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cr.tFFOlU)  THE  ABTKOLOGER — A  LEOEMD  OF  CBATEN. 

PfUQcns  nitoii  tcinpons  ndtiiin 
C&liglnoiA  Doete  premit  Deiu ; 
Ridetque,  bi  moruUs  ultra 
Fm  trepidet.  Hon,  Cairn,  Hi.  »9. 

"  Tbit  man  is  fkllen  with  his  tttnmomie 
In  tom  wc»dBc*s,  or  in  som  agoDie; 
1  thouglit  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be; 
Men  shulde  not  know  of  Goddcs  priyit«e : 
Ya,  blessed  be  alway  a  lewad  man. 
That  nought  but  only  his  belert  ean 


TiiERC  is  no  dbtrict  in  England 
nhich  abounds  in  more  beautiful  and 
romantic  sceneiT  tban  the  remote  and 
rarely  visited  district  of  Craven^  in 
Yorkshire.  Its  long  ridge  of  low  and 
irregnlar  hills^  terminating  at  last  in 
the  enormous  masses  of  Pennygent 
and  Ingleborongfa, — ^its  deep  and  se- 
eluded  valleys^  containing  within  their 
hoary  ramparts  of  grey  bmestone  fer« 
tile  fields  and  pleasant  pasturages^ — 
its  wide-spreading  moors,  covered  with 
the  different  species  of  mora  and  ling, 
and  fern  and  bent-grass,  which  yarie« 
gate  the  brown  livery  of  the  heath, 
and  break  its  sombre  uniformity,— 
its  crystal  streams  of  unwearied  ra- 
pidity, now  winding  a  silent  course 
"  in  infant  nride"  through  the  wil- 
lows and  seages  which  fringe  their 
banks,  and  now  bounding  with  impe- 
tuous rage  over  the  broken  ledges  of 
rock,  wbidi  seek  in  vain  to  impede 
their  progress  from  the  mountains, — 
its  indigenous  woods  of  yew,  and 
beech,  and  ash,  and  alder,  which  have 
waved  in  the  winds  of  centuries,  and 
which  stitt  flourish  in  green  old  age  on 
the  rides  and  summits  of  the  small- 
er declivities, — ^its  projecting  crags, 
which  fling  additional  gloom  over  the 
melancholy  tarns  that  repose  in  dis- 
mal grandeur  at  their  feet, — its  ham- 
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Chatosb's  Millar's  Tate, 

lets,  and  towns,  and  ivy-mantled 
churches,  y^hich  remind  the  visitor 
of  their  lintiauity  by  the  rudeness, 
and  convince  him  of  their  durability 
by  the  massiveness,  of  their  construe* 
lion, — these  are  all  featured  in  the 
landscape  which  require  to  be  seen 
only  once,  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
recollection  for  ever.  But  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  lovers  of  the  wild,  and 
beautiful,  and  picturesque,  that  the 
localities  of  Craven  possess  a  powerful 
charm.  The  antiquarian,  the  novel- 
ist, and  the  poet,  may  all  find  rich 
store  of  employment  in  the  traditions 
which  are  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  respecting  the  ancient  lords  and 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  in« 
deed  the  r^ion  of  romance,  and  I 
have  often  felt  surprise,  that  the 
interesting  materials  with  which  it 
abounds  have  so  seldom  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  works  of  fiction  which 
are  now  issuing  with  such  thoughtless 
haste  from  the  press  of  the  metropolis. 
In  Dr  WJiitaker's  History  of  Craven— 
which,  in  spite  of  his  extravagant  pre- 
judices in  nivour  of  gentle  blood,  and 
in  derogation  of  commercial  opulence, 
is  still  an  excellent  model  for  all  fu- 
ture writers  of  local  history — there  is  a 
ground- work  laid  for  at  least  a  dozen 
ordinary  novels.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
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legendary  talcs,  which  the  peasantry  re- 
late of  tne  minor  families  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  the  Bracewell9>  the  Tempests^ 
the  Lysters,  the  Romilles,  and  the  Nor- 
tons, — whose  White  Doe,  however,  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth, — can  any  thing  be  more 
pregnant  with  romantic  advepture  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  successive  chief- 
*^ tains  of  the  lordly  line  of  Clifford? 
Their  first  introduction  to  the  Norths 
owinff  to  a  love-match  made  by  a  poor 
knight  of  Herefordshire  with  the  weal- 
thy heiress  of  the  Viponts  and  the 
Vesys !  Their  rising  greatness,  to  the 
merited  disgrace  and  death  of  Piers  de 
Gavestone  and  his  profligate  minions ! 
and  their  final  exaltation  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  British  peerage, 
which  they  have  now  enjoyed  for  five 
hundred  years,  to  the  strong  band  and 
unblenching  heart  with  which  they 
have  always  welcomed  the  assaults  of 
their  most  powerful  enemies !  Of  the 
first  ten  lords  of  Skipton  castle,  four 
died  in  the  field  and  one  upon  the 
scaffold !  The  "  black-faced  Clifford," 
who  sullied  the  glory  which  he  ac- 
quired by  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Sandal,  by  murdering  his  youthful 
prisoner  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  cold 
blood,  at  the  termination  of  it,  has 
gained  a  passport  to  an  odious  im- 
mortality from  the  soaring  genius  of 
the  bard  of  Avon.  But  bis  real  fate 
is  far  more  striking,  both  in  a  moral 
and  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  than 
that  assigned  to  him  by  our  great  dra- 
matist. On  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Towton- field,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  skirmish  which 

Jireceded  it,  an  unknown  archer  shot 
lim  in  the  throat,  as  he  was  putting 
off*  his  gorget,  and  so  avenged  the 
wretched  victims,  whose  blood  he  had 
shed  like  water  upon  Wakefield  Bridge. 
The  vengeance  of  the  Yorkists  was 
not,  however,  satiated  by  the  death  of 
the  Butcher,  as  Leland  informs  us  that 
they  called  him :— for  they  attainted 
him,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  granted  hia 
estates,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  retained 
them  in  his  iron  grasp  till  he  lost 
them  with  his  crown  and  life  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth.  The  history  of 
his  son  is  a  romance  ready  made.  His 
relations,  fearing  lest  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York  should  avenge  the 
death  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland 
on  the  young  Lord  Clifford^  then  a 


mere  infant,  concealed  him  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Fells  of  Cumberland,  where  he 
grew  up  as  hardy  as  the  heath  on 
which  he  vegetated,  and  as  ignorant 
as  the  rude  herds  which  bounded 
over  it.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  to  reverse  the  attainder 
which  had  been  passed  against  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
young  lord  emerged  from  the  hiding 
place,  where  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  his  rank,  aud  with  the 
manners  and  education  of  a  mere  shep- 
herd, l^inding  himself  more  illiterate 
than  was  usual  even  in  an  illiterate 
age,  he  retired  to  a  tower,  which  he 
built  in  the  beautiful  forest  of  Barden, 
and  there,  under  the  direction  of  the 
monks  of  Bolton  Abbey,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  forbidden  studies  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  His  son,  who  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  embittered 
the  conclusion  of  his  life,  by  embark- 
ing in  a  series  of  adventures,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  profligacy,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  it,  possess  a  very  strong 
romantic  interest.  Finding  that  his  fa- 
ther was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
furnish  him  with  funds  to  maintain 
his  inordinate  riot  and  luxury,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
and,  by  their  agency,  levied  aids  and 
benevolences  upon  the  different  travel- 
lers on  the  King's  highway.  A  letter 
of  the  old  Lord,  his  father,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  not  the  letter  of  an  illiterate 
man,  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  com- 
plains in  very  moving  terms  of  his 
son's  degeneracy  and  misconduct.  The 
voung  scape- grace,  wishing  to  make 
his  father  Know  from  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  being  scantily  8up« 
plied  with  money,  enjoined  his  tenant- 
ry in  Craven  not  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  beat  one  of  them,  Henry  Popely, 
who  ventured  to  disobey  him,  so  se- 
verely with  his  own  hand,  that  he  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  peril  of  death.  He 
spoiled  his  father's  houses,  &c  "  fe- 
loniously took  away  his  proper  goods,'* 
as  the  old  lord  quahiUy  observes,  '*  ap- 
parelling himself  and  his  horse,  all  the 
time,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  goldsmith's 
work,  more  like  a  duke  wan  a  poor 
baron's  son."  He  likewise  took  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  the  religious  orders, 
*'  shamefully  beating  their  tenants  and 
servants,  in  such  wise  as  some  whole 
towns  were  fitin  to  keep  the  churches 
botli  night  and  day,  and  durst  not  come 
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n  their  own  houses." — ^Whilst  engaged 
in  these  ignoble  practioei^  less  disson* 
ant,  however,  to  the  manners  of  his 
age  than  to  those  of  ours,  he  wooed, 
snd  won,  and  married,  a  daughter  of 
the  Percy  of  Northumberland ;  and  it 
is  oonlectued,  upon  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  his  courtship  and  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
under  such  disadvantages  on  his  part, 
gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  old  ballad 
of  the  Ntttbrown  Maid.  The  lady, 
faeeoming  very  unexpectedly  the  heir* 
ess  of  her  family,  added  to  the  inhe- 
ritanoeof  the  Cliffiyrds  the  extensive  fee 
which  the  Perdes  held  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  by  that  transfer  of  property,  and 
by  the  grant  of  Bolton  Abbey,  which 
he  obtained  from  Henry  the  Eighth, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
her  husband  became  possessor  of  near- 
ly all  the  district  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  castles  of  Skipton  on  the 
south,  and  of  Brougham,  or  as  the 
Cliflbrds,  to  whom itbelonge J,  always 
wrote  it,  Bromeham,  on  the  north. 
The  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  as  fond  of  alchemy  and  astrology 
as  bis  grandfather,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  George,  who  distinguished 
himself  abroad  by  the  daring  intrepi- 
dity with  which  he  conducted  several 
boocaneering  expeditions  in  the  West 
Indies  against  the  Spaniards,  and  at 
home,  by  the  very  extensive  scale  on 
which  he  propagated  his  own  and  his 
Maker's  imsge  in  the  dales  of  Craven. 
Among  the  numerous  children  of 
whom  he  was  the  father,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated was  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  whose  long 
life  of  virtuous  exertion  renders  her 
wdl  qualified  to  figure  as  the  heroine 
of  a  tale  of  chivalrv.  The  anecdotes, 
which  are  told  or  this  high-spirited 
lady  in  the  three  counties  of  York, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  relate  to  dr-m 
eumstances  in  her  life,  which,  though 
some  are  impossible,  and  others  im- 
probable, are  still  all  full  of  heroic  in- 
terest and  adventure.  Her  defence  of 
Bromeham  Castle  against  the  intru- 
sion of  her  uncle  of  Cumberland,— her 
riding  cross-legged  to  meet  the  Judges 
of  Assize,  when  she  acted  in  person  at 
Appleby  as  High  Sheriff  by  inherit- 
anoe  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,— 
■htr  hairbreadth  escapes  snd  dangers 
during  the  great  rebellion,  are  charac- 
teristics of  ibe  woman,  so  striking  in 
themselves,  that  they  would  require 


little  adventitious  ornament  from  the 
writer,  who  should  take  them  as  in- 
cidents for  poem  or  romance.  Her 
courage  and  liberality  in  public  life  were 
only  to  be  equalled  by  her  order,  eco« 
nomy,  and  devotion  in  private.  "  She 
was,"  says  Dr  Whitaker,  <'  the  oldest 
and  most  independent  courtier  in  the 
kingdom,"  at  the  time  of  her  death.^ 
*'  She  had  known  and  admired  Queen 
Elizabeth ;— the  had  refused  what  she 
deemed  an  iniquitous  award  of  King 
James,"  though  urged  to  submit  to  it 
by  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set;—" She  rebuilt  her  dismantled 
castles  in  defiance  of  Cromwell,  and 
repelled  with  disdain  the  interposition 
of  a  profligate  minister  under  Charles 
the  Second."  A  woman  of  such  daunt- 
less spirit  and  conduct  would  be  a 
fitting  subject,  even  for  the  pencil  of 
the  mighty  magician  of  Abbotsford. 
A  journal  of  her  life  in  her  own  hand- 
writing is  still  in  existence  at  Apple- 
by Castle.  I  have  heard,  that  it  de- 
scends to  the  minutest  details  about 
her  habits  and  feelings,  and  that  it  is 
that  cause  alone,  wliich  prevents  its 
publication.  But  surely  such  details 
might  be  omitted,  where  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  refined  delicacy 
of  the  present  age ;  and  the  really  va- 
luable part  of  the  work,  the  gold  se- 
parated from  the  dross,  might  advan- 
tageouftly  be  made  the  property  of  the 
public.  Personal  adventures  are  not 
without  attraction,  even  when  narra- 
ted in  the  most  ordinary  style ;  and 
adventures  like  hers,  narrated  in  the 
same  terse  and  forcible  language  in 
which  her  letters  are  written,  would 
form  an  admirable  foundation  for  any 
superstructure  of  romance,  which  an 
"  imagination  all  compact"  might  rear 
upon  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
use  of  the  traditionary  stories,  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding.  They 
are  connected  with  areat  events  and 
lofty  associations,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
corated with  language  and  imagery 
worthy  of  their  heroic  argumeot.  To 
array  them  in  a  garb  of  corresponding 
majesty,  would  require  more  time  and 
talent  than  I  possess;  and  I  shall 
therefore  leave  the  Lords  of  Craven  to 
some  chronicler  who  enjoys  more  lei- 
sure, and  is  gifted  with  more  extensive 
literature,  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to 
my  humble  lot.  But  though  I  de- 
cline to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  noble 
chieftains  of  the  Clifford  family,  from 
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a  conviction  of  my  own  inability  to  do 
justioe  to  their  merits,  I  am  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  try  my  powersi 
such  as  they  are,  on  those  of  some  of 
their  less  exalted  descendants ;  and 
there  is  a  l^end  regarding  .one  of 
them,  so  wild  in  its  nature,  so  extra- 
ordinary in  its  incidents,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  little  known  in  Craven, 
and  so  utterly  unknown  out  of  it,  that  I 
will  endeavour  to  do  good  service  to  the 
lovers  of  romance,  by  placing  it  plain- 
ly and  briefly  before  them. 
•  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  Master  An- 
tony Clifibrd,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  lost  a  patron 
and  benefactor,  and,  as  some  said,  no 
very  distant  relation,  by  the  death  of 
the  tenth  Lord  Clifford,  so  well  known 
as  "  the  Shepherd"  to  the  peasantry 
of  Craven.  A  degree  of  mystery  hung 
over  his  birth,  which  rendered  bis  sta- 
tion in  society  more  than  ambiguous ; 
but  the  favour,  which  he  enjoyed 
both  with  the  old  Lord  Clifford/  and 
with  the  gallant  outlaw,  his  son,  of 
whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  living 
image,  caused  a  degree  of  respect  to 
be  paid  to  him,  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  denied  to  the  comeliness  of 
his  person,  and  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  disposition.  Strange  stories  were 
bruited  abroad  respecting  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Barden  Tower ;  and  it 
was  rumoured,  that  the  Fair  Lilv  of 
Egremond  had  fled  from  the  hearth  of 
her  father  in  dishonourand  giief,  only 
a  £ew  weeks  before  he  was  discovered, 
a  helpless  infant,  on  the  brink  of  that 
narrow  and  tremendous  fissure  in  the 
rocks,  through  which  the  Wharf  hur- 
ries its  waters  with  a  rapidity,  which 
daszles  the  eye  ef  the  gazer.  From 
his  early  in&ncy,  he  delighted  in  the 
profound  solitude  of  the  woods  be- 
tween Bolton  Abbey  and  Barden  Tow- 
er; and,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood, 
his  attachment  to  it  appeared  to  gain 
additional  strength  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year  of  his  life.  Whether  this 
was  owing  to  the  abstruse  nature  of 
his  studies,  to  the  melancholy  moodi- 
ness of  his  disposition,  or  to  the  enli- 
vening presence  of  Helen  Hartling- 
ton,  who  wandered  through  Uiose  fo- 
rests, like  the  Dryad  who  presided 
over  them,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
decide;  but,  as  he  loved  the  lady, 
shunned  the  conversation  of  his  equals 
in  yean,  and  had  been  taught  to  read 
futurity  in  the  aspect  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  by  his  aged  patron.  Lord  Clif^^ 


ford,  the  rieader  may  impute  it  to  any 
of  the  three  causes  which  suits  heal 
with  his  own  inclination.  It  waa^ 
however,  remarked,  that,  shortly  aftef 
Lord  Clifford's  death,  he  became  more 
strongly  addicted  than  ever  to  the 
study  of  astrology.  He  had  before 
calculated  the  horoscope  of  most  of  hie 
friends ;  but  then,  by  some  strange  fa^ 
tality,  he  became  passionately  eager  to 
calculate  his  own.  There  was  a  diffi« 
culty,  however,  about  the  operation^ 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  over« 
come.  He  knew  neitner  the  hour  nor 
the  drcurostances  of  his  birth,  nw  any 
means  by  which  he  could  discover 
them.  He  knew  the  time  and  the 
place  where  the  verdurer  of  Barden 
forest  had  accidentally  found  him  ; 
but  beyond  that,  he  could  learn  no« 
thing.  A  restless  spirit  of  curiosity 
led  him,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  his  destiny  rescued  him 
from  Uie  rapids  of  the  Wharf,  to  visit 
at  deep  midnight  the  rocky  and  ro^ 
mantic  scenery  of  the  Strid.  He  had 
often  seen  and  admired  it  in  the  bril« 
liant  blaze  of  day;  but  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  beheld  the  rug* 
gedness  of  its  features  under  the  soft- 
ening influence  of  the  pale  moonlight. 
He  yielded  up  his  full  heart  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  place  and  of  the 
hour,  and  fell,  he  knew  not  how,  into 
a  train  of  mournful  meditation  on  the 
events  which  had  befallen  him  since 
he  had  been  left  there,  a  nameless 
being,  to  live  or  die,  as  accident  might 
determine.  The  qiorts  of  his  infancy, 
the  pursuits  of  his  youth,  the  favour- 
able prospecteof  his  maturer  years,  all 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  him. 
He  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and 
the  beloved  of  bis  mistress;  and  yet 
all  this  availed  him  nothing,  so  long 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  parento  who 
had  given  him  birth,  and  of  the  hour 
at  which  he  bad  received  it.  He  was 
turning  his  steps  homeward,  feeding 
on  these  bitter  fancies,  and  heedless 
of  every  thing  sround  him,  when  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  tall  and 
aged  female  bv  his  side,  whose  com« 
plexion  and  features  betrayed  her 
Egyptian  origin,  roused  him  from  his 
reverie,  and  made  him  feel  solicitous 
for  a  moment  for  his  personal  safety* 
But  a  second  glance  dissipated  his 
anxiety,  and  though  he  6tarted>  as 
she  called  him  by  his  name,  it  was 
more  from  surprise  than  from  any  un« 
quiet  or  unpleasant  feding. 

"*  Well  met,  Antony  Chfford,"  said 
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^  P?*T>  ^y^RlC  bim  attentively  ts 
■he  ipoke,  and  flinging  a  hastjr  glance 
et  recognition  orer  his  penttve.  fea^ 
torn, — **  Wen  met,  Antiniy  Clifiwd, 
■Dj  where  ;  but,  at  this  season,  hest 
ef  all  met  here.  Kaj,  fear  not,  he- 
erase  I  have  foand  thee  alone  at  this 
kte  hour  in  the  deepest  glen  of  Barden 
IbresL  One-and-twenty  years  ago 
this  Tery  day,,  on  an  eveniog  ss  serene 
snd  lorely  as  the  present,  I  rescued 
thee  on  tbis  very  spot  from  the  raging 
ftaiy  of  a  hsoken-hearted  mouier, 
who  had  just  given  thee  birth ;  and  I 
have  not  watcned  over  thy  safety  for 
her  sake  in  secret  so  long  to  wish  to 
mar  in  one  moment  the  last  scion  of 
a  house,  which  I  loved  so  welL  Listen 
to  me.  Antony  Clifibrd," — ^said  she, 
ohKTving  him  impatient  to  address 
her—'*  and  interrupt  me  not  by  idle 
questioning.  I  oome  to  wsrn  thee,  in 
tny  mother's  name,  sgsinst  thy  pre- 
-sent  feelings.  Join  in  the  active  busi- 
ncss  of  men,  and  advance,  like  a  true 
son  of  Cliffi>rd  ss  thou  arl^  with  bold- 
nets  to  fortune.  Linger  with  the 
dreaming  csnons  of  ficuton  in  these 
woods,  end  become,  as  thy  maddened 
mother  prophesied  4hat  thou  wouldst, 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  those  who  love 
thee." 

The  young  man,  thfts  addressed, 
sought,  but  in  vain,  for  further  ex- 
planation from  the  sibyl,  who  had 
thus  unexpectedly  volunteered  him 
her  advice.  She  was  not  entirely  un- 
•known  to  him,  as  he  had  frequently 
met  her  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest^- 
and  had  sometimes  been  surprised,  if 
not  perplexed,  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  she  had  at  a  dutanoe  observed 
his  every  motion.  To  all  the  ques- 
tkms,  and  they  were  many,  which  he 
asked  her  on  other  subjects  she  re- 
pliedTeadilyanddistinctly,->butwhen« 
ever  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
his  birth,  she  either  gave  him  evasive 
answers,  or  sunk,  as  if  conscious  she 
had  said  too  much,  into  an  obstinate 
and  moody  silence.  He  gained  from 
her,  however,  upon  that  night,  as  he 
aftCTwards  confessed,  information  suf- 
ficient for  die  calculation  of  his  own 
horoscope  ;—«iid  the  next  day  saw 
him  busily  occupied  with  the  erection 
of  the  figure  of  heaven  and  its  twelve 
houses,  and  with  the  rectification  of 
the  planets  in  their  position  in  it,  a^ 
cording  to  the  moment  of  his  presumed 
ttstivity.  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
qounted  with  the  jargon  of  astrology 


to  know  whether  he  found  them  in 
aspects  sextile,quartile,  trine  conjoined, 
or  opposite :  but  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  knew  him,  that  the  calculations, 
into  which  he  hsd  entered,  had  ended 
in  very  unflattering  results,  and  had 
produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind, 
from  whidi,  in  spite  of  his  efibrts,  he 
could  not  relieve  it. 

He  was  in  this  uneasy  and  unset- 
tled state  of  mind,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Lord  Clifibrd  to  Uke  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  inheritance  in 
Craven  diverted  for  a  while  the  cur- 
rent of  his  griefs,  and  filled  him  with 
proud  aspirations  of  the  future.  Hsrsh 
and  imperious  to  others,  to  him  Lord 
Clifford  was  all  gentleness  and  affec* 
tion;  and  his  dependents  soon  dis- 
covered that  nothing  gave  his  Lord- 
ship so  much  genuine  satisfaction  ss 
any  act  of  attention  conferred  on  this 
foster-child  of  his  family.  To  love 
those  whom  we  have  h^efited  is  al- 
most as  natural  a  process  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  to  hate  those  whom  we 
have  injured ;  and  it  appeared,  as  if 
each  successive  benefit  which  Lord 
Clifford  bestowed  upon  his  youthful 
favourite,  served  onlv  as  an  induce- 
ment to  shower  upon  him  still  greater 
benefits  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  only  boon,  which  Antony  Clif- 
ford could  not  obtain,  was  leave  to 
depart  from  his  native  valleys,  and  to 
seek  distinction  in  the  turmoil  and 
danger  of  a  military  life*  The  more 
earnestly  he  solicited  that  boon,  the 
more  omtinately  was  it  withheld  from 
him ; — ^and  he  was  at  last  compelled 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining  it 
by  the  deckration  of  Lord  Clifford, 
that  nothing  but  the  basest  ingrati« 
tude  could  induce  him  to  wish  to 
withdraw  himself  so  entirely  from  his 
protection  and  friendship.  He  felt 
this  disappointment  the  more  bitterly, 
because  he  could  not  conceal  either 
from  himself  or  from  his  companions 
that  it  was  a  disappointment :  and  he 
was  scarcely  reconciled  to  it  by  the 
watchful  attention  with  which  his 
Lordship  sought  to  forestall  his  wishes 
upon  every  other  subject.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  hawks,  which  could  strike 
down  herons  of  the  highest  fiight— 
with  horses,  which  were  unrivalled 
for  spirit  and  fieetness,  even  among 
the  excellent  horses  for  which  York- 
shire has  long  been  renowned-^and 
with  dogs,  which,  if  not  "  of  the  true 
Spartan  breed,"  were  "  flew'd  and 
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■anded*'  as  beautifully  as  the  best  in 
Britain.    At  the  banquet  and  the  ball^ 
he  found  himself  treated  as  one  of  the 
most  favoured  guests — and  he  thus 
acquired  a  standing  in  the  district, 
^hich  many  of  its  wealthier  proprie- 
tors sought  to  acquire  in  vain.     Lord 
Clifford  had  heard  of  the  attachment 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
fair  Helen  of  Gramleswall- lodge ; — 
and,  in  hopes  of  detaining  him  a  will- 
ing prisoner  in  Craven,  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  in  bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  them.    Sir  Walter 
Hartlington  at  first  demurred  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  the  young  man's  birth;   but, 
when  he  found  that  the  proposals  of 
his  feudal  superior  were  backed  by  the 
dearest  wishes  of  his  only  child,  he 
withdrew  liis  opposition,  and  consent- 
ed to  accept  them,  provided  the  mar- 
riage were  delayed  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  was  then  opening.  To  terms 
-BO  reasonable  no  objection  could  be 
started,— and  Lord  Clifford  left  the 
family  mansion  of  the  Hartlingtons 
with  a  firm  conviction  on  his  mind, 
that  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  means 
of  wholly  overcoming  the  erratic  pro- 
pensities of  his  young  namesake.    To 
nis  unutterable  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation, Antony  Clifford  received  the 
intelligence,  which  his  Lordship  ex- 
pected would  have  filled  him  with  rap- 
ture, with  a  coldness  which  could  not 
have  been  greater,  had  *'  his  blood 
been  very  snow-broth."     Instead  of 
thanking  his  Lordship  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  to  secure  his  hap- 
piness, he  stood  as  pale  and  silent  and 
immovable  as  a  marble  image.    A  se- 
cret horror  seemed  to   pervade  his 
frame,  and  to  paralyze  his  faculties; — 
and  it  was  not  till  his  Lordship  re- 
called him  to  himself  by  asking  whe- 
ther he  was  ill,  that  he  recollected  the 
presence  in  which  he  stood,  and  the 
thanks,  which,  in  common  decency,  he 
was  bound  to  render.     After  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  in  which  thoughts  of 
unutterable  anguish  seemed  to  dart 
across  his  mind,  his  gratitude  burst 
forth  with  a  fervency  of  feeling  and  an 
eloquence  of  expression,  which  dissi- 
pated the  idea  which  Lord  Clifford  was 
beginning  to  entertain,  that  his  young 
favourite  had  ceased  to  love  the  heiress 
of  Gamleswall.     Ilis  Lordship  was, 
however,  surprised  at  the  .earnestness 
with  which  Antony  immediately  after- 
wards renewed  his  solicitations,  for 


permission  to  spend  theinterfal  before 
his  marriage,  in  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  in  the 
service  of  some  of  the  princes  of  Al- 
mayne.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  deck* 
red  to  his  patron,  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  passing  his  youth  in  inglorious  in* 
dolence;  it  was  in  vain  ttiat  he  re- 
presented, that  he  should  be  unworthy 
the  name  which  he  was  allowed  to  bear, 
if  he  did  not  attempt  to  signalize  it, 
where  danger  was  to  be  braved  and 
honours  were  to  be  won ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  argued  upon  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress,  and  of  proving  himself 
worthy  of  her  affection  and  regard  ; 
for  all  his  declarations,  representations 
and  ar^ments,  were  addressed  to  an 
unwilling  ear,  and  were  received  with 
undisguised  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
like. Thejr  were  urged,  however,  with 
a  pertinacity,  which  the  peculiar  situ« 
ation  of  the  young  man,  and  his  peace- 
ful and  studious  habits,  rendered  per<« 
fectly  unaccountable,  and  were  nt^ver 
totally  abandoned,  until  he  was  told 
•by  Lord  Clifford,  in  the  only  words  of 
anger  which  that  nobleman  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him,  that  he  must  give  up 
either  bis  military  projects,  or  the 
friendship  which  had  cherished  and 

Erotected  him  from  infancy  to  man- 
ood.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  in 
making  his  choice ;  but  made  it  at  last. 
as  most  young  men  would,  in  favour  of 
his  own  fortunes,  his  mistress's  smiles, 
and  his  patron  s  fostering  and  power- 
ful influence. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  an  extra- 
ordinary change  was  observed  in  the 
spirit  and  disposition  of  Antony  Clif- 
ford.  There  was  a  moroseness  and  ir- 
ritability in  his  temper,  which  aston- 
ished and  distressed  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  previously  mild  and 
conciliatory  manners.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  was  the  most  sanguine,  and 
at  the  next,  the  roost  despondent  of 
human  beings; — ^at  one  moment  all 
joy  and  life,  and  animation ;  and  at 
the  next,  all  gloom,  and  melancholy, 
and  despair.  His  behaviour  towards 
his  mistress  was  equally  inconsistent, 
— for  he  was  now  the  most  affection- 
ate and  attentive,  and  now  the  most 
^negligent  of  lovers,— jealous  to  a  fault, 
when  she  bestowed  her  smiles  on 
others,  but  apparently  indifferent  to 
their  value,  when  she  reserved  them 
for  himself.  In  vain  did  she  seek  for 
explanation  of  ctnduct  so  distressing 
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to  the  tenderness,  as  it  was  humiliating 
to  the  prile,  of  woman.  Her  remon- 
ttnnces  were  met  by  nrotestations  of 
nnceaaing  affection,  ana  by  assurances, 
that  his  manner  towards  her  bad  ne« 
ver,  intentionally,  expressed  any  other 
feeling.  Most  women  would  have  dls* 
carded  a  auitor,  whose  love  was  so  un* 
certain  and  variable :  but  Helen  HarU 
lington  was  of  a  meek  and  long-8ufftr« 
ing  diFpositJon,  which  made  her  supe- 
rior  to  the  ordinary  jealousies  of  her 
sex,  and  which  enabled  her  to  hope 
every  thing,  and  to  endure  every  thing, 
so  long  at  the  slightest  prospect  of 
amendment  existed.  She  discovered 
excuses  for  her  lover's  waywardness, 
in  trifling  incidents  in  which  indiffe- 
rent specutors  could  discover  none; 
and,  as  if  she  took  a  pride  in  her  pa« 
tience,  attempted  to  conceal  it  from 
others,  long  after  she  had  foand  it  im« 
possible  to  conceal  it  from  herself. 

I  have  already  sUted,  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter Hartlington,  on  giving  his  consent 
to  his  daughtet's  marriage  with  An« 
tony  Ctifibni,  had  insisted,  that  the 
year  which  was  then  opening,  should 
be  passed  by  the  young  couple  in  sin« 
gle  bkssedness,  as  a  year  of  probation. 
Time,  in  its  rapid  yet  imperceptible 
flighty  had  displaced  the  snows  of 
winter  by  the  verdure  of  spring,  and 
the  verdure  of  spring  by  the  sultry 
runet  of  summer :  when,  to  the  joy 
of  aU  who  knew  him,  the  cloud,  whica 
had  so  long  saddened  and  deformed 
the  brow  of  the  young  Clifford,  passed 
away,  and  dissipated  by  its  departure 
Uie  darkness  of  his  spirit  It  was  said 
by  one  of  his  famiiiar  associates,  who 
had  affectionately  attended  him  during 
a  paroxysm  of  unusual  despondency, 
that,  after  a  violent  flood  or  tears,  he 
sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  in  silent  prayer ;  and 
that^  upon  rising,  he  turned  round  to 
him  with  a  composed  aspect,  and  told 
him  that  the  spell,  which  for  some 
months  bad  enthralled  him,  was  bro- 
ken for  ever.  ''  Its  influence  is  past, 
•^ita  charm  is  dissolved, — I  wake  as 
ho/Ok  a  dream,— «nd  instead  of  the  hor- 
rors which  have  for  some  time  appear- 
ed to  surround  me,  I  see  the  haven  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness  open  before 
me.  From  that  moment,  he  became 
in  conduct  an  idtered  man.  His  mo- 
rosenesa  vanished,  his  equanimity  re- 
tnmed,  and  he  mixed,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  formerly,  in  the  social 
circle  of  his  friends.    Lord  Clifford 


rejoiced  in  the  change;  because  be 
considered  it  as  a  proof,  that  his  fa- 
vourite had  conquered  the  sense  of 
disappointment,  which  his  refusal  had 
generated.  His  mistress  rejoiced  in  it ; 
because  she  considered  it  as  a  proof, 
that  days  of  brighter  hue  and  happier 
omen  were  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
her:  and  the  very  peasants  of  the 
district  participated  in  their  joy;  be- 
cause, in  those  times  of  feudal  arro- 
eance,  no  one  that  mingled  with  the 
igher  classes  on  terms  of  equality, 
treated  them  with  so  much  affability 
and  condescension,  as  the  fortunate 
foundling  of  the  Strid,  the  friend  and 
protege  of  the  haughty  Clifford. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  this 
satisfaction  was  at  its  height,  that  the 
fair  Helen  invited  a  party  of  her 
friends  to  join  with  her  in  perambu- 
lating the  forests,  which  skirt  the 
Wharf  from  Barden  to  fiurnsdl,  and 
which  give  to  its  banks  a  luxuriance 
of  verdure,  and  a  deeoness  of  shade, 
which  in  some  places  form  a  singular 
mixture,  and  in  others  a  stiU  more 
singular  contrast,  of  cheerfulness  and 
gloom.  A  woman  is  seldom  without 
a  reason  for  any  proposal,  which 
squares  with  her  humour ;— and  the 
reason  alleged  for  this  perambulation 
by  the  heiress  of  Gamleswall  was  her 
desire  to  superintend  in  person  the 
preiMLrations,  which  the  peasantry  were 
making  in  the  woods  for  their  usual 
celebration  of  St  Lawrence  s  eve.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  throughout 
Craven,  and  it  still  remains  the  cus- 
tom in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giggles- 
wlck,  to  make  huge  bonfires  on  that 
ni|2;ht  on  the  summits  of  the  diflTerent 
hills,  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of 
a  defeat  given  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Danes  in  consequence  of  the  timely 
alarm  spread  through  the  district  by 
these  most  ancient  and  effectual  of 
beacons.  Kennel-night,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  the  phraseology  of  Craven, 
was  then  consecrated  to  every  species 
of  rustic  revelry — hill  and  dale  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  gladness— 
and  by  the  blaze  of  the  hue- fire  the 
young  danced,  and  the  old  drank  away 
their  cares,  till  the  first  tints  of  mom« 
ing  were  distinguishable  in  the  hori« 
zon.  It  was  usual  for  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  leave  her  moated  mansion 
in  the  comnany  of  her  tenantry,  and 
to  select  witn  great  state  and  solemni- 
ty the  withering,  weather-beaten  oak, 
which  was  to  form  the  nucleus  round 
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which  the  dried  furse,  and  peat,  and 
underwood  of  the  villagers,  were  to  be 
piled  on  high ; — and  it  was  to  perform 
that  ceremony,  that  Helen  Hartling. 
ton  led  her  jocund  train  through  the 
mazes  of  the  woods,  which  then 
stretched  far  and  wide  in  every  direc- 
tion from  Burnsell  fell.  After  the 
oak  had  been  selected  and  hewn  down, 
with  all  due  observance  of  ancient 
rites,  it  was  susgested  by  some  of  the 
party,  that,  as  tney  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ghastrills,  or  rills  of 
the  Ghosts,  it  would  be  treating  those 
spiritual  essences  with  marked  disre- 
spect, if  they  returned  home  without 
paying  a  visit  to  their  abodes.  The 
suggestion  ^was  made  at  a  time,  when 
the  most  enlightened  minds  were  alive 
to  superstitious  terrors,  and  in  conse- 
nuence  met  with  instant  approbation. 
Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Craven,  will,  I  trust,  ex- 
ctise  me  for  informing  those  who  are 
not,  that  the  scenery,  which  has  ac- 
quired so  formidalile  an  appellation, 
is  that  which  surrounds  one  of  ^e 
most  singular  cascades  of  the  rapid  and 
romantic  Wharf.  Its  pellucid  waters, 
which,  at  a  short  distance  both  above 
and  belowthe  fall,  expand  into  a  glassy 
pool,  are  projected  through  a  cleft  of 
iittIe«more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  the^  have  rifted  in  the  rock, 
into  an  agitated  basin  of  tremendous 
depth.  On  their  road  to  this  narrow 
and  fearful  abyss,  Antony  Clifford 
contrived  to  detach  his  unreluctant 
mistress  from  her  companions,  and  to 
reiterate  his  assurances,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  inconsistencies  of 
his  behaviour,  caused,  as  he  said,  by 
circumstances,  over  which  unfortu- 
nately he  had  no  control,  he  had  al- 
ways been  her  most  devoted  and  af- 
fectionate lover,  and  that  such  he 
should  continue,  in  spite  of  fate,  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence.  There 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  words,  and 
a  sincerity  in  his  looks,  which  convin- 
ced the  anxious  maiden,  that  these 
protestations  were  the  genuine  dictates 
of  his  heart,  and  the  effect  of  them 


was  visible  in  the  delighted  expression 
of  her  countenance,  when  she  rejoined 
her  friends  on  the  ledge  of  rocks^ 
against  which  the  Wharf  wildly  dashes 
its  foaming  battery,  in  its  impatience 
Jto  escape  from  the  massive  barriers,- 
within  which  it  is  momentarily  im- 
prisoned. They  gazed  for  a  time  on 
the  deep  solitudes  from  which  it  was 
indignantly  hurrying  like  a  disgusted 
anchorite,  and  on  the  ancient  and  ma- 
jestic woods,  which,  in  Nature's  native 
taste,  darkened  the  hills  on  each  side 
of  it :  bat  their  feelings  of  admiration 
were  suddenly  changed  into  those  of 
the  acutest  agony  by  seeing  Antony 
Cliffbrd  precipitated  into  the  roaring 
torrent,  as  he  rashly  attempted  to  step 
across  it.  The  scream  of  horror,  which 
burst  from  the  lips  of  her  companions, 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  happiness  to 
the  afflicted  Helen.  To  descend  into 
such  a  mighty  rush  of  waters,  and  to 
escape  from  its  eddying  violence  with 
life,  appeared  impossible ;  and,  though 
she  ndther  screamed,  nor  wept,  nor 
fainted  at  the  calamity,  which  had 
thus  suddenly  bereft  her  of  her  dear- 
est hopes,  none  that  witnessed  ever 
forgot  the  glance  of  despair  which  she 
flung  upon  the  "ruffian  billows" 
which  were  ^*  curling  their  monstrous 
heads"  in  the  boiling  gulf  at  her  feeU 
A  momentary  reflection  convinced  all, 
who  beheld  the  accident,  that  aid  they 
could  administer  none.  The  rugged 
inequalities  of  the  rocks,  which  form 
the  sides,  and  partially  run  across  the 
bed  of  the  infuriated  stream,  together 
with  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  the  dif- 
ferent whirlpools,  which  they  create 
in  the  stream  itself,  induced  them  at 
once  to  give  him  up  as  irrecoverably 
lost  But  the  very  circumstances, 
which  led  the  spectators  to  despond, 
unexpectedly  proved  the  means  of  his 

{^reservation.*  The  water  was  too  vio- 
entlv  agitated  to  permit  him  to  sink ; 
and  he  was  ejected  from  it  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  shallow  gravel  below 
the  cascade,  pale  and  senseless,  it  is 
true,  but,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
free  from  any  serious  injuiy.    Every 


*  '*  Not  many  yean  ago,  whilst  a  gentleman  was  handing  a  young  lady  over  this  nar- 
row but  fearful  abyss,  the  latter,  seized  with  a  panic,  drew  herself  and  her  protector  into 
the  stream — ^but  before  their  companions  had  time  to  do  more  than  exerdae  a  single  act 
of  reflection  in  giving  them  up  for  lost,  both  were  ejected  without  injury  upon  tlie  shal* 
low  gravel  below.  AH  asperities  in  the  rocky  passage  had  long  since  been  wotn  away, 
and  the  caldron  beneath  them,  though  eighteen  feet  deep,  was  too  violently  agiuted  to 
permit  them  to  sink.*'^DR  Whitaker's  Craveny  p.  213. 
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iiB  «M  imnediiiely  itietclied  onl  t9 
hamiemme;  and  he  was  Kavcdj  drag- 
ffd  ott  Acre,  btfte  hg  wwiwiBcfiePlTy 
ragBVcicd  from  his  swoon  to  aUsy  llie 
saziecj  of  his  betrolhed  biids,  liy  as* 
SHiiir  iMr  that,  ihlh  the  exeeptioii 
ef  s  Mv  braises  od  his  head,  which 
had  stanned  and  coafased  luoi,  he  ielt 
■o  mosDveiiicnee  ftaok  the  iimncnioa 
he  hsd  sostained.  The  soddent^  how- 
eief  ,  cifeoMaHy  msaed  the  miith  of 
thefKrtj;  and  the  fair  Hdca  and  her 
Isvtf  ratonied  toGsmleswallLodge  in 
a  InaBe  o€  msnd  mvch  less  joyous  than 
that  m  which  they  hsd  ^niued  it  for 
tkeir  cxpedttian  of  tiie  morning. 

It  wsa  hrte  m  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  that  Antony  Olifibid  monnted 
his  hssae  to  zetani  to  his  waited 
dwsiher  in  Baiden  tower.  Dark 
thovghta  and  dSsanal  fancies,-— the  off. 
ifving  of  a  fevered  and  dittempered 
htahi^  twliifed  his  heart,  and  nniu 
ted  hiss  tar  enjoying  the  gsolleneisdr 
the  scenery,  thrsngh  which  hn  joniw 
nsy  lay.  He  law  not  the  silrer  light 
math  the  moon  was  dMRising  ever 
the  sikni  hmdacspe,  as  she  sailed  amid 
the  stars  of  httven,  escuUing  and 
trioasphing  in  her  own  anperior  glory. 
He  fell  not  the  benign  and  80(^ng 
iaflnenee,  which  the  cahnneis  of  night 
wasilingiag  over  animated  creatioD,  as 
it  branght  to  the  ear  the  ''  aoft  and 
fadliag  aonnds"  of  *'  streams  inandible 
by  day/'  and  sq  eonyeyed  to  the  mind 
the  conriction,  that  every  thing,  even 
fee  die  Miage  of  the  forest,  was  qniel 
nd  U  rest.  He  rede  on,  foigetinl  of 
the  naat,  and  reckless  of  the  fntare^ 
tni  4e  had  left  Baiden  tower  ftr  in 
Ua  rear,  and  had  involved  himself  snd 
his  steed  in  the  tsng^ed  msaes  of  Crok* 
crise  forest,  which,  thongh  it  now  es* 
irts  bat  in  story,  formerly  extendeil  all 
poond  the  grey  tower-li&e  pngeetionB 
of  Fls(d>y  felL  Having  dismounted 
frons  fais  hetse,  he  rushed  with  die 
speed  of  ddirium  through  the  oaks, 
which  Ainged  the  nde  of  the  hill, 
ahd  stemed  not  in  his  career,  till  he 
hsd  reacned  the  boadre,  which  was 
dwn  biasing  in  solitttde  on  its  summit. 
I  lay  in  solitude  ;—>fbr  there  were  dan- 
0esoiia  inmates  in  Crokerlse  forest,  who 
mi|^  have  mads  the  peaaantry  pay 
desrly  for  Aeir  revelry,  had  they  pro- 
traeted  it  to  the  same  late  boor  on  Uiat 
hiQ,  as  they  were  aecnstomcd  to  pro- 
tract  it  eo  every  other  in  the  district 
Having  cast  n  BMty  glance  at  the  firet, 
rbidb  threw  a  red  murky  ahadow  on 
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ike  pglgbbourfag  tress,  at  if  !t  were 
indignant  at  the  aAmenee  of  odier  wor« 
ihiimers,  he  stood  for  one  raonent  ir« 
reaolmte  by  its  side ; — and  dien,  brush* 
ing  away  a  tear,  which  had  stolen  un« 
inrited  to  hia  cheek,  flung  himself 
upon  die  burning  embers,  a  vtctira,  as 
he  exdaimed,  to  the  malevolence  of 
fate !  But  there  are  some  m^n,  over 
whose  safety  a  special  providence  seems 
always  to  be  watching.  At  die  very 
moment  when  his  destmetion  sgsia 
appeared  inevitable,  a  band  of  gij^es 
burst  from  an  adjacent  thicket,  and 
tore  hkn,  in  spite  of  hia  struggles^ 
fWan  the  violent  deadi,  which  he  had 
ao  madly  courted. 

But  how  was  she,  the  fsiv  maiden 
of  Garoleswsll,  employed,  whilst  this 
strug^  was  going  forwsrd  for  her 
lover's  life?  She  had  retreated  to  her 
chamber,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  her 
fiither's  mansion,  in  order  that  she 
mig^t  express  in  private  her  gratitude 
to  Heaven  for  hia  strange  and  wondcr- 
fnl  preservadon ;  and  she  pleaded,  as 
a  resson  for  not  withdrawing  f^wm  it 
during  the  evening,  the  shock  which 
her  feeling  had  experienced  during 
the  excursion  of  the  morning.  U  was 
unfortunate  for  Antony  Clim)rd,  that 
she  was  not  present  at  her  lather's 
board  to  mark  bis  heavy  and  bloods 
shot  eve,  his  abaent  and  distraeted 
ur,  ana  his  confused  snd  petulant  an- 
swrn  to  the  questions  casuslly  ad- 
dreased  to  bim.  She  would  havediv 
covered  the  fever  that  was  lurking  in 
his  veins,  and  would  have  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  roof  of  her  fa- 
ther, '*  when  charity  waa  landlord," 
tiH  he  had  taken  aome  simple  remedy 
to  sllsy  iL  But  destinT  will  have  its 
way ;  and  he  left  Gsmleswsll  Lodge 
in  a  state  of  melancholy  excitement 
-which  added  serere  aggravation  to  the 
dreadful  reflection,  which  had  long 
embittered  hia  repose.  Of  all  this  his 
fair  mistrem  was  ignorant  till  the  next 
morning,  when  a  meascnger  from  Baiw 
den  tower  brought  the  dissstrons  in- 
telligence to  Gamleswall,  that  Antony. 
Cli&rd  had  been  oonveyed  home  <m  a 
litter  of  broken  branches,  by  a  band  of 

S'  psies,  who  had  found  him  wandering 
the  woods  in  all  the  delirium  of  a 
burning  fever.  There  was  a  mysterioua 
meaaage,  he  added,  delivered  at  the 
aame  time  to  Lord  Cliflbrd,  by  a  sin- 
ffular  looking  female,  who  acted  aa 
leader  of  the  party,  and  claimed  as  the 
only  raward  which  she  would  deign 
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to  accept  for  her  servioes,  a  abort  con<« 
versation  with  hia  lordship  in  private* 
With  the  impwt  of  that  conversatioki 
the  meaaenger  was  of  courae  unac« 
quainted ;  but  he  stated  that  it  had  been 
such  as  to  draw  tears  even  from  the  pi- 
tiless boeom  of  a  Clifford.  Hislordsbip^ 
after  dismisdDg  the  gipsy,  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  then  sent  him  to  aoooain  t  Sir  Wal- 
ter Hartlington  of  the  alarming  state  of 
ovuag  Clifford's  health,  and  to  request 
lim  to  break  the  afflicting  tidings  as 
gently  as  he  could  to  his  daughter.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  an- 
guish which  they  excited  in  her  mind. 
Those,  whom  the  same  calamity  has 
pierced  with  a  true  sense  of  misery, 
will  be  able  to  oonceiye  it;  and  to 
those,  whom  it  has  not,  the  most 
powerful  description  would  dbew  but 
faintly. 

The  unaccountable  vicissitudea  in 
the  temper  and  behaviour  of  Antony 
Clifford,  during  the  previous  six 
months,  had  gradually  generated  sus- 
picions in  the  breast  of  Sir  Walter 
Hartlington,  that  he  was  liable  to  tem- 
porary aberrations  of  intellect;  and 
the  inquiries,  which  the  old  knight  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  Institute  into  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  sudden  illness 
under  which  his  daughter's  lover  was 
labouring,  gave  confirmation  of  the 
strongest  character  to  those  suspicions. 
Need  I  mention  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  direct  command  to  his  daughter  to 
break  off^all  intercourse,  both  by  word 
and  by  writing,  with  the  unfortunate 
Clifford,  as  the  most  efficacious  me- 
thod of  eradicating  a  passion,  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  as  a 
•parent  to  view  with  approbation  ;  and 
a  distinct  avowal  to  I>ord  Clifford  of 
the  actual  causes,  which  led  him  to 
form  so  painful,  yet  so  necessary,  a  de- 
termination. Toe  dangerous  symp- 
toms, which  marked  the  progress  of 
his  malady,  rendered  it  for  some  time 
impossible  to  convey  even  a  hint  of 
this  bitter  intelligence  to  the  youthful 
sufferer,  whom  it  interested  so  deeply ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  a 
considerable  advance  to  recovery,  and 
had  begun  to  question  his  attendants 
respecting  the  family  at  Gamleswall, 
that  Lora  Cliffbrd,  ventured  in  the 
mildest  and  most  considerate  terms, 
to  commuiiicate  to  him  the  stern  and 
immutable  resolution  of  Sir  Walter 
Hartlington.  The  communication 
struck  home  to  hia  very  heart  :*-a 
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ghaatliness,  like  that  of  death,  settled 
upon  his  countenance,— and  one  deep 
and  protracted  groan  proclaimed  the 
intense  agony  of  his  spirit.  The 
amendment  of  many  days  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  moment ;  a  relapse 
of  his  disorder  ensued ;  and  life  and 
death  again  contended  for  the  mastery 
over  him.  But  death,  which  cuts  short 
the  career  of  the  happy,  whoi  they 
least  desire  it,  shrinkis  from  the  em- 
brace of  the  wretohed,  who  anxiously 
court  it.  A  strong  constitution  bore 
him  triumphant  over  the  combined 
assaults  of  mental  and  bodily  disease, 
and  restored  him,  a  tardy  convalescent, 
to  struggle  with  the  dismal  conscious- 
ness of  carrying  about  him  a  hopeless, 
endless,  and  unrelievable  sorrow. 

From  the  earlieat  ages,  absence  finrni 
the  beloved  object  baa  been  always 
prescribed  by  physician  and  philoso- 
pher as  the  most  effective  cure  fbrdis- 
ippointed  love.  The  proximity  of  Bar- 
den  Tower  to  Gamleswall  Loage,  ren- 
dered it  an  ineligible  residence  for  An- 
tony Cliffbrd,  during  the  first  parox- 
ysms of  his  grief  and  disappcnntment. 
Every  dell  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
every  glade  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
almost  every  bush  and  copse,  and  holly 
tree  in  the  verdant  bowers  of  Barden, 
mustered  up  associations,  which  ag- 
gravated his  anguish,  by  reminding 
him  of  happier  momenta,  spent  in  the 
society  of  her,  whom  he  was  ordered, 
but  whom  he  found  it  impossible,  to 
cease  to  love.    He  was  therefore  con- 
veyed, as  speedily  as  his  infirm  health 
would  admit,  to  the  baronial  castle  of 
the  Cliffords  atSkipton,  from  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove  him,  aa  he  ac- 
quired strength,  to  the  romantic  sce- 
nery, which  still  rises  in  simple  gran- 
deur around  their  ruined  fortalice  at 
Bromeham.  At  Skipton  Castle,  which, 
though  shorn  of  its  pristine  magnifi- 
cence, frowns  defiance  even  yet  on  the 
impotent  torrent,  which  for  agea  has 
been  atriving  to  undermine  the  rocky 
foundations  on  which  it  stands  in 
deathless  majesty,  he  was  attended 
with  the  most  sedulous  care,    that 
wealth,  and  power,  and  afl^tion  could 
command.    Lord  CUffbrd,  who  was 
partially  infected  by  the  fears,  which 
nad  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
Sir  Walter  Hartlington,  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  their  realization. 
Individuala,  whose  apparent  object 
was  to  wile  away  by  conversation  the 
tedium  of  his  illness,  were  stationed 
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JD  the  tpartinent  of  the  young  Clif- 
foid,  with  Btrict  orders  to  watch  his 
every  motion,  and  to  remove  from  his 
light  erery  object,  which  had  the 
^d^hteit  tendency  to  exasperate  the 
mental  maIadY>  nnder  which  it  was 
deemed  possible  that  he  might  labour. 
Among  these  individuals  was  a  fe- 
ouky  whoezcited  considerable  surprise 
among  the  domestics  of  Lord  Clinbrd, 
from  the  aingttlaiity  of  her  dress  and 
of  her  deineaiioar»— from  the  striking 
Rsemblaiioe  whidi  she  bore  to  the 
mjsteriooB  Egyptian,  who  had  con- 
ducted Antony  Cliffi>rd  safe  home, 
frtmi  he  was  found  delirious  in  the 
forest,— 4Vom  the  tadtumity  which 
she  pieatafed  on  every  thing  relating 
to  herself,  and  towards  all  persons,  ex- 
cept the  snfiering  invalid,— and  from 
the  ahnost  maternal  solicitude  with 
which  ^le  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
his  wants  and  wishes.    They  fancied 
abo,  that  they  perceived  the  existence 
of  some  undefined  but  not  unacknow- 
ledged connexion  between  the  invalid 
and  this  stranger;— «  circumstance 
wfaidi  irritated    their  curiosity   the 
more,  as  it  seemed  to  be  known  and 
mroved  of  by  their  haughty  master. 
Fain  would  they  have  questioned  her 
as  to  the  reasons,  which  had  induced 
her  to  resign  her  wandering  mode  of 
hfe  for  the  sake  of  domiciliating  her- 
self as  aa  inmate  of  a  feudal  fortress; 
^tet  the  grave  austerity  of  her  man- 
neis  forbaide  all  approach  to  familia- 
rity, and  flo  rendered  their  schemes 
for  worming  themselves  into  her  con- 
fidence pemctlv  impracticable.    To 
attend  the  sick-bed,  and  to  soothe  the 
fefered  anguish  of  Antony  Clifford, 
appeared  to  be  her  greatest  pleasure ; 
sod  as  this  disposition,  on  her  part, 
lessened  tlie  laoour  of  his  other  at- 
tendants, and  afforded  them  the  means 
of  indulging  their  truant  inclinations 
at  a  distance  from  his  chamber,  they 
aeqnicaeed  in  her  gradual  assumption 
of  dictatorial  authority  within  it,  and 
tadtly  installed  her  in  the  responsible 
oflioe  of  his  chief  nurse.  Hie  vigilance, 
widi  which  his  minutest  movements 
were  observed,  led  him  to  suspect  the 
motives  which  had  given  rise  to  it ; 
snd,  unfortunately,  inspired  him  with 
a  dttsre  to  deceive  it.    All  his  actions 
were  cautiooaly,  yet  studiously,  made 
subservient  to  his  design  of  lulling  to 
sleep  the  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  of  his  insanity.    His  ef- 
forts were  but  too  successful ;— for 


men  readily  believe  that,  which  both 
their  wishes  and  thdr  interests  ren- 
der them  anxious  to  find  true.  His 
attendants,  misled  by  his  calm  and 
collected  behaviour  on  all  occasions, 
became  every  day  less  vigilant  in  their 
superintendence ;— and  he  soon  con- 
vinced himself  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, he  had  thrown  them  all  com- 
pletely off  their  guard.  To  deceive 
ner  penetrating  eye  was  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  ; — ^but  the  most  afibctionate 
nurse  cannot  alwavs  be  with  her  pa- 
tient ;— and  he  selected  the  opportu« 
nity  of  her  accidental  absence  to  exe- 
cute a  plan,  which  he  must  have  had 
for  some  time  previously  in  his  con*- 
templation. 

There  was  in  Skipton  Castle,  before 
it  was  dismantled  by  order  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  a  spacious  gallery,  which 
traversed  one  entire  side  of  it,  and 
which  was  used  for  several  centuries 
as  an  armoury  by  its  martial  owners. 
A  family,  which,  like  that  of  the  Clif- 
fords, not  only  took  a  decisive  part  in 
all  the  domestic  conflicts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  inherited  the  honourable 
distinction  of  guarding  the  Western 
Marches  against  the  destructive  in- 
cursions of  foreign  marauders,  was 
compelled,  by  a  feeling  of  self-pre^ 
servation,  to  keep  constantly  in  its 
possession  a  large  quantity  of  arms. 
The  Existing  records  of  the  family  in- 
form us,  that  these  instruments  of  de- 
eolation  and  death  were  arranged  in 
every  uncouth  figure  which  the  fan- 
tastic imagination  of  the  armourer 
could  devise,— and  that  they  formed 
a  fruitfiil  subject  of  wonder  and  admi« 
ration  to  the  rustic  visitors,  who,  at 
stated  intervals,  were  permitted  to  be- 
hold them.  In  one  part  of  this  for- 
midable collection,  was  deposited  the 
shattered  corslet,  in  which  the  first 
Lord  Clifford  met  an  honourable  death, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  restore  the  fidl« 
in^  fortunes  of  England,  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Bannockbum; — and, 
in  another  part,  the  glittering  armour, 
in  which  his  more  fortunate  descend- 
ant ujpheld  the  renown  of  his  ancestry 
at  Agincourt,  and  carried  dismay  and 
ruin  into  the  serried  squadrons  of  the 
chivalry  of  France.  Here  hung  the 
sword,  which  for  years  was  the  surest 
defence  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
there  the  dagger,  which  drunk  so  deep- 
ly of  the  best  blood  of  the  house  of 
York.  Around  them  were  stored,  in 
most  admired  disorder,  helmets  aikl 
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gauntkls  Mid  nhields^  biiUand«W4ird8 
and  Bpears,  and  every  defensive  and 
offensive  instrument  of  ancient  war- 
ikre,  soine  bright  as  the  stream  in 
which  they  were  fbvt  tempered^  others 
dark  as  the  age  of  which,  ihey  were 
the  rusty  memorials. 

On  one  occasion,  when  his  faithful 
jAurse  had  resigned  her  station  at  his 
bedside  to  one  of  the  militarv  tenants 
of  the  barony,  Ai^tony  Clififord,  who 
had  (Gained  permission  from  his  phy« 
sicians  to  quit  his  chamber,  and  to 
take  a  short  walk  in  the  corridors  of 
the  castle,  contrived  to  lure  him  into 
this  armoury,  and  then,  after  some 
.conversation  on  the  use  and  advan« 
ta|;e8  of  the  different  weapons  it  con- 
tained, dispatched  him  to  a  remote 
apartment  for  a  curious  match-lock, 
which  he  knew  to  be  kept  there.  The 
man,  8UK>ecting  no  guile,  left  him  to 
perform  his  errand;  but  was  fortu« 
nately  met  on  his  road  by  the  myste- 
rious female,  who  had  taken  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  cure  of  his  mas- 
ter. With  the  instinctive  shrewdness 
of  woman,  she  immediately  suspected 
the  purpose  for  which  her  patient  had 
^ot  rid  of  him,  and  requested  him  to 
return  with  her  in  all  haste  to  the 
armoury.  The  man  assented  ;--And 
they  had  just  reached  it  in  time  to  see 
Antony  Cliffbrd  take  from  its  place 
the  dagger,  with  which  "  the  Buftcber" 
Lord  had  stabbed  the  young  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  direct  its  point  against 
his  own  throat.  "  Fire  and  water," 
he  muttered  to  hi^nself,  "  obey  the 
spell  that  has  been  cast  upon  uiem, 
and  have  lost  their  power  to  work  me 
harm : — but  I  hold  fate  clasped  in  my 
fist.  This  steel,"  he  added,  raising 
his  arm  to  atrike,  "  never  disappointed 
its  possessor,  and  its  stab  is  sure." 
The  blow  fell,  but,  either  from  the 
weakness  of  the  striker,  or  from  the 
nervousness  occasioned  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  or  fromsome 
other  cause,  into  which  it  is  immate- 
rial to  inquire,  failed  to  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound.  A  second  time  was  his 
arm  raised  to  accomplish  his  murder- 
ous intention ;  but  it  was  stopped  in 
its  descent,  and  deprived  by  main 
force  of  the  weapon,  ifhich  it  was 
wielding  so  desperately.  The  hardy 
soldier,  after  he  had  wrenched  the 
dagger  from  the  frantic  vouth,  flung 
it  to  the  farther  end  of  tne  gallery-<- 
graspcd  him  firmly  by  tlie  waist,  and, 
oefore  he  could  recover  from  his  sur- 
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^riae,  carried  Mm  baeki  9od  a^Aained 
him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  chamber. 
Medical  assistance  was  immedlaiely 

Eroeured,  and  to  the  joy  of  his  frienda, 
is  wound,  though  deep,  was  dedared 
to  be  unattended  with  dai^er. 

Lord  CUSEatd,  who  had  now  luUy 
persuaded  himself  of  the  Um^tahle 
nature  of*  the  malady  of  which  ha 
protege  was  liie  victim,  displayed  aoeh 
intense  soUcitude  fix  his  recovery,  that 
for  some  days  he  acarcely  ever  quitted 
his  fiick  room.  The  presence  of  his 
Lordship  seemed  to  overawe  hu  young 
namesake,  and  induced  hka  to  aub* 
mit  to  the  apDlicatioa  of  such  Benae- 
dies  as  his  phyaicianB  neorameBded 
forhisoure*  To  aecure  similar  aiten- 
tion  on  ^e  part  of  others.  Lord  Cli£i 
ford,  whenever  he  was  oblu^  to  leave 
him,  deputed  the  care  of  itfs  patient 
to  such  of  his  friends  as  stood  most 
in  need  of  his  influence  and  supporl ; 
and  by  this  means  rendered  it  almost 
impossiblefor  AatonyCli^Rird  torelanl 
the  closing  of  his  wouad  by  any  «av«> 
ward  or  refl-actorv  conduct  Wedw 
and  months  passed  away  without  fro^ 
dudng  any  oonsiderable  change  in  his 
situation  ;  but  towards  the  eoramenoe- 
ment  of  the  ensuing  spring,  his  medi- 
cal attendants  beinn  to  hold  out  flat* 
tering  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovers. 
With  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  hia 
pain  of  body  and  tribulation  of  miml 
b^an  slowlv  to  depart,  and  wene  suo- 
ceeded,  as  toe  milder  ^eeaes  diffiised 
verdure  and  beauty  over  the  country, 
by  a  calmness  and  ooUectedness  of  de« 
meanour,  which  led  most  of  those  who 
observed  it  to  oondude,  that  Antony 
Cliffi)rd  had  no  longer  any  motion  in 
his  will  to  rebel  against  his  reason, 
but  was  again  in  tune  and  harmony 
with  himself.  The  grief,  which  sa 
long  had  preyed  upon  his  spirit,  ap- 
peared to  nave  dissolved  in  the  heat 
of  its  own  vehemence,  as  also  the  fe- 
ver, which  had  so  long  rioted  in  his 
veins,  and  severed  him  from  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  its  concomitant 
blessings.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  conceived,  that  his  composure 
was  more  affected  than  real,  from  the 
elight  tremor  which  always  came  over 
him  upon  any  accidental  allusion  to  the 
fomily  of  the  Hartlingtons;  and  tlie 
consequence  of  Uiis  notion  was,  that 
a  strict  superintendence  continued  to 
be  exercised  over  him,  long  after  the 
period  when  it  was  deemed  necessary 
by  his  physicians.    Though  a  cloud 
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kij  ih«doif  «d  bis  pile  and 
lofly  blow;  he  waa  an  genenj  full  of 
life  aad  cbeerliiliiins,  zealously  se- 
fM^Sng  eveij  propeeitio^  whidi  pro- 
Ittsed  feadvitT,  and  eagerly  joming 
every  party  which  started  in  quest  of 
pkainrr  end  amusements  Tbeoompa- 
oioDs  of  his  youth,  ^rho  again  flocked 
^roand  him  to  ei\joy  in  his  society 
(hat  delight  wUh  wluch  their  society 
seemed  to  inspire  him,  expressed  their 
iadinwtioii  at  the  state  of  thraldom 
in  wiiich  he  continued  to  be  held«  and 
by  their  repeated  representations  at 
Imt  extorted  a  promise  from  Lord 
CUffinrd,  that  he  should  be  released 
fimm  his  atate  of  turveiUanee,  as  soon 
is  he  had  publicly  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  ur  the  gracious  protection 
riudt  it  had  extended  over  him  in 
the  reeent  aflictbns  with  which  he 
had  been  visited. 

With  a  view  of  performing  this  pro- 
mim^  Lord  Cliffbra  entered  the  apart- 
ment  of  his  young  favourite  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  festival  of 
St  JiAuk  the  Baptist^-a  day  always 
observed  with  peculiar  veneration  at 
Bolton  Priory-^snd  inquired,  whether 
he  felt  indinH  to  get  up  and  attend 
QMtmiog  mass  with  nim  in  the  ehurch 
attached  to  that  religious  retreat  This 
was  an  invitation  which,  at  any  p^od, 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted  oy  An* 
tonj  Cliffiwd ;  £>r  be  had  been  educated 
by  the  Canons  at  Bolton,  and  had  imbi- 
bed, whilst  under  their  tuition,  an  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  the  deep  seclu- 
sion  of  the  valley,  within  which  their 
magnifioent  doisters,  reverend  even  in 
ruin,  stood  embosomed.  The  length 
of  his  recent  confinement  made  him, 
on  hearing  his  lordship's  proposition, 
feel  as  if  he  could  not  welcome  it  rich-* 
]y  enough  with  all  the  wealth  of  words ; 
uid  it  was  therefore  with  more  than 
ordinary  hesitation  that  he  stammered 
out,  in  rsply,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  accom- 
pany nis  patron  on  such  an  expedition, 
especially  as  he  had  long  wanted  to 
unburden  his  mind  to  his  friend  and 
preceptor,  the  Prior.  "  Then  stir  Your- 
self, my  good  lad,"  said  his  Lordship, 
as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room, ''  and 
meet  me,  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed, 
on  the  northern  rampart  of  the  castle. 
We  will  walk  from  thence  into  the 
glen  bdow,  where  our  horses  shall 
meet  us  ready  saddled ;  and  then,  my 
coronet  gainst  any  flat  cap  in  the 
kingdom,  I  am  the  first  to  beat  up 
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the  quarters  of  the  Prior*  Some  veers 
have  elapsed  since  I  last  visited  nun  ; 
and  then,  I  believe,  the  old  man  would 
rather  have  declined  the  honour  of  my 
visit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  see 
him  ere  long,  and  ptrbape  never  un- 
der better  auspices  than  the  present. 
You  shsU  mske  an  offertory  to-day  for 
your  recoverv,  on  the  high  altar  of  his 
church;  and  he  will  then,  perhaps, 
forget  my  past  rudeness  in  the  ful* 
ness  of  our  |^resent  gratitude.  Put 
these  angels  m  thy  purse,  boy ;  and 
let  the  music  of  their  melody  mediate 
for  me  with  thy  old  tutor,  the  Prior." 
The  northern  wall  of  Skipton  Cas* 
tie,  which  the  gallant  Baron  appointed 
as  the  place  of  his  reunion  ^th  his 
young  friend,  stands  on  the  veige  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  which  rises  almost 
perpendiculsrly  from  the  bed  of  one 
of  tne  rapidest  torrents  in  Craven.  As 
its  ramparts  were  on  the  side  of  the 
castle  most  inaocessiUe  to  assailants 
from  without,  and  sa  they  overlooked 
the  pleasure-^grotttids  and  park  attach* 
ed  to  it,  they  formed  a  favourite  pro* 
menade  with  the  Cliffords,  whenever 
they  were  inclined  to  spend  an  idle 
hour  in  lounging  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  fortifications.  It  hsppened, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  Lord  Clif« 
ford  thoughtlessly  extended  his  walk 
beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  as- 
signed to  it,  and  thus  left  Antony  Clie. 
ford  at  liberty  to  ramble  alone  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  where  the  sound* 
est  brain  might  turn  if  the  eye  were 
too  often  east  downwards.  As  Lord 
Clifford  returned  to  the  northern  wall, 
to  keen  to  his  appointment,  a  deep 
moan,  half  uttered  and  half  suppress- 
ed, struck  dismally  on  his  ear,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  dreadful  specta- 
cle, which  met  his  ai^t  on  looking 
from  the  battlements  upon  the  brawl- 
ing stream,  which  chafed  so  angrily 
below  them.  There,  dose  by  its  edge, 
lay  the  body  of  Antony  Clifford,  hide- 
ously mangled,  with  the  blood  gush- 
ing from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
the  flesh  rent  in  many  places  from 
his  fractured  bones.  Orders  were  in- 
stantly usued  to  rescue  him  from  his 
perilous  situation  ;  but  their  execution 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  nume- 
rous injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  his  fall.  Every  attemnt  to  re- 
move him  added  gready  to  tne  agony 
of  his  sufferings ;  and,  as  he  was  yet 
alive,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
and  dress  his  wounds  at  the  nearest 
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cottage,  instead  of  fatiguing  bim,  by 
conveying  him  up  tbe  nill  to  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  castle.  To  the  dismay 
of  his  friends,  who  in  all  his  former 
illnesses  had  admired  his  mildness 
and  tractability,  he  pertinaciously  re- 
«i8ted  the  efforts  of  his  surgeons  to 
relieve  him,  imploring  them  to  leave 
a  wretched  man  to  die,  who  was  tired 
of  existence,  and  determined  to  quit 
it.  Compliance  with  such  a  prayer 
was  of  course  impracticable ;  and,  af- 
ter some  difficulty,  his  fractured  limbs 
were  set,  and  his  numerous  wounds 
were  carefully  bound  up,  in  spite  of 
his  obstinate  and  frantic  struggle  to 
the  contrary. 

The   settled   determination   with 
which  Antony  Clifford  had  for  some 
months  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the 
suicidal  intention,  whidi  he  had  at 
last  avowed, — an  intention,  for  which 
no  adequate  motive  could  even  be  sur* 
mised, — 611ed  all  who  had  observed 
the  opening  dawn  of  his  virtues,  with 
the  most  unfeigned  regret.   But  their 
anguish  was  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  heart-rending  agony,  which 
the  knowledge  of  his  fatal  resolution 
imparted  to  Helen  Hartlington.  From 
the  very  moment,  in  which  her  father 
had  prohibited  all  intercourse  between 
them,  and  had  commanded  her  to 
abandon  hopes  which  she  had  been 
long  permitted  to  cherish,  a  blight  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  upon  her  spirits. 
For  a  while  the  rose  bloomed,  as  be- 
fore,  upon  her  eloquent  countenance, 
deluding  her  anxious  friends  with  the 
treacherous  promise,  that  all  was  still 
sound  and  uncankered  at  her  heart 
By  degrees,  however,  the  ravages  of 
sorrow  made  themselves  visible ;  tbe 
fresh  blood  withdrew  its  healthy  co- 
lour from  her  cheek,  and  gave  way  be- 
fore the  hectic  flushings  of  consump- 
tion.   Every  exertion  was  used  to  re- 
novate her  cheerfulness,  and  to  restore 
her  health.    The  physician  employed 
in  her  behalf  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  but  without  producing  the  slight- 
est amendment ;  for  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  prepare  an  anodyne  capable 
of  soothing  the  feverish  impatience  of 
disappointed  hope.  In  society  she  was 
no  longer  sociable,  and  therefore,  she 
derived  no  comfort  from  the  festive 
parties  in  which  her  father  perseve- 
ringly  involved  her.    Wherever  she 
wandered,  ''  the  demon,  Thought" 
wandered  with  her ;  and  thus,  whe- 
ther she  mixed  in  the  courtly  curclc. 
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which  fluttered  around  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  North  in  his  manorial 
palace  at  York,  or  whether  she  hid 
nerself  in  the  sequestered  cloisters  of 
Easeby,  where  Saint  Agathahad  watch- 
ed over  the  budding  beauties  of  her 
childhood,  she  was  equally  distant 
from  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  with- 
out which  no  change  of  scenery  can 
produce  any  improvement  on  the  bo« 
dily  system.    Her  fiither  was  at  last 
convinced  of  the  utter  useiessnesa  of 
the  diflerent  experiments  which  he 
bad  tried  for  her  relief,  and  yielded 
despondently  to  her  earnest  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  tbe 
seat  of  her  ancestry.     It  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  arrive  at  Gamleswall  just 
at  the  period  when  her  lover  was  re- 
Goverinz  from  the  wounds  which  he 
bad  inflicted  upon  himself  in  the  ar- 
moury at  Skipton,  and  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  deceive  his  friends 
into  a  belief  of  his  sanity,  by  an  afibc- 
tation  of  cheerfulness  which  he  did 
not  possess.  That  he  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  her  sufferings,  whilst  she  was 
still  sensitively  alive  to  the  disastrons 
incidents  in  his  career,  which  had  pro- 
duced them ;  that  his  heaK  should 
sit  lightly  on  its  throne,  whUst  hers 
was  nailed  to  the  earth  by  the  cruel 
blow,  which,  as  she  fancied,  had  pro- 
strated for  ever  the  happiness  of  both, 
•—was  an  event,  of  which  the  possibi- 
lity had  never  suggested  itself  to  her 
imagination.  Dreadful,  therefore,  was 
the  shock  which  the  actual  occurrence 
of  it  communicated  to  her  feelings. 
It  deprived  her  of  the  last  source  of 
consolation  which  remained  to  her  ; 
for  it  shewed  her  how  groundless  was 
her  anticipation,  that  each  would  re- 
main linked  to  the  memory  of  the 
other,  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  recently  separated  them.  The  in- 
creased power  which  was  thus  given 
to  the  disease,  which  was  un^rmining 
her  life,  was  speedily  manifesed  by  the 
increased  rapidity  of  her  decay.  Every 
day  she  became  weaker,  and,  as  her 
friends  remarked  with  pain,  more  an- 
xious to  accelerate  than  to  retard  her 
dissolution.  Whilst  such  was  her  me- 
lancholy temperament,  the  inadver- 
tence of  a  domestic,  who  supposed  her 
to  be  asleep,  made  her  acquainted, 
within  a  few  hours  after  their  occur- 
rence, with  all  the  lamentable  parti- 
culars of  Antony  Clifford's  fall  from 
the  battlements  of  Skipton  Castle. 
The  effect  which  that  i&telligence  pro^ 
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diieed  upon  hor  drooping  fnune,  was 
perfectly  electric  She  rose  in  terrible 

I  from  her  pillow,  and  with  a 

ite  vehemence,  whidi  bore 
I  all  opposition,  insisted  on  being 
inatantljr  conveyed  to  the  town  of 


'  I  feel,*'  she  said,  "  that  I  must 
soon  die ;  but  I  likewise  fed,  that  I 
sbaU  die  enshrined  in  the  afiectiona  of 
him  I  lore.  If  yon  wish,  therefore,  to 
smooth  my  paasase  to  the  grave, — if 
yon  wish  to  console  yourselves,  when 
I  am  gone  hence,  with  the  reflection 
that  yoa  did  all  in  your  power  to  make 
my  dyii^  moments  happy,  bear  me, 

0  bear  me  into  the  presence  of  my 
mai^^  €liflS»d.  The  cause  of  his 
diatresa  is,  even  now,  dimly  shadowed 
out  to  me.  A  secret,  a  mreadful  se* 
oei,  is  driving  him  to  despair.  I  im- 
plore yon,  thetefore,  as  you  would 
CMape  the  curse  of  your  expiring  kins* 
woman,  and  as  you  value  the  safety 
of  an  immortal  soul,  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  extracting  it  from  him 
ere  it  is  too  late.    Perhaps,  even  yet, 

1  may  have  power  to  make  him  endure 
cxistenee,  though  I  can  no  longer  hope 
for  the  happiness  of  sharing  it  with 


There  is,  in  the  drcnmstances  at- 
tending the  adjurations  of  the  dying, 
a  fbree  of  persuasion  far  above  that  of 
die  mete  syllables  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  The  awful  position  which 
thev  occupy  on  that  narrow  isthmus, 
which  divides  time  from  eternity,  pre- 
vents them  from  being  suspected  of 
being  influenced  by  any  selfish  mo- 
lives  of  worldly  interest,^and  the  ex- 
etted  fcding^  of  those  to  whom  their 
appeals  are  addressed,  prompt  them 
to  meur  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  em- 
bitter by  a  refusal  the  agonising  throes 
of  expiring  humanity.  Hence  it  hap- 
Dened,  that  Sir  Walter  Hartllngton 
found  it  iilpoBBiUe  to  resbt  the  urgent 
nnportnnities  of  his  afflicted,  daughter. 
Though  suffering  under  great  debilihr, 
Ae  was  still  capable  of  sustaining  the 
fiuurue  of  a  removal  from  Gamleswall 
to  Sldpton;  snd,  as  her  physidans 
stated,  that  her  health  would  be  less 
endangered  by  the  agitation  of  an  in- 
terview with  Antony  Clifford,  than  by 
the  disappointment  consequent  on  the 
prohibition  of  it,  it  was  determi- 
ned that  she  should  commence  her 
journey  thither  without  delay,  and 
that  subsequent  events  should  decide 
whether  ahe  should  or  should  not  be 
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admitted  to  the  presence  of  her  unfor« 
tunate  lover. 

It  was  now  the  second  morning  from 
that  on  which  Antony  Clifford  had 
been  discovered,  maimed  and  bleeding, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  ramparts  of 
Skipton  Castle.  His  wounds  had  al- 
reaav  assumed  a  favourable  aspect  ;— 
but  his  obstinate  refusal  to  take  the 
slightest  sustenance  prevented  his 
friends  from  flattering  themselves  with 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re* 
coverv.  They  were  all  assembled 
round  his  bed,  protesting  against  his 
desperate  resolution,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  dissuade  him  from  persisting  in 
its  execution,  when  a  famt  struggle 
and  a  confused  noise  of  female  voices 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  in  which  he 
lay,  struck  upon  their  ears,  and  affect* 
ed  them  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur* 
prise  and  anger.  As  one  of  them  step* 
ped  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  Helen  Hartlington  burst 
with  a  sudden  spring  from  the  arms 
of  two  female  attendants,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  holding  her,  and,  dear- 
ing  the  door-way,  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  sick  room  of  her  lover.  In 
one  moment  she  discovered  the  spot, 
where  his  pale  and  emaciated  form  re- 
clined;— in  another  she  placed  her- 
self, all  tears  and  agitation,  by  his  side. 
But  the  spectacle,  which  then  met  her 
rieW,  was  more  than  her  weak  and 
shattered  nerves  could  sustain.  That 
manly  countenance,  of  which  every 
feature  was  indelibly  graven  on  her 
heart,  was  disfigured  with  seams  and 
plasters,  almost  as  hideous  as  the  ter* 
rible  gashes  which  they  concealed ;— - 
those  eyes  which,  in  her  imagination, 
shone  with  a  starry  brightness  too  daz- 
sUng  to  look  upon,  were  sunk  deep 
into  their  unsightly  sockets,  andgleam- 
ed  as  dully  as  the  lamps  of  a  charnel- 
house  ;— whilst  the  curls,  which  her 
memory  pourtrayed  as  waring  in  wan- 
ton majesty  round  his  brow«  loaded 
lus  faded  cneeks  with  tangled  clots  of 
blood,  and  spread  additional  horror 
over  their  death-like  paleness.  One 
shrill  scream,  which  sounded  like  the 
concentrated  cry  of^a  thousand  sor- 
rows, betraved  the  Intensity  of  her 
anguish  at  tnis  dreadful  change.  She 
tried  to  speak  to  him ; — ^but  her  ut- 
terance was  choaked  by  deep  sobs, 
which  audiblv  proclaimed,  that  the 
heart  from  which  thev  came  was  break- 
ing. By  a  sudden  effort  she  once  more 
obtained  the  mastery  over  her  grief; 
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her  tttn  vanished ;  her  sobs  ceased ; 
she  gratified  the  tenderness  of  her  na* 
tore  by  a  lon^  gaze  en  his  altered  li- 
neaments, and  then>  as  if  the  struggle 
had  been  too  powerful  for  her  reason, 
fell  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  his 
aide.  In  a  few  minates  she  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  revived  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation.  In  her  anxiety  to  escape 
from  it,  she  attempted  to  rise ; — ^but 
lier  feet  failed  her ; — and,  from  very 
wrakness,  she  again  sunk  on  the  sick 
430uch  of  her  mangled  lover.  He  would 
have  given  worlds,  had  they  been  at 
his  command,  to  have  been  able  to 
console  and  support  her  in  that  extre- 
mity of  desolate  feeling:  but,  with 
finctured  limbs,  and  a  bandaged  frame, 
how  was  he  to  afford  her  that  assist- 
ance of  whidi  be  stood  so  much  in 
need  himself  ?  By  a  desperate  wrench 
he  partiidly  freed  himself  from  the 
restraint  under  which  his  friends  had 
placed  him ;  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
raise  himself  sufficiently  on  his  pillow 
to  catch  his  adored  mistress  in  his 
arms,  as  she  was  fisUing  a  second  time 
upon  it.  At  that  moment  all  r^ard 
for  the  mere  usages  of  society  flitted 
from  her  mind  ;-*for  she  felt  that  the 
bolt  of  death  was  in  her  heart,  and 
knew  that  she  had  nothing  more  to 
do  widi  the  world  than  to  leave  it. 
Wi^  the  last  exertion  of  her  strength, 
she  flung  herself  into  his  embrace, 
reclined  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
gazed  kindly  yet  mournfully  into  his 
face,  imprinted  a  parting  kiss  on  his 
forehead,  and  in  a  few  affecting  words, 
whidi  almost  died  in  her  throat,  en-* 
treated  him  to  Test  in  peace,  till  they 
should  meet  again,  where  neither  care 
nor  disappointment  could  harrass  or 
divide  them.  They  were  the  last 
words  she  ever  uttered  ;-^for,  as  dieir 
softness  fell,  like  dew,  upon  the  air, 
her  eye,  which  was  sdll  fixed  upon 
his  features,  became  glaaed ;  her  arm, 
which  encircled  his  neck,  relaxed  its 
hold; — and  the  last  mortal  agony 
which  she  had  to  endnre,  passed,  ere 
it  was  sensibly  fdt,  over  the  smiling 
countenance  of  Helen  Hartlington. 

In  the  distress  and  confuaion  of  such 
an  unexpected  scene,  it  waa  not  im- 
mediately perceived  that  lier  pure  spi^ 
fit  had  parted  from  its  earraly  tene- 
ment, and  had  fled  for  refuge  to  its 
kindred  heaven«  Antony  Clifford  was 
the  first  to  diseover  that  the  light  of 
hat  ODuntenance  wis  cxttnguished  for 


ever ;  and  the  disoovery  bereft  him  of 
all  control  over  the  passioBate  grief 
i^nst  which  he  had  been  previously 
wrestling.  Before  his  flital  pm*pose 
oould  be  guessed,  he  forced  the  ban-' 
dages  from  his  fractured  limbs,  and 
tore  asunder  his  half- closed  wounds  ; 
and  then,  as  his  blood  oozed  fbrth  in 
manv  a  channel,  raved  agahist  the  un- 
gentle planets  which  domineered  at 
his  birth.  **  The  prediction  on  which 
I  trembled  to  think,  is  at  length  ful- 
filled ;  the  doom,  which  I  wished  to 
reverse  by  my  own  destruction,  is  at 
last  accomplished.  Yes ;  loved  and 
lovely  one,  thou  hast  fkllen  in  the 
spring  of  hfe  under  the  untimely  frost 
of  death's  perpetual  winter  !*-wliilst 
I,  who  sought  to  save  thee  fhim  the 
spoiler,  live  to  feel  that  I  have  unwiw 
tiDgly  given  thee  to  his  grasp.— Listen 
to  me,  friends,"««4aid  he,  turning  to 
Lord  CHflbrd  and  his  astonished  at* 
tendants — *'  and  listen  to  me  in  the 
awful  certainty  that  the  words  whidt 
I  now  address  to  you  are  the  last  whidi 
I  shall  ever  vpeak.  You  have  long 
thought  me  mad ;  bat  mad  1  have  sot 
been,  though  labouring  under  a  dread* 
ful  secret,  which  might  well  have  made 
me  so.  My  loving  patron,  our  kind 
dead  Lord,  taught  me,  as  you  all 
know,  to  decipher  in  the  stars  the 
destiny  of  the  future;  and,  shortly 
after  his  death>  a  wayward  indinatien 
rend»ed  me  peculiarly  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  fate  they  held  reserved 
for  me.  Acddent,"-Huided  he,  point* 
ing  to  his  mysterious  nurse,  who  hung 
over  him  in  an  agony  of  tears,*— ^'  ao* 
ddent  led  me  to  eneounter  thai  kind* 
hearted  but  eeoentrie  woman,  whe 
was  present  at  my  birth,  and  who  at 
this  moment  knows  more  of  me  than 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  I  know  eer* 
tainly  of  myself.  From  her  I  art»i 
fnlly  extracted  the  infiirraation>  that, 
at  my  nativity,  the  planets  %rene  all  of 
malignant  aspects;^  and  in  bloody 
houses!  and henee  I  became stiU  more 
solidtous  to  learn  the  precise  nature 
of  the  calasiitieB  whidi  were  impend 
ing  over  me.  How  I  collected  the 
preliminary  infimnation,  on  which  mT 
subsequent  calculations  were  fbrmeo, 
it  is  now  needless  to  relate  ;-<Mnifllee 
it  to  say,  that  I  discovered,  bv  the  po- 
tency of  my  art,  that  I  should  live  to 
inflict  deatn  on  those  whom  f  loved 
most  dearly.  I  could  not  aaeertain 
who  the  individuals  weie  to  be ;  but 
yel  it  was  fatn^y  figured  out  to  me, 
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that  they  would  all  be  females.    See 
now,  how  the  weird,  beheld  from  afar, 
has  been  Terified  by  the  event; — re« 
fleet  how  the  orades  of  heaven  have 
been  completed,  even    bv  the  very 
means  which  I  took  to  oefeat  them. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  tried 
every  means  to  get  rid  of  this  wretched 
exbtenoe— but  in  vain.     I  have  in- 
corred  danger  by  earth,  and  air,  and 
fire,  and  water,  which  would  have 
destroyed  any  other  man  that  ever 
breathed; — ^bat  I  remuned  unhurt; 
fiir  I  bore  about  me  a  doomed  life ;" 
and  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
nor  water,  had  power  upon  it.    It 
was  not  idle  vanity  that  prompted  me 
to  eoort    the   bubble  reputation   at 
the  cannon's  mouth  ^it  was  not  an 
dring  step   that   plunsed  me  into 
the  roaring  chasm  of  the  Ghastrills; 
^t  was  not  the  delirium  of  fever, 
diat  hurried   me   into    the  bonfires 
of  Flasby-fell;— but  it  was  a  fixed 
snd  settled  resolution  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
iSile,  by  a  voluntary  death,— the  mur- 
derous destiny,  which  it  waspredoom* 
ed  that  I  should  fulfil.    I  saw  through 
an  your  subsequent  designs  to  deou 
me  firom  mischief,  and  contrived,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  elude  them;  but 
even  then,  after  all  my  exertions,  the 
dirk  whidi  shed  the  life-blood  of  a 
Flantagienet,  would  not  shed  mine ; — 
and  the  dizzy  height,  from  which  I 
lanndied  Toajieif  into  the  void  of  air, 
was  not  sufiSdently  elevated  above  the 
rocks,  on  which  I  fell,  to  dash  out  my 
desperate  brains.    But,  whilst  I  was 
thus   blindly  wandering  without   a 
guide  in  the  mazes  of  fate,  I  inflicted 
on  her,  whom  I  loved  best  of  all  crea- 
ted Uiings,  the  very  death,  which  I 
wished  to  ward  on.    I  dreamed  of 
death,  inflicted  by  fire  or  sword  or 
poison;  but  never  dreamed  of  that 
more  slo^and  torturing  death,  which 
accompanies  a  breaking  heart    Yes ! 
that  heart  which,  in  all  its  pulsations, 
beat  for  me  alone,  was  broken  by  my 
wayifard,  desperate,  and  inexplicable 
conduct !— and  shall  I,— who  betrayed 
her  harmless  peace  to  a  premature  end, 
~-«hall  I — ^h^  unwiliins  murderer—- 
survive  to  mourn  over  the  desolation 
which  I  have  created,  and  to  extend 
it,  perhaps,  even  still  more  widely  P 
No ; — *  blood  asketh  blood,  and  death 
must  death  requite.'    I  wdcome  its 
advances,  as  those  of  a  friend,  and  rush 
to  revenue  upon  myself  the  erueltv  of 
which  I  nave  been  guilty.  A  few  snort 
Vot-  XXV. 


hours,  and  m]r  spirit,  purged  of  its  un- 
intentional crime,  will  be  reunited  to 
hers.  Let  me  spend  them,  1  entreat 
you,  undisturbed ; — ^let  me  pass  peace* 
ably  to  my  rest;— and  then,  wnea  I 
am  become  aa  one  who  has  never  been, 
lay  me  by  the  side  of  her,  who,  though 
we  were  parted  in  our  lives,  joined  me 
in  wishing,  that  in  death  we  should 
not  be  divided.  One  kiss  on  her  cold 
cheek,  and  then  deal  with  me  as  voa 
list ; — ^for  know,  my  parting  spee^  is 
spoken— these  lips  snail  never  open 
more." 

The  intention  thus  undisguisedly 
declared,  was  aa  resolutely  executed  ; 
for,  from  the  moment  of  avowing  i^ 
Antony  Clifibrd  paid  no  heed  to  the 
supplications  of  his  friends,  but  locked 
himself  up  in  impenetrable  silence.  Af- 
ters frightful  loss  of  blood,  his  wounds 
were  again  stanched ;  but,  as  he  still 
persisted  in  rejecting  eveiv  kind  of 
nourishment,  it  wouul,  pernaps,  have 
been  kinder  to  have  allowed  them  to 
bleed  on  without  hinderance.  Against 
such  a  combination  of  weaknesn,  pri« 
vation,  and  suffering,  as  existed  in  his 
person,  humsn  nature  cannot  long  hold 
out ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  with* 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mistress,  the  cold  dew,  which 
in  huge  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead, 
the  ashy  semblance,  which  spread  iU 
self  over  his  meagre,  lon^ -drawn  conn* 
tenance,  and  the  laborious  difficulty 
wi^  which  he  drew  his  slow  and  in- 
terrupted respiration,  convinced  his 
weeping  attendants,  that  the  same  day 
would  see  them  both  ready  for  the 
cold  obstruction  of  the  tomb.    The 
conviction  filled  the  Egyptian  nurse, 
who  had  so  tenderly  smoothed  his  side 
pillow,  with  such  consternation,  that 
It  became  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
his  room,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
disturbing  his  dying  moments  bv  the 
clamorous  expression  of  her  grief.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  beholders.   Lord 
Cliflford  stooped  at  once  from  his  pride 
of  place,  and  led  her  with  marks  of  great 
commiseration   into    another    apart- 
ment   He  there  uttered  a  few  worda 
to  her  in  a  consoling  tone,  but  in  an 
unknown  language :  and  then  return- 
ed, with  the  traces  of  strong  emotion  on 
his  countenance,  to  await  the  cata- 
strophe of  this  melancholy  tragedy.  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Antony  Clif- 
ford beckoned  his  noble  patron  to  ap- 
proach his  bedside;  the  motion  was 
instantly  obeyed.    The  dying  youth 
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dasoed  his  LordBhii^'s  hand  with  a 
feeble  gripe,  raised  it'sratefully  to  his 
Ups,  and  sighed  deepT^r,  as  he  relin- 
ouished  it  for  his  crucifix.  He  then 
ml  slowly  back  upon  his  couch,  and 
after  two  or  three  oouTulsive  struggles, 
which  seemed  like  the  last  efforts  of 
departing  sensation,  sunk  into  that 
deep  andtorpidslumber  which,  though 
not  death  itself,  is  its  immediate  pre- 
cursor. Another  short  interval  elap- 
0ed,*and  then,  amid  a  burst  of  infee* 
tious  sorrow,  the  death«wail  sounded 
sadly  for  Antony  Clifibrd. 

llie  sun  was  careering  brightly  in 
the  heavens,  and  all  nature  was  re- 
joicing in  its  unclouded  glory,  as  the 
ihnerai  procession  of  Hden  Hartlinjg;* 
ton,  ana  Antonv  ClifiS)rd,  wound  its 
toilsome  and  melancholy  way  to  Bol- 
ton Abbey.  The  sportive  deer  were 
bounding  lightly  over  the  hills,  and 
the  glad  biids  were  warbling  melodi- 
ously in  the  thickets,  as  if  none  but 
.  the  uving  were  moving  amongst  them ; 
and  hut  for  the  wild  dirae,  which 
mingled  with  the  whispers  of  the  wind, 
and  but  for  the  deep-toned  knell  which 
ever  and  anon  rose  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully above  it,  the  lone  traveller  would 
never  have  conjectured  that  Death 
was  conveying  its  victims  through 
those  smiling  scenes.  As  the  proces- 
sion approached  the  portals  of  the 
Abbey,  it  was  met,  as  was  then  custo- 
mary, by  the  young  men  and  maidens 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  in  their 
best  array,  who  hung  upon  the  hearse 
chaplets  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  strew- 
ed its  path  with  rosemary,  pansies  and 
ine. 

At  the  same  moment  the  solemn 
chant  of  the  Miserere  thrilled  upon 
the  soul,  and  was  succeeded,  as  it 
gradually  melted  into  silence,  by  the 
still  more  affecting  strains  of  the 
parting  requiem  for  the  dead.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  churdi  of 
Home  are  impressive  at  all  times, 
but  they  were  rendered  more  than 
ssually  impressive  in  the  present  in« 
stance,  by  the  recollection  of  the  sin- 
^larly  unfortunate  destiny,  of  the 
youthful  pair,  in  whose  behoof  they 
were  celebrated.  A  short  time  ago, 
and  every  thing  promised  them  a  long 
enjoyment  of  happiness  together;  on 
a  sudden,  clouds  and  darkness  over- 
shadowed their  prospects ;  and  a 
storm  arose,  which  parted  them  in 
life,  only  to  reunite  them  inseparably 
in  Uie  grave.  The  unexpected  vicis- 
situdes which  they  had  recently  un« 
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deigone,— their  wedding*  cheer  chan* 
eed  into  burial  feasts,  their  nuptial 
hymns  into  sullen  dirges,  and  Uieir 
bridal  garlands  into  funenl  wreatha, 
made  every  spectator  feel  his  own  de- 

Sendence  upon  Providence,  and  muae 
eeply  upon  the  instability  of  fortune; 
It  was  owing  to  the  engrossing  feeling 
of  religion,  which  such  reflections  na- 
turally generate  in  the  human  bosom, 
that  a  tall  female,  whose  features  were 
carefully  concealed  by  her  mourning 
hood  and  cloak,  contrived  to  intrude 
herself,  without  being  observed,  among 
the  crowd  of  mourners,  and  to  take 
her  station  at  the  head  of  the  two  cof- 
fins. As  they  were  moved  to  Uie 
g^ave,  in  which  they  were  to  repose, 
till  the  dawning  of  a  bright  eternity, 
she  moved  quietly  along  with  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  both  de- 
posited in  their  final  resting-place, 
and  that  incense  had  been  Uirown, 
and  holy  water  sprinkled  over  them, 
that  her  vehement  emotion  and  dis- 
tracted gestures  attracted  general  at- 
tention. No  one  knew  her ;  but  the 
excess  of  grief  under  which  she  labour- 
ed, gained  for  her,  though  unknown, 
both  sympathy  and  respect ;  and  she 
was  thus  enabled  to  reach  the  brink 
of  the  grave  and  to  look  down  from 
its  damp  mound  upon  its  insensible 
inmates,  as  the  grave-dig^  b^gn 
his  necessary  task  of  closing  it  up.  The 
dull  hollow  clatter  of  the  earth  upon 
the  coffins  had  scarcely  grated  upon 
her  ear,  when,  with  a  tone  of  anguish, 
which  dwelt  long  in  the  memory  of 
Lord  Chfford,  she  sobbed  out,  ''  My 
son,  my  son  T'  and  fell  in  frantic  sor- 
row upon  his  corse.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  was  taken  out  of  his  grave  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  ;  and  the  removal 
of  her  hood  to  restore  her  to  animation 
displayed  to  the  wondering  domestics 
of  Lord  Clifford  the  features  of  Anto- 
ny Clifford's  mysterious  nurse,  without 
her  gipsy  tinge  and  complexion,  and 
to  the  elder  villagers  who  were  pre- 
sent, the  long-lost  features  of  the  once- 
bved  lily  of  Egremond,  without  their 
bloom  and  youthful  beauty.  The  half- 
guessed  secret  of  many  years  was  thus 
revealed  beyond  denial,  and  Lord 
Clifford  stood  before  the  astonished 
group  as  the  despoiler  of  her  innocence, 
and  the  father  of  her  child.  Many 
circumstances,  which  before  appeared 
unaccountable,  became  immediately 
capable  of  easy  explanation  ;  and  the 
import  of  the  gipsy's  secret  conversa* 
tion  with  his  Lordship  on  her  restoring 
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her  ciifld  to  hb  care  after  reaealng 
Ilim  from  the  talasii^  bonfire  of  Flaa* 
by-fell,  and  the  canae  of  her  lubse* 
ijoeatly  aeeking  and  obtaining  admis- 
sum  into  hia  family  aa  nnise,  were 
both  equally  apparent  There  were, 
howerer,  portiona  of  her  history,  into 
whidi  the  cariosity  of  the  vulgar  found 
it  imnoasible  to  penetrate ;  and  it  was 
ady  Dy  reodllecting  the  unworthy  as- 
sooation- which  Lord  Clifibrd  had 
ftrmed  in  early  life  with  the  rovin«r 
ontUwa  of  Crokerise  fprest,  that  any 
mode  could  be  found  of  accounting 
§x  her  asaodation  with  the  troop  of 
gipsies,  which  continued  to  infi»t  it. 
On  aQ  such  points  Lord  ClifR>rd  and 
herself  were  the  only  persons  who 
eoold  throw  lig^t ;  but  Lord  Clifibrd 
was  unwQling,  and  she  was  unable,  to 
be  eommunicatiye ;  for,  as  if  to  shew, 
that  the  eup  of  her  misfortunes  had 
not  hitherto  been  full,  she  only  reeo- 
Tered  from  her  insensibilitjr  to  pass 
the  remnant  of  her  days  in  incnnble 


Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  melancholy  pageant  of  that  day 
awoke  the  nide  sympathies  of  the  |^« 
santry  of  Craven  ;  but  though  time 
has  now  unroofed  the  towers  of  Bar- 
den,  and  hurled  down  the  lofty  aisles 


and  superb  altars  of  Bolton  Abbey,  it 
has  not  enthrely  swept  away  all  me* 
morials  of  these  unfortunate  lorers. 
Though  stripped  of  the  heraldic  tro- 
phies  and  the  architectural  honours 
which  once  adorned  it,  the  tomb  which 
contains  their  ashes  still  exists ;  and 
when  I  first  saw  it,  about  thirty  years 
a^,  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  the  stranger,  by  the  simdUdty 
of  its  form  and  construction,  whe- 
ther its  appearance  is  gifted  with  the 
same  charm  at  present,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  for  I  have  not  recently 
visited  that  portion  of  merry  England; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  I  s])eak,  it 
generally  save  rise  to  inquiries  re- 
specting the  parties  who  slumbered 
beueatn  its  moss-dad  canopy.  The 
answers  were  commonly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  involving  a  confused 
story  of  love  and  madness,  and  voIuum 
tary  death.  Its  palpable  inconsisten- 
des  rendered  me  desirous  to  discover 
its  actual  incidents ;  and  after  sundry 
difficulties,  I  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  the  dderly  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  in  scattered  fragments,  the 
particulars  whidi  I  have  combined  to« 
gether  in  the  History  of  Cliffiird  the 
Astrologer,  a  L^nd  of  Craven. 

TauTOKicus. 


TH8  HSDOBMOG. 

Some  carping,  cross- grain'd  souls  there  be, 

(Male  spedmens  are  nd^  the  rarest,) 
Will  split  you  half  a  hair  in  two 
In  argument ;  to  prove  green  Nue, 
Or  thie  not  that—^r  truth  not  trtie, 
When  it  shines  fairest 

Twottld  wear  the  patience  of  a  saint, 

A  Job,  a  Grizssel,  all  to  tatters. 
One  of  those  wearvinff  wights  to  hear 
Harp-harping  on  for  half  a  year, 
(His  motto's  always  "  persevere,") 
Anent  such  matters. 

But,  if  you  prise  an  hour  of  peace, 

(Well  just  suppose,  Ma  am !  he's  yotir  Sposo,) 
Be  cautious  now  you  make  pretence 
To  pose  him  with  superior  sense. 
Or  airs  of  calm  indifl^nce. 

Play  ''grandiose." 

That  way  won't  do— believe  me,  'twon't— 

You  might  as  well  oppose  a  river ; 
Or— after  fighting  very  hard. 
If  you  do  take  him  off  his  guard. 
And  get  the  best  on't— mark  my  word. 
You're  lost  for  ever. 
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To  be  oon?inced  he's  in  the  wrong  !«- 

That  all  his  manly  wit's  been  wasted !— - 
To  prove  himself  b,  goose !— and  you 
An  orade  I  and  to  eschew  . 
Your  meekly  Christian  triumph  too  !— 
More  bitter  dose— (that  dose  you'U  rue)— 
Man  never  tasted. 

And  it's  by  no  means  very  safe 

Always  to  suffer,  like  a  martyr 
In  sUent  sweetness,— or  to  yield. 
At  the  first  onset,  sword  and  shield ; 
He'd  rather  you'd  defend  the  field. 
And  woman's  charter. 

Or  there's  an  end  of  his  enjoyment  !— 

He  can't  talk  on,  without  an  answer. 
From  mom  till  night ! — But  have  a  care 
How  far  you  venture  with  your  share 
O'  th'  aigument;— a  nice  affair 

T*  engage  Drawcansirl 

But  there  are  methods. — First, — ^look  here,— 

Observe  this  odd,  brown  bunch  of  thistles ; 
Touch  where  you  will  the  living  ball,— 
(For  'tis  alive  /—'twill  eat  and  crawl  !)— 
Its  dusky  coat  is  guarded  all 

With  stiff  black  bristles! 

Well  I  will  you  try  your  naked  grasp. 

To  clutch  the  crabbed  creature  firm  in. 
And  all  his  charms  unfold  to  view  ? 
Handle  him  gentlv— TAo^  won't  do- 
Boldly— he'll  prick  your  fingers  through — 
"  Deuce  take  the  vermin !" 

Come,  come— we've  other  ways— Let's  set 

This  cream  down  by  the  churlish  villain— 
Ah  !  ha ! — ^how  soon  he  smells  it  out ! 
Look !  there's  a  paw !  and  there's  a  snout ! 
An's  all  unrolled- now ! — Liq'rish  lout  I 
See  how  he's  swilling ! 

And  all  his  bristles  laid  so  smooth ! 

Well,  what  a  change !  who  could  have  thought  it  ? 
He's  really  (for  a  hedgehog)  pleasing— 
'Twas  neither  tend^ness,  nor  teazing. 
But  that  good  cream  he's  over  seas  in 

To  pass  that  brought  it. 

And  to  effect  such  change  benign 

In  human  Hedgehx^^^^sami  or  sinner— 
To  smooth  his  bristles— soothe  his  rage— 
There's  not  an  argument  so  sage, 
Or  so  prevailing.  111  engage. 

As  a  good  dinner. 

C. 
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<<  Will  ycni  neyer  hold  your  little, 
ydping  tongues  to-night  ?"  said  Betty 
Lawioa  to  the  nursery  brood,  whom 
die  had  presided  over  ever  since  their 
birth,  and  whom  she  had  just  tucked 
into  ttie  Yarious  sized  cribs  which  sur« 
raanded  an  ample  nursery.  "  Your 
elder  brothers  are  all  quiet  in  the  next 
room,  and  so  is  your  sister;  111  war- 
ranl  they  dinna  get  leave  to  cheep  a 
wud  at  school^  after  they  are  in  their 
beds;  and  they  will  be  wed  sleepit, 
and  up  before  any  of  you  bairns,  to 
wiflh  their  mamma  a  good  Hansel 
Iklonday.** 

**  Well  but,  Beaty,  lust  answer  me 
this  one  question,"  said  a  pertinacious 
httle  rogue,  raising  a  curlv  bullet  of  a 
head  from  a  well  tumblea  pillow  ;— 
**  rU  go  to  sleep  this  instant  if  you 
win  omy  tell  me.  Was  that  a  guinea 
mamma  sent  out  to  get  silver  for?— I 
wonder  how  much  we'll  get  to  our 
hansels?" 

''  Oh,  Jemmy,  you  should  not  be 
thinVing  about  mouev  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,"  whispered  a  fair- 
hsiied  little  girl,  whom  Beaty  loved 
above  all  the  rest ;  "  you  know  that 
nurse  says,  the  fairies  can  turn  it  all 
into  diucky  stones,  if  we  think  about 
numey  in  our  beds." 

"  Tut,  nonsense !"  said  Jemmy ;— * 
'*  Mary  is  slways  dreaming  about  the 
faiiies,  because  papa  calls  her  his  little 
dfl  Well,  if  I  get  five  shillings  for 
my  hansel.  111  buy  jou  a  little  green 
ooaty,  Mary,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
torn  my  money  into  chucky  stones." 

**  Well,  do  not  say  another  word 
about  it,  but  go  to  sleep  this  instant. 
S6e,  yon  are  wakening  Willie,  and  111 
have  the  whole  pack  of  you  up ;  and 
if  that's  the  case.  Jemmy,  111  posi- 
tively leave  you  at  home  when  we  go 
to  the  shops  in  the  morning." 

This  terrible  threat  had  the  desired 
eSecl,  for  Beaty  was  known  to  rdgn 
despotic  in  the  nursery ;  and  her  judg- 
ments being  as  merciful  as  just,  they 
wcK  never  interfered  with  by  Mrs 
Seaton,  the  mother  of  these  children. 

Sweet  were  ihe  young  voices,  and 
the  pattering  of  Httle  feet,  which  as- 
sailed the  happy  {Murents'  ears,  as  the 
little  troop  burst  into  their  room  to 
wish  them  a  good  Hansel  Monday. 
Mr  Seaton  kiraed  his  children,  and 
then  led  them  to  their  mother's  bed. 
The  Uire^  elder  of  Beaty's  charge  could 


just  on  tiptoe  reach  the  mother's  lips ; 
whilst  the  father  helped  a  round  £Med 
little  girl  to  scramble  up  the  bed,  and 
Beaty  held  the  crowing  baby  in  her 
arms. 

*'  Now,  little  Jane,  you  must  not 
sit  on  mamma's  pillow,"  exclaimed  the 
dauntless  James ;  "  for  I  know  all  our 
hansels  are  under  it." 

''  No,  not  all," said  the  silver-tongued 
Mary,  **  for  I  see  something  very  pret- 
ty peeping  out  on  the  other  side.  Ob^ 
mamma,  may  I  see  what  it  is  ?" 

The  mother  smiled,  and  Mary  drew 
out  a  little,  green  silk  frock,  with  sil- 
ver clasps. 

''  Oh,  it  is  for  me,"  said  the  happy 
child,  ''  because  I  am  papa's  fairy  1-— 
And  here  is  a  doll  for  Jane,  and  a 
purse  for  James,  and  anodier  for  Wil- 
liam ;  and  a  little  one  for  me,  I  de- 
clare, besides  my  pretty  frock !" 

*'  Ob,  mamma  and  papa,  how  good 
you  are !"  exclaimed  the  joyous  crea- 
tures, and  the  kisses  were  renewed. 

*'  Now,  my  little  ones,  you  must 

E9  to  breakfast.  Nurse,  take  your  bov  ; 
is  mother's  kiss  is  all  he  cares  tor 
yet." 

''  May  God  bless  my  infant!" 
breathed  the  grateful  mother,  imprint- 
ing a  kiss  upon  his  rosy  cheeks. 

To  breakfast  the  little  ones  went ; 
but  what  child  who  knows  the  value 
of  a  sixpence,  and  sees  before  him  the 
toy-shop's  boundless  range,  can  look  at 
"  parritch"  on  a  Hansel  Monday !  No  ; 
we  may  all  remember^  the  tumbled 
bed,  Uie  untasted  breakfast,  which 
told  how  unnecessary  was  sleep  or  food 
to  ihe  happy  expectants  of  a  day  like 
this! 

And  now  the  little  coats,  the  worst- 
ed gloves,  and  snow-boots  were  duly 
budded  on,  and  the  mother  saw  the 
joyous  troop  depart.  She  did  not  de- 
tam  them  with  ill-  timed  cautions,  lec- 
tures, or  advice,  to  check  the  freedom 
of  their  wildest  wishes ;  she  stayed  but 
for  a  moment  her  little  Mary,  and, 
wrapping  the  Indian  shawl  still  closer 
on  her  breast,  she  bade  Beaty  take  care 
of  her  gentle  child.  The  two  elder 
boys  had  already  gone  out  with  Mr 
Seaton ;  and  Fanny,  being  a  h'ttle  be- 
yond Beaty's  control,  remained  to  ac- 
company her  mother. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  old  and 
young,  to  behold  the  various  groups 
of  reetless,  happy  beings,  which  that 
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day  crowded  the  far-stretched  line  of 
Pnnoe's  Street  Ahready  were  to  be 
seen  some  impatient  little  urchins,  the 
offspring  of  chicken-pecked  mothers, 
returning  with  their  load  of  gilded 
baubles  from  their  early  walk.  And 
passing  them  came  upright,  pale-faced 
girls,  the  governess's  pride!  Poor 
uiings,  one  daj  of  freedom  might  have 
been  permitted  you,  just  to  gild  the 
gloom  ofiBuch  a  life  of  vain  and  heart- 
tos  toil!  And  now  came  youthful 
mothers,  and  proud  young  papas,  with 
riotous  boys,  and  giggling  rosy  girls, 
as  happy  in  the  toy- shop  as  their  chil- 
dren were.  But  amongst  all  the  va- 
rious throng,  none  were  more  natu- 
rally joyous  than  Beaty  Lawson'a 
brood.  They  were  the  children  of  a 
good  old-fashioned  nursery,  where 
mtich  kindness  and  little  discipline 
kept  all  in  order.  Beaty  knew  notning 
of  the  thousand  methods  and  never- 
en^ng  books,  which  are  now  thought 
necessary  for  the  education  of  youth. 
But  she  had  all  her  Bible  by  heart, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare, 
besides  a  superabundance  of  fairy  tales 
and  romantic  ballads ;  and  the  little 
Seatons  knew  no  severer  punishment 
than  Beaty's  declaring  that  she  would 
not  tcU  a  story  for  a  week.  Never 
was  an  impure  word  or  a  base  action 
known  in  Beaty's  nursery.  Her  own 
mind  was  the  mirror  of  purity  and 
truth;  her  heart  the  seat  of  ardent 
and  active  feeling. 

The  little  Seatons  felt  it  no  penance 
to  be  confined  to  such  a  nursery. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  privileged 
ground,  where  they  could  enact  a 
Uiousand  sports,  sure  of  Beaty  Law- 
son's  assistance  and  applause.  Even 
Sunday,  that  day  of  iniudidous  gloom 
to  many,  shone  a  holiday  to  them; 
nay,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  all  the 
seven,  for  the  pious  father  spent  it 
with  his  children ;  and  when  retired 
from  their  parents,  they  had  still  to 
look  to  Beaty's  Bible  story ;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den^the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
or  Mary's  favourite  Ruth,  was  the 
only  question. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Mon- 
day is  already  come,  and  that  Beaty 
has  to  attend  to  other  high  behests. 
No  light  task  was  hers,  to  hear  and 
answer  the  thousand  questions  and 
never-ending  projects,  as- to  what  their 
cxhaustiess  wealth  might  be  equal  to 
procure.  But,  before  entering  the 
tempting  precincts  of  the  toy-shop, 
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Beaty's  custom  had  ever  been  to  exact 
from  each  child  a  tenth  of  its  treasure, 
to  be  appropriated  by  her  to  some  ob- 
ject of  cnarity;  and  this  being  given 
with  open  heart  and  willing  hand, 
there  was  no  farther  check  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  rest.  It  was  delkhtfol 
to  listen  to  the  various  projected  pur- 
chases— the  magnificentpresents  they 
intended  to  bestow.  William  knew 
his  papa  wanted  a  barometer,  and 
did  nurse  think  they  would  get  it  at 
the  toy-shop,  and  that  Mrs  Connel 
would  give  it  him  for  half  a  crown  ? 
Then  came  a  list  of  gifts,  commencing 
with  a  satin  gown  for  mamma,  and  end- 
ing with  a  tea-canister  for  Betty  die 
cook.  If  these  things  were  at  last  dis- 
covered to  be  beyond  their  grasp,  and 
something  humbler  was  suggested 
when  in  the  toy-shop,  great  at  least 
had  been  their  delight  in  talking  of 
them,  and  Beat^  was  sure  to  make 
honourable  mention  of  the  first  inten« 
tion  on  their  return  home.  And  now 
the  toy- shops  baring  been  ransacked^ 
and  the  merits  of  good-humoured  Mrs 
Connel  been  thoroughly  discussed,  an- 
other pleasure  was  still  in  store—a  viut 
to  Georee's  Square,  to  taste  old  aunty 
Stewart^  bun.  Thk  had  always  form* 
ed  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Hansel 
Monday. 

As  long  as  the  little  Seatons  could 
remember  George's  Square,  so  long 
had  aunty  Stewart  inhabited  the  same 
house,  and  sat  at  her  little  wheel  in 
the  same  chair,  just  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  window.  Her  grey  silk 
gown,  her  beautiftd  pinched  cap,  her 
silver  hair  and  smooth  unwrinkled 
skin,  these  had  never  altered.  Tha« 
stood  the  little  table  with  her  Bible^ 
the  newspapers,  and  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  and  from  year  to  year  these 
dear  children  had  come,  and  still  found 
all  the  same.  The  bright  brass  grate 
with  its  shining  utensils,  the  maho* 
gany  cat,  on  which  the  frothy  butter* 
ed  toast  was  placed  at  breakfast,  and 
the  plates  were  warmed  at  dinner ;— - 
the  china  figures  on  the  mantel-pieoe, 
where  Sir  John  Falstafi^,  with  his 
paunch  stufiTed  full  of  fun,  still  stood 
so  temptingly  beyond  their  reach  ; 
these  well-known  sights  were  sure  to 
meet  their  eyes  as  the  littie  folk  march- 
ed  into  aunt  Stewart's  parlour. 

"  Well,  my  bairns,  and  is  this  you  ?" 
said  the  good  old  lady,,  layii^  aside 
her  spectiudes,  and  carefully  marking 
with  a  pin  the  place  in  the  newspaper 
she  had  been  reading ;  for  since  ner 


ineoion  ^^  began  to  fiul|  ibe  found 
this  te  fiurest  way  of  nmkiDg  straight 
wvk  of  the  papen.  '' Is  this  yon,  my 
biiras,  eome  to  wish  your  old  aonty 
s  good  Hansel  Monday,  and  tell  her 
all yonr news?  Mary,  my  little  wo- 
nun,  g^Te  Annie  a  cry ;  she'll  be  up  in 
the  store-room  looking  afker  the  ban." 
Bat  it  was  not  neoessarv  to  hurry  An* 
nio^  ftf  she  had  heard  the  well-known 
little  tongues  in  the  parlour,  and,  "  Is 
that  theUttle Seatons ?"  in  h^ kindly 
voice,  was  answered  by  their  running 
to  meet  her  as  ^e  came  down  the 
stsir,  with  a  beaming  face,  and  a  plate 
wdl  heaped  with  short-bread  and  with 
faun. 

Anine>  the  unmarried  daughter  of 
Mrs  Stewart,  was  past  the  age  of  beau- 
tf,  i£  die  ever  had  possessed  it ;  but 
toeie  was  a  charm  about  the  whole  of 
the  Stewart  £unily  faTbeyond  that  of 
beauty,  although  some  of  them  had 
been  eminent  for  loveliness, — ^their 
minds  seem^  never  to  grow  old.  There 
Wis  within  a  sfninging  well  of  warmth 
and  kindliness,  of  cheerful  thoughts 
and  lively  fan,  whidi  all  the  cares  of 
this  weary  world  had  never  checked. 
Tliey  haa  met  with  msny  trials,  yet 
BtiU  they  saw  the  bright  side  of  every 
thing,  and  their  lives  seemed  but  a 
eonmual  song  of  thankfulness  to 
God. 

The  children  now  being  seated,  the 
greatcoats  unbuckled,  the  cold  dioes 
taken  off,  and  the  little  feet  rubbed 
into  a  glow,  a  drop  of  Aunty's  cordial 
and  a  piece  of  bun  was  dulv  admini- 
stered to  each.  Then  came  tne  display 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  which  had 
been  bought— the  large  Hansels  which 
they  had  got;  and  how  the  little 
tongues  did  go  about  all  that  had 
been  felt,  seen,  and  done  since  the 
morning  1  Oh,  what  a  pity*that  Han- 
sel Monday  should  ever  end !  But  Bea- 
ty  Lawson  reminded  them  that  H  was 
getting  late,  and  thejr  had  still  to  visit 
cousin  Stewart  in  his  room.  It  was 
not  to  everv  one  that  this  gentleman 
chose  to  shew  himself,  ana  few  be- 
sides the  little  Seatons  dared  to  in- 
trude on  his  Sanctum  Sanctorum; 
but  they  were  always  sure  of  a  kind 
reception.  How,  with  his  kindly  feel- 
ings and  lively  delight  in  every  thing 
which  looked  young  and  happy,  Mr 
Stewart  had  remained  a  bachelor,  was 
like  many  other  wonders,  never  rightly 
understood.  But  there  he  sat  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  the  picture  of 
content.     His  pen  seemed  never  idle. 


yet  what  he  wrote,  or  where  it  went^ 
or  if  the  world  was  ever  the  wiser  for 
it,  no  one  ever  knew;  but  at  all 
events  he  was  the  busiest  and  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  Himself,  his  room,  and 
all  about  him,  was  the  picture  of  com- 
fort, order,  and  scrunulous  tidynesb 
He  hsd  been  a  very  nandsome  man, 
and  when  dress  was  more  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  gentleman 
than  it  now  is,  his  hsd  still  been  con« 
spicuous.  Regularly  as  nine  o'dodc 
struck  was  Mr  Stewart  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  hands  of  an  ancient  barber, 
who  had  diaved,  powdered,  and  tied 
his  cue  for  more  than  thirty  vears,  dis« 
cussing  at  the  same  time  the  politica 
of  the  dinr,  mourning  over  the  dese- 
neracy  oi^  the  times,  and  quitting  his 
master  with  the  dailv  renewed  feeUng^ 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
in  generd,  and  his  pocket  in  particu« 
lar,  if  there  were  manv  such  gentle- 
men  of  the  good  old  school. 

The  entrsnee  of  the  Uttle  cousins 
was  preceded  by  a  gentle  tap  from 
Mary,  who,  being  the  decided  favour^ 
ite,  was  the  first  to  peer  in  her  little 
head.  ''  Come  in,  my  little  Fairy- 
God  bless  the  little  creature— it  la 
Queen  Mab  herself. 

*  And  where  got  ye  that  gown  sae  gay. 
My  little  Fairy  Queen  ? 

I  got  it  in  the  Fairies*  land. 
Where  you  have  never  been.* 

And  where  are  my  little  men.  Jemmy 
and  Willie  ?— Will  your  purses  hold 
another  half-crown,  boys  f  God  bless 
their  comely  faces  I  Annie,  have  you 
given  them  plenty  of  short-bread  ? 
and  Beaty,  did  you  get  n  glass  of  wine? 
Remember, 

•  Chrifltmas  comes  but  once  a-year. 
But  once  a-year,  but  once  a-year ; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a-year. 
And  therefoie  we*U  be  merry.*  " 

So  sung  the  old  gentleman  in  the  glee 
of  his  l^art,  rubbing  his  hands  in  pure 
delight  "  And  now,  my  little  Fairy, 
you  must  givecousin  Stewarthis  son^." 
The  little  maid  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding, for  she  had  sat  and  sung  on 
cousin  Stewart's  kuee  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  and  still  her  song 
had  been, 

•*  O  gin  ray  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*  S 

And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew. 
Into  her  bonny  breast  Td  fa*.*' 

He  had  heard  her  mother  sing  it  when 
she  was  somewhat  older  than  Marv ; 
and,  perhaps,  that  might  account  for 
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the  tears  that  dimnied  the  g^ood  man's 

Ses  when  he  kissed  the  child^  and  said 
e  was  th6  image  of  her  mother. 
But  Beaty  must  now  collect  her  flock 
and  carry  them  off;  for  there  was  yet 
one  visit  to  he  paid^  which  her  bene* 
volent  heart  could  not  omit.  It  was 
a  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning. 

In  one  of  those  narrow  closes  which 
abound  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh^  lived  a  poor  widow  of  the 
name  of  Gray.  This  day  of  happiness 
to  many^  rose  to  her  the  anniversary 
of  lasting  sorrow.  But  it  had  not  al« 
Wavs  been  thus:  No> — one  year  ago 
ana  not  the  youngest  heart  on  Hansel 
Monday  had  looked  for  fuller  happi- 
ness than  that  of  widow  Gray.  On 
that  day  twenty-two  years  before,  she 
had  been  made  the  blessed  mother  of 
a  thriving  boy.  He  was  her  only  child, 
t— long  wishal  for,  and  granted  when 
hope  was  almost  dead.  He  seemed  to 
bring  a  blessing  with  him,  for  every 
thing  had  thriven  with  Agnes  Gray 
since  George's  birth.  Hansel  Monday 
had  been  to  her  the  happiest  day  of 
her  life, — ^it  was  the  birth-day  of  her 
child;  and  though  she  had  since 
mourned  over  the  grave  of  a  kind  hus- 
band, yet,  when  the  dav  came  round, 
the  heart  of  Agnes  still  renewed  her 
hjrmn  of  gratitude  to  God. 

That  dav  twelve  months  past  had 
been  the  aay  which  the  mother  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  wedding  of  her  son. 
^'  It  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life, 
George,"  said  she,  ''and  I  would  have 
it  the  happiest  day  of  yours ;  and  if 
God  spare  me  to  see  your  Peggy  as 
blest  a  mother  as  I  have  been,  then 
may  I  say,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' "  Thus, 
with  his  mother's  blessmg  warm  at  his 
heart,  and  happiness  brightening  every 
feature,  did  the  youthful  bridegroom 
quit  his  parent's  roof.  He  was  to  re- 
turn in  the  evening  widi  his  bride, 
who  was  henceforward  to  be  the  in- 
'  mate  of  his  mother's  dwelling.  The 
widow  had  no  fears  or  misgivings  as 
to  the  worth  or  excellency  of  George's 
wife ;  for  she  had  known  and  loved 
her  from  a  child ;  and  the  first  wish 
of  her  heart  had  been,  that  George 
should  marry  pretty  Peggy  Burns. 

The  daylight  had  long  passed  away, 
and  more  than  once  lud  widow  Gray 
trimmed  the  fire,  and  looked  with 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  well- furnish- 
ed room  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of 
her  new  daughter.    The  hours  pass- 
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ed  by,  and  still  they  did  not  oome  ; 
Oh,  what  could  stay  them  now  ?  And 
for  the  first  time  -alarm  arose  in  the 
mother's  heart.  She  took  her  seat  be- 
side the  fire,  and  tried  to  read  her  Bi* 
ble;  but  her  heart  throbbed  and  flutter- 
ed so,  it  was  in  vain.  At  last  sheheard 
a  noise,— her  ears  could  not  be  de» 
ceived, — ^it  was  their  footsteps  on  the 
stair.  She  hurried  to  the  door  with 
a  light, — a  man,  indeed,  stood  there  ; 
but  the  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  a 
stranger.  "  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the 
agitated  mother.  "  Why  do  I  see  you 
here  ^  My  God !  has  any  thing  hap* 
pened  to  my  boy  ?  Whose  are  those 
voices  that  I  hear  below  ?^'  And  she 
would  have  rushed  past  him,  but  he 
caught  her  arm. "  Come  into  thehouae^" 
said  the  compassionate  stranger,  ''and 
I  will  tell  you  all."— "Oh,  I  know 
it  all  already !"  said  the  mother ;  "  tny 
boy,  my  boy  is  gone !" — *'  No,  he  is  not 
dead;  believe  me,  my  poor  wonum^ 
your  son  lives,  but  he  has  been  severe- 
ly  hurt,  and  they  are  now  bringing 
him  here  at  his  own  desire.  I  have 
dressed  his  wound,  and  perhaps"—- 
The  mother  heard  not  wnat  he  said- 
she  remained  fixed  to  the  spot— her 
eyes  raised  to  heaven-^her  neart  in 
silent  prayer,  as  if  imploring  God  for 
strength  to  bear  her  misery.  It  was 
indeed  a  si^ht  to  harrow  up  the  sou! ; 
her  brave,  her  beautiful  boy,  was  now 
brought  back  to  his  mother's  house^ 
and  laid  upon  the  bed,  pale,  bleeding, 
and  almost  lifeless.  He  was  supported 
by  the  surgeon  and  some  of  the  bri- 
dal party,  whilst  his  poor  Pe^  press- 
ed dose  to  his  side,  her  face  as  white 
as  her  bridal  garments. 

The  mother  asked  not  a  question, 
but  the  facts  were  soon  made  known 
by  those  around  her.  Her  son  had 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's door,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  by  the  screams  of  a  young 
girl,  apparently  struggling  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  the  rude  attack  of 
two  young  men.  He  stopt  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  nersuading  himself  they 
were  only  claiming  the  privilege  of 
Hansel  Monday,  to  obtain  a  kiss  from 
a  pretty  girl,  he  prepared  to  hurry  on 
to  his  own  appointment.  A  second 
appeal  for  help,  however,  in  a  voice 
of  unequivocal  terror  and  supplica- 
tion, rendered  him  ashamed  of  his 
momentary  selfishness,  and  thinking 
of  his  own  Peggy,  he  flew  to  the  as« 
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oT  ^Sbe  poor  gIrL  Fon^y 
aettiDg  tiie  «nn  of  the  most  trouble* 
■oaae  of  the  two  mffitiiB,  he  enabled 
thegiri  to  make  her  escape;  bat  at 
that  moment,  the  other  yomig  man 
taming  upon  George,  tbrew  him  head 
finemost  with  all  his  force  against  the 
ifoo  Jamp-post.  The  blow  was  fatally 
aevere,  and  he  lay  at  tbeir  feet  bleed* 
log  and  aenaelesa.  A  party  of  the 
wedding  goeata  were  the  fint  to  ob« 
senre  him,  and  come  to  his  aaastanoe ; 
he  was  carried  into  the  house  of  his 
Ftauy's  lather,  and  it  was  some  time 
befilre  he  uttered  a  word.  At  last  he 
opened  hia  eyes ;  and  as  Peggy  hung 
ofcr  him,  he  pressed  her  hand^  and 
fiuntly  uttered,  "  Let  them  carry  me 
to  my  mother."  After  a  while,  how^ 
eter,  hereooyered  so  far,  as  to  be  able 
t»||bfe  some  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  surgeon  who  had  been  caU« 
ed  in»  haTing  now  made  his  appear* 
aaee,  the  poor  young  man  again  peti« 
tionod  to  be  taken  to  hia  mother's 
heose;  and  seeing  that  quiet  was  not 
tP  healitained  where  he  was,  the  sur- 
gecMHs^raed  to  his  immediate  removal. 

All  now  having  quitted  the  house  of 
Mrr  Gray,  except  the  sur^n*  and 
poor  Peggy,  the  mother,  with  trem* 
blii^  hands,  assisted  to  nndress  her 
BOO,  and  stood  by  while  he  Was  bled. 
The  doetofr  now  saw  him  laid  quiet, 
and  proposed  to  leave  them  for  the 
night.  He  had  given  nohope— he  had 
said  nothing;  and  the  unhappy  wi» 
dow  dazed  hot  to  ask  a  question,  for  she 
read  in  his  face  the  sentence  of  her 
son's  death.  Next  morning,  George 
desized  to  see  the  surgeon  alone,  and 
after  conversing  with  him  for  some 
momenta,  he  sent  for  Peggy.  They 
remained  for  some  time  together,  and 
when  the  mother, entered  the  room, 
the  poor  girl  was  seated  by  the  bed, 
lialding  iSe  hand  of  her  lover,  paler 
if  possible  than  before,  but  stiU,  and 
silent,  as  death  itself. 
\  "Mother,  I  have  been  telling  P^;gy 
what  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  saw 
von  knew  how  it  would  be,  when  vou 
Lid  me  on  diis  bed.  ^  And  now,  dear 
mother,  I  have  only  one  wish,  and  that 
is  to  see  our  good  minister,  and  once 
more  hear  his  voice  in  prayer. — Oh  I 
I  hoped  to  have  seen  him  perform  an 
office  far  di^rent  from  this  I  but  the 
liord's  will  be  done."  The  good  man 
came,  and  after  a  few  words  to  theaf* 
flicted  mother,  he  Seated  himself  by 
the  bed  of  her  son.    Peggy  now  rose 
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for  the  first  thne,  aiid  taktog  the  wi<* 
dow  aside,  she  said  some  words  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice,  but  at  that  mo* 
ment  the  minister  called  to  them  to 
kneel  round  George's  bed,  and  then 
he  prayed  aloud  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  feeung  and  a  pious  heaxu  His  wero 
indeed  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and 
as  he  poured  out  his  sphit  in  prayer, 
this  world,  with  all  its  sins  and  its 
sorrows,  faded  from  their  eyes. 

.  The  hxAj  man  now  arose,  and  would 
have  left  them,  but  Peggy,  starting 
forward,  laid  her  band  upon  his  arm 
with  a  look  of  earnest  supplication,  and 
tried  to  speak ;  but  the  e£Port  vras  too 
much  for  her,  and  the  mother  then 
advanced  to  explain  her  wishes.  <'If 
^ou  think  there  is  naething  wrang  in 
It,  sir,  Peggy  wishes  to  be  made  the 
wife  of  my  poor  boy,"  The  minister 
looked  at  the  dying  man,  and  shook 
his  head.  "  Peggy  knows  that,  sir," 
said  widow  Grray;  "shaknowshehas 
not  many  hours  to  live,  but  yet  it  is 

natural  for  her  to  wish And  then 

her  father  could  let  her  live  with  me." 
"  And  then,"  said  Pqrgy,  rousing  her-, 
self  to  speak,  "  Oh !  then,  sir,  I  would 

be  lald^fn '*  She  cdliM  tioTsay  the 

word,  but  George,  clasping  her  hand,, 
added, "  In  my  grave,  Peggy !  it  is  that ' 
you  would  say.  God  ble«s  you,  dear- 
est,  for  the  wish."  The  good  man  made, 
no  further  objection,  and  their  hands 
were  now  joined  in  wedlock.  George's 
strength  supported  him  through  the 
sacred  ceremony,  and  when  i&  der* 
gjrman  pronounced  them  man  and 
wife,  he  opened  his  arms,  received  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  saying^ ''  God  bless 
my  Peggy*"  he  expired. 

Such  was  the  story  which  the  chil« 
dren  had  heard  from  their  nurse  soon 
after  it  had  happened.  Since  then 
they  had  frequently  visited  the  widow 
and  her  daughter,  for  Peggy  had  ne« 
ver  left  her  mother-in-law.  Though 
poor  now,  thev  were  not  altogether 
destitute,  and  the  young  widow  added 
to  their  little  stock,  by  taking  in  plain 
work.  This  was  iJl  she  was  able  for. 
She  had  always  been  a  delicate  girl ; 
and  now  sorrow,  though  quiedy  en- 
dured, was  making  deen  inroads  m  her 
feeble  frame.  The  cola  of  winter  had 
home  hard  upon  Peggy;  and  when 
Beaty  now  saw  her  seated  by  the  poor 
old  woman,  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  ripe  fruit 
or  the  blighted  flower  was  likeljr  to  be 
soonest  taken.  The  children,  with  in^ 
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Btinctive  feding,  had  hid  tfaelr  tovi  tn 
Beaty'B  mantle  as  they  aacended  the 
■tair.  <«  Do  not  let  poor  PqggT  see  mir 
play- things,  to  put  her  in  mind  of  Han- 
»1  Monday/' said  little  William.  Poor 
•  tfaiogt,  it  was  kindly  meant ;  hut  Han-» 
ael  Monday  waa  written  in  Peggy's 
heart  in  characters  too  deep  to  be  ever 
effiiced  from  it.  As  they  softly  en« 
tned,  they  found  the  widow  seated  by 
the  fire,  her  wheel,  for  that  day,  waa 
laid  aride,  while  Peggy  sat  beside  her 
with  her  open  Bible  upon  her  kne«, 
apparently  reading  to  her.  ^'  Do  not 
let  me  mtemftt  you,  Peggy/'  aaid  the 
mmte ;  "  our  Yisit  must  be  very  short ; 
but  my  bairns  have  brought  Agnes 
Old  yourself  some  little  things  to  shew 
their  good- will,  for  they  well  know  it 
is  not  what  this  world  can  now  be- 
stow that  is  any  thing  to  you."-— > 
'<  That  is  true/'  said  Peggv,  clasping 
her  Bible  to  her  breast,  "  tiiis  book  ia 
my  best  treasure ;  and  oh  I  may  these 
dear  bairns  feel  it  to  be  such,  even  in 
their  young  days  of  happiness  and  joy ! 
So  may  God  spare  them  the  sore  les- 
son He  saw  fit  that  I  should  learn  ; 


yet  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."-* 
**  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  Pt'ggy 
doesna  mean  to  murmur.  And  do  not, 
dear  children,  amongst  all  the  happy 
faces  von  have  seen  to-day,  think  that 
God  has  forgotten  us*  No;  he  has 
made  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  in  all 
our  sorrow,  and  filled  our  hearts  with 
peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  f  Poor  Peggy 
liad  but  one  care  when  she  rose  this 
morning,  and  felt  how  weak  she  waa  ; 
and  even  that  is  now  removed,  for 
both  our  good  minister,  and  your  dear 
mother,  have  been  here  to-day>  and 
they  have  promised  Peggy  that  if  it 
pleased  the  Lord  that  she  should  join 
him  that's  gone,  before  his  poor  old 
mother  does,  they  will  take  care  of 
her.  So  now  her  poor  heart  is  at  rest, 
and  we  can  both  wait  for  God's  good 
time  in  peace."  The  ehildren  now  bo- 
stowed  their  little  gifts,  and  received 
the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter.  Their  little  hearts  were  full, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  their  bright 
eyes  when  they  departed.  But  at  their 
age,  such  tears  may  purify,  but  do  not 
long  sadden^  the  heart. 
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The  ways  of  Providence  ore  myste- 
rious, but  It  works  by  ordinary  means. 
It  seems  a  Divine  law,  that  there  shall 
he  no  waste  of  miracle ;  for  miracle 
disturbs,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  ac- 
tivity of  human  agency  which  it  is 
the  obvious  purpose  of  the  Divine  go- 
vernment to  sustain  in  its  vh^our. 
Where  the  work  can  be  effected  by 
man«  it  is  done  by  man;  where  it 
partially  transcends  human  powers,  a 
partial  aid  ia  given.  The  unmingled 
power  of  Heaven  is  alone  displayed 
where  the  faculties  of  its  creatures  are 
incapable  of  influencing  the  great  de- 
aign ;  where  man  is  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  unfelt  in  the  swaying  of  the 
mighty  seides. 

when  an  empire  was  to  be  founded, 
a  daring  Soldier  was  summoned  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  surround- 
ing realms,  and  crush  resistance  with 
the  aword,  while  a  succession  of  tran^ 

Sil  sovereignsfollowed,toform  there- 
^on,laws,  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Where  the  magnitude  of  the  design 
parHaUy  transcended  the  powers  of 
man,  the  assistance  was  given  up  to 
the  due  point,  and  no  further.  The 
Apostlea  required  the  possession  of  mi- 
raeuloua  gifts,  to  ensure  the  public  he^ 


lief  in  their  mission.  They  requiiisd> 
above  all,  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  be 
able  to  communicate  the  revelation  to 
the  ends  of  the  eardi.  Those  gifts 
were  bestowed.  But  no  new  mixudo 
gave  them  the  knowledge  that  was  at- 
tainable by  human  means.  And  St 
Paul,  eloquent,  accustomed  to  the 
business  of  life,  to  the  habits  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  to  the  learning  ancl, 
philosophy  of  the  time,  was  chosen  to 
struggle  with  the  courtiers,  the  popn« 
lace,  and  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

What  St  Paul  was  to  the  finit  cen* 
tury,  Luther  was  to  the  sixteenth. 

The  Apostolic  age  has  yet  had  no 
second,  and  no  similar.  The  magni- 
ficent fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
mightiest  ever  raised  by  man,  was  at 
its  neight.  The  arts  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, the  finer  embellishments  of 
genius  and  taste,  volumes  from  which 
even  modem  refinement  still  draws  ita 
finest  delights,  works  of  art  that  will 
serve  as  models  of  excellence  and  beau« 
ty  to  the  latest  hours  of  the  world,  the 
finest  devdopements  of  the  human 
mind  in  eloquence  and  philosophy^ 
were  the  external  illustraUons  of  (he 
am  age. 
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The  moal  empire  was  more  magni- 
ficent  stilL  Tbe  dissoiunt  ha&la, 
kt&offt,  an<]  prejudices  of  a  liost  of 
nationa,  aeparateu  by  half  the  worlds 
and  yet  naore  widely  separated  by  long 
hottuity  and  barbarian  prcjudicea» . 
were  controlled  into  one  Faat  system 
of  sobmiseion ;  peace  was  planted  in 
the  midst  of  iurious  communitieily 
agricultaj«  reclaimed  the  wilderness 
osmmerce  oovsertd  the  ocean  and  pep» 
pled  its  shoros.  Knowledge  unforced^ 
and  thus  the  more  productive  and  the 
pMve  sifcure,  was  gradually  making  its 
way  through  the  extremities  of  the 
great  dominion  ;  intellectual  ligh^ 
spreading^  not  with  the  hazardouaand 
.startling  fierceneas  of  a  cooflaerationj 
but  with  the  gentle  and  dbeering 
powth  of  dawn,  over  every  people^ 

But  the  more  magnificent  cnaracter* 
istic  S011,  was  Christianity ;  tjbe  dif« 
iittion  of  a  new  knowledge^  as  much 
moieexaltedjvivid^  and  essential,  thau 
all  that  had  ever  been  wrought  out  by 
the  faculties  of  man,  as  the  throne 
from  which  it  descended  was  loftier 
than  the  cradle  and  the  tomb;  the 
inmsmiasion  of  new  powers  over  n»* 
lore  and  mind,  over  the  resistance  of 
jealona  prejudices  and  furioua  tyranny, 
andover^at  moremysterious  and  more 
temble  atrei^th  that  in  the  rulers  of 
darkness  wars  aninst  the  human  soiU» 
And  above  all  ||^ry  and  honour,  the 
{presence  of  that  Immanuel,  that  being 
whom  it  is  guilt  lightly  to  name«  that 
King  <tf  XSags,  whom  the  Heaven^ 
«nd  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  esnnot 
amtaiu^-God  the  Son,  descending  on 
earth  to  take  upoa  him  our  nature, 
uid,  by  a  love  surpassing  all  iroag^na<T 
tino,  submitting  to  a  death  of  pain  and 
ignominy,  that  by  his  sacrifice  be  might 
place  us  in  A  canadty  to  bo  foigiven  by 
the  juatiee  of  the  Eternal. 

1^  glories  of  that  age  throw  alt 
Aat  follow  into  utter  oclipee.  Yet 
the  age  of  Luther  and  the  Refonna* 
tion  hear  such  refemUaooe  as  the 
aiobleat  crisis  of  human  events  and 
human  Bmcy  may  bear  remotely  to 
the  Tiaible  acting  of  F^videnoe. 

The  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifdi* 
ittly  second  to  the  Boma&s  was  just 
ooaeolidntod,  A  sit^fular  passion  fisr 
literature  was  spreading*  Government 
Kaa  gradnalW  refaing  irom  the  4eroe 
furhutonce  of  th^^Eiothic  nations,  and 
the  headloiig  ^lannyof  feudal  princest 
The  fine  arts  Were  springing  into  A 
new  aplendonr.  The  power  of  the 
•ironl  wae  o<i  the  verge  of  thinking 


under  the  power  of  the  pen,  Oom^ 
meroe  was  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest, 
stronger  than  the  old  fitters  of  Rome. 
A  new  and  singular  science,  Dij^o- 
maey,  was  rising  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
the  broken  unity  of  Roman  dominion, 
and  make  remote  nations  feel  their 
importance  to  each  other's  seenritv- 
The  New  World  was  opened  to  supply 
the  exhausted  ardour  of  the  Emropeaa 
mind  with  the  stimulus  of  discovery, 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  more  importaat 
purpose  of  supplying,  in  the  preeioua 
metals,  a  new  means  of  that  commer* 
dal  spirit  which  wae  obvioudy  des-* 
tined  to  be  the  regenerator  of  £uropa 
F^H'ce  was  the  msster  and  the  impulse 
of  the  Ancient  World.  Mutusl  interest 
was  to  be  the  master  and  the  impnlBo 
of  a  world  appdnted  to  be  urged 
through  a  nobler  and  more  salutary 
career.  To  erown  all,  arose  that  art 
of  arta,  by  which  Imowledge  is  pre* 
served,  pronagated,  and  perpetuated  ; 
by  whieii  uie  wisdom  or  every  age  is 
accumulated  for  the  present,  and  tnna* 
mitted  to  the  future ;  by  which  a  sin- 
gle mind,  in  whatever  obscurity,  may 
speak  to  the  universe,  end  make  its 
wrong,  its  wisdom,  and  its  diaooveir, 
the  ieelinff  and  the  posacBsion  of  all ; 
—that  only  less  than  miracle^  the  art 
of  printing. 

But  in  ttiis  expanse  of  imperial  jmd 
intellectttai  splendour,  there  waa  one 
lingering  doud,  whieb,  though  partit 
ally  repelled,  must  have  rapidly  ren 
turned  and  overspread  the  whole.  Ae 
in  Uie  ancient  Roman  empire,  idelaCr|r 
deg^ed  the  natural  understanding  ef 
the  people,  and  finslly  corrupted  thciv 
habits  mto  utter  ruin,  idolatry  had 
esaumed  the  paramount  influence  in 
the  rising  European  empune,f-*with  the 
esme  seat,  the  same  ambition,  and  atiU 
deeper  and  mose  cenruptiog  arte  of  su* 
premacy. 

To  rcseue  Europe,  one  of  those 
g^reat  instruments  that  Frovidenee  rem 
eerves  to  awake  or  nestere  the  hopes  ef 
natiooe,  waa  summoned. 

Martin  Luth»  was  bom  on  the  lOA 
-dey  of  November  1483,  et  Eisleben,  e 
small  towu  in  the  oouuty  of  Manafeld 
and  electorate  of  Saxony.  His  father^ 
John  Luther,  was  employed  in  the 
minea»  in  which  he  had  raised  himseU; 
by  his  inteUigenoe  and  good  conduet^ 
to  prowrty  end  respectability*  and  heMi 
£be  office  of  a  local  magistrate. 

To  bia  mother,  Maigaret  Uude- 
mati,  a  woman  of  known  piety  end 
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•virtue/  Lttthet  MeAf  attributed  his 
early  ardour  for  devotion.  At  £isle« 
ben  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  a  man  of  learning,  George  ^milius. 
At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Mag^ebuigh.  From  which,  afler  a 
year,  he  was  transferred  to  a  distin- 
guished seminary  at  Eisenach,  under 
the  care  of  the  Franciscans.  Here  the 
€rst  evidences  of  the  vigour  of  his 
application  and  abilities  were  given  in 
hu  school  suoeessesy  his  knowledge  of 
the  abstruse  grammar  of  the  day,  and 
the  spirit  and  ease  of  his  Latin  versi* 
fication.t 

In  1502,  ibis  distinguished  pupil 
was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Er- 
furt, where  he  made  himself  master 
ci  the  Aristotelic  logic,  and  of  the 
more  valuable  knowledge  of  the  La- 
tin classics,  then  becoming  popular 
from  the  authority  of  Erasmus.  Greek 
and  Hebrew  were  comparatively  un- 
known ;  for  the  first  professorship  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Wittenburg 
was  that  of  Melancthon^  axteen  years 
after. 

-  In  1503,  Luther  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts ;  and  now,  completed 
kk  all  the  science  and  fame  that  uni- 
versities could  give,  he  was  urged  by 
his  family  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  as  the  most  emi- 
nent road  to  fortune.  His  mind  al- 
fready  pointed  to  theology,  but  he  gave 
way  to  opinion,  and  begin  a  reluctant 
Btudy  or  the  Civilians.  A  singular 
accident  changed  the  course  of  his  life ; 
deprived  the  Jaw  of  a  man  whose  elo- 
quence and  sagacity  might  have  con- 
ferred new  honours  on  the  profession, 
but  whose  daring  vigour  and  lofty  de- 
votion of  heart  were  destined  to  la- 
bours before  which  all  human  honours 
sink  into  nothing. 

In  1504,  Lutiier,  walking  in  the 
fields  one  day  with  Alexius,  a  young 
friend,  was  overtaken  by  a  thun- 
der storm,  and  saw  with  terror  and 
florrow  his  friend  struck  dead  at  his 
side.  At  this  frightful  eatastrophe  the 
thought  of  the  utter 'uncertsJniy  of 
life,  and  of  the  necessity  of  devoting 
it  to  the  preparation  for  the  final  hour, 
srmote  him.  It  was  the  monastic  age, 
and  piety  could  conceive  no  hiffhier 
form  of  service  to  Crod  or  man  Uum 
seclusion  within  conventual  walk.  On 
the  spot  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  ab- 
jure the  world  and  take  the  cowL 


The  determination  was  oommtim- 
cated  to  his  parents,  and  after  aome 
remonstrance  on  this  sacrifice  of  emo« 
luments  and  distinctions,  was  com- 
plied with.  But  his  younger  friends 
and  relatives  were  still  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  his  retirement  from  life.  T^ 
was  done  in  a  curiously  characteristic 
manner.  Luther  was,  uke  most  of  his 
countrymen,  attached  to  music;  he 
sang  and  performed  with  skilL  He 
summoned  hb  friends  to  an  evening 
entertainment— gave  them  music^  and 
at  the  close  declared  to  them  his  nn« 
changeable  resolution  to  bid  farew^ 
to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  man. 

In  1505  Luther  became  a  member 
of  the  Augustines  at  Erfurt.  He  coni'- 
menced  his  career  with  that  fulness  of 
determination  which  formed  so  Btri« 
king  a  feature  of  his  Ufe.    He  sent 
back  his  lay  habiu  to  his  father's 
house,  returned  his  Master  of  Arts' 
ring,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
changing  his  Christian  name  fbr  that 
of  Augustine.    He  not  merely  snb- 
Aiitted  to  the  severe  discipline  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  rules,  however 
practically  evaded  by  the  members  of 
the  religious  orders ;  he  courted  their 
extreme  rigour,  and  soon  became  re- 
markable:^  for  his  mortifications,  bit 
labours,  his  fasting,  and  his  prayer. 
He  abandoned  all  his  previous  studies, 
and  took  with  him  only  Virgil  and 
Plautus ;  the  latter  a  singular  choice^ 
but  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  a 
love  for  its  peculiar  style  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  ascetic  who  had  so  stcmlv 
renounced  the  thoughts  of  the  world; 

But  the  personal  drudgeries  of  th^ 
conventual  life  were  not  less  severe, 
and  weremore  galling,  than  even  its  re- 
ligious restrictions.  Among  other  offi** 
ces,  Luther  was  compelled  to  stand 
porter  at  the  gate ;  he  was  sent  through 
the  town  with  a  bag  at  his  back  to  beg 
for  the  convent  But  this  constant 
succession  of  mean  labours,  which  at 
once  deprived  him  of  time  for  study, 
and  occupied  it  in  pursuits  exhausting 
and  humiliating,  at  length  became  too 
heavy  for  even  the  vigorous  buoyancy 
of  his  mind,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  despondency  which  rapidly  influx 
enced  nis  religious  opinions.  To  find 
his  way  out  of  this  labyrinth,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  Augustines  m 
Germany,  Staupitz,  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling.   Staupitx  recommended  to  the 
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iaqnirer  SQlmiMfoii  Id  the  eootse  of 
his  dacy  ;  but  sent  to  die  Prior  of  the 
CoDTent  the  more  efibctual  eommand 
to  relieve  liim  irom  those  drudgeries, 
and  gne  time  for  study  to  a  mind 
which  he  shready  pronounced*  likelj 
Id  render  distingaiahed  sendees  to  reh« 
sicKi* 

At  thia  period  the  BiUe  had  nerer 
been  in  the  hsnds  of  Luther.  Frag« 
meots  of  it  were  read  in  the  chnrca 
aerriee,  hat  beyond  this  the  wisdom 
of  Berdfttion  waa  a  dead  letter.  The 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  then 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  sources 
of  literature,  ,had  just  branded  itself 
to  all  Bocceeding  ages  by  the  dedara* 
tion  that  *'  Rdi^on  was  undone  if  the 
study  of  Gredc  or  Hebrew  wete  per* 
nuuaL''t  And  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Romish  Ecclesiastics-seems  to  haye 
been  comprehended  in  the  speech  at- 
tributed to  a  popular  monk,—''  Tfa^ 
have  indented  «  new  language  which 
they  call  Greek  ;  you  must  be  on  your 
pujrd  against  it.  There  is  in  the 
hsnds  of  many  a  book  which  they  call 
the  New  Testament ;  it  is  a  book  full 
of  daggers  and  poison.  As  to  the  He* 
bnrw,  it  is  certain  that  whoever  learns 
it  immediately  becomes  a  Jew." 

Hie  year  1607  waa  a  memorable 
iEpodi  in  the  life  of  this  great  servant 
of  religion.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
the  Bible  first  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
bad  just  taken  orders,  when  he  found 
a  neglected  Latin  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  lying  in  the  library  of  the  oon« 
vent.  The  subject  instantly  laid  hold 
of  his  mind.  He  was  sstonished  to 
dMeover  the  grossness  of  the  monastic 
doctrines,  its  omissions,  interpolations, 
tad  ftlse  readings  of  the  divine  word. 
The  atud?  became  at  once  fearful  and 
dehghtfnl  to  htm.  Deprived  of  all 
asaiatanoe  in  an  inquiry  which  had 
been  hitherto  doaed  on  Christendom  by 
die  Papacy,  he  was  driven  to  his  own 
resources ;  and  he  suffered  no  text  of 
the  sacred  volume  to  escape  him  with« 
oat  the  most  eager  effort  to  ascertain 
its  meaning.  Like  all  men  who  thus 
study  Scripture,  which  will  not  give 
its  ludy  wisdom  to  the  negligent,  the 
hasty,  or  the  proud,  he  found  its  dif- 
fioilttes  raptoiy  douring  before  him, 
hii  knowleoge  increasing,  and  his  oon« 
viction  of  the  profound  vrisdom  of  in*- 
iniratioa,  and  the  urreaistible  truth  of 
uhristianitjr,  growii^s  mwe  strongly 
opoo  his  mind.    This  result  has  bom 


promised  to  all  who  will  sedk  !br  the 
truth  in  sincerity,  humility,  and  prayer. 
If  there  be  any  one  exercise  of  the  nu*» 
man  heart  and  understanding  on  which 
the  eternal  spirit  of  the  Almighty  pre* 
eminently  descends,  it  is  to  bless  and 
enliffhten  ihe  conscientious  search  in« 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible.  Butmin# 
gled  with  those  elevating  aensationa 
were  others  that  bebng  to  the  weak* 
ness  of  our  mortal  nature.  Luther'a 
whole  previous  system  of  thinking  on 
religious  subjects  waa  to  beswept  awar^ 
before  the  great  foundation  for  hia 
purified  knowledge  was  to  be  laid. 
Thestrong  discordance  between  his  hm* 
bitual  conceptions  and  the  new  and  un- 
earthly teaching  of  the  inspired  word 
distlirbed  him,  and  there  were  periods 
when  he  fell  into  such  despondency  aa 
to  feel  himself  ready  to  expire.  The 
terrors  of  dirine  justice  exemplified  in 
the  punishment  of  the  infidel  and  cri« 
minal,  preased  with  painful  strength  otk 
his  imagination, until  he  was  urged,  by 
this  very  oonfiict  of  mind,  to  examine 
moredeeply  into  the  grounds  of  the  Di« 
vinemercy.  Hehasb^knowntohurnr 
away  from  a  dispute  on  doctrine,  and, 
overpowered  by  the  strugKles  of  his 
own  heart,  to  mng  himseuT on  his  bed 
in  an  agony  of  supplication,  repeating 
the  words  of  the  inspired  apostle  :— 
*'  He  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief; 
that  he  mi^ht  have  mercy  upon  all." 

Those  trials  are  well  known  to  the 
history  of  conversion,  and  if  they  do 
not  occur  with  equal  force  in  all  in- 
stances of  a  change  from  natural  dark- 
ness to  the  knowledge  of  God,  yet  they 
have  taken  place  in  many  of  tne  most 
vigorous  intellects,  and  holiest  hearts, 
of  the  Christian  world. 

But  the  first  efibrts  of  the  awakened 
understanding,  to  relieve  itself  from 
those  throes  of  conscience,  are  often 
marked  by  human  weakness.  Luther, 
like  thousands  in  his  situation,  seems 
to  have  sought  relief  in  a  more  vigo« 
rous  observance  of  personal  mortifica* 
tion.  Fasting  waa  the  great  oonven* 
tual  standard  of  virtue.  Luther,  when 
he  waa  to  celebrate  mass,  abstained 
from  food  between  midnight  and  noon. 
He  sometimes  even  fasted  for  three 
days  together.  This  discipline,  joined 
to  nls  intense  study,  threw  him  into  a 
violent  illness.  But  his  illness  waa 
probably  more  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
Wy,  for  it  was  to  the  mind  diat  the 
mcffidne  was  applied.    Even  in  the 
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ignoBmoe  and  Doirupdoii  of  Ih^  «oib* 
T€ntiul  life,  God  had  not  left  lumtelf 
vithool;  witoeswB.  An  old  brother  of 
the  Order,  who  attended  hia  aick-bed» 
disooursed  with  him  on  "  the  remis* 
abn  of  sina/'  aod  finally  brought  him 
to  the  ooDviction  that  "  Justlficatioo 
was  of  jgraoey  hj  £uth«" 

In  the  Superior  of  the  Ajagaatinei^ 
too^  Luther  fouaid  atonoe  a  proteetor 
and  a  guide ;  Staapita  ooBHnended  hia 
application  to  the  Scripture^,  and  ad^ 
vised  him  to  make  himself  an  ablo 
''  textaalia,  et  localia ;"  a  master  of 
the  leading  doctrinae^  and  qaidk  at  the 
potation  of  Scripture  laiiguage. 

To  those  essential  acquirements  Loim 
theradded  the  important oneofflueney 
of  public  ^alung>  a  faculty  jndispen* 
aame  to  hia  public  effect,  and  which  bo 
cnkivatad  by  preaching  for  his  bre* 
thnen  ra  the  churches  of  the  surround* 
ingTillsgea.  Thua  furnished  with  tho 
knowledge^  tbo  will^  and  the  acti?o 
abili^  for  the  work  of  God,  his  time 
waa  at  length  come  to  be  called  into  % 
service  before  which  the  glories  of  the 
world  are  a  dream. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oen* 
tury,  the  art  of  printing  had  been  dia^ 
covered.  Before  the  dose  o{  the  oen^ 
tury^  the  spirit  of  this  wonder-working 
idiscoverv  had  transpired,  in  an  aknoat 
univerasl  conviction  of  the  value  of 
literature  to  the  prosperity  and  honour 
of  nations.  In  140^,  the  German 
£lectoES,  In  their  assembly  at  Worms, 
passed  a  resolution  in  'favour  of  the 
erection  of  univereities  in  their  sevoal 
states.  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony* 
a  man  whose  temper  and  wisdom  wel} 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  "  the 
Sage,"  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  this 
auspicious  resolution,  and  founded  the 
far*  famed  Fniversitv  of  Wittemberg* 
Staupita  was  applied  to  for  hisrcoomr 
menoation  of  a  acholar  of  his  ordo** 
and  he  named  Luther,  who  waa  ap* 
pointed  to  the  professorship  of  logic  m 
l^OS,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  One 
of  those fiignaicircumstances now oc* 
curred,  which  impressed  its  character 
on  hia  future  life.  Seven  of  the  Au<^ 
gnstine  convents  in  Saxony,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Vicar-generslof  the 
Order  on  discipline,  the  question  was 
TCltrred,  as  usual,  to  Rome  ;  and  it  ia 
an  evidence  of  the  early  and  geneml 
respect  for  LutheTj  that  be  was  chosen 
as  ibe  dekgste.* 
Roroeopened  anoverwhelming  scene 
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on  file  eyee  of  t|ie  Gen^an  acholar  aaA 
diyine.    He  had  in  his  convent  ima- 
gined, that  in  the  central  qity  of  the 
church,  he  should  find  himself  in  the 
supreme  seat  of  Christian  virtoe.    He 
found  himself  suddenly  plunged  iot^ 
a  centre  of  worldUoeas  and  insidiaaa 
policy,  of  religious  indifference  and 
open  licentiofoanesB*     The  spirit   of 
Christianity  had  been  long  extinguisln 
ed  in  the  perpetual  intrigues  of  a  eoorf 
struggUng  to  preserve  its  influence  ii| 
the  furious  nvaLies  of  Francej»  Ger« 
many,  and  Italy.    The  decenciea  of 
religious  ceremonial  were  foijgotten  or 
perverted,  in  the  insolent  levity,  oc 
untsstic  innovations,  of  a  clergy  dcigei- 
nerated  intopoliticid  minions,  and  io9 
necessary  to  the  vices  of  their  snpe« 
riors,  to  be  in  awe  of  discipline.    Iiw 
dividual  life  was  a  tissue  of  the  moaa 
desperate  excesijes  of  profligacy  and 
blood.  The  restraints  which  have  beea 
since  imposed  on  popery  by  the  pie* 
aence  of  a  pure  religion,  were  not  Uieis 
present  to  tsme  and  rebuke  this  auda* 
city  of  vice ;  and  Luther  saw  Rome  in 
the  full  riot  of  the  grand  corruption  of 
Christianity,  inflated  by  a  thousand 
yesrs  of  power,  fearless  of  change,  and 
maddened  by  the  terrible  delusion  t2ia( 
Providence  sufl&rs  to  thicken  round  the 
bead  and  heart  of  the  wilful  rgectora 
of  its  wisdom. 

*'  I  would  noty"  said  he  often  after* 
warda^  "  have  misaed,  fm:  a  thousand 
florins,  the  lesson  ftiven  to  me  by  my 
journey  to  Rome."  The  lesson  waa 
destined  to  work  mighty,  consequenceiw 

The  profligate  extension  of  we  docm 
trine  of  Indulgences  at  length  called 
forth  the  great  Reformec 

From  the  year  IIOO,  Indulgencea 
had  been  among  the  sources  of  papal 
revenue.  To  stimulate  the  Crusadersj 
Urban  IL  grsated  the  remission  of 
all  penances  to  those  who  should  em^ 
bark  in  the  enterprises  for  the  re^ 
oovery  of  the  Hcdy  Land.  The  next 
use  of  Indulgences  was  for  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  fanatical  and  furiona  war 
againat  the  Waldsoses.  To  make 
Rome  the  centre  of  unity  to  Chriaten* 
dom^  and  to  collect  within  it  the  chief 
personages  of  Europe,  had  long  beeii 
a  pelii^  of  the  papal  cour^  with  ro* 
spect  to  both  power  and  revenue.  In 
130%  Roni&ce  VIII.  proclaimed  for 
thia  purpoae,  the  Jubilee,  a  gran4 
pneral  meeting  of  the  aul^jects  cf  the 
Romish  ftith  at  Roaae,  for  a  monthj-^ 
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to  be  rewweA  ttetf  flftj  yeit^  To 
tllwv  the  nraiciukle^  lodulgeiMSes  wei6 
puhtiibedtotbeSiiropeftnworid.  Th« 
Jabilee  was  foand  so  produetiye  to 
the  ptpal  treuory,  thmt  the  half  oen« 
tan  WM  deemed  too  dow  a  reiunii 
ma  UrhiD  VI.  reduced  the  yean  to 
thirt]r*thrae :  Paul  11.  went  ftirther 
st31,  and  reduced  them  to  twenty- 
five.  The  Jubilee,  which  returned  in 
IJOO,  under  Alexander  VI.  exhibited 
die  deeper  ecaadala  of  a  profligate  in- 
ttitntimi,  adding  to  its  original  cor* 
mpdan,  the  daring  scorn  of  rirtue  and 
public  feeling  that  grows  from  long 
impunity.* 

Tile  Indnlgenoesy  once  the  simple 
lelesse  of  the  penitent  from  the  cen* 
sores  or  penanees  of  the  church,  had 
soon  assumed  the  more  importsnt  cha* 
lacter  of  a  relesse  from  the  guilt  of 
human  offinces,  and  the  presumed 
sentenee  of  Hearen*  The  merits  of 
the  Saints  had  been  leinforeed  by  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour;  the  IVype,  thus 
tenisfaed  with  an  unlimited  stock  of 
applieable  innocence,  dedared  himself 
in  a  condition  to  make  the  peace  of 
every  colprity  hviog  or  dead;  and  the 
sinner  who  was  opulent  enough  to  sa« 
iMj  the  papal  price  of  salvation,  was 
at  onoe  aeeure  from  the  visitations  of 
Divine  justice,  and  wss  empowered 
even  to  purchase  the  release  of  his  less 
hicky  relatives  ftom  the  fires  of  pnr« 
galory,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Hie  election  of  Leo  X.  predpita* 
ted  the  crisis.  Leo,  educated  in  the 
love  of  the  Arts,  a  personal  volupto* 
ar^,  of  expensive  habits,  and  of  that 
epuorean  spirit  which  looked  only  to 
putting  off  the  evil  dsy,  had  drawn 
deeply  on  the  wealth  of  the  Popedom. 
To  raiee  money  became  indispensable, 
and  he  attempted  it  under  the  double 
pretext  of  the  war  agdnst  the  Turks* 
and  the  building  of  St  Peters.  Larse 
I  were  raised  by  the  sale  of  Indul- 
throughout  Snrope,  and  the 
vras  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  wasteful  and  gid- 
dy court  of  Rome.  But  the  sum  to 
be  extorted  fttxa  Saxony  was  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  an  earlv 
debt  of  Leo  to  his  sister  Magdalen,t 
inclined  when,  in  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  VI.  he  had  fled  to  Genoa.  The 
payment  of  this  debt  was  probably  a 
matter  of  peculiar  importance  to  the 
Pope,  for  it  was  through  the  influence 


of  M agdalenVi  husb^nd^  Pmndice* 
ehetto  Cibo,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  that  he  had  been 
created  Cardinal  at  the  age  of  four* 
teen,  and  thus  placed  within  sight  of 
the  papal  throne.  Magdalen  appoint* 
ed,  as  her  receivers,  Aroemboldi,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  extortion,  and  Al- 
bert, Ardilnshop  of  Menta  and  Mag- 
deburgfa.  Albert  delegated  the  office 
to  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  sin- 
gularly reprobate  character,  but  whose 
reckless  violence  in  the  collection  of 
this  unpopular  tribute  probably  wiped 
away  his  sins,  in  the  eyes  of  the  snpe* 
Tier  plunderen. 

Tetsd  was  a  Dominican,  a  member 
of  the  order  which  had  usurped  the 
most  extraordinary  power  ever  poe* 
sessed  b^  Monks,  the  masters  and 
agents  of  the  Inquisition,  the  haugh- 
tiest opponents  of  all  efforts  at  re- 
formation, and  the  most  furious  per- 
secutors in  an  age  of  religious  tyranny. 
The  new  delegate  waa  known  for  hia 
activity,  his  popular  address,  and  hia 
contempt  of  principle.  In  his  h»» 
rangues  on  the  efficacy  of  Indulgences 
he  gave  the  most  revolting  license  to 
his  tongue,  and  by  alternate  terror  and 
temptation,  wrought  strongly  upon 
the  popular  feelings*  By  a  singular 
coinddence,  Luther,  at  this  period, 
had  been  preparing  lectures  for  his 
dass  on  the  Scripture  grounds  of  re- 
pentance. Indulgences  made  a  na- 
tural portion  of  the  subject  |  He 
ibund  himself  ignorant  of  their  his- 
tory ;  he  was  thus  urged  to  examine 
their  origin;  and  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  speedily  made  known  in 
his  surprise  and  scorn  at  the  whole 
guilty  pretension. 

An  acddent  in  the  course  of  his 
profesdonal  duty  brought  his  disco- 
very into  action.  Luther,  like  priests 
of  his  order,  regularly  too^  his  seat  in 
the  confessional.  But  in  the  year 
1517,  when  Tetsel's  Indulgences  were 
become  popular,  it  was  found  that  the 
purehaters  refused  to  undergo  the  or- 
dained penances,  ||  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  already  remitted  by  the  In- 
dulgence. Luther,  in  his  strong  dis- 
gust at  this  evasion  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, refused  to  give  the  absolution. 
They  applied  to  Tetzel.  The  Domi- 
nican, eager  for  the  credit  of  his  com- 
modity, and  secure  in  the  protection 
of  the  Romish  See,  expresMd  the 
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haughtiat  citeiAnpt  to  the  Interf^ 
tenoe  of  an  obscure  German  monk,  and 
followed  up  his  seom  b^  the  more 
formidable  threat  of  throwing  Lttther« 
and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  into  the 
prison  of  Uie  Inquisition.  As  one  of 
die  commission  diarged  with  the  ex* 
Urpation  of  heresy,  he  oould  have  ef* 
fected  his  purpose  at  a  word ;  and  to 
give  evidence  of  his  being  in  earnest, 
Tetzd  ordered  a  pile  for  the  burning 
of  heretics  to  be  raised;  where  aU 
might  see  and  learn  the  peril  of  re- 
tnonstrating  with  the  delegate  of  the 
popedom. 

It  is  one  of  the  idle  rumours  of  late 
years,  that  Luther's  opposition  arose 
from  discontent  at  the  sale  of  InduU 
gences  being  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Aagustines.  But  these  monks 
never  bad  been  employed  in  the  sale 
In  Germany.  The  charge  was  not 
dreamt  of  in  the  Reformer  s  lifetime— 
it  has  been  openly  abandoned  by  the 
more  distingmshed  of  the  Romish  hia- 
Aorians— «nd,  in  addition,  Luther  was 
at  this  period  a  monk,  a  public  adhe- 
rent of  Uie  popedom,  and  a  personal 
admirer  of  Leo,  whose  vices  were  still 
overshadowed,  at  the  disUnoe  of  Ger« 
many,  by  his  love  of  literature,  his 
munificence,  and  his  rank  as  the  head 
of  Christendom. 

:  The  true  cause  of  his  hostility— 
ihe  noble  and  generous  hostility  of 
truth  and  virtue,  to  the  most  corrupt- 
ing means  of  the  most  corrupting  de- 
lusion that  ever  broke  down  the  mo- 
rals or  the  liberty  of  man — was  in  its 
Eilpable  contradiction  of  Scripture, 
uther  instantly  applied  himself  to 
the  proof.  The  forms  of  his  scholastic 
education  still  clun^  to  him,  and  he 
threw  the  question  into  the  shape  of 
a  controversy  in  the  schools.  He  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  ninety-five  Pro- 
positions, embracing  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Penance,  Purgatory,  and  In- 
dulgences, hung  them  on  the  church 
door  in  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
'Wittemberg,  and  challenged  a  public 
disputation.  The  preamble  of  this 
paper  was  as  follows : 

'^  Amore  et  studio  elucidande  veri- 
tatis  hec  subscripta  Themata  disputa- 
buntur  Wittembergiae,  presidente  R. 
P.  Martino  Luthero,  Eremitano  Au- 
gustiniano,  Artium  et  S.  Theologiie 
Magistro,  ejusdem  ibidem  ordinuio 
Lectorob 


.  V  Qvare  petii^  lit  qitf  non  povunt 
verbis  nnesentes  noblacnm  dbputare^ 
agant  id  Uteris  absentes. 

"  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jeaa 
Christi.    Amen."  • 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and 
he  published  his ''Propositions."  Thia 
was  virtually  the  first  sound  of  Iha 
Reformation.  The  public  mind  waa 
now,  for  the  first  time,  turned  to  the 
great  QDntroversy  between  Religion  and 
Idolatry.  Luther's  letter,  sent  at  the 
same  Ume  to  Albert,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  briefly  contains  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine. 

*'  I  do  not  complain,"  said  he,  *'  so 
much  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indulgences  are  published,  f  which  i 
have  not  witnessed,)  as  of  the  inju'* 
ries  which  they  must  do  to  the  muU 
titude,  who  believe,  that  if  they  pur^ 
chase  these  pardons,  they  are  securo 
of  their  salvation,  and  safe  from  fiit 
tnre  punishment.  The  souls  intmsU 
ed  to  your  care,  are  thus  stimulated  to 
what  will  lead  them  to  ruin,  and  how 
hsrd  must  be  the  account  which  yoa 
will  have  to  render  to  God  for  all 
those  I  From  this  cause  I  could  be 
silent  no  longer ;  for  no  one  can  be 
certain  of  hia  salvation  Inr  any  gift 
conferred  on  him  by  a  bishop.  It  is 
by  the  caAcs  of  God  aloni  that 
salvation  can  be  obtained  1 
.  ''  Works  of  piety  and  charity  are  in« 
finitely  better  than  Indulgences,  and 
yet  they  are  not  preached  to  the  peo« 
pie  with  BO  great  pomp  or  zeal,  nay^ 
they  are  supplanted  by  Indulgences. 

"  The  first  and  only  duty  of  hi* 
shops,  is  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
gospel  and  the  love  of  Christ.  Jesns 
never  commanded  Indulgences  to  be 
published.  What  horror,  therefore^ 
must  that  bishop  experience,  and  how 
great  his  danger,  if  ne  allow  the  sale 
of  Indulgences  to  be  substituted  among 
his  flock  for  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion. Shall  not  Christ  say  to  such 
persons,  ye  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
low a  camel  ?  What  can  I  do,  most 
excellent  prelate  and  illustriouaprinee^ 
but  entreat  you,  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  direct  your  attention  to  thia 
subject,  to  destroy  the  book  which 
you  have  sanctioned  by  your  arms,t 
and  impose  on  the  preadiera.of  Indulv 
gences  a  very  dif&rent  way  of  recom* 
mending  them,  lest  some  one  should 
arise  and  confute  both  them  and  that 
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book,  to  thegreat  lepioach  of  your  henelfy  nay,  in  Rome  more  than  any* 

l&imcflB.    T%e  eonaeqnenoes  of  this  where  eke,  good  popes  are  held  in  nm 

Imid  eztremely,  andlfearitmnat  dicale»" 
happeDy^unkM  a  speedy  remedy  be 

TbiB  letter  shewed  equally  ihat  he 
had  yet  to  kam  the  insmoere  eharao- 
tet  or  the  Archbishop  of  M agdebuiv, 
aind  to  form  his  own  views  into  conn- 
denee  and  system.  The  time  for  both 
was  at  hand. 

ThePtopoaitions  produced  so  power- 
iul  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Germany^ 
that  Tetzel  found  himaelf  compelled 
to  stoop  to  the  controversy.  He  pub« 
lished  two  theses,  comprenending  the 
extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty- six  propositions,  and  in  an 
assembly  of  three  hundred  monks  com- 
bated the  obnoxious  tenets.  But,  by 
taking  the  Pope's  infallibility  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  proof,  he  left  the 
question  as  open  as  before ;  his  ground* 
work  waa  denied,  and  the  disputation 
closed  in  hia  burning  Luther's  book» 
and  in  the  students  of  Wittemberg 
Iroming  his  in  retaliation. 

But  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 
still  resistless.  Ages  of  dominion,  the 
unhesitating  homage  of  the  immense 
priesthood,  who  lorded  it  over  the  pub* 
lie  mind  of  Europe  with  the  jealousy 
and  the  vmdictiveness  of  superstition  ; 
and  the  popular  ignorance,  which  saw 
in  the  Pontiff  the  fountain  oi  fidth,  of 
temporal  authority,  and  of  supernatu- 
ral powers,  had  aowimulated  a  weieht 
of  Boveieignty  on  the  popedom  that 
bad  never  before  been  possessed  by 
man.  Among  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  this  preacriDtive  power,  is  Luther's 
piostration  before  the  Roman  throne, 
while  he  assailed,  with  the  most  he- 
roic vigour,  the  abominations  of  its 
subordinates.  Of  Leo,  whose  personal 
character  waa  hitherto  undeveloped  in 
Germany,  and  in  whom  he  saw  only 
the  Monarch  of  the  Church,  Luther 
long  spoike  with  ahnost  submissive  ve- 
neration. 

«<  Bat  what  can  thia  most  excellent 
person  do  alone  in  so  great  a  confti- 
si<m  ?"  ia  the  language  of  some  of  his 
letters  on  the  church  disturbances. 
**'  One  who  is  worthy  to  have  been 
Pontiff  in  better  times,  or  in  whose 
pomifleate  the  times  ought  to  have  be- 
come better.  In  our  age,  we  deserve 
only  sudi  Popes  aa  Julius  the  Second 
or  Alexander  the  Sixth,  or  some  atro- 
dotts  monsters  similar  to  what  the 
poets  have  created ;  for  even  in  Rome 
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Of  his  theses  agunst  the  corruptiona 
of  the  Church  he  had  the  same  fears. 
He  was  eminently  anxious  that  they 
should  not  be  construed  into  any  at- 
tempt towards  shaking  off  his  allegi»i 
ance  to  hia  spiritual  sovereign.  Start- 
led at  his  own  celebrity,  he  made  it 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  sincere 
apologies  to  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors. In  his  letter,  written  in  1518, 
to  Jerome  Scultetus,  the  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  he  explains  the  neces^ 
sity  which  urged  him  to  publication. 

**  On  the  appearance  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  Indulgences,  not  only  my 
intimate  friends,  but  many  who  were 
unknown  to  me,  requested  by  letters, 
and  verbally,  my  opinion.  For  some 
time  I  avoided  any  open  declaration, 
but  at  last  the  dispute  became  so  vio- 
lent, that  I  was  induced  to  go  so  fsr 
as  even  to  incur  the  danger  of  offend« 
ing  the  Pope ! 

''But  what  could  I  do?  It  was  not 
in  my  own  power  to  determine  any 
thingupon  the  subject,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  contradict  those  whom  I  wished  to 
respect.  They,  however,  argued  so 
plausibly,  in  attempting  to  prove  what 
IS  false  and  vain,  that  they  arrested 
my  attention,  and  fairly  involved  me 
in  the  controversy.  That  I  mig^t 
please  both  parties,  I  judged  it  most 
expedient  neither  to  assent  nor  dissent 
from  either,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
to  reason  upon  the  subject  until  the 
Church  should  determine  what  our 
opinions  ought  to  be  I  I  therefore 
published  a  disputation,  and  invited 
all  persons  publicly  to  declare  their 
sentiments.  As  I  knew  several  very 
learned  men,  I  requested  them  in  pri« 
vate  to  open  their  minds  to  me.  I 
perceived  that  neither  the  doctors  of 
the  church,  nor  the  canonists,  gene* 
rally  supported  my  opinions.  There 
were  only  a  few  canonists  and  scho- 
lastic doctors  who  seemed  to  approve, 
and  even  those  were  not  very  hearty 
in  their  concurrence. 

"  1  gave  a  general  challenge  upon 
the  subject  of  Indulgences,  but  no 
one  appeared.  I  then  perceived  that 
my  published  disputations  were  dis- 
pmed  more  widely  than  I  had  wish- 
ed, and  were  everywhere  received,  not 
as  matter  of  discussion,  but  of  posi- 
tive affirmation.  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled, contrary  to  my  hope  and  wish, 
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to  publish  the  arguments  for  my  Pro* 
^positions,  and  thus  expose  my  igno« 
rance.  I  thought  it  better  to  incur 
the  shame  of  being  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, thah  to  allow  those  to  remain 
in  error^  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
ray  Propositions  were  asserted  as  un- 
doubted truths.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  them  I  myself  was  doubtful 
— of  several  I  am  ignorant.  Some 
persons  deny  them-^I  assert  none  per- 
tinaciously. I  submit  them  all  to  the 
Holy  Church  and  the  Pope." 

Yet  even  in  these  humble  acknow- 
ledgments^ the  firmness  of  Luther's 
love  of  the  sacred  truth,  let  it  lead 
liim  where  it  would^  is  expressed  with 
resistless  simplicity. 

''  It  is  most  lust  that  I  should  lay 
4it  your  feet  what  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in.  I  not  only  give  you  leave 
to  blot  out  whatjsver  you  think  fit,  but 
i  shall  not  be  concerned  if  you  should 
burn  the  whole.  Not  that  I  stand  in 
dread  of  the  bulls  and  threats  of  those 
ivho,  not  knowing  what  it  is  to  doubt, 
wish  to  circulate  whatever  they  dream 
as  gos|)cl.  Their  audacity,  jointd  to 
their  ignorance,  induced  me  not  to 
give  way  to  my  own  fears.  Had  not 
the  cause  been  one  of  so  great  import- 
ance, no  one  should  have  known  me 
beyond  my  own  c6rner.  If  the  work 
be  not  of  God,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
it  should  be  mine.  Let  it  come  to 
nothing,  and  be  claimed  by  no  one. 
I  ought  to  seek  nothing  else,  than  that 
I  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  error 
to  any  one." 

But  the  hazard  of  rousing  papal 
wrath,  and  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences of  that  wrath,  were  too  well 
known  by  German  examples,  not  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  Luther. 
In  an  epistle  to  Staupitz,  as  the  head 
of  his  order,  enclosing  the  printed  de- 
fence of  the  Propositions  for  the  Pope's 
perusal,  he  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  one 
prepared  for  the  last  sacrifices. 

''  I  request  that  you  will  send  these 
trifitsof  mine  to  that  most  excellent 
pontiff,  Leo  the  Tenth,  that  they  may 
i^erve  to  plead  my  cause  at  Home. 
Not  that  I  wish  you  to  be  joined  with 
mc  in  the  danger;  for  it  is  my  desire 
that  those  things  may  be  done  at  my 
own  hazard.  I  expect  that  Christ,  as 
judge,  will  pronounce  what  is  right 
bv  the  moutn  of  the  Pope.  To  those 
ot  my  friends  who  would  alarm  me 
for  the  consequences,  I  have  nothing 
else  to  say,  than  what  Reuchliu  8aid> 


*  He  who  is  poor  has  nothing  to  fear  ; 
he  can  lose  nothing.'  I  possess  nopro- 
perty,  neither  do  I  desire  any.  There 
remains  to  me  only  a  frail  body,  ha^ 
rassed  by  continual  illness,  and  if  thef 
take  away  my  life  by  open  violence  or 
stratagem,  they  make  me  but  little 
poorer.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  po»- 
session  of  my  Redeemer  and  Propitia- 
tor, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I 
shall  praise  as  long  as  I  exist.  If  anf 
one  be  unwilling  to  join  with  me  in 
these  praises,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  L^ 
him  raise  his  voice  after  his  own  fa- 
shion. The  Lord  Jesus  will  save  me 
for  ever." 

Luther  was  soon  forced  a£;ain  into 
the  field.  He  was  told  that  the  breth- 
ren of  his  order  dissented  from  some 
principles  of  his  doctrine ;  and  he  de- 
termined to  bring  the  matter  to  a  de^ 
cision.  Having  previously  published 
twenty-eight  Propositions  in  Divinity, 
with  twelve  Corollaries,  against  the 
Greek  philosophv,  which  it  was  the 
extraordinary  haoit  of  the  time  to  in- 
troduce into  theological  discussions, 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  Heidelberg,  the 
place  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
Augustinians.  The  result  of  the  con- 
troversy was  triumphant.  **  All  the 
Wittember^  doctors,"  savs  bis  letter 
to  one  of  his  former  teachers,  **  nay, 
the  whole  university,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  licentiate,  Sebastian, 
are  now  of  my  way  of  thinking;  and 
many  ecclesiastics  and  respectable  ci- 
tizens now  unanimously  say,  that  they 
had  neither  heard  nor  known  Christ 
and  the  gospel  before." 

But  the  most  important  share  of  the 
triumph  was  the  public  connexion  of 
]\Iartin  Bucer,  already  famous  as  a 
scholur,  with  the  new  doctrines.  Bu-' 
cer  took  notes,  applied  for  explana- 
tions to  Luther,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  controversy,  respectful 
to  the  opponent  monks,  but  highly 
commendatory  of  Luther. 

On  his  return  from  Home,  in  1^0, 
Luther  had  taken  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity :  A  title  from  which 
all  his  subsequent  distinctions  may  be 
derived.  As  Doctor,  he  had  obtained 
the  right  of  teaching  publicly  as  welf 
as  privately ;  and  Frederick,  the  Elec- 
tor, attended  some  of  his  sermons,  with 
whose  force  and  simplicity  he  was  so 
much  struck,  that,  on  the  preacher's 
desiring  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  the  Elector  permit- 
ted him  to  vacate  the  chair  of  logi& 
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fot  Chat  of  theology.  The  additional 
figaar  thus  given  to  hit  studies,  and 
tbe  additioiial  influence  to  bis  autho- 
dtj*  were  among  the  most  palpable 
somoes  of  the  Refonuation. 

But  the  great  struggle  for  religious 
and  dvil  freedom  was  now  at  hand. 
A  new  element  was  mingled  in  the 
conflict,  from  which  Protestantism^ 
Eke  a  new  creation,  was  to  be  sum* 
Boned  by  a  spirit  not  less  than  that 
of  Ihe  Supreme.  Tbe  papal  exactions 
bad  exhausted  the  Romish  Tassals^  as 
the  papal  tyranny  had  disgusted  their 
princes.  A  feekng  of  scorn  for  the 
Bolonoas  ignorance  of  the  Romish  eo- 
desiartics  was  rising  in  the  age  of  re* 
stored  literature,  to  reinforce  the  civil 
discratent* ,  The  proverbial  duplicity 
of  the  Romish  court  made  its  friends 
doidrtful — the  wasteful  luxury  which 
scandalised  the  devout,  drained  the 
poor;  and  the  restless  ambition  of  a 
power,  whidi  was  to  become  great  only 
by  the  perpetual  quarrels  of  Europe, 
mieatened  to  break  up  the  whole  long 
train  of  evil  infl:uenoe  by  which  kings 
and  people  had  been  bowed  at  the  Ro- 
man footstooL 

To  the  historian  nothing  is  more  in- 
tricate than  those  sudden  changes  pf 
hunoan  feeling.   To  the  man  who  seeks 
fe  wisdom  by  the  light  of  Providence^ 
the  cause  is  not  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  will  of  tbe  King  and  Lord  of  all 
httooan  impulses,  to.  protect  tbe  pro- 
gress of  his  religion.    In  the  furious 
oontests  of  the  German  princes,  the 
alfeonate  alioiations  and  submissions 
of  tbe  empire  to  the  papacy,  and  the 
CTgnr  intrigues  which  engrossed  the 
ODart  of  Jj^  the  young  religion  found 
its  best  sheltec;  the  storm  raged  among 
tbe  ancients  of  the  forest,  while  the 
lowly  produce  at  their  feet,  more  pre- 
doua  in  the  eye  of  heaven  than  toem 
all,  was  suffered  to  flourish,  and  fill  it- 
ttlf  with  healing  virtue.   In  tbe  midst 
of  Italian  subtlety,  kingly  violence,  and 
popular  indignation,  toe  power  of  tbe 
priesthood  was  unnerved.   Keener  in- 
terests than  those  of  angry  monks  ab- 
aorbed  the  soldiers  and  sutesmen  of  the 
time;  and  Luther,  who  a  few  vears  be- 
fine,  would  have  perished  in  tne  flames 
of  Ihe  Inquisition,  passed  unharmed, 
though  not  unmolested,  through  life, 
and  went  full  of  years  and  honours  to 
his  grave. 


'  In  151ft  the  old  jealousy  of  tbe  Ro- 
man Court  began  to  form  itself  into  a 
settled  hostility  to  tbe  German  Reform 
mation,  and  Luther  was  tbe  prominent 
object  of  vengeance.  But  it  was  not 
thought  politic  to  make  the  Elector 
and  tbe  Emperor  at  once  declare  them«^ 
selves.  Maximilian's  remembrance  of 
the  intr^^ues  of  Leo  with  France,  had 
made  him  susnicious,  and  Fr^eric, 
with  only  the  alternative  of  protecting 
or  surrendering  Luther,  would  noto- 
riously have  decided  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice.  The  Popidi  sub- 
tlety was  now  employed  in  securing 
Maximilian,  and  the  Turkish  threats 
of  advancing  into  Europe  fumisbed  an 
instrument  of  which  Leo  made  the 
most  immediate  and  dexterous  use. 

Selim  tbe  First,  tbe  son  of  Bajazet, 
had  reposed  from  tbe  conquest  of  tbe 
Asiatic  provinces,  only  to  prepare  an 
irresistible  armament  for  the  seizure 
of  the  European.*    A  powerful  fleet 
was  to  be  directed  against  Rhodes,  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  an  army,  composed  of 
the  invincible  janizaries,  was  to  march 
on  Hungary.    The, Italian  States  and 
tbe  Imperial  were  thus  menaced  at 
once ;  and  Leo  was  too  intent  on  tbe 
increase  of  tbe  papal  influence  to  suf- 
fer the  pefil  to  lose  anv  of  its  alarms 
through  want  of  appeals  to  tbe  popu- 
lar imagination.   Prayers  were  ordered 
for  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  a  solemn  exborution  was  issued 
to  all  Christian  princes  to  concentrate 
their  vigour  against  the  terrible  enemy 
of  all,  and  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  forming  a  German  league  against 
the  invader.  Cardinal  Thomas  de  Vio 
di  Gaet^,  better  known  as  Cajetan,  was 
dispatched  to  tbe  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
Tbe  extinction  of  Luther  and  his  doc- 
trine was  unquestionably  among  the 
chief  purposes  of  this  mission. 

Cajetan's  first  proceeding  was  to  con- 
ciliate Maximilian.  Tbe  Emperor  had 
openly  declared  his  resentment  against 
Leo,  and  his  disgust  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  papal  policy.  "  Had  not 
Leo  deceived  me, '  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  ''  he  would  have  been  the 
only  pope  whom  I  could  have  called 
an  honest  man."t  Cajetan  proposed 
in  the  diet,  as  papal  legate,  that  a  por« 
tion  of  the  church  revenues  should  be 
placed  at  the  Emperor's  disposal  for  the 
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Turkish  war.  The  resolt  of  tfais  pa- 
latable oonoession  immediatelyappear-. 
ed  in  an  imperial  letter,  dated  Aug8« 
lmrg>  August  the  5\h,  declaring  Lu« 
thera  opiniona  *'  heretical  and  dam- 
nable ;  acknowiedging  the  Pope's  right 
to  judge  of  doctrine;  entreating  Leo 
to  extinguish  the  new  heresy,  and 
plecking  the  imperial  power  to  observe 
the  decision  of  Rome>  and  to  compd 
its  observanoe  throughout  theempire." 
But  the  progress  of  this  negotiation 
had  already  enfiouraged  Leo  to  the  ha- 
bitual violence  of  the  papacy.  And 
on  the  7th  of  August,  two  davs  after 
the  dispatch  of  the  imperial  letter, 
Luther  was  thunderstruck  by  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  within  sixty  days  at 
Rome.  The  fete  of  those  who  had 
once  fallen  into  the  papal  grasp  was  a 
terrible  omen.  The  dungeon  for  life, , 
or  the  sca£R)ld,  were  before  him,  and, 
aa  if  to  give  double  assurance  of  his 
ruin,  he  found  appointed  for  his  judges, 
Frierio,  and  Ghinucci  bishop  of  Asoo- 
la,  both  of  Uiem  furious  public  ar« 
laigners  of  his  doctrine. 

In  our  age  and  country  we  fortu- 
nately can  have  no  conception  of  the 
justified  terror  that  must  once  have 
seized  any  man  menaced  by  Rome. 
He  had  from  that  moment  no  country ; 
to  shelter  him  was  to  be  acdhrsed ;  to 
protect  him  was  to  draw  down  the  po- 
pular hatred,  the  public  sword,  and 
the  indefatigable  revenge  of  a  power 
universal  in  its  influence ;  direct  lord 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  countries ;  mas- 
ter of  a  thousand  secret  ways  of  ven« 
geance,  and  remorseless  in  its  thirst  of 
heretic  blood.  Luther's  friends,  and 
everv  friend  of  the  hopes  of  religion 
and  freedom  throughout  Europe,  trem- 
bled for  the  approaching  sacrifice  of 
this  great  antagonist  of  superstition 
and  slavery. 

But  his  caus^  was  in  loftier  hands 
than  those  of  man.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian's  anxiety  to  secure  the 
throne,  at  his  death,  to  Charles,  made 
the  Elector  of  Saxony's  friendship  of 
the  highest  importance.  Luther,  when 
he  had  time  to  consider  his  podtion, 
saw  where  security  lay,  and,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  Saxony,  petitioned  Frederic  to 
(^tain  that  the  commission  for  his  triiU 
should  sit  in  Germany.  This  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  Luther,  furnished  by  his 
sovereign  with  letters  to  the  senate. 


Lulher.  V^n, 

and  principal  people  of  Angaburg,  and 
supplied  for  hia  immediate  wants  ficom 
the  Electoral  puree,  arrived  at  Ang»« 
hurg;  in  hiaown  phrase, ''pedesteret 
pauper."* 

HislettertoMelancthoneKhibitB  die 
manliness  and  oompoenre  whidi  wore 
natural  to  hia  mind. 

*'  There  is  nothing  new  going  4Mi 
here,  unless  that  thia  city  is  full  of  the 
rumour  of  my  name,  and  that  every 
one  ia  desirons  of  seeing  EroatratuaT 
the  incendiarv.  Continue  to  bdiave 
manfully,  ana  to  lead  the  youth  in  the 
right  jpath.  I  am  willing  to  be  sacri* 
fioed  for  them  and  you,  if  it  be  God'e 
will.  I  choose  rather  to  die  than  re- 
cant what  I  have  said,  and  become  the 
occasion  of  casting  disrepute  on  the 
most  commendable  studies.  Italy  is 
plunged  in  Egyptian  darkness ;  all  are 
Ignorant  of  Christ,  and  of  the  things 
that  are  Christ's,  yet  those  are  the  men 
who  are  to  remain  maatera  of  our  fisith 
and  morals." 

Yet  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  eK«t 
traordinary  prejudice  exerdsed  by  the 
long  continuance  and  unresisted  au« 
thority  of  the  papal  power,  that  Luther 
again  shrunk  from  the  collision,  and 
shrunk  even  aflter  he  had  repelled  C»« 
jetan  in  three  several  conferencea,  de- 
fving  him  to  produce  Scripture  for  his 
doctrine,  and  diadainiog  the  attempt 
to  argue  from  the  schoolmen.  Those 
conferences,  which  were  private,  dosed 
by  a  threat  of  Ciy  etan  to  send  his  stub* 
bom  anta^nist  to  Rome,  and  by  Lii^ 
ther'a  writing  a  deprecatory  letter,  sd« 
mitting  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
spoken  with  more  reverence  of  the 
Pope ;  promising  to  let  the  doctrine  oT 
Indulgenoes  rest,  if  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  resume  by  the  violence  of 
the  Romish  oontroversiaUata,  and  de* 
airing  that  the  whole  controversy  might 
be  referred  to  Leo,  for  the  settlement 
of  his  general  conduct  and  doctrinew 
The  whole  of  Luiher's  conduct,  on 
this  occadon,  should  be  a  lesson  to 
those,  wbo^  in  the  moment  of  fanded 
vigour,  expose  themsdves  to  persecu*- 
tion.  In  all  the  great  oonflicta  of  the 
fdth,  the  most  forward  have  been  ge- 
neraUy  the  first  to  give  way,  while  Sie 
meek,  the  dow,  and  the  self-distrust- 
ing, have  been  the  firmest  in  extremi- 
ty. Human  presumption  is  often  flunff 
into  shame  by  the  approach  of  the  reu. 
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tiial.     Hie  mi^ty  prorideDoe  that    merctftd  God  ihall  be  pleaied  to  dU 


lofct  die  mak  and  quiet  spirit,  will 
not  give  tbe  crowii  of  martyrdom  to 
bimuuicnhiicfliandTtiiity.  The  true 
pieptntiie  lor  the  final  struggle  is  the 
algnratioii  of  our  own  strength,  and 
the  humble  hope  in  the  strength  to  be 
administered  alone  by  the  Eternal 
Source  of  ibrtitade  and  virtue.    The 

H'  in  Gethaemane  may  haye  been 
y  revealed  ibr  our  lesson ;  the 
bkody  sweat  but  an  emblem  of  the 
temra  that  can  besiege  the  human 
mind  in  tlie  prospect  of  a  death  of  tor* 
tore  ;  and  the  command  "  to  pray  that 
we  may  not  be  brought  into  trial," 
but  a  lesidt  of  the  Imowledge,  that 
though  the  spuit  may  be  willing  to 
bear,  the  human  nature  is  made  to 
shrink,  the  "  flesh  is  weak,"  and  not 
to  be  troBted  in  the  presence  of  despe* 
Ettepain. 

But  I^uthet^s  humiliating  letter  was 
snusdesftdegradation.  Whether  from 
the  eonyietion  that  he  had  offended 
the  pcmedom  beyond  forsiveness,  or 
firom  what  seems  the  actual  knowledge 
of  intended  violence;*  within  three 
days  of  Ins  letter,  he  mounted  a  horse 
provided  by  his  friend  Staupitz,  and 
before  evenmg,  was  forty  miles  from 
Augabnrg.  Staupits,  Lincius,andthe 
prior  of  the  Carmelites,  with  whom 
Lather  bad  lodged,  wisely  fled  a  few 
days  after. 

Luther'a  flrst  work,  on  his  return, 
was  the  publication  of  bis  famous  let- 
ter to  the  Elector,  detailing  the  con* 
fcrenoes  with  Cajetan,  and  refuting 
the  Dominican's  aiguments.  He  had 
now  fuUy  aacertained  that  it  had  been 
hk  adversary's  intention  to  send  him 
to  Rome ;  «ad  the  patlietic  close  of  his 
letter  shews  deeply  his  resignation, 
and  the  sense  of  his  danger. 

**  I  am  almost  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  pains  of  exile,  for  I  perceive 
that  my  enemiea  have  laid  snares  for 
BM  on  all  sides ;  nor  do  I  know  where 
I  Gsn  live  in  safety.  What  can  I,  a 
poor  and  humble  mohk,  expect?  or 
rather,  what  danger  ought  I  not  to 
dread,  since  so  illustrious  a  prince  is 
exposed  to  threats,  unless  he  send  me 
10  Rome,  or  banish  me  from  his  ter- 
ritories ?  Wherefore,  lest  any  injury 
ihould  befall  your  highness  on  my  ac- 
count, 1  am  willing  to  forsake  my  na- 
tive country,  and  to  go  wherever  a 


rect,  leaving  the  iasue  to  his  will* 

*^  Therefore,  roost  illustrious  prince, 
I  respectfully  bid  you  fareweU,  and 
take  my  leave,  wiui  infinite  thanks 
for  sll  tne  &vours  that  you  have  been 
pleaa^  to  confer  upon  me.  In  what« 
ever  part  of  the  world  I  may  be,  I 
shall  never  be  unmindful  of  your  hjglu 
ness,  but  shaU  nray  sinceiely  and  grates 
fully  for  your  nappiness,  and  that  of 
your  family." 

But  Frederic's  cautious  habita  had 
concealed  from  Luther  the  strong  in* 
terest  which  he  took  in  the  safety  of 
the  great  ornament  of  hia  states,  and 
object  of  religious  honour  through 
Gormany.  The  resolution  to  protect 
him  had  been  already  adopted;  and 
the  Elector's  answer  to  an  insolent 
rescrijpt  of  the  Legate,  demanding 
that  Luther  should  be  banished  from 
Saxony,  and  sent  to  Rome,  and  de- 
claring that  <'  his  pestilent  heresy 
should  not  be  suffered  to  exist,"  sin^ 
gnlarly  displayed  the  determination 
of  a  prince,  remarkable  for  his  politto 
reluctance  to  make  an  unnecessary 
avowal  of  his  opinions. 

**  Luther's  appearance  at  Augsburg 
1  consider  as  a  fulfilment  of  a!u  that 
has  been  promised  on  my  part.  Not« 
withstanding  the  assurances  that  you 
gave  me  of  allowing  him  to  depart 
with  tokens  of  your  regard,  a  recanta* 
tion,  I  hear,  was  required  of.  him  be* 
fore  the  subject  was  sufficiently  dis« 
cussed. 

*'  Many  learned  men  can  see  no« 
thing  impious,  unchristian,  or  heretic 
osi  in  Luther's  doctrine ;  and  its  chief 
opponents  appear  to  be  among  those 
who  do  not  understand  it,  or  whose 
private  interest  stimulates  them  to  op« 
position. 

«  I  am  always  ready  to  do  my  duty 
as  a  Christian  prince ;  and  am  there* 
fore  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  there 
should  be  held  out  any  such  threats, 
as  that  the  Court  of  Rome  should  foU 
low  up  the  cause,  that  Luther  should 
be  sent  thither,  or  that  he  should  he 
banished  from  my  principality. 

«<  He  has,  hitherto,  been  convicted 
of  no  heresy,  and  his  banishment 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Wittemberg.  I  enclosed 
an  answer  to  the  other  parte  of  youi 
letter  from  Luther,  whom  I  do  not 
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as 

cdQflider  in  the  Ught  of  a  heretic,  be<» 
cause  he  has  not  been  proved  such, 
and  because  it  is  consistent  with  jus- 
tice that  he  should  have  a  hearing."* 

This  letter  was  too  decisive  of  the 
Elector's  intentions,  to  suffer  Cajetan 
to  hope  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  great 
Reformer.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and 
found  the  fate  of  disappointed  negotia- 
tors; he  was  charged  with  nrecipi- 
lancy,  where  no  discretion  could  have 
insured  his  success.  The  mortifica« 
tion  sunk  deep  in  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  Dominican;  he  ^dually  with* 
drew  from  public  life,  and  gave  himi* 
self  up  to  the  nobler  occupation  of  rii 
vailing  the  Reformers,  in  those  literary- 
attainments  which  had  so  often  put 
the  ignorance  of  the  Papal  clergy  to 
shame.  During  the  eleven  years  of 
his  remaining  life,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  studj  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  still 
holds  his  rank  among  the  most  learned 
of  his  order. 

Miltitz,  a  Saxon  and  a  layman,  was 
next  sent  to  soften  what  the  sternness 
of  the  Romish  prelate  had  failed  to 
break  down.  He  invited  Luther  to  a 
friendlv  conversation  at  his  friend  Spa- 
latin's  nouse  at  Altenburg,in  Januarv, 
1519.  The  conference  was  better  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper,  in  which  Luther's 
joyous  and  open  nature  indulged  itself 
in  the  conversation  of  his  intelligent 
countryman  without  overlooking  the 
trueobgect  of  every  mission  firom  Rome. 
His  letter  to  his  superior  Staupitz 
gives  a  brief  yet  characteristic  account 
of  the  scene.  **  Atque  vesperi,  me  ac- 
cepto  convivio,  lietati  sumus,  et  oa- 
ciuo  mihi  dato,  discessimus. — Ego  sic 
me  gessi,  quasi  has  lUUUates  et  simu- 
lationes  non  intelligerem."t  But  the 
papal  power  was  still  the  great  over- 
shadowing influence  of  every  mind  of 
£urope,  and  no  vigour  of  intellect  was 
adequate  to  the  idea  of  finally  resist- 
ing the  superstitious  authority,  or 
doubting  the  heaven-descended  sanc- 
tity of  the  "  mighty  mistress  of  the 
faith."  Luther  stiu  most  anxiously 
and  sincerely  drew  the  line  between 
his  rebuke  of  the  guilty  agents,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  immaculate 
source  of  Romish  power.  In  hia 
letter  of  the  3d  of  March  1519  to  the 
Pope,  he  declares  himself  overwhelm- 
ed with  regret  at  the  charge  of  disre- 
spect to  the  See. 


Luther,  QJan. 

''  It  is  those,  most  holy  Father, 
whom  I  have  resisted,  who  have 
brought  disrepute  on  the  church*' 
Under  the  shelter  of  your  name,  and 
by  the  coarsest  pretexts,  they  have 
gratified  a  detestable  avarice,  and.  put 
on  the  most  revolting  h y pocrisy.  Now 
they  proceed  to  throw  on  me  the 
blame  of  the  mischief  that  has  hap- 
pened ;  but  I  protest  before  God  and 
man,  this  I  never  did,  nor  at  present 
do  wish  to  make  any  infringement  on 
the  power  of  the  church  or  your  holi- 
ness, confessingyin  the  fullest  manner, 
that  nothing  in  heaven  or  eariJi  is  to 
be  preferred  to  it,  except  the  power 
of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  Lord  of  alL" 

Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the 
Bubseouent  charges  of  hypocrisy  which 
were  neaped  upon  the  writer  of  thi& 
letter.  Luther  s  whole  spirit  was  sin- 
cerity ;  the  original  homage  to  Rome,, 
the  first  lesson  and  the  last  in  the  lives 
of  subjects  throughout  the  earth, 
which,  with  the  secular  priest  was  the 
subject  of  all  his  teaching,  and  with 
the  regular  was  the  very  food  on 
which  his  doctrinci  his  order,  and  his 
existence,  lived,  still  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  loftiest  and  freest  minds. 
The  darkness  which  enabled  Rome  to 
work  its  evils  so  long  undetected, 
hung  round  the  genius,  sagacity,  and 
independence  of  mankind  with  an  op- 
pressive and  bewildering  heaviness, 
trom  which  Europe  was  to  be  relieved 
by  no  energy  bom  of  human  nature. 
A  more  resistless  influence,  descend- 
ing from  the  throne  of  the  £temal 
Wisdom  and  Mercy,  was  to  work  the 
miracle. 

But  the  characters  of  the  successive 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  finely 
displayed  that  suitableness  of  means, 
which  perhaps  forms  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  acting  of  Providence  in  the 
higher  changes  of  nations. 

The  mind  of  Luther  was  match- 
lessly adapted  for  the  peculiar  work 
that  fell  to  his  share.  Enthusiastic, 
bold,  and  contemptuous  of  all  conse- 
quences to  himself,  he  lived  and 
breathed  only  for  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
the  impression  of  the  moment  absorb- 
ed his  whole  ardent  imagination,  and 
whether  the  hereditary  grandeur  ot 
the  Popedom  towered  before  his  eye, 
or  he  looked  into  that  deep  and  ancient 
gulf  of  tyranny   and    crime,    from 
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'■'  LuUier. 

Sllf  ^  «^P»^macy  rose,  be  was 

wrf  to  proclaim  to  tlie  world  with 
2?,^^,«^^^^^e  reverence  which 
•KNjicbwed  biA  spirit,  ana  the  stern 
^btuon  wbich  made  YHxa  shrink 
faoibe**  Mystery  oF  Iniquity." 
Nocbentof  tbe  Popedom  has  ever 
opwsed  more  willing  or  more  elo- 
qont  lubmission  ;  bnt  no  convert 
fran  dtfkneas  to  lig;bt,  no  slave  of  su- 
penUUon  awakened  to  Christianity, 
Qobuod  Bartimena  summoned  from 
nttingby  the  road-aide,  and  living  on 
the  aims  of  knowledge,  to  the  sudden 
^oCmtellectual  day,  and  the  still 


laUimer  vision  of  the  Sternal  Son, 
the  God  of  Redemption,  ever  went 
forth  with  bolder  and  uiore  resistless 
strength  and  acorn  apunst  the  crown« 
ed  and  superb  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
csesof  die  Popedom.     The  men  who 
fioOowed  in  tbe  history  of  this  noblest 
of  aUKevolutiona  were  chiefly  of  more 
reslxiined  and  circumspect  minds ;  if 
lew  of  them  were  Lutner's  superiors 
in  the  scholarship  of  the  age,  their 
attunments  were  exercised  with  less 
of  that  headlong  and  unsparing  vigour 
whidi  so  often  turns  a  controversialist 
into  a  personal  enemy.     With  the  in« 
nocence  and  holiness  of  the  primitive 
times  of  Chrutianity,  they  mingled 
those  feelings    and   manners  which 
were  required  by  their  contemporaries. 
Occasional  instances  of  rashness  are  to 
be  found  among  the  most  accomplish- 
ed  of  those  extraordinary  men,  but 
the  uncalculating  career  of  Luther's 
mind  had  no  successor.  Every  failure, 
not  less  than  every  exploit,  in  his  pro- 
gress, is  to  be  attributed  to  his  emi- 
nent possession  of  one  Quality,  the 
sincerest  heart  of  mankinu.    It  urged 
him  to  perpetual  extremes  ;  where 
others  knelt,  he  prostrated  himself; 
where  others  withheld  obedience,  he 
started  ap  into  the  loftiest  attitude  of 
hostility.    Such  an  arm  was  made  to 
strike  the  sword  through  the  helmet 
of  Popery,  when  the  armed  Tyrant 
stood  in  his  ancient  power,  defying 
and  crushing  the  strength  and  hopes 
of  nations.    Other  means  were  requi« 
red,  when  the  armour  was  thrown 
aside  for  the  still  more  peribus  cover- 
tare  of  subtlety  and  hypocrisy,  and 
the  hi»ry  poisoner  of  kingly  minds, 
sod  tbe  gloomy  stirrer-up  of  popular 
passions,  was  to  be  uncloaked  and  un« 
cowled,  and  cast  out  naked  before  the 
world. 


39 
But  if  Luther  6  sincerity  often  plun- 
ged him  into  difficulties  which  more 
prudent  men  would  have  easily  avoid- 
ed, we  must  not  degrade  so  noble  and 
so  rare  a  quality,  by  foraetting  that  it 
led  him  rapiiUy  to  the  highest  truth, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.    In  all 
the  stubbornness  of  his  prejudices,  the 
natural  result  of  his  temperament,  we 
find  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  never  was  administered  by 
the  unassisted  human  understanding. 
It  is  an  Insult  to  religious  sincerity,  to 
doubt  that  such  will  always  be  its  re^ 
ward.    The  atheist,  the  deist,  the  ge- 
neral race  of  the  negligent  and  soorn- 
ers  of  the  Gospel,  are  false  to  them- 
selves when  they  tell  us  that  they  have 
been  sincere  in  their  search  for  truth. 
They  never  desired  to  find  it.    They 
desired  to  find  some  flaw,  some  saucy 
excuse  for  a  metaphvsic  sneer,  some 
pert  opportunity  for  shewing  that  they 
were  more  sagacious,  satirical,  and 
foreseeing,  than  the  believers  in  the 
wisdom  of  God.    They  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  to  controvert 
the  historiaD,  and  put  the  prophet  to 
shame.    They  never  approached  it  on 
their  knees,  with  their  heads  bowed, 
as  before  the  oracles  of  the  supreme 
Lord  of  Wisdom,  with  the  supplica- 
tion on  their  lips,  that  the  weakness 
of  their  human  intellect  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  strength  of  the 
Divine ;  that  their  natural  blindness 
might  be  washed  away  in  the  fountain 
of  that  uncreated  light  which  wells 
forth  by  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ; 
that  all  unworthy  passion  of  human 
applause  might  be  purified,  and  that, 
let  what  wul  be  the  sacrifices,  they 
might  be  led  into  that  sacred  and  ele- 
vating knowledge  which  is  better  than 
life  itself,  and  loftier,  immeasurably 
loftier,  than  its  haughtiest  vanities. 

If  the  infidels  of  the  last  age  had 
thus  sought  truth,  they  would  have 
found  it,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  the  guilt  and  folly  which 
at  length  burst  out  in  the  French  Re- 
volution. If  the  champions  and  con- 
verts of  Popery  at  this  moment  would 
do  this,  Popery  would  perish  awa^ 
like  stubble  in  a  flame.  If  they  will 
not,  their  delusion  will  only  gather 
thicker  round  ihem,  until  it  engenders 
a  Revolution  to  which  the  fury  and 
the  havoc  of  the  past  were  but  the 
convulsions  and  spectres  of  a  dream. 


{ToU  concluded  in  next  Number.') 
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ON  WHAT  GENERAL  PEINCIPLE8  OUGHT  IRBLANO  TO  BE  GOVERNED  ? 


No  one  can  look  at  Ireland  without 
being  convinced  that  the  principles  on 
whicn  it  has  heen  for  some  time  go- 
verned are  fearfully  erroneous.  When 
puhlic  men  cast  the  blame  on  religious 
strife  and  the  Catholic  Question/whine 
over  party  animosity,  and  protest  that 
things  are  as  they  are  because  Pro- 
testant  and  Catholic  will  not  live  in 
harmony,  thev  only  prove  that  they 
are  disqualified  by  incapacity,  or  some- 
thing worse,  for  uttering  a  word  on 
the  subject.  It  is  not  only  demonstra- 
ble that  these  causes  could  not  possi- 
bly have  produced  the  alleged  effects 
in  despite  of  proper  government;  but 
it  is  equally  demonstrable  that  the  ap- 
palling spectacle  which  Ireland  exhi- 
bits has  been  produced  by  things 
which  never  could  have  had  being  un- 
der such  government.  It  is  not  less 
certain,  that  the  evils  have  become  so 
gigantic,  that,  they  threaten  the  em- 
pire with  fatal  calamities — that  if  no 
remedy  be  applied,  they  must  either 
dissolve  the  Union  between  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  render  it  a  source  of 
destruction  to  the  best  interestsof  both. 
A  vital  change  of  system  in  the  go- 
verning of  Ireland  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  save  the  British  empire 
iVom  the  most  heavy  ills  that  could 
visit  it  This  is  a  fact  which  is  now 
placed  wholly  above  dispute,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  question— On  whai 
general  prinaples  ought  Ireland  to  be 
governed  ?— calls  at  the  present  mo- 
ment imperatively  for  discussion.  The 
vast  importance  of  this  question  would 
be  increased,  rather  than  diminished, 
bv  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disa- 
bilities. 

In  placing  it  before  us  we  have  not 
to  learn  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  no 
regard  to  persons ;  and  tliis  dutv  we 
shall  di&cnsrge.  In  our  use  of  the 
term  government,  we  roust,  however, 
beg  our  readets  to  understand  us  to 
mean  that  impersonal,  never-dying 
thing  called  government,  and  not  the 
individuals  who  in  succession  compose 
it.  The  conduct  of  leading  public 
men  in  these  days  is  of  a  natute  to 
make  every  friend  of  consistency  anxi- 
ous to  escape  the  disfi;ust  which  the 
sight  of  it  inspires ;  and  we  shall  speak 
without  looking  at,  or  remembering 
them  personally.  We  must  observe 
that  it  is  not  our  object  to  inquire 


what  particular  measnrea  would  be^ 
nefit  the  agriculture  or  trade,  and 
abate  the  penury,  of  the  Irish  people* 
looking  at  them  separately.  We  wish 
to  ascertain  what  general  and  leading 
principles  of  policy  Govemmoit  ought 
permanently  to  act  on  towards  Ire* 
land,  for  the  sake  not  of  its  interests 
only,  but  of  those  of  the  whole  Uni* 
ted  Kingdom.  Our  conviction  is,  that 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  for 
some  time,  and  are  still,  in  course  of 
frantic  sacrifice  to  Ireland,  to  the  ruin 
of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  latter. 

Some  time  ago  we  expressed  our 
doubts  whether  a  separate  government 
in  Ireland  was  productive  of  benefit, 
and  these  doubts  have  been  largely  in* 
creased  by  all  that  has  since  happen* 
ed.  We  fear  it  is  as  pernicious  in 
practice  as  it  is  incongruous  in  theory, 
for  the  United  KingcYom  to  have  vir« 
tually  two  kings  and  cabinets,  even 
though  one  king  and  cabinet  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other.  We  stronglj 
suspect  that  this  has  a  mighty  share 
in  causing  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
in  reality  any  thing  but  a  united  one. 

If  the  United  Kin^om  had  but  one 
government,  the  policy  and  measures 
for  governing  a  part  would  naturally 
be  framed  with  reference  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  whole.  Ministers  would 
feel  that,  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Irish  portion  of  the  population,  they 
ought  to  keep  in  sight  tne  good  of  the 
population  at  large.  In  general  dis- 
cussion the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  would  be  regarded  as 
one  community,  and  the  management 
of  public  affairs  would  be  judged  of 

But  unoer  the  present  system,  the 
British  government  naturally  leaves 
Ireland  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Irish 
one.  The  latter,  of  course,  must  not 
be  dictated  to,  or  guided  in  its  con- 
duct and  measures  in  its  own  depart- 
ment by  others ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  governing  of  England;  it 
cannot  look  beyond  that  Ireland  to 
which  its  power  is  confined.  To  ex« 
pect  it  to  act  for  Uie  benefit  of  the 
coromunitv  at  large — to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  tne  general  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom-~would  almost  be, 
in  its  judgment,  to  expect  it  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  others,  and  violate  its 
own  duties. 

II 
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II  foIlowB  that  in  Tirions  enential 
points  Ireknd  is  treated  as  a  separate 
country^  and  from  the  anxiety  to  be- 
Mit  it  ^hidi  prevails,  it  is  almost 
treated  as  if  it  were  die  head  of  the 
empire,  and  England  were  only  one  of 
its  dependendea.  The  line  of  policy 
at  present  followed  and  ad  vocatea  may 
be  described  in  diese  words :  Ireland 
IS  practically  a  separate  nation ;  every 
thing  which  its  interests  all  for  must- 
be  done,  no  matter  what  evil  may  flow 
thoeirom  to  England ;  and  no  mea- 
BOre  must  be  resorted  to  whidi  may 
be  adverse  to  its  interests,  separately 
ledced  at,  however  imperiously  it  may 
be  ctlled  for  by  the  general  interests 
of  die  empire. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  system  of 
divided  government  could,  in  any  case, 
operate  otherwise  than  injuriously; 
Imt  at  present,  every  thing  conspires 
to  extract  from  it  the  utmost  measuie 
of  injury  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

The  British  King  holds  bis  office  for 
life,  and  bis  Af  inistry  is  appointed  for 
sn  indefinite  period ;  this  produces  Eet- 
tled  and  effident  government  But  the 
Irish  King,  in  the  first  instance,  is  on- 
ly appointed  for  a  very  short  term  of 
^esis,  and  with  every  change  of  King, 
tiieremiist,  of  cour^,  be  a  change  of 
Irish  Ministers.  His  Sub-Majesty, 
when  he  ascends  his  throne,  cannot 
de%n  to  follow  the  beaten  path  of  his 
predecessor ;  he  must  not  stoop  to  any 
mglerioua  second-hand  matters;  he* 
must  have  somesplendid  new  system  of 
bis  own,  founded  in  no  small  degree  on 
die  prindple,  that  he  ought  to  abandon 
or  reverse  the  work  of  those  he  suc- 
ceeds. He  poes  to  Ireland  brimful  of 
erraneottsopinioos,  which  he  has  drawn 
from  party  and  faction ;  and  fie  ap- 
plies them,  without  inquiring  how  far 
they  are  justified  by  the  condition  of 
his  tnbjecta.  When  he  has  been  there  a 
sttffident  time  for  enabling  him  to  dia- 
cover  his  errors—obtain  proper  know- 
lete  of  the  real  state  of  Irish  society 
— densebeneficialmeasures — and  gain 
the  requisite  peraonal  fViendships  and 
iiiflaenoe  for  rendering  sudi  measures 
efietive,  he  is  removed.  As  soon  as 
bis  government  can  well  become  a' 
wise,  beneflcial,  and  stable  one,  it  is 
dissolved ;  and  his  sueoessor,  like  him, 
reverses,  abandons,  makes  experiments, 
Uunders,  and  when  he  becomes  qua- 
lified for  his  office,  ceases  to  govern. 
Ireland  haa  a  sucoesnon  of  ephemeral 
mkrs,  from  whom,  in  the  nature  of 
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things,  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  ex« 
pected,  sate  injurioua  experiment  and 
general  misrule. 

Such  a  Govemment  cannot  gain  the 
oonfidenoe  snd  affection  of  its  subjects. 
In  the  first  moment,  the  latter  find  in 
their  rulers  utter  strangers— they  ex« 
pec  t  with  ever^  change  of  men  a  change 
of  system,  which  wm  yield  impossime 
advantages— 'One  port  or  another  is,  or 
perhaps  all  are,  disappointed— tibey  see 
mistaken  measures  and  unjust  psrtiali* 
ties — then  foUow  exasperation,  flame, 
and 'longings  for  a  new  Government^ 
and  when  convulsion  subndes,  and  the 
first  gleams  of  peace  and  confidence  ap- 
pear, a  new  Govemment  they  obtain, 
and  all  this  is  repeated.  The  strife, 
disafifection,  and  convulsion,  which  are 
so  much  complained  of,  owe  their  ori« 
gin  in  no  small  degree  to  the  continual 
changes  of  Irish  King  and  Ministry. 

While  the  people  thus  almost  in* 
evitably  feel  towards  the  Govemment 
the  opposites  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. It  sepsrates  them  from  the  Bri- 
tish one.  No  direct  bonds  of  autho- 
rity, attachment,  or  hope,  unite  them 
to  the  hitter.  It  does  not  visibly  go- 
vern them,  or  form  a  court  of  appeal 
against  tiieir  rolers ;  in  regard  to  love 
and  obedience,  it  appears  to  them  in 
the  light  of  a  foreign  government. 
The  system  of  division  operates  in  the 
most'  powerful  manner  to  cause  the 
people  to  regard  Ireland  as  a  separate 
country,  and  England  as  a  foreign 
one,  to  prevent  society  fiom  becoming 
among  them,  in  form,  habit,  and  feel- 
ing, what  it  is  in  Britain,  and  to  make  ' 
them  practically  apeople  different  from, 
and  to  a  high  point  hostile  to,  the  Bri« 
tish  people. 

'  So  longas  the  Catholic  Question  was 
kept  in  the  back  ground,  the  dividon 
in  the  Cabinet  respecting  it  was  not 
productive  of  much  evil.  The  Minis- 
ters friendly  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities were  as  much  the  objects  of 
Whig  and  Radical  animosity,  and  as 
much  dependent  on  the  Tory  part  of 
the  country,  as  their  ooUeagues.  They 
knew  die  question  could  not  be  car- 
ried, and  they  had  nothing  to  gain, 
and  much  to  lose,  by  pressing  it ;  their 
personal  interests  were  opposed  to  its 
discussion,  and  even  to  the  strength- 
ening of  their  own  party  respecting  it. 
They  voted  for  the  Catholics  in  Par- 
liament, and  this  was  almost  the  only 
important  firuit  of  the  division ;  in 
other  matters  they  difiered  in  no  great 
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from  their  official  brethrcfD. 
T£e  division  had  no  material  effect 
on  the  governing  of  Ireland ;  if  ration- 
al and  sound  principles  were  not  very 
efficiently  acted  on,  they  were  not 
abandoned,  because  neither  part  of  the 
government  had  an  interest  in  aban- 
doning them. 

The  question  became  a  leading  one, 
and  almost  the  only  one  on  which 
public  men  were  at  issue.  The  Whigs, 
who  by  their  guilt  and  incapacity  had 
,  utterly  ruined  themselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent party,  constituted  themselves 
the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  part  of 
the  Ministry,  and  used'  the  question 
as  the  means  for  separating  it  from  the 
other  part.  Then  the  division  in  the 
Cabinet,  was  rendered  a  pestilence  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  Ireland  and 
England.  The  Catholic  Ministers,  as 
they  called  themselves,  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  body  of  the  Tories,  and 
were  compelled  to  depend  for  official 
existence  on  the  Whigs  and  Catholics : 
they  found  it  necessary  to  obey  and 
strengthen  tlieir  new  friends,  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  hostility 
of  their  old  ones.  It  became  to  them 
almost  a  matter  of  self-preservation, 
not  only  to  court  the  favour,  but  to 
protect  and  increase  the  party  power, 
of  the  Catholics.  They  were  men  to 
make  the  most  of  their  situation,  and 
they  raised  the  cry  of  conciliation,  li- 
berality, and  the  union  of  all  parties. 
Our  conviction  is  that  they  did  this 
for  personal  purposes,  in  order  that 
they  might  disarm  and  weaken  the 
Tories,  and  add  to  the  potency  of  the 
Catholics.  Its  natural  and  irresistible 
tendency  was  to  do  this,  and  it  did  do 
it.  The  words  conciliation  and  Uber- 
ality,  had  no  other  meaning  in  their 
lips,  than  the  conversion  of  opposition 
to  the  Catholics  into  support.  They 
possessed  the  ascendency  over  their 
colleagues,  and  they  triumphed. 

A  new  system  was  pompously  re- 
sorted to  in  the  governing  of  Irdand. 
The  division  in  the  Cabinet,  instead 
of  doing  little  beyond  causing  Mini- 
sters to  divide  their  votes  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  now  affected  their 
whole  policy  and  conduct  The  Liber- 
als of  all  denominations  defended  the 
molalities  and  outrages  of  the  Catho- 
lics, on  the  ground  that  they  would 
promote  the  success  of  this  question : 
and  the  liberal  part  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Governments,  from  both  interest 
and  necessity,  went  along  with  them 


as  far  oi  practicable.  Avowedly,  this 
system  was  to  render  every  thing  sub- 
servient to  the  carrying  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Question,  as  a  matter  of  national 
good ;  in  reality,  it  was  to  make  ere- 
ry  thing  subservient  to  the  strength* 
ening  of  the  party  power  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  weakening  of  that  of 
their  opponents,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cathohc  Ministers,  and  their  Whig 
and.  other  supporters. 

This  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  per* 
nicious  character  of  the  separate  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  Has  any  mat- 
ter  been  brought  before  this  Govern- 
ment, the  question  has  heok — ^how 
does  it  bear,  not  upon  law,  jus- 
tice, and  the  public  weal,  but  upon 
Catholic  conciliation  and  emancipa- 
tion? llie  atrocities  of  the  Catholic 
Association  and  priesthood  may  be 
subva^ve  of  law  and  right;  thej 
may  fill  Ireland  with  every  thing  that 
can  scourge  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  ibey 
serve  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and 
add  mightily  to  the  Parliamentary  and 
other  power  of  the  Catholics,  there* 
fore  they  must  be  tolerated  by  the  Go- 
vernment The  Bible  and  Reforma- 
tion Societies  may  have  most  praise- 
worthy objects  in  view;  but  they 
exasperate  the  Catholics,  therefore 
ther  Government  must  discoimtenanoe 
them.  The  Church  may  be  die  great 
bond  of  union  between  Ireland  and 
Britain ;  but  its  interests  must  not  be 
promoted  by  the  Government,  because 
this  would  be  an  inroad  on  concilia- 
tion and  Catholic  influence.  This  or 
that  measure  might  yieLd  inestimable 
benefits  to  Ireland  and  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  but  the  Government  must  not 
think  of  it,  because  it  would  inflame 
or  weaken  the  Catholics. 

This  is  the  system.  While  the  Irish 
Government  consisted  in  part  of  op- 
ponents to  emancipation,  they  were 
Dound  hand  and  foot  to  it  by  what 
was  called  conciliation ;  by  the  latter, 
they  were  prohibited  from  doing  any 
thin^,  excepting  perhaps  voting  in 
Parhament  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
that  could  give  offence  to  the  Catho- 
lics. When  the  Government  consists 
wholly  of  friends  to  emancipation,  it 
naturally  carries  the  system  to  its  ex- 
treme. Its  members  go  to  Ireland  so- 
lemnly pledged  on  the  question ;  they 
can  do  nothing  to  prgudice  their  cause, 
and  deprive  themselves  of  that  support 
on  which  their  official  existence  de- 
pends; and  to  Catholic  conciliation 
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•mi  emaadiMUioii^  the^r  nitist  ttcrifioe 
eTenr  thing.  TImt  jom  their  party« 
bretareo  in  the  plea,  that  emancipa- 
tion ia  the  only  remedy  whidi  will  re- 
move Ireland's  manifold  evila,  or  that 
withoat  it  no  other  remedy  can  he  ap- 
plied ;  upon  this  plea  they  make  the 
sacrifioe  we  have  named  a  matter  of 
merit  and  necessity ;  and  their  fruit- 
less efforts  to  apply  this  remedy  form 
the  great  sovroe  of  the  very  evils  to 
whicn  they  wish  to  apply  it>  and  ren- 
der them  in  reality  the  reverse  of  a 
Government.  For  years,  Ireland  could 
not  well  have  been  governed  difi^renc- 
ly,  if  the  policy  hsd  been  studiously 
acted  on^  of  tolerating  all  attacks  on 
the  Constitution,  violations  of  law, 
injuxies  to  the  Protestant  rdigion,  and 
public  evils  of  every  description,  which 
were  calpilated  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
the  CathoHca.  The  Irish  Grovemment 
is  completely  prohibited,  by  itssvstem, 
Irom  diacharging  the  duties  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  Government ; 
whenemandpation  cannot  prevail  with 
it,— it  is  overpowered  J)y  conciliation ; 
it  is  d^aded  into  a  party  which  pre- 
vents the  eidstence  of  a  government, 
and  exercises  the  powers  of  one,  to 
canv  a  party,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, a  factious  measure ;  and  it  is 
by  both  diviaions  of  the  people  hated, 
caieased,  derided,  obeyed,  or  made  use 
of,  as  a  party.  We  speak  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  Government  in 
its  oorporaCe  capacity,  and  as  what  it 
is  compelled  to  oe  by  its  system. 

A  aeparate'Govemment  in  Ireland 
establishes  in  Dubhn  a  Court,  with  its 
attendant  corruption,  intrigue,  rivalr^r, 
and  animosity.  Dublin  tnrough  this 
is  rendered  a  hotbed  d  party  strife 
and  rancour,  and  the  means  of  filling 
the  country  with  them.  Were  there 
no  Court  in  it,  there  would  be  no  gang 
of  Cathdic  demagogues.  It  contains 
IheGovemment,  therefore  it  must  con- 
tain the  leaders  of  the  party,  or  par- 
ties, opposed  to  the  Government.  The 
latter  must  have  its  newspapers,  there- 
fore its  opponents  must  have  theirs. 
Hie  Dublin  Press  has  thus  the  most 
powerful  patrons  on  both  sides,  to  keep 
It  constantly  wound  up  to  the  height 
of  party  fury;  and  it  naturallv  forms 
the  model  and  guide  to  the  whole  Press 
«f  Ireland.  To  this  Press  the  Bri- 
tish Government  and  British  afiairs 
are  comparatively  those  of  a  foreign 
wanttj ;  the  Insh  Government  and 
IriA  affdira,  must  supply  its  leading 


themes;  Ireknd  is  to  it  a  separate 
country,  and  this  tends  irresistibly  to 
make  the  inhabitants  a  separate  peo- 
ple. The  nature  and  history  of  party 
spirit  lead  us  to  believe,  that  if  Scotland 
were  ruled  by  a  separate  government 
established  in  Edinburgh,  it  would  be 
about  as  much  convulsed  with  psrty 
divisions,  and  practically  as  much  a 
separate  country,  as  Ireland  is.  Were 
there  no  Irish  Government,  Dublin 
would  be  in  the  circumstances  of  BeU 
fast,  Edinburgh,  York,  &c;  0'Con« 
nell  and  his  gang  could  not  obtain  the 
power  to  do  much  mischief;  Irish  af- 
fiurs  would  be  blended  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole ;  the 
Press  would  not  be  incited  and  dic- 
tated to  by  the  heads  of  parties,  and 
it  would  follow  and  incorporate  itself 
with  the  Press  of  Britain. 

Having  thus  stated  what  the  natu« 
ral  working  of  the  separate  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is,  and  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be,  we  leave  it  to 
others  to  draw  the  deductions.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  Grovemment  ought 
to  be  wholly  annihilated,  but  we  do 
say  that  it  ought  to  undergo  very  ma- 
terial changes.  If  it  were  divested  of 
its  functions  as  a  government,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Secretary 
were  cut  down  into  superintendents 
of  the  magistracy,  collectors  of  infor- 
mation, in  a  word,  into  mere  execu* 
tory  agents. of  the  British  Government, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  if  the  patronage,  the  devising  of 
measures^  and  the  whole  duty  and  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  governing  Ireland  were 
transferrea  to  this  Government,  it 
would,  in  our  judgment,  yield  incal- 
culable advantages.  In  such  a  case. 
Ministers  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
gard Britain  and  Ireland  aa  a  whole, 
— they  would  not  have  Irish  rulers  to 
trust  to  and  throwaccountabitity  upon ; ' 
but  they  would  have  to  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  afl^rs  of  Ireland,  as 
to  those  of  England  and  Scotland—- 
in  acting  for  Ireland,  they  would  be 
above  the  party  influence,  and  over- 
powering Catholic  authority,  which 
oewilder  and  sport  with  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment— British  and  Irish  interests 
and  concerns  would  be  regarded  as  a 
whole  by  the  British  Deople — ^and  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  feel  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  be  theirs,  regard 
themselves  as  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  imbibe 
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the  princmlei^  fbelinn,  and  habits,  of 
the  rest  of  such  population. 

The  produote  Of  this  separate  6o« 
▼emment,  and  its  svstem,  rank  amidst 
the  most  curious  illustrations  of  hu- 
man ignorance  and  blindness  known 
to  history.  They  do  more*  Too  many 
of  them  rank  amidst  the  most  revolt* 
ing  prooft  of  human  depravity  known 
to  history.  They  are  even  more  de- 
structive to  the  weal  of  Ireland  than 
to  that  of  the  empire  at  large. 

The  principles,  laws,  and  institn- 
tionsj  wnich,  when  Englsnd  or  any 
foreign  country  is  spoken  of,  are  eulo- 

Sized  as  the  essence  of  truth  and  wis- 
om,  are,  when  looked  at  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland,  stigmatized  as  alike 
erroneous  and  injurious.  That  which 
is  denounced  as  a  source  of  evil  in  re- 
spect of  every  other  country,  is,  in  re- 
spect of  Ireland,  lauded  and  defended 
as  a  source  of  benefit.  That  which  is 
a  good  or  an  ill  in  other  nations,  is  in 
Ireland  wholly  the  reverse.  In  Ire- 
land, Catholicism  is  a  religion  so  excel- 
lent, that  it  is  to  be  supported  by  every 
variety  ef  means— Protestantism  is  so 
pernicious  a  religion,  that  it  is  to  be 
discountenanced  by  Government^  and 
injured  in  every  manner — ^religious  ty- 
ranny is  80  beneficial,  that  it  is  not 
on  any  account  to  be  attacked — supetw 
stition,  bigotry,  idolatry,  and  fanati- 
cism, are  highly  advantsgeous  to  the 
community — and  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  dissemination 
of  correct  religious  knowledge,  are  very 
mischievous,  in  Ireland,  sedition, 
turbulence,  and  insubordination,  are 
things  so  productive  of  good,  that  they 
are  to  be  protected  and  cherished  by 
Government— affection  for  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  is  so  Ibalefnl,  that  it 
is  to  be  extinguished  by  statute — the 
bonds  and  relations  of  society  are  so 
injurious,  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed 
— >and  the  lower  classes,  for  general 
good,  are  to  be  divided  from,  and  in- 
volved in  hostility  with,  the  upper 
ones.  In  Ireland,  the  dominion  of 
ihe  law  is  not  to  be  tolerated — the  Go- 
vernment is  to  resip  its  functions  to, 
and  make  itself  tne  instrument  of, 
unprincipled  demagogues,  and  the  ig- 
norant infuriated  multitude— and  con- 
stituted authorities,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  constitution,  laws,  and  recei- 
ved definitions  of  right  and  wrong, 
are  to  place  themselves  under  the  gui- 
dance and  dictation  of  agitators  and 
traitors.  In  Ireland,  penary  and  hun- 


ger are  of  great  utifi^,  and  their 
sources  are  to  be  earefully  guarded— 
the  freedom  of  eleetton  is  so  perni* 
dous,  that  it  ia  to  be  annihilated^— the 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be 
exclusively  chosen  by,  and  are,  as  the 
price  of  their  seau,  to  give  Uie  most 
guilty  pledges  of  passive  obedienoe  to, 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  a  gang  of 
political  incendiaries— the  best  prin« 
ei^es  are  to  be  punished  and  aup* 
pressed  for  the  benefit  of  the  worst— 
and  every  thing  which  can  form  the 
basis  of  government  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Government  itself.  Hie  ap« 
palling  catalogue  is  yet  far  from  bein^ 
exhausted,  but  we  have  given  suffi- 
cient of  it  for  our  purpose.  All  this 
Is  practically  insisted  on  by  various 
public  men,  who  call 'themselves  not 
only  the  greatest,  but  almost  the  on*  ' 
ly,  statesmen  in  the  country ;  and  by 
a  party  in  and  out  of  Parliament^ 
which,  if  not  the  ruling  one,  has  beea 
long  followed  bv  the  ruling  one.  It 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  reduced 
to  practice  in  the  governing  of  Ire* 

We  feel  no  small  surprise  that  its 
parents  have  not  rendered  thdr  work 
complete,  by  olsssing  robbery  and 
murder  among  the  cardinal  virtues^ 
and  consigning  purity  and  worth  to 
the  hulks  and  the  gallows.  In  point  of 
ptrinciple,  the^  would  be  quite  as  jus- 
tifiable in  domg  this,  as  they  are  in 
maintaining  various  of  their  doctrines  ; 
and  they  subject  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  gross  inconsistency  by  lea- 
ving it  undone.  That  man  'ought  to 
be  the  eulogist  and  patron  of  the  moic 
mve  vices  and  crimes,  who  is  the  eu« 
logist  and  patron  of  the  things  which 
produce  them.  That  ruler  who  arrava 
nimself  against  the prevendvesof  guilt, 
and  favours  what  it  owes  its  existence 
to,  is  bound  in  common  justice  to  be- 
stow on  it  honours  and  rewards. 
Amidst  this  war  against  good  princi- 
ples, and  in  favour  of  spiritual  tyran« 
ny,  superstition,  fanaticism,  sedition^ 
insubordination,  lawlessness,  penury, 
and  every  thing  which  can  generate 
crime,  it  ia  a  monstrous  anomaly  to 
subject  crime  to  punishment  If  mat- 
ters keep  their  course^  this  glaring  and 
uncouth  defect,  we  imagine,  will  soon 
be  removed,  the  system  will  receive  its 
finishing  touch,  and  we  shall  see  the 
Rockites,  incendiaries,  and  assassins, 
rewarded  for  their  exploits  with  peer- 
ages and  pensions. 
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When  the  piofligaey  of  faetion  hag 
had  nwh  amuitig  triarophs,  there  is 
bat  snull  hope  that  any  effinrts  to 
dkBcfc  it  will  be  sacoessM.  All  that 
haa  received  the  atamp  of  trath  and 
imdom— iooontroTertible  facta  and 
offmhelming  demon8tntion»— even 
the  levelationa  of  heaven^  hare  been 
powerleiBa  againrt  it ;  and,  therefore, 
«e  may  wdJ.  despair  of  finding  wea« 
pona  to  which  it  is  vnhierable.  We 
fiavc^  however,  only  to  look  at  the  state 
in  which  it  haa  placed  Ireland,  and  at 
tile  fearlul  calamitiea  whieh,  if  it  pro« 
cced  am  it  haa  done,  it  will  demon- 
atnUy  aoon  bring  on  England,  to  be 
eonvinoed  that  the  attempt  ought  to 
be  made^  in  total  disregard  of  the 

Our  first  principle  shall  be  this. 
The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  like 
all  other  governments,  ought  to  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  its  suhjecta.  It 
ought  to  be,  not  a  passive,  but  an 
ctmally  active  ^ent  of  good.  What 
is  injnriocu,  it  oo^t  b^  all  proper 
means  to  remove ;  what  is  beneficial, 
it  ought  to  protect  and  increase  to  the 
utmost ;  it  ought  to  labour  incessantly 
to  promote  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive weal  of  the  population.  This  will 
be  conceded  to  us  unanimously,  and 
we  make  it  our  foundation. 

Although  England,  SootLind,  and 
Ireland,  form  cme  kingdom,  the  latter 
is  in  dreomstances  which  difier  whol- 
ly fiponi  those  of  the  two  former.  Tli0^ 
poaseea  various  advantages  to  which  it 
m,  iA  a  great  measure,  a  stranger ;  and 
they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  free  from 
evils,  vfith  whidi  it  is  overwhelmed. 
We  here  make  it  a  principle,  that  Go- 
vernment ought  to  do  every  thing 
peactiGable  to  remove  from  Ireland  the 
evils  almoat  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  give 
it  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  England 
and  Scotland.  It  ought  not  to  tolerate 
an  ill  in  Irdand,  because  no  such  ill 
exiata  in  Britain ;  or  to  spare  efibrts 
to  give  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  be- 
eaoae  such  benefit  is  possessed  by  the 
latter ;  bnt  it  ought  to  resort  to  all  the 
measnies  in  ita  power  for  making  the 
requisite  changea  and  improvementa  in 
Ireland,  no  matter  how  unnecessary 
such  measuiea  may  be  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, in  whatever  it  may  do,  to  keep 
in  view  the  good  of  the  whole,— to 
keep  the  inteiestB  of  the  whole  in  har- 
noDy,«-«od  not  jto  eadcavour  to  be- 
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nefit  Ireland  by  ii^aring  England  and 
Scotland.  Thia  pnneiple,  we  imagine, 
will  be  unftnimposly  acquiesced  in>— 
at  least,  by  all  whose  acquieaoenoe  w;e 
desire*  ( 

Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  a  veiV 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Irelana. 
An  admit)  that,  in  regard  to  other 
oountriea,  it  is  an  extremely  ezvone- 
ous  and  pemidous  religion ;  in  truth, 
denial  is  impossible,  for  its  errors  of 
doctrine  and  baleful  effects  on  society, 
are  matter  of  decisive  demonstration. 
We  hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  it  is, 
and  must  in  the  nature  of  thinga  be, 
as  erroneous  and  pernicious  in  Ireland 
as  in  any  other  country.  The  dogmas 
of  the  Liberals  to  the  contrary  are  be- 
low contempt ;  but,  as  we  do  not  wish 
our  readera  to  take  any  thing  on  trust, 
we  will  accompany  our  assertion  with 
satisfactory  proofs* 

The  maas  of  the  Irish  Catholics  are 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism. 
They  are  the  alavea  of  their  priests ; 
and,  by  this  slavery,  they  are  compel- 
led to  involve  themselves  in  ruinous 
strife  with  those  on  whom  they  depend 
for  bread.  It  causes  them  to  trample 
on  the  bonds  of  society ;  generates  be- 
tween them  and  the  Protestanta  de- 
structive animesitv  and  dissension; 
deprives  them  of  all  right  of  judgment 
and  freedom  in  matters  of  re&ion ; 
and  in  various  civil  matters,  prohibits 
them  from  availing  themselves  of  many 
important  advantages;  and  has  the 
most  pestilential  effects  on  their  gene- 
ral diaracter  and  circumstances.  It  is 
evident  to  all,  that  this  fiows  from 
their  religion. 

In  regfffd  then  to  the  individual  and 

Sneral  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
emsdves,  the  annihilation  of  Catho- 
licism woi:Jd  yield  them  incalculable 
benefita. 

Thia  religion  showers  upon  the  Iridi 
Protestants  numberless  aeadly  evils. 
It  int(dves  them  in  bitter  contention 
with  the  Catholics,  which  in  all  parts 
injures  them  greatly  ;  and,  in  many, 
places  their  lives  and  property  in  con- 
stant insecurity,  and  either  makes 
them  the  political  slaves  of  Catholic 
tyranny,  or  banishes  them.  To  a  very 
large  extent  it  robs  them  of  their  le- 
gitimate rights  and  influence :  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  constitution 
and  laws  give  them,  Catholicism  takes 
away.  1 1  strips  landlords  and  masters 
of  proper  and  necessary  control  over 
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their  tenants  and  aerraata.  It  cur- 
tails greatly  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  Protestants^  and  does  grieTOUs  in- 
jury to  Uieir  religion. 

The  Irish  Protestants  would  mani- 
festly derive  incalculable  benefit  from 
the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 

Looking  at  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
B  whole^  this  religion  continually 
scourges  them  with  division^  distrac- 
tion^ and  convulsion*  It  practically 
annuls  the  laws,  suspends  the  operas 
tion  of  the  constitution,  destroys  con- 
stitutional right  and  liberty,  makes 
society  a  heap  of  ruins,  generates  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  vice,  and  crime,  and 
has  the  most  baleful  effects  on  all  their 
interests. 

The  Irish  people  as  a  whole  would 
demonstrably  reap  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 

With  regard  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, this  religion  divides  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  from,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  or  less  disaffected  to  it. 
By  trampling  on  the  laws,  interfering 
with  the  existence  and  labours  of  legu 
functionaries,  destroying  the  control 
of  landlords  and  masters,  keeping  so* 
dety  in  a  state  of  disorganization, 
creating  turbulence  and  strife,— by 
these  and  other  things,  it  renders  Ire- 
land ungovernable,  and  keeps  it  gene- 
rally on  Uie  borders  of  dm  war  and 
rebellion.  It  wages  incessant  war 
Qgainst  the  religion  of  the  State,  in- 
jures it  in  every  manner,  and  even  en- 
dangers its  existence.  It  deprives  the 
Government  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence, prevents  it  from  making  changes 
and  improvements  which  public  good 
imperiously  calls  for,  and  perverts  it 
into  a  mighty  engine  of  eviL 

The  Irish  Grovernment  would  draw 
incalculable  benefit  from  the  annihila- 
tion of  Catholicism. 

England  and  Scotland  suffer  the 
greatest  injuries  from  what  this  re- 
ligion creates  in  Ireland,  By  the 
bu-barism,  ignorahce,  and  vice,  of 
which  it  is  the  parent,  and  by  its  pre- 
vention of  improvements,  it  has  a 
leading  share  in  continually  pouring 
into  them  multitudes  of  uncivilized 
emigrants  to  the  grievous  injury  of 
their  native  population  in  regard  to 
bread,  morals,  and  conduct.  It  lights 
up  in  them  much  pernicious  party 
dissension,  and  makes  their  dearest 
possessions  the  objects  of  incessant  at- 
tack to  a  powerful  party,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament*    Their  constitution  and 


liberties  are  eternally  assailed  by  it, 
and  will  never  be  in  perfect  aecaTitj, 
so  long  as  it  has  existence.  In  regurd 
to  both  loss  and  danger,  the  Church 
of  England  suffers  from  it  mightily, 
not  oiuy  by  its  effects  on  the  Irish 
Church,'  but  by  its  general  effects  la 
England. 

England  and  Scotland  would  derive 
incalculable  benefit  from  the  extine* 
tion  of  Catholicism. 

The  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
finds  in  this  religion  an  enemy  to  all 
its  interests.  A  very  large  part  of  Its 
population  is  kept  in  the  lowest  state 
of  mental,  and  personal  bondage  and 
degradation.  The  most  injurious 
divisions  and  warfare  are  produced 
amidst  its  inhabitants.  An  active  and 
powerful  enemy  is  kept  in  existence 
within  itself,  which  fills  it  vrath  in- 
testine feuds;  threatens  it  with  rebel- 
lion  and  civil  war ;  is  connected  in  sm- 
timent,  and  courts  an  idliance,  with 
foreign  enemies;  forms  an  instrument 
to  such  enemies  for  attempting  its  di»- 
memberment;  and  is  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  its  constitution  and  freedom, 
and  requires  no  large  increase  of  power 
to  be  enabled  to  destroy  them.  In 
trade,  revenue,  morals,  {x>wer,  hap- 
piness,— -in  every  thing,  it  is  deeply 
injured  by  this  religion. 

The  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
would  draw  incalculable  benefits  from 
the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 

The  reasons  why  this  religion  must, 
from  its  nature,  operate  so  pernicious- 
ly, are  ahready  familiar  to  our  readers  ; 
but,  however,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
state,  very  briefiy,  some  of  the  leading 
ones.  It  is  the  essence  of  despotism 
in  both  doctrine  and  discipline.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  clergy.  The  dig- 
nitaries and  inferior  dergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  although  they 
may  owe  their  appointments  to  Go« 
vemment,  cannot,  after  they  are  ap» 
pointed,  be  removed,  unless  they  be 
convicted  by  trial,  according  to  law,  of 
grave  ofiences.  Provided  a  bishop  or 
dergyman  avoid  certain  religious  doc- 
trines, and  great  vices  and  crimes,  he 
may  support  any  political  party ;  give 
his  friendship  to  any  religious  body^ 
and  do  almost  any  thing,  in  perfect  in- 
dependence and  security.  The  effect 
is  to  divide^  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
neutralize  the  clei^y  as  a  political  par- 
ty ;  and  to  protect  them  from  being 
made  the  servile  instruments  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  religious  heads  of  the 
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CSbm^.  In  noefe  of  the  Protestant 
sects,  the  ministers  are  appointed  in  a 
large  d^^ree  by  the  laity^  and  in  oon« 
seqoeooe^  they  cannot  collectively  be 
m^  the  slaves  of  any  general  head. 
Bat  amidst  the  Catholic  clergy,  the 
beads  are  the  slaves  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  priests  are  the  slaves  of  their  sa- 
perkffs.  From  friendship  for  the  Pro* 
testants,  firom  doabts  of  nis  zesl>  from 
avoiding  politics,  from  mere  caprice, 
the  piest,  at  the  pletrare  of  his  bishop 
or  bishops,  can  be  removed  and  depri* 
ved  of  bread.  After  the  Clare  election, 
a  priest  was  deprived  of  his  puiah, 
because  he  was  neutral,  instead  of  join* 
login  the  atrocions  proceedings  to  elect 
O'ConnelL  The  heads  of  the  clergy 
are  thus  the  menials  of  the  Pope,  or  a 
knot  of  despots  possessed  of  unlimited 
power  ;  and  the  priests  are  their  ab- 
jeet  menials,  whose  bread  and  other 
possessions  sre  dependent  on  their  un« 
eoDtrolled  wilL 

In  respect  of  the  laity,  Catholicism 
takes  away  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
aet,  and  msists  on  the  most  perfect 
slavery.  The  layman  is  prohibited 
fiom  judging  for  himself  in  religious 
matters,  and  compelled  to  give  impli« 
cit  belief  to  every  thing  his  church 
may  teach  him ;  he  is  not  suflfered  to 
enter  the  place  of  worship  of  another 
reUpoD,  or  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
rdig^oos  books  without  the  consent  of 
his  priest ;  he  must  not  even  send  his 
duMren  to  any  school  that  his  priest 
niay>bject  ta  This  implicit  obedience 
is  exacted  from  him  not  only  in  mat- 
ten  of  Ciuth,  but  in  those  of  discipline : 
he  has  no  more  liberty  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  laws  which  his  Church 
may  enact  to  render  its  tyranny  the 
more  efiective,  than  be  has  of  any  tenet 
of  hia  religion.  In  the  govemmettt  of 
his  dmrcD,  he  has  no  share:  what« 
ever  it  may  invent  as  doctrine,  or  esta* 
blish  as  discipline,  he  must  devoutly 
believe  in  ana  submit  to.  While  he 
is  utterly  deprived  of  freedom  in  re* 
ligkms  matters,  his  church  has  the 
exehisive  [wwer  of  defining  them; 
therefore,  his  slavery  is  as  complete  in 
civil  matters,  as  in  religious  ones.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng^d  have 
not  the  laymen  in  their  power ;  they 
cannot,  by  the  refusal  of  any  rite,  a£* 
feet  his  interest,  or  make  any  impres- 
sion on  him  ;  and  they  can  inflict  on 
him  no  punishment  for  disobeying 
thrai.  The  case  is  much  the  same 
with  the  different  dissentingministers ; 
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they  can  only  employ  admonitkm  and 
expulsion.  If  they  expel  a  member^ 
this  may  bring  him  into  disgrace  wiUi 
the  rest  of  the  members,  but  it  does 
not  injure  him  in  his  caUins,  or  in  ge« 
neral  society :  without  suffering  from 
it,  he  can  join  another  religious  body. 
But  the  CathoHc  layman  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  his  clergy.  Auricu* 
lar  confession  and  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solution place  him  in  the  priest's 
power;  to  nim,  the  Deity  is  his  priest's 
passive  instrument;  his  priest  is  his 
god,  on  whose  will  depends  his  future 
salvation.  Where  those  faU,  severe 
punishments  are  effective.  Penances, 
refusal  of  rites,  and  excommunication, 
if  those  amon^  whom hedweUs  beprin* 
cipally  Cathohcs,  disgrace  him,  destroy 
his  character,  take  away  his  bread,  en« 
danger  his  life,  and  doom  him  in  his 
judgment  to  eternal  perdition.  If  a 
Catholic  layman  reside  where  there  are 
many  Protestants,  his  disobedience  to 
his  priest  may  not  do  much  injury  to 
his  temporal  concerns,  although,  ac- 
cording to  his  creed,  it  must  destroy 
his  hope  of  salvation ;  but  if  he  reside 
where  the  population  consbts  chiefly 
of  Catholics,  it  must  bring  on  him  the 
temporal  punishments  of  infamy,  ruin, 
banishment,  and  perhaps  death.  Thus 
drcumstanoed,  whatever  the  priest 
may  dictate  in  the  educating  of  his 
children,  their  marrying,  his  reading 
of  books,  his  voting  at  dections— in  a 
word,  in  almost  any  civil  matter,  he 
must  obey.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
one  way  or.  another  makes  most  civil 
matters  religious  ones ;  and  its  tyranny 
is  siB  omnipotent  in  the  forme/,  as  in 
the  latter. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  in  religious 
doctrines,  but  in  most  of  the  more  im* 
portant  concerns  of  life,  the  laymen 
are  the  abject  slaves  of  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  are  the  abject  slaves  c£  their 
heaa,  or  headii.  A  more  wonderful, 
perfect,  comprehensive,  irresistible, 
iMdeful,  and  aestructive  system  of  ty« 
ranny  could  not  be  devised  by  human 
ingenuity.  This  system — to  the  ho* 
nour  of  our  country  we  record  it— is 
not  of  English  parentage ;  its  amasing 
perfection  and  power  rise  infinitely 
above  the  greatest  efibrts  of  Bnglish 
invention ;  it  displays  every  character* 
istic  of  its  foreign  origin.  If  such  a 
system  obtain  possession  of  a  kingdom, 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  human 
means  to  overturn  it.  It  destroys  all 
balances,  and  all  conflicts  of  interest. 
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Ineabifible  over  the  lower  and  middle 
cUaies,  it  must,  of  necessity^  be  irre* 
■btible  over  the  Aiistocracy  and  the 
Goviernme&t.  To  slavery  to  it,  legis* 
lators  must  be  indebted  for  election^ 
laadlords  lor  control  over  their  te« 
nantry,  and  the  general  Aristocracy 
for  political  power  and  influence;  of 
conrae,  to  such  slavery  the  Govern- 
ment  must  be  indebted  for  existence, 
and  every  thing  in  the  kingdom  must 
be  under  the  unlimited  despotism  of 
the  Church«  Speak  of  establishing  a 
free  government— that  is,  a  ^vem« 
mentof  parties  and  balances — ^in  a  na- 
tion of  sincere  Catholics ! — It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  impossibilities  in  na« 
tnre.  Let  any  man  look,  not  at  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  merely  at  the  Ca« 
tholic  parts  of  Ireland,  and  then  say 
what  would  befall  the  British  Consti- 
tution, ahould  England  and  Scotland 
become  Catholic  countries.  The  ba- 
lances and  the  distribution  of  power, 
the  action  of  democratic  and  arutocra- 
tie  bodies  against  each  other,  and  the 
party  divisions  which  are  essential, 
not  only  for  giving  it  due  operation, 
but  for  saving  it  ^rom  ruin,  could  not 
exist.  It  inevitably  happena,  that 
such  a  system  of  tyranny  is  eternally 
at  war- with  all  the  best  interests  of 
humanity^  It  must  labour  for  the 
destruction  of  knowledge,  discussion, 
independence,  public  spirit,  the  divi- 
sion of  power,  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, and  all  the  elements  of  nation- 
al freedom  and  happiness,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  itself  from  destruc- 
tion. 

.  We  .say  nothing  of  those  doctrinal 
parts  of  Catholidsm  which  only  afiect 
remotely  temporal  conduct:  we  speak 
of  it  merely  in  its  pollticai  character 
^•inerely  in  so  far  as  it  affects  power- 
ftdly  the  most  important  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  individual  and  the  na^ 
tion.  We  speak  not  of  what  it  has 
been,  but  of  what  it  is ;  not  of  indi- 
vidusls,  but  of  a  creed  and  a  svstem. 

Why  do  we  place  these  hackneved 
facts  before  our  readers?  Because  they 
are  trampled  on  and  wilfully  forgot- 
ten; and  every  deduction  is  denied 
unless  the  fact  accompany  it.  We  give 
our  premiaes,  however  stale  they  may 
be,  as  the  only  means  of  giving  eflfect 
to  our  conclusions. 

That  Catholicism  produces  what 
we  have  detailed,  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lioB-^the  Irish  Protestants — the  peo- 
ple of  Irdiand  as  a  whole^the  Irish 
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Government— England  aiid  Scotknd 
•!— and  the  United  Kingdom  in  die 
aggregate;  and  that  it  is  of  such  ana* 
ture  as  we  have  stated;  are  in  sub- 
stance facts  alike  notorious  and  India* 
putable.  £rcn  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics  admit  it  to  be  not  only  an 
erroneous  religion,  but  an  extremely 
injurious  one  to  society ;  they  admit 
that,  in  all  Catholic  countries  save 
Ireland,  it  has  a  pestilential  operatioB 
on  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  country,  and  they  admit  it  te 
be  a  mighty  evil  that  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Irish  people  are  Cathdics.  In  the 
midst,  then,  of  this  unanimity  touching 
the  facts,  we  ask—what  are  the  inevi* 
table  deductions?  We  speak  to  the 
understanding  as  well  aa  the  heart, 
and  we  put  the  question  to  upright, 
enlightened,  patriotic  men,  of  dl  de- 
nominations. To  the  members  of  fac- 
tion, whether  they  consist  of  the  pro* 
fligate  leaders,  or  the  polluted  literary 
instruments,  we  of  course  say  nothing. 
Would  the  removal  of  the  disabili. 
ties,  be  an  efficient  remedy  to  that  gi« 
gantic  and  rapidly  increasing  evil,  me 
existence  of  which  is  admitted  and 
deplored  by  all  ?  Let  us  have  no  flip* 
pant  assertions ;  but  let  the  anawer  be 
a  grave,  well-weighed,  and  logical  oDe& 
To  be  Uiis,  it  is  demonstrable  that  it 
ought  to  make  a  complete  diange  in 
Catholicism— that  it  ought  to  reverae 
or  abolish  many  of  ita  doctrines,  and 
alter  from  beginning  to  end  its  form 
of  church-government;  and  that,  in 
addition,  it  ought  to  take  away  all 
ground  of  contention  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics.  It  could  not  by 
possibility  be  sudi  a  remedy,  without 
such  operation.  Would,  then,  all  this 
be  ai^compliahed  by  the  removal  ?  It 
is  np^  asserted,  in  any  quarter,  thet 
the 'latter  is  intended  to  make,  or 
would  make,  the  smallest  c^nge  in 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  CaSioli* 
dam.  In  regard  to  ground  of  content 
tion,  the  case  after  the  removal  woiJd 
stand  thus :  The  CathoHcs,  according 
to  their  own  declarations,  would  make 
incessant  war  on  theProtestantChurdi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  it,  if 
not  for  that  of  obtaining  its  posseft- 
sions :  this  war  would  naturally  be  a 
fierce  religious  one.  Acoordmg  to 
their  principles  and  past  conduct,  they 
would  constantly  war  against  the  re» 
ligiouB  societies  of  the  Protestants; 
this  would  be  a  fierce  reli|;ious  war. 
From  what  they  have  proclaimed,  they 
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wmM  eouCanUy  stra^Ie  to  itrip  th« 
Ptotestants  of  oorpormtkm  and  other 
power.  It  is  morallj  certain,  from 
their  past  eoodact,  and  all  which  is 
known  of  human  nature,  that  at  eleo* 
iBoas  thej  will  contend  more  furioosly 
agunst  Protestants,  and  will  labour 
moie  sealonsly  to  array  the  tenant 
agunst  the  landlord,  than  they  have 
erer  yet  done.  We  could  eadlv  mul*' 
tlply  proofs;  hut  we  hare  stated  sulB- 
dent  to  ahew  that  the  lemoral,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  ground  of  content 
tion,  muat,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
widen  it  greatly*  It  will  naturally  not 
divide  the  Catholics,  but,  if  poasible, 
render  them  more  unanimous.  The 
egregious  nonvense  put  forth  to  the 
eontrsrj  is  below  contempt,  for  it  is 
flatly  opposed  to  all  fact  and  reason. 
Hie  war  throughout  will  be  a  religions 
one:  die  Priests  will  have  the  deepest 
iatetcst  in  its  success,  and  Uie  Laity, 
fnan  paadon  aa  well  as  from  slavery, 
will  warralv  support  them.  Putting 
oat  of  aignt  the  resistless  tyranny 
wbidi  Biskes  the  Catholics,  Clergy, 
and  Laity,  an  indivisible  body  in  party 
strife^  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that,  in  a 
oonteit  with  Protestants  for  religious 
assendency,  a  part  of  them  will  com* 
bat  for  tlie  latter  against  their  breth« 

Thus  then  the  unconditional  aboli* 
tion  of  the  disabilities  would  multiply 
the  causes  of  oontention,  and  it  would 
make  the  Catholics  infinitely  more 
powcrfhl.  It  would  render  the  tyranny 
of  Catholicism  more  sctive,  and  pro« 
cure  it  mote  ready  obedience.  It  con- 
ftaaedlv  cannot  have  the  least  efibct  in 
reBdenng  the  Priests  more  independ* 
cBt  of  Uieir  heads,  and  the  laymen 
more  independent  of  the  Priests— mi- 
tigating the  slavery  of  the  laymen- 
giving  them  scriptural  knowledge--* 
allowing  them  the  ei^oyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty—preventing  them 
from  arraying  themselves  against  their 
Protestant  lioidlords,  and  trampling 
on  the  bonda  of  society^— preserving 
them  from  the  influence  of  any  dema- 
pgues  the  Priests  might  join— better* 
mg  their  circumstances— and  making 
them  less  turbulent  and  disafieeted. 
If  there  be  any  virtue  in  fact  and  lo« 
g|e,  such  abolition,  instead  of  remo- 
ving, would  greatly  amavate  the  evil 

As  every  Aing  in  net  and  reason 
shews  that  such  would  be  the  fruiu  of 
whst  is  called  emancipation,  wewill 
aow  ask  cap  any  treatioent  of  the  Ca*. 
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tholics  by  their  mien  attach  them  to 
the  general  government  and  institu* 
tions  of  the  empire  ?  The  question 
is  to  a  grrat  extent  answered  by  what 
we  have  aai4«  and  we  will  finish  the 
answer  by  glancing  at  actual  and  de« 
oisive  experiment.  For  manv  centu« 
ries  the  Catholics  have  been  wnat  they 
are  at  present;  until  recently  their 
conduct  was  charged  upon  severe  go« 
vemment;  in  late  years  they  have 
been  goremed  on  the  extreme  of  kind* 
ness  and  indulgence,  and  we  will  now- 
look  at  the  results. 

By  the  fashionable  system,  Ireland 
is  practically  looked  on  as  a  separate' 
country,  and  then  it  is  argued  that  the 
government  ought  to  ally  itself  with 
the  Catholics,  instead  of  the  Protest 
tants,  because  the  former  constitute 
the  great  numerical  minority  of  the 
population.  It  is  insisted  mat,  by  iden* 
tifying  itself,  in  general  feeling  and 
frmctionary,  with  the  Protestants,  it 
sacrifices  the  many  to  the  petty  few, 
and  reverses  every  sound  axiom  of  go- 
vernment. The  Protestants  are  railed 
against  as  an  insignificant  minority, 
and  it  is  exhorted  to  divide  itself  from 
^em,  and  connect  itself  with  the  Ca- 
tholics. If  men  in  power  had  not 
acted  on  this  preposterous  doctrine, 
we  should  think  it  below  refutation. 

It  is  evidentlv  bottomed  on  the  as* 
sumption,  that  tne  aristocracy,  proper^ 
^,  and  intelligeBce  of  Ireland,  are  di« 
vided  between  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics,  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers.  The  assumption  is 
fUse,  therefore  the  fabric  which  has 
been  raised  on  it  is  wwthless. 

In  Ireland  the  Catholics  form  the 
mqority  in  numbers,  and  the  Protes- 
tants form  it  in  wealth,  rank,  and  in* 
telligence.  On  the  one  side,  there  is 
the  m^rity  of  the  lower  orders ;  snd 
on  the  other,  there  is  the  majority  of 
the  upper  dasses,  property,  and  infor- 
mation. The  Government  cannot  ally 
itself  with  both,  for  its  connexion  witn 
the  one  must  divide  it  from  the  other. 
The  choice  before  it,  if  Ireland  were 
really  a  separate  and  independent  na- 
tion, would  be  this-— alliance  with  the 
body  of  the  lower  orders  and  their 
priests,  coupled  with  the  opposition  of 
the  body  of  the  aristocracy,  property, 
and  intelligence;  or  alliance  with  the 
latter,  coupled  with  the  opposition  of 
the  former.  What  in  such  case  ought 
to  be  iu  decision  ?  Alliance  with  the 
Catholics  would  inevitably  render  it 
G 
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the  instrument  of  the  spiritual  tyran« 
ny  of  the  oriests,  or  the  licentiousness 
of  the  multitude^  for  ruining  both  it- 
self and  its  subjects ;  unless  it  should 
rule  by  sheer  military  despotism.  Fur- 
ther reply  is  needless. 
.  We  must  not  omit  here  to  point  to 
the  light  in  which  this  plsces  the  Ca- 
tholic Question.  If  the  disabilities 
rested  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  property,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  lower  classes,  they  might 
constitute  to  Ireland  separately  consi- 
dered a  national  grievance.  But  they 
do  not.  That  part  of  the  people  which 
they  could  really  affect  is  free  from 
them ;  and  that  part  which  is  subject 
to  tliem,  they  cannot  reach.  We  speak 
generally,  admitting  exceptions  which 
are  of  no  great  importance  to  the  ar- 
gument. Placing  religion  wholly  out 
of  sight,  these  disabilities  are  essen- 
tial for  giving,  to  the  Irish  aristocracy 
and  property,  the  political  influence 
and  ofGice,  which  the  constitution  in- 
tends them  to  have,  by  its  spirit  and 
letter.  It  is  evident  to  all,  that  the 
great  mass  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
petty  exception,  would  be  stripped  of 
such  influence  and  office— would  be 
practically  placed  under  the  dbabili- 
ties— if  toe  latter  should  be  abolished. 
Society  is  in  such  circumstances  in 
Ireland,  that  the  disabilities  are  impe- 
riously necessary  for  securing  to  its 
component  parts  their  just  snare  of 
political  trust  and  power — ^for  restrain- 
ing the  democracy  within  its  proper 
Umits,  and  giving  to  the  aristocracy 
what  generalgood  requires ;  and  they 
must  either  sit  on  the  Catholic  to  bind 
bim  from  usurpation,  or  be  virtually 
shifted  upon  the  Protestant  to  subject 
bim  to  robbery.  They  mav  produce 
individual  hardship,  but  all  human 
laws  for  distributmg  political  trust 
and  power  must  do  the  same.  This 
is  further  proof  of  what  we  advanced 
three  months  ago,  that  the  Catholics 
in  reality  claim  elclusive  advantages 
and  immunities  of  the  most  unjust 
and  pernicious  character. 

But  Ireland  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  the 
vast  minority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestants.  It  matters  nothing  to 
the  argument,  whether  the.  minority 
be  equally  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole,  or  be  to  a  great  extent  collect- 
ed in  any  particular  part ;  in  the  one 
case,  as  m  the  other,  they  are  still 
only  the  minority.  Adopting  therefore 


the  abstract  principle  of  the  Catholic 
advocates,  the  government  ought  to 
ally  itself  with  the  •  ProtestanU,  be- 
cause in  them  is  found  the  overwhelm* 
ing  minority  in  mere  number,  as  well 
ss  in  all  other  matters.  These  advo- 
cates in  the  same  breath  proclaim 
their  principle  to  be  unerring,  and 
insist  on  the  application  of  an  oppoaite 
one. 

In  obedience  to  them.  Government 
in  late  years  has,  to  the  farthest  point 
allowed  by  law,  institutions,  and  the 
state  of  society,  separated  itself  from 
the  Protestants,  and  connected  itself 
with  the  CsthoUcs.  While  its  profes- 
sions have  only  amounted  to  equal  re- 
gard and  neutrality,  it  had  regularly 
contended  against  the  offensive  and 
defensive  measures  of  the  former,  and 
showered  its  favours  and  connecting 
links  on  the  latter  and  their  Protestant 
allies.  The  policy  which  it  has  been 
urged  to  pursue,  and  which  it  has  pro- 
fessed to  pursue,  has  been  to  root  up 
the  power  and  preponderance  of  the 
Protestants,  for  the  sake  of  Catholic 
benefit  and  alliance.  We  have  seen 
in  Ireland  the  incongruous  and  bar« 
barous  spectacle  of  a  Government  sya- 
tematicallv  opposing  itself  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy, cnurcn,  property,  and  intelli- 
gence; and  supporting  the  ignorant 
multitude  and  a  religion,  hostile  to  its 
own  as  well  as  to  theirs,  against  them. 
Never  was  such  a  spectacle  displayed, 
except  by  lunatic  governments  which 
committed  suicide.  Had  this  Govern- 
ment been  an  independent  one,  the. 
frantic  experiment  would  have  cost  it 
its  existence;  and  it  has  only  been* 
kept  in  being  by  the  weight  snd  con- 
trol of  Britain.  At  this  very  moment 
it  is  in  reality  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  British  armies  in  and  near 
Ireland. 

The  new  sjrstem  has  been  fully, 
tried,  and  the  issue  is  total  and  ruin- 
ous failure.  It  may  have  gained  for 
this  individual  ruler,  or  that.  Catholic 
favour;  it  may  have  covered  Uords 
Wellesley,  Plunkett,  and  Anglesea, 
with  Catholic  popularity ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  its  main  object — the  attaching 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  general  govern- 
ment and  institutions  of  the  country- 
it  has  done  completely  the  reverse.  It 
has  rendered  the  Catholics  as  a  body 
infinitely  more  hostile  to  such  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  and  more  da- 
ring and  active  in  their  eflTorts  to  injure 
them,  than  they  ever  were  previously.: 
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By  the  Isws  of  nature^  it  could  not 
poidbly  bave  had  any  other  operation. 
We  haire  said  aaffident  to  shew  that, 
even  if  the  disabtlitiea  were  removed, 
thb  system  eould  not  have  any  other 
operation.  The  Catholics  would  fierce- 
ly contend  against  the  Protestants,  he- 
caitse  they  would  fiercely  contend 
sasinst  the  Churchy  re%ious  societies, 
deetive  and  other  political  power,  &Ck 
&e.  of  the  Protestants.  In  this  they 
would  IB  reality  fiercely  contend 
sgainst  the  general  government  and 
inttitatioiit  of  the  country :  the  go- 
venunent  eould  not  go  with  them: 
it  woald  be  eompelM  to  withstand 
them,  and  they  would  treat  it  as  an 
enemy.  If  the  Catholics  had  an  Aris- 
tocracy,  it  would  be  from  their  reli- 
gioo  me  dave  of  the  Clergy,  hut  still 
it  mig^ht  in  Bome  d^ree  temper  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Priests  and  multi- 
tude. But  they  have  nothing  worthy 
of  being  called  an  Aristocracy ;  they 
consist  of  the  Clergy  and  the  multi- 
tude ;  they  must  be  led  hy  unprinci- 
pled Priests  and  demagogues ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  diings  it  must  be  impos- 
sible to  attach  them  to  Protestant 
rulers  and  institutions. 

But  it  is  maintained  that  the  taking 
of  their  Clergy  into  the  pay  of  the 
State  will  gain  the  Catholics.  This  is 
put  forth  by  very  acute  and  able  men, 
and  yot  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  establish  it  by  convincing  reason- 
ing: it  is  mere  assertion,  but,  how- 
ever, from  respect  for  some  who  urge 
it,  we  wiU  give  it  decisive  refutation. 
What  Uiey  aver  is  this.  The  measure 
would  gain  tbe  Clergy,  or  render  them 
ncutru^;  it  ^ould  make  them  n^li- 
gent,  and  thereby  destroy  their  influ- 
ence  over  the  laity ;  from  this  the  lat- 
ter would  abandon  hostility  to,  and 
would  probably  embrace.  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  assumption  is  drawn  principal- 
ly from  the  fact,  that  payment  by  the 
State  has  placed  the  established  Clergy 
under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
rendmd  them  to  a  large  extent  indo- 
lent and  negligent.    Now,  admitting 
the  fact,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  men 
that  the  assumption  is  wholly  worth- 
less, unless  it  can  be  proved  that  such 
payment  would   place  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  nrecisely  such  circumstances 
as  Uie  cstaDlished  Clergy  are  placed  in. 
-^Vithout  the  same  causes,  there  can- 
not be  the  same  efi^ts.    The  esta- 
Uished  Cleigy  are  to  a  very  large  ex« 


tent  directly  and  exclusively  appoint- 
ed by  the  State.  By  the  measure  in 
question,  the  State  is  to  be  allowed 
very  little  beyond  the  power  of  ma«* 
king  payment ;  it  is  only  to  have  a  par* 
tial,  trivial  negative  in  appointmg, 
which  can  be  of  no  value ;  it  is  open- 
ly confessed,  that  under  the  measure 
the  Catholic  church  is  to  be  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Government,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  State  is  to  have  no 
efficient  control  or  infiuence  over  ita 
Clergy.  The  established  Clergy  can- 
not,  ror  indolence  or  negUgence,  be 
deprived  of  their  livings,  or  have  any 
effectual  stimulant  applied  to  them ; 
provided  they  perform  certain  speci- 
fied duties,  their  income  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  or  injured.  But  by 
the  proposed  measure,  the  slavery  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  is  not  to  be  touch- 
ed ;  the  Pope  is  to  retain  his  despot- 
ism over  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
are  to  retain  theirs  over  the  priesta* 
It  inevitably  follows,  that  if  the  State 
give  an  income,  tbe  Pope  and  his 
bishops  can  at  any  time,  and  on  any 
pretext,  take  it  away :  no  matter  what 
income  the  State  may  bestow  on 
bishop  or  priest,  he  will  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  enjoy  it,  if  he  attach  himself  to 
the  Government,  disobey  the  com^ 
mands  of  his  despotism,  and  be  idle 
and  negligent:  he  will  only  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  it,  on  condition  that 
he  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is. 
Place  the  established  Clergy  in  the 
same  circumstances;  let  the  clergy- 
man be  deprived  of  his  living  for  in- 
dolence, negligence,  political  conduct, 
friendly  feeling  towards  dissenters, 
&c.  at  the  mere  will  of  his  heads^  and 
he  will  soon  rival  the  Catholic  priest 
in  zeal,  industry,  bigotry,  servility, 
&c.,  even  though  he  be  paid  by  the 
State.  The  religion  of  the  established 
Clergy,  is  that  of  the  Government;  but 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a  * 
rival  and  hostile  one  to  that  of  the 
Government.  We  have  said  enough 
to  shew  that  nothing  could  be  more 
illogical,  than  to  argue,  that  payment 
by  die  State  will  operate  on  the  Ca- 
tholic, as  it  has  operated  on  the  esta- 
blished. Clergy ;  and  likewise  to  shew, 
that  it  is  morally  certain,  such  pay- 
ment will  be,  in  respect  of  its  intend- 
ed efl&cto,  powerless. 

This  applies  to  the  argument  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  operation, 
real  or  supposed,  of  payment  by  the 
State,  on  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Clergy. 
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Tbii  argument^  therefore,  requires  no 
notice. 

To  the  State,  the  proposed  measure^ 
in  our  conviction,  would  yield  no  be- 
nefit on  the  one  hand,  while  it  would 
produce  gigantic  evils  on  the  other. 
The  great  reason  why  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  England  have  never  been 
able  to  reach  the  upper  classes  is, 
they  have  had  no  hierarchy  ;  they  have 
only  had  ministers  for  the  lower  and 
middling  classesj  therefore,  to  these, 
they  have  been  confined.  Another  rea« 
son  is,  theyhave  had  no  political  bribes 
to  ofier  the  great :  divided  and  disper- 
sed, they  have,  at  elections,  &c.,  form- 
ed  severally  a  minority  too  small  to 
have  any  political  weight  worthy  of 
purchase.  Had  any  sect  possessed  bish- 
ops, &c,  the  equals  in  rank  anddigni^ 
with  those  of  the  Church ;  and  had  it 
been  so  concentrated  in  any  large  part 
of  the  country  that  it  could  have  ruled 
elections,  it  would  have  gained  its  full 
shure  of  the  Aristocracy.  In  Ireland, 
the  Catholic  disabilities  have  long 
formed  the  great  reason  why  the  Ca- 
tholics have  not  been  able  to  make 
proselytes  amidst  the  upper  classes. 
They  nave  had  ministers  tor  the  high 
aa  well  as  the  low ;  but  this  has  been 
outweighed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  embracing  of  their  reli^on  has 
been  to  a  member  of  the  Aristocracy 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  and  from 
yarious  deities  and  emoluments. 

If  the  disabilities  be  removed,  and 
the  Catholic  Clergy  be  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  State,  there  will  be  esta- 
blished two  rival  and  hostile  hierar- 
chies. The  almbst  insurmountable  ob- 
atade  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  from 
embracing  Catholicism  will  be  re- 
moved ;  and  it  will  be  replaced,  with 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  for 
them  to  embrace  it.  The  Catholics 
assert  that  they  will  be  able  to  return 
two-thirds  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament.  In  those  parts  where  they 
abound,  the  Protestant  Peer  or  gen- 
tleman, no  matter  what  his  property 
may  be,  will  be  prohibited  from  ob!- 
taining  a  seat,  and  deprived  of  the 
votes  of  his  dependents.  His  property 
will  be  stripped  of  its  political  nehts 
and  influence  ;  if  he  be  permitted  to 

S've  nominal  direction  to  the  votes  of 
s  tenantry,  he  must  do  it  as  the 
menial  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  uid 
in  this  case  he  must  be  restricted  from 
being  a  candidate.    Practically,  the 


disabilities  will  be  taken  from  iheCa* 
tholics,  and  placed  on  the  Protestanta. 
From  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  lepre* 
sentation,  and  the  attendant  hononia 
and  benefits,  the  Protestanta  will  be 
rigidly  exduded  on  account  of  their 
reugion.  How  will  this  operate  on 
the  aristocracy?  Such  members  of 
it  as  now  support  the  Catholics,  open* 
ly  speak  as  though  there  was  the 
same  chance  of  salvation  in  the  one  rem 
ligion  as  in  the  other ;  and  as  though 
the  one  was  not  more  injurious  to  so- 
ciety than  the  other.  They  do  at  pre* 
sent  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pro- 
tect Catholicism  at  the  expense  of 
Protestantism  ;  and  thejr  are  the  cx« 
amplesoreulogistsof  political  apostac^« 
Such  men  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
embracing  Catholicism  in  a  body,  and 
they  will  do  it.  Those  who  cannot 
change  their  faith  as  easily  as  they  can 
change  their  dress,  will  sell  their  es- 
tates, and  buy  odiers,  where  prop^ty 
has  its  due  influence.  By  conversion 
or  expulsion,  two-thirds  of  the  Iiuh 
aristocracy  and  property  will  soon 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
case  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  tbingSs 
be  otherwise ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  rank  and  property  separated  from 
political  dignities  and  advantages ;  the 
latter  will  always,  on  their  own  condi- 
tions, command  a  union  with  the  for* 
mer. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
measure  would  be  virtually  to  the  Pro- 
testants an  act  of  scandalous  robbery. 
At  present,  althoimh  the  Catholics 
have  basely  usurped  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Protestant  property,  they 
are  compelled  to  use  it  in  favour  of 
Protestant  Legislators ;  but  this  nies>- 
sure  would  enable  them  to  use  it 
wholly  against  the  Protestants.  They 
would  be  able  to  empby  a  man's  own 
property  to  expel  hini  from  Parliift- 
ment  If  the  disabilities  could  not  be 
removed  without  giving  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  power  to  rob  the  Pro- 
testant property  of  two-thirds  of  iu 
oonstitutbnal  and  legitimate  political 
rights,  in  order  that  it  might  further 
rob  the  ProtestanU  of  two-thirds  of 
their  seaU  in  the  Legislature,  this 
forms  a  suflident  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  removed  If  the  remo- 
val could  not  take  place  except  through 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  oonatita- 
tion  as  that  of  transferring  the  lights 
of  Protestant  property  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  it  would  lie  an  actof  trcM 
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SMI,  as  ^vdU  as  of  robbery.  A  wrongs 
whether  real  or  inmgin>Ty,  is  not  to 
be  ledrened  by  the  perpetratioii  of  a 
greater  wrong.  It  is  preposterous,  as 
we  shewed  in  a  former  article,  to  ex- 
pect  that  the  remoYal,  and  the  taking 
of  the  Clergy  into  the  pay  of  the  State, 
will  pnHect  the  Protestant  landowner. 
Every  election  contest  will  be  a  reli- 
gioas  contest ;  it  will  be  one  between 
FfoCestant  and  Catholic  ;  and  it  is  not 
in  hnman  nature  for  the  Priests  and 
their  flocks  to  support  the  Protestant, 
or  to  be  neutral. 

If  a  Catholic  hierarchy  be  establish- 
ed  in  Ireland,  it  must  necessarily  bo 
esUUished  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  two  latter,  income  may  be  re* 
fiiaed ;  but  lawful  recognition  and  dig- 
nity muat  be  granted.  It  will  not  in 
them  have  the  mighty  instruments  of 
proselytbm  to  work  with,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  but  still  the 
vast  political  power  winch  it  will,  in 
the  agfpfcgate,  possess,  will  enable  it  to 
place  captivating  allurements  before 
the  British  Aristocracy.  Lookinffatthe 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  Ca« 
thdic  hierarchy  will  have  infinitely 
more  seats  in  Parliament  and  other 
pc^cal  gifts  to  dispose  of,  than  that 
of  the  Established  Church. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
disafaihlics  be  removed,  the  aristocracy 
and  propel  ty  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  make  Protestants  of  the  lower 
onlcn,  or  the  latter  will  make  Catho« 
Iks  of  them.  In  our  conviction  they 
will  be  conyerted  to  Catholicism.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  upper  classes  of  Ire- 
land become  Catholics,  they  will  spend 
modi  of  their  time  in  London.  The 
effisct  which  this  would  have  in  esta* 
Mistnng  Catholic  tradesmen  in  the 
latter,  and  introducing  Catholicism 
amidst  its  middle  dsnes  generally, 
we  need  not  describe;  a  very  Isrge 
portion  of  its  lower  classes  are  already 
Catholics.  The  metropolis  will  b^ 
come  Catholic  to  a  formidable  extent 
in  all  its  dssses,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Its  Catholic  inhabitants 
will  be  firmly  united ;  its  Protestant 
ODca  will  be  divided  and  be  hostile  to 
esdi  other ;  and  its  tremendous  msss 
of  no-religion  population  vnll  go  in 
the  strife  with  the  Cathdics.  How 
this  will  operate  on  Government,  Par- 
lisment,  tne  Press,  snd  the  country 
Bt  Urge,  is  a  natter  which  we  leave 
to  the  consideimtion  of  those  whom  it 
vsyconcam* 


What  condition  would  the  Oovem- 
ment  be  placed  in,  by  its  two  contend- 
ing churches  ?  A  condition  of  impo« 
tent  subjection  to  the  Catholic  one. 
The  latter  would  enjoy  unlimited  li« 
centiottsness  for  making  any  changes 
in  its  doctrines  and  laws  that  might  be 
calculated  to  promote  its  aggrandise- 
ment ;  it  would  by  its  power  be  able 
to  use  the  ^vemment  as  a  mesns  for 
preserving  itself  from  attack  in  every 
quarter;  and  in  its  triumphant  war 
sgainst  the  Protestants,  it  would 
make  of  the  Crovemment  an  auxiliary. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of 
late  years.  If  this  church  should 
gain,  as  it  speedily  would  gain,  the 
chief  part  of  the  Irish  Arutocracy, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  say  that 
the  Government  could  preserve  theEs* 
tablished  Church  in  Ireland  from  de- 
struction ?  If  this  should  take  pkce, 
where  is  the  man  who  vrill  say,  that 
it  would  not  be  followed  by  tne  ba« 
nishment  of  Protestantism  from  Ire- 
Und  ?  If  both  should  be  wimessed, 
what  would  be  the  direct  and  indirect 
consequences  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ?  In  every  respect,  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  looking 
at  it  in  connexion  with  the  removid 
of  the  disabilities,  would  be  a  most  ca« 
lamitous  proceeding.  The  precedents 
for  it  which  some  have  thought  meet 
to  find  in  the  cases  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  are  totally  inapnlicsble. 
In  both  cases  the  religions  witn  which 
the  State  connected  itself  could  not  in 
any  mischievous  degree  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  in  their  constitution,  their  poUti« 
cal  character,  and  their  efibcte  on  so« 
detv,  they  difibred  whoUy  from  the 
Catholic  religion. 

The  new  system,  then,  in  regard  to 
its  intended  objects,  has  been  a  total 
and  ruinous  fa&ure ;  and,  if  the  dis« 
abilities  be  removed,  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  be  teken  into  the  pay  of  the 
Stete,  perseverance  in  it  will  still  be 
attended  with  totel  and  nunous  fail« 
ure.  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
kws  of  nature.  While  it  has  had  the 
reverse  ofita  intended  effect,  and  has 
increased,  instead  of  removed,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Catholics  to  the  general 
government  and  institutions  of  the 
country ;  it  has  had  other  effecte  of 
a  raucn  more  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous nature.    Under  il,  CatholiciBm 
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has  made  the  moat  alarming  advancea 
in  political  influence  and  power ;  and 
the  right  feelinga  of  the  country  have 
been  moat  deplorably  injured.  Thia 
religion  ia  at  present  inflnitelv  more 
powerful  in  the  Legialature>  tne  Ca- 
binetj  the  Irish  Government^  and  the 
Press,  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former 
period ;  and  if  it  increase  in  power  aa 
It  has  lately  done^  the  constitution  will 
soon  be  at  its  mercy.  Its  gigantic  in- 
crease of  potency  is  matter  of  uni- 
versal oon^sion^  and  is  used  by  its 
champions  as  one  of  their  great  argu« 
ments.  It  has  been  rendered  by  the 
new  system  much  more  political  m  its 
conduct,  much  more  tyrannical  in  re« 
gard  to  both  priests  ana  laymen,  much 
more  injurious  to  the  Protestants^ 
mudi  more  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  Catholics,  and  much  more  pro* 
lific  of  baleful  evils  to  general  society. 
This  system  has  divided  and  paralised 
the  British  Government  in  the  most  la- 
mentable manner.  Through  it,  and  not 
tlie  lack  of  able  men,  the  Ministry  has 
been  for  some  years  disunited,  feeble, 
and  imbecile,  in  almost  the  last  de^ 
gree.  It  has  well  nigh  made  the  Irish 
government  an  instrument  of  national 
ruin.  And  it  has  to  a  great  extent 
reconciled  the  Legislature,  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  the  public  mind  to  the  ty- 
ranny and  general  enormities  of  Ca- 
tholicism; and  inspired  them  with 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion. 

Recurring,  then,  to  the  principles  we 
bave  laid  down,  what  ought  Govern- 
ment to  do,  assuming  its  o^ect  and  du- 
ties to  be  what  we  have  stated  ?  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  die  British 
empire,  let  party  and  faction  for  once 
be  speechless ;  and  to  a  question  which 
involves  the  fate  of  this  empire,  let 
the  reply  be  dictated  by  unassailable 
truth  and  unanswerable  deduction ! 
A  reply  so  dictated  can  only  be  this : 
The  Government  is  solemnly  bound, 
by  every  thing  in  principleand  duty,  to 
do  its  utmost  towards  the  extinction^ 
weakening,  or  reforming  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  will  be  so  bound,  if  the  dis- 
abilities be  continued ;  and  the  remo- 
val of  them  will  only  render  its  obli- 
gations the  more  sacred  and  impera- 
tive. Its  policy  ought  to  be  the  same^ 
whether  they  ne  rttained  or  abolish- 
ed ;  tberef(Mre  they  may  here  be  thrown 
out  of  consideration.  If  Government 
be  passive  towards  a  gisantic  and  ra« 
pidly  growing  evil>  which  thus  de« 


monstrably  already  wields  such  pesti^ 
lential  consequences,  and  which,  if  noC 
opposed  by  it,  must  involve  the  empire 
in  dreadful  calamities,  it  will  praicti^ 
cally  consent  to  almost  all  that  the 
worst  traitor  could  sigh  to  compass. 

We  maintain  this  to  be  wholly  unde- 
niable. We  insist  that  the  reaaon  cft 
man  never  embraced  a  principle  as 
truth,  which  was  more  true  than  the 
following  one  has  been  proved  to  be 
by  demonstration.  T/te  pervading  ami 
paramount' object  of  Government  in  ii^ 
whole  policy  towards  Ireland  ekouU 
be',  the  eaftinctiim,  weakening,  or  rem 
forming  of  Catholicism. 

The  question  now  presents  itself-— 
What  measures  ought  Government  to 
adopt  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob* 
ject? 

Our  ancestora  based  their  policy  on 
this  principle.  We  are  not  called  on 
to  justify  some  of  the  means  they  em- 
pbyed,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
took  at  the  point,  to  which  they  car- 
ried  success. .  They  triumphed  so  far, 
that  they  gave  the  Aristocracr  and 
the  Church— the  property,  rank,  and 
intelligence— to  the  Protestant  religior. 
They  conquered  the  master  difficul- 
ties of  the  great  national  work ;  and, 
if  a  wise  use  had  been  made  of  their 
acliicvements,there  wouldhavebeen  no 
Catholiciam  in  Ireland  at  present  ati^- 
ciently  powerful  to  produce  mischief. 
Much  of  what  they  gained,  not- 
withstanding such  misgovemment  as 
scarcely  ever  disgraced  rulera,  still  re- 
mains ;  and  this  is  now  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland.  The  Aristocracy  and 
the  Church,  nearly  all  the  property, 
respectability  and  intelligence,  and  an 
important  part  of  the  lower  ordere,  be- 
long to  Protestantism  ;  the  great  mass 
of  the  lower  orders  belong  to  Catho- 
lidsm. 

The  great  work  has  therefore  been 
carried  so  far,  that  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  save  the  ex- 
tinction or  reformation  of  Catholiciam 
amidst  the  body  of  the  lower  classes  ; 
to  accomplish  it.  Government,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  tikings,  haa  the  Clergy, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  property^  to 
use  as  instruments. 

In  the  firet  place,  this  affected  neu- 
trality, without  any  regard  to  the  cba* 
racter  and  objects  of  the  belligerents^* 
this  pretended  equality  of  fiivour,  with* 
out  any  regard  to  principle,  feelings 
and  conduct,  must  be  abandoned.  Go* 
vemment,  on  the  unassaihtble  princi« 
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pit,  tlial  ft  b  its  duty  todo  itsutmoet  to 
protect  and  praiaote  what  is  gooil,  and 
remote  what  is  evil,  ought  at  onoe  to 
chooae  ita  aide.  The  contest  is  not  one 
of  names ;  it  is  not  one  for  the  private 
peisonal  interetto  of  indiTldiials ;  it  is 
a  oontest  between  good  and  eril— be« 
Iween  tmth  and  error — ^between  the 
weal  and  the  bane  of  society,  all  that 
is  beneficial,  and  all  that  is  injurioos 
to  the  British  empire ;  and  in  such  a 
contest.  Government  is  bound  by  every 
eonoeirable  obligation  to  make  itself  a 
principal,  and  employ  its  whole  weight 
snd  energies. 

As  we  nave  said,  it  can  use  the  Cler« 
gy,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  property, 
ss  instruments ;  it  needs  none  more 
powerful ;  it  only  needs  the  wisdom, 
TirtnCy  and  courage,  for  making  a  pro- 
per  use  of  them. 

The  selection  of  the  Clergy  is  of 
eonise  a  matter  of  the  very  nighest 
impartaaoe.  We  have  insisted  on  this 
en  fbnncr  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  From  the  most 
exalted  dignitary  to  the  humblest  cu- 
rate, each  should  be  able,  pious,  and, 
in  the  first  degree,  xealous  and  inde- 
fstigable  in  promoting  the  iuterests  of 
his  religion,  and  discharging  his  va« 
rums  duties.  Throughout,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  used,  to  select  men  fit- 
ted in  all  points  far  their  office ;  con- 
nexions and  patronage  should  be  dis- 
fcgazded,  ana  nothing  should  be  look- 
ed at  aave  qualification.  Every  stimu- 
lant should  be  constantly  applied ; 
and  preferment  should  be  confined  to, 
and  bountifttlly  showered  on,  the  me- 
ritorious. 

.Not  only  should  the  Clergy  be 
throughout  men  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, but  they  should  be  sufficiently 
Bnmeious,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  distribute  them  properly. 
Ploxmlities  should  be  abolisned,  new 
dnirches  should  be  built,  parishes 
should  be  divided,  and  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  break  the  popula-. 
tion  into  suitable  portions,  ana  give  to 
eadi  a  suitable  clergyman.  The  whole 
system  of  the  Churcn  should  be  rigid- 
ly examined,  and  where  necessary 
amended.  It  wotdd,  we  think,  be  very 
beneficial  to  give  a  commission  to  a 
fiew  such  men,  as  the  Lord  Primate, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Sec.  &c.,  to 
essmine  it,  and  make  suggestions : 
certsin  heads  of  the  Engli^  Church 
misht  be  associated  with  them  if  ex- 
pedient. 
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Having  duly  selected  and  distributed 
the  Clei^y,  Government  should  second 
their  effbrts  by  everv  means  in  its 
jpower.  It  should  labour  to  give  to 
each  a  Protestant  flock.  In  phiccs 
where  ihere  are  no  Protestants,  the 
landholders  and  gentry  could  easily 
establish  them ;  and  it  could  prevail 
on  them  to  do  so.  We  shall  say  more 
on  this  point  before  we  conclude, 
therefore  we  will  say  no  more  here. 

The  Cleiffy,  in  theb*  religious  la- 
bours, should  be  warmly  protected 
and  encouraged  bv  Government.  The 
fiible,  School,  and  other  societies,  are 
most  praiseworthy  in  their  objects ; 
they  are  calculated  to  be  eminently 
beneficial,  and  they  are  based  on  the 
clearest  principles  of  constitutional 
ri^ht  and  freedom.  If  the  Clergy 
join  snd  lead  them,  it  must  have  the 
best  effects  on  their  seal  and  useful- 
ness. That  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
say  more  to  prove  that  they  ought  to 
be  favoured  by  the  rulers  of  this  em« 
pire,  is  a  matter  which  fills  us  with 
shame. 

A  more  perfect  system  for  working 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Church  than  the 
new  one  is,  could  not  be  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man.  Its  commanding 
principle  is,  that  nothing  shall  be  done, 
no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be, 
which  will  ofi^nd  the  Catholics  ;  and, 
of  course,  it  must  exclude  thedeserving 
part  of  the  clergy  from  preferment, 
restrict  the  whole  clergy  from  exer- 
tion, and  prohibit  all  reform  in  the 
Church,  wnich  might  be  beneficial. 
Let  such  a  systehi  be  kept  in  bein^, 
and  it  will  speedily  overthrow  the 
Church  and  Protestantism,  without  the 
aid  of  Emancipation.  Under  it,  these 
societies  in  late  years  have  been  dis- 
countenanced by  Government,  and  at- 
tacked by  its  scribes  on  this  ground 
only — they  have  exasperated  and  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  the  Catholics. 

If  exasperation  and  hostility  exist 
between  two  parts  of  the  community, 
what  duty  do  reason  and  right  impose 
on  Government?  Surely  Uiat  of  re- 
pressing; the  part  which  is  in  error,  and 
protecting  the  one  which  is  unjustly 
attacked.  In  the  case  of  these  socie- 
ties, a  part  of  the  Irish  people  exer- 
cised an  undoubted  civil  and  religious 
right,  for  highly  beneficial  public  pur- 
poses ;  for  this  they  were  attacked  by 
the  other  part,  solely  because  what  they 
did,  was  calculated  to 'injure,  by  fair 
means,  a  vesy  erroneous  and  pernicious* 
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reUgion;  and  from  no  other  reaaon 
than  hecause  they  were  ao  attacked,  Gro- 
vernment  ranged  itself  against  them. 
Sjach  goyerning  must  be  aabyersive  of 
right,  and  all  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety. It  suppresses  good  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  evil ;  and  makes  the  exer- 
cise of  right  and  privilege  dependent 
on  the  lawless  will  of  wrong  and  in- 
justice. .When  such  societies  are  de* 
nounced,  as  they  have  been  by  the 
Prints  of  GoYernment,  and  certain  of 
its  members  in  parliament,  as  being 
useless  and  miscnievous  on  the  score 
of  exasperation,  it  must  have  these 
consequences :— -On  the  one  hand,  it 
deters  the  clergy  from  exertion,  and 
creates  among  them  divisions:  it  has 
the  same  effect  amidst  the  aristocracy, 
and  it  strips  the  Church  and  its  inte- 
rests, not  only  of  efficient  advocates, 
but  of  defenders ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  feeds  the  animosity  of  the 
Catholics,  and  incites  them  to  tyran- 
nise over  the  Protestants,  and  encroach 
on  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  the 
utmost. 

We  do  not  say  that  Government 
should  directly  connect  itself  with  such 
societies ;  what  we  contend  for  is,  it 
should  sanction  them,  effectually  pro- 
tect them,  and  assist  them  with  its  in« 
iluenoe.  It  should  do  so  on  the  broad 
principle,  that  they  are,  putting  the 
interests  of  sects  and  parties  wholly 
out  of  consideration,  of  a  nature  to 
yield  great  benefits  to  the  Catholics 
themselves,  general  society,  and  both 
Ireland  and  Britaia.  Tne  employ- 
ment of  its  influence  vrith  the  aristo- 
cracy in  their  favour,  would  be  highly 
beneficial.  If  every  landlord  would 
sealously  exert  himself  on  his  estate, 
in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  and  schools, 
these  societies  might  be  made  mighty 
instruments  for  attaching  the  Catholic 
laymen  to  Grovemment,  or  divesting 
them  of  their  hostility  to  it,  and  there* 
Jfiy  for  materially  diminishing  the  de- 
structive tyranny  of  the  priesthood. 

In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  again 
and  again  called  on  Gk>yemment  to  do 
its  utmost  towards  giving  to  society 
in  Ireland  the  proper  foem  ;  without 
this,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  h  the 
mper  sentiments  and  drcumstances. 
The  creation  of  a  yeomanry,  and 
through  it  the  conversion  of  the  inde- 
pendent cabin  occupiers  into  well-oon- 
troUed  servants,  are  matters  of  the 
tot  importance.  Throughout  socie- 
ty, one  dass  must  guide  and  govern 


another,  or  lawa  and  rokra  will  have 
small  effiotcy.  Take  one  of  the  Irish 
parishes,  in  which  the  land  is  let  in 
portions  of  a  very  few  acres  each,  at 
rack-rent,  to  exceedingly  poor  and  ig- 
norant occupiers,  who  are  half  their 
time  without  employment.  Divide  the 
land  into  farms  of  various  sizes,  he* 
tweenSOO  and  40  acres,  reserving,  ho  w« 
ever,  a  few  small  lots  for  tenants  of 
particular  descriptions.  Let  these 
farms  be  taken  by  respectable  tenants, 
at  a  moderate  rent,  and  let  there  be  no 
middlemen  save  stewards,  paid  by 
yearly  salary,  between  the  tenants  and 
the  landowners :  removcj  by  the  cul- 
ture of  waste  lands,  emigration,  or 
some  other  means,  all  the  labourers 
save  those  who  can  be  constantly  em« 
ployed  by  the  farmers.  Having  done 
this,  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  will 
be  established  in  the  parish ;  the  la- 
bourers will  receive  the  beat  instmo* 
tion,  in  both  precept  and  example, 
from,  and  they  will  be  duly  controll- 
ed by,  the  farmers ;  the  latter  will  be 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  their 
landlords.  Do  this  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, throughout  Ireland,  and  then  you 
will  give  to  society  the  proper  form, 
for  enabling  you  to  give  it  tne  proper 
sentiments  and  drcumstanoes. 

The  middlemen,  meaning  by  the 
term  those  who  take  land  to  let  it  again 
in  small  portions  to  the  highest  bid« 
ders,and  the  per-centage  agentsshould 
be  wholly  abolished  by  law.  A  law 
would  be  the  reverse  of  an  unjust  one, 
which  should  compel  every  great  land«« 
holder  to  reside  three  months  in  the 
year  on  his  estate.  Property  must  be 
enjoyed  under  the  regulation  of  the 
law,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  make 
his  property  a  public  scourge ;  if  a 
landowner,  directly  or  indirectly,  peo* 
pie  his  estate  with  traitors,  incendi- 
aries, and  robbers,  he  is  only  justly 
dealt  with,  if  the  laws  treat  him  as  a 
public  enemy.  Too  manj  of  the  land- 
lords have  converted  their  estates  into 
a  fearful  scourge  to  both  Ireland  and 
Britain;  and  this  forms  a  sofikient 
reason  why  thdr  estates,  to  the  neces« 
sary  extent,  should  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  law.  If  an  ab- 
sentee landlord  be  suffered  to  abandon 
his  trust  wholly  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  estate  in  regard  to  resi- 
dence, the  law  should  take  them  under 
its  guardianship,  and  compel  him  to 
provide  a  proper  substitute.  He  should 
oe  constrained  to  appoint  a  steward  at 
16 
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c  fixed  aiiaTj,  to  reside  oonstantly  on 
his  esUte,  and  Government,  in  regard 
to  characteTj  should  have  a  veto  in  the 
diaice  of  this  steward.  The  latter 
fihoold  be  restrained  hy  law  from  ex- 
acting^ exorbitant  rents,  and  dividing 
the  land  into  portions  too  small ;  and 
he  shonld  be  compelled  to  make  a  fair 
outlay  in  providing  proper  farmsteads^ 
faicesy  eottages,  scnools.  Sec — in  a 
word,  he  should  be  under  compulsion 
to  act  as  good  resident  landlords  act 
Place  before  the  absentees  this  choicej^ 
by  statute — constant  absenteeism,  sub« 
jeet  to  all  this;  or,  three  or  four 
moaths'  residence  on  their  estates  in 
the  year,  and  exemption  from  it.  This 
is  not  onlv  reasonable,  but  it  is  neces- 
■arr ;  and  we  are  confident  it  would 
be  highly  efficacious :  at  the  least,  it 
could  scarcely  fail  of  mightily  redu- 
dng  the  bulk  of  absenteeism.  InEng* 
hnd  we  have  laws  upon  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  all  descriptions  of  pro« 
perty ;  whether  it  consist  of  labour, 
land,  money,  houses,  or  any  thing 
c^bse,  any  injuiious  use  of  it  is,  if  prac- 
ticable, prohibited  by  legal  enactment ; 
onr  manufacturers  are  even  restrained 
by  law  from  paying  their  wages  in 
goodfti  If  sucn  a  state  of  things  in 
regard  to  absenteeism  had  [irevailed  in 
£ng^d,  as  had  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
it  wmild  long  since  have  been  met  with 
legal  remedies.  But  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  give  laws  to  Ireland 
wmch  are  called  for  by  its  condition ; 
its  legiabtors  are  too  much  occupied 
with  experimental  pernicious  Iegisla« 
tioi^  to  nay  any  attention  to  that  which 
woidd  be  beneficial  This  perhaps 
may  be  in  a  ^eat  measure  charged 
upon  absenteeism :  the  latter  makes 
it  dtf  interest  of  the  landlord  to  op- 
pose needfd  laws,  it  throws  the  re- 
presentation into  incapablie  hands,  and 
it  fcinds  the  representatives  on  this 
point  firom  thinking  of  their  duty. 
Much  may  be  ascrib^  to  party  spirit ; 
and  as  the  dective  franchise  has  now 
pflfnn^  intn  *hp  tiawfl^  ^f  f)*(^rffP)T?f  1^  and 
Iiis  confedoates,  little  can  be  expected 
in  future  from  the  Irish  members,  save 
support  of  all  pernicious  laws  and  op- 
position to  all  salutary  ones. 

Having  thus  fixed  upon  every  estate, 
cither  the  owner  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
or  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  whole 
of  It,  Government  could  use  its  in- 
fluence with  due  effect  amidst  the 
gieat  body  of  the  Catholic  laity.  It 
could  combine  the  property  with  tht 
Vol.  XXV. 
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clergy  in  favour  of  the  establishing  of 
schools--the  distributing  of  the  Scrip* 
tures— the  protecting  of  the  Protest- 
ants— the  destroying  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Catholic  priests— the  preserving  of 
peace,  order,  and  freedom,  &c.  &c. 
We  sa^  again,  what  we  said  in  this 
Msgazme  several  years  sgo,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  landlord  to  peo- 
ple his  estate  with  moral,  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  industrious  inhabitants. 
Every  landlord  in  Ireland  has  it  in  his 
power  to  place  the  personal  interests 
of  his  Catholic  tenants  in  flat  opposi- 
tion to  the  tyranny  of  their  Church, 
and  to  efl^tually  protect  them  in  their 
resistance  to  sucn  tyranny. 

Government  ought  to  employ  its 
whole  energies  in  establishing  a  proper 
balance  of  Protestantism  in  the  South 
andWestof'Ireknd.  The  North  it  al- 
ways sufficiently  tranquil— in  it,  reU- 
S'ouB  divisions  and  strife  do  not  pass 
eir  legitimate  bounds — ^it  exhioits 
prosperity,  intelligence,  competence, 
and  order ;  and  Catholicism  in  it  is  a 
reformed  religion  compared  with  what 
it  is  in  the  South  and  West  From 
what  flows  the  difference?  In  the 
Korth  the  Protestante  preponderate; 
they  restrain  the  Catholics  from  ex- 
cesses; continually  mixing  with  the 
Catholics,  they  force  upon  them  in- 
struction by  example,  and  by  this  snd 
their  weight,  some  of  the  worst  parte 
of  Catholicism  are  practically  destroy- 
ed. Where  Protestantism  preponder- 
ates there  is  wealth,  comrort,  peace, 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  loyalty ;  but 
where  Catholicism  preponderates,  there 
is  penurv,  misery,  convulsion,  sla- 
very, barbarism,  and  disaffection.  We 
need  not  stete  the  irresistible  inference. 
If  Government  exert  itself,  it  may 
esteblish  such  a  balance  of  ProtesU 
autism  in  the  South  and  West,  as  will 
produce  in  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Korth. 

In  this  the  landlords  and  property 
must  be  ite  great  instrumento.  If 
every  landlord  wiU  make  it  a  princi- 
ple that  one  half,  or  even  one  third, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  estate,  shall 
consist  of  Protestente,  the  momentous 
national  work  will  be  accomplished. 
Protestant  tenants  could  be  found 
without  difficulty:  horn  those  parts 
of  Ireland  in  which  they  sre  the  most 
needed,  they  are  banished  in  greatnum- 
hers  yearly  by  Catholic  persecution 
.  and  expression.  The  intereste  of  the 
landlords  call  imperiously  for  this,  and 
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their  feelings  at  this  moment  are  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  its  success ; 
let  Government  offer  them  its  hearty 
encouragement  and  assistance,  and  we 
shall  be  much  mistaken  if  they  shrink 
from  their  duty. 

We  maintain  that  Government  is 
solemnly  bound  to  exert  itself  on 
this  point  bv  its  highest  defensive 
duties ;  and  that  inaction  in  it  will 
amount  to  grave  criminality.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  state  of  things  is 
not  what  it  has  been ;  it  has  just  been 
reversed,  and  it  is  wholly  new.    Ca- 
tholic usurpation  has  just  seized  upon 
the   rights   of  Protestant  property  ; 
stripped  the  landlords  of  their  con- 
stitutional and  necessary  influence; 
placed  the  House  of  Commons  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  Irish  members  un- 
der Catholic  majority  and  dictation, 
cast  to  the  winds  the  bonds  of  society  ; 
made  it  a  system  to  banish  the  Pro- 
testants from  a  lar^e  part  of  Ireland, 
and  deeply  injured  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  ques- 
tions before  Government  are— «hall 
this  usurpation,  this  robbery,  be  sub- 
mitted to ;  or  shall  restitution  be  ex- 
acted?   Shall  Protestantism  and  the 
religion  of  the  State  be  maintained  in 
the  i)ortion  of  Ireland  in  question ;  or 
shall  they  be  banished  by  the  Catho- 
lics ?     The  conduct  of  the  latter  has 
rendered  what  we  advocate,  a  defen^ 
eive  matter  of  imperious  necessity. 
On  public  grounds,  the  landlords  must 
regain  their  control  over  the  votes  of 
their  tenants ;  or  at  the  least,  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Catholic   Church    over 
these  votes  must  be  destroyed.    If 
this  church  is  to  be  suffered  to  sweep 
away  the  rights  of  |f>roperty,  seize  upon 
the  elective  franchise,  and  reduce  the 
^at  m(gority  of  the  Irish  members 
into  its  menials ;  it  is  very  idle  to  say 
that  the  constitution  ought  to  exist, 
and  that  freedom  of  any  kind  ought 
to  be  tolerated.  If  the  qualification  of 
the  voter  be  raised  from  forty  shillings. 


to  even  twenty  pounds,  this  alone  will 
not  be  an  effectual  remedy.  The 
voters  will  still  be  nearly  aU  Catholics  ; 
they  wiU  be  very  poor  and  ignorant 
men ;  their  leases,  if  they  owe  no  ar- 
rears, wiU  make  them  independent  of 
their  landlords  ;*  and  they  will  be  the 
slaves  of  their  priests.  The  only 
measure  which  can  be  permanently, 
effectual,  is,  the  substitution  to  the 
proper  extent,  of  Protestant  voters,  for 
Catnolic  ones. 

We  say  not  that  the  Catholics  who 
may  be  thus  displaced  by  Protestants 
are  to  be  consigned  to  want ;  Govern- 
ment  has  ample  means  for  drawing 
them  off,  and  establishing  them  else- 
where, and  it  ought  to  employ  them. 
We  are  not  advocating  what  is  im- 
practicable. The  population  of  towns 
IS  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  such  po- 
pulation has  little  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter  before  us;  the  change  is  needed 
chiefly  amidst  the  peasantry.  Place 
before  you  a  single  country  parish, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  then  answer  us,  if  it  be 
not  practicable  for  their  landlords,  if 
they  be  duly  assisted  by  Government, 
to  remove  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
replace  them  with  Protestants?  What 
is  practicable  in  one  parish  is  so  in  all 
parishes.  Indolence  and  timidity  may 
find  here  impracticability,  but  it  will 
not  be  founot  by  alnlity  and  courage. 
We  do  not  aver  that  the  change  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  day,  or  a  year ; 
what  we  contend  for  is,  that  Govern* 
ment  should  commence  and  accom* 
plish  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now,  if  a  proper  number  of  Pro- 
testants were  distributed  through  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  what  would 
be  the  fruits  ?  The  landlords  would 
recover,  in  a  large  degree,  their  lost 
power  and  control — the  Protestants, 
by  their  welsht  and  influence,  would 
keep  the  Catholics  in  order — party  di- 
visions and  struggles  would  beconnned 
within  proper  limits — the  influence  of 


*  We  may  here  obserTe,  that  the  creation  of  the  fictitious  freeholders  was  about  as  ab- 
surd a  blunder  as  legi^atton  ever  exhibited.  The  Piotestaat  property  is  converted  into 
Catholic  votes,  which  render  the  Protestant  ones  worthless ;  the  votes  of  real  freeholders 
are  deprived  of  all  value  by  those  of  the  fictitious  ones ;  and  property  is  used  to  strip  its 
possessors  of  all  elective  weight.  If  the  landlords  were  intended  to  have  any  control 
over  the  votes  of  their  tenants,  it  was  preposterous  to  make  the  vote  depend  on  a  lease 
for  a  lifC)  or  lives.  We  know  not  what  change  may  be  made,  but  if  the  vote  is  still  to 
be  given  to  occupancy,  some  reference  ought  to  be  made  to  property,  and  the  lowest 
Tvnt  endowed  with  a  vote  should  be  one  that  would  require  the  occupier  to  possess  forty 
or  fifty  pounds.  If  influence  is  to  be  given  to  tlie  landlord,  no  longer  lease  should  be 
re(|uired  than  one  of  seven  years. 
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demagogues  and  traitors  would  be  re- 
duced to  insignificance — the  political 
power  of  Catholicism  would  be  broken 
and  dispersed— the  Protestants^  by 
their  example  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Catholics,  would  practically 
annihilate  the  most  pernicious  parts  of 
Catholicism — the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land would  be  permanently  secured-^ 
and  the  bonds  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  rendered  almost  in- 
dissoluble. These  would  be  only  part 
of  the  fruits  ;  and  would  they  not  form 
magnificent  repayment  for  the  toil  and 
cost  required  in  their  production  ? 

After  what  we  hare  repeatedly  said 
in  the  last  five  years,  in  favour  of  the 
annihUation  of  the  fictitious  freehold- 
ers, and  the  establishment  of  Poor 
Laws,  we  need  not  here  say  any  thing. 

Whether  the  Catholics  be  regarded 
in  all  respects  as  dissenters,  or  whether 
their  clergy  be  taken  into  the  pay  of 
the  State,  tnis  principle  is  wholly  un- 
assailable. They  have  no  right  to  a 
peater  share  of  civil  and  religious  li« 
oerty  of  any  kind,  than  is  granted  to 
the  Protestants.  If  Government  do 
not  scrupulously  act  on  this  principle, 
it  is  guilty  of  a  very  indefensible  vio- 
lation of  duty  and  sacrifice  of  public 
interest. 

Placing  it  before  us,  we  ask,  would 
any  party  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  England,  have  been  suf* 
fered  to  do  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Catholic  Association  ?  No !  will  be  una- 
nimously responded  from  all  parts  of 
die  United  Kingdom.  O'Connell  and 
his  gang  have  openly  declared  that, 
without  their  guilty  efforts,  the  mass 
of  the  Catholics  would  reg^d  the  dis- 
abilities with  indifierence — that  these 
efforts  have  made  the  Catholics  what 
they  are — that  these  efforts  alone  have 
filled  Ireland  with  convulsion,  and 
placed  it  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  and 
dvil  war — and  that,  if  they  be  silent 
and  inactive,  the  body  of  the  Catholics 
will  become  tranquil  and  contented. 
They  have  proclaimed  that  they  wish 
to  produce  the  utmost  measure  of  agi- 
tation and  tumult ;  and  they  have  la- 
boured incessantly  to  create  name,  ani- 
mosity, contention,  and  insubordina- 
tion. Yet  an  atrocious  gang  like  this 
has  been  tolerated  by  Government. 
Both  will  be  held  by  the  country  to 
be  equally  guilty  if  the  toleration  be 
longer  continued.  This  Association 
must  be  destroyed ;  and  on  its  own 
confcssioD^  ita  destmction  will  contri- 
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bute  immensely  towards  the  restoration 
of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  intro- 
duction of  improvements  of  all  kinds 
must  materially  depend  on  the  vigi- 
lant prevention  of  all  such  combina* 
tions. 

In  England,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  religious  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations use  every  effort  for  the  spread 
of  their  respective  religions.  Not  only 
the  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Church, 
but  those  of  the  different  sects,  hold 
public  meetings  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishing of  schools,  the  building  of 
places  of  worship,  the  circulating  of 
books,  &C,  &c.  These  meetings,  and 
the  exertions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, have  for  their  object  the  gain- 
ing of  proselytes.  The  schools  and 
books  teach  peculiar  creeds.  Yet  the 
cry  is  never  raised  in  any  quarter 
against  what  is  called  proselytism.  No 
religious  body  ever  dreams  of  defend- 
ing itself  agtinst  the  inroads  of  the 
others,  by  abusing  and  mobbing  them 
for  wishing  to  make  proselytes.  The 
very  word  proselytism  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  English  language,  until 
it  was  added  to  it  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  Catholicism. 
If  Ministers,  on  the  ground  of  exas- 
peration, and  the  desire  to  make  con- 
verts, were  to  denounce  the  labours  of 
any  religious  sect  or  party,  public  in- 
dignation would  drive  them  from  the 
Cabinet. 

In  the  name  'of  religious  right  and 
f)reedom,  why  is  not  tnis  the  case  in 
Ireland  ? 

In  regard  to  the  Irish  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  are  eternally 
stunned  with  the  daroour  against  pro-, 
selytism.  Does  Government  support 
wholly,  or  partly,  a  school— it  is  railed 
against  as  wishing  to  make  proselytes. 
Do  the  Clergy  labour  to  discharge  their 
duties— they  are  attacked  as  public 
enemies,  on  the  ground  that  they  seek 
to  make  proselytes.  Do  societies  en- 
deavour to  disseminate  religious  know* 
ledge — their  existence  is  protested 
against,  because  their  object  is  to  make 
proselytes.  To  circulate  the  Scrip-, 
tures  without  note  and  comment,  and 
to  establish  schools  from  which  sec- 
tarian and  party  creeds  are  carefully, 
excluded,  is  to  attempt  to  make  pro- 
selytes. And  in  whose  favour  is  the, 
clamour  raised  ?  That  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Not  a  syllable  is  said  against 
their  incessant  efforts  to  gain  proselytes 
from  the  Protestants ;  but  it  is  an  of- 
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fence  not  to  be  endured  for  the  latter 
to  labour  to  gain  proselytes  from  them, 
Ae  Government,  with  hypocritical  ▼!• 
gilance,  arravs  itself  against  all  endea- 
vours to  make  proselytes  from  Catho- 
licism. The  Legislature  vehemently 
S reclaims  that  it  is  unpardonable  to 
o  what  is  calculated  to  gain  proselytes 
from  Catholicism — ^and  schools  are  not 
to  be  formed,  the  Scriptures  are  not  to 
be  circulated,  religious  knowledge  is 
to  be  suppressed,  the  Clergy  are  to  be 
prohibited  from  doing  their  duty,  and 
the  religion  of  the  State  is  to  be  re- 
stricted from  extension  and  deprived 
of  defence,  merely  that  proselytts  may 
not  be  made  from  Catholicism.  Thus, 
not  only  defended,  but  stimulated,  the 
Catholics,  by  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion, by  the  brutish  tyranny  of  mobs, 
and  the  fiendish  tyranny  of  the  priest- 
hood, destroy  the  religious  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Protestants.' 

What  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
Government?  It  oaght  to  silence  the 
wretched,  slavish  clamour,  and  con- 
vince the  Catholics,  that  it  is  the  sa- 
cred constitutional  right  of  every  Chris- 
tian sect  and  party,  to  labour  by  all 
lawful  means  to  extend  its  religion, 
and  that  the  Protestant  shall  exercise 
it  as  freely  as  the  Catholic.  It  ought 
to  establi^  in  Ireland  that  full  and 
perfect  religious  liberty,  which  is  en- 
joyed in  England;  and  enforce  the 
universal  admission  of  the  principle, 
that  the  members  of  the  Church,  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  and  odier  Pro- 
testant bodies,  are  not  only  in  right 
entitled,  but  in  conscience  bound,  to 
use  all  just  efforts  to  make  proselytes. 
It  ought  to  speak  to  the  Catholics  in 
this  manner :— "  You  shall  have  the 
same  liberty  to  make  proselytes,  and 
defend  yourselves  from  proselytism,  as 
the  Protestants;  but  not  more.  If  this 
will  not  protect  your  church — ^if  your 
church  cannot  be  presorted  from  ruin, 
unless  you  be  exalted  into  usurpers 
and  tyrants  over  Protestant  rights  and 
liberties,  it  deserves  to  fall,  and  it  shall 
fall." 

If  the  extension  of  the  religion  of 
the  State  be  called  for  by  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  be  essen- 
tial for  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
unite  Ireland  to  England,  Government 
ought  to  labour  assiduously  in  its  fa- 
vour, in  utter  scorn  of  the  outcry 
against  proselyiism.  If  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scripture'*,  and  the  esta- 
blishing of  schools,  will  benefit  society, 


Government  is  bound  tosupport  them« 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  oat- 
cry.  If  the  utter  extinction  of  Catho- 
licism would  be  a  national  benefit  of 
the  first  magnitude,  Government  ought 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish  it, 
even  though  this  should  be  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  proselytes.  Rising 
above  the  mere  interests  of  sects  and 
parties,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  promote  that  which  is  an  individual 
and  social  good,  and  to  remove  that 
which  is  an  individual  and  social  evil. 
Not  in  these  matters  alone,  but  in 
all  others.  Government  should  strictly 
confine  the  Catholics  within  the  bounds 
of  toleration.  What  would  be  done  in 
England,  if  the  regular  Clergy,  or  the 
ministers  of  any  Protestant  sect,  should 
by  spiritual  tyranny  extort  a  tax  from 
their  flocks  for  the  most  mischievous 
political  objects,  array  tenants  against 
landlords  at  elections,  and  enforce  the 
violation  of  law  and  the  dissolution  of 
society,  Uke  Catholic  priests?  Laws 
upon  laws  to  restrain  them,  would  be 
enacted  by  acclamation.  What  the 
Catholics  enjoy  is  infinitely  more  than 
toleration  ;  it  is  lawless  licentiousness, 
granted  them  by  depriving  the  Pro- 
testants to  a  large  extent  of  toleration. 
A  Catholic  priest  has  only  to  plead  his 
religion,  to  be  sufiered  to  do  any  thing. 
He  must  prohibit  the  Scriptures,  and 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press,  be- 
cause It  is  a  part  of  his  religion.  He 
must  put  down  Bible  societies  and 
schools,  and  reduce  man  to,  the  level 
of  the  beast,  because  it  is  part  of  hia 
religion.  He  must  annul  civil  con- 
tracts, trample  on  laws,  beat  down'  the 
constitution,  control  the  Government, 
and  light  up  civil  war,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  his  religion.  Government,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  abject  slavery  which 
his  church  exacts,  admits  his  plea,  and 
his  own  will  is  almost  the  only  autho- 
rity in  the  realm  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  yield  obedience.  It  is 
because  in  lateyears  the  Catholics  have 
been  treated,  not  as  subjects,  but  as 
petted  children — because  their  excess- 
es  have  been  not  only  tolerated,  but 
even  encouraged — because  they  have 
been  assured  that  every  atrocity  wouhl 
be  praised  as  well  as  pardoned,  that 
they  have  acted  as  they  have  done. 
They  have  been  even  less  blamesble 
than  their  rulers.  If  the  same  licen- 
tiousness be  continued  to  them,  it  fa 
only  natural  to  expect  tHat  they  will 
speedily  suspend  the  payment  of  rents 
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and  tithes^  and  kick  tbe  Govennnenl 
oot  of  Ireland  as  a  most  worthless  in« 
cambrance.  Had  no  more  indulgence 
been  granted  ihem  than  has  been 
omnted  to  the  British  people  and  the 
TrvAi  Protestants,  the  dark  aod  depra* 
Tcd  deeds  with  which  they  have  stain- 
ed tbe  history  of  their  country  would 
nerer  have  been  committed. 

If  more  than  toleration  he  granted 
to  the  Catbolicsy  less  must  be  eiyoyed 
by  the  Protestants ;  if  the  former  be 
endowed  with  licentiousness,  the  lat- 
ter must  be  subjected  to  tyranny.  No- 
thing beyond  this -need  be  urged  to 
prove  that  Government  ought  to  place 
the  Catholics  under  strict  subjection 
to  tbe  constitution  and  laws.  That 
which  is  injurious  to  society  and  the 
empire,  ought  to  be  punished  and  pre- 
vented in  them,  the  same  as  in  tbe 
Protestants.  Of  cuurEC,  the  wicked 
and  disgraceful  system  of  labouring  to 
govern  them  by  conciliation — by  con- 
salting  their  palate,  supplicating  their 
favour,  and  submitting  to  their  will, 
must  be  abandoned;  and  they  must 
be  governed  by  the  constitution  and 
hw  only,  without  partiality  or  preju- 
dice. 

New  laws,  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  be  necessary,  ought  to  be  enacts 
ed  to  bind  the  priests  strictly  to  the 
limit  prescribed  by  toleration;  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  making  the  small- 
est usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  ci- 
vil ruler.  In  every  matter  the  laws 
of  Catholicism  must  be  msde  subor- 
dinate to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  the 
privileges  and  hberties  which  the  lat- 
ter grant,  the  former  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  take  away.  Instead  of  court- 
ing the  priests  by  sacrificing  to  them 
the  laitv,  every  measure  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  by  Government  for  divi- 
ding and  protecting  it  from  them. 
The  truth  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  if  the  tyranny  of  the  priests 
be  destroyed,  some  of  the  most  dan- . 
serous  parts  of  Catholicism  will  be 
destroynl ;  and  that  to  protect  it  in 
any  manner  is  to  contribute  to  the 
injury  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

At  the  very  least,  until  a  lar^e  and 
sufficient  balance  of  Protestantism  is 
established  in  the  Catholic  parts  of 
Ireland, — Ireland  will  always  be  con- 
vulsed and  disaffected,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  liberties  of  Britain  will 
always  be  in  imminent  danger.  If 
this  balance  be  not  established,  tbe 
Vmon  between  Britain  and  Ireland 


will  terminato  hj  invdving  both  in 
deplorable  calamities.  Without  it,  no 
measures  for  benefiting  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  effectual.  This 
is  our  well-considered  conviction.  We 
hold  it  to  rank  with  the  clearest  mat- 
ter of  demonstration  that  could  belaid 
before  man's  understanding;  and  wq 
hold  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  Go« 
vernment,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years^ 
could  establish  such  a  balance. 

Men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Iro< 
land,  we  will  now  briefly  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  of  what  we  havead* 
vanced ;  it  is  for  your  sake  only  Uiat 
we  solemnlv  bespeak  your  attention. 

Tbe  Catholics  in  late  years  have 
brought  the  most  grievous  evils,  not 
upon  Ireland  only,  but  upon  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  They  have  rapidly 
increased  in  power  and  misdeeds,  until 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  borders 
of  civil  war,  and  led  your  rulera  to 
contemplate  a  gigantic  and  perilous 
change  in  your  Constitution.  Those 
who  maintain,  that  they  are  justified 
in  all  this  by  the  disabilities,  must 
still  admit  that  they  have  done  it— and 
that  they  have  done  it  because  they 
arc  Catholics.  It  is  because  several, 
millions  of  your  population  are  Catho- 
lics, that  the^  form  a  terrible  scourge 
to  your  empire,  and  threaten  it  with 
almost  every  calamity  that  can  visit  it., 

To  the  truth  of  tlus,  you  must  bear 
unanimous  testimony. 

Now  what  are  the  disabilities  which 
they  plead  in  their  lustification  ?  In 
the  main,  they  merely  exclude  the  Ca- 
tholics from  certain  public  trusts  and 
offices  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  men  of  fortune 
and  connexions — ^by  the  Aristocracy, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  signifies* 
tion,  as  including  both  the  aristocra- 
cy of  rank  and  that  of  property.  In 
Ireland,  the  rank  and  piv^pertv  are 
Protestant,  and  the  mass  of  the  lower 
orders  are  Catholic  The  Catholics,  aa 
a  body,  according  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  Constitution,  would  be 
as  much  disqualified  for  the  enjoyment 
of  these  trusts  and  offices,  if  the  dis- 
abilities were  removed,  as  they  now 
are.  Throwing  aside  religious  distinc- 
tions, and  looking  at  the  rank  and 
property  of  both  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics as  a  whole,  if  such  trusts  and 
offices  were  divided  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
trifling  share  would  fall  to  the  Catho- 
hc8.  Only  a  very  few  individuals  of 
10 
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them  could  be  beneBted.  More  than 
this  they  have  no  claim  to  under  the 
CoDRtitution ;  and  more  they  could 
not  possess^  except  through  robbery. 

But  the  Catholics  possess  the  elect- 
ive power;  they  can^  as  has  been 
abundantly  proved,  return  two-thirds 
of  the  Irish  members ;  they  can  return 
the  great  majoriu  of  such  members ; 
and  looking  at  tnese  separately,  the 
majority  binds  the  minority,  and  prac« 
tically  constitutes  the  whole.  If, 
therefore,  you  remove  the  disabilities, 
you  will  in  reality  do  this, — you  will 
remove  them  from  the  Catholics,  and 
place  them  on  the  Protestants, — you 
will  place  the  rank  and  property,  the 
Protestants,  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion, under  the  exclusions  from  pub- 
lic trusts  which  now  rest  on  the  Ca- 
tholics,— ^you  will  exclude  the  Irish 
Aristocracy,  with  a  few  petty  excep- 
tions, from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  various  high  offices,  on  account  of 
its  religion, — ^you  will  make  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State  a  disqualification 
for  the  possession  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic trusts ; — and  you  will  throw  your 
rank,  property,  and  intelligence  out 
of  your  political  system,  and  make  a 
democracy  of  the  lowest  character  every 
thing  in  it. 

You  must  be  guilty  of  this  scan- 
dalous robbery  and  injustice — this 
most  unscientific  and  barbarous  absur- 
dity— this  fratricidal  sacrifice  of  one 
part  of  the  community  to  another  for 
the  ruin  of  the  whole ;  on,  you  must 
take  from  the  Catholics  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  public  trust  and  privi- 
lege which  they  now  possess.  Beyond 
this,  you  have  no  alternative.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  society  is  in  Ireland^ 
yoti  must,  to  a  vast  extent,  take  away 
the  elective  franchise,  when  you  abo- 
lish the  disqualification,  destroy  the 
power  of  returning  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  thereby  that  of  reaching 
office  when  you  grant  eligibility  to  of- 
fice ;  or  you  must  commit  the  guilt 

This  is  naked  and  unadorned  truth. 
It  may  be  abused  by  profligate  news- 
papers, it  may  be  laughed  at  by  the 
leaders  of  party  and  faction,  and  even 
,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
may,  at  the  head  of  the  legislature,  pro« 
claim  it  to  be  error ;  and  stili  it  will  be 
naked  and  unadorned  truth. 

But  can  you  take  from  the  Catho^ 
lies  the  requisite  portion  of  trust  and 
privilege,  and  disqualify  the  many  of 
them,  that  you  may  qualify  the  indi- 
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vidual  ?  No.  To  do  this,  you  must  li« 
mit  the  vote  to  the  real  owner  of  the 
freehold ;  and  this  you  do  not  think 
of.  If  you  do  it,  you  will  in  reality 
increase  the  disabilities  tenfold ;  and, 
by  your  emancipation,  mightily  aug« 
ment  Catholic  turbulence  and  disaffec- 
tion. If  you  do  it  not,  you  may  raise 
the  qualification  of  the  vote  as  you 

{dease,  and  still,  in  those  parts  of  Ire« 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  near« 
Iv  all  Catholics,  the  elective  power  of 
the  Catholics  will  sustain  no  dimina- 
tion. 

If  you  concede  what  is  called  uncon« 
ditional  emancipation,  you  will  inflict 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  on  the  Pro- 
testants, and  give  a  gigantic  increase 
of  most  unconstitutional  power  to  the 
Catholics.  You  will  change  the  elec- 
tion contest  between  Protestant  and 
Protestant,  into  one  between  Protes- 
tant  and  Catholic ; — you  will  give  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  a  national 
Church  to  fight  for ; — you  will  place 
between  them  local  offices  as  matter 
of  contention ; — and  you  will  multiply 
objects  to  quarrel  and  combat  for,  and 
make  each  side  more  anxious  to  pre-* 
serve  its  party  power,  and  encrosch  on 
that  of  the  other.  You  will  leave  the 
despotism,  to  which  the  CaUiolic  priests 
and  laymen  are  subject,  as  omnipo* 
tent  as  it  is,  and  render  it  far  more  jea« 
lous,  vigilant,  and  active.  Will  the 
fruits  of  all  this  be  peace,  content,  sub- 
ordination, and  loyalty  in  the  Catho-i 
lies  ?  Reply  as  honest  men ;  for  to 
your  dishonesty  here  you  alone  will 
oe  the  victims.  If  heaven  have  made 
no  change  in  the  laws  of  nature,  these 
must  be  the  conseouences : — You  will 
render  the  Catholics  infinitely  more 
powerful  by  the  robbery  of  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  yoa 
will  render  them  infinitely  more  tur- 
bulent, ungovernable,  and  dangerous. 

If  you  only  concede  conditional 
emancipation,  the  case  will  be  the 
same,  with  only  a  difference  in  d^ree. 

The  baleful  evils  which  Catholicism 
produces,  and  the  portentous  dangers 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  empire, 
would,  therefore,  only  be  increased  by 
emancipation,  whether  total  or  par- 
tial. 

In  late  years  you  have  been  labour- 
ing to  conciliate  tlie  Catholics,  and 
what  haveyou  accomplished  ?  As  you 
have  indulged,  they  have  encroached ; 
as  you  have  pardoned,  they  have  trans- 
gressed; and  they  now  trample  on 
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yonr  Uws,  and  beard  your  6oYcrn-« 
mcnt.  Yoa  have  rendered  them  in* 
finitely  more  powerful  than  they  ever 
were,  and  this^ power  is  employed  to 
produce  the  most  calamitous  effecU 
la  your  Cabinet,  in  your  Legislature, 
and  through  the  whole  range  of  your 
interests.  If  their  power  increase  as 
it  has  done,  it  is  matter  of  moral 
certainty,  that  they  will  speedily  re- 
duce your  Constitution  to  ruins,  or 
involve  you  in  civil  war  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

If  all  this  do  not  prove  that  you 
most  wholly  change  your  system  of 
governing  the  Catholics,  and  that  it 
must  henceforward  be  to  annihilate 
Catholicism  to  the  utmost  point  pos- 
sible, proof  has  vanished  from  this 
world  of  guilt  and  error.  Under  your 
inaction  the  evils  will  not  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  your  exertions  are  called  for, 
not  only  for  aggression,  but  for  de- 
fence;— you  must  destroy  the  enemy, 
or  the  enemy  will  destroy  you. 

What  are  you  really  called  on  to  do 
in  regard  to  principle  and  measure? 
The  Catholics  consist  almost  wholly 
of  the  ignorant  lower  orders,  and 
they  are  wnolly  led  by  priests  and  pro- 
fligate demagogues.  They  would  be 
tranquil  and  obedient;  they  would 
treat  the  disabilities  with  disregard, 
were  it  not  for  these  leaders.  The  kt- 
ter  have  told  you  this ;  they  have  de- 
clared to  you,  that  theur  atrocious  ef- 
forts have  made  the  body  what  it  is, 
and  that  such  efforts  alone  can  pre- 
serve it  as  what  it  is.  They  have  con- 
fessed before  the  world,  what  the 
world  knows  to  be  true,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  not  a  people  acting  from 
settled  principle,  and  a  strong  steady 
belief  of  wrongs,  but  an  uninformed  - 
populace  acting  from  passion  and  de- 
lusion, produced  by  the  vilest  practices 
of  unprincipled  men. 

With  this  before  you,  as  matter  of 
demonstration  and  confession, — with 
the  nataral  and  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  remedies  forced  upon  you  by 
the  Cadiolics  themselves, — ^what  has 
been  your  conduct?  You  have  not 
only  tolerated  but  justified  the  dema- 
gogues and  priests  in  every  device  of 
tumult  and  treason  they  could  con- 
ceive ;  and  yon  have  even  encouraged 
the  people  to  become  their  victims. 
You  have  suffered  the  former  to  give 
unlimited  scope  to  their  will  in  tramp- 
ling on  law  and  authority,  scattering 
tbroad  every  stimulant  to  madness  and 


convulsion,  and  establishing  every  in- 
stitution calculated  to  generate  flame 
and  rebellion;  and  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  than  men,  or  less,  if 
they  had  not  been  rendered  whit  they 
are.  The  same  causes,  without  the  aid 
of  religious  divisions,  would  have  pro* 
duced  the  same  effects  in  any  country^ 
Had  the  lower  orders  in  England  been 
so  worked  on,  they  would  long  since 
have  trod  your  imbecile  rulers  in  the 
dust.  The  Catholics  have,  as  they 
proclaim  to  you,  gained  their  power 
through  your  criminal  incapacity ;  and 
it  now  exists  in  your  criminal  coward- 
ice. 

What  then  ougbt  you  now  to  resolve 
on  ?  If  you  bind  your  rulers  by  sta- 
tute to  their  imbecility,  and  give  to 
the  Catholic  leaders  both  a  large  in- 
crease of  power  and  of  legal  means  for 
doing  what  they  have  done,  will  this 
be  a  remedy  ?  Because  the  constitution 
and  laws  have  been  thus  far  destroy- 
ed, will  the  farther  destruction  of  them 
be  a  remedy  ?  Because  the  Catholics, 
have  been  made  what  they  are,  will 
the  sacrifice  to  them  of  the  Protestants 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  be 
a  remedy  ?  We  ask  for  your  own  sake, 
and  not  ours.  If  you  had  to  speak  in 
respect  of  England,  instead  of  Ireland,  ^ 
your  reply  would  be — Restrain  the  dc- 
magoguee  and  priests  from  violating 
the  laws,  and  injuring  the  public  weal ! 
Such  would  be  your  reply,  and  you 
would  at  once  reduce  it  to  practice. 
And  why  cannot  you  so  speak  in  re- 
spect of  Ireland  ?  Why  is  it  that  every 
tning  Irish  has  such  a  fatal  effect  on 
your  understanding.  Until  you  as- 
certain that  in  Ireland  truth  is  false- 
hood, sanity  is  madness,  wisdom  is 
folly,  and  guilt  is  innocence,  treat  it 
as  you  do  the  rest  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Legislate  for  Ireland  as  you 
would  for  England — remedy  Irish  evils 
as  you  would  English  ones — coerce 
Catholic  crime  as  you  would  Protest- 
ant crime ! — ^This  must  be  your  con- 
duct if  you  are  not  bent  on  your  own 
ruin. 

If  laws  and  measures  are  necessary  in 
Ireland,  does  it  follow  that  you  are  not 
to  resort  to  them  becaute  tney  are  not 
necessary  in  England  ?  If  a  gigantic 
evil,  which  threatens  every  thing  dear 
to  the  empire,  exist  in  Ireland,  is  it 
to  be  tolerated,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  England?  The  injuries  which 
afflict,  and  the  dangerswhich  surround 
you,  must  extort  from  you  a  negative ; 
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and  gach  a  reply  most  bind  you  to  use 
all  practicable  means  for  the  extinction 
of  Catholicism.  Yon  are  called  on^ 
not  to  injure  the  Catholics,  but  to  re- 
lease them  from  a  devouring  tyranny 
from  which  they  sufibr  more  than  the 
Protestants. 

You  are  told  to  confide  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  sanction  any  change 
Ivhicfa  he  may  originate.  Is  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  some  deity  invested  with 
the  power  of  reversing  the  relations 
between  cause  and  effect  ?  Would  that, 
done  by  him,  be  beneficial,  which,  if 
done  by  O'Connell,  would  be  ruinous? 
Whether  the  measure  for  removing 
the  disabilities  be  the  offspring  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Dr  Doyle,  the 
consequences  must  of  necessity  be  the 
same ;  you  cannot  deny  it.  Therefore, 
if  you  be  men,  and  not  children,  if 
Tou  be  freemen,  and  not  slaves,  you  are 
bound  to  treat  it  in  the  one,  as  you 
would  treat  it  in  the  other. 

Are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  through  life  form- 
ed his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, altered  ?  The  only  change  they 
have  undergone  is,  they  have  been 
rendered  infinitely  more  powerful,  and 
wholly  unassailable.  He  could  not 
now  cnange  his  opinion,  without  be* 


ing  guilty  of  such  apostacy  as  scarce- 
ly anv  Minister  ever  exhibited  ;  and 
woula  this  be  a  reason  why  you 
should,  in  such  case,  confide  in  him  ? 
It  was  chiefly  because  in  place  and 
out  of  it  he  declared  himself  to  be 
hostile  to  emancipation,  that  yOu  en- 
abled him  to  reacn  his  high  office;  and 
if  he  now  change  his  side,  and  there- 
by disable  you  for  making  an  effi?ctual 
stand  in  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament, 
will  this  be  a  reason  why  you  should, 
in  such  case,  confide  in  him  ?  If  be 
attempt  to  force  a  vital  change  of  Con- 
stitution like  this  upon  the  British  peo- 
ple, in  opposition  to  their  deliberate, 
conscientious,  and  decided  conviction, 
he  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional conduct 

We  believe  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  be  utterly  incapacitated  by  honour 
and  honesty  for  attempting  to  remove 
the  disabilities ;  but  he  could  not  make 
the  attempt  without  being  and  doing 
what  we  have  stated. 

We  now  leave  the  subject.  The 
fairest  and  noblest  creation  of  law  and 
institution  that  ever  emanated  from 
human  talent  and  wisdom,  to  promote 
hutnan  prosperity  and  happiness,  must 
remain  or  vanish,  according  to  your 
decision. 
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Suck,  baby,  suck,  mother*s  bve  grows  by  giving. 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by  wasting; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 
Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in  blessings ; 
Bkick  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 
Tender  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  careseings. 
Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  clinging  ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging.-— 

So  sang  a  wiiher'd  Sibyl  energetical, 

And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  prophetical. 

C.  Lamb. 
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THE  TWO  MAOICIAXS. 
A  GERMAN  TRADITION. 

The  Master  of  the  magic  spell 
Redined  uoon  the  rocky  shore. 

And  Tiew'd  toe  heaving  billows'  swell. 
And  listeu'd  to  their  hollow  roar. 

He  sat  in  melandioly  mood  ; 

He  gazed  upon  his  mighty  book. 
And  thought  more  joy  attends  the  good. 

Even  in  the  lowUest^  loneliest  nook, 

Than  he,  in  aU  the  wealth  and  powV 
Gather'd  from  his  forbidden  art. 

Could  find  in  many  a  heavy  hour 
To  still  the  yearnings  of  his  heart. 

Then  earthly  quiet,  heav'niy  bliss,-— 
Soft  visions  f— floated  o'er  his  mind. 

And  in  the  ocean's  dark  abyte 
To  drown  his  book  he  half  inclined. 

When,  to  pervert  his  kindly  wiUy 
Hi^  sauing  on  a  fleecv  doud,. 

The  former  pupil  of  his  sldll 
Approach'a  the  Seer,  thus  taunting  loud : 


"  Long  bow'd  I  humbly  at  thy  chair. 
From  thee  imbibing  mystic  lore  ; 

Now  times  are  changed,  I  ride  the  air". 
Whilst  thou  llest  helpless  on  the  shore." 

The  Master  of  the  magic  spell 
Curl'd  his  pale  lip  in  calm  disdain  ; 

His  feats  he  heard  the  boaster  tell ; — 
No  fhrther  noticed  words  so  vain. 

**  What,  art  thou  silent.  Master  mine  P 
Yield'st  thou  to  my  superior  might  ? 

Or  means  that  lurking  sneer  malign. 
Me  and  my  wizard  power  to  slight  ?*' 

No  answer  yet  vouchsafed  the  Sap;*, 
As,  deaf  to  these  pretennons  high. 

He  tum'd  the  mystic  Runic  page. 
And  scann'd  each  line  with  earnest  eye. 

"  Cast  that  worm-eaten  book  aside, 
A  stronger  charm  to  learn  of  me ! 

Scom'st  thou  mine  offer  ?    Be't  then  tried 
Whose  science  claims  the  mastery !" 
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*'  Forbear !  forbear,  presumptuoas  boy  !" 

Thus  sternly,  sadlt  spoke  the  Seer ; 
^'  Awake  not  wrath  Uiat  must  destroy 

Eren  what  compassion  yet  holds  dear  !*' 

Loud  over  sea  and  rocky  strand. 

The  boaster's  scoffing  laugh  is  heard— 
It  ceases — Now  he  waves  lak  wand. 

Low  muttering  many  a  mystic  word. 

And  yielding  to  th'  enchantment's  force. 

The  spirits  of  the  tempest  rise. 
Sweep  oer  tbe^rth  their  whirlwind  course, 

Convul^  the  seas,  obscure  the  skies. 

The  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar. 

The  mountain  billows  threaten  heaven : 
The  rock  that  stateliest  guards  the  shore. 

Yawns,  to  its  base  asunder  riven. 

The  Seer,  with  pity-temper'd  scorn. 

Beheld  the  tempest's  maddening  rage,-« 
Beheld  the  rocky  bulwark  torn, — 

Then  heedful  tum'd  the  Runic  page. 

The  spell  was  found — some  words  he  read. 

Of  fearfully  reastless  sway ; 
Words  filling  earth  and  heaven  with  drea<!^ 

Forcing  the  Powers  of  Hell  t'  obey ! 

The  boaster's  cheek  is  ashy  pale. 

Bristles  his  hair,  his  signt  grows  dim  ; 
Senses,  pulsatbn,  breathing  fail,— 

Wild  horror  palaiea  every  limb. 

He  'lights  unwilling  on  the  shore. 

He  moves  Ivith  uow,  reluctant  pace  ; 
He  strives  forgiveness  to  implore ;— * 

In  vain  I— The  Seer  averts  his  face. 

Tow'rds  that  dread  rock  himself  has  riven. 

Fruitlessly  struggling  'sainst  his  fate. 
He  goes^by  force  unearthly  driven-^ 

Repentant  of  his  taunts  too  late. 

His  foot  has  tonch'd  the  rifted  cave ;— > 
*'  None,  none  shall  thus  control  my  will  T' 

Again  he  moves — ^into  his  grave ! 
One  shriek — the  rock  has  closed— All's  still ! 

The  storm  is  hush'd,  bright  shines  the  day. 

The  billows  roll  with  gentle  swdl ;   . 
And,  deeply  sighing,  turns  away 

The  Master  of  the  magic  spell. 

M.  M. 
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I OFFBK  no  apologr  for  calling  your 
BO^ce  to  the  letter  lately  written  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
Lord  Kenyon.  The  principles  of  yoor 
^blicatiouj  and  the  forcible  and  con- 
Btatent  manner  in  which  you  have  bus- 
tiioed  them,  are  sufficient  proof  to  me 
dial;  you  wlU  feel  like  evay  friend  of 
tlie  Constitution  on  the  subject^  and  be 
Ijgoiced  at  the  Appearance  of  a  docu- 
msat  doing  so  much  honour  to  the 
noble  writer,  and  to  the  class  of  society 
to  which  he  belong 

The  troth  is,  air,  that  whatever 
ouiht  have  been  the  Talue  of  vigour 
M  iDle^irity  among  our  men  of  rank, 
they  aie  now  more  essential  than  ev^. 
ThefiritiBh  nation  can. never  be  with* 
•at  powaiful  and  aooomplisfaed  minds  ^ 
but  wo  want  to  see  combined  with  that 
tBldll^ee,  the  candour,  fearlessness, 
and  ^K^fty  of  head  and  heart,  with^ 
out  which  mental  power  d^enerateo 
into  trick  and  subtlety,  and  the  more 
accomplished-  a  senator  is,  the  more 
he  becomes  hasardons  to  his  country. 

But  there  are  circumstances  con« 
nectod  with  this  Letter,  that  give  it  a 
pecoliar  value.  If  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  been  one  of  those  pushing 
and  presumptuous  iodividnals  that 
perpetually  disgust  the  public,  an  ob^ 
trusive  orator,  a  man  in  the  habit  of 
ibrdng  his  claims  and  his  connextons 
go  the  public,  and  encumbering  our 
^vemorships  and  embassies  with 
qpeadthrift  punpyism  and  impudent 
fno^acity,  in  tne  shape  of  his  depend- 
ents ;  or  if  he  hl^l  been  one  of  those 
ftagm^its  and  survivors  of  shipwreck- 
ed facti<m  that  we  see,  with  hourly 
aeorn,  atrugghng  to  make  their  way  to 
shore  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  glad 
to  scramble  into  beggarly  possession ; 
I  should  not  have  cared  more  for  his 
letter  than  for  the  naper  on  which  it 
was  written.  But  tne  writer  is  alto^ 
aether  the  reverse.  A  man  who  evi- 
dently dislikes  the  tumult  and  teasing 
of  political  life ;  ik^o  has  not  spoken 
half-a-dozen  times  in  the  House ;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  most  evident  and 
sensitive  feeling  on  the  greater  public 
questions,  and,  as  he  has  sufficiently 
siiewn,  with  the  ability  to  make  his 
opinion  of  importance,  has  in  general 
turned  away  mm  the  task^  and  rather 


inenrred  the  self-reproach  which  he 
acknowledj;es  to  have  felt,  than  broken' 
through  his  natural  reluctance  to  min* 
gle  in  public  discussion. 

In  tpis  Letter  we  have  the  senti* 
ments  of  a  mind  that  nothinjo;  trivial 
could  have  tempted  to  come  torward. 
Whatever  is  spoken,  is  spoken  from  a 
solemn  sense  of  its  imperious  neces« 
sity ;  its  principles  are  dictated  from' 
the  heart  of  a  man,  whose  strong  sin« 
c^ty  and  absolute  conviction  of  the 
truth  have  conauered  his  habitual 
av^ion  for  public  appeal;  like  the 
son  of  Croesus,  hif  tongue  has  been  un« 
tied,  and  he  has  cried  aloud  only  in 
the  strong  alarm  and  affisction  for  his 
endangered  King  and  Country.  There 
is  anotner  value  in  this  Letter.  It  is 
the  language  of  a  part  of  the  nation^ 
who  have  hitherto  not  spoken.  That 
immense  and  unobtrusive,  but  im« 
measurably  powerful  migoriqr,  by 
whom  all  the  great  questions  of  £ng«i 
land  must  finally  be  decided;  that 
vast  and  solid  mass  of  the  mind,  tho 
property  and  the  religion  of  England^ 
which  is  emphaticaUy  the  nation  ; 
which,  engaged  in  its  own  concerns, 
and  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Constitution,  looks  with  a  careless  eye^ 
or  with  utter  contempt,  on  the  petty 
tricks  and  changes  of  the  common  ri<« 
vals  for  office,  apd  the  equally  unim« 
portant  pranks  of  popular  opinion. 
Such  barks  and  barges  may  cut  their 
courses,  and  follow  or  sink  each  other 
just  as  they  like,  without  leavins;  a 
wrinkle  en  the  wave.  The  mignty 
expanse  round  and  below  them,  wiu 
not  be  shaken  from  its  depths  by  such 
distiurbers.  It  requires  a  higher  im<« 
pulse  ;  but  when  the  tempest  comes  to 
sunamon  it,  woe  be  to  the  wretches 
that  think  to  sport  upon  its  surface 
still. 

When  the  British  nation  dhall  onoe 
raise  its  voice,  the  whole  petty  clamour 
and  quackery  of  the  political  charla* 
tans  will  be  extinguished  in  the  roar. 
But  it  is  tardy  as  it  is  powerful,  and 
generations  have  passed  down  to  tho 
grave  since  the  occasion  for  its  sum* 
monshas  been  given ;  and  without  that 
occasion  it  will  never  abandon  its  na* 
tural  and  wise  reluctance.  But  the 
time  seems  to  be  at  hand,  and  the 
writer  of  this  letter,  in  h\9  relueianeep 
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hia  shicerily,  or  hie  truth,  seems  not 
unlike  the  representative  of  that  great 
body.  Btit  let  us  hear  him  speak  for 
himself. 

»  ''  I  am  not  more  giyen  to  dilation  with 
my  pen,  tiian  I  am  by  word  of  mouth.— 
I  never  use  either  bat  by  compnlsion ; 
and  if  I  could  now  conscientiously  avoid 
thie  labour  and  the  consequent  discom- 
fort, I  have  every  inclination  and  every 
ipotive,  but  one,  for  consulting  my  ease* 
and  indulging  in  that  priva^,  which,  per- 
haps,  m^y  be  most  congenial  to  me. 
Such  a  course,  however,  consistently 
with  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I 
cannot  find  it  within  me  to  pursue.  I 
must  embark  in  the  same  vessel  with 
you^  and  sink  or  swim  in  our  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  Religion  which  we  lote 
^the  Constitution  which  we  reverence. 

**  An  appeal  to  the  nation  is  our  only 
resource-rit  must  be  made^-and  the 
voice  of  the  nati6n  must  decide  whether 
tVotestantism  or  Popery  shall  prevail ; 
whether,  by  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  fDrefiithers,  we  will  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  which  tlieir  practical 
wisdom  ertablished  for  us,— or  whether, 
to  our  eternal  shame,  to  our  certain 
punishment,  we  will  see  the  Jesuits  tri- 
firopbant,  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Papists  openly  displayed  throughout  this 
now  Protestant  land.  In  short,  the  na- 
tion must  decide  whether  these  kingdoms 
shall  be  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  citadel 
of  Protestantism  and  real  liberty,  or  the 
hot-bed  of  Popery,  with  its  scarlet  train 
of  mental  and  political  despotism. 
.  ^  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
when  we  are  compelled  to  judge  and  act 
for  ourselves  ;  the  bane  and  antidote  are 
before  us ;  Our  choice  must  be  made ;  we 
must  now  decide  whether  we  will  range 
ourselves  wiih  Protestants  or  Papists^ 
whether  we  will  serve  Qod  or  Mammon.'* 

After  accounting  for  the  eztraordi- 
pary  toleration  of  public  meanness  apd 
shuffling,  the  general  indifibrence  to 
character,  the  amalgamation  of  vice 
ami  virtue  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
appear  to  be  held  in  equid  ti^ue— the 
honours  and  emoluments  bestowed  on 
the  most  corrupt  and  contemptible  in- 
dividuals,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  invi- 
ting a  contempt  of  puhlic  ^nd  moral 
obligation — he  justly  attributes  the 
chief  portion  of  this  singular  deterio- 
ration to  the  ''neutrality"  adopted 
by  Government  of  late  years.  He  then 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Perceval 
.Administration  and  its  successor. 

"  In  1807,  the  voice  of  the  nation  re- 
jected ai;!  Administration,  strong  in  talent, 
but  weak  in  the  possession  of  the  public 
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confidence.  An  overwhelming  feeling 
confirmed  the  power  of  its  socoessory 
which  was  proudly  and  trimnphantly  fi»- 
voured  by  popular  support,  beentte  U  woe 
guppoted  to  be  purely  Prolettttntp  to  be 
pledged  to  oppose  Popery,  and  to  support 
the  national  affections^  the  national  in- 
terest. Kobly  and  most  beneficially  did 
this  Administration  execute  its  duty,  op- 
posing Popery,  upholding  Protestantism^ 
supporting  the  national  interest!^  cherish- 
ing the  Established  Religion,  encoora-' 
ging  national  moralitr,  as  well  by  its  ex- 
ample as  by  ito  care,  boldly  defending  die 
Constitution,  and  preserving  it  uninjured, 
in  Church  or  State,  ^m  the  united  at- 
tacks of  dangerous  and  desperate  men  i 
and,  above  all  things,  keeping  this  lead- 
ing object  in  view,— that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  government  to  act  towards  a  nation,  as 
a  good  father  of  a  family  woidd  act  to*' 
wards  hia  fiunily,  namely*  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  virtue  founded  upon 
public  principle.  The  admirable  Per- 
ceval knew  well  by  experience,  and  thoa 
.foresaw,  that,  because  it  is  worthless!, 
nothing  can  be  lasting  that  is  not  fbund- 
ed  on  principled  virtue,  that  no  nation 
can  endure  and  prosper  without  it,  that 
other  nations  had  suffered  the  severest 
retributive  justice  for  their  national 
crimes,  and  that  we  evidently  owed  our 
comparative  exemption  ftom  the  horrors 
which  the  Divine  vengeance  poured  on 
those  devoted  countries,  to  our  own 
comparative  exemption  from  the  vices 
and  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  them. 
Taking  for  his  motto,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  the  straight-forward,  intelU* 
gible,  and  defined  policy  of  the  Minister, 
gained  the  applause  even  of  his  oppo- 
ncntSy  whilst  bis  friends,  sure  of  his  sup* 
port  and  encouragement  in  their  ende»« 
voura  to  promote  his  generous  measurea 
for  the  public  welfive,  acted  with  spiritt 
union,  and  confidence. 

'*  Thus  we  continued  blessed  with  an 
administration  which  acted  upon  known 
principles,  until  in  1612  the  same  band 
which  deprived  Mr  P«rceval  of  life,  cx«> 
tinguished  also  the  light  of  the  adminis* 
tration.  We  lost  our  virtuous,  exem- 
plary, and  highly.gifted  Minister,  and  from 
that  time  our  moral  decline  commenced* 
Then  began  that  accuraed  system  of  li* 
beralism,  neutrality,  and  conciliation-^ 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  the 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  his  country  were 
to  be  confounded,  distinctions  were  to  be 
levelled,  all  was  to  bend  to  expediency, 
and  principle  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  policy. 

"  Could  any  one  mistake  what  would 
be  the  sure  consequence  of  such  a  vile 
system  ?    Assuredly,  as  it  has  happened 
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it  wmOlk  Miow.  Uiat  the  eountry  would 
be  gnioelly  demoftlned.    What  before 
Mcned  odiooB,  or  immon],  no  longer 
Ungated;  nil  ancient  institutionB  be^ui 
to  be  coondered  as  rubbish ;  histcny  as 
ID  old  ainmnack  ;  experience  vai  to  "be 
cttt  awaj ;  nil  that  is  faloable  to  us  was 
to  be  ▼ailied,  derided,  and  tnuapled  up- 
on ;  and,  finalljr,  libenJity  enthroned  it- 
self in  the  chief  seat,  to  ii^oence  and  di- 
rect the  ooonsels  of  the  nation.    The 
coontrf  now  foond  itself  without  guides, 
ilthoagh  it  bad  a  Government;  the  high 
offices  were  filled,  it  is  true,  but  not  by 
GoTemora.     The  executive  wss  in  other 
hands;  instead   of  resisting  innovation 
tbej  yielded  to  it,— instead  of  lesding 
publie  opinion,  they  bowed  to  its  coun- 
terfeit^^Mid  thus  quackery,  deceit,  snd  hol- 
low pretension,  gained  so  much  strength, 
that  their  oppoSltes  were  almost  obliged 
fo  hide  their   diminished  heads.     Then 
fBtlosred  the  elliects  of  this  contemptible 
sjstem.    The  depraved,  the  dissffected, 
sad  the  setf-optnionated,  are  alwsys  the 
most  noisy  and  turbulent ;  they  clamour- 
ed, they  made  themselves  beard :  finding 
their  itt«ngtfa,  and  presuming  upon  their 
seqoired  eonsequenee,  they  artfully  con- 
trived, through  the  Administration,  in 
fact,  to  rule  the  State ;  and  the  Adminis- 
tration preferring  place  and  irresponsible 
truquiUity  to  a  noble  rejection  of  either, 
when  principle  is  at  stake,  suffered  our 
constitutional  exceUence»  and  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  deemed  most  sscred  or 
most  valuable^  to  perish,  for  want  of  en- 
couragement and  protection ;  whilst  the 
designing  Liberalist  gloried  in  his  success, 
and  chuckled  at  the  impending  misfor- 
tunes which  he  well  knew  would  result 
from  such  a  totsl  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
tiy.- 

•  Nothing  can  be  mote  forcible,  me^ 
^MIuholJ,  or  true  than  all  this.  The 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool  has  now  re« 
moved  him  from  all  sterner  retnark ; 
bat  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his 
distrost  of  himself  and  of  the  nation, 
a  rest  share  of  the  singular  and  cala- 
initotts  system  which  ^aracterised  his 
later  years  is  to  be  assigned.  An  ex« 
cellent  man  in  all  the  private  relations 
of  life,  he  palpably  wanted  the  moral 
intrepidity  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  British  empire.  His  whole  career 
was  good  intention,  but  good  inten- 
tion under  guidance.  In  the  early 
portions  of  his  premiership  he  had  the 
advice  of  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and 
still  loftier  principle^  the  late  Marquis 
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of  Londonderry.  While  that  states* 
man  gnided  tne  council,  ihe  whole 
army  of  Liberalism  shrank ;  the  mob 
haranguers,  the  Catholic  agitators,  the 
venal  and  atrocious  hirelings  of  rabble 
revolts  were  struck  dumb;  and  the 
rapid  ilction  of  justice  and  the  jail  re- 
lieved the  public  from  the  nuisance. 
In  the  House,  the  whole  leaven  of  dis* 
appointed  corruption,  the  livid  tribe 
of  briefless  barristers,  the  imnudent 
empirics  from  North  and  South ;  the 
reviewers  and  pamphleteers,  the 
hollow  damourers  for  reform,  the 
panegyrists  of  the  public  enemy; 
Jacobinism  with  all  ita  heads — ^were 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  manlt* 
ness  and  reason. 

The  death  of  that  noble  person,  ex« 
hausted  by  the  perpetual  labours  of 
his  station,  left  Lord  Liverpmd  to 
seek  another  guide.  He,  unhappily, 
soon  found  one,  the  direct  reverse 
of  his  predecessor.  The  grave  too 
has  closed  upon  him ;  and  we  will  not 
violate  the  sacredness  ducHo  that  spot 
where  all  earthly  passions  sink  to  rest, 
by  dweUlng  upon  the  errors  of  that 
remarkable  inuividuaL  But  nothing 
in  his  career  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  fatal  facility  with  which  he  plunged 
from  the  elevation  of  his  principles 
into  the  pool  of  Liberalism.  From  the 
first  moment  of  his  influence  on  the 
Premier's  mind,  the  colour  of  the 
ffovemment  was  darkened.  The  old 
lofty  principles  to  which  the  people  of 
England  looked  in  all  times  of  danger, 
as  the  seaman  in  the  battle  looks  to 
his  Qag,  with  the  feeling  that  whaU 
ever  may  be  the  scenes  of  dismay  or 
death  round  him,  while  that  flag 
floated,  the  ship  triumphed  still ;  the 
generous  pride  in  our  ancient  in8titu<4 
tions,  the  resolute  scorn  of  popular 
intrigue,  the  firm  adherence  to  the 
religious  laws  and  privUeges  that  were 
bought  by  many  a  day  of  heroic  sacri« 
flee,  were  honoured  by  our  forefathers 
as  the  noblest  reward  of  their  bk)od ; 
principles  that  it  had  taken  sges  to 
bring  to  their  maturity,  and  which 
were  given  to  form  the  impenetrable 
defence  of  the  constitution,  thearmour, 
"  tempered  from  the  armoury  of  God," 
were  utterly  cast  away — turned  into 
a  jest  by  the  most  accomplished 
master  of  ridicule  of  his  time — ^flung 
out  to  the  scofi^  of  the  enemies  alike 
of  the  Church  and  the  Constitution  ; 
and  by  them  received  with  answering 
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jest  on  their  lipp;  )m%  with  other 
feelioffi  i^  their  hearts^  with  the  fierce 
and  gToomy  joy  of  evil  tempters  that 
saw  their  temptation  complete^  their 
victim  in  their  graspy  and  toe  gatea  of 
their  l<mg  exile  flung  open  for  a  gene* 
;ral  ascent  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
rapine  and  raven^  Then  came  those 
ponstrous  coalitions^  those  strange 
intercourses  from  wMch  nothing  but 
perverse  repulsive  births  could  follow* 
From  the  councils  where  the  Royalist 
and  the  Jacobin  sat  in  sudden  amity; 
where  the  worshipper  of  a  God»  and 
the  bold-faced  atheist  embraced; 
where  the  man  who  honoured  his 
ICing,  and  the  miscreant  who  cursed 
him  with  tl>e  basest  name  that  the 
memory  of  man  hss  for  the  tyrant  and 
the  parricide^  mingled  Uieir  souls  to^ 
gelhcr^— came  forth  the  true  fruits  in 
the  true  shape ;  pppular  beggary  and 
riot  through  the  ruin  of  trade  and 
manufactures ;  furious  disaffection  in 
Ireland,  and  war  threatening  every 
ally  of  England  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds, 

But  a  delay  has  been  suddenly  in« 
terposeil ;  and^  sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  scoff  of  irreligious  men,  nor  in  ex^ 
pectation  of  the  dissent  of  religious, 
when  I  say,  that  I  fully  believe  this 
delay  to  have  been  given  for  our  pre^ 
servation,  if  we  have  the  surviving 
virtue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  inter- 
position* The  Radical  Cabinet  has 
been  broken  into  frsgments^its  very 
dust  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds ; 
a  man  of  great  fame  and  great  abili- 
ties, all  whose  early  habits  and  later 
experience  must  have  made  him  the 
hater  of  the  Radical  tribe,  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  afl^rs. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Letter 
speaks  of  this  eminent  person  in  lan- 
guage which  has  been  misinterpreted 
into  defiance,  or  distrust.  But  it  is 
neither ;  abounding  in  high  testimony 
to  the  Premier's  faculties  of  public 
good,  a  tribute  the  more  valuable  from 
its  being  so  seldom  offered  by  the 
noble  writer,  the  Letter  merely  lays 
open  those  views  in  which  the  nation 
have  so  long  coincided  with  him ;  and 
declares,  that  there  is  infinite  hazard 
in  suffering  the  violence  and  intrigues 
of  the  public  disturbers  to  grow  to  a 
head,  for  the  mere  convenience  of 
more  compendious  extinction.  He  ex- 
claims, and  justly,  sgainst  giving  up 
the  care  of  interests  on  which  every 
privilege  and  life  in  England  may  de- 


pend^ to  the  wisdom  of  any  one  hv 
Ming,  while  we  en  pioteet  them  for 
ourselvei;  and  unquestionably,  while 
inquiries  and  demands  of  this  nature 
must  have  been  among  the  Miniater^e 
ezpeetationa.  when  he  determined  «»- 
the  course  of  reserve,  which,  however 
he  may  feel  it  essential  to  success^  is, 
in  a  country  of  balanced  end  9enai« 
tive  interesta  like  ours,  a  perfectly  ju8«i 
tifiable  soiuce  of  anxiety ;  the  Peer, 
who^  on  the  first  day  of  going  dowu 
to  the  House,  may  find  himself  metr 
by  a^proposition  for  invading  his  righta 
by  an  infiux  of  popish  strangers ;  the 
man  of  pronerty,  who  may  mteet  a 
proposition  cnanging  the  whole  course 
of  that  law  on  which  property  de** 
pends ;  the  friend  of  the  Constitution^ 
who  may  see  the  nen  in  the  hand 
ready  to  blot  out  the  Constitution ; 
and,  above  all^  the  man  of  religion^ 
who  may  see,  in  act,  the  desperate 
folly  and  guilty  ingratitude  of  bring* 
ing  popery  into  the  very  temple  where 
Protestantism  had  been  enthroned  bjr 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  had 

given  evidence  of  its  high  descent  in 
le  freedom  and  prosperity  of  three 
hundred  years ;  may  well  shrink  firom 
the  unquestioning  reliance  which 
would  surrender  the  future  to  any 
man.  I,  sir,  will  not  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  suddenly  so 
fiintastic  as  to  think  of  carrying  the 
popish  question.  A  man  whose  aa* 
gacity  has  been  hitherto  so  little  at 
fault,  cannot  be  blind  to  what  all  the 
world  beside  see  as  plain  ss  the  sun  at 
noon.  He  knows  that  the  ouestion 
cannot  be  carried ;  that  it  would  over- 
throw ten  Ministries;  that  there  are 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  high-principled  and  loyal- 
hearted  men  within  the  bordera  of 
the  realm,  who  would  meet  the  most 
stem  extremities  before  a  Papist  foot 
should  pollute  the  floor  of  parhament ; 
and,  knowing  all  this,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  honour  and  obey  the 
command  of  his  country.  But  hia 
measures  must  not  be  confined  to  ne- 
gation ;  he  must  do  more  thsn  tell  the 
Irish  and  English  vassals  of  the  Pope^ 
that  they  cannot  he  suffered  to  betray 
the  British  empire  to  their  Italian 
inaster  and  his  allies.  He  must  ex* 
tinguish  their  means  of  disturbance 
by  the  activity  and  courage  that  be- 
long to  his  character.  In  the  eloquent 
and  true  words  of  the  letter—* 
"  Let  the  nation  look  to  the  future ; 
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let  It  consider  what  must  very  shortly  be 
the  ineritable  consequence  of  the  pre- 
•ent  fr^htfttl  state  of  things ;  it  will  then 
iee  the  danger  which  stares  us  in  the 
boe ;  and  if  it  is  desirous  of  preserving 
our  glorious  constitution,  of  upholding 
religion,  of  na^ntaining  the  laws,  rights, 
and  liberties  of  our  country,  so  as  in 
soate  measure  to  merit  the  Ikvour  of  Ood 
and  man,  then,  I  would  say,  let  the  na- 
tion arouse  from  its  lethaigy;  let  it  stand 
forth  la  the  panoply  of  its  natural  exceU 
Icnce ;  let  it  declare  its  intentions ;  let 
it  demand  that  the  Popish  Association 
shsil  be  instantly  annihilated ;  let  it  de- 
mand that  the  voice  of  treason  shall  be 
stifled ;  let  it  demand  that  all  Popish  e»- 
(ablishmentSy  of  whatever  nature,  whe- 
ther JesuiU'  Colleges,  or  Monasteries^ 
Sec  &C.,  shall  be  immediately  abolished  j 
let  it  demand  that  no  Roman  Catholics 
Aall  vote  at  elections ;  and,  finally,  let  it 
require  a  fiiil  and  undisputed  Protestant 
ascendency  within  these  realms. 

**  This,  however,  must  not  be  delayed  i 
tme  presses,  and  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gate ;  the  anantmous  voice  of  the  nation 
ihoahl  be  heard  in  a  tone  which  cannot 
W  mist^en,  and  our  invaluable  Consti- 
tstiMi  win  be  safe  against  her  most  in^ 
mente   enemies,   whether  secret   or 


**  1  have  dins  endeavoured,  very  imper^ 
fsetly  I  admit,  to  describe  my  notions  on 
thb  momentous  subject.  I  have  written 
freely;  why  should  I  not?  Some  one 
■ust  speak  ont  i  my  duty  and  my  in- 
terest  eooopel  me  to  conceal  nothing 
lad  in  this  respeet  I  acquit  myself  of  any 
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deflciency.  I  have  extenuated  wliere  I 
could  do  90  with  propriety ;  I  have  set 
down  nought  in  malice  or  hostility,  for  I 
entertain  none.  Perilous  times  require 
strong  remedies  and  home  truths;  you 
will  perceive  ihat  I  have  not  flinched 
from  recommending  the  one,  an4  stating 
the  other.  I  am  well  aware  that  In  doing 
this  I  am  siilgeeting  myself  to  sevdre 
animadversions;  but  I  am  heedless  of 
consequences  to  myself,  if  I  may  ever  so 
slightly  benefit  the  great  cause  which  is 
at  stake.  My  anxiety  also  to  prove  my 
gratitude  to  you  by  answering  to  your 
i^peal,  has  been  an  additional  incitement, 
and  thus  I  have  been  doubly  uiged  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  my  unpleasant 
task." 

Thus,  in  the  modesty  and  graoefiil 
Heeling  in  which  it  was  begun,  finidies 
this  letter ;  eloauent  without  the  af« 
fectatioQ  of  stuoied  language— singU*. 
krly  impressive^  and  direct  in  its  ap« 
peal  to  the  understanding— -and  stamp* 
ed  throughout  with  the  evidence  of  a 
true  patriot's  heart.  If  I  had  met 
such  a  letter  in  history^  I  should  have 
said,  that  the  country  in  which  sucb 
feelings  existed  and  found  an  utter* 
ance  could  not  perish  ignobly ;  and 
that  the  class  of  soeiety  m  which  it* 
writer  was  to  be  found,  must  have  de« 
served  to  be  the  leaders  and  the  hope 
of  their  country.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be. 

Sir, 

A  PliOTE«TAKT. 
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POLITICAL  AFOrUTRBOM. 

Thx  world  is  gay  and  Ikir  to  us,  as  now  we  journey  on, 

Vel  Ml  'tis  sad  to  think  'twill  be  the  same  when  we  are  gone. 

Some  few,  perchance,  may  mourn  for  us,  but  soon  the  transient  gloomy 

Like  shadows  of  the  summer  ckmd,  shall  leave  oof  narrow  tomb. 

For  men  are  Hke  the  waves  that  roll  along  (he  mighty  deep, 

That  lift  dieir  crest  a  while,  and  frown,  and  then  are  Inll'd  to  sleep  ; 

White  other  failhiws  swelling  come,  amid  the  foam  and  spray. 

And,  ae  we  view  their  furrowy  track,  siDk  down,  and-^wbere  vte  they  } 

And  ever  thus  the  waves  shall  roU,  like  thoee  but  now  ^ne  past, 
The  oflbpring  of  the  depths  beneath,  the  children  of  the  blast. 
And  ever  ihna  aball  men  arise,  and  be  like  those  that  be. 
And  a  man  bo  more  be  raiss'd  on  land  than  a  wave  upon  the  sea. 

PaaioaimK  Wiltok* 
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IpM  tibi  tnuUt  Spectator." 


Having  spoken  in  our  last  chapter 
of  the  Landed  Proprietors,  the  Mer- 
chantSj  and  the  Manufacturers  of  Ire« 
land,  we  now  return  to  the  Peasantry, 
concerning  whose  habits  and  character 
We  made  some  observations  akeady ; 
but  as  the  most  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  people  of  this,  and  the  sister 
country,  lies  in  this  portion  of  thepo- 
pulation,  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order 
10  accomplish  our  intention  with  re- 
spect to  this  serieaof  papers,  to  go  some* 
what  farther  into  a  description  of  their 
present  state,  and  to  glance  rapidl;^  at 
some  circumstances  which  have  an  im- 
mediate connexion  with'  iu 
r  And,  first,<we  have  to  speak  of  their 
habitual  insubordination  to  the  law, 
from  the  benefit  of  which  they  were 
80  long  excluded  by  the  pernicious 
system  of  government  adopted  by 
England  in  former  times,  ana  which, 
now  that  it  is  profibred  to  them,  they 
too  often  reject,  like  the  savage  who 
refuses  convenient  clothing,  thinkins 
only  of  the  restraint  which  it  would 
be  upon  the  wild  freedom  of  his 
limbs. 

We  set  out  upon  our  observations, 
assuming  that,  which  we  of  our  own 
knowledge  assert  to  be  true,  namely, 
Uiat  whatever  irregularities  there  may 
occasionally  be  in  the  minor  details  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land, yet  in  the  final  resort-of  a  trial  by 
jury  before  the  King's  judges,  it  is  as 
purely  and  as  fairly  administered  as  in 
England.  There  is  less  order  per- 
haps, and  more  occasional  levity  of 
manner,  but  there  is  not  less  integrity, 
or  more  partiality.  We  know  that 
Mr  Sheil  lately  said  at  a  public  dinner 
in  London,  that  an  injured  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  obtain  justice  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle  asserted  the  same  thing  with 
considerable  sturdiness;  but  we  also 
know,  that  both  Mr  Shell  and  the 
Mornins  Chronicle  asserted  in  this  re- 
gard, what  was  not  true— the  news- 
paper possibly  because  it  knew  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  orator  because  he  studies 
effect;  and  not  truth,  in  his  speeches, 
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and  in  certain  compositions  publidied 
by  his  direction,  and  purporting  ta 
have  been  qpoken,  but  which  in  reali- 
ty and  truth  have  never  been  uttered. 
Assuming,  then,  that  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
biw,  the  same  as  in  England,  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  description  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  matter. 

In  England  the  common  people  have 
a  sturdy  confidence  in  the  law  of  the 
land — they  may  grumble  at  its  ex- 
pense, but  still  they  feel  it  to  be  their 
birth-right,  and  their  security.  They 
know  it  is  a  restraint,  but  they  feel  a 
pride  in  the  consciousness  that  this 
restraint  is  equally  binding  upon  the 
greatest  man^  in  the  country,  as  upon 
themselves.  They  therefore  feel,  Uiat 
any  infraction  of  the  law,  is  a  breach 
of  a  system,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  they  have  a  direct  interest,  and^ 
consequently,  they  are  the  less  apt  to 
commit  sucn  a  breach  themselves,  and 
the  more  willing  to  assist  in  the  de« 
tection  and  punishment  of  it  in  others. 
But  in  Ireland,  such  a  finding  does,  not, 
or  does  only  veiv  partialiy,  exist  They 
have  a  notion  that  the  law  is  merely  a 
system  of  organized  vengeance,  sup* 
ported  by  the  powerful,  and  with  which 
the^  have  no  connexion,  except  as  its 
victims.  Their  naturally  impatient 
and  headlong  spirit  gives  them  a  dis- 
taste to  the  slow  process  of  iustice 
which  the  law  supplies;  and  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  same 
vivacity  of  temper,  combined  with  a 
certain  confusion,  which  commonly 
pervades  their  statements,  frequently 
makes  it  impracticable  for  the  law  to 
decide  between  them,  and  they'  go 
away  resolved  by  violent  means  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  for  the  injury,  which 
they  understand  very-  well^  though 
they  can  make  the  Justice  comprehend 
no  more,  than  that  all  parties  arc 
wrong.  Thus  it  happens,  that  in  dis- 
putes among  themselves,  they  have 
been  little  accustomed  hitherta  to 
make  use  of  the  law,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance with  it  arises  chiefly  from 
those  cases  in  which  their  superiors 
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«e  oldteed  tareiori  t«it  i^gniBst  tbem.    nspecting  their 
The  maaa  of  ligiinktering  justice^ 
Che  fim  reaortf  wiB«  until  of 


Imte  yevB,  very  loase  aad  irregular, 
•■d  not  vntraqoently  Mnetbing  worse. 
The  BMgialmIe  heard  the  parties  in 
hie  priTele  apartneiity  vbm  there 
«ae  BO  influenee  of  the  public  eye  to 
«eatrol  hie  deekioiiay  whioh  were  often 
aajfehi^hiitftir.  Te '' make  iste- 
ifBt  i^kh  the  sagiatnle"  was  a  eon- 
Aea   expreMMv;  ftsd  a  judgment 

.  iftrkllf  iifon  the  aierita  of  the  case, 
vithont  hiMy  £ivoar«  or  affeetioa,  was 
hardly  over  expected.  Indeed,  under 
the  eirenaMtaBeeB,  it  was  ikot  in  hu« 

.  OMB  nature,  iBOfe  espeeially  Irish  hu« 
nan  mtim^  that  it  should  be  obtain-i 
ed.  It  k  impeaaiUe  that  a  geoUeman 
sitting  in  his  parlour,  without  any  of 
Ihat  cemnaonial  which  reminds  a  man 
that  he  ia  enteriag  apon  a  business 
whcM  he  afaoold  ^aUow  all  fvrivate  feel- 
ings to  merge  in  the  loftier  one  of  a 
aenee  of  his  public  duty,  and  without 
any  eentrol  of  puMic  obserration,  shall 
net  be  binaaed  towards  the  side  of  his 
fKend  or  his  tenant — ^whereas,  if  he 
have  to  go  intoa  public  court,  and  meet 
his  biwwer  magistrates,  as  at  Petty 
Sesaone,  Hbe  neoeasity  of  explaining 
Us  view  of  the  matter  to  those  who 
pnside  wi^  hun,  will  induce  him,  in 
eeuanett  eandeur,  to  give  fairer  weight 
to  the  aavQuments  which  go  against  nis 


eninicni,  than  they  ever  would  have, 
if  nsereljr  delibemted  in  his  own  mind ; 
while  If  there  be  any  thing  worse  than 


a  bias  of  feeling,  or  error  of  judgment, 
leadoig  hun  towards  an  imnreper  de« 
cftnon,  a  reedkction  of  tae  public 

.  icratiDy  wider  which  he  aita  will  ope* 
ttto  na  m,  wholesome  tenor.  Accord- 
hidj,  the  euatom  now  so  prevalent  of 
hrfiing  Pet^  Seadona,  has  been  pro- 
dueline  of  the  very  best  eSieots.  The 
people  oie  becoming  more  accustomed 
tohave  leeoune  to  the  law,  and  doubt- 
lean  will*  by  degrees,  be  Ibund  to  have 
■Mie  neapeetfnr  it;  yet  impressions 
She  those  wiiich  have  been  fermed  re- 
ifMtiag  raagistenal  partiality  having 

.aanse  foundation  in  trudi,  and  being 
Ibitered  and  inflamed  by  the  foment- 
c»  of  diaoontent,  are  not  easily  eradi- 
caied*  and  wiU  remain  long  aher  the 
naaoD  of  them  haa  passed  away. 

A  wonderful  change  has  certainly 
taken  pilaoe  within  these  few  years  in 
the  adbninbtnulien  of  justice  by  the 
flMtfistntesin  Iffdand.  They  are  sen* 
ttbte  IM  am  retire  spirit  of  inquiry 
Vol.  XXV. 
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conduct  has  gone 
abroad  in  the  country,  and  that  any 
malversation  they  commit  is  likely  to 
be  made  public,  and  severely  scruti- 
nized. The  consequence  has  been, 
that  «  complete  redaction  has  taken 
place,  and  at  present  the  greatest  fear 
of  injuatioe  is  from  a  too  great  leaning 
tothepopuUrside.  IM^istcates  dread 
the  imputation  of  ''  ilUh«rality,"  if 
they  do  not  make  allowance  for  the 
most  absurd  popular  ^^dicea ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  deemed  an  excuse  for 
violent  tumulu,  that  the  ''  feelings  of 
the  people  were  irriteted"  by  aeme 
fifer  playing  a  tune  which  was  dis- 
agreeable to  their  party  prepossessions. 
As  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  certainly 
very  right  that  these  party  tunes  should 
cease  to  be  played;  yet,  in  cases  of 
magisterial  inquiry  into  serious  as- 
saults, it  seems  stnu^e  that  any  respect 
should  be  paid  to  such  gross  absurdi- 
ties. We  think  that  the  folly  of  men 
suffering  their  passiona  to  be  acted 
upon  by  so  ridiculous  a  oauae,  ought, 
like  drunkenness,  to  be  rather  an  ag- 

Eation  than  an  excuse  for  the  crimes 
commit  when  under  its  influence ; 
we  consider  it  to  be  a  serious  Mi- 
jury  to  the  people,  to  allow  them  to 
stti^ae,  that  pr^udioes  so  opposite  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  should  be 
in  the  least  degree  tolerated  by  judi- 
cial authority. 

A  feeling  of  clanship  is  a  great  cause 
of  the  insubordination  to  law  in  Ire- 
land. It  nves  the  people  a  sense  of 
atrength  whether  in  Migreasion  or  re- 
siatanoe.  If  a  man  ieel  inclined  to 
break  another's  head  in  a  fair,  he  is 
quite  sure  oi  being  joined  by  all  of 
his  own  **  faction"  on  the  spot,  and 
Uie  assaulted  man,  instead  of  looking 
for  a  oanaUble,  cails  aloud  on  his 
oeuains  and  kincmen  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  removed,  to  revenge  the  insult. 
The  "  O'Tooks"  and  the  "  Mac- 
IjOg^B^,"  the  Montagues  and  Capu< 
lets  of  the  bogs,  are  siMuted  on  either 
aide,  and  dire  is  the  crash  of  shillelaghs 
and  of  heads.  The  habit  of  hostile 
factions  fighting  «t  fairs  was  quite 
unial  but  a  very  few  years  ainee, 
and  stUl  himpeas  occasionally;  but 
the  constobiuary  police,  who  are  now 
etotieaed  in  most  of  the  oountry  towns 
in  the  South,  and  have  been  in  many 
respects  so  exceedingly  useful,  operate 
as  a  salutary  check  on  this  brutal  and 
barbarous  custom,  which  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  will  soon  cease  to  be  known, 
K 
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except  as  a  matter  of  recollection^ 
when  sires  shall  awake  the  wonder  and 
the  pity  of  their  sons,  by  telling 
•M_  «  of  some  distressful  stroke 
Which  their  youth  suffered." 
But  this  feeling  of  clanship  is  not  con* 
fined  merely  to  one  another.  If  their 
landlord  be  resident  and  indulgent, 
but  particularly  if  he  be  (as  frequent- 
ly happens)  a  careless,  extravagant 
Suire,  who  mismanages  his  estate  with 
e  most  culpable  negligence,  and  al- 
lows himself  to  be  cheated  on  all  hands 
with  impunity,  they  will  make  any 
exertion  to  serve  him  on  a  pinch,  and 
if  a  violation  of  the  law  be  required, 
80  much  the  readier.  The  landlord, 
proud  of  his  sovereignty,  often  con-^ 
nives  at  this  conduct — talks  about 
*'  his  people"  as  if  they  were  his  sub- 
jects, and  will  in  his  turn  serve  them 
if  he  can,  even  at  the  expense  of  ano- 
ther violation  of  the  law.  Mr  filack- 
bume,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1825,  related  a  circumstance  illustra- 
tive of  this  shameful  patronage  of  re- 
sistance to  the  law. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Noonau 
was  the  creditor  of  a  Mr  Blennerhas- 
set,  and  obtained  a  judgment  of  Court 
against  his  property,  called  in  Ireland 
a  custodiam,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
give  the  plaintiff  custody  of  the  de- 
fendant's lands,  until  he  has  received 
suflScient  of  the  issues  and  profits  to 
liquidate  his  debt.  In  pursuance  of 
this  judgment,  Noonan  employed  his 
brother  to  serve  notices  upon  the  te- 
nants of  the  lands  to  pay  their  rent  to 
him,  and  not  to  Mr  Blennerhasset,  the 
landlord.  The  tenants,  who  had  no 
notion  of  suffering  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  Judges  to  compel  their  land- 
lord to  pay  his  debts,  instead  of  recei- 
ving the  notices,  fell*  upon  the  server 
of  them,  and  beat  him  dreadfully. 
Some  of  them  were  seized,  and  brought 
to  justice ;  but  one  of  them  at  the  trial 
called  on  the  Knight  of  Glyn,  who  was 
on  the  Bench,  to  give  him  a  character. 
The  Knight  recommended  him  not  to 
call  him  for  that  purpose,  but  the  man 
persevered,  and  Mr  Fitzgerald  gave 
Aim  a  bad  character.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  brother  of  the  landlord 
of  the  men,  who  was  also  a  magistraie, 
and  on  the  Bench,  wished  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  the  Knight  of  Glyn,  and 
to  provoke  him  to  fight  a  duel,  for 
thus  giving  his  evidence,  and  acting 
in  the  only  way  he  could  have  acted 
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as  an  honest  man.  The  Knight  treat« 
ed  this  violent  conduct  in  the  proper 
way,  and  Mr  B.  was  deprived  of  nis 
commission  of  the  peace. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  supposed 
to  go  too  lar  in  our  search  for  the  cailse 
of  ue  people's  wild  spirit  of  insuuor- 
dination  to  regular  institutions,  if  we 
refer  it,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  mo- 
ral effect  of  the  wild  and  unimproved 
state  of  the  country  in  which  they  liTe. 
While  the  mind  or  man  remains  what 
it  is — while  his  original  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  impressions  on  his  external 
senses,  there  will  be  an  analogy  be* 

*  tween  his  mind,  and  the  scenes  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  The  moan- 
taineer,  who  dwells  in  a  region  of  mists 
and  shadows,  is  a  seer  of  visions,  and 
a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  he  is  change- 
able as  his  climate,  and  impetuous  as 
liis  native  torrents.  The  lowlandery 
whose  eye  beholds  no  changes  but 
such  as  are  slow  and  gradual,  who 
dwells  amongst  smooth  and  cultivated 
fields,  is  plain  in  his  speech,  slow  to 
wrath,  and  steady  in  his  pursuits. 
Why  then  should  we  wonder,  that  the 
mind  of  the  Irish  peasant  should  be 
like  his  land,  bringing  forth  weeds  in- 
stead of  fruits,  from  want  of  proper 
cultivation  of  its  native  fertility, — that 
his  passions  should  be  like  his  fields, 
unameliorated  by  improvement  ?  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  were  the  country 
improved  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  inhabitants  would  gra- 
dually follow. 

The  desire  of  decent  comforts,  and 
determination  to  avoid  those  practices 
which  render  their  attainment  impos- 
sible, will,  we  trust,  follow  upon  the 
better  instruction  of  the  people.  In 
countries  where  the  people  are  consti- 
tutionally calm,  where  subordination 
to  law  has  become  habitual,  and  where 

*  political  matters  are  left  to  the  event 
of  open  public  discussion,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  common  people,  although 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  to  be  lament- 
ed, may  not  be  productive  of  political 
mischief.  But  in  Ireland,  drcumstan- 
oes  are  just  the  reverse  of  these.  The 
people  are  passionate,  impetuous,  and 
easily  wrought  upon— in^tient  of  re- 
straint, and  contmually  subject  to  the 
practices  of  those  who  work  upon  their 
undisci|^nedpa86ions,and  imbue  them 
with  notions,  which  nothing  but  their 
gross  ignorance  prevents  them  from 
rgecting  as  false.    With  respect  to 


Hb/BBt  domestic  conoenit,  the  ramlt  of    themtelves. 
thtt  ignonuioe  is  a  disgraceful  aoqui- 
CMenee  in  the  ver^  lowest  state  of  ani- 
malexistenoe;  thm  uninformed  minds 

S»  speak  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
peasantry)  feel  no  shame  in  dirt, 
and  aakednesSy  and  promiscuous  herd- 
ing together  Iflce  cattle.  They  are  not 
tsight  to  look  up  to  any  thing  better, 
nor  cnoonnffed  to  that  Une  of  conduct 
whidliHroiuId  lead  to  any  thing  better  j 
but  they  are  rather  cUsoounged  by 
being  told  falsdy,  that  it  is  to  certain 
poHtiGal  matters  Uiey  owe  their  degra- 
dation ;  and  under  this  delusion,  mo- 
ney is  wrung  from  them  by  the  Ca- 
tliolie  Association  for  political  purpo- 
ses, while  they  are  in  want  of  the  very 
coarseat  decencies  of  li&.  They  have 
much  idle  time  on  their  bands,  but 
they  do  not  think  of  themselves,  nor 
sie  they  instructed  to  apply  it  to  use- 
ful purposes.  When  they  can  get  no 
one  to  Ime  them,  the  unfortunate  peo» 
jje  lie  in  stupid  apathy  amid  the  smo« 
l^fflooin  of  their  cotts^,  while  eve* 
ly  ^^SD%  about  them  is  in  the  greatest 
want  of  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
The  ground  slopes  down  to  their  cot- 
tsge  door,  and  conducts  the  wet  of  the 
road  into  their  cabin  ;  but  they  do  not 
diink  of  taking  a  spade,  and  making 
die  slope  the  other  way.  The  pig 
Uvea  among  them,  though  three  hours 
labour  would  make  a  separate  mud 
edifice  for  his  sole  and  especial  use. 
The  mdeat  hands  might  buud  a  chim- 
ney,rather  than  live  inlcontinualsmoke. 
The  thatch  might  be  repaired,— gates 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay  might  be 
icatoted  ^  strength,  by  the  timdy  ap. 
^ication  of  a  few  nails  judiciously 
^^oaed,— a  hundred  things  would 
pKaent  themselves  on  which  to  employ 
the  time  that  is  now  entirely  wasted, 
were  they  hut  taught  a  Uttle  of  the 
vafaie  of  decency,  and  the  disgrace  of 
being  destitote  of  any  comfort  which 
their  own  activity  alone  wss  sufficient 
10  supply.  In  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  their  ignorance  leads 
to  evils  of  enormous  magnitude,— it 
binda  them  down  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  slavery.  In  rdigion  they  are 
wrought  upon  by  superstitions,  and  in 
politics  they  are  misled  by  false  state- 
menu  of  facts, — they  cannot  judge  for 
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There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  common  Irish  peassnt  exhibiting 
a  qdm  consciousness  of  his  rights  as  a 
rational  and  freebom  man.  He  crouch- 
es before  some  master,  whose  will  he 
obeys  through  terror ;  and  he  submits 
to  indignities  from  priest**  and  lay- 
man, which,  had  he  the  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  becoming  a  man,  he 
would  never  put  himself  in  a  situation 
to  suffer.  When  he  breaks  from  this 
state  of  bondage,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
it  is  to  plunge  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  desperate  insubordination,— 
he  rushes  from  apathy  to  frenzv,  and 
knowing  no  government  but  that  of 
passion,  he  is  easily  led  on  to  acts  of 
atrocious  outrage. 

The  instigators  of  political  discon- 
tent find  their  best  ally  in  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people,  as  they  may  put 
forth  any  untruth  however  monstrous, 
without  fear  of  detection.  The  pea- 
santry art  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves oppressed  by  the  Church  esta- 
blishment,t  and  to  expect  some  great, 
but  undefined  change.  They  have 
vague  notions  of  great  benefits  to  be 
dmved  from  Catholic  emancipation ; 
and  many  of  them  fairly  believe  that 
if  it  were  granted,  Catholics  would  get 
the  lands,  and  the  priests  the  church 
property ;  and  that  the  present  land- 
loros  are  usurpers.^  Even  men  who 
can  read,  and  who  do  read  the  news- 
papers, believe  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  all  the  forfeited  estates  were 
guaranteed  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  the  violation  qf  that  treatv  is 
a  fact  as  certain  and  notorious  as  that 
there  is  water  in  die  Shannon.  Every 
falsehood  of  the  Demagogues  in  Dub- 
lin, or  the  secret  emissaries  of  dis- 
content and  disorder  throughout  the 
country,  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
poor  people  in  oonsequenee  of  their 
profound  ignorance  of  every  thin^  ex- 
cept the  traditions  and  superstitions, 
which  lie  like  shapeless  shadovrs,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  their  minds. 

There  is  another  important  evil 
which  operates  most  powerfully  to 
press  the  common  people  down  to  the 
depth  of  d^radation  in  which  they 
are  found ;  this  is  their  early  and  im- 
provident marriages,  which  are  the 
fruitful  source  of  great  wretchedness. 


*  liords*  Report,  1835.    Evidence  of  the  Rt  Hon.  D.  Browne. 
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We  do  not  bo  much  mean  that  wreteh- 
edneM  which  is  accompanied  by  sor- 
row and  dejection  of  spirits,  for  the 
Irish  under  the  greatest  privations  are 
habitoally  cheerful  ;*  but  the  low  and 
base  condition  of  crowds  huddled  to- 
gether in  dirt  and  darkness,  and  des- 
titute of  all  those  comforts  and  de- 
cencies, without  which  humanity  loses 
ail  its  dignity. 

**  Qiieis  humana  Bibi  doleat  natuia  ne« 
gatis." 

It  is  sometimes  wondered  at  that 
the  priests  should  marry  persons  to» 
gether  whom  they  well  know  to  be 
incapable  of  decently  providing  fat 
themselves,  or  the  families  which  mar« 
ried  persons  in  general  are  likely,  and, 
if  they  be  Irish  peasants,  are  certain 
to  have.  Doctor  Doyle  asserts  that 
they  do  often  dissuade  the  parties  from 
.  marriage,  but  they  are  overcome  by 
entreaties ;  they  ^*  yield  to  the  sighs 
of  the  virgin,  or  the  tears  of  the  youth, 
^nd  bless  the  nuptials  they  can  no 
kmger  prevent."t  But  whatever  I.  K. 
L.  mav  choose  to  represent  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  true,  that 
Roman  Catholic  prints  in  Ireland  ca- 
ller any  dissuasive  to  marriage ;  but 
on  die  contrary,  we  have  il  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  18S5,i  that  their  bishops 
dispense  with  the  law  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  prescribing  that  there  shall 
be  banns  pttblished,  three  Sundays 
previous  to  the  day  of  marriage,  and 
they  thus  take  away  the  check  which 
previous  publicity,  and  a  preparation 
of  three  weeks,  might  give  to  those  im- 
prudent and  ruinous  matches.  || 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  horror 
which  has  been  affected  at  the  sup- 
position, we  have  no  hesitatbn  in 
avowing  our  opinion,  that  while  the 
priests  are  paid  as  they  are,  and  while 
the  largest  fees  they  receive,  are  at 
marriages,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  should,  nw  is  it  true  that 
they  do,  dissuade  young  people  from 
matrimony.  The  same  I.  K.  L.  tella 
us,  that  it  is  the  poverty  of  the  people 
which  leads  to  these  marriages,  and 
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that  they  say  it  **  eanttoft  \ 
worse;"  and  this  he  thinks  poper  to 
designate  as  '^  a  weak  plea,  but  yet 
that  '*  he  admits  it,  and  exensM  the 
weakness  by  which  it  is  diefeated." 
Now,  this  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
pernicious  teaching  whieh  the  poor 
Irish  receive  from  their  reiigioiia  and 
political  leaders,  even  when  theoe 
teachers  affect  to  be  most  madsgote 
and  candid.  Why  did  he  not  tell 
them  the  plain  truth  as  he  ought  to 
have  dene,  that  the  plea  waa  fake  ? 
That  it  was  false,  that  marriage,  with* 
otttanyroeans  of  providing  ftvafamily, 
could  not  make  them  worse,  and  oer« 
tainly  true,  thatif  they  remainedsingley 
and  were  enabled  to  pvoeun  the  i 


quantity  of  potatoes  thai  they  shoold 
procure,  to  support  their  fiunity,  be- 
ing married,  they  would  beonne  batter.. 


ig  married,  they  would  I 
But  this  would  not  suit  the  system  oif 
the  policy  of  I.  K.  L.  and  liiaabetl«ie» 
that  policy  by  which  thev  kem  tho 
ignorant  people  chained  to  theircBariet 
wheels.     They  eAOourage  the  ideo, 
that  they  "can  be  no  wosae,"  is  otder 
that  they  may  retain  their  power  emr 
them,  and  drive   them   uke  eattio 
wherever  and  whenever  they  Hat,  in* 
stead  of  teaching  them  to  seek  by  tim* 
bearance,  prudones^  and  industry,  lor 
those  oomforU  and  decendea  of  Ixfia 
which  soften  manners,  and  mv  a  laie 
of  independence  to  the  nnno.  Wo  be- 
lieve,  however,  that  the  evil  of  im- 
provident marriages  has  at  last  looeir* 
ed  a  chedt,  from  the  determinatwo  o£ 
landlords  to  act  upon  Sir  H.  A«i^^ 
bill,  and  not  to  suffer  any  more  divi^ 
sious  of  land  to  take  plaoe,  or  ad^-« 
tional  cottagea  to  be  baih  on  their 
esUtes.    The  poor  people  cannot  well 
marry,  without  having  a  cabin  ready 
in  which  to  commenee  their  nuserabie 
housekeeping,  and  this,  under  the  new 
system  of  land  letting,  they  will  find 
it  hard  to  ffet,  without  some  capital  in 
hand*4it  least  this  will  be  the  case 
on  the  large  estates;  but  on  the  small 
properties  of  the  second  rate  gentry  we 
cannot  expect  this  improvement  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  they  are  an  inn 
practicable  race,  and  many  of  them  are 
fully  as  much  given  to  bad  habits,  and 


*  I^ocds'  Rwrott-  I826i»     Arrlibithffir  of  CashsT-s  evidence, 
-f-  Letter  on  the  State  of  Irehmd,  by  I.  K.  L.    Dublio,  1826,  p.  109. 
X  Commons*  Report.    State  of  Ireland,  p.  425.& 

II  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  regulation  was  lately 
made,  enforcing,  in  the  province  of  Lcinster,  this  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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iknetly  mittajgement,  tt  the  bwat  of 
tJttyriMntty. 

We  are  Tery  glad^  bowerer,  to  knew 
diet  wo  mudi  has  been  already  done 
ttmarda  checldng  the  spread  of  a  pan- 
per  popo]ati<m  on  the  large  estates, 
and  we  exhort  landlords  merdfaUy, 
bat  steadily,  to  persetara  in  the  werk 
tbey  hav«  bi^nn.  Let  them  employ 
aaBMttjsA  pcSaaiUeia  ^cnltittal  lai» 
bow>  aMspue  no  cxertiKm  in  isipio- 
ikafi  thocandiuonof  those  who  already 
existy  nad  at  the  same  time,  by  the  dcH 
Blai  oC  caetagea  and  small  psationa  of 
landy  im  the  fimt  instance,  and  after* 
vaida  by  fS^  pnduai  difasion  of  do. 
sMslie  impn>TaBienl,and  a  hi^er  fbel- 

aaC  dcoeiM^,  eheck  this  unfertonate 
U  of  early  mairiai^ea,  whieh,  aa 
long  aa  it  esxiata,  mnst  keep  the  pea- 
ssntry  in  beggary  and  want.  It  is  but 
£ur  la  add,  afler  what  we  have  said^ 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  advice^ 
we  bni  ibUow  the  prscept  of  the  very  I. 
K.  Im  of  wIhwi  we  hate  been  speaks 
tiig;  be>  too,  asTS,  "  let  the  canditioB. 
oC  the  poor  be  tftersd,  enable  them  to 
MQuiie  a  ooomteiunr,  give  the  parent 
SBmemeasiaofprovimngfor  hbdang^ 
tcr,  give  taher  a  better  education,  and 
a  de^ar  aaae,  not  af  propriety  alcme, 
bat  of  poKtenets  and  social  decency, 
and  yoa  vfill  delay  maRia«,  and  there- 
\ff  retard  tha  increaae  tt  poonlatiea 


Dm  la  aUvery  weU;  but  it  ia  the 
r  I.  K.  L/s  writings,  that. 


hke  Pabtaira  sadc,  they  have  a  two* 
fold  operatian  in  tbem.  His  iraiiags 
m  a  man,  knowing  the  advantage  of 
knowkdffa,  at  whoae  limntaki  he  baa 
Ivgdy  mnmk  himadf,  seem  to  bad 
him  one  way,  while  hia  poUey  aa  a 
Bsmiah  Keriasisetie  cariim  him  an* 


an* 

Qthct ;  and  he  preeseds  in  his  ebqneat 
carem  with  a  marvelkms  contempt  of 
ssntradictiona.  Thus,  while  he  Uttda 
edocaiaoB,  he  opposm  those  who  wish 
to  edoeate;  while  he  deplem  die 
wiftrhednem  of  the  peasantry,  he  |Mr«« 
petoalca  it  by  teachmg  them  that  the 
timlt  liea  altogether  m  the  Govern** 
ment,  and  not  at  all  in  themselves  ;  and 
while  he  deseania  npon  the  excellence 
of  religion,  he  mentiona  with  praise 
sad  exaltation,  the  condoct  of  a  man 
who  took  the  Kble— not  in  his  hands, 
lest  it  shoold  defile  him,  but  in  tho 
toflgi,  and  carrying  it  forth  from  his 
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house,  buried  it  deep  io  the  earth, 
that  he  might  no  mere  be  offended  at 
the  sight  of  a  thing  so  abominable. 

All  this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  my,  that  Doctor  Doyle  does 
net  miprove,  as  he  grows  older*  We 
find  him  in  his  pubuc  career,  exhibit- 
ing a  strange  and  revolting  mixture  of 
Republicanism  and  Jesuitism,  with* 
out  the  bold  sinearity  wbiah  some* 
times  belongs  to  the  one,  or  the  polish* 
ed  refinement  whieh  has  fre^ently 
belonged  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
tench  of  honmiff  in  the  puhlie  cherae^ 
ter  of  this  Popish  Doctor,  and  mie 
would  no  more  think  of  associating  it 
with  his  name,  than  of  asoribing  piety 
to  Cariisle  the  bookseller,  or  con8i»« 
teocy  toO'Connellthebsnister.  Un^ 
doubtedlj  J.  K.  L.  poispaaos  oonsidevi* 
aUe  abihty  m  a  disputant  in  theologui 
cal  and  pciitical  eentroversy  ;  but  hia 
coarse  arrogance  is  more  apt  to  dis* 
gust,  than  ma  declamatory  logic  to  con* 
vince,  thoae  who  have  been  aocuslom* 
ed  to  see  even  the  strife  of  literature 
csivied  en  with  polished  weapons.-** 
"  Something  too  much  of  this^-^-Doc^ 
tor—- let  us  return  to  the  peassntry. 

We  have  been  obliged^by  our  regard 
for  truth,  to  describe  them  sa  very  de« 
graded  in  their  mocal  condition ;  but 
after  all,  bad  as  dut  condition  is,  there 
is  positively  in  it  something  more  en* 
Qouraging  to  the  moral  cultivator,  than 
in  other  placea  where  the  vices  of  the 
pe<^dQ  not  chalknge  such  iinme«i 
diate  attention*  The  mere  Irish  hava 
thought  and  feeing,  however  wrong* 
ly  difoeted,  sMd  a  real  reverence  for 
ndi^lMi,  thoQ^  that  reverence  is  con- 
taminated with  taperstttion.  They 
have  within  them  the  materiab  for 
becoming  respeetable  intdleetual  ben 
ii^a.  They  are  mere  IrisW  but  they 
are  not  mere  animals,  like  seme  of  the 
h>wer  orders  in  England.  There  ia 
none  of  them  whose  very  sublimest 
idM  is  that  ef  pudding  aiMi  ale— none 
who  never  heud  of  Uod,  and  whose 
highest  notion  of  aeoountability  fox 
dieir  actions  ia  connected  with  the 
parish  constable  and  Quarter  Sessionai 
There  is  none  of  dut  stupid  apathy> 
that  fatnem  of  the  heart,  which  in 
England  frequendy  leads  one  to  medi* 
tate  upon,  wnether  the  cart-horFe,  or 
his  dnver,  is  the  nobler  animal.  In 
Ireland,  the  moral,  like  the  material 
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soil,  is  rich,  but  like  it  also,  it  is  over* 
run  with  weeds.  It  should  be  the  task 
of  the  natural  protectors  of  the  poor— 
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of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  to  eradicate 
this  noxious  growth,  and  «ow  good 
seed  in  its  place. 


Chaftir  VIII. 


THE  FORTY  SHILLIKO  FRBBH0LDIR8. 


There  is  no  greater  source  of  vexa- 
tion, violence,  trouble,  and  misery  to 
the  Irish  peasantry,  than  the  system 
by  which  they  are  permitted  to  vote 
at  elections  for  members  of  parliament, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  freeholders 
of  forty  shillings  a-jrear.  We  say  pre* 
tence,  because  it  is  quite  notorious 
that  the  mass  of  persons  who  vote  as 
possessing  a  freehold  propertv  of  two 

Sounds  a^year,  are  not  bond  fide  free- 
olders  at  all.  They  themselves  do 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  a  free* 
hold  is ;  they  have  a  lease,  and  a  know- 
ledge that  a  vote  is  attached  to  it  upon 
the  taking  of  an  oath  or  two,  which 
oaths  they  frequently  hold  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  take,  without  any  par* 
ticular  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  are  swearing.  They  possess 
no  one  requisite  upon  earth  wnich  a 
reasonable  man  would  say,  should  en- 
title them  to  a  vote.  As  to  uroperty, 
we  repeat  thst  it  is  all  a  falsehood ; 
they  have  no  property,  except  the 
clotnes  upon  their  backs,  and  these 
they  may  justly  call  their  own,  onl^ 
because  the  law  does  not  allow  iheu 
apparel  to  be  taken  for  the  payment 
of  their  debt?.  Thev  almost  univer- 
sally owe  more  rent  than  they  are  able 
to  pay,  and  if  it  be  the  pohcv  of  the 
law  of  England  that  men  wno  have 
not  a  cleir  possession  of  forty  shillings 
a*  year,  should  not  vote  for  members 
of  parliament,  then  the  usurpation  of 
the  privilege  by  these  nominal  free- 
holdtrs  is  a  direct  violation  of  that 
policy.  Even  in  England,  where  the 
forty  shilling  qualification  is  generally 
a  band  fide  possession,  it  is  by  no  mesns 
clear  that  it  is  sufficiently  hiffh.  Hume, 
in  noticing  the  statutes  of  the  8th  and 
10th  of  Henry  VI.  (A.D.  1430),  limit- 
ing the  elective  franchise  to  such  as 
possessed  at  least  40s.  yearly  in  land, 
above  all  taxes  and  burdens,  observes, 
that  this  sum  was  equal  to  at  least 
L.20  of  the  currency  of  his  time,  and 
that  It  would  have  been  very  desirable 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  had  been 
maintained  by  raising  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  limitation  to  keep  pace 


with  the  depreciation  of  the  vmlue  of 
money.  The  observation  applies  to  our 
own  times  with  redoubled  force.  With 
the  Grecian  politicians  it  was  an  esta- 
blished maxim,  as  we  learn  fh>m  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  to  qualify  a 
man  for  any  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  it  was   requisite  he 
should  possess  the  means  of  living  in- 
dependently, and  of  enjoying  some  de- 
gree of  leisure.    By  the  census  of  the 
Athenians  taken  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalareus,  it  appears,  that  of  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants, not  more  than  twenty-one 
thousand  possessed  any  voioe  whatever 
in  the  legislation  of  ue  state;  and  o£ 
these,  by  far  the  greater   number, 
namely,  all  who  were  not  possiessed  of 
lands  producing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred measures  annually,  had  only  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Of  the  other  inhabitants  four  hundbred 
thousand  were  slaves,  and  the  rest 
disqualified  as  foreigners,  freedmen, 
or  under  age.  In  Ireland  we  find  that 
of  a  population  of  6,800,000,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, of  which  number   184,000 
are  forty  shilling  freeholders.  So  that 
that  constitution  which  was  deemed 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfi^ct  de- 
mocracy that  civilized  society  would 
admit  of,  and  which  in  effect  from 
that  very  circumstance  terminated  in 
its  own  destruction,  vested  political 
power  in  a  proportion  of  its  members 
not  very  far  exceeding  the  relative 
number  of  those  who  are  already  arm« 
ed  with  this  weapon  in  Ireland;  a 
number  too  which  is  liable  to  be  in* 
creased  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount. 
It  is  evident  that  the  less  a  sUte  is  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment, the  more  unfit  is  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  political  functions;  and  thii 
circumstance  establishes  a  plain  line 
of  distinction  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  would  free  from 
any  imputation  of  impropriety  the  c»- 
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ttbiuhment  of  diffcrenl  standard!  of 
limititioa  in  these  different  parts  of 
his  M^esly's  dominions  ;  bat  at  pre- 
sent while  the  standard  is  nominally 
the  aame,  it  is  practicslly  and  in  eSBxt 
ffloch  smaller  in  Irehmd  than  in  Great 
Britsin,  and  we  have  the  preposterous 
anomaly  of  political  pririlege  extend* 
ed  the  more  widely  among  the  people 
who  have  made  the  less  progress  in  d- 
Tility,  and  the  art  of  living  together 
in  society. 

To  the  minous  system  of  fortY-shiI« 
ling  frediolds  may^  in  a  great  Aeme, 
be  referred  the  distressing  evils  of 
small  £srm8,  occupied  by  a  pauper  te- 
nantry. By  this  system  it  became  the 
potitical  interest  of  landlords  to  do 
that  which  wss  alike  injurious  to  their 
estates,  and  to  the  decency  and  mora- 
lity of  thoae  upon  them ;  and  it  became 
the  private  interest  of  the  tenants  to 
establish  their  daim  to  vote  by  open 
and  shameless  perjury. 

Bad  as  the  case  always  was,  it  is 
now  worse  than  ever.  The  poor  pea- 
sant in  Ireland  never  knew  any  thing 
like  independence;  his  poverty  put 
him  at  the  morcy  of  his  landlord,  his 
rdigion  at  the  mercy  of  the  Priest. 
Wlule  these  two  powers  did  not  di- 
rectly interfere  wiui  each  other,  there 
was  some  chance  of  managing  tbem. 
If  the  tenant  could  not  pay  the  land- 
lord, he  could  oblige  nim  with  his 
vote,  for  which  favour  due  allowance 
was  made,  and  time  was  gruited  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent;  and  the 
Priest,  though  he  might  inculcate  that 
the  landlord  deserved  to  go  to  a  warm- 
er place  than  Parliament  for  his  opi- 
nions about  the  Catholic  Church,  old 
not  venture  to  insist,  that  the  tenant 
ihodLd  fly  in  his  landlord's  face,  and, 
tdl  him  so — that  he  should  refuse  him 
his  vote,  while  he  was  unable  to  pay 
his  rent.  But  now  the  Catholic  Priests 
do  venture  upon  this  course.  The 
Clergy  of  theCnurch  of  Rome  through- 
out Ireland  are  eagerly  and  busily  en- 
1  in  politics;  and  having,  for  po- 
l  purposes,  dissevered  the  little 
tie  of  friendly  connexion  which  did 
sabdst  between  the  landlords  and  thdr 

rr  tenantry,  the  latter  are  left  to  all 
misery  which  attends  upOn  abject 
poverty,  accompanied  with  the  enmity 
of  the  ^y  person  whose  forbearance 
can  alleviate  it 

The  quantity  of  absolute  misery 
which  this  cruel  policy  of  the  Catho- 
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lie  agitators  in  Ireland  has  ooeasioned, 
is  very  great,  while  the  handle  which 
it  has  affi)rded  for  making  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  law  appear  a  politioa 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  has  been  in  another  way 
productive  of  the  very  worst  efiects. 
If  a  gentleman's  tenanta  vote  difkr" 
ently  from  him,  and  he  afterwards 
proceeds  to  enforce  payment  of  rent, 
which  he  should  have  recdved  a  year 
or  two  previously,  and  would  have 
proceeded  for,  no  matter  how  the  te- 
nant had  voted,  a  clamour  is  set  up 
about  his  private  aflBurs,  as  if  the  re- 
covery of  nis  property  had  neceflauily 
any  tnine  to  do  with  nolitical  hosti- 
lity; and  thus  men  wno  never  had, 
nor  ever  wished  to  have,  any  thing 
to  do  with  party  politics,  are  held  up 
on  political  grounds  as  monsters  of 
oppression,  and  get  disgusted  with  a 
country  where  ignorance  and  poUttcal 
rancour  combine  to  produce  continual 
discord  in  sodety. 

In  many  instances  since  the  last  ge- 
neral election,  proprietors,  whose  lands 
have  gone  out  of  lease,  have  not  given 
freehold  renewals,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  annoyance  of  having  a  political 
quarrel  with  their  tenants  at  every 
election ;  and  the  tenants  are  very  glad 
to  be  left  without  a  privilege,  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  would  be  likely  to 
make  an  enemy  either  of  their  land- 
lord or  their  priest.  The  danger  of 
this  practice  is,  that  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  giving  an  undue  preponde- 
rance at  dections  to  Catholic  proprie* 
tors,  who  omit  no  opportunity  of  ma- 
ing  forty-shilling  freeholders;  how- 
ever, while  the  proportion  of  Catholic 
landed  proprietors  remains  so  incon- 
siderable as  it  is  at  present,  it  mav  be 
safdy  met,  by.  making  as  many  free- 
holders as  possible,  of  such  a  rank  in 
society  as  to  be  above  the  terrors  of 
priestly  authority.  A  complete  reform 
in  the  system  or  dections  m  Ireland  is 
extremdy  desirable,  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  qualification,  and  the  man- 
ner of  ascertaining  and  exercidng  it. 
The  fraud  which  is  carried  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  system,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  quite  manifest.  No  man 
is  hardy  enougn  to  assert  that  the  mass 
of  voters,  at.  Irish  elections,  are  really 
freeholders  of  even  forty  pence  a- year, 
though  they  have  gone  through  the 
forms  which  the  law  requires  for  free- 
holdersof  forty  shillings;  and  certainly 
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tit  sMuilas."  of  one,  who,  if  "  vesisluiee  hj  force** 

it  18  of  the  utmsst  impoitsnce  to  wers  fee  bo  adopted  in  a  fssfaioii  more 

Ireland ;  nay,  it  is  almost  neoesssnr  fbr  dangeroas  than  bekngs  to  mire  tidk, 

lis  security  as  a  port  of  die  British  woiud  feaka  good  core  lo  keep  out  of 

dominioM,  tbat  the  eleotire  ftandiise  the  way  of  bodily  harm,    lliere  is 

iduMld  ao  longer  remain  upon  theaV-  no  man  who,  in  oertain  oases,  nnder- 

smd  and  dangerous  footing  on  wUoh  stands  the  ^  tutus  esTendo"  more 

it  tests  at  present.    It  is  soareely  con-  deaiiy  than  he  does;  snd  ihereflwehe 
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such  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  people  to  a  desperate  undertaking,  the 

of  such  people,  because  nothing  but  danger  of  whien  he  does  aot  mean  to 

ooniusiou  and  disorder  can  flow,  from  share.    But  this,  unfortiaately.  Is  no- 

sufibring  the  awte  xabUe  of  akingdon,  thing  new  in  Ireland. 


to  select  the  persons  who  shall  make  We  dose  this  part  of  our  sulject 

the  kwB  for  its  gorermnent.    As  to  with  the  expression  of  our  earnest 

the  afaellow,  noisy  demagogue,  who  has  hope,  t^aty  bmre  the  close  of  the  Pte- 

the  inscdent  folly  to  talk  about  **  le-  liamentary  Seasion  whidi  is  shortly  to 

sistanoe  by  force,"  to  any  alteiation  commence,  we  shall  have  to  oongratu- 

whii^  the  Parliament  may  think  fit  late  the  country  upon  having  got  rid 
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but  oaeobservatnm  upon  him,  and  that  aance  in  the  State,  the  Irish  Forty* 

is,  that  there  are  su<»i  things  as  a  gad*  Shilling  Freeholden. 
lows  and  a  hangman.    We  are  awane, 


Sia  tOOOlKBURO. 
A  BALIa'd  OP  SCRlLLaR. 

"  Lots,  Sir  Knight,  <)f  truest  sister. 

From  this  heart  receive ; 
Ask  no  more  than  lore  of  sister. 

For  it  makes  me  grie^. 
I  would  see  thee  calmly  cheerful 

Come,  and  dieaful  go : 
What  that  eye,  so  mutely  Ibarftil, 

Means,  I  may  not  know." 

Dumb  he  heard,  and  from  her  wrung  him 

Though  bis  heart  tnust  Ideed ; 
One  List  Wild  embraoe— then  flung  him 

On  his  ready  steed. 
TV>  Ins  bands  of  Switzer  yeomen 

He  hath  given  command ; 
Breasted  whh  the  ci«oss^  they  roam  on 

To  the  Holy  Land. 

Exploits  there  of  mighty  bearing 

Wrought  Ihe  heroes'  arm. 
Crests  upon  thdr  hdmet  flaring 

Flout  l9ie  Faynim  swarm ; 
Name  cvf  Toggenbuig  wiih  horror 

Doth  the  Moslem  quail. 
But  «o  Ileal  his  own  heart's  sorrow 

Nothing  can  avaiL 

One  year  he  hath  borne  it^never 

Can  he  bear  it  more ! 
Foaoe  still  mocks  at  hie  endeavour. 

He  forsakes  the  war ; 
18 
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Sees  a  ship  from  Joppa's  haven 

Sftiling,  home  he  goes ; 
Dear  home !  -where  eadi  breath  of  beaTen 

With  her  by'd  breath  blows. 

And  her  castle's  gateway  under 

Knocks  the  pilgrim  poor, 
Ah !  and  with  the  word  of  thunder 

Open'dis  thedoor; 
'<  Thou  dost  seek  a  veiled  sister^ 

She  is  Heaven's  bride ; 
She  was  to  her  God  on  vester 

Holy  day  allied." 

Then  the  halls  he  leaves  for  ever 

Of  his  ancestors ; 
Visiteth  his  srmonr  never. 

Nor  his  trustv  horse. 
Toggenburg's  hign  casde  there  he 

Leaven  unrecognised. 
For  his  noUe  limbs  in  ludrv 

Sackcloth  are  disguised. 

And  a  lowly  cabin  made  he 

To  that  dear  spot  nigh, 
Where,  from  out  the  lindens  shady, 

Peep'd  the  nunnery : 
Waiting  from  dawn's  earliest  brightning 

Till  pale  evening  shone. 
Quiet  hope  his  face  enlightning, 

lliere  he  sat  alone. 

There  he  look'd  with  ceaseless  gazement 

On  its  walls,  hours  long. 
Casing  on  the  loved  one's  casement 

Till  the  casement  rung ; 
Till  the  lovely  one  did  shew  her, 

Till  that  calm  face  smiled 
Gently  on  the  vale  below  her. 

Like  an  angel  mild. 

Then  in  comfort  down  he  laid  him, 

Slept  contented  then; 
Yet  it  ever  happy  made  him 

When  'twas  mom  again. 
So  he  sat  to  many  a  moiftow. 

So  he  sat  years  long. 
Waiting,  without  plaint  or  sorrow, 

Till  the  window  rung ; 

Till  the  lovely  one  did  shew  her. 

Till  that  calm  face  smiled 
Gently  on  the  vale  below  her. 

Like  an  angel  mikU 
And  so  sst  he  there  one  morning, 

Sat,  a  corpse  death«glazcd. 
Yet  that  still  pale  face  upturning 

On  the  casement  gaied. 

H.  B.  H. 
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IT  8  TERY  ODD  ! 


"  It  8  yery  odd !"  These  wordti  have 
been  haunting  us  like  a  tune.  ''  It's 
very  odd !"  Every  being,  thing,  and 
incident  which  we  meet  n^ith,  seems 
to  combine  to  fix  them  upon  our  mind. 
They  rushed  upon  us  this  morning, 
when  dressing  ourselves  at  the  house  of 
a  worthy  friend.  Things  went  wrong 
—the  rasor  was  to  us  like  Mrs  Brul- 
gruddery's  dear  Dennis ;  it  ^^  brought 
tears  into  our  eyes"— ^irt-pin  mis- 
laid«-s]eeve  buttons  do. ;  and  divers 
other  minor  miseries  of  human  life 
did  we  endure,  marvelling  somewhat 
that  they  should  have  so  combined  to 
come  together.  So  we  solaced  our- 
selves with  ejaculating,  ''  It's  very 
odd !"  and  descended  to  the  breakfast 
parlour,  where  our  young  friend  Mr 
Robert  held  full  possession,  and  was 
invigorating  himself  by  whipping  his 
top,  contrary  to  the  lex  loci,  upon  a 
new  Kidderminster  carpet. 

*'  Whip  away,  my  boy,"  said  wc. 

*'  It's  very  odd !"  repUed  he. 

We  thought  indeed  it  was,  and  felt 
as  though  the  youn^  urchin  were  mock- 
ing us;  but,  on  inquiry,  it  seemed 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  why 
the  top  should  spin  when  he  whipped 
it ;  ana,  when  he  ceased  flogging,  make 
its  escape,  by  running  offlike  a  live 
thing,  into  some  corner,  as  it  were,  for 
repose. 

Having  read  Emerson  on  this  than- 
matropical  proceeding,  and,  moreover, 
connea  some  of  the  modem  juvenile 
Encyclopedias,  which  account  for 
many  unaccountable  things,  we  did  se* 
riously  incline  to  exnound  the  said  my- 
stery unto  the  youth,  who  listened  at- 
tentively for  at  least  a  minute  and  a 
half,  and  then  evinced  strong  symptoms 
of  a  preference  in  favour  of  practice 
versus  theory,  and  flogged  away.  We 
bad  spoken  of  a  centrifugal  power  or 
impetus,  and  our  oral  lecture  being 
amended,  proceeded  mentally  to  solve 
unto  ourselves,  or  recall  to  memory,  Uie 
arcana  of  those  wondrous  laws,  by 
which  tops,  balls,  and  the  great  glofaie 
itself,  are  kept  spinning.  In  five  mi- 
nutes, that  globe  and  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs,  were  behind  us,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance-^beyond— 
beyond — and  far  away  were  other  sys- 
teiM— it  was  too  mucn.  "  Reason  reel- 
ed."  So,  selecting  a  cornet^  we  began 


to  ponder  upon  its  eccentric  coarse. 
With  some  degree  of  humility  be  it 
confessed,  that  it  hath  been  unto  us  a 
delight  occasionally  to  disport  our- 
selves, as  a  Triton  amonf^  the  minnows, 
in  the  shallows  of  this  world  ;  and 
we  have  reaped  the  usual  advantage, 
a  fair  proportion  of  self-confidence,  or 
modest  araurance.  So  we  wrestled 
manfully  awhile  with  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  had  presumptuously  de- 
vated  ourselves,  and  consequently  soon 
became  enveloped  in  a  most  especial- 
ly fuliginous  maze  of  mystery.  We 
began  to  apprehend  that,  in  a  few 
years,  or  mayhap  centuries,  one  of  the 
said  comets  might  come  down,  tail  on 
end,  with  dire  intent,  upon  this  globe, 
and just  at  this  moment  the  par- 
lour door  opened  gently,  and  the  gentle 
lady  of  the  house  entered.  *'  It's  i 
odd,"  said  she,  after  the  usual ' 
morning," — "  It's  very  odd,  my  < 
Robert.  There  is  the  long  gravel  walk, 
Isnd  the  yard,  and  the  barn,  and  the 
nursery,  which  are  all  much  better 
places  for  spinning  your  top  than  here, 
upon  a  carpet ;  yet  this  is  the  third 
morning  I  have  found  you — There !  it 
has  tumbled  down  again !" — **  It  is  yery 
odd,"  said  the  boy. — ''  Not  at  all,  my 
dear,"  replied  his  mamma  ;  *'  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  the  carpet— it 
would  spin  very  well  upon  the  plain 
boards.' — ''Ah !  but,  mamma,"  quoth 
young  Hopeful,  ''  the  centrifugallic 
force  operates  above  the  carpet."  At 
these  words,  the  good  lady  looked  in 
our  comer,  with  a  glance  of  mild  re- 
proach, which  seemed  to  say, — **  So, 
you  have  been  swimming  my  poor 
child  out  of  his  depth  again  }  It's  very 
odd !" — ''  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear  ina- 
dam,"  said  we,  ''  Robert  was  too  in- 
tent upon  his  play,  or  the  whole  should 
have  been  explained  to  him.  Now, 
however,  he  understands  that  the  top 
is  kept  spinning,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  this  world  revolves  upon  its 
axis." 

"  Yes  !"  replied  Master  Robert, 
''  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it» 
while  you  thought  I  was  only  playing, 
and  I've  made  it  all  out— there's  the 
pole  it  spins  upon  that  Captain  Par- 
ry went  to  find  the  end  of:  but,  my 
stars !  what  a  big  whip  it  must  be ! ' 
Our  worthy  host  the  Rector  entered 
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at  fiiiM  moment ;  and  young  *'  gpes 
greps"  and  hia  top  were  remoTed  to 
ibenr  proper  g3fmnastic  arena. 

"lam  eonTinced/'  aaid  the  good 
man,  when  onr  pievkms  cooTenation 
waa  r^ted  to  him,  *'  that  it  is  vain 
to  endeavour  to  teach  a  child  the  na- 
ture of  those  myeteries,  whidi  the  in« 
tellecta  we  call  nature  can  scarcely 
eoBprefaend  a  tithe  of.  What  we 
hwg  ia  ahaolutely  nothing;  and  we 
content  ooraelves,  and  look  hig  when 
we  have  exchanged  one  word  tor  ano* 
ther.  We  then  fancy  that  we  have 
discovered  a  secret.  It's  very  odd- 
wry  odd,  that  we  should  delight  to 
piactiae  a  double  deoeity  upon  ourselves 
and  the  world." 

What  could  we  say  ?  We  had  just 
returned  £rani  a  mental  excursion, 
eompared  with  which  a  voyage  to 
the  moon  was  as  a  '^  hop,  step,  and 
jomp;"  and  what  had  we  hrought 
back?  '<  Words,  words,  words/'  Con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  But  it  was 
eviient  that  something  was  expected 
— ^it  was  our  turn — so  we  ventured  to 
remark,  that  when  man  attempted  to 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and 
to  comprehend  the  wondrous  works 
of  Him  who  meteth  the  waters  in  the 
hdk)w  of  his  hand,  all  he  could  ex* 
peet  was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
leading  jyrific^p^, 

'<  Rather  say,  the  leading  effects," 
ohserved  the  Rector  ;  **  truly,  we  know 
not  the  cause  of  any  thing :  yet  we 
boBst  of  our  reason.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  instinct,  hrute  instinct,  is  a 
more  unerring  guide ;  for  thai  is  ever 
upon  the  alert,  while  reason  sleeps  or 
dreama.  It's  ver^  odd  1"  And,  truly, 
the  Rector  said  right.  It  U  very  odd, 
that  those,  whose  spirits  seem  com- 
pounded of  ethereal  matter,  whose  in* 
tdJects  fSur  surpass  the  excellency  of 
the  multitude ;  that  those  on  whom 
reason  hath  shed  her  brightest  beam, 
should  yet,  notwithatauoding,— *<*-if 
the  reader  luive  a  spark  of  genius,  let 
.  him  fill  up  theublank,  and  mourn  over 
the  frail  wanderings  of  those  whose 
endowments  have  made  them  as  bea« 
oona  for  good  or  evil. 

The  Rector's  wife  is  a  good,  ^uiet, 
amiable  woman,  kind-hearted  withal, 
and  spareth  neither  her  time,  her 
cookery,  her  advice,  nor  her  medicine 
^est,  when  the  poor  are  in  need.  Her 
Chilian  she  loveth ;  and  her  husband 
the  almost  worshijipeth.  But  ''it's  very 
odd/'  we  have,  with  our  own  proper 
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optics,  seen  her  dark  eyes  glisten,  with 
an  almost  wicked  delight,  when  one  of 
those  tales,  for  which  (we  feel  espe- 
cially thankful)  the  tea  party  is 
more  notorious  than  the  breakfitft 
table,  has  been  poured  into  her  ears. 
Verily  do  we  believe  that  she  would 
walk  mileft,  through  rain  and  dirty 
lanes,  at  the  risk  or  spoiling  her  best 
bonnet,  could  she,  by  such  an  eflfort, 
alleviate  thedistreas  and  anxiety  caused 
by  events,  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
<'  news,"  she  delighteth  to  hear.  <'  It  is 
very  odd!"  why— why  is  it,  that  so 
many  ladies  (  Heaven  bless  them !  We 
know  their  hearts  are  good  and  kind ) 
should  so  greedily  devour  long  ana 
particular  accounts  of  murders,  crim 
cons,  and  other  abominable  what  nota  ? 
And  yet  more  odd  is  it,  considering 
the  mean  and  despicable  nature  of  the 
employment,  that  scarcely  a  village  or 
hamlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
without  one  of  those  busy  bodies, 
whose  delight  is  to  convey  from  house 
to  house,  we  story  of  guilt  or  misforw 
tune,  and  the  iUiberal  or  malignant 
whisper  of ''  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness." 

''  It  is  very  odd/'  thlit  these  crea- 
tures should  meet  with  encouragement 
in  any  family  that  hath  not  dedared 
war  against  the  human  race.  There 
indeed,  in  such  a  circle,  one  might 
expect  that  the  treason  would  be  sweet, 
though  the  traitor  could  not  be  re* 
spected.  But  that,  to  so  calm  a  fire- 
side as  the  worthy  Rector's,  and  to 
thine,  gentle  reader,  a  warm  and 
friendly  welcome  should  be  given  to 
one  of  these  *'  wa^fw^^,"  these  sca- 
vengers of  society,  is,  in  truth,  "  very 
odd  indeed."  Yet  there  came  such  an 
one  in  upon  us,  even  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  the  sacred  "  meal  of  friendship.'* 
Slowly  the  door  opened — there  was  a 
rusUine  of  silk  and  a  **  hem ;"  and 
then  a  lean  unblessed  figure  advanced, 
making  mouths  of  apology  for  such 
early  intrusion,  simpering,  sideling^ 
and  apparently  casting  her  eves  about 
aa  i^  by  possibility,  something  not 
correct  might  be  discovered  even  in 
our  sober  party.  We  wished,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  as  thereunto  and  then 
mightily  moving,  that  it  had  been  a 
man :  ■  but  such  reptiles  are  of  no 
sex — ^the  cieature  had  been  out  the  day 
before,  creeping  from  its  hole,  *'  Tal- 
pa  domi,  argus  foris,"  foraging  for  a 
supply  of  slander,  or  "  materiel"  for 
its  construction*  Scarcely  was  it  seat- 
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edy  ere  a  furtive  glance,  and  **  know- 
ing"  smile^  announced  privily  to  our 
good  hostess  that  there  was  '*  news." 
4.  look  of  intelligence  was  exchanged 
between  the  two.  ^'  It  was  very  odd" 
—no  two  natures  could  be  more  dis- 
similar— ^but,  in  making  a  ealad,  we 
incorporate  oil  and^  vinegar  together, 
by  the  addition  of  mustard,  and  so 
— but,  after  all,  "  it's  very  odd !" 

"  A  dog  that  brings  a  bone  to  you 
will  steal  one  from  you,"  said  we,  as 
a  young  mongrel  whelp  (for  our  reve^ 
rend  i*  no  sportsman)  thrust  himself 
to  the  hearth  rug.  "  Well,  I  declare !" 
ejaculated  it  in  the  bonnet  and  rust- 
ling silk,  "  I  thought  how  it  would 
be.  I  saw  the  dear  creature  watching 
at  Syms  the  butcher's  door,  and  I  met 
that  Sally,  Mrs  Jones's  maid,  whom 
they  call  '  pretty,'  pshaw!  and  I 
looked  back,  and  saw  her  go  into  the 
shop,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time,  I'll 
venturp  to  say,  that  she's  been  there, 
without  any  business,  for  I  know  Mrs 
Jones  always  goes  to  market  herself. 
So— well  done,  poor  Mungo !"  Here 
it  stooped  to  caress  the  animal,  but 
Mungo  shewed  his  teeth,  most  dog-* 
gishly ;  bravo!  thought  we  ,*  now,  mon- 
grel as  thou  art,  dear  unto  us  shalt  thou 
henceforth  be,  if  thou  wilt  but  make 
a  snatch  at  those  five  lean  bones,  though 
they  be  unworthy  of  a  gripe.  But  the 
Rector  interfered  to  save  that  withered 
hand,  and  yet,  "  it  was  very  odd,  "  not 
a  word  was  said  in  defence  of  poor 
pretty  Sally;  who  bad  no  teeth  where- 
with to  bite  the  slanderer,  and  whose 
character  was,  at  least,  worth  a  bone. 
'*  Bone  of  his  bone  shall  she  be,  how- 
ever," said  we,  as  we  stalked  away 
fVom  the  Rectory  in  no  placid  mood, 
and,  consequently,  deeming  ourselves 
somewhat  better  than  the  generality 
of  our  fellow  creatuies.  "  If  that  fel- 
low Syms  dare  to  play  the  fool  with 
poor  Nanny  Inglis  s  daughter  !"  and 
we  grasped  a  "  grievous  crabtree  cud- 
gel," wnioh  graced  our  right  hand 
most  crabbedly. 

We  began  then  to  think  the  matter 
over.  Why  was  it,  that,  holding  the 
slanderer,  as  we  did,  and  yet  do,  in 
^tter  contempt,  the*  slandler  should 
have  wrought  any  effect  upon  us?  "  It 
is  very  odd !"  but  so  it  is,  that  a  whis- 
per, true  or  false,  aimed  at  a  venture 
perchance— a  mere  surmise— a  some- 
thing that  would  be  nothing  in  any 
other  case,  if  it  light  upon  the  name 
g(  a  fenuile,  l^aveth  her  pot  us  it  found 
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her.  The  impression  is  effected  upon 
the  tablet  of  our  memory,  and  how- 
ever slight  and  almost  impero^tibk  k 
may  at  first  seem,  it  will  re-appear  un- 
bidden, at  some  future  time.  *^  Shall 
we  admit  a  doubt  ?"  said  we,  *'  upon 
«iicft  authority  too  ?  No,  Sally  shall  be 
as  immaculate  in  our  eyes,  as  when  we 
first  recommended  her  to  the  widow 
Jones;  when  she  was  neither  chUd  nor 
lassie,  and  her  only  ambition  and  hope 
were,  that  she  might  be  thought  wor- 
thy ofsome  wages,  by  wliich  sne  might 
obtain  a  few  of  the  grocer's  luxuries 
for  her  poor  mother." 

But  it  would  not  do.  Poor  Sallj 
appeared  to  us  like  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful peaches,  over  the  bloom  of  whids 
the  reptile  snail  hath  crawled,  and  left 
its  slime  behind.  It  may  not  be  ri- 
yalled  by  any  on  the  tree,  but  we  pese 
it  by  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  tile 
stain  is  thereon.  We  csre  not  to  eza- . 
mine  farther.  The  disgusting  crawl- 
ing thing  hath  been  there,  and  defiled 
it.  Alasl  even  thus  is  it  with  the  vie- 
tims  of  idle  gossip,  or  rather,  to  speak 
correctly,  of  calumny.  We  look— we 
hesitate — ^perchance  we  pity,  and  then, 
Hke  the  Levite  and  the  Pharisee,  we 
"  pass  by  on  the  other  side."  And  not 
we  alone,  the  coarser  snd  grosser  por- 
tion of  our  race,  but,  "  It's  very  odd !" 
Ye!  ye,  the  fairest  creatures  of  God's 
fair  creation !  Te  withdraw  the  ligjit 
of  your  countenance.  Ye  are  like  the 
bounding  graceful  herd  of  deer,  that 
roam  the  forest  in  passing  beauty,  sur- 
passed only  by  your  own.  If  per- 
chance the  hunter's  arrow  strike  in 
suddenly  among  them,  they  startle  at 
the  sound,  and,  as  though  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  scour  over  hill 
and  dale  in  wild  dismay,  dreading  per- 
chance the  hunter's  ipear,  but  appa- 
rently still  more  fearftil  of  being  a^n 
.ioined  by  that  poor  stricken  one,  that 
pants  afar  off  idfter  them  in  Tain,  and 
then,  in  tears  and  loneb'ness,  lays  him 
down  to  die  unpitied,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  forgotten  by  those  with 
whom  erewhile  he,  breast  to  breast, 
brushed  aside  the  young  underwood, 
or  cropped  the  mossy  tun.  The  poor 
dumb  animals  are  right.  They  nave 
no  skill  to  medicate  the  wound,  no 
power  to  extract  the  winged  shaft,  and 
they  know  that  the  spoiler  ooroeth  to 
seize  Jiis  prey.  ButT  ye  hare  power, 
and  ye  are  well  aware  that  ye  have ; 
and,  on  certain  occasions,  mayhap  use 
it  wisely  and  well.    E^ert  it  then,  and 
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chase  noi  the  innocent  or  tlKraghtkas 
vietiiDy  bat  tfae  detracter^  from  among 
yoiL  Guide  ye  the  steps  of  the  young, 
fiiendless,  and  the  orphan.  First  er- 
ton  are  seldom  the  eonsequenoes  of 
dsprsTity,  and  she  who  stands  giddy 
unm  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  may 
often  be  recalled  by  a  iriendly  word : 
bat,  another  step  taken,  the  poor  in- 
fctaated  being  is,  perchance  while  ye 
are  deliberating,  rnshing  headlong  to 
destmetion. 

Ye  know  how  little  we  may  do  for 
the  poor  persecuted  victims*  Ye  know 
that  even  the  proffer  of  our  advice  and 
assistance  rndimduaUy,  rendereth  the 
breath  of  the  slanderer  doubly  vene- 


Really,  ladies,  **  it  is  verv  odd"  that 

S!  do  not  combine  to  send  these  by« 
ida  to  Coventry.  Verily,  on  our 
knees  woold  we  willingly  go  to  crave 
audi  a  boon.— -Away !  away  with  them 
from  among  ye !  Then  shall  the  or- 
phan be  g]^,  and  the  *'  widow's  heart 
diall  sing  for  joy."  For  the  unpro« 
lected,  the  poor,  and  her  '*  who  hath 
no  helper,"  are  marks  for  the  bolt  of 
the  tdanderer. 

So,  pondoing  on  these  and  similar 
fantasies,  and  having  narrowly  escaped 
slipping  from  a  narrow  wooden  bridge 
into  the  trout  stream,  we  found  our 
footsteps  wending  unconsciously  to- 
wards the  widow  Jones's.  Nay,  ma- 
dam, why  that  smile  ?  ^'  It's  very  odd !" 
The  widow  Jones  can  scarcely  be  less 
than  sixty- five  years  of  age,  and  we 
are — no  matter  what.  It  is  not  our 
wont  to  visit  ^'  lone  women,"  as  they 
are  called ;  and  that  may  possibly  ac- 
eoant  for  our  expecting  to  find  the 
widow  Jones,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
reading  the  Bible,  or,  at  the  farthest, 
nothing  leas  edifying  than  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man.  No  such  thing.  There 
were  the  spectacles,  and  there  was  the 
widow  Jones  in  her  arm-chair,  with 
dean-starched  rufi^  cufi^,  and  apron, 
perusing  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels  I 
{Mare  puellarum  matrumque  !)  "  It 
was  very  odd !"  If  there  be  any  in- 
vention by  which  an  old  woman  may 
be  ground  young,  it  must  be  poetry. 
The  good  soul  was  quite  in  the  exta* 
tics,  and  seemed  essaying  to  believe 
hersdf  a  sort  of  Peri !— indeed,  she 
gave  us  a  look,  which  appeared  suf- 
ficiently whimncal  considering  all 
things.  "  It's  very  odd,"  thought  we. 
We  are  not  tfety  vain ;  but  we  began 
to  think  of  Uie  Dragon  ofWantfey, 
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and  had  alnaost  commenced  carolling 
aloud,  *'  Oh,  oh,  Mr  Moore!  you  son, 
ftc"  when  we  recollected  in  wnat  pre- 
sence we  were.  Now  the  widow  Jones 
may  have  been  a  pretty  woman  in  her 
day ;  but,  certes,  hath  now  as  fair  a 
title  to  the  Bruce  motto  Fuimus,  as 
any  of  that  noble  fhmily. 

Alas,  for  human  nature ! — We  had, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  besuiled, 
partly  by  bright  eyes,  and  carried  away 
captive  by  *'  the  harmony  of  swe^t 
sounds,"  both  which  have  a  wondrous 
influence  upon  our  usual  stoical  in- 
flexibility, particularly  after  Burgundy 
or  Champaigne,  (and  the  squire  "  de« 
lighteth  to  honour  us,"  during  our 
summer  haunt,  and  brief  winter  visit, 
by  the  trout  stream, V-we  had  writ-' 
ten  some  execrable  rnvmes  in  one  of 
those  man-traps,  called  an ''  Album," 
which,  gay  and  gaudy  as  the  snake> 
reposeth  in  splendour  in  the  drawing- 
room,  at  the  manor-house,  ever  reaay 
to  unclasp  and  unfold  itself,  to  the  dis- 
may of  loitering,  lounging  swains. 
Now  he  who  committeth  himself  In 
such  a  book,  achieveth  unto  himself  a 
fame,  the  average  extent  of  which  shall 
be  about  five  miles  in  diameter  in  the 
country, — about  twice  the  number  of 
family  circles  in  London, — and  as 
many  '<  fiats"  in  Edinburgh. — Alas! 
the  widow  Jones  had  heard  of  our 
"  original,"  though  she  had  never  seen 
it.  If  she  had,  perhaps  we  might  have 
escaped;  but,  as  matters  were,  no- 
thing would  the  provoking  old  body 
talk  about  save  poetry  for  the  first  half 
hour.  Then  followed  a  rhapsody  of 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  she  sub- 
sequentlv  seemed  disposed  to  converse 
on  any  thing  rather  than  (jsrm)  Sally, 
who  had  opened  the  door  tons  on  our 
arrival,  and  had  '*  been  running  in 
our  head"  ever  since.  And  is  this, 
thought  we,  in  very,  deed,  the  wife 
of  poor  Simon  Jones,  the  village  law- 
yer? whose  Bums  was  him  of  the 
"  Justice,"  and  the  law  ecclesiastical  ? 
Who  knew  no  difference  between  John 
o'  Groat  and  Tam  o'  Shanter  ?  Who 
had  heard  of  one  Sir  Thomas  More, 
but  of  Anacreon  Thomas  never  ?  Who 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  discrimi- 
nate between  an  epic  and  an  epidemic? 
Unto  whom  a  biU  of  indosure  appear<« 
ed  a  finer  composition,  than  aught  that 
Milton  or  the  wondrous  Shakspeare 
ever  indited?  Poor  Simon!  well  is  it 
fi>r  thee  thy  bones  are  in  peace,  and 
thy  plodding  spirit  resteth  from  its  la«  * 
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boun!  for,  of  a  truth,  hadst  thou 
lived  to  see  thy  Penelope  turn  so  verv 
blue, — worse  than  the  blue  devils  with 
whidh  thou  wert  occasionally  beset, 
what  would  it  have  been  to  thy  bewil« 
dered  sense  ?  What  couldst  thou  have 
done  with  a  cerulean  wife  ?  A  sorry 
Simon  wouldst  thou  have  appeared  in 
her  eyes !  But  this  comes  of  "  Read- 
ing Societies !" 

Now  the  widow  Jones  had  a  back- 
door, which  caused  a  marvellous  turn 
in  our  conversation. 

"  Pray,"  inquired  she,  most  earnest- 
ly, as  though  the  thing  was  of  tbe  ut- 
most importance,  **  have  you  seen 
'  The  Lights' " 

''  The  butcher  has  brought  the  liver, 
ma'am,"  said  pretty  Sally,  opening  the 
door  at  the  moment ;  '*  but  the  lights 
are  gone  to  Miss  Simkins's  cats." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  to  the /ron< 
door?"  inquired  Mrs  Jones. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  ma'am," 
replied  Sally;  and  there  was  a  light  in 
her  eyes,  the  like  of  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  elsewhere  in  bygone 
days. 

There  were  only  two  faces  in  the 
room  bedde  our  own,  (which  we  have 
not  been  latterly  much  in  the  habit  of 
scrutinizing,)  so  we  looked  upon  Sal- 
ly's—it was  all  beauty  and  innocence. 
Heavens !  thought  we,  and  shall  this 
butcher,  with  his  marrow-bones  and 
cleaver—"  It  was  very  odd !" — What 
concern  could  it  possibly  be  of  ours 
if  she  liked  the  man  of  beef?  He 
had  thrown  as  good  men  as  ever  we 
were,  in  our  best  days,  upon  the  vil- 
lage green.  Did  that  mortify  our  pride? 
Not  a  whit.  We  were  ansry  we  scarce- 
ly knew  why,  and  cared  not  where- 
fore; and  were  resolved  to  have  the 
matter  set  to  rights,  and  "  sifred  to 
the  bottom."  So,  when  Sally  left  the 
room,  we  spake  of  her ;  and  the  widow 
Jones,  now  in  her  natural  sphere,  gave 
us  so  good  an  account  of  the  lassie, 
that  when  we  took  our  leave,  and  she 
opened  the  door  for  us,  we  slipped  a 
half-crown  into  her  hand.  Bless  her 
little  eyes! — how  she  looked! — No 
doubt  she  was  thinking  of  her  poor 
mother.  We  confess  we  were  not ;  but 
forthwith  betook  ourself  to  the  but- 
cher's, who  had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  us,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  up  a  lamb, 

"  It  is  very  oi}d  !"  thought  we — for 
though  not  given  to  regard  the  "  omi- 
nous," we  caimot  help  an  occasional 
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touch  of  weakness,  when  odd  '*  coin- 
cidences" present  themselves,  and  we 
reflect  that  the  ancients,  before  whom 
occasionally  our  boasted  iniellecta 
twinkle  like  stars  around  the  moon, 
thought  somewhatmore  deeply  of  these 
matters.  ''  We  have  been  Killing  to- 
day," said  the  butcher. — '*  Humph  !" 
said  we,  "  likely  enough.  And  what 
have  you  killed  r" — '*  As  fine  a  joui^ 
lamb,  your  honour,  as  ever  waa  taken 
from  its  dam  ;  it  cuts  up  delightfullv 
tender." — "Humnh !  any  thing  elae  ? 
— "  Aye,  indeed,  replied  the  fellow, 
"  I've  floored  as  great  a  calf  as  ever  I 
see'd  in  my  born  days." — "  It  waa 
very  odd ! "  Why  should  we  have  been 
out  of  humour  ?  But  we  were,  and 
positively  half  savage  at  the  moment, 
and  the  next  we  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  our  own  folly.  The  but-t 
cher,  in  his  turn,  looked  as  though  be 
wished  to  say,  ''  It  is  very  odd  I"  yet 
he  held  his  peace  respectfully.  In<« 
deed,  we  ever  have  been  treated  with 
no  small  deference  by  the  villagers, 
(among  whom  we  are  wont  to  sojourn 
during  the  summer  months,)  princi** 
pally,  we  imagine,  from  the  genend 
oelief  that  we  are  of  that  privil^ed 
class  which  "  much  learnmg"  hath 
warped  aside  from  pursuing  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  mankind.  This  cha- 
racter we  obtained  almost  on  our  fint 
visit,  having  been  descried  by  some 
rustics, 

"  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fogi," 

at  tbe  "  grim  and  sultry  hour  of  noon," 
reading  in  a  "  print^  book,"  when 
we  had  given  out  that  we  were  going 
"  a-fishiug."  It  was  not  the  way  to 
catch  fish,  they  were  certain,  and  yet 
our  basket  was  generally  well  filled. 
"  It  was  very  odd !"  they  said  ;  and 
thenceforth  we  were  never  expected  to 
do  any  thing  like  any  body  else.  And, 
sooth  to  say,  we  seldom  did  ;  for  the 
feeling  of  independence,  as  Sancho 
Panza  saith  of  sleep,  ''  doth  as  it  were, 
cover  a  man  as  with  a  blanket."  There 
are,  perchance,  times  and  places  when 
and  where  nien  must  '*  mow,  and 
chatter,  and  grin,"  and  play  the  ape 
among  their  fellow- men ;  but,  wheare 
the  pure  stream  glides  by  in  its  elo- 
quent beauty,  ana  the  thousand  grace- 
ful forms  and  tints  of  the  waving  foli- 
age rustle  around,  and  the  clouds  sail 
high  in  the  blue  firmament  above  oar 
head,  our  spirit  leaps  within  ua  widi 
joy  and  gkdness,  we  inhale  the  free 
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air  of  HeaveD,  oiffseWes  tt  free ;  and 
eareUn,  in  the  ftilneta  of  our  de- 

<*  Thy  spirit.  Independence !  let  me  share, 
Locd  of  tbe  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye!" 

And  we  feel  that  we  are  indebted  to 
and  blest  bj  Omb  alone — Hm  **  in 
whom  we  bTe>  and  more^  and  have 


Nowj  if  the  man  who  hath  lived  an 
artiftci^  life^  till  his  enjoyments  fade 
before  him  for  rerr  weariness,  so  that 
he  hstlesaly  roameth  from  Dan  to Beeiw 
sheba,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none, 
and  ercr  ezdaiming,  **  Cui  bono !" 
dolh  not  understand  this,  let  him  be 
of  good  heart,  for,  "  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth'^  than  have 
**  been  dreamt"  of  in  his  *'  philoso- 
phj."  We,  too,  have  "  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,"  and 

**  Ran  each  extreme  of  folly  through, 
And  lived  with  half  the  town." 

*<  It  is  very  odd,"  that  men  should 
Unnder  ao  abominably  in  their  search 
after  happiness.  Our  senses  were  given 
to  us  for  the  purposes  of  enjoyment, 
and  our  reason  was  meant  to  direct  us. 
Weil,  *«  it  is  very  odd !"— away  we  go, 
in  expectation  of  finding  "  Happiness, 
our  being's  end  and  aim,"  by  gallop- 
ing after  fashion,  folly,  and  even  vice ; 
anv  thing  rather  than  poor  reason,  who 
is  kicked  into  the  ditch  by  the  way- 
fide,  to  struggle  forth  as  she  may.  And 
for  our  senses — What  do  we  with 
them  ?  Do  we  not  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  deprave  and  vitiate  them  ? 
Stew-pans,  and  all  the  infernal  ''  ba* 
teiie  de  cuisine,"  are  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  appetite  to  ad- 
mit into  the  system  a  series  of  villain- 
oas  compounds,  that  shall  destroy  our 
natunl  taste  and  relish  for  that  which 
is  simple  and  wholesome.  The  eye  is 
tator^  to  judge  of  beauty  by  Fashion, 
and  to  conaider  even  lovely  woman 
**  frightful,"  if  her  head  be  not  bound 
up  tight  as  the  wax  of  a  Burgundy 
cork,  or  encumbered  by  a  square  yard 
of  thatch,  patch,  pomatum,  or  lace, 
as  that  capricious  ^^ddess  may  dictate. 
Under  her  guidance,  the  exquisite  and 
endkss  variety  of  form  displayed  in 
vegetation  becometh  rugeed  and  coarse 
to  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  he  planteth 
his  trees  in  straight  lines,  and  clippeth 
them  into  the  misshapen  semblance  of 
lurds,  beasts,  and  hobgoblins.  And, 
for  his  ears,  he  knoweto  not  what  he 


would  have.  Could  he,  in  his  fasti- 
diousness, command  the  birda  of  the 
air,  the  rooks,  as  they  passed  overhead, 
ihig^t  caw,  <'  I'd  be  a  butterfly ;"  the 
nightingale  warble,  **  Soots,  wha  hae 
wi  Wallace  bled !"  and  the  pigeon 
and  the  ring-dove,  **  Rookety  coo," 
•*  I've  been  roaming."  "  It  is  very 
odd!" 

And  yet  this  is  man  !  Phaugh !  Fob ! 
This  is  the  **  similis  Deo"  animal,  who 
Btrutteth  to  and  fh>  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  ^*  vaunting  himaelf  and  be- 
ing pufied  up,"  with  scornful  brow  and 
haughty  mien,  as  though  he  verily 
believed  that  he  had  nude  himself, 
and  all  the  vast  creation  with  which 
he  is  surrounded  1 

"  Mais,  retoumons  k  nos  moutons." 
—Let  us  return  to  the  butcher's  shop. 
We  ordered  the  calf's  head,  opining 
that  Cunegunda  might  bedevil  it  into 
mock  turtle  for  to-morrow,  when  the 
rector,  the  squire,  and  the  captain,  are 
to  dine  at  our  cottage.  And  then» 
*'  it  is  very  odd,"  we  knew  not  what 
to  say  next.  Had  we  been  intent  on 
mischief,  however,  we  are  firmly  per* 
Buaded  we  should  have  been  at  no 
loss  ;  but  ever  thus  is  it  when  a  good 
deed  is  to  be  performed — a  lion  start- 
eth  up  in  the  way.  It  suddenly  occur- 
red  to  us  that  we  might  really  be  doing 
mischief,  if  there  was  nothing  "  going 
on"  between  the  parties,  should  we  in- 
troduce the  name  of  such  a  lily  of  the 
valley  as  Sally  In^lis  to  such  a  long- 
legged,  hard-trottmg  butcher.  Then, 
why  came  we  here  ?  It  was  not  to  seek 
after  a  calf's  head,  for  we  bad  all  that 
we  wanted  in  that  way  at  home,  and, 
moreover,  we  generally  leave  those 
matters  to  Cunegunda.  '*  It  was  very 
odd,"  and  we  thought  it  more  parti- 
cularly odd,  when,  casting  our  eyes 
on  the  op|)osite  side  of  the  way,  we 
saw  the  short  name  and  long  pole  of 
M'Nab  the  barber,  the  very  man  of 
all  others,  within  ten  miles  round,  to 
throw  a  light  upon  the  subject.  There 
he  sat,  according  to  his  wonted  habit, 
twisting  a  few  nairs  about,  and  com- 
posing lamentations  over  the  days  of 
perukes,  cauliflowers,  toupees,  and 
powder ;  while  his  own  locks  had  as- 
sumed a  snowy  whiteness,  as  though 
despairing  of  keeping  up  their  long- 
accustomed  alpine  tint  from  any  ex- 
traneous source. 

Now,  your  village  barber,  that  is,  he 
of  the  old  school,  for  we  never  encou- 
rage your  "  Waterloo"  cutting  shops 
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/—your  Tillage  barber  is,  generally,  a 
good  cinl  lort  of  a  fellow,  and  some- 
what of  an  angler  withal,  a  name 
which  with  us  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins.  And  so  old  Jerry  M'Nab  is 
a  bit  of  a  favourite,  or  "  crony"  of 
ours;  and  he  opened  his  door,  and 
stood  with  glistening  eyes  to  welcome 
us,  ere  we  had  crossed  half  the  space 
between  him  and  the  butcher's.  Now, 
Jerry  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  when 
a  man's  hair  begins  to  "  baldify," 
(that  is  his  term,)  it  cannot  be  cut 
tood'ten;  therefore,  in  ten  seconds, 
we  were  installed  in  his  ann«chair, 
and  enveloped  in  a  table-cloth,  and 
the  glittering  sdssars  were  flourishing 
about  our  pericranium.  Such  hath 
been  the  legitimate  situation  for  gos- 
sipping  from  time  immemorial,*  and 
we  felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  inquire  if 
any  news  were  stirring  in  the  village. 
"  None,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  unlike 
the  generality  of  inquirers,  we  were 
plea^  to  hear  that  such  was  the 
case.  But  a  wretched  shaver  indeed 
is  he,  who,  when  he  hath  got  a  man 
down  in  one  of  his  chairs,  and,  as  it 
were,  at  his  mercy,  cannot  say  eomc" 
thmg  to  him.  Yet  such  we  have  seen, 
(our  flesh  seems  crimping  on  our  bones 
as  we  think  thereof,)  when  compelled 
to  commit  a  "  morning  call,"  and  en* 
dure  a  ^vf^rtvuf  Aaimv,  for  what  wot 
we  of  the  adulterated  white,  mavhap 
Cape  at  h/ome  made,  which  goeth  its 
eternal  round,  with  a  tail  of  ginger- 
broad,  or  jaw-breaking  biscuits  ? 

Think  not,  fidr  and  gentle  lady! 
thftt  we  do  not  properly  estimate  thine 
industrv  in  the  manufacturing,  t>r 
concocting  of  thy  **  home  made,"  from 
thy  worthy  grandmother's  receipt 
-No— we  agree  with  you  perfectly, 
and  think  "it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the 
fomily"  We  really  swallow  a  glass, 
occasionally,  at  three  houses :  but,  as 


a  general  custom,  we  have  not  dared 
to  make  the  experiment  aince  a  lady, 

for  whom  we  feel  the  greatest  rea|wet, 
and  towards  whom  we  were  anxious 
to  make  the  agreeable,  took  us  in  hand^ 
and  played  us  as  skilfblly  through  a 
maze  of  bottlee,  as  ever  surly  trout  or 
jack  was  guided  by  veteran  angler 
amid  the  weeds,  roots,  and  shelves  of 
the  running  waters.      She  believed, 
good  easy  soul,  in  her  very  heart,  that 
the  preference  given  to  foreign  wines 
was  merely  a  prejudice.     *'  It  ia  very 
odd  1"  for  she  is  really  a  clever  body 
enough.    But  so  it  is.    And  she  bad 
a  favourite  maxim,  namely,  that,  *'  if 
made  wine  was  kept  to  a  certain  age, 
you  would  not  know  what  you  were 
drinking."   In  the  truth  of  this  adage 
we  perfectly  concurred,  for  the  wines 
at  dinner,  particularly  the    psesdo 
champaigne,  had  completely   *'  bo- 
thered" us:  and  she,  having  made  a 
short  trip  **  over  the  water,"    bad 
learned  tne  French  mode  (see  Sterne) 
of  taking  a  compliment,    when  its 
meaning  is  at  all  doubtfid.     Smiling 
then  most  complacently,  she  filled  a 
glass,  with  her  own  hand,  ftom  a  fresh 
bottle,  and,  her  bright  eyes  glistening 
triumphantly,  presented  it  to  us,  ex- 
claiming, *'  There !  now,  tell  me  what 
that  is  if  you  can."    Had  it  been 
poison  (we  were  some  years  younger 
then)  we  must  have  swallowed  it. 
Down  it  went ; — bat,  to  give  it  a 
name,  more  perplexed  were  we  than 
the   father   of  Tristram   Shandy.— 
<<   lo   !"    thought    the    Udy,   and 
'^  heigho !"  thought  we.    "  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  by  one  single  glass," 
quoth   she — and   then— oh  !  wen— 
another  bottle  of  another  aort  was  pro- 
duced, and  "another  and  another" 
stood,  producible,  like  the  ghosts  of 
Banquo's  heirs.    Has  the  woman  no 
bowels  ?  thought  we  : — ^And  surely. 


*  Certainly  ever  since  the  days  of  Theophrastiu,  who  speaks  o^Tk  iwfi7«  ««»«  nf** 

«rJ0'i«S  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  morning  ^<  noctes**  withoat  caulker  or  toddy.  Hinn- 

dram  work !  litde  pattonised  by  us.    We  have  it,  however,  from  good  authority,  that 

there  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  certain  shavers  of  the  lower  class,  who  *'  opoate" 

upon  the  chin  for  a  penny,  and  give  a  <<  glass  of  gin  into  the  bargain.*'    Truly  theie 

niodem  Lidni,  who  have  thus  emancipated  their  profeision  from  an  odium  of  move 

than  two  thousand  years*  standing,  merit  immortality.    Let  not  the  '^  tonsor  princepi,** 

who  adorneth  his  rooms  with  the  similitude  of  palm  trees  and  Egyptian  monsten,  and 

**  taketh  in  the  news,*'  to  beguile  the  time  of  the  ''  gentlemen  waiting  their  turn,**  iros- 

'gine  that  he  hath  achieved  a  novelty.    Let  him  take  his  Horace,  (of  course  no  Baiber- 

osissimus  would  venture  upon  *'*•  a  Brutus,**  withoat  reading  the  bard  of  Venusiam,) 

and  refresh  his  memory  by  perosing  the  commencement  of  the  7di  Satire,  lib.  1. 

•'  ProecHpti  regis,  &c.  •  •  •  •  •  opinor 

Omnibus  ct  lippis  notum  tonsoribus  < 
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though  we  have  often  deplored  the  ar« 
raDgement,  nerer  did  we  feel  more  re- 
spect for  the  old  Goth,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  who  introduced  the 
cnstDm  of  ae^ration  between  the 
sexes  after  dinner ;  for,  to  the  obser- 
Tance  of  that  costoniy  do  we  con- 
sdentionaly  attribute  the  preservation 
of  oar  valuable  existence.  **  Here's 
to  thee,  old  Cerberus !"  said  we,  in- 
staoter,  in  a  bumper  of  Glenlivet. 
**  It's  very  odd"  that  ladies  should 
love  to  metamorphose  themselves  in- 
to ceUarmen.  Economy  is,  doubtless, 
praiseworthy  ;  but,  we  are  marvel- 
lously mistaken  if  any  thing  is  saved 
by  the  generality  of  these  compound 
incorporators  of  sour  fruit,  sugar,  and 
brandy.  What  with  the  waste  be- 
cause it  is  only  *'made  wine" — a  foul 
cask  every  now  and  then — "misses," 
and  mistakes,  and  ''  turnings  off,"  to 
be  rectified  by  more  sugar  and  more 
brandy,  ad  libitum,  it's  a  poor  specu- 
lation at  the  present  price  of  wine. 
We  were  once  told — ^but  we  cannot 
beKeve  it — that  "  it  did  quite  as  well 
as  any  other,  to  give  to  the  poor." 
This  we  look  upon  as  a  libel — unless 
it  shall  have  been  administered  in  lieu 
of  phjTsic,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
**  alt  right/'  as  the  guard  says  before 
the  coachman  sets  all  agoingt  But, 
as  we  said  before,  there  are  some  rare 
exoeptiona. 
*'  How  do  you  contrive  to  fill  up 

Jrour  time  ?"  asked  we  of  him  of  the 
ong  pole,  (whidi  pole,  by  the  way, 
we  opine  to  be  a  degraded  semblance 
of  the  caduceus  of  Mercury.)  "  Your 
regrets  for  past  times  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  you  had  no  eartlily 
thing  to  employ  yourself  about.  What 
is  that  little  mess  of  hair  that  you 
were  twiddling  in  your  fingers  just 
now, up  in  the  corner?  Eh,  M'Nab  ?" 
Jerry  began  to  titter  at  the  idea  of 
our  being  ignorant  of  such  matters ; 
and  then,  for  our  edification,  went  on 
to  state,  that  the  making  of  *'  them 
things,"  which,  he  at  length  told  us, 
were  artificial  fronts  for  the  **  wo- 
nenkind/'  waa  now  one  of  his  prki- 
cipal  sources  of  employment. 

''  Artificial  fronts  for  women  in  a 
country  village  !"  exclaimed  we.  "In 
town  we  wonder  at  nothing — all  is 
artificial,  fronts  and  every  thing  :  but 
Aere,"  and  we  lifted  the  iVinge-like 
thing  between  finger  and  thumb, 
"  Aere,  where  nature  reigns  or  ought 
to  reign,  what  old  foolish  boily  can 

Vol,  XXV. 
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you  find  here  so  besotted  as  to  be 
Ashamed  of  her  grey  hairs,  when  every 
body  must  know  her  age  ?  Fob  !  A 
false  front  indeed  1"  and  we  dropt  the 
petty  demi- semi -peri  wig  in  con- 
tempt "  He,  he!"  quoth  Jerry. 
"  If  your  honour  knew  as  much  of 
the  women-kind  as  I  do — *'  "  Heaven 
fbrbid  V  thought  we,  for  the  ftllow 
has  had  three  wives,  and,  by  aU  ac^ 
counts,  none  of  them  any  thing  very 
particular — "  You  wouldn't  wonder 
9t  such  a  fashion  as  this.  But  this,** 
continued  he,  holding  the  thing  up, 
between  himself  and  the  light,  as 
though  admiring  his  own  handiwork, 
**  this  is  not  for  any  M  woman,  but 
for  the  prettiest  girl  within  ten  miles 
of  this  place,  let  the  other  be  who 
she  may."  Now, "  it's  very  odd,"  we 
do  not  think  we  can  possibly  know 
(dl  the  ])retty  girls  within  ten  miles, 
but  we  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  for  Sally  Inglis  ?" 
The  man  of  wigs  stuttered,  and  stam- 
mered, and  looked  grave,  and  said 
that  "  we  (meaning  himself  and  the 
other  three- and-  twenty  barbers  of  the 
district)  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  tpll,"  &c.  "  Jerry,"  said  we 
seriously,  "  this  will  not  do.  You 
kno#  that  Sally  is  a  sort  of  favourite 
— and  you  know  likewise  who  recom« 
mended  her  to  the  widow  Jones— 
and,  by  Jove!  ihe  shall  not  wear  a 
false  front."  «  Why,"  said  the  bar. 
her,  "  it  was  not  Sally's  doings  alto- 
gether ;  but  her  mistress's,  who  said 
that  she  did'nt  like  to  see  her  come 
into  the  psrlonr  with  her  hair  in  pa- 
pers, nor  yet  all  hanging  about ;  and 
w  she  is  to  have  a  front,  as  it  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time." — "  An  old 
Jezebel  I"  said  we ;  "  and  no  doubt 
she  has  got  a  better  fbr  herself.  That's 
the  way  wheif  an  old  woman  once 

turns  blue" "  Blue !"  exclaimc d 

the  astonished  shaver,  "the  widow 
Jones  turned  blue  /"— "  Yes,"  we  re- 
plied, "  blue  as  a  blue  bottle."— 
"  Then  that,'*  quoth  the  barber,  "ac- 
counts for  her  sending  to  me  this  morn- 
ing for  rouge." — *'  Rouge !"  we  re- 
peated in  amazement;  "  blue  and 
red !"  and  then,  thinking  on  the  ex- 
treme silliness  of  the  old  body,  in  thus 
exposing  her  fblly  in  the  village,  when 
she  might  have  obtained  the  abomi- 
nation at  the  market  town,  we  added-, 
"  and  very  green  too !" — "  It's  tery 
odd,"  observed  Jerry,  who  was  evi- 
dently posed ;  "  blue,  red,  and  green  ?" 
M 
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— "  Aye,"-  said  we,  fooled  and  fooling 
'  to  the  top  of  our  bent ;'  "  aye,  and 
white,  Jerry,  white  as  thy  powder 
puff."—"  Blue,  red,  green,  and  white ! 
I  can't  make  it  out ;"  quoth  the  bar- 
ber, speaking  slowly,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly,  as  though  he  began  to  suspect 
that  our  *'  chief  end  of  man"  was  da- 
maged in  a  degree  which  his  art  could 
not  repair. 
Away  then  went  we,  murmuring 

*'  Blue  spirits  and  red, 

Green  spirits  and  grey," 
to  the  Rectory,  in  order  to  consul^ 
with  the  good  lady  of  the  house  how 
Sally  Inglis  was  to  be  saved  from  "  the 
three  perils,"  the  false  fronts,  a  blue 
painted  mistress,  and  a  jolly  butcher. 
"  It's  very  odd !"  We  men  think, 
all  of  us  at  times,  particularly  well  of 
our  own  talents,  acquirements,  inven- 
tion, &C.  &c ;  but  when,  with  our 
boasted  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
"  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  we  are  at  a 
loss,  what  do  we  ?  We  consult  "  the 
womankind ;"  and  lo !  "  the  gordian 
knot  thev  do  unfold,  familiar  as"  we 
thrust  the  envelope  from  a  main- 
tenon  cutlet.  The  good  lad v  did  * '  se- 
riously incline"  unto  our  tale.  Some- 
tiroes  there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
countenance,  particularly  when  we 
spake  of  the  widow  Jones's  '*  Mooreish" 
propensities;  but  she  listened  patient- 
ly unto  the  end — and  then  said  that 
the  only  subject  of  her  fears  was  the 
widow  Jones's  back  door,  which  had 
not  entered  at  all  into  our  calculations, 
although  we  saw  instantly  that  there 
,  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  there- 
from, and  resolved  to  get  it  stopped 
up.  "  They  are  sad  things  for  ser- 
vants," continued  the  gentle  dame, 
*'  and  have  been  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  easy  access  afforded  by  them  to 
idle  gossips  introduces  idleness,  and 
then  clandestine  habits — and  so  on— 
and  then,  when  there  is  only  one  ser- 
vant, as  in  the  present  case" 

We  felt  the  truth  of  her  observa- 
tion, and  not  a  little  ashamed  that  we 
had  been  vapouring  and  rhapsodizing 
all  the  morning  about  imaginary  dan- 
gers, and  utterly  overlooked  that  which 
was  rejl.  The  lady  resumed  by  ob- 
serving. "  we  must  make  allowances 
for  what  Miss  Scraggs  {it  in  the  lion- 
net  and  silks)  says — she  is  a  little  apt 
to  see  more  than  other  people,  and  has 
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been  telling  me  a  strange  tale  this 
morning,  which,  really,  I  can  hardiy" 
-*— •    **  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer 
arc  as  wounds,"*  said  we — "  which 
we  must  do  all  in  our  nower  to  heal," 
added  the  dear  benevolent  soul  mild- 
ly.   ''  Heaven  bless  her!"  thought 
we,  as  she  left  the  room,  to  put  on  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  to  go  forth  into  the' 
village  on  her  errands  of  mercv.   And 
then,  being  left  alone,  our  though ta 
wandered  to  the  blighted  dreams  of 
our  youth,  to  wither^  hopes,  boned 
in  the  everlasting  silence  of  the  tomb. 
"  Had  it  been  our  lot,"  thought  we, 
''  to  realize  those  dreams,  to  wander 
with  that  fondly-beloved  one  through 
the  mazes  of  this  wilderness,  far  dif- 
ferent had  been  our  path  of  life  \  We 
might    then,   in  our  day   and    ge- 
neration, have  been— not  like   that 
stunted  willow,  left  dry  and  wither- 
ing upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver, wnen  the  living  waters  changed 
their  course — nor  like  the  hollow^ 
scathed  oak,  which  shooteth  forth  a 
few  green  leaves  in  summer,  as  though 
in  mockery  of  its  former  self — but— 
oh,  no !    It  is  a  vain  presumption  ! 
The  course  of  man  can  be  trod  but 
once.     What  we  really  are  we  know 
but  in  part,  and  of  what  we  might 
have  been,  under  other  auspices,  no- 
thing."   What  strange  creatures  we 
are ! — ^not  five  minutes  before,  had  our 
young  friend  Robert  entered  the  room, 
we  should  have  been  delighted  to  join 
him  in  any  gambol,  for  we  love  child- 
ren ;  but,  he  came  in  then,  and  we 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  "  it's  very 
odd,"  we  clasped  him  to  our  bosom, 
and  could  have  wept  over  him  \  Some 
undefined,  misty  illusions  of  the  fear- 
ful past  were  floating  before  our  eyes 
— and,   when  he   inquired    for    his 
"  mamma,"  we  arose  and  walked  to 
the  window.     Yet  we  are  not,  by  na- 
ture, lachrymose.  We  feel  that  we  are 
not,  and  know  that  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for ;  but — at  times,  when 
the  mind  glances  retrospectively,  bit- 
ter fancies  will 

**  Overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud.** 

**  It's  very  odd !"  Here  we  are,  walk- 
ing erect  in  our  conceit,  and  fancying 
unto  ourselves  that  we  know  some- 
what of  the  human  mind :  and  yet, 
joy  and  grief  come  welling  forth  from 
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the  heart,  as  from  a  ipring  of  strange 
waters,  why  and  how  we  know  not. 
Who  is  there  that  can  say  unto  biin« 
self,  "  I  will  be  joyoas  to-day,  and  no 
doud  shall  pass  over  my  soul  ?"  Pro- 
spmty  giyeth  not  contentment,  and 
adyersity  is  brightened  by  the  sunny 
gleams  of  ho^    And  what  we  call 
nigh  or  low  spirits — whence  are  they  ? 
Certain  erenu  may  produce  either; 
bat,  seldom  is  it  that  we  can  trace 
them  to  their  source — and  the  strange 
imaginations  and  eccentric  excursions 
of  the  mind — Can  we  control  them  ? 
The  most  intensely  occupied,  engaged 
in  the  most  interesting  of  their  pur- 
suits, have  unbidden  fantasies  float- 
mg  and  passing  before  their  imagi- 
nations.     Eyen  in  those    moments, 
which  we  determine  shall  be  hallow- 
ed, consecrated,  and  set  apart  from  all 
others — are  they  not  broken  in  upon 
by  fleeting  and  trivial  things  ?  Dreams, 
fiaions,    hopes,   and  reminiscences? 
The  internal  nrocess  of  our  minds  is 
Utterly  beyond  our  comprehension  or 
government.    But  of  this  we  are  as« 
Bured,  that  our  actions  are  at  our  own 
command,  and  that  we  know  well  how 
we  ought  to  steer.    We  are  like  ships 
at  sea.     There  may  be  rioting  and 
carousing,  thoughtless  gaiety,  melan- 
choly and  profound  study,  the  timid 
spirit,  and  we  daring  mind,  breathing 
defiance  on  its  enemy  even  in  slum- 
ber:— ^these,  and  more  jarring  dis- 
cords, may  be  within,  while  the  state- 
ly vessel  keeps  her  steady  course,  amid 
the  torbulent  and  angry  waste  of  wa- 
ters.    Reason  was  given  to  preside  at 
the  helm  :  and  He,  at  whose  breath 
die  wondrous  and  complicated  frame 
started  into  existence,  and  who  launch- 
ed her  forth  upon  the  deep,  hath  not 
sent  her  unprovided  with  a  chart  to 
direct  her  unto  the  desired  haven. 
This  chart  the  Christian  knows.   Bat 
enough,  mayhap  "  somewhat  too  much 
of  this." 

The  Rector's  daughter,  Jane,  has 
ever  been  a  great  favourite  of  ours  ; 
not  so  much  for  her  beauty— though 
of  that  she  hath  enough  wherevnthal  to 
^adden  a  parent's  eye — as  for  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  that  glorious 
overflowing  spring  of  filial  afibction 
which  shameth  the  term  '*  obedience." 
A  dull  and  cold  word,  more  fit  for  the 
parade  than  the  fireside,  where  hearts 
are  ''mingled  in  peace,"  and  every 
wish  is  mutually  anticipated.  She 
bad  just  retomed  from  a  brief  visit  at 
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"  The  Hall."  and  walked,  with  her 
niother  leaning  upon  her  arm,  into  the 
village.  We  accompanied  them,  and 
met  the  Rector,  who,  as  is  his  wont, 
had  been  visiting  the  sick,  and  com- 
forting the  widow  and  the  orphan  in 
their  affliction.  Far  different  were 
then  our  feelings  from  those  feverish 
and  angry  sensations  which,  in  our 

Erevious  ramble,  had  driven  us  fronot 
ouse  to  house,  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
imagining  evil  in  all  we  saw,  and  bit- 
terly devising  strange  mirth  at  the 
frailties  of  our  fellow  creatures.  A  be- 
nign influence  seemed  to  hover  round 
us.  We  were  about  to  do  good ;  and 
we  were  linked  in  our  pursuit  with 
those  whom  firm  principles,  and  se- 
clusioh  from  the  world,  had  enabled 
to  walk  in  "  the  path  in  which  they 
should  go,"  and  blessing  and  blest,  to 
keep  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way." 

We  loitered  along  till  we  came  to 
old  Nanny  Inglis's  cottage ;  and  there 
the  good  lady  entered  alone.  '*  It's 
very  odd !"  the  older  some  people  get, 
the  more  stupid  they  seem  to  become. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  Sally's  mother 
in  the  first  place,  instead  of  talking 
nonsense  to  old  women  and  baibersT 
The  poor  woman  is  the  widow  of  the 
old  veteran  corporal,  who  saved  our 
uncle  George's  life  at  Bunker's  Hill ; 
and  many  a  day  have  they  both  dand- 
led us  on  their  knees,  ana  romped  and 
played  with  us  when  we  had  acquired 
strength  to  gambol,  and  there  was 
something  hopeful  about  us;  and 
many  a  fair  prophecy  concerning  our 
future  years  did  they  utter,  whicn  aa- 
suredly  would  have  come  to  pass,  if 
their  good  vnshes  could  have  effected 
so  desirable  a  consummation. 

Poor  Inglis  !  He  never  got  thebetter 
of  the  fatigue  and  irritation  of  mind 
consequent  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  dignity  of  drill  Serjeant  to  the 
•  *  *  volunteers.  His  awkward 
squads  were  indeed  awkward ;  yet 
Inglis  was  sanguine  at  first,  for  he  had 
seen'  good  soldiers  made  from  wor^e 
materials :  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
was  not  in  a  barrack  yard.  The  rustics 
would  hide  their  muskets  in  hedges 
and  ditches  to  be  "handy"  for  the 
next  day  of  meeting ;  and  their  con- 
sequent appearance  was  far  more  an« 
noying  to  tlic  veteran  than  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  him  in  anger.  He 
did  all  he  could— but,  though  soma 
years  had  then  elapsed;  the  volleys. 
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which  some  of  the  ''picked  men"  fired 
over  his  remains,  bure  a  sad  resem* 
blance  to  a  "  feu  de  joie."  Yet,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  for  we  were  present, 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  around  his 
grave.  If  he  had  a  fault,  they  say  it 
was  that  of  spinning  *'  loi^yams"  con- 
cerning the  American  war,  at  the  viU 
lage  alehouse,  where  he  was  as  much 
missed  as  Falstaff  at  the  Boar's  Head. 
There  he  had  his  daily,  or  rather  his 
evening  pipe,  tankard  and  bread  and 
clieese,  at  my  uncle's  expense,  who 
knew  the  corporal's  habits.  Perhaps 
my  uncle  was  wrong,  but  he  used  to 
say,  that  no  man  enjoys  freedom  so 
much  as  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been 
at  the  command  of  his  officers  all  the 
prime  of  his  days  ;  and,  he  added,  the 
air  of  an  inn  makes  a  man  free  the 
moment  he  enters  it.  *'  So,  there  let 
Inglis  enjoy  himself,  if  he  will ;  and, 
if  not,  he  knows  that  my  kitchen  is 
open  to  him.  Tell  me  not  of  the  im- 
morality of  a  second,  or  even  upon 
occasions,  of  a  third  pint  of  beer,  till 
we,  in  the  parlour,  have  discovered  sin 
in  the  "other"  bottle.  There,  boy  ! 
it  stands  with  you.  I  hate  cant.  Your 
labouring  men,  whom  the  king  him- 
self, Grod  bless  him !  cannot  make,  as 
he  ma^  dukes  andbrds,  are  unable  to 
brew  for  themselves :  and  shall  they  be 
deprived  of  a  wholesome  beverage  be- 
cause some  hypochondriac  Maw  worm, 
who  never  knew  the  meaning  of  warm 
openhearted  friendship  or  social  de- 
light, has  perchance  met  a  poor  fellow 
for  once  in  a  state  of  glorious  inde- 
pendence ?  Yes !  boy,"  for  so  he 
would  call  us  to  the  last,  "  had  it  not 
been  for  me,  the  license  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  White  Hart,  on 
the  hill-side— old  widow  Boyd  would 
have  been  faced  to  the  right  about, 
to  face  the  attacks  of  adversity  and 
old  age,  and  those  poor  fellows,  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  pint  of  beer, 
must  haveffone  two  miles  for  it,  at 
least.  And  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence?  a  waste  ot  time, 
which  is  the  labouring  man's  wealth, 
in  the  first  place:  and  then  talk  of 
morality  indeed  !  I  hate  cant,  boy  1 
Why,  the  man  who  went  so  far  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  would  take  two ;  and 
then,  waiting  for  his  companion,  a 
third,  and  so  on,  and,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  make  a  jollification  of  it.  And 
he  would  mix  with  strangers, 'poach- 
ers, thieves,  and  vagabonds,  insiead^of 
refreshing  himself  in  moderation,  af- 
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ter  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  among  his 
own  friends  and  neighbours.  Let  not 
a  man  be  driven  for  his  comforts  away 
from  the  spot  where  be  has  a  charao 
ter  to  maintain,  aye,  and  a  wife  (I 
wish  you  had  one,  boy !)  to  look  afler 
him.  The  bottle  stands  with  you. 
Here's  a  bumper  of  confusion  to  all 
canting  humbugs,  who  would  depriTO 
the  poor  man  of  *' genuine  homebrew* 
ed,"  which  would  soon  be  scarce 
enough,  if  it  were  not  for  competition* 
Zounds !  what  would  the  British  bay- 
onet be  in  the  next  generation,  if  these 
fellows  had  their  way  ?  Now,  I  look 
upon  the  corporal's  chair,  at  the  fire« 
side,  to  be  worth  five  pounds  a-year 
to  the  landlord.  I  calculate  that  it  will 
add  ten  years,  at  least,  to  M'Nab's 
life,  who  had  be^n  to  ''  soak  hiua* 
self,"  under  his  lamentations  for  de- 

farted  wigs  and  hair  powder.  And 
know,  fur  I  have  given  him  orders 
to  that  effect,  that,  u  any  man  in  the 
village,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
mak^s  a  beast  of  himself  in  that  house, 
the  corporal  will  ''  cut  him  dead  ;" 
and,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  human  na« 
ture,  that  will  have  more  effect  than 
canting  to  him  for  a  month.  I  re- 
member once,  in  America,  when  I 
commanded  a  party  on  the  banks  of 
the  Penobscot  river,  that  a  govern- 
ment sloop,  laden  with  rum" and 

so  the  worthy  old  gentleman  would  run 
on,  for  he  was  occasionally  given  to  pro- 
sing a  trifle.  And,  in  truth,  the  habit 
seemeth  yet  to  continue  in  the  family, 
for  this  is  a  long  digression,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  have  little  connexion  with 
prettjr  Sally's  present  concerns,  saving 
that  It  ireateth  somewhat  of  her  '^pa- 
rentage." 

We  were  all  anxious  to  hear  the  re- 
suit  of  the  conference  at  the  widow 
Inglis's  cottage ;  but,  when  the  good 
laoy  of  the  Rectory  joined  us,  not  a 
word  would  she  oisdose:  yet  there 
was  a  smile  upon  her  countenance,  a 
playful  and  benignant  smile,  that  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
with  the  trifling  exception  of  a  certain 
mischievous  triumph,  when  her  eye 
glanced  towards  us,  and  which  re- 
minded us  of  the  butcher's  braggard* 
ism,  when  he  averred  that  he  had 
'^  floored  as  great  a  calf  this  morning 
as  ever  he  saw  in  his  bom  days.' 
''  It's  very  odd  1"  thought  we ;  hut  we 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  own 
proceedings  in  half  a  second,  being 
proudly  conscious  that  the  '*  delicate 


And,"  iriio  hid  now  Uken  the  work 
ia  baad,  was  «  spirit  invoked  to  the 
task  by  ounelyes.     And  we  stratted 
iloDgnpimidlyAaoldPraspero.  ''It's 
very  odd !"  we  pretend  to  loTt  the 
truth :  yet,  if  any  thing  that  we  have 
WMlertaken  gpea  on  wrong,  how  miser- 
ably are  we  wont  to  shuffle,  and  en- 
desroar  10  shift  the  blame  from  our  own 
sbooMers,  and  accuse  chance,  or  the 
awkwardness  of  others,  though,  in 
reality,  the  iault  be  all  our  own :  and, 
OB  the  contrary,  if  things  prosper,  al- 
dioagh  we  may  have  "  given  it  up*** 
tike  a  posing  conundrum,  how  we  do 
bug  onrselTes,  and  rejoice  in  our  own 
dences.    Oh,  self  love!  with  what 
itnogo  people  art    thou   sometimes 
oamoored  I     Yet  art  thou  a  delight- 
fal  paadon,  having  no  rivals:  and, 
iQoreover,  thine  addresses  are  e?er  ac- 
cepted.   From  that  moment  we  had 
ooIy  to  look  on  and  porceive  what  fe- 
male influeaoe  and  activity  can  effect. 
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Sally  was  soon  brought  to  a  confession* 
and  it  appeared  that  she  did  know  tho 
reason  why  the  butcher  came  to  the 
back  door.  Matters  are  all  now  put 
into  a  train,  and  we  undersund  one 
another.  To-morrow  we  have  our 
psrty,  and  hone  to  do  something  com* 
foruble  for  the  young  people.  But 
''  it's  very  odd !"  the  interest  we  have 
taken  in  the  ^r  girl's  welfare  arose, 
no  doubt,  entirelv  from  our  youthrul 
reminbcences  of  her  father's  Idndness 
to  us  in  the  days  of  "  auld  lang  syne  :** 
and  yet  his  widow,  who,  though  called 
old  Nanny,  dedareth'she  is  not  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty,  seemeth,  like  queen 
Dido,  to  have  commenced  "  abolere 
Sychaeum."  And  her  iEneas,  the  roo« 
ving  cause  thereof,  appeareth  to  be  no 
other  than  M'Nab  the  barber,  who 
hath  already  buried  three  wives.  IVu- 
ly  "  it's  very  odd."  And,  moreover, 
the  widow  Jones,  they  say,  has  her  eye 
upon  wmebody.    Heaven  defend  us ! 


r  ABEWEX.L  TO  AM  ADOFTEn  DAUOHTIB. 

WrUten  ai  her  req^uest  when  obaui  to  etui  for  India. 

Thy  sails,  above  the  sea. 

With  favouring  breeaea  swell ! 
Eliza!    Take  with  thee 

This  brief,  but  warm  farewell. 

And  when  far  hence  thou'rt  goiM^ 

Where  all  is  sea  and  sky. 
The  tall  ship  rushing  on. 

The  swift  clouds  passing  by, 

Remember,  nought  can  ehedc 

The  feelings  of  the  soul : 
Till  memory  lies  a  wreck. 

They  roam  without  ccmtrol. 

And  mine  to  thee  shall  fly 

O'er  lands  and  billows  wild  ^ 
And,  hovering  round  thee,  cry, 

''  FareweUT  God  bless  my  oluld !" 

Alas  I  thou  art  now  to  roe 

As  a  daughter  gone  to  rest; 
And  I  must  think  on  thee 

As  a  i^irit  of  the  blest. 

Since,  when  thou  oomeat  again 

To  Britain's  sea-girt  dliore. 
This  "  Farewell"  may  remain. 

But  tliis  heart  will  be»t  no  more. 

r.  w. 
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SK&TCHEf  OF  Italy  and  tub  Italians^  with  Rsmares  on  Antiquities 

AND  Fine  Aut. 


introductory  KoncE. 

The  following  sketches  are  principally  drawn  from  the  works  of  Winkel- 
mann,  Groetke,  and  other  intellectual  Germans,  whose  copious  and  valuable 
remarks  on  Italy  have  been  hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  English  readers.  The 
Germans,  whom  Sterne  would  have  classed  amongst  his  "  inquisitive  travel- 
lers/' wander  over  the  classic  soil  of  Italy  with  intense  delight,  and  qualify 
themselves  for  ihis  darling  object  of  their  youthful  ambition  by  years  of  pre* 
paratory  study.  As  observers  of  human  nature  and  of  human  art,  they  are  at 
once  acute,  industrious,  and  impartial ;  and  they  are  enabled,  by  a  previously 
acquired  and  sound  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian^  of  Roiran  history  and 
antiquities,  to  gather  much  valuable  information,  where  the  more  indolent  and 
prejudiced  travellers  of  other  nations  discern  only  a  gleaned  field.  The  com- 
piler has  numbered  the  sketches,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  an  index 
to  the  various  authors  will  be  added. 


I.   ROHAN  banditti. 


The  most  authentic  and  interesting 
of  the  numerous  banditti  tales  which 
circulate  in  Rome,  is  the  detail  of  an 
attack  made  upon  the  villa  of  Baron 
v.  Rumohr,'  at  Olevano^  on  the  16th 
of  June  1819,  of  which  a  narrative 
was  transmitted  to  a  friend  in  Rome, 
by  the  hero  of  this  romance  of  real  life, 
a  young  and  intelligent  Swiss  painter, 
named  Salath^.  I  nave  extracted  the 
most  striking  particulars  in  the  words 
of  this  modern  Salvator. 

'^  I  had  been  residing  some  time  at 
Olevano,  a  small  town  in  the  moun- 
tains, near  Palestrina,  and  38  Italian 
miles  from  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
sketching  the  scenery  ;  and  before  my 
departure,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
Baron  v.  Rumohr,  who  occupied  a  vil* 
la  in  the  vicinity.  I  arrived  there 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
my  return  being  delayed  by  a  thunder 
storm  of  uncommon  violence^  accom- 
panied with  torrents  of  rain,  I  sat 
down  to  a  game  at  chess  with  the  Ba* 
ron,  after  which,  as  the  storm  still  ra- 
ged, we  were  pacing  up  and  down  the 
saloon,  accompanied  by  a  young  artist 
from  Mentz,  named  Rambour,  when 
suddenly  two  Italians,  armed  with  car- 
bines, and  dripping  with  rain,  entered 
the  room,  and,  in  tones  too  perempto- 
ry for  guests  or  travellers,  inquired 
for  the  master  of  the  house.  The  Ba^ 
ron,  whose  opulence  was  well  known 
in  the  vicinity;  saw  at  a  glance  that 


these  men  were  banditti ;  and,  guesa- 
ing  their  object,  replied,  with  ready 
and  wonderful  self-possession,  '  that 
he  would  go  and  call  him.'  Hastening 
from  the  saloon,  he  ran  down  stairs, 
and  escaped  from  the  house ;  but,  aa 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  pursued  by 
one  of  the  gang,  who  fortunately  slip- 
ped and  fell  on  the  wet  soil,  as  he  was 
levelling  his  carbine,  and,  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  the  Baron  was 
far  enough  on  his  way  to  the  adjacent 
town,  to  reach  it  in  safety.  Rambour 
had  succeeded  in  quitting  the  saloon 
with  the  Baron,  but  finding  himself 
pursued  by  one  of  the  robbers,  sought 
refuge  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook 
was  preparing  dinner.  '  There  are 
robbers  in  the  villa!  How  shall  we 
escape?'  said  he  to  the  cook,  who, 
coolly  pursuing  his  employment,  re- 
plied in  a  whisper,  '  I  know  it,  but  I 
shall  remain  where  I  am.'  Rambour 
then  darted  out  of  the  back  door,  and 
across  several  gardens,  until  he  arri- 
ved at  a  lonely  house,  where  he  re« 
quested  of  the  female  inmates  shelter 
mm  the  storm,  and  was  no  little  sur- 
prised to  find  them  perfectly  aware  of 
the  attack  upon  the  villa,  which  they 
told  him  as  the  news  of  the  day.  He 
did  not  long  delay  his  departure,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  Ole- 
vano. 

"  During  these  occurrences,  I  remain- 
ed in  the  saloon  with  one  of  the  rob« 
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ben;  and,  as  I  paced  up  and  down, 
ncked  my  invention  for  some  means 
of  escape.    Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud 
Kream  of  horror  from  Rambour,  ut- 
tered, most  probably,  when  he  saw  the 
carbine  leyelled  at  the  Baron.    Ap« 
preaching  in  my  walk  gradually  near- 
er to  the  door,  I  spran^  forward  and 
seised  the  door-latch ;  but  the  bandit, 
vbo  watched  my  gestures  with  the  eye 
of  a  hawk,  darted  towards  me,  and  le- 
Telled  his  carbine  close  to  my  breast. 
Immediately  I  struck  it  upwards  with 
sttcb  force  that  it  nearly  fell  from  bis 
hands,  but  in  an  instant  the  ruffian's 
naked  dagger  was  at  my  throat.     I 
paused  as  if  in  resignation  to  my  fate, 
W,  while  he  was  recovering  a  better 
grasp  of  his  carbine,  I  succeeded  in 
opening  the  door,  and  rushed  down 
stairs.    At  the  bottom,  however,  ano- 
ther robber  faced  me  with  a  levelled 
carbine,  and,  my  pursuer  being  close  at 
band,  I  oSert  d  no  farther  opposition. 
The    banditti   eagerly   searched   the 
house,  but  not  finding  the  fiaron,  con- 
claded  that  he  had  escaped,  and  by 
way  of  compensation,  seized  a  youth 
named  Baldi,  son  of  the  innkeeper  at 
Olevano,  who,  with  ill- timed,  and,  as 
it  proved,  disastrous  curiosity,  was  ga- 
xing  on  this  scene  of  outrage.    At- 
taching cords  to  one  hand  of  each  cap- 
tive, the  robbers  held  the  other  ends, 
and  after  making  free  with  my  watch, 
bade  us  move  on  through  the  still  hea- 
vy rain ;  and  although  constantly  im- 
peded by  the  cords,  which  were  held 
tight  to  keep  our  hands  behind  us,  we 
were  urged   forward  by  blows  and 
pushes  from  the  but- end  of  their  car- 
bines.    The  alarm-bell  now  sounded 
from  Olevano,  and  the  robbers,  shout- 
ing to  a  peasant  who  guided  them, 
'  To  the  forest !  To  the  forest !'  hand- 
ed their  wet  and  heavy  cloaks  to  a  goat- 
herd who  met  us  at  this  moment  as  if 
by  appointment,  quitted  the  high-road 
for  the  open  fit  Ids,  and  proceeded  with 
increased  rapidity,  until  they  reached 
a  rivulet  swollen  by  the  flood  of  rain 
into  a  broad  stream.    Here  they  halt- 
ed for  two  of  their  associates ;  and  du- 
ring the  pause  I  had  leisure  to  survey 
the  apparent  leader  of  these  despera- 
does, whom   they  addressed  by  the 
name  of  Nicola.     He  was  a  man  of 
dark  and  menacing  exterior,  and  ap- 
parently about  thirty- five  years  old. 
He  wore  a  round- brimmed,  high- 
crowned,  sugar-loaf  hat,  adorned  with 
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red  ribbands  and  gaudy-coloured  flow- 
ers. Strong  black  mustachios  and 
enormous  wniskers  almost  covered  his 
wild  features,  and  two  long  black  locks 
hung  over  his  ears,  excepting  which, 
his  nair  was  closely  croppy.  His 
throat  and  breast  were  naked ;  the  lat- 
ter was  thickly  covered  witli  strong 
black  hair,  and  in  his  ears  hung  hea- 
vy rings  of  gold.  Around  his  neck 
were  several  stringy  of  coral,  and  one 
of  pearls,  from  which  depended  a  cru- 
cifix of  black  ebony,  with  a  Christ  of 
gold.  His  short  jacket,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  were  of  green  velvet,  and  the 
waistcoat  was  adorned  with  three  rows 
of  silver  buttons,  while  his  leathern 
girdle  was  stuck  round  with  cartridges, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  appeared  a  long 
dagger,  with  a  black  horn  handle,  in- 
laid with  silver.  The  Papal  arms  were 
engraved  on  the  brass  clasp  of  his  belt ; 
a  decoration  which  surprised  me  no 
little,  until  I  recollected  having  heard 
that  the  reckless  habits  of  these  men 
did  not  preclude  a  profound  and  su- 
perstitious veneration  for  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church ;  and  indeed  the 
number  of  amulets  and  pictures  of 
saints  which  covered  his  breast,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  his  devotional  habits. 
His  carbine  was  suspended  behind  his 
shoulder  by  a  leathern  strap,  in  which 
were  also  fixed  a  silver  spoon  and  fork  ; 
and  instead  of  shoes,  he  wore  sandals, 
secured  by  long  bands,  which  wound 
spirally  up  his  naked  legs  as  high  as 
the  knees.  While  I  was  attentively 
observing  this  picturesque  ruffian,  he 
turned  fiercely  round,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed me.  '  I  shall  make  you  an- 
swerable for  the  Baron.  Your  friends 
must  raise  money,  or  it  will  go  hard 
with  you.' 

"  To  pacify  him,  I  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered a  httle  hoard  of  about  50 
scudi  in  gold,  which  I  had  saved  by 
long  economy,  to  defrav  my  expenses 
to  Naples.  This  I  told  him  as  1  hand- 
ed the  purse,  adding  that  I  was  a  poor 
Swiss  artist,  and  an  orphan,  support- 
ing myself  with  difficulty  by  profes- 
sional labour. 

"  *  But  if  so  poor,'  he  replied,  as 
he  poised  the  gold  in  his  hand,  '  how 
came  you  to  have  a  watch  ?  and  how 
did  you  travel  through  Italy  ?' 

"  *  The  watch,'  I  answered,  '  was 
left  to  me  by  my  father,  and  I  entered 
Italy  with  the  army  as  an  artilleryman. 
Afterwards  I  served  some  time  m  the 
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Swim  guftnU  on  Monte  Cavallo,  got 
tired  of  the  service,  and  rt turned  to 
painting  for  a  support/ 

'^  The  bandit  and  his  men  listened 
•with  growing  interest  to  my  replies^ 
and  questioned  me  minutely  respect- 
ing the  campaigns  I  had  served,  and 
the  countries  I  had  marched  through. 
They  appeared,  1  thought,  to  fiud  a 
gratification  in  the  close  resembknoe 
which  the  scenes  of  military  rapine  t 
bad  witnessed  bore  to  their  own  less 
honourable  process  of  exaction  and 
outrage.  We  now  resumed  our  march, 
and,  after  a  five- mile  walk,  halted 
afcain  under  a  projecting  rock  called 
Mora  rossa,  where  they  informed  me 
that  I  must  write  a  letter  to  obtain 
the  sum  required  for  my  ransom. 
One  of  the  robbers  cut  a  blank  leaf 
out  of  my  pocket  book  with  his  dag* 
ger ;  a  second  shook  some  gunpowder 
into  the  Kd  of  his  powder-flask,  let 
some  drops  of  water  ihll  into  it  fVom 
Lis  dripping  hat,  and  thus  prepared  a 
substitute  for  ink,  while,  with  my 
knife,  (  converted  a  wooden  splinter 
into  a  pen.  Two  of  the  gang  now 
suspended  a  pocket-handkerchief  oyer 
my  head,  to  protect  me  from  the  rain 
^hile  writing,  and  a  third  levelled  the 
point  of  his  dagger  at  my  throat. 
They  then  dictated  with  loud  tones 
and  menacing  gestures  aletter  to  Baron 
V.  Rumohr,  which  I  began  to  write 
in  German,  but  was  soon  compelled, 
by  Very  significant  gestures,  to  make 
use  of  Italian.  The  letter  was  in  sub* 
stance  as  follows : — '  Dear  Baron, 
My  life  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  if 
you  do  not  immediately  send  2000 
scudi  for  my  ransom,  I  snail  most  cer- 
tainly be  murdered.  In  mercy  do  me 
this  favour,  and  save  my  life. 

*  Salathe.' 

"  Before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
mortal  terror  under  which  I  penned 
this  short  letter,  I  was  required  to  ad- 
drtrss  another  to  the  innkeeper  at  01e« 
vano,  demanding  10,000  scuicli  for  the 
ransom  of  his  son,  after  which  the 
tetters  were  immediately  dispatched 
'  by  the  peasant  who  had  been  our 
guide.  With  rapid  steps  the  robbers 
now  commenced  anotner  five-mile 
stage  up  the  mountain-road.  The 
rain  still  fell  in  torrents ;  and  I  was 
so  utterly  worn  out  by  terror  and  pre- 
vious fatigue,  that  I  fell  exhausted  on 
the  grass,  telh'ng  the  bandits  that  I 
ihould  expire  before  them  if  they  did' 
not  allow  me  son^  repose.     They 
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paused  a  few  minutes  to  relieve  me, 
and  then  started  forward  ta  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  which  1  reach- 
ed utterly  exhausted  and  breathless, 
and-  was  allowed  to  repose  a  consider- 
able  time  under  a  befch-tree,  while 
the  robbers  looked  out  with  eagles 
eyes  into  the  vale  below,  to  see  if  they 
were  pursued.  Proceeding  at  lengta 
some  miles  farther  into  wis  moun- 
tainous region,  we  paused  for  the 
night ;  and  a  circular  hollow,  resem- 
bling a'crater,  was  selected  for  our  bi- 
vouac. I m mediately  a  fire  was  lighted 
by  one,  while  others  of  the  gang  helped 
themselves  to  a  calf  from  a  not  distant 
herd  of  cattle,  killed  and  flayed  it ; 
after  which  slices  of  the  flesn  were 
roasted  by  the  primitive  process  of  lay- 
ing them  on  the  fire,  and  turning 
them,  when  done  enough  on  one  side. 
A  few  hours  later  arrived  a  shepherd 
with  a  provision  of  wine  and  bread 
fbr  these  marauders,  who,  like  all 
others  of  their  tribe,  had  numerous 
satellites,  or  accessaries,  in  the  shape 
of  spies^  providers,  receivers,  and  bar- 
terers;  tnrough  whose  agency  they 
were  enabled  to  maintain  £e  requisite 
intercourse  with  civilized  society.  The 
dinner  being  soon  ready,  we  sat  down 
to  partake  of  it,  and  I  must,  injustice 
to  these  vagabonds,  acknowledge  that 
they  not  only  shared  alike  with  me, 
but  helped  me  first  During  our  meal 
the  captain  observed  in  the  possession 
of  the  shepherd  a  prayer-book  called 
Santa  Croce.  He  immediately  seized 
and  ofil;red  it  to  me,  saying,  '  You 
can  read  this  book.  Give  us  a  prayer 
out  of  it'  I  complied,  and  read  a 
prayer  to  the  robbers,  who  uncovered 
their  heads  and  listened  with  much 
apparent  unction,  especially  the  lead., 
er,  who  sighed  deeply,  and  repeatedly 
kissed  his  crucifix  with  much  fervour. 
When  I  had  concluded,  he  expressed 
himself  much  edified  by  the  prayer, 
and, immediately  ordered  a  requisition 
to  be  made  upon  the  town  of  Olevano 
for  five  similar  prayer-books.  This 
anomidous  personage  generally  kept 
aloof  from  the  others,  and  sat  with 
fblded  arms  in  silent  abstraction,  often 
sighing  deeply,  while  his  men  were 
full  of  life  and  animal  eigoyment 
This  reserve  was  probably  assumed  by 
the  captain  to  support  his  authority, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  as  their  defe- 
rence to  his  commanas  and  opinions 
was  very  obvious.  He  was  also  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  in  his  voca* 
IC 
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tioD,  anil  inTaiUbly  took  his  turn  at 
the  look-outy  in  oommon  with  tiift 
olben.  About  nine  at  night  arrived 
t«o  peasants  from  Olevano  wi^h  a 
lampter  horae^  caftying  a  iapt^«of 
faaoan,  breads  cheese,  and  a  keg  of 
wina»  and  the  bandits  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  nocturnal  ban- 

rt.     Shoes  from  the  remainder  of 
aalf  were  spitted  on  their  iron  imm^ 
rods,  and  I  was  compelled  to  contri« 
bate  my  assistance  as  a  tarnspit ;  bat 
in  return  for  my  labour  and  attention^ 
they  helped  me  firsts  and  always  to 
Ifae  choicest  morsels.     After  sapper, 
the  air  on  this  high  ground  being  ooU 
and  penetratiiig,  the  robbers  started 
SB  their  foet,  and  endesTonred  to  warm 
fhemselTes  by  danetns;.    With  riotous 
sofdiaiity  they  seized  my  hands,  ex« 
elaimtng,    «  Come    along,  Federioo, 
and  dance  with  as ;  it  will  warm  you.' 
Sensible  that  imquAiifled  submission 
was  my  best  policy,  I  joined  in  the 
dince  of  these  frolicsome  ruffians,  with 
a  hesry  heart,  and,  doubtless,  a  most 
indifibrent  grace.    At  midnight  a  roan 
was  statjoned  on  the  look- oat,  while 
the  mhera  stretched  themselyes  round 
the  lire  and  went  to  sleep.    I  lay  down 
en  the  wet  soil,  and  vainly  endeavour- 
ad  to  obtain  the  repose  I  so  much 
■ceded:    at  length  I  tried  a  sitting 
postnre,  and  succeeded  better.    Who 
will  believe  that  under  all  this  accu- 
■nilation  of  terror  and  suspense,  I  not 
only  enjoyed  refreshing  slumber,  but 
a  Boodiing  and  ddif^tful  dream !  Me- 
tlioaght  I  was  residing,  as  in  early 
yooth,  under  the  paternal  roof,  sur- 
rounded and  caressed  by  loving  pa« 
venta,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  with- 
out a  vrish  ungratifled.     Too  soon, 
alas !  thia  vision  of  by-gone  bliss  was 
broken.    The  mdst  and  penetrating 
eold  ^eedily  roased  me  to  a  chilling 
amse  oi  my  calamitous  situation— to 
the  bitter  consciousness  that  I  had  lost 
parents,  brothers,  «nd  sisters — that  I 
waa  a  osptive,  and  my  life  at  the  mercy 
of  cruel  aaid  reckless  robbers.    A  stout 
and  handsome  youth  of  twentv,  who 
tecllned  at  my  elbow,  roused  himself, 
sod  observing  my  extreme  depression, 
kindly  endeavoured  to  cheer  me.    - 
•  *' '  Federico/  said  he,  *  be  tranquil. 
We  ahall  do  you  no  injury ;  and,  be- 
fore long,  you  will  be  st  liberty.' 

*'  He  then  questioned  me  for  some 

time  about  my  native  country,  the  late 

^nr,  and  the  artillery  service.    While 

I  WBs  replying  to-his  queiies,  he  sud- 
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denly  interrupted  me  v^ith — '  Hear 
me,  Federico;  bsve  you  then  really 
no  more  money  ?* 

-  "  *  None  on  earth,f  I  replied,  *  ex- 
cept these  twoscudi,  and  son^e  smaller 
coins,  all  of  which  are  at  your  dis- 
posal.' 

%  "  *  No,'  said  he ;  '  I  will  not  take 
them.  They  will  pay  your  expenses 
back  to  Bo.ne.' 

''  Siowlypassed  this  miserable  night; 
Utii  at  length  the  davligbtdawned  upou 
the  hills ;  the  robbers  roused  them- 
selves,  and  sent  the  two  peasants  to 
Olevano  for  the  ransom  of  the  innkeep- 
er's son,  who  was  half  dead  with  terror, 
and  whom  from  time  to  time  they  tor- 
tured with  imprecations  and  menaces. 
Nor  did  I  altogether  •  escape  these 
brutal  frolics.  The  mischievous  Nico- 
la, drawing  his  long  dsgger  from  its 
shtath,  turned  to  me,  ss>ing,  '  How 
strange  it  is  that  we  can  never  get  the 
rust  of  human  blood  out  of  the  steel ! 
Say,  Federico ;  you  have  seen  service ; 
how  do  the  soldiers  contrive  to  keep 
their  arms  so  brigh t  ? '  I  told  him  that 
we  cleaned  them  with  fine  brick- dast 
and  vinegar. 

*' '  Hah  1  I  shall  recollect  that,'  said 
he,  poising  the  weapon  in  his  hand  with 
oomjplaoency,  and  then  with  trne  ban- 
dit-mdic  in  his  glittering  eyes,  he 
pointed  his  dagger  at  my  stomach,  and 
made  a  sudden  gesture  as  if  to  stab 
me.  '  There  is  a  firm  grasp  in  diis 
handle,'  he  continued  ;  ^  this  knife 
never  fiils  me,  Federico!  It  haa 
blanched  manv  a  cheek  for  ever.' 

'*  FearAil  of  rousins;  the  murderous 
propensities  of  this  human  tiger,  I 
concealed  aa  much  as  possible  my 
deadly  terror ;  and,  with  assumed  in- 
difierence,  I  inquired  his  reason  for 
stabbing  upwards  from  below  the  ribs, 
instead  of  plunging  the  d8£^;er  down^ 
wards  into  the  breast. 

"  <  We  know  better  than  that,  Fede- 
rico,' he  replied ;  '  the  blow  down- 
wards is  never  certain.  The  bonea  lie 
close,  and  often  resist  the  blade,  or 
give  it  a  wrong  direction;  but  the 
stab  upwards  reaches  the  heart  in  a 
moment,  and  never  fails.' 

*'  Thus  did  I  endeavour,  by  theoreti- 
cal discussion  and  inquiry,  to  prevent 
any  practical  experimenta  at  my  ex- 
pense, while  Nicola  continued  to  play 
with  his  dsgger;  gazing  on  it  the  while 
with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  then  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  point,  he  threw  it  aloft, 
and,  watching  its  revolutions,  caught 
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it  adroitly  by  the  handle  as  it  fell. 
Pleased  with  his  own  dexterity,  he 
offered  me  the  weapon,  challenging  me 
to  do  as  much.  I  declined  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  showed  him  another  trick, 
common  in  Germany,  by  attaching  a 
small  bit  of  paper  to  one  side  of  the 
blade,  and  rapidly  turning  the  dagger 
to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  paper 
on  both  sides  of  the  blade,  and  then 
on  neither  side  of  it.  The  robbers 
were  delighted  with  this  optical  delu- 
sion, but  not  one  of  them  could  guees 
how  the  trick  was  done.  I  revealed 
the  secret  to  the  captain,  who  tried, 
succeeded,  and  was  so  much  elated 
with  his  success,  that  his  savage  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  more  friendly  mean- 
ing ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  really 
won  his  heart. 

"  This  gleam  of  sunshine  was,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  a  dark  and 
threatening  incident.  Information  was 
received  that  soldiers  were  approach- 
ing through  the  valley;  and  imme- 
diately TOY  companion  and  I  were 
bound  with  cords,  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  told,  with  fierce  menaces,  that  our 
lives  should  be  answerable  for  theirs, 
and  that  if  the  soldiers  attacked  them, 
we  should  be  instantly  put  to  death. 
Ere  long,  however,  we  were  released 
from  our  bonds ;  intelligence,  as  I  af- 
terwards heard,  had  been  received  by 
spies,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Olevano, 
fearing  this  result,  had  prevailed  upon 
the  soldiers  to  retire. 

''About  eleven  o'clock  some  peasants 
arrived  from  Olevano,  with  200  scudi, 
and  several  watches  and  silver  spoons, 
as  a  ransom  for  young  Baldi.  Captain 
Nicola,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
took  the  proffered  valuables  on  his 
lap,  counted  the  money,  and  tossed 
the  plate  and  watches  on  the  grass,  ex- 
claiming, '  I  can  do  nothing  with 
such  trash  as  this — I  must  have  mo- 
ney !'  Indignant  at  the  small  amount 
in  coin,  his  anger  blazed  out  in  furious 
menaces.  '  What,'  said  he,  '  do  the 
Olevanese  take  me  for  a  fool,  that  they 
dare  to  send  me  200  scudi  instead  of 
10,000  ?  Have  they  no  conscience,  no 
decency,  that  they  treat  me  thus  un« 
worthily? — By  heaven,  fellows!  if 
you  don't  bring  me  more  money,  I 
will  send  this  boy's  head  to  his  fa- 
her.' 

"  The  robbers,  to  shew  the  alarmed 
peasants  that  their  leader  was  in  bitter 
earnest,  began  to  prick  the  trembling 
youth  with  their  dagger  pointe,  and. 
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with  fierce  gestures,  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  ears ;  which  brntal  pzelode  Co 
a  more  horrid  catastrophe  frightened 
the  poor  fellow  into  convulsions,  and 
he  fell  on  the  turf  utterly  insensible. 
The  distressed  Olevanese  immediatelj 
departed  in  quest  of  a  larger  sum ; 
and,  as  my  letter  to  the  Baron  was  still 
unanswered,  the  robbers  bade  me  ad- 
dress to  him  another  and  still  more 
ui^ent  petition  for  his  interferencej 
to  save  me  from  death. 

*'  With  this  order,  however,  I  firmlj 
refused  to  comply.  The  letter,  I  aaidy 
would  be  utterly  fruitless.  Again  I 
assured  them  that  I  was  a  destitnte 
and  friendless  artist,  and  that  I  had 
no  claim  upon  the  Baron,  who  was 
doubtless  already  in  Rome,  and  woald 
certainly  make  no  sacrifice  in  my  be- 
half. I  b^ged  them  to  release  me: 
or,  if  they  intended  to  destroy  me,  to 
put  an  end  to  my  suspense  on  the 
spot. 

"  Not  one  of  them,  however,  betray* 
ed  any  inclination  to  put  their  threat 
in  execution.  Their  deportment  to  me 
continued  friendly  as  before; — they 
even  desired  to  see  some  specimens  of 
my  skill  in  drawing,  andT  told  me  to 
sketch  their  portraits.  Selecting  a  suit- 
able piece  of  charcoal  from  the  ashes, 
I  scraped  it  to  a  point,  and  began  to 
sketch  their  miniature  likenesses  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  my  pocket-book. 
Several  of  these  rude  portraits  were 
highly  approved  of,  and  pocketed  by 
the  originals;  but  one  of  them  was 
objected  to  as  crooked  and  caricatured, 
which,  I  must  admit,  was  the  fact. 
With  growing  cordiality,  these  singu- 
lar ruffians  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  me  to  take  up  my  abode  with 
them,  telling  me  that  I  should  enjoy 
life,  and  that  they  possessed  beautifm 

Eictures,  which  they  had  taken  on  the 
igh-roads  from  English  travellers. 
Some  time  back,  they  told  me,  that 
they  had  captured  an  Englishman, 
travelling  with  an  English  lady  of 
dazzling  beauty.  They  had  carried 
them  up  into  the  mountains, — ^had 
made  a  chair  and  table  of  tree-bark 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady,— 
and  had  endeavoured  to  cheer  and 
amuse  her  by  every  possible  attention, 
—but  all  in  vain,  her  depression  and 
alarm  were  invincible.  They  farther 
told  me,  that  they  only  freauented  the 
high-roads,  when  they  baa  no  better 
employment,  and  that  such  excursions 
were  hardly  worth  the  risk  and  trouble 
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ineamd,  nrdy  yielding  above  300  or 
40O  ecncK,  end  a  few  watches,  rings, 
and  snu&boxea.  From  their  oonver- 
satioB,  at  different  times,  I  coUecteil» 
that  the  whole  gang  comprised  fifty 
men,  who  assembled  every  three 
numths  for  purposes  of  festivity ;  and 
thai  esch  new-year's  day  they  met  to 
oelefarate  an  annoal  festival,  which  was 
attended  by  many  women  snd  girls, 
with  whom  they  danced  and  feasted 
for  a  week. 

"  They  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  be- 
fore me  various  projected  enterprises ; 
and,  amongst  others,  expressed  their 
iolentioo  talay  hold  of  a  Csrdinal,  and 
to  retain  possession  of  him  until  the 
holy  father  ^onld  have  granted  them 
a  free  pardon. 

"  At  five  in  the  evening  the  peasants 
retmned  from  Olevano,  with  a  farther 
sum  of  129  scudi  in  gold,  to  rsnaom 
the  captive  Baldi;  but  the  robbers, 
still  unsatisfied,  threatened  to  murder 
him  if  more  money  were  not  procured. 
The  peasants  intreated  and  wept  for 
him,  assnrtng  the  csptain  that  they 
had  already  brought  not  only  all  the 
father's  property^  but  all  the  coin  in 
Olevano.  The  agonized  youth  fell  on 
bk  knees,  and  implored  Nicola  to  re- 
lease him,  but  the  robber  was  inexo- 
able;  and  the  peasants  were  again 
dismissed  with  loud  repetitions  of  the 
threat,  that  old  Baldi  would  see  his 
son's  h<»d,  if  he  did  not  raise  a  larger 
sum. 

*<  With  regard  to  me,  they  appeared 
to  have  at  length  reached  a  convic- 
tion, that  I  had  no  friends  to  redeem 
me,  and  that  as  a  hostage  I  was  worth- 
less. Suddenly  Nicola  turned  to  me, 
and,  in  a  voice  which  fell  like  heavenly 
music  on  my  ears,  exclaimed,  '  Go, 
^0,  Federico! — You  may  depart  in 
peace.' 
/'  Anotherof  thebandadded,Bmiling, 
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'  Forgive  us,  Federico,  for  taking  the 
wrong  man.  We  shall  perhaps  meet 
ano'Jier  time.' 

*' '  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  again 
burden  you  with  an  incumbrance  so 
unprofitable,'  1  replied,  laughing.— 
The  bandits  joined  in  the  laugh,  shook 
hands  with  me  in  turn,  and  thus  ami- 
cably we  separated. 

' '  I  had  proceeded  some  distance  down 
the  mountain,  when  my  steps  were 
arrested  by  a  loud  call  ot  *  Federico ! 
Federico !  come  back !'  I  paused  and 
hesitated,  but  soon  determined  to 
comply ;  and,  returning,  met  one  of 
the  robbers,  who  asked  me  for  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  in  lieu  of  which, 
neing  wet,  he  had  borrowed  mine  to 
protect  the  lock  of  his  carbine  from  . 
the  rain. 

*'  The  friendly  ruffian  again  shook 
hands  with  and  embraced  me,  saying, 
*  Kiss  me,  Federico.'  I  complied, 
and,  again  turning  upon  the  banditti, 
proceeded  through  Olevano  to  Rome, 
near  which  I  met  several  acquaintancea 
coming  with  arms  and  money  to  at* 
tempt  my  release.  They  had  heard 
of  my  captivity ;  and,  through  the  kind 
agency  of  Mr  Schndl,  the  Swiss  con* 
sul,  a  sum  had  been  collected  for  my 
ransom.  The  Papal  government  had 
also  pledged  itself  to  defray  my  ran- 
som, and  to  refund  any  sum  of  which 
I  might  have  been  robbed ;  and, 
through  the  perseverance  and  energy 
of  the  worthy  consul,  I  actually  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  authorities  the 
fifty  scudi  of  whi6h  I  had  been  de- 
prived. 

"  Subsequently  I  heard,  that  Nicola 
and  his  men  had  succeeded,  on  the 
following  day,  in  extorting  a  farther 
sum  of  1350  scudi  for  young  Baldi, 
who  was  restored  to  his  father  half 
dead  from  the  incessant  terrors  he  had 
experienced." 


II.    THE  FATI  OF  HEaSTICS. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Italian 
priest- craft  is  genuine.  A  worthy  wo- 
man in  Rome,  who  kept  an  hotel  and 
boarding-house,  having  observed  with 
wonder  the  correct  morals  and  deco- 
rons  habits  of  many  English  and  Ger- 
man heretics,  asked  her  confessor  if  it 
was  really  true,  that  all  these  poor  fo- 
reigners would  go  into  everlasting  fire ; 
as  she  could  not  understand  why  these 
heretics,  whose  virtuous  and  Chris* 


tian  lives  were  an  example  to  many 
Romans,  should  perish  everlastingly. 

The  priest  reproved  her  foUv  and 
presumption,  and  thus  explained  : 

"  Even  in  his  mother's  womb  the 
heretic  is  already  the  indisputable  pro- 
perty of  the  devil ;  for  wbich  reason 
be  is  not  so  frequently  teased  and 
tempted  by  the  arch-enemy  as  we 
Christians  are,  who  cannot  be  depri- 
ved of  oar  ciauns  on  heaven,  except 
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by  great  wickedness  and  impiety.  Re- 
joice not,  therefore,  at  the  good  ac- 
tions and  good  manners  of  those  here- 
tics, whi(Si  are,  indeed,  the  certain 
tokens  of  their  irredeemable  damna- 
tion; nor  take  offence  at  the  elect, 
who  so  often  stumble  and  fall  in  their 


and  the  Italians.  C*'*°* 

struggles'  with  the  tempter.  The  fa- 
vourites of  God  are  those  whom  the 
devil  incessantly  seeks  to  entangle; 
but,  being  sure  of  the  souls  of  here- 
tics, he  never  tempts  them  more  than 
once,  and  then  only  out  of  wantonness 
and  pastime." 


in.    MIRACULOUS  ORISON. 


As  a  suitable  appendage  to  the  fore-^ 
going  anecdote,  I  send  you  some  ac- 
curate extracts  from  a  miraculous  ori- 
son^ or  prayer,  which  is  printed  on  a 
sheet  ot  paper,  and  currentlv  sold  in 
Rome  ana  Naples ;  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  cannot  read  Italian,  I 
subjoin  an  accurate  translation. 

"  Copia  di  una  Orazione  ritrovata 
pel  S.  Sepolcro  di  nostro  Signor  Gesu 
Cristo  in  Gerusalemme,  la  quale  con- 
servo  da  Sua  Santitii  e  da  Carlo  V.  n^ 
loro  Oratorj  in  cassa  d'Argento.  De- 
aiderosa  S.  Elisabetta,  Regina  d'Ung- 
heria,  S.  Meiilde,  e  S.  Brigida  sapere 
alcune  cose  della  Passione  di  Gesik 
Cristo,  fecero  particolari  Orasioni,  alle 
quali  apparve  G.  C.  favellando  con 
ciascheduna  di  esse  cosi. 

"  Serve  mie  dilette,  sappiate,  che  i 
Boldati  armatl  furono  125 — Gli  ese- 
cutori  di  giustizia  furono  33 — I  pngni 
mi  diedero  nella  testa  30 — Mi  diedero 
calci  105 — Colpi  dl  mano  nella  testa 
e  nel  petto  furono  108— Colpi  nelle 
spalle  80— Fui  strascinato  per  i  ca- 
pelli  23  volte— Battiture  6666— Nel 
€orpo  110  piagh&— Nella  testa  buchi 
100 — Fui  strascinato  e  stirato  per  la 
barba  23  volte — Punture  di  spine  nella 
testa  100 — Spine  mortali  nella  fVonte 
S — Sputi  nella  facia  150 — Piaghe  che 
mi  furono  fatte  da  1000— Quelli  che 
mi  giudicarono  ftirono  3 — I  soldati 
che  mi  oondussero  furono  108 — Le 
goccie  di  sangue,  die  sparsi,  furono  3 
milioni  ottomila  e  quattrocento  trenta. 

"  Chi  ogni  giorno  reciter^  sette  Pa- 
ter Noster  ed  Ave  Maria  per  lo  spazio 
di  dodici  anni  continui,  per  compire 
il  numero  delle  goccie  di  san^e,  che 
sparsi,  gli  coneedo  queste  grazie. 

*'  Indulgenza  plenaria  e  remissione 
di  tutt'  i  peccatL 

"  Sara  libero  dalle  pene  del  Purga- 
torio. 

*'  Sara  come  se  fosse  martire  e  spar^ 
gesse  il  sangue  per  la  Santa  Fede. 

"  Chi  porter^  seco  questa  Orazione 
non  morra  annegato,  ne  di  mala  morte 
0  di  morte  improvisa,  saark  libera  dal 
contaggio  e  dalle  aaette,  wm  morra 


senza  confessione,  sarA  libero  da  saoi 
nemici,  e  del  poter  della  giustizia,  e 
da  tutt'  i  suoi  malevoli  e  falsi  testi- 
monj. 

'*  Quests  Orazibne  e  stata  approvate 
da  vaij  Tribunali  della  Santa  Inqui- 
sizione  e  daUi  Regni  di  Spagna. 

'^Napoli,  1815.  Nella  Stamperia 
di  Severino.  Con  permessi  de'  Supe« 
riori." 

Translation. — ^'  Copy  of  an  Orisoii 
found  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  out 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  and 
preserved  in  a  silver  box  in  the  Ora- 
tories of  his  Holiness  and  Charles  V. 

"  St  Elisabetta,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
St  Metilde,  and  St  Brigida,  being  de- 
sirous to  know  some  particulars  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  oflfered  espe- 
cial pr^ers,  on  which  appeared  unto 
them  Jesus  Christ,  and  spake  unto 
them  after  this  manner : 

*'  Know,  my  well  beloved  servants, 
that  there  were  125  armed  soldier»-^ 
S3  officers  of  justice.  They  gave  me 
30  blows  on  the  head— 105  kicka— 
108  blows  with  the  hand  on  my  head 
and  breast — 80  blows  on  the  shoul- 
ders. I~  was  dragged  by  the  bait 
23  times-^the  beatings  were  6666— ^ 
wounds  on  the  body  llO^holes  on 
the  head  100.  I  was  dragged  and 
pulled  by  the  beard  23  times — I  had 
100  punctures  of  thorns  on  the  head 
—3  mortal  thorns  in  the  forehead— 
150  spittings  in  the  face.  The  wounds 
Inflicted  on  me  were  1000— those  who 
judged  me  were  3 — the  soldiers  who 
conducted  me  were  108— the  drops  of 
blood  which  I  shed  were  three  mil- 
lions eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty. 

*^  Whoever  will  daily  recite  sevca 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  for  the 
space  of  twelve  successive  years,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  drops  of  blood 
which  I  shed,  shall  receive  from  me 
these  favours-^ 

"  Plenary  indulgence,  and  remis- 
sion of  all  his  sins. 

"  He  shall  be  free  from  the  punish« 
ments  of  purgatory. 
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"  He  sbaB  be  deemed  a  martyr,  and 
as  if  be  had  died  bis  blood  for  the 
holj  faith. 

**  Whoerer  will  carry  about  him 
this  orison,  shall  not  die  by  drowning 
— ^Dor  by  calamitous  or  sudden  death  ; 
lie  shall  be  sale  €tom  contagion  and 
from  ligfatidng ;  he  shall  not  iiie  with- 
out eoiSfeasion ;  he  shall  be  safe  from 
his  enemies,  and  from  the  power  of 
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justice,  and  from  all  malicious  and 
falf^e  witnesses. 

**  This  Orison  has  been  approved 
by  various  tribunals  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain. 

"  Naples,  1815.  Printed  by  Sever- 
iBO— with  permission  of  the  Autho- 
rities," &c. 


IV.    TRB  MORAL  £FPBCT  OF  ROME  UPON  THE  TRAVELLER. 


Thoaeonly  who  have  lived  in  Rome 
ean  duly  estimate  the  potent  and  last- 
ing impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  M  a  thinking  man,  by  a  resi- 
dence in  thia  capital  oT  the  ancient 
wfsld.  The  daily  contemplation  of 
80  many  dasaical  and  noble  objects, 
elefatea  and  piuriies  the  soul,  and  has 
a  powerful  ieadency  to  allay  the  in- 
eoDtiderate  ferrours  and  impetuosities 


of  youth,  to  mature,  and  consolidate 
the  character.  I  am  already  so  al- 
tered, and,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think, 
so  improved  a  man  since  my  arrival 
here,  that  there  are  times  when  I  al- 
most doubt  my  own  identity,  and  ima- 
gine that,  by  some  preternatural  agen- 
cy, I  have  been  born  over  again,  and 
have  had  new  blood  and  new  vitality 
Infused  into  my  frame. 


V.   THE  SPRING  OF  JUTURNA. 


The  gratifications  of  a  residence  in 
Heme  are  inexbausttble.  At  every 
lom  I  disoover  some  new  evidence  of 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  her 
andent  inhabitants,  and  vivid  sensa- 
tiona  of  deUght  and  awe  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  otoer.  This  venerable  me- 
tn^la  is  the  tomb  and  monument, 
not  of  princes,  but  of  nations ;  it  illus- 
tratca  we  progressive  stages  of  human 
society,  and  all  other  cities  appear 
moduli  and  unfinished  in  compari- 

SOB. 

Exploring  this  forenoon  the  vicinity 
of  Monte  Palatino,  I  disoovered  in  an 
obscure  corner,  near  the  temple  of 
Romulus,  the  time-hallowed  spring  of 
JFatoma,  rising  with  crystal  clearness 
near  the  Cloaca  maxima^  into  which 


it  flows  unvalued  and  forgotten.  I 
refreshed  myself  in  the  mid-day  heat 
by  drinking  its  pure  lymph  from  the 
hollow  of  my  hand,  and  gazed  with 
long  and  insatiable  delight  upon  the 
memorable  fountain.  This  sacred  spot 
ia  surrounded  and  obscured  by  conti- 
guous buildings,  and  the  walls  are 
luxuriantly  fringed  and  mantled  with 
mosses,  lioiens,  and  broad- leaved  ivy. 
The  proud  aqueducts  of  the  expand- 
ing city  diminish  the  value  and  im« 
portanoe  of  this  spring,  but  it  was  un- 
ouestionably  the  ruling  motive  which 
determined  Romulus,  or  possibly  an 
earlier  c(rfony  of  Greeks,  to  take  root 
here,  as  within  the  wide  compass  of 
the  Roman  walls  there  is  no  other 
source  of  pure  water. 


VI.  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 


I  walked  homeward  in  a  reverie  of 
deep  and  harmonious  feeling,  and  pas- 
sed under  the  three  triumphal  arches 
remaining,  out  of  six  and  thirty  which 
ODoe  adorned  the  Roman  capital. 
There  is  a  delicate  and  afiectionate,  as 
well  as  a  poetical  character,  in  these 
tributea  of  an  admiring  people  to  a 
successful  chief.  What  monument  of 
victory  could  have  been  so  honourable 
and  enduring,  as  one  of  these  proud 
and  exulting  arches,  decorated  with 
the  most  heroic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  approaching  conqueror  ?  If,  how*< 


ever,  we  may  infer,  from  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  works  of  art,  a 
corresponding  degree  of  public  spirit 
and  good  feeling  in  the  contemporary 
people,  and  the  reverse,  what  degraded 
puppets  were  the  Romans  under  Sep- 
timiusand  Constantine,  in  comparison 
with  the  subjects  of  Trajan  ;  and  how 
ludicrous  are  the  decorations  upon  the 
arch  of  the  Christian  emperor,  to  ce- 
lebrate whose  comparatively  moderate 
achievements,  the  sculptors  of  his  day 
inserted  some  masterly  figures,  stolen 
from  the  t|:iumphal  arch  of  the  valiant 
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and  enterprising  Trajan,  the  conquer- 
or of  the  Ddcians  and  the  Parlhians ! 
But  the  spirit  of  architectural  spolia- 
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tion  which  prevailed  at  that  period 
was  alike  disgraceful  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  people. 


VII.    THE  FAMTHEON. 


In  the  afternoon  I.  visited  the  Pan- 
theon,  Uie  majestic  temple  dedicated 
by  Agrippa  to  the  avenging  Jupiter, 
to  Ceres,  and  to  all  the  gods.  This 
matchless  edifice  is  the  only  perfect 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture  re- 
maining in  Rome;  and,  in  the  har- 
mony of  its  proportions,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  its  columns,  it  sur. 
passes  every  temple  on  earth.  When 
I  entered  the  deep  and  glorious  por- 
tal, I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  a 
sacred  grove,  and  surrounded  by  the 
regular  magnificence  of  palm-trees, 
planted  at  the  same  moment  by  a  di- 
vinity. The  interior  has  a  majesty  all 
its  own.  Columns  of  the  richest  Co- 
rinthian rise  in  solemn  and  harmoni- 
ous grandeur  around  the  beholder,  and 
the  immense  dome  and  circle  strike 
him  with  deep,  and  devotional  awe. 
The  dusky  light  in  the  recesses,  the 
profound  yet  speaking  stillness  around 
him,  impart  to  this  wondrous  edifice 
the  shade,  the  repose,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  colossal  mausoleum ;  but 
when  he  looks  upward  through  the 
crowning  orb,  and  has  gazed  awhile 
on  the  brilliant  clouds  which  flit  across 
the  deep  blue  sky,  this  sepulchral 
tranquillity  is  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
into  life  and  movement.  The  stately 
columns  assume  a  bolder  swell,  and  a 
more  glorious  symmetry ;  the  cupola 
appears  to  glide  through  the  pure 
ether,  and  the  excited  gazer  dreams  that 
he  listens  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  is  careering  with  planets  and  con- 
stellations through  universal  space. 

The  rare  combination  of  beauty  and 
majesty  displayed  in  this  mighty  tem- 
ple, appears  to  have  awed  the  succes- 
sive spoilers  of  Rome,  and  to  have 
preserved  it  from  material  destruc- 
tion. The  statues  which  adorned  its 
niches,  including  the  Phidian  Minerva, 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  plates  of 
bronze  and  suver  which  lined  the 
dome«  were  plundered  by  that  super- 
lative barbarian,  the  third  Con&tan- 
tine,  who  despoiled  Rome  of  its  finest 


works  of  art,  to  decorate  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  Syracuse.  Suo^eding^ 
robbers  carried  off  the  bronze  capitals 
of  the  interior  columns,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  substituted  capiuls  of  white 
marble,  which  are,  however,  well  exe- 
cuted, and  harmonize  agreeably  with 
the  giallo  antico  of  the  tall  shafts.  The 
colossal  pillars  of  the  portal,  and  the 
three  columns  of  the  campo  vaccino, 
surpass  in  beauty  and  ridiness  all 
other  specimens  of  the  Corinthian,  and 
have  supplied  models  to  all  the  dis« 
tinguished  edifices  of  that  order 
throughout  modem  Europe. 

There  is  certainly  maetk  to  admire 
in  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns,  and  entablature, 
but  they  possess,  not  the  regal  splen* 
dour,  the  lightness,  and  vitality  which 
constitute  the  fluted  Corinthian,  the 
monarch  of  the  five  orders ;  nor  do 
they  excite  that  agreeable  association 
of  ideas,  which  carries  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  to  the  origin  of  columnar 
architecture,  and  detects,  in  the  groo- 
ving of  the  shaft,  and  the  foliation  of 
the  capiul,  the  bark  and  leafage  of 
the  forest- tree. 

The  too  ponderous  attic  of  this  ro- 
tondo  was  once  lightened  and  decora- 
ted by  a  circling  group  of  Caryatides, 
as  described  in  Pliny.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  pilasters,  supporting 
a  cornice,  from  which  ascends  the 
enormous  dome.  How  glorious,  how 
celestial,  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
this  proudest  of  all  the  temples  of 
Pantheism,  when  the  deities  of  the 
heathen  world  filled  every  niche,  with 
pale  and  silent  beauty ;  the  lofty  Ca« 
ryatides  relieved  the  attic ;  and  the  ma- 
jestic hemisphere  above  glittered  with 
bronze  and  silver !  The  beauty  of  the 
existing  edifice  is  of  that  dignified  and 
serious  character  which  succeeds  the 
bloom  and  brilliancy  of  vouth ;  but  it 
is  still  beauty,  and  of  that  high  and 
genuine  order,  which  bids  defiance  to 
all  criticism,  and  to  all  changes  of  ar« 
chitectural  rule  and  fashion. 


VIII.    BATHS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


The  Romans  sought  the  protection 
of  their  gods  for  every  public  and  im- 


portant undertaking;  and  their  baths, 
in  which  a  great  national  object  was 
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cambiDeil  with  the  most  Imvish  niag- 
ntfioenee,  were  placed  under  the  espe- 
cial gmidianship  of  aome  divinity, 
whose  temple  was  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  s|mdid  whole. 

CoBsecratioii  was  also  as  essential 
doi,  as  it  is  now,  to  protect  pahlic 
buildings  from  the  filthy  habits,  the 
"  Immondeszaio/'  which  has  ever 
been  the  disg;raee  of  Italy,  and  more 
especially  of  Rome.  Indeed,  the '*/{«#• 
piiaie  la  Santa  Cr9ce"  Sfc  of  the  pre- 
ttnt  day,  which  ao  often  meets  the  eye 
OD  the  walls  and  porticos  of  churches 
sDd  chapels,  is  hut  a  modem  Tcrsion 
of  the  "^'t  ftiif  hie  minxerity  &c.  iratot 
Dws  habety"  of  imperial  Rome. 

It  appears  to  me  sufficiently  evi- 
(knt,  that  the  Pantheon  was  once  the 
TCstibule  of  the  magnificent  baths 
which  Agrippa  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens,  with  revenues  for  their 
support.  The  ruins  of  these  therms 
are  in  actual  contact  with  the  rotondo, 
and  extend  hehind  it  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  noble  portico  wss  sub- 
sequently added,  the  interior  was  rich- 
ly decorated,  and  the  magnificent  com- 
bination ranked  with  the  temples  of 
Peaces  and  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  the 
cdefidal  wonders  of  Rome.  The  pic- 
turesque ruin  bv  the  Porta  Mafrgiore, 
called  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
was  erected  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and 
the  church  of  San  Bernardo  was  the 
entrance,  or  outwork,  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian.  These  differ  in  ornament 
and  detail,  hut  in  general  design  they 
accord  with  the  Pantheon.  The  sim<- 
ple  grandeur  of  their  cells,  and  the 
t>old  vaulting  of  their  immense  domes, 
possess  a  sublimity  which  immediate- 
ly fascinates  the  eye,  and  in  ray  opi- 
nion greatly  surpasses  the  efit;ct  pro- 
duced by  a  first  view  of  the  interior  of 
St  Peter's,  where  the  narrowness  of 
the  nave  disappoints  the  beholder,  and 
constrains  him  to  wonder  that  the  in- 
terior of  so  vast  an  edifice  has  not 
rooaed  the  anticipated  degree  of  asto- 
nishment. 

The  baths  of  the  Romans  were  sug- 
gested hy  the  Gymnasia  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  athletic  exercises 
were  the  primary  object,  while  the 
Romans  regarded  them  only  as  acces- 
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saries.  The  cheap  and  wholesom^ 
Inxunr  of  public  baths  was  the  only 
valuable  privilege  which  the  proud  de- 
scendants of  the  vagabonds  of  Romu- 
lus enjoyed  over  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  voluptuous  Romans  of  the  empire 
gratified  the  sense  of  feeling  with  fre- 
quent ablutions,  as  we  indulge  our 
nostrils  with  delicate  odours,  and  our 
palates  with  rich  wines  and  sauces. 
Commencing  with  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  they  descended  through  the  gra- 
dations of  warm  and  tepid  in  alternate 
baths  of  water  and  steam,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  coldest  attainable  tem- 
perature. This  salutary  practice  de- 
generated at  length  into  abuse,  and, 
during  the  decay  of  public  morals  and 
decency  under  the  emperors,  the  Ro- 
man females  frequented  the  baths  of 
the  men,  snd  certainly,  from  the  time 
of  Domitian,  in  a  manner  the  most 
indecent  and  promiscuous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  the  modem 
Europeans  have  not  similar  establish- 
ments, which,  under  judicious  regu- 
lation, would  prove  eminently  condu- 
cive to  public  health,  and  would  in- 
deed altogether  prevent  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  maladies  which  embitter 
and  destroy  human  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  colossal  ves- 
tiges of  the  Roman  baths,  we  can  form 
but  imperfect  conceptions  of  their  ori* 

ginal  extent  ancL  beauty.  We  know, 
owever,  that  they  were  the  most 
splendid  and  capacious  edifices  of  im- 
perial Rome,  that  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior was  devoted  to  athletic  exer- 
cises, that  they  contained  libraries,  and 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  gilding, 
mosaic,  variegated  marbles,  and  the 
most  exquisite  paintings  and  statues  ; 
thus  affording  to  all  classes  health  and 
amusement;  and  to  the  unemployed 
and  luxurious,  a  place  of  daily  resort, 
and  of  infinitely  varied  gratification- 
Modern  Italy  is  comparatively  so  de- 
stitute of  every  means  of  public  and 
easily  attainable  amusement,  that, 
could  a  generation  of  Romans,  bom 
in  the  first  Christian  century,  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  would  all  hang 
themselves  in  a  week  from  absolute 
disgust  and  despair  at  so  miserable  a 
state  of  society. 


IX.<^PR0UIBITED  BOOKS. 


The  censure  of  new  publicatio  js  in 
Rome  is  intrusted  to  the  Magister  Sa- 
cri  Palatii  und  his  Vicegerents^  and 


without  the  imprimatur  of  both,  no 
hook  can  be  printed  and  published. 
The  Holy  Office  exercises  a  jurisdic- 
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tion  over  old  and  new  works^  both  Iui« 
lian  and  foreign.  Amongst  various 
books  prohibited  by  the  placards  of 
.1818,  were  a  large  portion  of  the  works 
of  Kant ;  *'  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Julian  Republics ;"  •'  Villier's  Prize- 
Essay  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Re- 
formation ;"  and  an  insignificant  Ger- 
man volume  on  the  preservation  of 
female  beauty.  Foreign  literature  pe« 
netrates  slowly  into  the  Papal  states, 
and  as  the  censors  are  ofteil  perplexed 
and  bafHed  in  their  occupation  by  a 
foreign  language,  many  works  are  not 
forbidden  in  Rome  until  they  are  al- 
most forgotten  in  their  native  coun- 
try ;  for  instance,  '*  Zimmerman  on 
Solitude,"  prohibited  in  1818. 

Several  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  classics,  intended  for  popular 
use,  are  crippled  by  excisions ;  others 
are  entirely  forbidden.  These  prohi- 
bitions, however,  are  not  without  li- 
mits and  exceptions.  Men  of  a  cer- 
tain age  and  rank  are  privileged  to  read 
the  unmutilated  text  of  Aristophanes 
and  Horace,  Bocaccio  and  Aiachia^ 
velli ;  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  peruae 
the  philosophical  works  of  Voltaire 
and  the  Priapeia,  without  previously 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  Cardi- 
nal Grand  Penitentiary,  and  from  these 
absolutions  the  works  of  Marino  and 
Aretino  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  ex- 
cluded. 

To  illustrate  this  Roman  castration 
of  the  classics,  I  will  instance  the  li* 
censed  Horace.  In  the  first  book  of 
Odes  are  omitted  Odes  5,  13,  19,  23, 
2.5,  33.  From  some  of  the  Odes  only 
certain  passages  have  been  struck  out ; 
for  instance,  the  two  last  verses  in  Ode 
4,  the  last  sUnza  in  Ode  9,  and  the 
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four  last  stanzas  of  Ode  27.  In  all  the 
instances  quoted,  the  otyjections  ah; 
obvious  and  reasonable ;  but  why  con- 
demn as  obscene  that  pure  and  anima- 
ted ode  of  Horace :  '*  Donee  ffrattuf 
eram  tibi  T' 

The  unmutilated  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  the  prohibited  works  ot 
later  authors  are  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  where  they  are  accessible 
to  privileged  readers ;  but  no  booksel- 
ler in  Rome  is  allowed  to  sell  them, 
nor  any  private  individual  to  possess 
them.  Some  Roman  booksellers  have, 
however,  bought  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting and  selling  foreign  editions  of 
the  classics,  but  to  foreigners  only ; 
through  which  and  other  channels, 
however,  they  are  sometimes  attain- 
able by  natives. 

There  is  no  regular  bookseller  in 
Rome,  nor  is  there  sufficient  encou- 
ragement for  any  one  to  undertake  the 
sale  of  books  exclusively.  They  are 
sold  by  antiquarians  and  dealers  in 
specimens  of  fine  arts,  who  assume  also 
•the  title  of  Librajo.  Fixed  shop>  prices 
are  unknown,  and  purchasers  bargain 
and  are  imposed  upon.  But  in  Italy 
every  thing  is  bargained  for ;  even  ad- 
mission into  the  Roman  theatres ;  and 
if  in  Naples  you  require  assbtance 
from  the  police,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale. 

The  private  dealers  in  forbidden 
books,  &c.  at  Rome,  are  prindpally 
poor  Abbes,  who  for  a  commission  to 
compensate  the  risk  and  trouble,  will 
procure  for  foreigners  the  works  of 
Marino  and  others ;  also  the  priapeian 
gems  and  erotic  seherzi  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Annibale  Caracci. 


X.    FBIVXLEGES  OF  HERETICS. 


At  all  the  Roman  church- festivals, 
the  foreign  heretic  has  the  privilege  of 
admission,  in  preference  to  the  native 
true  believer.  This  preference  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  at  the  portal  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  when  the  celebrated 
Miserere  is  performed.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  English  or  German  physiog- 
nomy passes  the  lances  of  the  Swiss 
guards  more  readily  than  Roman  stars, 
and  not  from  any  motives  of  corrup- 
tion or  complaisance  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  but  by  especial  instructions 
from  the  higher  powers. 

This  grievance  has  suggested  the 


following  pasquillo^  which  lately  ap- 
peared in  Rome. 

Pasquino  says  to  Marforio,  *'  Where 
are  you  going,  brother,  with  your 
black  dress,  and  your  patent  sword  ?" 

Marforio,  *'  I  am  going  to  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere." 

Fasguino.  "  You  go  in  vain.  The 
Swiss  guards  will  push  you  back,  and 
the  Pope's  cavaliers  will  very  politely 
send  you  about  your  business." 
.  Marforio.  "  Never  fear,  brothq* ! 
I  am  sure  to  get  in,  because  I  turned  he- 
retic yesterday." 
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THk  BUmiAL  OF  DOUGLAS.-— BY  DELTA* 

Thvy  bore  him  barefiwed  on  hit  bier. 

In  his  ihinixig  shirt  of  steel ; 
They  heaved  no  sigh«  and  they  shed  no  tear. 

Vet  warrior  sonu  can  fed. 
When  Death  in  a  heart,  that  knew  not  fear. 

Hath  bidden  the  blood  congeal. 

O'er  each  spearman's  head  the  sun  flared  red, 

'Twas  near  to  daylight's  close. 
Am,  with  mearared  tr^,  their  dow  steps  led 

To  the  Tsolts  of  holy  Mehose, 
Where  prayers  were  prayed,  and  masses  aaid. 

For  that  parted  soul's  repose. 

Say,  died  he  in  the  native  land. 

Which  his  good  sword  shielded  well  ? 
No !  that  sword  in  hand,  on  Spain's  far  strand 

The  good  Lord  Douglas  fell. 
And,  on  his  death-day,  around  him  lay 

The  slaughtered  Infidel 

On  his  loumey  to  Jerusalem 

The  heart  of  De  Bruce  he  bore ; 
But  he  pluck'd  the  casket  from  his  vest. 

And,  tossing  it  on  before. 
Cried,  "  Forward  lead  ub,  thou  gallant  heart. 

As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore !" 

Let  not,  let  not,  in  foreign  earth 

His  patriot  dust  consume — 
Across  the  seas  his  comrades  bore 

His  corpse  to  a  Scottish  tomb. 
That  over  the  head  that  shielded  it. 

The  Thistle  still  might  bloom ! 

Dress'd  cap-a-pie,  they  buried  him. 

As  best  became  the  orave ; 
By  torch* light  peal'd  the  burial  hymn. 

Through  the  Abbey's  vaulted  nave. 
Where  lamps  were  lit,  for  aye  to  burn 

Beside  his  honoured  grave. 

Alas !  no  lamp-fires  o'er  him  now 

Shed  forth  sepulchral  flame ; 
But  quench'd  shall  the  glory  of  Scotland  be. 

Forgot  her  ancient  fame. 
When  stirs  not  her  heart's-blood,  Douglas, 

At  thine  immortal  name. 


ON  A  OiaL  SLBEFING. 

Thou  liv*tt !  yet  how  profoundly  deep  Thy  soul  is  filled  with  gentle  thought, 

The  cile&ce  of  thy  tranqail  sleep  !  Unto  its  shrine  by  sngds  brought 

Like  death  it  almost  seems ;  From  Heaven's  supreme  abode ; 

So  all  unbroke  the  sighs  which  flow  Thy  dreams  are  not  of  earthly  things, 

FiDm  thy  calm  breast  of  spotless  snow,  But,  borne  upon  Religion's  wings, 

like  music  heard  in  dreams.  They  lift  thee  up  to  God. 

A  MODESK  PtTHAGORSAK. 
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Lbt  every  man  who  wishes  to  do 
his  heart  good  by  witnessing  a  system 
of  education^  at  once, rational  in  its 
principles,  powerful  in  its  machinery, 
and  rapid  m  its  efiects,  pay  visits — 
one,  two,  three,  and  as  many  more  as 
he  can,  to  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
SchooL  In  this  age  of  base,  blind, 
and  blundering  quackerv,  when  Igno- 
rance, Folly,  and  Infiaelitv,  seek  to 
usurp  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
such  a  school  is  deserving  of  especial 
admiration  and  support.  And  may  it 
become  the  model  of  hundreds  of 
others,  all  over  the  land— in  toWn  and 
country,  till  presumption  and  igno- 
rance be  ousted  from  all  their  many 
new  strong-holds,  or  fortresses — mis« 
named  schools — ^and  wise  Art  lend  her 
aid  to  a  wiser  Nature,  while  the 
mighty  Mother,  according  to  her  own 
rules  and  laws,  is  gradually  extending 
and  enlightening  the  feding  and  the 
intelligence  of  her  children,  of  high 
and  of  low  degree— from  hut  and  hall 
— bred  in  thelap  of  affluence,  or 

"  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholsome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  lowly  life.** 

Let  those  who  cannot  visit  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School  —  and 
those,  too,  who  can — ^buy  this  little  in- 
valuable four-and-sixpenoe  volume. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Mr 
Wood  is  absolutely  a  man  of  genius. 
His  whole  spirit  seems  possessed  by 
his  beneficent  scheme  of  education,  of 
which,  though  not  the  inventor,  he  is 
assuredly  such  an  improver,  that  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  united  with  the 
Institution  now  flourishing  under  his 
unwearied  superintendence,  and  ex- 
hibiting, throughout  all  its  depart- 
ments— really  with  no  defects  of  much 
coDseouence  that  we  can  perceive, 
though  he  himself  admits  there  may  be 
man]^— a  most  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion in  practice  of  a  svstem  which,  in 
theory  too,  bears  the  indisputable 
marks  of  an  original  mind.  But  in 
this  world,  the  head  can  achieve-no- 
thing great  or  difficult  without  the 
heart;  and  nobody  who  knows  Mr 


Wood,  either  in  hia  school — for  we 
shall  call  it  hia— or  in  his  book — 
(of  his  character  elsewhere,  amiable 
and  estimable  as  it  is  in  all  relations, 
it  belongs  not  to  us  to  speak,)  does  so 
without  also  knowing  that  what  his 
head  clearly  conoei?es,  his  heart  ear- 
nestly feels,  and  his  hand  energetically 
executes.  Industry,  perseverance,  re- 
solution, zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  sudi  aa 
his — all  exerted,  too,  in  sudi  a  cause 
— could,  by  no  possibility,  belong  to 
any  one  but  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  Christian. 

Before  entering  on  an  acconnt  of 
the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in 
The  EriNBuaoH  Pabochial  Insti- 
tutions, Mr  Wood,  in  an  Introduc- 
tion admirably  well  written,  apeaks 
generally  of  the  principles  on  which 
that  method  of  instruction  is  framed; 
and  we  cannot  deny  oorselves  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  quoting  an  excellent  pass- 
age— 

"In  all  their  arrangements  they  have 
regarded  their  youngest  pupil,  not  as  a 
machine,  or  an  irrational  animal,  that 
must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intellectual  be- 
ing who  may  be  led ;  endowed,  not  mere- 
ly with  sensation  and  memory,  but  with 
perception,  judgment,  conscience,  aflee- 
tions,  and  passions ;  capable,  to  a  certain 
degree, -of  receiving  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable impressions,  of  imbibing  right  or 
wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good  or 
bad  habits ;  strongly  averse  to  application, 
where  its  object  is  unperceived  or  remote, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ardently  curious* 
and  infinitely  delighting  in  the  display  of 
every  new  attainment  which  he  makes.  1 1 
has,  accordingly,  been  their  anxious  aim 
to  interest  no  lessthan  to  task,— to  make 
the  pupil  understand  (as  much  as  possible) 
what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to  exact 
from  him  its  performance,— familiarly  to 
illustrate,  and  copiously  to  exemplify  the 
principle,  no  less  than  to  hear  him  repeat 
the  words ,  of  a  rule,-»to  speak  to  him, 
and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to 
speak,  in  a  natural  language,  which  he 
understands,  rather  than  in  irksome  tech- 
nicalities, which  the  pedant  might  ap- 
prove,—to  keep  him  while  in  school  not 
only  constantly,  but  actively,  energetical- 
ly employed,— .to  inspire  him  with  a  zeal 
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br  eieeliiiiK  in  wfaaCerer  is  bit  present 
oocupetion,  (whetber  it  be  study  or  amute- 
■ent,}  ud.  even  where  lie  is  incapeble 
of  eneUiog  otlien»  sttil»  by  noticing  with 
spprobBtiea  every  step,  boweyer  little, 
iriiidi  be  makes  towards  improvementi 
to  ddigbt  hifD  with  the  consciousness  of 
exceiltog  bis  former  self.*' 

We  venerate  the  benevolent  Bell- 
be  has  done  as  much  good  as  most 
men  of  hta  generation — ^but  it  is  a 
pity  he  shonkl  ever  have  so  far  for* 
gotten  the  necessarv  and.  inevitable 
imperfeclion  of  all  things  human,  as 
to  nave  said  of  hia  system,  in  his  Ma« 
nnal,  "  that  the  art  of  man  can  add 
nothing  to  it,  and  take  nothing  from 
it"  Now,  the  Sessional  School  is 
not  in  Utopia— but  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr  Wood,  if 
not  wiser  than  Dr  fiell,  and  we  do 
not  asy  he  is,  is  certainly  much  more 
moderate — ^much  more  modest,  when 
speaking  of  his  own  achievements. 
Indeed,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
so  modest  an  enthusiastic  man  as  ISIr 
Wood  appears  to  be — as  he  is — both 
in  his  scnool  and  in  his  book.  Attri- 
buting to  himself —and  to  his  worthy 
and  able  coadjutors — ^no  other  merit 
than  that  of  good  intentions  strenu- 
ously carried  into  practice,  and  com- 
mon sense — he  does  not  writes  dozen 
pages  without  making  his  readers 
fed  that  he  is  no  such  ordinary  man 
—but  is  gifted  by  nature  with  very 
rare  endowments.  What  these  are  will 
appear  in  our  analysis^,  often  in  his  own 
words,  of  his  most  interesting  fiook. 

After  a  candid  admission  that  there 
are  defects  in  the  system,  especi- 
ally in  the  working  of  it,  whicn  its 
conductors  are  incessantly  labduring 
to  supply-^he  observes,  that  he  is 
anxious  to  guard  his  readers  against 
the  erroneous  notion  that  the  success 
of  any  seminary  can  ever  depend  en- 
tirely, or  even  principally,  upon  its 
maAinery,  or  external  system  of  ar- 
rangement. The  systems  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  have,  by  the  facilities  they 
have  given  to  this  department,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  general 
education. 

**  Every  judicious  conductor  of  an  es- 
tablinhment  for  education,  accordingly, 
will  be  at  the  utmost  pains  to  render  bis 
system  in  this  respect  as  perfect  as  he 
can.  But,  when  this  is  done,  he  will 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  the  weightier 
matters  remain  behind.  He  will  consi- 
der, that  it  is  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
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aeaffolding  or  building  apparatus,  bow- 
ever  skilfully  devised  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  its  own  purpose,  that  the  beauty,  or 
ntefulness,  or  stability  of  the  future  fa^ 
brie  is  to  depend ;  nor  will  he  suffer  him- 
self to  forget,  how  often  it  has  happened, 
that  on  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding, 
some  deformity  or  jQaw  in  the  structure 
itself  has  been  disclosed,  which  the  ap- 
paratus had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  From  inattention 
to  this  fundamentally  important  truth, 
how  large  a  proportipn,  unfortunately,  of 
the  schools  instituted  even  upon  the  most 
justly  celebrated  systems,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  become  little  better  than  mere 
pieces  of  mechanism,  pretty  enough  in- 
deed in  external  appearance,  but  compa- 
ratively of  little  use,  in  which  the  puppets 
strut  with  wondrous  regubmty  and  order, 
and  with  all  that  outward  '  pomp  and 
circumstance,*  which  are  well  calculated 
to  catch  a  superficial  observer,  but  in 
which  all  the  while  the  mind  is  but  little 
exerted,  and  of  course  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
proved.". 

There  is  also  much  sound  sense  in 
what  Mr  Wood  says  about  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  scheme  adopted  in  the  Ses- 
sional School,  to  the  imitation  of  in« 
judicious  and  hurtful  admirers.  The 
servile  and  slavish  copyist,  destitute 
of  sense  and  feeling,  may  imitate  all 
the  forms,  without  catching  the  spirit, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  miserable  mock- 
ery, or,  say  rather  mimicry,  of  the 
Sessional  School  scheme.  For  what 
artificial  contrivance  can  ever  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  diligence  and 
zeal,  earnestness  and  kindliness,  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor !  Pupils  are  not 
automata,  neither  can  you  cram  them 
with  knowledge,  like  turkeys  with 
drummock,  to  fatten  them  into  raa« 
ture  scholars.  The  great  object  of  the 
Instructor  is  to  inspire  the  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  acquiring  it.  The  boy  who  repeats 
rules  by  rote  with  a  slavish  precision^ 
is  a  parrot,  and  will  continue  a  par« 
rot ;  and  of  all  parrots  the  most  ab- 
surd is  the  methodist,  who  pronounces 
with  formal  tone  and  measured  cadence 
and  inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
to  which,  of  course,  the  creature  has 
never  learned  to  attach  the  slightest 
signification.  Heavens!  in  a  school, 
how  palsying  and  deadening  to  the 
whole  nature  of  youth  is  a  dull,  cold, 
lifeless  routine ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  common-place 
than  remarks  like  these ;  but  people 
forget  the  most  important  commou« 
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places^  and  often  continue  all  their 
life  long  to  look,  on  placidly  and  well 
pleased  at  the  most  nideoua  and  fatal 
abuses  and  peryersions  of  '*  good  old 
rules"— all  the  iivhile  believing  that 
they  see  something  else,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  is  before  their  eyes ;  nor 
are  they  aware  of  the  mischief  done  both 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  children, 
though  it  is  as  obvious  as  pale  sickly 
faces  can  be,  yawning  jaws,  sleepy  eyes, 
and  a  generid  lassitude. 

But  besides — Mr  Wood,  hating  all 
quackery,  wishes  that  there  should  be 
no  exaggeration  of  the  character  or 
operations  of  his  scheme;  and  says, 
with  much  liveliness — *'  Struck  with 
the  alleged  success  of  the  system  as 
exhibited  in  the  Sessional  School,  one 
may  investigate  every  its  minutest  de- 
tail with  no  less  punctilious  care  than 
that  of  die  poor  savage,  who,  restored 
on  one  occasion  to  health  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  particular  drug,  ever 
afterwards  fondly  treasures  up  in  his 
memory,  with  a  view  to  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  exigency,  the  recollection 
of  the  day  of  the  moon,  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  position  of  his  own  body  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  medicine, 
and  every  other  little  adventitious  con- 
comitant of  his  case."  The  applica- 
tion is  obvious. 

Still  the  externals  of  the  system  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its 
spirit,  pfeither  monitors,  nor  all  the 
other  arrangements  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster for  fadHtating  mutual  instruc- 
tion, can,  it  is  true,  of  themselves 
insure  success  to  any  seminary.  But 
Mr  Wood  believes  tnat  the  Sessional 
School  could  never  have  attained  its 
present  character  without  them,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  a  purer  love  of 
excellence,  or  still  purer  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  love  of  duty,  superior  to  ei- 
ther. Without  these  no  good  can  be 
done ;  but  they  always  need  support, 
and  they  receive  that  support  from 
every  part  of  the  system. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which 
this  method  of  education  is  exposed, 
and  which  it  requires  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  the  instructor  to  guard 
against  and  avoid.  Children  must  not 
be  treated  like  men,  any  more  than 
like  madiines.  The  mind  of  a  child 
is  wondrously  powerful— far  more  so 
than  shallow  and  superficial  observers 
have  any  idea  of;  but  it  is  only  pow- 
erful wnen  exerted  on  the  right  mate- 
jrials— that  is,  the  materials  which  no- 


ture  herself  qireads  out  before  it  All 
other  nutriment  is  as  poison.  Child-* 
ren  must  be  fed  on  '*  milk,  not  oo 
meat."  "  Above  all,  they  must  not  be 
crammed,"  says  Mr  Wood,  "  with  the 
strong  meats"  either  of  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher. 

**  Great  care  must  be  taken,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  kind  of  informatioa 
and  mode  of  communication  applicable  to 
the  younger  chUdren,  and  those  which 
may  be  employed  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  the  same  seminary.  A  angle 
year  at  the  opening  of  life,  it  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  makes  a  prodigious 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  So  also  in  Schools,  where  cbiid- 
em  are  retained  till  they  arrive  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  much  wider 
range  of  information  may  be  attempted, 
than  would  be  at  all  proper  where  thej 
leave  it  at  eight  or  nine.  In  a  school, 
also,  for  children  of  the  humbler  ranks  of 
lifci  whose  whole  education  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  confined  within  its  walls^ 
it  may  be  advisable  to  crowd  a  greater 
quantity  of  useful  information  into  a  nar- 
row space,  than  will  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient,  in  the  case  of  those  more 
highly  favoured  individuals,  whose  cir- 
curastances  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  more  protracted  education,  and  lei- 
sure for  a  more  gradual,  extensive,  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  But  nothing, 
in  short,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the 
young,  draw  down  greater  ridicule  on  any 
system  of  education,  or  give  more  coun- 
tenance to  the  old  and  pernicious  practice 
of  learning  by  rote,  than  a  teacher  indul- 
ging his  own  vanity,  or  that  of  his  pupils 
and  their  friends,  by  allowing  them  to 
converse,  to  read,  or  to  write,  upon  sub- 
jects altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of 
their  years.*' 

Mr  Wood  also  alludes  to  a  com* 
mon, — and  very  silly, — even  base 
insinuation,  which  one  heara  thrown 
out  by  stupid  people  against  all  new 
institutions  or  schemes  of  anv  kind, 
that  are  seen  working  wonderfully 
well,  and  producing  happy  effects 
on  the  well-being  of  society.  "  Oh ! 
it  is  all  very  well  here,  as  long  as  the 
system  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
So-and-So,  for  he  is  a  singularly  able 
man,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  scheme ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  never  do  generally-— 
for  where  will  you  get  a  Mr  So-and« 
So  in  the  town  of  What-do- you- call- 
it,  or  the  village  of  You- know- where  .^" 
This  is  very  pitiful  and  contemptible 
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^jet  not  haimlen — ^it  often  does  eril. 
Nov  Mr  Wood  says  well,  that  while 
the  mode  of  tuition  in  the  Sessional 
School  andoabtedlyafibrdsamplescope 
for  the  exercise,  under  jodicious  con- 
trol,  of  the  highest  qiudifications^  it 
Kerns  no  less  certain,  that  there  is 
none,  in  whieh  the  most  moderate  ta- 
lents and  aeqoirements  can  be  employ- 
ed to  greater  advantage. 

Bnt  Mr  Wood  is  not  under  the  ne* 
eeiiity  of  confining  his  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, in  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  scheme,  of  its  working  in  the  Ses- 
sioDal  Sdiool  alone — though  there,  we 
do  Yerilv  belicTe,  owing  to  his  own 
admiraUe  exertions,  its  working  has 
been — ^we  shall  not  sa^  wonderful — ^for 
we  intch  our  tone  to  his — but  more  effi- 
cient than  in  almost  any  other  semina- 
ry. Bnt  in  many  other  establishments  it 
has  been  introduced  with  the  greatest 
and  most  permanent  success.  I  ts  lead- 
ing prinaples  have  been  adopted  in 
some  private  schools?  —  in  public 
sdMX>ls  and  hospitals — and  in  domes- 
tic circles,  under  the  tuition  of  men 
of  the  highest  talents  and  acquire- 
ments—of ladies  instructed  only  in 
the  ordinarr  branches  of  female  edu- 
cation—of Lids,  whose  sole  education 
was  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
Sessional  School-— and  even  of  boys, 
who  are  still  themselves  scholars  in 
the  seminary,  t 

All  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Insti- 
tntions,  of  which  the  Sessional  School 
now  forms  an  im^tant  branch,  deri« 
ved  their  appropriate  origin  from  our 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1812  the 
streets  of  our  city  were  the  scenes  of 
atrodons  riot  and  bloodshed — ^and  a 
lamentable  disclosure  was  then  made 
of  the  extent  of  the  depravity  of  the 
youthful  population.  The  dergj  look- 
ed to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  by  the 
best — the  only  means— the  education 
— especially  the  religious  education,  of 
the  poor.  Dr  Inglis,  ever  alive  to  the 
promotion  of  every  plan  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  suggested  a 
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committee,  consisting  of  Drs  David- 
son, Brunton,  and  Fleming— and  die 
committee  sent  to  the  consideration  of 
their  brethren  the  scheme  which  tibey 
had  prepared. 

^  By  this  scheme  a  school  wss  to  be 
opened  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  city, 
for  the  Religious  Iiutmetion,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
under  a  teacher  to  be  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  kirk-session  of 
the  parish,  who  was  also  to  accompany 
his  pupils  to  the  parish  church  during  the 
hours  of  dirine  senrice,  at  least  in  those 
parishes,  where  the  church  contained  siiH 
fieientaoeommodation  for  their  reception ; 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  an  annual 
contribution  from  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  Directors,  five  of  whom  to  be 
Ministers  and  five  Elders,  being  a  mini, 
ster,  or  elder,  from  each  kirk-session,  to 
be  appointed  according  to  a  mode  of  ro- 
tation thereby  prescribed. 

'*  The  scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  it  received  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  Clergy  and  their  Sessions,  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  the  City,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Criminal  Judicatory,  and  the  in- 
habitants in  general.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  March,  the  Directors  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  office  of  Secretary  was 
devolved  upon  that  highly  respectable  in- 
dividual, who,  for  nearly  seventeen  years, 
has  continued  so  faithfully  to  discharge 
its  important  duties,  and  to  whose  abili- 
ty, zeal,  and  judgment,  the  institution  is 
so  deeply  indebted,  for  its  existence,  its 
original  constitution,  and  its  present  wet- 
fare.  Masters  were  appointed  by  the  va- 
rious Sessions,  and  the  Sabbath  Schools 
commenced  their  operations  on  26th 
April.  Besides  devotional  exercises, 
which  were  directed  to  be  short,  and  ge- 
neral reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
masters  were  specially  enjoined  to  hi- 
struct  their  pupils  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  Psalms  and  Paraphra. 
sea.  By  a  subsequent  regulation,  such 
Sessions  as  thought  proper,  were  allowed 
to  introduce  into  their  schools  the  Mo- 


*  Mr  Wood  teUs  ns,  that  he  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  adaptation  of  this  system  to  the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  at  the 
school  of  Mrs  Duncan,  of  this  city.  The  correctness  of  her  pupils*  answers  to  every 
question  put  to  them,  relative  to  what  they  read,  he  never  had  seen  surpassed,  though 
the  passages  were  all  selected,  and  the  examination  of  them  conducted,  exclusively  by 
atrangers. 

•f  The  leading  principles  of  the  system  have  been  adopted  with  the  most  brilliant 
sQceess  in  the  various  d)ildren*s  hospitals  in  this  city,  particularly  George  Ueriot% 
Oeorge  Watson's,  and  the  Orphan  Hospitals. 
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thcr*8  Catechism  and  Watt*s  first  Cate- 
chism, as  preparatory  to  the  Shorter  Ca^ 
tediism ;  and,  by  a  still  more  recent  re- 
gulation, they  were  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Biography,  in  the  form  of  Questions,  with 
reference  to  the  Scripture  for  the  An- 
swers, which  were  drawn  up  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  these  institutions.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  teachers  entered 
upon  their  duties^  when  it  was  found 
— hear  this,  all  men — ^it  was  found, 
that  even  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land— the  land  that  lias  so  long 
prided  herself  (pride  is  blind)  on  be- 
ing the  very  Land  of  Knowledge — "the 
Nation  of  Gentlemen" — a  very  large 
number  of  the  pupils  admitted  into 
these  schools^couid  not  read  I  To 
correct  this  evil,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  new  school  should  be  annexed  to 
the  parochial  institutions — that  five 
«cholar8  should  be  admitted  into  it 
from  each  session  gratis — and  that  ten 
more  should  have  a  preferable  right  of 
admission,  on  payment  of  the  scnool- 
fee,  which  was  fixed  at  6d.  a- month. 
The  Daily  School  was  opened  in  Leith 
Wynd,  under  the  name  of  Tije  Edin- 
DURGH  Sessional  School. 

This  school  was  modelled  on  the 
system  of  Lancaster,  though  in  many 
things  it  wisely  deviated  from  it,  and 
so  it  continueci  for  two  years  or  more, 
during  all  of  which  time,  much  la- 
bour and  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it 
—and  successfully  bestowed — ^by  the 
amiable  and  able  secretary,  Dr  firun- 
ton. 

In  April,  1815,  that  gentleman  re- 
ported to  the  Directors,  that  a  narrow 
inspection  of  the  Central  School,  Lon- 
don, had  convinced  him  that  many 
parts  of  the  system  of  Dr  Bell  might  be 
introduced  with  great  .advantage  into 
the  school  in  Leith  Wynd.  He,  and  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions, has  given  the  Institution  his 
warmestsupport,  and  judiciously,  stre- 
nuously, and  successfully  exerted  him- 
self, with  all  his  great  abilities,  in  the 
cause  of  Education  all  over  Scotland,* 
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were  requested  to  con€ult  with  Dr 
fiell,  who  gave  them  manv  higjbly 
useful  suggestions,  afterwards  carried. 
into  execution  by  the  Secretary'  auad. 
Dr  Thomson,  both  of  whom,  in  oirder 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  accompli wfifng 
that  object,  gave  for  some  time  ^lieir 
daily  attendance  in  the  schooUroom  .In 
1818  some  farther  improvements  irere 
made  in  conseouence  of  an  institution 
of  a  Madras  school  at  St  Andrews* 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  181  ^^ 
SO,  Mr  Wood,  during  the  dischar^ge 
of  some  duties  of  charity — became  ac- 
quainted with  this  school^  while  an- 
der  the  very  able  management  of  Mr 
fiathgate,  now  one  of  the  burgh  teacb.- 
ers  in  Peebles. 

"  While  we  were  thus  employed,  very 
serious  doubts  used  frequently  to  come 
across  our  mind,  whether  we  were  doing^ 
all  the  good,  which  others  were  perhaps 
too  easily  inclined  to  imagine.  The  chil- 
dren were  taught,  indeed,  to  read,  but 
the  doubt  was,  whether  they  bad  been 
made  such  masters  of  their  ovi'n  language, 
as  in  future  life  to  give  them  any  plea- 
sure in  reading,  or  to  enable  them  to 
derive  much  profit  from  it.  They  had 
learned  their  catechito,  but  were  they 
much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  truths 
which  it  contained?  The  Bible  was  read, 
as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also,  like  atasli^ 
forgotten  ?  The  more  we  inquired  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  ordera, 
the  more  we  were  convinced,  that  read- 
ing* together  with  spelling  wi  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read,  was  too  formida- 
ble an  attempt  to  be  frequently  resorted 
to  by  them ;  and  that  even  of  those  who 
did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the  books 
calculated  to  give  them  the  most  useful 
instruction,  because  they  were  unable  to 
understand  their  language ;  while  most 
resorted  to  works  of  a  lighter  and  unfor- 
tunately of  a  less  unexceptionable  kind, 
which  they  found  it  not  so  difficult  to 
comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for 
a  remedy,  which  the  meagre  explana- 
tions, introduced  along  with  the  other 
practices  of  the  Madras  system,  (how. 
ever  useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent,) 
did  not  supply.     We  therefore  felt  an 


*  No  where  more  than  in  the  Committee  appointed  to  institute  and  manage  the 
Assembly's  Schools  in  the  Highlands.  At  the  head  of  that  Committee  is  the  venerable 
Principal  Balrd — of  whose  voyagings  and  joumeyings  in  the  good  cause  we  shall  speak, 
at  some  length,  in  an  early  Number.  Meanwhile  we  join  our  voice  to  that  of  our  coun* 
try,  in  honour  of  that  enlighteoed  and  unwearied  benevolence  which  graces  his  truly 
Christian  character — which  has  twice  carried  him  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Ides,  and 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  has  already  done  great  things  for  the  education,  and  the 
religion,  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  remote  places,  among  glenSy  and  mountains,  and 
moon  hitherto  enjoying  imperfectly  the  light  of  heaven. 
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extrenelf  itroiig  ansiety  to  give  the  school 
more  of  an  ioCellectual  tone,  not  only  io 
ordef  to  enable  the  pupils  better  to  nn- 
dcrsund  what  they  read  there,  but  also 
to  gire  them  a  taste  for  profitable  read- 
ing, and  make  them  understand  what- 
ever they  should  afterwards  have  occa- 
sioo  to  read.  The  task  did  not  appear 
to  OS  to  be  without  difficulty,  nor  were 
we  unconscious  of  the  presumptuous  na- 
tnre  of  any  such  attempt  upon  our  part. 
Siill,  however,  if  we  left  it  untried,  the 
opportunity  which  we  now  possessed,  of 
doti^  something,  however  little,  in  this 
wiy,  might  be  entirely  lost  Were  we 
to  content  ourselves  with  proposing  the 
scheme  to  others,  it  might,  and  in  all 
probabitity  would,  be  treated  as  visionary. 
We,  tho-efore,  resolved  silently  to  do  our 
best.  And  eo  silently  indeed,  and  with 
so  little  stir  did  the  thing  proceed,  that 
Bother  the  Directors,  nor  even  the  mas- 
ters, knew  what  was  going  on,  till  they 
heard  the  children  of  the  highest  class, 
to  whom  we  first  confined  our  attempt, 
answering  questions  of  an  unusual  na- 
ture. In  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tempt, we  received  even  fiu*  stronger 
proofii,  than  we  had  at  all  previously 
anticipated,  of  its  extreme  necessity. 
We  found,  that  we  had  by  no  means 
liHined  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
grass  misapprehensions  into  which  even 
the  ablest  of  our  children  fall,  regarding 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  We  saw 
of  course  still  more  strongly  the  necessity 
of  perseverance;  and,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  object,  we,  with 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Diree- 
ton,  compiled  a  new  school-book,  better 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  than  the  highest 
•ae  at  that  time  in  use.  As  soon  as  it 
was  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  plan  was 
both  practicable  and  beneficial,  a  series 
of  works  was  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  like  approbation.  The 
result  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  school.  We  shall  only 
now  remark,  that  those  who  imagine, 
that  it  was  from  the  first  anticipated  by 
us  in  its  full  extent,  pay  a  compliment  to 
our  discernment,  to  which  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  just  claim.  A  far  more  mo- 
derate degree  of  success  was  all  we  then 
ventured  to  expect,  and  an  insurance  to 
that  extent  would  have  amply  satisfied 

OS. 

'*  Along  with  the  improvements  in  the 
reading  department,  we  were  at  the  ut- 
most pains  also  to  give  additional  life  to 
that  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  we  should 
raiber  say,  that  our  labours  in  the  latter 
department  took  the  precedency,  for  it 
wss  m  this  that  tiiere  originally  appeared 
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to  us  most  necessity  for  tome  additional 
incentive,  and  it  was  through  this  medium 
that  energy  was  first  infused  into  the 
pupils,  which  afterwards  pervaded  every 
department.  Soon  afterwards,  also,  gram- 
mar and  geography  were  introduced,  in 
a  manner  that  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained." 

In  1^93,  a  small  circulating  library 
was  annexed  to  the  Institution.  In 
1824,  the  school  was  removed  from 
Leith  Wynd  to  Market  Place,  and  ia 
1825  was  opened  an  evening  school^ 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  In  various  instances 
have  been  seen  at  this  seminary  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  were  then 
in  attendance  upon  the  day-school— 
and  there  is  now  a  father  and  son  to- 
gether in  the  evening  school.  The 
branches  of  education  taught  in  it  are 
reading,  with  English  grammar,  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage^ and  explanations  of  the  sub* 
ject  on  which  they  read^  arithmetic, 
writing,  and  geography.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Sunday  Schools  were  ori-* 
ginally  the  principal,  if  not  the  ex- 
clusive, object  of  the  Edinburgh  Pa- 
rochial Institutions.  Mr  Wood  has 
two  excellent  chapters  on  Sunday 
Schools — but  of  their  contents  we  caa 
give  but  a  very  concise  abridgement. 

First,  he  turns  himself  to  meet  an 
objection  often  urged  against  them, 
that  it  is  an  improper  thing  to  take  the 
religious  education  of  the  young  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  to 
devolve  that  important  duty  on  stran- 
gers. It  is,  he  allows,  to  be  regretted 
that  any  parents,  from  indolence,  in- 
difference, mistaken  diffidence,  a  desire 
to  spend  their  own  Sunday  evenings  at 
sermons  or  prayer-meetings,  or  else- 
where,or  inidlegossip,  or  worldly.cares, 
or  disnpation  shocking  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  should  entirely  delegate  to  the 
sabbatn. teacher,  tutor,  or  friends,  that 
sacred  trust  which  God  and  nature 
have  so  strongly  reposed  in  themselves ; 
but  what  if  hundreds  of  children  in 
any  krge  town,  nay,  in  any  parish, 
have  no  parents  who  willinstruct  them, 
or  no  parents  at  all  ?  That  argument 
is  a  dencher,  and  there  is  r^ly  no 
need  for  another. 

A  Sabbath  school  then  was  opened 
in  every  parish  in  the  city.  Such 
schools  were  founded  so  far  on  the 
principle  of  locality,  but  for  good  rea- 
sons given  by  Mr  Wood,  not  exdu- 
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siyely ;  and  their  roanagement  seems  to 
be  exodlent;  though  we  cannot  go  into 
the  details. 

An  objection^  it  seems^  has  most 
absurdly  been  made  to  these  Sabbath 
schools,  that  the  teachers  are  paid. 
Indeed !  The  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  should  be  "  a  labour  of  love !" 
Indeed!  Is  not  the  labourer  in  such 
cases  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  He  is^  if  in  any 
case  whatever.  The  very  responsihu 
lity  of  the  teacher  is  increased  by  some 
not  inadequate  remuneration  of  his  la- 
bours. We  doubt  if  without  it  respon- 
sibility could  exist.  Gratuitous  ser- 
vices are  suspicious;  they  puff  up 
those  who  bestow  them — they  flag— 
they  pant — they  die. 

In  these  Sunday  schools,  teachers 
are  wisely  enjoined  to  observe  brevity 
in  their  devotional  exercises — ^not  by 
their  immoderate  length  to  produce  the 
offerings  of  harassed,  impatient,  and 
wandering  spirits,  which  never  can  be 
•acceptable  at  the  heavenly  shrine.  A 
similar  brevity  is  eiyoinca  to  the  ex- 
hortations  of  the  teachers.  The  chief, 
the  main  time,  is  occupied  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  pupils,  and  in  easy 
conversational  instruction.    All  right. 

But  of  all  modes  of  instructing  the 
young  in  religious  knowledge,  none  is 
equal  to  catechising,  as  defined  by  Dr 
Johnson — "  To  instruct  by  asking 
questions,  and  correcting  the  answers." 
There  are  formularies  and  text-books, 
however,  which  every  church  ought  to 
possess  for  the  use  of  its  young  mem- 
bers. 

'  <'  As  text»hookt^  to  secure  their  attention 
being  called  to  those  fundamental  truths, 
without  which  Christianity  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  meagre  and  lifeless  system  of 
ethics ;  as  ttandardi,  to  guard  their  minds 
as  much  as  possible  from  error  of  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  these  essential  points. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
all  such  works  as  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  should  be  compiled  exclusive- 
ly for  their  benefit,  and  with  reference  to 
their  age  and  capacity.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  of  advantage  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  composition  of  this  kind,  one  for 
younger  children,  and  one,  at  least,  for 
more  advanced  catechumens.*' 

Of  all  the  personal  and  odious  ex- 
periences of  one's  youth,  is  there  one 
more  odious  in  memory  than  the 
*'  sayinfc  our  questions  ?'  Not  one. 
Afraid  that  we  should  answer  ill— and 
feeling  that  it  was  impossible  that  we 
could  answer  well— for  children  csn^ 


not  always  deceive  themselvea  into  a 
belief  that  words  are  thoughts,  even 
when  the  words  come  ptt,  and  when 
the  unintelligible  question  is  instantly 
followed  by  the  unintelligent  reply — 
we  abhorred  the  Catechism — firat,  in 
almost  utter  gloom  of  its  meaniii^— 
afterwards  in  glimmerings— then  io  a 
faint,  broken,  and  uncertam  light — nor 
was  that  ever  clear  enough  to  the  rea- 
son, or  satisfactory  enough  to  the  heart, 
to  be  felt  as  instruction,  even  vrheu 
such  instruction  was  most  earnestly 
desired, 

<<  For  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds.*' 

How  many  must  feel  the  force  of  the 
following  passage ! 

''  To  say  nothing  of  the  tortore  to  which 
the  poor  wretch  is,  in  such  a  case,  snbiecc- 
ed,  they  are  miserable  judm  of  humaa 
nature  who  imagine,  that  Uils  early  and 
unmeaning  repetition  of  any  thing  will  af^ 
terwards  afford  the  pupil  any  facility  in 
really  learning  it.  If  in  riper  yean  a  diild 
so  educated  can  be  induced,  (which,  we  be-> 
lieve,  very  rarely  indeed  is  the  case,)  to  re- 
cur to  a  work  which,  under  such  dream- 
stances,  can  be  connected  in  his  mind  with 
no  other  than  the  most  unpleasing  atsocia* 
tions,  his  former  mode  of  learning,  in  place 
of  being  a  facility,  will  clearly  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  him.  He  will  find  it  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  attach  a  just  meaning  to 
words,  which  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  pass  through  his  mind  without  makiDg 
any  impression,  (or  which,  perhaps,  have 
left  an  erroneous  one,)  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  were  now  to  begin  the  work  for 
the  first  tune.  How  often,  in  attempting^ 
to  hammer  into  the  minds  of  such  pupils 
the  meaning  of  what  they  had  long  learned 
to  repeat,  have  we  wished  that  they  had 
previously  seen  as  little  of  the  catechism^ 
as  some  others  beside  them,  who,  with  very 
inferior  talents,  were  makhig  far  more  sa- 
tisfactory progress.  Such,  we  are  persua- 
ded, is  likewise  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  ever  had  any  practice  in  tparhing  upon 
rational  principles.  They  will,  we  suspect, 
in  all  such  cases,  be  much  disposed  to  con- 
cur with  a  famous  musician  mentioned  by 
Quintilian,  who  always  charged  a  double 
fee  for  teadiing  his  art  to  those  who  had 
previously  received  instrucdon  elsewhere.** 

But  how,  it  majr  be  said,  can  a  child 
understand  religion?  Ay— how,  it 
may  be  said,  can  a  man  understand 
religion?  A  child  may  understand 
something  of  religion — and  that  i 
thing  may  be  much  to  it— 

**  God  pitying  its  simplicity  V^ 

There  are  more  senses  than 
11 
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»n  Mr  Wood  excellently  well-^in 
vbich  we  may  be  said  to  understand 
a  thing.  We  are  aud,  for  example, 
to  understand  the  narrative  of  any  re« 
markable  phenomenon  when  we  nave 
feedvedajoat conception  of  theappe&r*. 
ances  described,  though  neither  our- 
idvea  nor  the  narrator  can  have  the 
alightCBt  notion  of  the  causes  of  these 
appearmees.  We  may  perfectly  under* 
sbudd  a  thing,  in  shor^  in  so  fiir  as  we 
can  coneeiTe  it,  while  in  other  respects, 
it  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  and  tnia  is 
a  distinction  which  cannot  be  too  much 
attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  children,  and  we  might  add  too,  of 
those  of  riper  years,  for  all  in  this  im« 
perfect  state  are  at  beat  but  f^wn 
diildren.  Yes  indeed.  In  religion, 
more  than  in  any  thing  else, 
^  Men  are  bat  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

^'  We  oaght  ever  to  remember,  that,  in 
the  department  of  religion,  no  less  than  of 
natnrc,  *  there  are  secret  things  that  be- 
long onto  the  Iiord  our  Qod,*  as  well  as 
*"  diings  which  are  revealed,  that  belong 
onto  OS  and  our  children  for  ever.*  Thus 
ve  are  bonnd  to  make  those  intrusted  to 
ma  care  understand,  as  a  reveakd  trvt/t, 
that  by  the  death  of  Christ  pardon  has 
been  aecored  to  sinners*  and  to  point  out 
to  them  the  authority  upon  which  we  make 
thb  statement — to  show  them  no  less  clear- 
ly, by  the  same  authority,  that  in  the  be- 
nefitt  of  his  death,  no  impeniUnt  sinner 
can  ever  have  the  slightest  hope  to  parti- 
eipate.  and  to  render  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  appointed  means  by  which  these 
benefits  may  be  made  available  to  them- 
selves. But  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
wovld  indeed  be  highly  improper,  to  per* 
plez  their  minds  with  any  subtle  and  idle 
mqaicka  about  the  method^  in  which  this 
saorifice,  so  clieszly  revealed,  can  operate 
Ibe  salvation.  Such  discussions,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  ought  never  to  be 
heard  in  their  presence." 

Mr  Wood  then  explains  the  way  in 
which  the  Sunday-scliool  scholars  are 
taught  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chisai^^than  which  nothing  can  be 
JBore  judicious  and  instructive ;  and 
fikewiae  what  use  is  made  of  two  little 
works,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Biography.  These  works  resemble 
Caieehisms  in  this  respect,  that  they 
are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  ques« 
tions ;  but  they  have  no  answers  an- 
nexed to  them ;  and  for  these  the  pu- 
pils must  hare  leoourse  to  the  Holy 
Scripturea  themselves.  The  better 
to  cKerdue  their  own  discernment. 
Vol.  XXV. 
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they  are  referred  merely  to  the  chap« 
t<rr,  without  any  mention  of  the  par* 
ticular  verse  where  the  answer  is  to  be 
found,  nor  are  they  expected  or  wished 
to  give  the  answer  in  the  exact  words 
of  Scripture,  but  in  their  own  language, 
except  in  the  more  remarkable  coHo* 
quia!  parts.  This  is  illustrated  by  € 
few  examples.  The  greatest  recom-^ 
mendation  of  compilations  of  this 
kind  is,  that  they  lead  the  young 
mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Holv 
Scriptures — and  a  little  leading  will 
do  that — and  not  to  restMrt  to  them 
merely  as  an  act  of  duty,  or  a  pre« 
scribed  regimen. 

Finally — though  of  these  two  chap« 
ters  we  nave  necessarily  given  but  a 
most  imperfect  analysis,  the  instruc- 
tioD  at  these  Parochial  Sunday  Schook 
is  purely  and  exclusively  religiowf. 
And  seeing  that  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  are  taught  the  scnolars  else- 
where, this  certainly  is  right. 

The  Daily  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  of  which  all  the  rest  of  this 
volume  gives  an  account,  contains,  on 
an  average,  500  scholars^the  largest 
number  present  on  any  one  day  being 
601.  They  are  all  under  the  tuition  of 
one  master,  who  conducts  the  school  on 
the  monitorial  system  of  mutual  in« 
struction. 

Mr  Wood  first  explains  the  dutief 
of  the  Directors,  of  whidi  we  cannot 
speak ;  then  of  the  Masters,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  unobvious ;  and  then 
of  the  Monitors.  One  passage  only 
shall  we  extract  from  his  chapter  on 
Masters — ^for  its  sound  sense  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  often  looked  at  in  a  very 
false  light. 

'^  On  a  vacancy  in  some  other  semina- 
ries, and  particularly  in  parish  schools,  it 
has  become  a  common 'practice  to  give  pub^ 
lie  notice,  that  <  none  who  have  any  views 
of  preferment  in  the  church  need  apply  for 
the  situation.'  The  wisdom  of  so  sweep- 
ing an  exclusion,  whether  with  referenoe 
to  the  particular  seminary,  or  to  the  gene* 
zal  interests  of  education,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  Its  leading  object,  we  pie- 
some,  is  to  protect  the  sdiool  from  being 
exposed  to  too  frequent  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. '  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that,  great  as  this  evil  may  be,  the  insu- 
racce  against  such  a  risk  may  still  be  puN 
chased  at  too  high  a  rate.  Of  the  candi- 
dates  for  parish  schools,  it  will  scarcely  bo 
denied,  those  in  general  are  the  beat  in- 
formed and  best  educated  who  have  been 
trained  with  a  view  to  the  church  $  and  it 
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does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  either  ne- 
eesBary  or  proper,  to  preclude  the  commu- 
Dity  from  the  services  of  one  who,  to  his 
personal  attainments,  joins  acknowledged 
and  transcendent  zeal,  abilities,  and  ex. 
perience  as  a  teacher,  merely  because  he 
^11  not  debar  himself  from  all  prospect 
of  higher  preferment,  which,  by  accident, 
at  any  future  period  of  his  life,  may  open 
up  to  him.  How  many  in  this  situation 
have  long  continued  the  greatest  blessing 
to  parishes,  that  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
spurn  them  away !  How  many  are  there  at 
this  hour,  of  the  very  best  teachers,  both  in 
our  burgh  and  our  parish  schools,  whom 
such  a  proscription  would  have  excluded ! 
Their  removal,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is 
true,  would  be  a  source  of  deep  r^ret  to 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  this  regret  would 
be  mingled  with  gratitude,  both  to  the 
teachiers  themselves  and  to  their  patrons, 
for  the  benefits  which  the  families  of  the 
district  had  received  during  the  period  of 
th^ir  valuable  services*  Were  the  princi- 
ple of  this  exclusion  carried  to  its  full  ex- 
tent,  we  know  not  where  it  might  stop. 
In  the  case  of  those  schools  whose  emolu- 
ments are  but  scanty,  we  may  expect  to  see 
advertisements  bearing  that  '  none  need 
apply  who  are  highly  qualijkd  for  the  si- 
tttadon  ;*  because  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose,  that  such  will  be  looking  out  for 
higher  promotion.  The  injurious  tendency 
of  such  a  system  of  exclusion,  as  it  regards 
the  general  interests  of  education,  is  not 
le^s  obvious.  Shut  out  from  all  hope  of 
church  preferment,  the  parish  school-mas- 
ters can  hardly  fail  to  lose  caste  in  society. 
Unless  means  be  taken  to  ameliorate  their 
situation,  (in  which  case,  indeed,  higher 
qualifications  for  it  may  be  exacted,)  their 
own  education  will  be  as  scanty,  and  their 
opinions,  as  narrow  as  their  prospects  are 
limited.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  in- 
tcrw>sts  either  of  secular  knowledge  would 
bfr  promoted  by  any  unnecessary  separa- 
tion of  the  two  departments.*' 

Lancaster  originally  confessed,-— 
although  he  denied  it  afterwards,  and 
was  encouraged  and  backed  in  his  de- 
nial by  many  who  ought  to  have  known 
•better,  and  who  did  know  better,  but 
who  sacrificed  the  truth  to  party  spi- 
rit and  sectarian  zeal, — that  he  had 
borrowed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Mo- 
nitorial system  from  Dr  Bell.  The 
controversy  that  soon  arose  respecting 
their  respective  claims  to  that  part  of 
the  system,  and  their  other  compa- 
rative merits,  kindled  a  great  zeal  for 
the  system,  and  National  and  Lancas- 
terian  Schools  rose  side  by  side  in  ma* 
ny  a  town,  villsjge,  and  hamlet,  where 
the  education  of  the  poor  had  hither- 
to been  unable  to  find  an  abode.  Mr 
Wood  expounds,  at  great  length,  the 
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advantages  of  the  Monitorial  systeni— 
shewing  that,  in  those  large  establish- 
ments, where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  some  hundreds  of  chUdren  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  master,  it 
is  absolutely  essential, — ^that  ymiiig 
monitors  are  more  pHant  and  flexible, 
and  thus  more  easily  moulded  by  the 
master  to  his  own  views,  so  that  he 
can  at  all  times  maintain  nearly  aa 
perfect  a  system  of  unity,  and  as  nice 
an  accommodation  of  one  class  to  ano- 
ther, as  if  he  were  himself  every  mo- 
ment personally  occupied  in  each,  and 
ostensibly  conaucted  the  education  of 
every  individual  scholar  from  its  cona- 
menoement  to  its  close,— ^that  the  mo- 
nitors are  in  general  more  active  and 
alert  than  ushers,  make  better  fags, 
and  take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  per- 
forming duties  which  the  others  are 
too  apt  to  regard  as  an  excessive  bore 
and  degradation, — that  they  can  more 
easily  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
of  their  j^upils,  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, strive  to  emulate  their  voung 
teacher, — thatin  many  schools,  tnough 
not  extensive,  children  of  very  difw 
ferent  ages,  and  of  very  different 
grades  in  attainment,  and  engaged  in 
very  different  branches  of  education, 
are  necessarily  confided  to  the  super- 
intendence of  one  master,^  assisted 
perhaps  by  a  single  usher,  in  which 
cases  it  is  evident,  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  assembled  in  the 
school,  must  always  be  comparatively 
idle ;  whereas]  there  is  no  remedy  for 
this  more  simple,  more  cheap,  or  more 
efficacious,  than  that  of  enabling  the 
pupils  to  teach  others,  in  place  of  re- 
maining thus  idle  during  the  necessary 
intervals  between  the  master's  person- 
id  examinations.  These,  and  other 
benefits  of  the  monitorial  system,  are 

Eointed  out  very  distinctly,  but  per- 
aps  rather  prolixly,  by  Mr  Wood  ; 
while  he  concludes  by  observing,  that 
the  field  which  appears  the  most  un- 
promising for  the  use  of  monitors,  is, 
xbrtunately,  the  very  one  in  which 
their  employment  is  least  neoeasary— • 
namely,  such  classes  as  compose  the 
two  great  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city, 
where  the  children  committed  to  one 
master  are  all  in  the  same  stage  of 
their  education.  The  monitorial  sys- 
tem, however,  has  been  partially 
adopted,  with  advantage,  m  both 
these  admirable  establishments*  What 
follows,  is  good. 
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^  Every  mooilor  in  llie  Sessional  School 
is  provided  viifa  an  assistant,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  and  attention 
in  die  daM,  while  he  himself  is  occupied 
in  tsarhing.     The  advantage  of  such  an 
oAeer  mnat  be  sufficiently  ohvious.    In 
looie  sdioola,  excellent  in  every  other  re- 
speety  a  piaeiice  prevails,  which,  in  our 
opinioD,  cannot  be  too  much  condemned, 
ci*  eacouxBging  the  children  to  become  ge- 
neral informers  against  each  other,  and 
giving  them  an  interest  in  doing  so,  by 
patting  the  informer  in  the  deliinqaenfs 
place,  if  the  latter  be  previously  superior 
in  the  daas.     This  mode  of  informing  is 
never  practised  in  the  Sessional  School 
except  by  a  novice,  and,  from  the  recep- 
tion whidi  it  encounters,  not  merely  from 
the  master,  but  from  his  fellow  scholars, 
who  never  £ul  to  send  their  officious  com- 
panion to  Coventry  for  a  season,  is  in  no 
great  danger  of  being  repeated.    But  the 
MsisiamL,  who,  in  giving  ioformation,'  does 
DO  more  than  his  duty,  secures  the  appro- 
bation alike  of  his  teacher  and  his  feUows. 
It  is,  accordingly,  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
a  bfi^  playing  at  the  door  of  the  school 
with  the  individual  who,  the  very  moment 
beftve,  had,  in  discharge  of  duty,  been  the 
occasion  of  his  censure  or  punishment.'* 

What  oaght  to  be  the  size  of  a  class  ? 
Thirty^  at  least,  quoth  Bell — Nine, 
at  moat,  quoth  Lancaster.  Mr  Wood 
udn  with  the  Doctor,  and  so  do  we. 
Half  a  dozen  is  a  contemptible  class, 
except  when  there  are  no  more  than 
half  a  dosen  boys  fit  to  be  put  into 
the  nme  claaSi  Mr  Wood  shudders 
*-«a  wd  he  may — at  the  tremendous 
noise  that  would  envelope  a  great 
number  of  such  small  chetes,  especi- 
ally if  all  these,  according  to  the  Lan- 
castrian fashion,  were  r^ing  at  the 
same  time.  Besides,  (an  cmjection 
more  ▼ital,)how  could  you  get  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  fit  monitors  to  con- 
duct the  system  ?  On  the  excellence 
of  the  monitors  almost  all  depends ; 
but,  triple  or  quadruple  their  num- 
ber, and  all  power  of  selection  would 
be  taken  firom  the  master,  and  many 
of  the  moniton  would  be  pretty  feU 
Iowa  indeed.  Of  the  clssaiflcation  of 
the  pupils,  the  principle  is  excellent. 

"  In  determining  the  class  to  which 
any  individual  pupil  should  either  be  ori- 
ginally posted  or  subsequently  removed, 
the  natural  criterion  obviously  is  neither 
ms  oge,  nor  the  length  of  time  he  has 
been  under  tuition,  but  his  actual  pro- 
fideocy.  When  a  child,  accordingly,  is 
introduced  into  the  Sessional  School, 
trial  is  first  made  of  his  qualifications,  in 
order  to  determine  ui  which  class  hs 
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should  be  placed.  This  is  sometimes  no 
easy  matter  to  decide^  and  we  doubt  not 
the  decision  has,  in  the  very  threshold,  . 
given  umbrage  to  many  a  parent.  *  My 
laddie,*  we  are  not  unfirequently  told, '  was 
in  the  boonmosi  class  at  his  last  school  9 
he  had  long  been  oot  o'  the  Bible  and 
was  in  the  *  Beauties ;'  he  can  say  a'  /Ac 
questions;  and  he  was  through  a*  the 
book  in  t^e  eoonlmg.*  Notwithstanding 
this  profession,  the  alleged  proficient  is 
sometimes  found  quite  incapable  of  read- 
ing our  most  simple  and  introductory 
book,  of  understanding  a  single  syllable 
of  his  catechism,  or  of  performing  the 
most  elementary  operation  of  arithmetic 
He  is  accordingly  of  course  pUced  in  the 
class  where  he  is  most  likely  to  receive 
improvement,  without  regard  to  his  for* 
mer  high  pretensions.  But  his  cootino- 
ance  in  this  class  depends  entirely  upon 
his  subsequent  progress.  If  it  be  found, 
that  he  so  far  outstrips  all  his  companions 
as  to  stand  continually  at  the  top,  witlu 
out  much  exertion  on  his  own  part,  it  is 
high  time  that  he  should  be  promoted  to 
a  superior  one,  where  he  may  find  his 
level,  and  have  all  his  energies  called 
forth  into  exertion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  turn  out  that  he  is  constantly  at 
the  bottom  of  his  class,  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  inability  to  compete  with  his 
present  class-fellows,  it  may  prove,  and 
in  tlie  Sessional  School  has  very  fre- 
quently, in  such  a  case,  proved  of  infinite 
advantage  to  remove  him  to  a  lower  class, 
where  he  may  be  better  able  to  mainuin 
his  ground.  We  have  sometimes  found 
children  in  the  latter  situation,  who, 
chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  class  in  which  they  happened 
to  be,  of  themselves  requested  to  be  put 
into  a  lower.  And  not  unfrequently  those, 
who  had  been  so  put  back,  have  been  able 
ere  long  to  overtake  their  former  com- 
rades, and  to  enjoy  with  them  the  bene- 
fit of  a  more  equal  competition ;  where* 
as  had  they  been  doomed  all  along  to  re* 
tain  their  original  situation,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  lost  all  heart,  and,  as 
scholars,  have  been  ruined  for  life.  There 
are  some  children  extremely  slow  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  any  branch  of  edu- 
cation, who,  when  it  has  once  been  laid, 
are  no  less  alert  than  any  of  their  com- 
panions in  rearing  the  superstructure, 
Sucli  children  require  to  be  kept  a  much 
longer  time  in  the  elements  than  those 
of  more  quick  apprehension.  Now  it 
must  be  evident,  that  were  both  con- 
stantly retained  in  the  same  class,  either 
the  latter  must  injuriously  be  kept  back 
on  account  of  the  former;  or  else  tba 
fprmer  must  be  drs^ged  forward  blind*. 
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lold,  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  la 
going  on,  throngfa  the  rest  of  the  course. " 

The  object  of  the  explanatory  me- 
thod of  instruction,  which  has  been 
pursued  so  successfully  in  the  Ses« 
■lONAL  School,  is  threefold — First, 
to  render  more  easy  and  pleasing  the 
acquisition  of  the  mechanical  art  of 
reading ;  secondly,  to  turn  to  advan- 
ta^  the  particular  instructions  con« 
tamed   in  every  individual  passage 
which  is  read ;  and,  above  all,  third- 
ly, to  give  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a 
minate  analysis  of  each  passage,  a 
general  command  of  his  own  language. 
Of  the  first  of  these  objects  we  at 
present  say  nothing— except  that,  at 
the  Sessional  School,  the  pupils  enga- 
ged in  the  commonly  distressful  task 
of  learning  the  mere  letters  and  words, 
wear  the  happy  faces  of  children  en- 
gaged at  their  sports.  Instead  of  being 
harassed  by  a  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine of  sounds  and  technicalities,  their 
attention  is  excited,  their  curiosity  sa- 
tisfied, and  their  fancy  even  amused. 
^  As  to  the  second — Along  with  faci- 
lity in  the  art  of  reading,  much  infor- 
mation   is    communicated    to    them 
which  is  well  adapted  to  their  pre- 
aent  age,  and  may  be  of  use  to  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    In  most 
schools,  how  many  fine  passages  are 
read  in  the  most  pompous  manner, 
without  leaving  a  single  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  performer !  Here  Mr 
Wood  tells  an  amusing  and  illustra- 
tire  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, (and  we  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  he  may  tell  it  of  us — even  of  us, 
Christopher  North,)  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  repest— without   the 
slightest  attention  to  the  sense — Gray's 
Elegy — yes,  that  eternal  Elegy— not 
uncommonly  known  at  school  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Curfew  Tolls."  What 
either  curfew  or  tolls  meant,  he,  (we) 
according  to  custom,  knew  nothing. 
He  ^we)  always  thought,  however,  of 
toil-bars,  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
tolls  were  curfeW'tolU,  but  durst  not, 
of  course,  put  any  idle  question  on 
such  a  subject,  to  the  master.    The 
original  impression,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, remained ;  and  to  the  present 
nour,  continues   to  haunt  him  (us) 
whenever  this  poem  comes  to  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  third  object,  Mr 
Wood  explains  himself  thus :— 

**  Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  lesson 
the  scholar  read  of  one  having  *  done  an 
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unprecedented  aet,*  it  night  be  quite  suf* 
ficient  for  understanding  the  meaning  ^C 
that  single  passage,  to  tell  him  that  '  do 
.other  person  had  ever  done  the  like;' 
but  this  would  by  no  means  fully  aecom- 
plish  the  object  we  have  in  view.  The 
child  would  thus  receive  no  clear  notion 
of  the  word  unprecedented,  and  would 
therefore,  in  all  protmbilicy,  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  its  recurrence,  or  of  the 
recurrence  of  other  words  from  the  same 
root,  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  But 
direct  his  attention  to  the  tbree-fold  com- 
position of  this  word,  the  tin,  the  prep 
and  the  cede*  Ask  him  the  meaning  of 
the  syllable  un  in-  composition,  and  teli 
him  to  point  out  to  you  (or,  if  neoessary^ 
point  out  to  him)  any  other  words  in 
which  it  has  this  signification  of  noif 
(such  as  uncommon,  undvil,)  and,  if  there 
be  leisure,  any  other  syllables  which  have 
in  composition  a  similar  effect,  such  as 
in,  with  all  its  modifications  of  ig,  U,  un, 
tr,  also  dit,  and  tton,  witli  examples.  Next 
investigate  the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  ic  with 
examples,  (such  as  previous,  premoiure)* 
Then  examine  in  like  manner  the  mean- 
ing of  the  syllable  cedct  and  liaving  shewn 
that  in  composition  it  generally  signifies 
to  go,  demand  the  signification  of  its  va^ 
rious  compounds, /moedtf,  proceed,  succeed, 
accede,  recede,  exceed, intercede" 

Thus  the  pupil  not  only  knows  the 
word  in  question,  but  he  has  a  key  to 
a  vast  variety  of  other  words  in  the 
language ;  in  getting  which  key,  he-is 
all  the  while  animated  and  amused. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  irksome  drud- 
gery—«nd  the  acquisition  beingfound- 
ed  on  principle  is  permanent.  It  caB« 
not  be  lost  Nor  manifestly  ia  it  neeea* 
sary  that  every  word  should  be  gone 
over  in  this  way,  any  more  than  that 
every  word  should  be  syntactically 
parsed ;  for  a  single  sentence  well  done 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  scholar  in  all  hu  future  studies. 

But  it  may  be  said — ^it  has  been 
said — why,  this  may  be  all  very  well 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  language,  but 
it  is  quite  superfluous  with  relation  to 
a  vernacular  tongue.  That  is  a  very 
great  mistake. 

"  The  humbler  cbsses  of  society,  la 
every  sermon  which  they  hear,^n  every 
book  which  they  read,  however  simple^ 
and  written  peculiarly  for  their  own  use, 
—nay,  in  the  Bible  iUel^ — meet  with  a 
multitude  of  words  and  expressions,  even 
of  frequent  occurrence,  which,  from  want 
of  such  a  key,  not  only  lose  great  part  of 
their  force,  but  are  utterly  oniotelligible^ 
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and  an  often  grottly  mtnndcntood.  We 
irosM,  ovnehres,  bftve  been  in  a  great 
■easore  ifnoimiit  of  the  fuU  extent  of  the 
dtaadmitage  under  which  aoch  penona 
labov  in  this  leapect,  but  for  the  repre- 
Beotationa  of  the  ladi  in  oar  evening 
idioo),  many  of  whom  were  possessed  of 
BO  ordinary  abilities,  and  had  received  all 
the  education  formerly  bestowed  on  per. 
ions  in  that  rank  of  life.  We  were  much 
struck,  too,  with  a  conversation  which 
we  had  on  this  subject,  on  occasion  of  a 
recent  \'isit  to  a  seminary  in  Newhaven, 
under  the  excellent  tuition  of  a  young 
man  who  bad  received  Jiis  education  in 
the  Sesstonai  School.  We  there  met 
with  a  fisherman,  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
pupiii^  well  known  in  the  village  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable,  intelligent,  and 
veil  educated  of  his  class.  He  evidently 
Cook  a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings^ 
aad,  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  exami. 
BiPg  the  children  on  the  meaning  of  what 
they  bad  read,  he  at  length  broke  out  in 
nearly  the  following  manner  t  *  £b,  sir, 
joa'U  not  know  how  little  of  this  I  un- 
dentand,  and  how  much  I  miss  it:  I 
learned  to  read  like  my  neighbours,  but  I 
never  learned  the  meaning,  and  I  find  it 
a  hard  thing  to  turn  up  the  dictionary  for 
every  word.'  " 

The  troth  is,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
has  generally  been  conducted,  parents 
in  that  rank  of  life  have  for  the  most 
part  been  qnite  satisfied  that  their 
diiklrea  have  received  a  good  educa- 
tion when  they  have  heen  taught  to 
roMf,  conceiving  that  this  mechanical 
attainment  is  in  some  inexplicable  way 
or  other  to  act  as  a  charm,  though  they 
be  quite  unable  to  apply  it  to  any  bcs 
neficial  purpose.  In  good  truth,  set  a 
young  learner,  or  an  old  one  either, 
thus  educated,  to  read  any  book  in 
which  wotda  occur  unfamiliar  to  him 
in  the  narrow  range  of  his  every- day 
talk,  and  he  will  not  understand  per- 
hans  one  word  in  twenty,  and  that  is 
called  reading  I 

But  why  speak  only  of  the  lower  or« 
ders  ?  Go  a  step  higher — and  you  find 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  very  plea- 
sant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  no 
deicons  in  their  vernacular.  They  are 
iar  indeed  from  being  mistresses  and 
masters  of  their  own  tongue,  how- 
ever  glibly  they  may  wag  it.  Set  one 
of  them  to  read  rather  a  difficult  ser« 
mon*  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  you 
will  perceive  from  a  peculiar  expies- 
sioB  of  £ice,  that  many  woids^of  con** 
sidecable  importance— go  in  at  one 


ear,  and  out  at  the  other,  wtthotti 
having  deposited — in  tranntu — any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  idea.  In  the 
more  advanced  dasses  of  all  acade- 
mies—grammar-schoob, — a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  lads  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  their  own  Ian* 
guage.  But  ^he  boys,  it  is  said,  will 
aespise  such  a  class — and  still  think 
themselves  not  in  the  *'  grammar* 
school,"  but  the  "  reading-school." 
Not  if  the  class  be  taught  on  right 
principles.    Not 

**  If,  along  with  due  attention  to  good 
reading,  the  understanding  of  the  pupils 
be  at  the  same  time  cultivated,  which 
is  the  best  source  of  that  elegant  accorn- 
plishment;  if  they  be  made  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  full  force  and  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  the  grammar,  of  their  own 
tongue,  and  also  its  connexion  with  those 
languages  which  they  learn  at  their  other 
hours  of  study ;  if,  as  they  advance,  they 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  and  train- 
ed to  the  practice  of  composition;  and 
if  their  English  reading  be  throughout 
rendered  the  means  of  forming  their  taste^ 
and  the  vehicle  of  general  information.'* 

All  judicious  mothers  do,  in  facf, 
teach  their  little  ones  according  to  their 
ability^  by  the  explanatory  method  ; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  when  more 
or  all  mothers  shall  themselves  havo 
been  taught  by  that  method,  the  rising 
generation,  hiefore  ^hey  even  go  to 
school  at  aU,  will  know  more  than  they 
now  of^n  do  after  they  have  been  at 
some  schools  for  a  year  or  two  years. 
For,  in  teaching  her  child  to  read,  does 
not  the  judicious  mother  take  pains 
to  shew  her  child  the  benefit  of  read« 
ing,— or  rather  to  make  him  feel  the 
benefit  of  it  ?  Would  she  not^  says  Mr 
Wood,  in  picking  out  for  him  the 
smallest  woras,  when  she  comes  to  the 
word  ox,  for  example,  tell  him  not  by 
any  regular  definition,  but  in  the 
sicnplest  language,  that  it  meant  the 
.animal  which  he  had  so  often  seen 
grazing  in  the  meadows  ?  Would  she 
not  do  the  same  with  regard  to  every 
tree  or  plant  ?  Or,  as  his  capacities  un- 
folded, would  she  not  gradually  pro« 
ceed  to  communicate  to  him  such 
higherinformation,  as  his  lessons  might 
suggest?  But  this  natural  teach* 
ing  has  been  too  often  banished  by 
art^al  teaching ;  and  the  meanings 
of  wcrds  have  been  less  attended  to 
than  the  sounds.  Gentle  reader !  You 
ean  now  read  excellently  weU^  and 
are  seldom,  if  ever  puzzled  to  UBdei>« 
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Btsnd  even  Maga.  Bat  tell  us  now — 
were  you  not  accustomed^  when  say- 
ing yoar  lesson,  to  mouth  out  the 
words  as  ftst  as  you  could,  with  a 
strong  but  not  unpleasant  puli>it  ac- 
cent, (which,  by  the  wayy'vou  still  re« 
tain,)  and  with  an  indifierence,  too, 
and  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  mul- 
titudes of  them — which,  now  that  you 
have  become — by  what  means  we  know 
not — a  finished  scholar — you  look  back 
upon  with  shame  and  astonishment  ? 
Mr  Wood,  who  frequently  enlivens 
his  discussions  by  little  apt  anecdotes 
and  idlusions,  refers  to  the  account 
which  the  amiable  Murdoch,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Bums,  gives  of  his  own  me- 
thod of  instruction,  whidi  coincides 
remarkably  with  that  practised  in  the 
Sessional  School. 

*<  '  The  books,'  he  saysi  '  most  com- 
monly  used  in  the  school,  were  the  Spell- 
ing Book,  the  New  Testament,  the  Bible, 
Mason's  Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse, 
and  Fisher's  English  Grammar.  Tliey 
(Robert  and  Gilbert  Burns)  committed 
to  memory  the  hymns,  and  other  poems 
of  that  collection,  vrith  uncommon  facility. 
This  facility  was  psrti/  owing  to  the  me- 
thod pursued  by  tneir  ntther  and  me  in  in- 
structing them,  which  was  to  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
every  word  in  each  sentence,  that  was  to 
be  committed  to  memory.'  [Why  only  in 
these  ?]  *  By  the  by,  this  may  be  easier 
done,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  is  ge- 
nenlly  thought.  As  soon  as  they  were 
capable  of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn  verse 
into  its  natural  prose  order,  sometimes  to 
substitute  synonymous  expressions  for 
poetical  words,  and  to  supply  all  the  el- 
lipses. These,  you  know,  are  the  means 
of  knowing  that  the  pupil  understands  his 
author.  These  are  expedient  helps  to  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well 
as  to  a  variety  of  expression.*  " 

Mr  Wood's  method  of  examination 
far  exceeds,  in  accuracy  and  compre- 
hensiveness, even  that  of  Dr  Bell. 

^<  In  the  national  schools,  Dr  Bell  in- 
troduced a  method  of  examination,  which, 
though  not  without  its  use,  was  obviously 
quite  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  objects 
we  had  in  contemplation.  In  explaining, 
for  example,  the  text,  '  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  Prophets,* 
which,  we  think,  is  one  of  those  that  Miss 
Hamilton  tells  us  was  all  her  life  connect- 
ed in  her  mind  with  an  absurd  association 
formed  in  early  youth,  the  examination, 
according  to  this  method,  would  in  general 
be  of  the  following  description :  *  What 
is  said  of  these  two  commandments?* 
*  The  law  and  the  Pxopliets  bang  on  them.' 
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<  What  are  the  law  and  the  Piopheis  said 
to  do  ?'  '  They  hang.*  «  On  what  do 
they  hang  ?*  ^  On  these  two  commands 
menta.'  But  of  what  is  meant  by  ^  the 
Law,*  by  the  pbopuets  HAVonrG  on 
Hie  two  comtnandmenUt  no  explanation 
would  in  all  probability  be  given.  We 
shall  not  say  that,  under  this  system,  wo 
teacher  ever  carried  the  explanation  farther 
than  we  have  here  mentioned.  But,  after 
the  most  anxious  inquiry  at  the  numcroas 
visitors  of  the  Sessional  School  from  Eng- 
land, who  take  a  deep  interest  in  educa- 
tion, we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
contrary  is  the  common,  if  not  the  invari- 
able practice.  Hence  the  surprise  which 
such  visitors  express,  on  examining  our 
school,  and  the  extravagant  praise  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  bestow  upon  it.  Henoe^ 
too,  the  erroneous  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  know  the  explanatory  method 
only  on  the  narrow  scale  we  have  just  de« 
scribed,  to  thinlt  lightly  of  its  importance, 
and  to  imagine,  that  it  can  be  earned  to 
no  farther  extent  than  that  to  which  tfaej 
have  been  aocnstomcd," 

The  meagreness  and  inanffidency  of 
the  method  of  explanation  practised 
under  the  Madras  system  was  soon 
apparent.  More  life  and  energy  was 
infused  into  it — ^it  was  made  more  ra- 
tional and  intellectual— in  short,  the 
pupil  was  made  to  understand  as  well 
as  readf  to  use  as  well  as  rkame  his 
tools.  It  is  pleasant  to  iread  what  fol- 
lows. 


"  In  accomplishing  this  object,! 
in  some  measure  guided  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  own  early  education.  How 
different,  we  well  remembered,  in  point 
both  of  interest  and  utility,  from  the  dry 
translations  of  ordinary  teachers,  were 
Dr  Adam*8  lessons,  enlivened  as  they 
were  with  every  species  of  illustration, 
etymological,  grammatical,  historical,  an- 
tiquarian, and  geographical,  bearing  re^ 
ference  one  while  to  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  ancients,  at  another  time  to  the 
homely  proverbs  of  our  own  country. 
How  much  better  did  his  pupils  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language,  from  the  variations,  which  he 
required  them  to  make,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  passages  which  they  happened 
to  read,  than  from  all  the  rules  in  his 
grammar!  While  the  formal  lessons^ 
which  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  pre^ 
scribing  as  tasks,  from  his  own  exeeUent 
work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  were  gene- 
rally most  irksome,  and  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  read,  the  lesson  of  t»4ay  ex- 
pel ling  that  of  yesterday  from  the  memo- 
ry, how  much  more  pleasmgly,  distinctly, 
and  durably  Wjore  the  same  instructions 
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latpnm&A  vp6ii  the  mind  m  an  iacidentel 
fofm,  tbroQgh  the  medium  of  the  ordioaiy 

We  find  it  impossible  ^within 
leiBOiiable  boonds  —  to  explain  Mr 
Wood's  mode  of  teaching  the  alpha* 
bet — the  reading  of  words  of  two  syU 
lablcf  and  then  the  reading  of  three. 
A  chapter  is  given  to  soch  expluia« 
tioB-HUid  none  bat  the  silly  and  the 
shallow  will  smile  at  the  details.  How 
the  greater  number  of  ^'  children  of  a 
lar^  growth''  now  on  the  breast,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  army  and  navy— phy« 
adans,  professors,  poets,  and  editors, 
erer  came  in  early  life  to  read  words 
not  only  of  two— but  absolutely  of 
three— nay  of  four  letters,  lies  far  out 
of  the  region  of  our  conjectures. 
Much  misery  did  they  all  endure  long 
ago— before  they  knew  the  word  cat, 
for  example,  when  they  saw  it— with- 
out being  in  imminent  danger  of  de- 
darii^  it  aloud  to  the  whole  school  to 
be  *'  dog.**  To  our  eyes,  in  the  prime 
or  decay  of  life,  these  two  monosylla- 
Ue»— cat  and  dog — are  as  unlike  each 
otha*  as  the  creatures  they  severally 
denote ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  long 
ago;  they  were  then  as  like  each 
other — ana  they  could  not  be  liker— 
as  "  cow^  and  **  nag."  For  our  own 
parts,  we  learned  to  read  by  a  con« 
tinned  miracle..  We  do  not  doubt 
that  in  one  month  of  the  Sessional 
School,  any  boy  of  about  the  same 
average  capacity  as  ourselves  were 
when  boys,  would  be  made  to  read 
not  only  small  single  words — hut  sen- 
tences of  small  words— far  better  than 
we  eould  do  after  a  summer  and  a 
winter's  hammering,  frequently  with 
a  blind  headach.  We  well  remem- 
ber that  about  foar«and-twenty  of  us 
urdiins,  all  in  a  row,  used  to  keep 
sitting,  first  on  the  one  hip  and  then 
on  the  other,  with  unhappy  paper 
concerns  held  up  in  both  hands  till 
they  touched  our  noses,  called  "  Lon- 
don Primers."  Not  one  in  the  whole 
dsas  could  read  a  new  word — except 
by  daring — ^indeed  desperate  conjec- 
ture. And  yet,  the  moment  one  of 
us  rose  up  in  his  place — ^for  of  course 
the  esmminatwH,  as  it  was  callal,  went 
on  standing, — and  inst^d  of  wasp, 
for  example-^no  easy  word— drawl^ 
hesitatingly  and  tremblingly  out— 
"  task" — a  verjr  creditable  conjecture, 
and  no  unfelicitous  hypothesis — then 
down  came  a  long  black  hard  lignum 
▼ite  ruler  on  our  head,  in  the  hand 
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of  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  no  less  distinguished  for 
die  extent  of  his  erudition  Uian  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper — and  thus  we 
were  taught  to  know  **  wasp"  from 
*'  task,"  slthough  to  this  day  we  start 
widi  horror  at  the  name  or  nature  of 
either— just  as  to  this  day  we  are  lost 
in  perplexity  at  Curfew^tollg. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  chapter 
in  which  the  small  student  is  seen 
employed  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge, 
after  he  has  become  master  of  lessons 
in  words  of  three  letters.  Then,  he  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  linger  on  the 
threshdd.  No  more  tables  of  uncon- 
nected words,  nor  even  any  more  de- 
tached sentences,  are  presented  to  him  ; 
but  he  is  now,  by  the  perusal  of  intem 
resting  and  instructive  passages,  ini- 
tiated into  the  real  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  practices  of  reading.  He  is  fur* 
nished  with  the  means — small  as  they 
appear  to  be — of  knowledge — ^which, 
even  in  his  case,  is  felt  to  be  both 
pleasure  and  power. 

**  The  first  passages,  indeed,  consist  of 
words  having  not  more  than  four  letters : 
but,  witliout  any  perceptible  injury  to 
the  instruction,  tJie  children  are  in  this 
form  presented  with  a  pretty  long  pas- 
sage on  God,  and  with  the  histories  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Noah.  We  may  here  remark,  that  we 
have  found  no  narratives  more  pleasing 
to  children,  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  antedilavian  and  patriarchal  age^. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  incidents  related 
possess  a  simplicity  peculiarly  delightful 
at  their  years.  And  when  we  tell  them 
that  such  narratives  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  they  naturally  contract  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  that  lacred  volume. 

**  From  the  article  on  God  we  extract 
the  following  paragraph,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate our  mode  of  explanation  in  use  at 
this  stage. 

**  <  Ood  bids  the  sun  to  rise,  and  he 
bids  it  set.  He  doth  give  the  rain  and 
the  dew  to  wet  (he  soil ;  and  at  his  will 
it  is  made  dry.  The  heat  and  the  cold 
come  from  him.  He  doth  send  the  snow, 
and  the  ice,  and  the  hail;  and,  at  his 
word,  they  melt  away.  He  now  bids  the 
tree  to  put  on  its  leaf,  but  ere  long  he 
will  bid  the  leaf  to  fade,  and  make  the 
tree  to  be  bare.  He  bids  the  wind  to 
blow,  and  it  is  he  who  bids  it  to  be  calm. 
He  aeU  a  door,  as  it  were,  on  the  sea; 
and  says  to  it,  thus  far  only  must  thou 
come.* 

**  On  the  above  passage,  the  child  is 
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ayked  tome  each  queitiona  as  the  follow* 
ing  :^Who  bids  the  sun  to  <  rue  ?'  What 
is  meant  by  the  sun  riiiing?  Where  it 
rises?  When  it  rises?  What  its  rising  oo* 
casions?  Who  bids  it  < set?'  What  it 
meant  by  setting?  Where  it  sets?  When* 
it  sets?  What  its  setting  occasions?  What 
is  meant  by  *  dew?*  What  is  meant  by 
'  soil  ?*  What  good  is  done  by  wetting  the 
toil  ?  When  *  the  tree  puU  on  its  leaf?* 
What  is  meant  by  the  leaf  <  fading,*  and 

*  the  tree  being  bare?'  When  this  bap- 
pens?    What  is  *  snow,*  and  *  ice,'  and 

*  hail  ?'  What  causes  them  ?  Who  sends 
the  cold  ?  What  makes  them  '  melt  ?* 
Who  sends  the  heat  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  word '  calm  ?*  What  is  meant  by  say- 
ing, <  He  sets  a  door  on  the  sea  ?*  [Here 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  children 
come  both  to  understand  and  to  relish  a 
figurative  expression,  much  sooner  than 
we  might  naturally  be  led  to  imagine.] 
When  the  passage  is  concluded,  the  child 
may  be  asked,  Who  does  all  these  things 
of  which  he  has  been  reading?  and,  What 
be  thinks  of  one,  who  can  do  all  these 
things,  and  is  so  wise  and  so  good  at  to 
do  them  ?  None  of  the  questions,  how- 
ever, are  put  in  any  one  form,  but  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  answers 
received.  In  nothing  has  the  skill  of  our 
monitors  been  more  admired  by  strangers, 
than  in  this  adaptation." 

Articles  are  next  admitted,  contain- 
ing 9ix  letters,  in  which  they  revert  to 
Scripture  History — that  of  Abraham 
and  Lot,  and  so  on  and  on,  as  they 
become  familiar  with  words — througn 
that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  Esau,  and 
Joseph.  These  histories  present  them 
with  much  useful  instruction  in  the 
department  of  Natural  History. 

The  various  lessons,  or  readings,  are 
from  the  First  and  Second  Book,  com« 

?iled  or  rather  composed  for  the  school, 
'he  childncn  have  not  these  books  at 
home.  They  are  all  the  property  of 
the  school,  and  remain  there.  The 
whole  information,  therefore,  which 
the  children  communicate  to  questions 
put  to  them,  has  been  acquired  from 
the  reading  in  school,  and  from  the 
previous  examination  of  their  young 
teachers.  There  is  a  specimen  of  some 
of  the  questions  put— in  presence  of 
strangers,  to  a  very  young  class  taught 
by  a  monitor,  without  any  other  aid 
than  the  little  histories  themselves, 
contained  in  his  book,  and  the  previous 
general  training  which  he  had  hiinself 
undergone.  In  every  one  case  the  quea« 
tions  were  correctly  answered  by  one 
or  other  of  the  boys  in  the  class,  and  in 
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the  greater  number  of  instanoes  bj 
4ie  boy  to  whom  the  question  was 
firsl  addressed.  The  few  failures  were 
almost  entirely  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  not  entered  the  school^ 
at  the  time  when  part  of  the  lesacyns, 
to  which  the  examination  extended^ 
was  read  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Several  other  examples  of  reading 
lessons  are  given^-and  we  qnote— «s 
a  good  one— the  introduction  of  the 
article  on  glass. 

^^  <  You  have  already,  in  the  coarse  ot 
diis  little  work,  read  of  several  very  extra- 
ordinary changes,  which  human  art  and  in- 
genuity have  been  able  to  make  upon  na« 
tural  productions.  You  have  heard  of  the 
shroud  of  a  worm  in  its  lifeless  stale,  of  the 
fruit  of  one  plant,  and  the  fibres  of  another, 
being  all  converted  into  articles  of  dress  for 
human  beings.  But  perhaps  none  of  these 
transformations  has  surprised  you  more 
than  that  which  you  are  now  to  hear  of. 
Would  you  believe  that  so  clear  and  beau.- 
tiful  an  article  as  glass,  could  be  made  out 
of  so  gross  a  subsunce  as  sand  ?  Yet  it  is 
the  fact,  that  glass  is  made  by  mixing  sand 
with  the  ashes  of  certain  burnt  plants,  and 
exposing  them  to  a  strong  fixe.' 

*'''  On  thu  passage  the  child,  besides  de« 
scribing  generally  how  gliss  is  made,  is 
asked.  What  is  meant  by  ^  art  ?*  What 
is  meant  by  ^  human  art  and  ingenuity  ?* 
What  are  '  natural  productions  ?*  Can  you 
tell  me  any  of  them  ?  What  is  a  •  shroud  ?* 
What  worm  has  its  shroud  '  converted  in- 
to an  article  of  dress  ?*  Can  yon  tell  me 
the  various  changes  through  which  that 
worm  passes  ?  Do  you  know  any  of  the 
uses  to  which  silk  is  put  ?  What  pbnt  is 
it  of  which  the  fruH  is  converted  into  an 
article  of  dress  ?  Are  there  more  than  ooc 
kind  of  cotton  plant  ?  Which  is  the  best  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  that  is  made  of 
cotton  ?  Can  you  tell  me  any  plant  of 
which  '  the  Jlbres  are  converted  into  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress  ?*  Do  you  know  any  piece 
of  dress  that  is  made  of  flax  ?  Do  you  re- 
member the  various  hands  through  which 
the  flax  must  pass  before  it  becomes  a  shirt  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  *•  transformations  ?' 
What  is  meant  by  a  '  gross  substance  ?*  *' 

After  finishing  the  second  book,  the 
children,  besides  Scripture,  whidi  is 
in  r^;ular  use  in  all  the  higher  dass« 
ca,  read  the  '« National .  School  Col- 
lection," originally  compiled,  like  all 
the  other  books  ot  the  series,  for  the 
use  of  this  seminary.  This  compila* 
tion  consists  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  a  collection  of  fables,  de« 
scription  of  animals,  places,  manners; 
and  historical  passages,  and  other  use- 
ful and  interesting  information  for 
16 
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vomii.  Am  the  pupils  adrtnee  in  each 
book  each  pttnage,  besides  beiDg  ful- 
ly exphiiied  in  all  its  bearings  upon 
the  sulgeet  in  question^  is  suljected 
to  a  slili  more  minute  analysis,  than 
had  been  praclised  in  its  former  stage, 
with  the  Tiew  of  giving  them  the  full 
command  of  their  own  language,  and 
taeh  general  information  as  the  pas- 
ttge  may  suggest- 

It  has.  It  seems,  been  argued 
against  the  system  by  persons'  who 
never  wese  in  the  Sessional  School  in 
theb  lives,  that  though  the  pupils  are 
tsught,  perhaps,  the  meaningoftoorcif, 
(bey  are  not  enabled  by  such  means  to 
comprdiend  the  general  scape  of  the 
yssnges  which  they  read.  By  the 
wsy,  **  General  Scope"  is  an  wd  ve- 
teran, who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
active  service,  fought  in  many  cam-* 
paigns — and  to  storm  strong  fortresses 
oft^  has  he  been  sent  at  the  head  of  the 
fwlom  hope.  General  Scope,  then,  is 
something  formidable  and  fearful,  and 
not  a  little  mysterious  in  his  very  name. 
Ask  not  a  mere  boy — ^but  any  roan,  if 
he  understands  "  General  Scope,"  and 
be  will  be  shy  of  saying  "  Yes." 
This  being  the  case,  in  fairness  we 
ongfat  not  to  insist  on  all  the  little 
fellows  in  the  Sessional  School  under- 
standing '*  General  Scope."  A  wise- 
acre might  puzzle  them  not  a  little, 
and  a  wiseacre  might  be  not  a  little 
puzzled  bv  them  in  return.  No  doubt, 
they,  just  like  their  elders,  seem  to  know 
— think  they  know^not  a  few  things, 
of  whidi  they  are  ignorant — but  what 
then?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  the 
boys  thus  Uught,  probably  know  much 
more,  and  that  more  much  better,  than 
boys  of  their  own  age  who  are  taught 
in  anv  other  school  m  Scotland  ?  That 
they  know  twice  as  much  this  month 
as  they  did  the  month  beforehand  so 
on  for  a  year  or  two — till  they  leave  the 
school,fifty  times  better  informed  than 
when  they  entered  it,  and  with  good 
habita  instead  of  bad— cheerful  and 
pkaaed— themselves  full  of  gratitude 
and  forward*  looking  hopes— yet  not 
manniklns — ^by  no  means  mannikins 
—but  simple  sportful  boys  still— and, 
so  natural  has  their  progress  heen  felt 
to  be,  not  in  the  least  wondering 
'*  That  one  small  head  should  caxry  all 

they  know?** 

Mr  Wood,  besides  modestly  appeal- 
ing, which  he  may  well  do,  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  hare  visited  the  Sessional 
school,  and  especially  tothosewhohave 
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examined  thepupils,  whetherthey  have 
''often  elsewhere  met  with  children 
who  entered  more  completely  into  the 
spirit  of  what  they  read,  or  could  give 
a  more  accurate  and  clear  account  of  it 
to  others — ^tells  one  or  two  most  beau- 
tiful little  anecdotes,  in  proof  of  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  pupils. 
One  gentleman  of  talent  and  virtue 
had  his  doubts,  and  selected  a  passage 
of  Dt  Johnson  on  "the  vsryingaapect 
of  nature,  as  well  adapted  to  man's 
love  of  novelty,"  and  examined  upon 
its  import  the  ie€ut,  though  certainly 
not  the  iowest,  boy  in  the  class.  *'  Our 
sense  of  delight,'  quoth  the  Doctor, 
"  is  in  a  great  measure  comparative, 
and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensations 
which  we  feel,  and  those  which  we 
remember."  Now, ''  What,"  said  the 
gentleman  to  the  little  boy,  "  do  you 
mean  by  our  sense  of  delight  being 
comparative?"  "  We  enjoy  health 
a  great  deal  better  when  we  have  been 
sick,"  answered  the  little  boy — thus 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful 
passage  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Vicissitude. 
**  Pray,  then,  put  into  other  lan- 
guage, '  the  sensations  which  we  feel, 
and  those  we  remember.' "  And  in- 
stantly the  little  boy  improved,  in  our 
opinion,  on  the  style  of  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson — "  Present  and  past  sensa- 
tions." That  we  call  a  pretty  little 
anecdote. 

On  a  different  occasion,  a  person  of  a 
different  character,  a  stranger,  under- 
took to  question  a  little  boy  on  his 
opinions  respecting  the  value  of  natu- 
ral theology  I  He  seemed,  says  Mr 
Wood  mildly,  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
alt revelation,  it  is  necesssry  to  main- 
tain, that  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
all  as  natural  religion.  On  occasion 
of  some  mention  being  made  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  in  a  passage 
which  one  of  the  boys  was  reading, 
he  asked  one  of  them— a  blind  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age-^*'  What  did  their 
philosophy  do  for  them  ?"  The  blind 
boy  was  silent  "  Did  it,"  resumed 
the  examiner,  "  lead  them  to  any 
knowledge  of  religion  ?"  The  blind 
boy  often  years  of  age  opened  his  lips, 
and  said,  "  They  had  no  right  know- 
ledge of  God."—'*  But  could  they," 
rejoined  the  visitor,  in  a  marked  tone 
of  disapprobation,  "  be  said  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  God  at  all  ?"  After 
a  moment's  thought,  the  blind  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age  answered,  "  Yes  !"— 
Q 
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"  That,"  obierved 
lorning  to  Mr  Wood>  *'  is  by  do  means 
a  right  answer." — '*  Have  you  any 
reason^"  said  Mr  Wood^  gently  to  his 
pupil^  *'  for  making  that  answer  >" — 
,"  Yea."—"  What  is  it  ?"— The  little 
Uind  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  right  words,  replied, 
"  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Ist  of  the 
Romans,  says,  that  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God." 
We  called  ue  fcnrmer  anecdote  a  pret- 
ty—this is  a  noble  one.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  affecting. 

The  unhanpy  man,  we  hope,  slank 
out  of  the  school  under  the  rebuke  of 
the  little  blind  boy,  whose  outward 
eyes  God  had  extinguished,  but  given 
him^  for  holiest  and  happiest  comfort, 
the  dear  inward  eyes — the  spiritual 
•yes  that  see  things  invisible  to  the 
material  senses — whose  orbs  ''no  drop 
serene"  ever  veils>  and  when  they  shut ' 
on  earth,  open  next  moment  in  hea- 
ven I 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
either  Mr  Wood  or  his  little  blind  boy 
often  years  of  age,  trusted  too  much 
to  natural  religion.  For,  had  the  gen" 
tieman  (we  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
that  word  in  italics)  thought  proper, 
says  he,  to  press  the  conversation  faiv 
ther,  as  we  in  consequence  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, he  would  have  been  quite  satis- 
fied, that  our  pupils  were  by  no  means 
impressed  with  any  undue  or  too  fa- 
vourable estimate  of  the  extent  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  possessed  by  the 
wisest  heathens,  nor  were  at  all  in- 
sensible to  the  infinitely  superior  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect,  which  may 
be  epjoyed  by  the  poorest  child  in  a 
Christian  land  !  It  soon  became  de- 
sirable to  furnish  the  scholars  with  an 
additional  book^  which  might  afibrd 
them,  more  interest  and  information 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tinued perusal  of  those  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar.  The  de- 
sideratum was  supplied  by  the  publi- 
cation of  *'  Instructive  Extracts,  com- 
prising Religious  and  Moral  Instruc- 
tion>  Natural  History,  Elementary 
Science,  Accounts  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons, Places,  Manners,  Arts,  and  In- 
cidents, with  a  Selection  of  Passages 
from  the  British  Poets." 

No  articles,  it  appears,  have  been 
studied  with  greater  avicfaty,  or  have 
been  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
those  which  treat  of  the  medianical 
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the  gentleman,  powers,  and  other  ^ementary  sciflBee* 
As  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  eoup- 
mination  employed  in  this  depart- 
mrat^  we  annex  the  followingi^ 

«*  What  is  necessary  to  put  a  body  ia 
motioo  ?  What  propeity  of  the  body  is 
it  which  renders  force  neoessaiy  in  such  a 
case  ?  Will  a  body  go  qaieker  of  ilsdf  ? 
or  slower  ?  or  stop  ?  Why  then  docs  a 
marble  rolled  along  the  floor  first  go  slower, 
and  at  length  stop  altogether  ?  On  what 
two  circumstances  does  the  force  of  a  mo- 
ving  bodv  depend  ?  How  then  can  you 
increase  the  rorce  of  the  some  body  ?  If 
two  bodies  move  quite  round 'the  same 
centre  within  the  same  time,  have  they  the 
same  velocity  ?  or  which  has  the  greater? 


Do  you  know  any  mechanical  power  that 
acts  upon  this  principle?  What  is  s 
LEVKa  ?  How  many  kinds  of  lever  are 
there  ?  What  is  the  fint  kind  ?  Can  you 
give  me  any  examples  of  its  i^pplication  ? 
In  what  proportion  is  power  gained  by  the 
use  of  this  lever  ?  In  raising  a  heavy  coal 
with  a  poker,  whether  will  it  be  easier 
done  by  applying  the  hands  near  the  ribs, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  poker  ?  Why  ? 
If  the  arms  of  a  just  balance  be  eaeh  di* 
vided  into  the  same  number  of  eOoal  parts, 
how  many  ounces  at  the  3d  division  from 
the  fulcrum  on  one  side,  will  be  balimoed 
by  9  ounces  at  the  2d  on  the  other  ?  [or 
any  similar  queatioD  which  a  stranger  nuy 
propose.]  What  method  of  detecting  fidae 
balances  does  this  suggest  ?  Do  you  know 
any  kind  of  balance  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, by  which  you  may  weigh  all  articles 
with  one  weight  ?  Describe  die  Hed^mrd. 
Can  you  eive  me  any  instance  of  a  doable 
lever  of  the  first  kind  ?  [KUton^  for  ex. 
ample.]  What  is  the  second  lever  ?  Can 
you  give  an  example  of  it  ?  In  what  pro. 
portion  is  power  gained  by  the  use  of  this 
lever  ?  In  moving  a  heavy  door,  how  will 
you  do  it  with  the  greatest  fadUty  ?  Why  ? 
Can  you  give  any  example  of  a  doable 
lever  of  the  2d  kind  ?  [nut-crackers  for 
example.]  What  is  the  3d  kind  of  lever  ? 
How  is  power  afiected  by  it?  Why? 
Can  you  give  an  example  ?  If  you  wifh 
to  raise  bodies  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
lever  can  accompUsh,  what  other  mecha- 
nical  powers  must  be  resorted  to  ?  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  whcel  and  axlk  ? 
On  what  principle  does  it  operate  ?  Can 
you  give  any  example  of  it  ?  How  is  its 
power  increased  ?  In  drawing  up  water 
from  a  well  by  means  of  this  power,  does 
the  operation  grow  easier  or  mote  difficult 
as  it  advances  ?  Why  ?  What  is  a  pul- 
ley ?  Is  any  power  gained  by  employ- 
ing a  Jixed  pulley  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
it  ?  Is  any  power  gained  by  the  use  of  a 
movable  pulley  ?  or  iduit  ?  On  what 
principle  does  die  movable  pulley  act  ? 
Can  you  illustrate  the  double  veledty  of 
the  moving  power  in  this  case  ?    What  la 
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thif  case  rapports  the  weight?  If  two 
sodi  pnlleyt  be  eombined,  what  power 
viD  be  g^ned  ?  If  six,  what  wiU  be  the 
remit  f  What  enReumetanoe,  in  a  eertain 
ilfyf»  distmbt  all  the  caleuladons  with 
ngmd  to  the  pnclw  power  gained  by  this 


In  the  Sessional  School,  great  and  un- 
oeaaiiig  attention  is  paid  to  Grammar. 
And  pray,  it  may  be  asked.  What  use 
can  gnmmar  be  of  to  poor  people  ? 
Why,  aa  much— sometimes  more— 
and  of  the  same  kind-^-as  to  rich  peo^ 
pie.  Itaehiofyalneliea,  in  its  enabling 
natomidflntandwhalweiead.  Every 
aanleDoe,  at  all  inverted  or  involved, 
hM  beea  ohaerved  by  Mr  Wood  to  be 
a  atnwhling  bbek  in  the  way  of  a 
ahfld  otriving  to  understand.    A  lad 
once  said  to  him,  that  he  had  never 
Mumdi  nndentood  the  metre  trans- 
btioB  of  the  Psalms,  nntil  the  ac* 
foaiBtaiioe  which  he  there  received 
with  die  principles  of  grammatical 
eoDstmetion,  enabled  him  to  turn  them 
into  the  ordinarv  prose  arrangement, 
and  that  he  felt  the  same  thing  in 
some  degree,  with  respect  to  sermons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt ~  surely — that 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  must  enable 
a  man  to  know  any  discourse  at  all 
in  a  different  style  of  language  from 
every-day  talk  m  the  shop  or  at  the 
fireside,  a  himdred  times  better,  than 
any  man  of  equal  natural  vigour  of 
flund  altogether  ignorant  of  it.   Could 
any  of  us,  without  impaired  faculties, 
totally  foi^  all  otur  grammar,  how  we 
shoold  stare  at  a  great  preacher,  or  a 
snail  oneeither-^audin  what  a  painful 
and  perplexing  glimmer  and  gloom, 
AasJd  weauddenly  find  all  our  powers 
ef  j^Nebennon  involved!  Why,  you 
■Mcy  apeak  to  some  men  in  the  lower 
ORUra,  lor  hours,  on  very  plain  and 
ample  roaiten,  and  they  eome  to  un* 
decMmd  you  about  as  well  as  a  post. 
Thia  does  not  arise  f^om  stupidity— 
Ibr  tiiey  are  j^haps  ingenious  men  in 
their  profession— but  they  ''  have  no 
grammar,"    and    wonder   what  die 
deuce  you, — who  have,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, some  little, — ^woiiddbe  saying,  if 
you  could  speak  like  themselves  ;  for, 
granting  even  that  they  have  been 
told,  and  believe,  that  you  are  a  scho- 
lar, they  cannot,  or  will  not,  make 
mental  effort  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
aUe  them  to  think  that  you  are  not 
talking  a  pvp^l  of  sad  nonsense.  It  is 
certainly  oesirable  t})a(  hwaun  beings 
afaoold,  MM  generally  as  poteihle,  be 
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able  to  hold  oral,  or  written  commu- 
nication with  each  other;  and,  for 
such  pleasing  and  useful  purpose,  no- 
thing, in  our  humble  opinion,  like 
grammar.  If  we  seem  te  treat  the  sub- 
ject  too  jocukrly,  do  only  think  a  mo# 
ment  on  the  ideotB  who  can  see  no  use 
in  teaching  the  lower  orders  how  to 
he  intelligible  to  the  upper,  and  vic^ 
versd — and  indeed  to  themselves  ;  for 
there  is  perpetual  blundering,  and 
badgering  in  consequence  of  that  blun- 
dering— many  mistakes,  and  not  a  few 
lies,  daily  disturbing  and  infesting 
humble  life,  from  the  want  of  gram^ 
mar — that  is,  the  proper  and  the  ra- 
tional use  of  speech. 

But  how  shall  grammar  be  taught  ? 
That's  the  rub.  Can  it  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  memory  arising  from 
rules  ?  From  the  tyranny  of  Dr  Syn- 
tax ?  Mr  Wood  remembered  too  wel} 
his  own  gross  ignorance  of  grammar, 
when  a  little  boy  at  school,  and  it  could 
not  excel  our  own,  in  spite  of  all  that 
horrid  and  hideous  committing  to  me- 
mory. O,  dear !  "  getting  off  by  heart !" 
— a  task  which,  in  spite  of  our  de- 
light in  angling,  and  other  rural 
amusements,  did  often  make  us  wish 
that  we  never  had  been  bom  !  He  tells 
a  good  story  of  the  proficiency  made 
'  in  grammar  by  the  scholars  generally, 
in  me  school  in  which  he  received, 
what  were  facetiously  caUed,  we  pre- 
sume, "  the  elements  of  his  educa<« 
tion." 

^<  Nor  could  we  avoid  fieqaently  calling 
to  recollection  a  singular,  but  now  highly 
iostmctivs  iocident,  which  occurre4  in  this 
stage  of  our  education.  In  going  over  thp 
grammar  as  usual,  the  boy  at  the  head  of 
our  class  was  asked, '  What  is  an  article  ?' 
to  which  he  orthodoxly  replied,  '  An  article 
is  a  particle,  which*  does  something  or  other 
that  we  do  not  at  this  moment  precisely  re- 
collect, adding,  of  course,  in  the  usual  roan- 
ner,  as  a  part  of  the  definition,  ^  as,  there  is 
the  lady  I  saw  at  church  yesterday.*  By 
some  extraordinary  accident,  our  worthy 
teacher,  on  the  particular  occasion  of  whid 
we  are  now  speaking,  contrary  to  all  his 
ordinary  pracuce,  asked, '  What  is  the  ar. 
tide  in  that  example  ?'  to  which  the  boy 
replied,  'An  article  is  a  particle,  which,'  At. 
'  But  what,*  rejoined  the  master,  '  is  the 
particular  article  in  that  passage  ?*— *  An 
article  is  a  partide,*  was  again  and  again  the 
reply.  The  next  boy  was  now  applied  to, 
who  inauted  that  die  dux  was  quite  right, 
and  that  it  was  in  that  way  in  his  book.  A 
ajbnilar  attempt  at  procuring  an  answer  was 
made  all  round  the  cUss,  and  with  a  similar 
want  of  success.  The  attempt  was  at  length 
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abtndoned.  We  were  permiUed  ever  after, 
wards  to  repeat  our  grammar  tasks,  with- 
out being  any  more  annoyed  with  trouble- 
some questions,  which  were  not  in  the  book. 
And  it  was  not  until  a  very  long  time  af. 
terwards,  that  we  could  discover,  what 
crotchet  the  good  old  roan  had  taken  on  this 
singular  occasion." — pp.  214,  215. 

That  there  should  be  no  such  scene 
ta  this  ever  acted  in  the  Sessional 
School »  Mr  Wood  adopted  what  may 
be  called  the  inductive  method — that 
is  to  say,  he  attempted  to  make  them 
acquainted  merely  with  some  of  its 
leading  principles^  by  illustrations 
from  the  passages  which  they  hap- 
pened to  read.  At  first,  grammar — toe 
pure  grammar  of  their  own  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  without  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  other  languages — was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  highest 
class,  then  extended  by  degrees  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes. 

To  understand  Mr  Wood's  very 
simple  and  efficacious  method  of  teach- 
ing grammar,  we  must  give  a  very 
long  extract.— 

« In  order  to  illustrate  our  method  of 
teaching  grammar,  let  us  take  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  passage  in  the  school 
collection.  <  The  grandest,  the  most  sub- 
lime,  and  extraordinary  object,  we  have 
yet  seen,  is  Fingars  Cave,  in  the  isle  of 
Staffa.  It  is  a  natural  grotto  of  stupen- 
dous size,  formed  by  ranges  of  columns,* 
&c.  If  the  class  be  only  commencing 
this  study,  after  telling  them  tbatall  names 
are  nouns^  we  desire  them  to  pick  out  the 
nouns  in  the  passage  before  them :  when 
the  first  boy  will  give  *  object,'  the  second 

*  Fingal*8,'  the  tbird*  cave,  and  so  forth, 
till  they  have  exhausted  the  remaining 
nouns,  *  isle,*  •  Stoffa,*  <  grotto,*  *  size,* 

*  ranges,'  *  columns/  When  they  are  a 
little  farther  advanced,  the  first  boy  at  the 
time  of  naming  the  noun  *  object,*  will  be 
asked  why  it  is  *  object,'  and  not  obfects, 
and  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural 
will  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  After  a  little  time,  in  place 
of  putting  the  question  in  this  form,  the 
boy  win  be  «sked  at  once  whether  the 
noun  is  singular  or  plural  ?  why  ?  and 
what  it  would  have  been  if  it  bad  been 
plural  ?  As  soon  as  these  words  singu- 
lar and  plural  are  so  familiar,  as  not  only 
to  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
but  readily  brought  to  recollection,  the 
question  is  put  in  this  form.  Of  what 
number  is  obfect  t  why  ?  &c.  A  similar 
process  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Qtniien.  The  Ouei,  as  we  observed,  are 
at  this  period  omitted. 
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**  After  the  class  have  been  for  a  sufll- 
cient  time  exercised  exclusively  on  noons, 
they  next  take  the  ARncLSS  along  with 
them.  After  their  nature,  object^  and 
distinction,  have  been  explained,  the  boys 
are  then  called  upon  to  point  out  the  ar- 
tides  contained  in  the  particular  passage. 
After  the  first  boy  has  given  *  the,'  he  i» 
asked  what  every  article  is  prefixed  to? 
what  noun  *  the'  is  prefixed  to  in  the 
present  instance?  what  would  be  the  dif- 
ference  between  « the  object,*  and  an  ob- 
ject? and  the  distinction  between  the  dS" 
Jinite  and  indefinUe  article  is  then  explain- 
ed. As  the  children  become  better  mc- 
quamted  with  this  distinction,  they  am 
asked  at  once.  Whether  *  the'  is  the  (few 
finite  or  htdefinUe  article  ?  and,  when  tbest 
terms  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  theoa  to 
be  brought  easily  to  recollection,  the  ques- 
tion is  put  generally.  What  kind  of  arti- 
cle is  •  the  ?'  What  other  kind  of  article 
is  there  ?  &c.  The  second  boy  is  in  like 
manner  called  upon  to  mention  the  next 
article  in  the  passage,  which  also  happens 
to  be  <  the,*  and  to  be  connected  wicfa 
the  same  noun  *  object'  The  third  boy 
will,  in  like  manner,  mention  the  subse- 
quent article  'the/  and  its  connexion 
with  the  noun  '  isle.*  And  the  fourth 
will  give  the  article  '  a,'  and  mention  at 
the  same  time  its  connexion  with  the 
noun  *  grotto.'  In  this  last  case,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  questions,  the  child 
will  be  asked  why  the  article  here  is  *  a' 
and  not  an, 

**  AiXTEcnvEs  follow  next  in  order.  Af- 
ter having  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
twixt these  and  substantive  nouns,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  em<» 
ployed  to  qualify  the  latter,  the  children 
are  required  teriaUm  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent adjectives  in  the  passage.  Tbos 
the  first  boy  will  give  •  grandest'  He  is 
then  asked  what  every  adjective  quali^ 
fies  ?  what  noun  <  grandest'  here  quali- 
fies ;  and,  when  the  pupil  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  he  is  further  ask- 
ed of  what  degree  of  comparison  <  grand- 
est* is  ?  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  positive  f  and  what  if  it  had  been 
comparative  f  In  like  manner  the  other 
adjectives,  *  sublime^'  «  extraordinary,* 
<  natural,'  <  stupendous,'  are  successively 
disposed  of. 

Pronouns  are  next  explained,  and  the 
children  being  called  upon  to  mention 
the  first  one  in  the  passage,  the  boy  at 
tlie  top  answers  <  we.*  Hd  is  then  asked 
what  a  pronoun  is  used  in  place  of?  and 
what  '  we*  is  put  for  in  this  passage  ? 
what  kind  of  pronoun  it  is  ?  of  wfaatntiiii- 
bert  why?  and  what  it  would  have  been 
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if  it  bai  been  trnguiar  f  Tbe  next  boy, 
bsnng  in  like  manner  given  the  pronoun 
*  it,*  is  isked  what  it  is  used  in  place  of? 
wbat  kind  of  a  pronoun  it  u  ?  of  what 
^nder  f  why  ?  what  it  would  have  been 
if  it  bad  been  fevfomne  f  and  what  if  it 
bad  been  masculine  f  of  what  number  it 
is  ?  irby  ?  and  wbat  it  would  have  been 
If  it  had  been  p/tcni/ f 

"TheVEBBand  Paetiofle  follow  next 
Their  nature  and  object  having  been  ez- 
plaioed,  the  children  are  called  upon  to 
tclect  the  first  verb  in  the  passage,  which 
is  '  have.'  When  they  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted witb  the  nature  of  the  verb  it- 
seiC  they  are  farther  instructed  about  iU 
ihfierent  variationt.  Thus  in  the  present 
iastanee  tbe  child,  who  has  given  the 
wmd  '  have,'  is  next  asked  of  wbat  mood 
it  is?  and  why?  of  what  timef  what  it 
voBld  have  been  if  it  had  been  paU  time  ? 
ciwkU number f  why?  of  whatprram/ 
and  why  ?  The  second  boy,  havuig  in  like 
Manner  given  the  verb  *  is,'  is  asked  of 
what  Mood  it  is?  why  ?  and  what  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  tulffundive  T  of 
wbat  time  T  and  what  it  would  have  been 
if  it  bad  been  past,  instead  of  present  ?  of 
what  number  ?  wtiy  ?  and  what  it  would 
have  been  if  it  bad  been  plural  ?  of  wbat 
penm  ?  why  ?  what  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  of  tbe  tecond  person?  and 
wbat  if  it  had  been  of  tbe^rj/  T  The  par- 
ticiples will  then  be  selected;  and  tbe 
boy  who  mentions  <  seen'  is  asked  whe- 
ther it  is  the  present  or  the  past  par- 
ticiple ?  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  the  other  participle  ?  and  what  if  it 
had  been  the  past  time  of  the  verb  ?  The 
participle  *  formed*  will  then  be  disposed 
of  in  like  manner. 

**  PBSP081TI0NS  are  next  explained  and 
•elected.  The  first  boy,  having  made 
mention  of '  in,'  is  asked  what  every  pre- 
position is  pteced  before?  and  before 
what  noun  '  in'  is  here  placed  ?  The  like 
inquiiy  is  made  with  regard  to  the  pre* 
poaitionB  *  of  and  *  by.* 

**  Tbe  pupils,  being  now  made  ac- 
quainted with  verbs  and  prepositions,  are 
at  length  in  a  condition  to  understand  the 
nature  and  object  of  cases,  which  are 
therefore  eiplained  to  tbem.  In  addition, 
accordingly,  to  the  other  questions  regard- 
ing nouns  and  pronouns,  those  which  re- 
late to  their  cases  are  now  asked.  Thus, 
of  what  case  is  *  object  ?'  why  ?  Of  wbat 
case  is  the  pronoun  '  we  ?'  why?  wbat  if 
it  bad  been  6bjeclxoe  t  what  if  it  had  been 
pojxmoe  f  Of  wbat  case  is  the  noun  *  Fin- 
gal's  ?*  Of  what  nwaJber  is  it  ?  what  would 
have  been  the  difference  if  it  had  been 
iheplurai  pouettive^  what  if  it  had  been 
the  phtrai  tHiectwcf  what  if  it  had  been 
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•  cave?*  why?— [And  here,  if  the  child 
be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  may  be  far- 
ther called  upon  to  enumerate,  in  his  own 
way,  the  various  occasions  on  which  a 
nominative  case  is  used.]— Of  what  case 
is  '  isle  ?*  why  ?  wbat  other  words  be- 
sides prepositions  govern  an  objective 
case?  Of  wbat  case  is  <  it?'  why?  wbat 
if  it  bad  been  pouemoe  f  wbat  if  it  had 
been  abjective  ?  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
other  nouns  and  pronouns. 

**  The  pupils  are  next  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  Adverbs,  and  the  distinction 
betwixt  tbem  and  adjectives  Having 
mentioned  tbe  word  *  most*  as  tbe  first 
adverb  in  the  passage,  they  are  next  ask- 
ed what  words  the  adverb  is  used  to  qua- 
lify? wbat  word  tbe  adverb  <  most'  here 
qualifies?   what  degree  of  comparison 

•  most'  is?  what  is  tbe  positive?  wbat 
the  comparative  ?  whether'  most'  is  ever 
any  other  part  of  speech  ?  whether  they 
can  give  any  example  of  this  ?  why  the 
word  is  an  adjective  in  the  example  so 
given?  The  children  will  then  be  re- 
quired to  point  out  the  next  adverb  in 
tbe  passage,  which  is  <  yet.'  With  re- 
gard to  this  word,  if  they  bad  previously 
been  made  acquainted  with  conjunctions, 
we  should  have  asked,  whether  it  is  ever 
any  other  part  of  speech  ?  and  when  ? 

"  The  next  part  of  speech  to  which 
the  pupil's  attention  is  particularly  call- 
ed is  the  Conjunction,  of  which,  in  the 
present  case,  they  will  give  as  an  exam- 
ple the  word  <  and,*  and  be  required  to 
say  what  it  connects. 

**  iNTBRJEcnoNB  form  the  last  subject 
of  consideration ;  and  as  these  but  rarely 
occur  in  the  course  of  ordinary  reading, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  extrane- 
ous  examples. 

■<  After  the  children  have  learned  all 
.the  parts  of  speech,  or  at  least  all  the 
principal  ones,  the  practice  of  classing  the 
same  paru  of  speech  is  entirely  dropt, 
and  each  word  is  parsed  according  to  the 
common  method  in  its  own  order.  Thos 
I  the,*  the  definite  article  prefixed  to « obo 
ject ;'  *  grandest,'  an  adjective  in  the 
superlative  degree  qualifying  *  object;' 
^  the,'  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  *  ob- 
ject;* *  most,'  an  adverb  in  the  superla* 
tive  degree  qualifying  *  sublime  ;*  *  au- 
blime,*  an  adjective  qualifying  '  object ;' 
*and,'  a  conjunction  connecting  *  su- 
blime'  and  <  extraordinary ;'  '  object,'  a 
noun,  neuter,  singular,  nominative  to 
<  is ;'  *  we,'  a  personal  pronoun,  plural, 
nominative  to  <  have;*  'have,'  a  verb, 
indicative  mood,  present  time,  plural 
number,  and  first  person ;  <  yet,*  an  ad- 
verb qualifying «  seen  ;*  « li,*  a  verb,  in- 
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dicattye  mood,  present,  singular,  third 
person ;  *  Fingal's,*  a  noun,  masculine, 
possessive,  singular ;  '  cave,^  a  noun, 
neuter,  nominative,  l>ecause  it  follows 
the  verb  *  is'  preeeded  by  a  nominative ; 
'  in,*  a  preposition  governing  *  isle;' 

<  the,*  the  definite  article  prefixed  to 
'  isle ;'  '  isle,'  a  noun,  neuter,  singular, 
objective,  governed  hj  the  preposition 

<  in ;'  *  of,'  a  prepositioo  governing  '  Staf- 
ftt;*  '  Staffs,'  a  noun,  neuter,  singular, 
objective,  governed  by  the  preposition 

•  of.'  This  routine,  however,  is  very - 
often  broken  in  upon,  (much  oftener,  in., 
deed,  than  otherwise  J  as  the  state  of  the 
class,  the  particular  answer  given,  or  any 
other  circumstances,  may  suggest  the  pro- 
priety  of  more  particular  questionf." 

In  no  other  department  is  the  pro- 
fideney  of  the  boys  in  the  Sessional 
School,  more  striking  than  in  arith- 
metic. 

Some  of  the  boyi  multiply  the 
longest  line  of  figures  by  another 
flgwe— 'Ouite  accoraing  to  the  com- 
mon metnod — ^with  penect  accuracy, 
in  less  than  half  a  second  to  a  figure. 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  multiply  such 
a  line  of  figures  as 

7,685928,165487,938764, 
by  7,  8,  or  any  other  figure,  in  less 
than  the  sixth  part  of  a  minute.  From 
such  a  line  they  will  svhtract  another 
of  the  same  length,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  about  seven  seconds ;  and  if 
allowed  to  perform  the  operation  from 
left  to  right,  while  the  question  is  un- 
der dictation — though  it  should  be 
dictated  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
not  permit  an]r  one  to  take  down 
merely  the  original  figures — they  will 
present  the  whole  operation,  both 
question  and  answer,  in  scarcely  one^ 
second  from  the  time  of  announcing 
the  last  figure.  In  addition^  they  will 
sum  up  seven  lines  of  eight  figures 
each,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  less  than 
one^thitd  of  a  minute ;  and  if  allowed 
to  perform  the  operation  while  the 
question  is  dictating,  in  about  three 
weonds.  All  otl^r  calculations  they 
perform  with  proportional  celerity. 
These  modes  of  working  during  dic- 
tation—idken  ailowed — are  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  in  their  zeal  to  sur- 
pass each  other,  and  not  taught  by 
the  master. 

While  the  principles,  and  various 
processes  for  carrying  these  principles 
into  efibct,  have  been  explained,  the 
application  of  these  principles,  and 
tne  selection  of  the  particular  opera- 
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tion,  are,  in  each  ease,  left  to  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  who  fretmently  de- 
vise new  combinations,  and  far  short- 
.er  and  easier  methods,  than  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Master.  In  many  schoola, 
a  quite  opposite  practice  prevails.  In 
these,  upon  the  same  principle  by 
which  the  pupil  is  compelled  tore- 
peat  every  rule  in  the  same  nndevi- 
ating  words,  and  to  give  every  trans- 
lation in  nredsely  we  mast^'s  own 
language,  ne  is  aJao  required  to  per- 
form every  arithmetical  calculation  ia 
the  particular  manner,  which  haa 
been  peremptorily  enjoined  by  the 
master,  or  has  been  prescribed  in  some 
particular  book*  With  Mr  Wood,  «m 
the  contrary,  the  scholar  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  takehia 
own  way ;  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
half  a  dozen  of  boys  per^nning  the 
same  calculation,  it  not  unik-equeatly 
happens,  that  no  two  of  them  have 
been  following  the  same  method. 

The  mental  arithmetic  of  the  Ses- 
sional School  is  carried  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  after  the  ordinary  principles 
of  slate  arithmetic  The  detail  of  the 
method  is  as  complete  as  may  be~> 
the  power  acquired  is  surprising.  The 
experiment  was,  of  course,  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  highest  class,  and  reached 
no  faither  than  the  easier  quesdona. 
What  is  the  price  of  so  many  yardaat 
so  many  shilluigs?  or  at  6s.  8d.,  3s.  id., 
and  Is.  8d.,  the  integral  parts  of  a 
pound  ?  but  was  afterwards  gradually 
extended  to  more  difficult  questions, 
such  as  the  price  of  S72  varda  at  10|4* 
Mr  Wood  originallv  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  cuculatipns  himself 
mentally  along  with  the  children,  bat 
this  he  was  soon  obliged  to  adve  up, 
and  to  resort  to  the  slate.  This,  too, 
he  ere  long  discovered  would  not  an- 
swer,  as  the  children  performed  the  cal- 
culation so  much  more  rapidly,  that 
much  time  was  unnecessarily  loat 
He  then,  in  self-defence,  thoujg^t  of 
resorting  to  the  "  Ready  Heckoner/' 
which  has  ever  since  been  employed 
as  the  principal  Catechism  in  audi 
matters.  Those  who  have  never  had 
an  opportunitv  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  these  children  m  mental 
arithmetic,  may  form  some  estimate 
of  it,  when  the^  are  told,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  three  or  four 
of  the  best  Arithiaaeticians  were  em- 
ployed lo  answer  one  question  in  every 
page  of  the  Beckoner,  and  selected 
f¥om  every  variety  of  column  in  that 
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»(thai  U  to  tay,  Ihefint  qoestion 
S  la  jvxA%  at  a  farihing,  the  se- 
«  54  U  a  halfpenny,  the  third,  95 
at  three  £irthings,  and  so  on  to  the 
bat,  heing  perh^  10,000  at  198.  6d.) 
the  whole  qaeationa  behig  1 47  in  num- 
ber, were  answered  9eriatim  within 
80  minntes,  indoding  the  time  taken 
in  announcing  the  questions.  Each 
boy  was,  of  course,  according  to  cus* 
torn,  allowed  to  take  the  method  he 
found  easiest  for  himsdf. 

Mr  Wood  afterwards  put  the  mental 
azithmetic  in  a  more  systematic  train, 
commencing  it  simultaoeously  with  the 
slate  arithmetic,  which  improTcment 
haa  beoi  fonnd  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tsge,  and  has  clearly  evinced,  that, 
tbou^  in  the  acquisition  of  this,  ss 
of  every  thing  else,  there  is  a  variety 
of  aptitnde  in  children,  aU  may  arrive 
at  it  to  an  extent,  which  could  not 
nstnrally  be  foreseen,  and  has  been 
tend  highly  beneficiaL  At  the  very 
commencement  of  Arithmetic,  the 
child  is  taught  to  answer  how  many 
sre  1  and  2,  3  and  3,  6  and  4,  10  and 
^  15  and  6,  81  and  7,  &c.  In  prepa- 
ring  to  enter  upon  subtraction,  in  like 
manner,  he  is  asked.  Take  1  from  100, 
how  many  remain  ?  8  from  99, 3  from 
97, 4  from  94,  S  from  90,  &c  So  al- 
so, before  entering  i^on  muld^Uea- 
tion,  he  is  taught  to  answer  twice  S, 
three  times  3,  4  times  4,  &c»  "  What 
is  thtt,"  itmay  be  asked,  ''but  the  old 
mnltipUeation table?"  Soitundoubt- 
edlv  is  ;  and  this,  he  b^  leave  to  add, 
is  the  only  way,  in  which  this  table  is 
now  ieanwd  in  the  school,  and  it  has 
been  found  a  far  more  effectual,  as 
wdl  as  more  pleasing  mode  of  learn- 
ing it,  than  when  it  was  enjoined 
ss  a  task.  Formerly  nothing  about 
the  sdiool  iraa  more  snnoying  or  more 
dtflienlt  to  aocomi>lish,  than  learning 
this  tshle :  now  without  any  such  ta- 
Ue  at  all,  or  any  annoyance,  (for  the 
pieseat  practice  is  htmlly  a  sport,) 
the  olriect  is  infinitely  better  accom- 
pliihed.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to 
remsrk,  how  much  this  practice  is  in 
nmson  with  the  rest  of  tne  system  in 
itsoiher  departments.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  entering  upon  division,  they 
sre  practised  in  a  similar  manner  as  in 
moltipUGatiott,  only  having  the  ques« 
txms  inverted;  for  example,  how 
msDy  dghts  are  in  100?  In  the 
isme  manner,  in  entering  upon  the 
compound  rules,  they  are  made  ac- 
qosmted  with  the  money  tables,  &c. 
and  practised  upon  them  mentally. 
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Finally,  geography  is  Uught  very 
effectually,  as  far  as  it  goes— in  the 
Sessionsl  School.  This  part  of  study, 
indeed,  is  not  obligatory  with  pupils  ; 
but  was  bestowed  ss  a  boon,  during 
extra  hours,  when  it  suited  Mr  Wood 
to  attend,  upon  such  as  volunteered— 
while  among  the  volunteers  none  were 
allowed  to  enter  who  were  not  distin- 
guished for  propriety  of  conduct. 

In  carrying  this  pfan  into  execution, 
Mr  Wood  put  no  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  nor  prescribed  to  them 
any  tasks  to  be  learned  at  home.  He 
set  maps  before  them,  and  pointed 
out  to  tnem,  and  afterwards  required 
them  to  point  out  to  him,  the  various 
places  on  those  maps,  describing  at 
the  same  time  any  thing  remarkable 
connected  with  tliese  plsioes.  As  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  do  this  su£BcienUy 
well  upon  the  map,  they  were  next 
transfmed  to  a  mere  blank  board,  and 
required  in  the  same  maimer  to  point 
out  upon  it  the  position  of  the  same 
places,  with  theur  relative  situations 
to  each  other.  He  has  found  this 
method  remarkably  successful  in  im- 
printing  the  msp  on  the  memories  of 
the  scholars.  He  by  no  means  says» 
that  the  use  of  books  ought  to  be  pro- 
scribed in  the  study  of  geogrsphy,  but 
much  more  use  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  made  of  maps.  With  regard  to 
ourselves,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon 
the  study  of  geography,  we  may  men- 
tion what  we  presume  must  also  have 
occurred  to  many  others,  that  we  learn- 
ed the  names  almost  entirely  from  the 
book,  as  if  they  had  been  a  mere  vo- 
cabulary, and  could  much  more  easily 
have  pointed  out  the  word  in  the  book, 
than  the  place  on  the  map.  The  use  of 
the  blank  board  too,  has,  in  Mr  Wood's 
opinion,considerable  advantages,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  emplovment  even 
of  outline  maps,  though  without 
nftmes.  The  outline  too  often  directly 
suggests  at  once  both  the  existence  and 
position  of  a  country,  which,  where 
the  board  is  used,  are  brought  to  re- 
collection merely  by  the  map  engraved 
on  the  memory. 

Hitherto  we  have  purposely  over- 
looked two  excellent  chapters— one  on 
£mulation,Places,  and  Prizes — and  an- 
other on  Punishments — that  we  might 
not  be  interrupted  in  our  abridge- 
ment of  the  other  principles  and  de- 
tails of  the  scheme.  Mr  Wood,  Uke 
all  other  sensible  people,  who  know 
any  thing  of  human  nature,  sets  a 
high  value  on  Emulation  as  a  strong 
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8timulatt7e  passion  in  tbe.  youthful 
mind.  Yet  naTe  some  superstitionists 
loudly  condemned  this  fandamental 
principle  of  all  the  arrangements  of  tbe 
Sessional  School,  and  of  sdl  good  schools 
—as  one  utterly  malignant  and  dia« 
bolical,  and  that  ought  not  only  to 
be  banished  from  every  seminary  of 
education,  but  entirely  extirpated  from 
the  human  heart.  But  a  noble  prin-> 
dple  like  this  laughs  to  scorn  the 
power  of  the  base  superstition  that 
would  destroy  it.  Secure  in  its  gene- 
rosity against  the  entrance,  or  at  least 
the  permanent  abode,  of  envv,  the 
heart  of  the  young  boy  actively  and 
ardently  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
'  knowledge,  along  with  his  fellows,  ex- 
pands and  exults  in  emulation.  With 
every  fresh  exertion  of  power — with 
every  new  acquisition  of  knowledge— 
with  every  nonourable  triumph — 
Emulation  becomes  purer  and  purer, 
and  more  akin  to  a  moral  virtue. 

Tbe  very  eye  of  an  emulous  boy 
laughs  with  light — his  brow  is  irradi- 
diated  bv  the  happiness  of  his  heart 
^-and  all  his  deportment  dignified. 
What  though,  in  such  contests,  there 
be  occasional  fits  of  disappointment, 
dissatisfaction,  displeasure — nay,  even 
envy  and  jealousy  themselves  ?  These 
clouds  pass  soon  away  from  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers,  in  a  school  where  all  is 
life,  spirit,  and  animation,  and  where 
upright,  straight- forward,  open,  cheer- 
ful, fair,  and  honourable  conduct,  is  at 
all  times  found  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  securing  success  and  distinction. 
That  boys,  when  animated  by  emula- 
tion, should  be  supposed  all  anxious 
to  outstrip  each  other  by  any  means  in 
their  power,  however  base  and  un- 
worthy, shews  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  harbour  such  a  suspicion,  or  en- 
tertain such  a  belief,  a  consciousness 
of  something  contemptible  and  low 
indeed,  and  alien  altogether  to  the  na- 
tural dispositions  of  youth.  It  is  soon 
seen  in  a  good  school,  that  nothing  can 
prosper  but  good  conduct;  and  that 
strong  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing meeting  with  the  warm  feelings 
of  the  heart,  the  boy  cherishes  not  only 
with  self-respect,  but  with  high  self^ 
satisfaction,  cherishes— at  once  and 
obeys  it, — a  principle  in  his  nature, 
which  blamelessly  leads  him  on  to  re- 
joicing triumphs,  and  encourages  him 
by  brighter  prospects  in  all  his  uiihu- 
miiiating  defeats.    Emulation  is  al- 
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ways  allied  during  its  gladaome  work^ 
with  other  principles  ^tter,  perhaps, 
even  than  itself— and  so  far  from  be- 
ing akin  to  envy— envy  is  incompati- 
ble with  it  in  the  same  bosom — and 
never  gains  an  entrance  into  a  boy's 
heart,  till  emulation  has  deserted  it, 
and  left  it  in  its  feebleness  or  hope- 
lessness a  prey  to  that  other  poison- 
ing and  gnawing  passion.     Envy  is  a 
passion  rather  of  the  old  and  impo- 
tent.   Youth  h as  seldom  any  tempta- 
tion to  be  envious  ;  for  it  is  content- 
ed, in  the  main,  with  its  own   ever 
fresh- snringing  streams  of  gladness ; 
and  as  long  as  no  baleful  hand  seals 
up  their  fountains,  the  heart  of  the 
boy  sings  inwardly  at  his  tasks,  dear- 
er to  him,  and  more  dearly  beloved, 
though  he  may  not  know  it—- even 
than  his  sports,  his  plays,  and  his 
pastimes.    Who  ever  saw  a  boy  of  any 
worth  made  miserable  by  tumbling 
down  twenty  places  at  a  wrong  word  ? 
He  screws  up  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  his  soul — and  look  at  him  again, 
and  yon  see  him  with  a  glowing  vis- 
age at  the  head  of  his  class.     Deaden 
or  destroy  emulation,  and  a  school 
will  be  like  a  quaker  meeting  un- 
moved by  the  spirit. 
'    The  opponents  of  this  principle,  as 
Mr  WogkI  observes,  may  now  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  who  op- 
pose it  on  moral  grounds,  and  as  con- 
trary to  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and 
those  who  oppose  it  as  contrary  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Chistianity  or  evan- 
gelism.    The  true  dignity  of  iban  f 
Man  is  by  no  means  so  dignified  a 
being  as  these  moralists  would  fain 
make  him  out  to  be— and  they  know 
that  intimately  by  their  own  experi- 
ence.   The  pure,  unmingled  love  of 
knowledge  is  very  beautiful  no  doubt 
—in  imagination — and  the  love  of 
duty  more  than  beautiful — in  reality. 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  urchin 
in  corduroy  breeches,  who  had  break- 
fasted that  morninff  voraciously  on 
brose,  while  his  motner  sat  by  in  ter- 
ror at  every  gulp,  lest  be  should  swal- 
low the  horn- spoon,  were  he  to  pre- 
tend in  the  Sessional  School  to  be  in- 
spired alone  by  the  pure,  unmingled 
love  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  little 
monster  unfit  to  live.    And  pray,  if 
emulation  must  not  be  permitted  to 
breathe  in  the  school,  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  it  be  suffered  to  Imuckle 
down  at  taw,  or  play  at  leap-frog,  or 
marbles  on  the  play-ground  P    Must 


bpji nut  ao  meet?  Whtt  is  to  fat 
done  w^h  the  wretch  vh«  cxceb  at 
feoc  or  hand-ball?  With  the  boy  who 
0  far  lowen  die  "  dig;iiity  of  man/' 
aa,  with  niper*  puerile  ag&itj»  to  put 
•11  hia  Mlowv  to  shame  at  ''  touch 
thebonset?"  Why^were  emuktioii 
saliBgiiishcd  in  human  nature,  nin»* 
SBDtha  of  all  the  bovs  in  the  world 
vonU  lie  ••bed  till  tnej  were  pulled 
•ttt,  dttlj  every  moniing,  by  the  1^, 
hj  £rthcr  or  mother,  actuated  by  a 
s^ons  sense  of  duty.  The  play* 
giound  would  be  converted  into  ape- 
Bitentiary^— and  a  holiday  would  be 
Mlsr  tlmn  a  general  £uL 

But  emulation  is  unchristian  and 
aaenoigelkal?   It  is  nowhere  said  to 
be  so  m  the   New  Testament— in 
Buny  plaeea  said  to  be  the  very  re- 
Tcfse.    BsS  then,  according  to  a  Mr 
CsmpbdU   of  Catbrook,  a  reverend 
Cessr  Malan  of  Geneva  "  seems  to 
kave  set  thia  question  at  rest."    Ko 
iBui  ever  aet  any  question  at  rest. 
Mr  Campb^  of  Carbrook  indeed  may 
baveseithe  General  Assembly  asleep 
^-bal  that  ia-anothersffsir  altogether 
TT-fcr  the  General  Assembly  awoke 
i|^»efi  Mr. Campbell  setting him-> 
sdf  at  i€at,  and  is  awake  at  this  hour. 
Mr  Gampbell  of  Carbrook,  and  the 
Revoend  Cesar  Mahun  of  Geneva,  are 
two  aa  BiUy  nersons  as  may  be  met 
with  on  a  niidsummer's  day— even  in 
a  distriet  remarkable  for  the  numbers 
of  its  old  wmnen— 4nd^  in  ludicrous 
JDeoBslBteney  with  their  own  doctrinei 
haveatriven  with  the  most  strenuous 
cmidalion  to  outdc^  each  other  in  folly 
and  fimatidam.   The  one  narrates  the 
ffAovnng  scene,  ssid  to  have  occurred 
io  a  seminary  which— as  Mr  Wood 
'  presumptuously,  I  had 
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ri^,  *^  yon  an  lowest  aiy  child  P*— 
«  Vet,  sir,*  he  replied,  with  candour  and 


modeaty.  <  And  are  yon  not  ashamed,* 
added  I  in  the  lame  tone.  <Sir,*  taid 
this  poor  child  with  wonderftil  cshnneis, 
<  I  assure  yon  that  it  ia  not  my  (halt ;  I 
do  all  that  is  at  preaent  in  my  power;  but 
God  has  not  yet  given  me  a  good  memory.* 
I  could  do  nothing  bat  ^tently  embiacs 
him,  [had  diis  embiace  no  tendency  to 
excite  emulation  ?]  for  he  had  mdted  my 
heart  Upon  leaving  the  amiable  boy 
who  waa  lowest,  I  went  to  the  boy  at  the 
top  of  the  class,  and  said  to  him,  *  Well, 
my  friend,  you  occupy  the  highest  places 
It  is  a  post  of  honour  and  glorf .  I  con- 
nratulate  you  on  your  attainment*  Upon 
mb  the  modest  youth  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  said  wUh  an  air  ofefnhof* 
ntnmenif  *  8ir,  I  am  not  cntitlM  to  aiiy 
praise ;  all  the  glory  bebngs  to  Ood : 
and,  if  I  relaxed  my  cffbrts,  I  should  sin 
agamst  him.' " 

Fho!  Let  us  contrsst  the  profane  dri«< 
veiling  of  this  poor  weak  creature  on 
emulation,  with  Mr  Wood's  truly  phi- 
losophical, and  truly  rdigkiu$  views  of 
die  same  principle. 

"  After  telling  us,  that  ^  these  answers 
were  certainly  most  satisfactory,*  the  re- 
verend gentleman  proceeds  to  detail  ano- 
ther scene,  in  whi^  all  the  boys  at  once 
threw  up  the  medals,  which  tfa^  had  for- 
inerly  obtained,  (and  no  wonder,  seeing 
ihey  were  no  longer  regarded  as  nisi^'  St 
lioiiour  by  him  who  conferred  them,)  w^ 
signing  as  their  reason,  <  it  ia  the  g)bcy  of 
God  that  we  are  aaxionS  to  obtain**  What 
a  contrast,  we  readily  acknowledge,  do 
sndi  scenes  as  these  present  to  the  mora 
simple  and  natural  ones,  of  which  alone 
Market  Street  can  boast  L  But,  to  the  fol- 
lowing  incident  our  own  seminary,  with 
^i  its  odious  emulation,  can  contribute  in- 
numerable parallels.    '  I  witnessed  in  my 
sdiool,  what  is  tardy  to  be  met  with  itf 
. ,   -   ^      ,-..-.         *  *       colleges  conducted  on  worldly  principles, 
sasd  profanely,  hesitates  not  to     ^aetsAy,  daring  the  hours  of  recreation,  a 
fisUanSwAVOBUCAL  THXOcaACvI  I^      ^  ^{,0  was  furdier  advanced,  rettriag  to 


and  the  other  conceives,  that  by  such 
AsesDO  ^  the  question  has  been  set 
atiesfcr 

oonoecarionofavlsittoihlssemhiary 
e^  a  royal  chapUlli,  Mr  Malan  says.  The 
TMs  pioas  and  exceUeot  man  came  to  ^"^'^  * 
aw^  evidently  much  aJ&cted,  ahd  with 
icBBi  in  Us  eyes, « Oh !  it  is  moat  admira- 
Ue^*  he  exdaimed  with  emotion.  ^^  it  is 
iraW  moat  astonishing,  and  all  to  tne  glory 
of  God.  I  could  never  have  imagined  it, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  seen  and  heard  it 
myself.*—*  What  has  happened,*  said  I  ? 
»  I  flrst  went,*  he  repUed,  '  to  that  dear 
likde  child.  Who  is  the  loweiit  in  the  school,* 
{querjr^  how'ctfmA  there  to  be  a  lowest 
and  a  higlieat  ?]  *  and  I  said  to  him,  even 
with  an  appeaxance  of  harshness  and  aeve- 
VoL.  XXV. 


a  comer  of  the  school,  or  of  the  play-ground, 
and  patiently  and  kindly  teaching  one  or 
two  others,  who  had  not  made  such  pro- 
gress. 

ehapter   on   Punishments  vg 
equaUv  excellent  Mr  Wood  sets  out 
vnth  tnis  undeniable  proposition,  that 
in  every  large  seminsry  for  the  educa- 
tion or  young  pupils,  as^  well  as  in 
every  other  large  comnmnity,  punish- 
ments of  some  kind  or  other  ore  essen* 
tial  to  its  right  management    Thia 
proposition  is  indeed  so  undeniable 
that  he  would  have  forborne  to  state 
it,  were  it  not  that  thoughtless  people, 
when  they  hear  of  schools  managed 
without  corporal  punishment,  suppose 
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that  all  punishment  whatever  has  been 
abolished  in  such  establishments.  That 
is  a  gross  and  a  rather  important  mis- 
take.   Now^  preventive  measures  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  remedial  or 
retributive  ones ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  monitorial 
system  are^  by  its  provision,  on  this 
account,  weU  calculated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
punishment — ^but  it  operates  this  effect 
— not  by  the  abolition  of  punishment, 
but  by  its  certainty.  Of  what  use,  asks 
Mr  Wood,  would  a  monitor  or  assistant 
be,  if  the  little  urchin,  his  pupil,  might 
laugh  in  his  face,  and  petulantly  and 
with  impunity  teU  him,  that  he  wotdd 
attend  or  not,  just   as  he   himself 
pleased  ?   Dr  Bell  would  fain  have  us 
to  believe,  that  in  his  system  of  moni- 
torial superintendence,  the  fear  of  pu« 
Qishment  has  no  place.    But  unfortu- 
uately  the  doctor  lets  the  cat  out  of  -the 
bag  without  knowing  that  pussy  has 
made  her  escape.    '*  The  business  of 
our  little  teachers,"  quoth  he^  "  is  not 
.   to  correct,  but  to  prevent  faults — not  to 
deter  from  ill  behaviour  by  the  fear  of 
puniihrnent,  but  by  preventing  ill  be- 
haviour, to  preclude  the  use  of  ptmish- 
ment."    All  this  is  very  pretty — and 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true.  But  hear 
the  doctor  again.    ''  Scarcely,"  says 
he,  "  can  an  offence  be  committed 
without  instant  detection  and  trnme- 
diate  correction"  That  is  an  awkward 
contradiction,  and  leaves  the  mind  of 
the  gentle  reader  in  a  state  of  scepti- 
cism. 

Well,  then— is  the  punishment— for 
punishment  there  must  be — to  be  cor- 
poral  ?  And  is  corporal  punishment 
such  a  very  horrid— such  a  very  shock- 
ing thing,  as  it  is  pictured  by  the  sen- 
sitive educationists  of  this  thin-skinned 
age.^  Have  schoolmasters  generally 
been  the  monsters  of  cruelty  and  in- 
capacity that  they  have  been  described 
by  eloquent  dcclairaers  against  the  rod 
apd  taws  ?  Dr  Johnson,  we  all  know, 
once  exclaimed,  "  Rod  !  I  honour 
thee !"  Mr  Wood  confesses  that  it  is 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  un^ 
mingled  gratitude  or  veneration,  that 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  that 
implement.  This  is  candid.  But  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  justifiable  and  indispensa- 
ble implement  in  every  such  large  esta- 
blishment as  the  Sessional  School.  And 
■0  do  we.  Were  it  banished  from  the 
school— he  holds — and  so  do  we — that 
we  should  either  sacrifice  its  general 
torder,  or  else  be  compelled  to  have  re* 


coarse  to  some  substitute  neither  less 
degrading  and  revolting,   nor  more 
unobjectionable.  Often,  says  be,  have 
we  seen  the  bringing  out  of  a  dnld 
to  receive  a  single  stripe  on  the  hand, 
restore  order  and  attention,  which  the 
young  teachers  and  their  assistants 
bad  been  unable  previously  to  pro- 
cure. Indeed,  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishmeiit — by  way  of  conciliation 
and  concession,  we  presume,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age— was   tri^  for  a 
while   in   the   Sessional    School;   a 
new  master  had  a  whim  or  ciotdiet 
on  the  subject  that  led  him  to  de- 
spise the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors — and 
among  them,  that  of  his  own  old  father, 
who  had  been  a  flogger;  the  resolu- 
tion against  corporal  punishment  was 
"  heard  with  much  satisfaction"  by 
the  thoughtless  boys,  the  most  unpre- 
judiced of  all  judges — the  taws  dwin- 
dled into  a  length  of  mere  neat  leather 
-^tinequivocal  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination soon  shewed  themselves  over 
the  school, — ^the  warning  voices  of  the 
masters   lost   all  their  power.    Mr 
Wood  went  for  a  week  or  two  to  his 
sherifidom  at  Peebles— on  his  return 
the  master  had  a  most  rueful  counte- 
nance indeed— he  was  comfnted  by 
being  told  that  he  might  shew  the 
taws — confessed  that  he  had  already 
been  relnctantly  compdled  not  only 
to  shew  them,  but  to  use  them  too  ; 
Mr  Wood  smiled,  "  suaviter  in  mo- 
de," and  the  master  frowned  "  forti* 
ter  in  re,"  and  once  more  the  Session- 
al , School  became  of  all.  the  scenes 
in  this  noisy  world,  the  most  orderly 
and  composed ; — Such  power  may  re« 
side  and  reign  in  a  single — ^pawmy. 

We  are  frequently  told,  says  Mr 
Wood,  about  establiidiments  from 
which  every  species  of  corporal  punish- 
ment has  been  banished,  with  the 
most  complete  success.  There  is  fre- 
quently, m  such  cases,  either  false- 
hood or  deception.  In  some  instances, 
where  teachers  have  proudly  asserted 
that  they  had  *'  ceased  to  employ  cor- 
poral punishment,"  Uiey  had  acquired 
the  pernicious  habit— of  striking  their 
pupils  with  their  fists!  When  they 
ceased  to  be  floggers — they  became 
pugilists.  In  another  school  which 
made  a  similar  boast,  Mr  Wood  said 
to  some  children,  '^  Your  master  has 
no  taws  f"  To  which  they  all  re- 
plied, "  Ah  i  but  he  has  a  cane  /"  In 
another  school,  Mr  Wood  saw  one 
boy  after  another  brought  up— flnt  to 
be  touched  with  a  cane— by  way  of 
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fann— a  formal  expression  of  Uame 
and  eemare — but  from  the  tiembliu^y 
md  other  ^mptone  of  Carror  in 
iheir  looks,  it  wms  plain  to  his  eye 
that  they  had^-when  he  was  not  by 
to  aee — ^been  osneii— and  preciously 
wdl  caned  too — ^for  on  caning  either 
a  boy  or  a  man  it  is  diflScnlt  to  pre- 
aerre  the  golden  mean.  At  all  even  ts, 
the  taws  being  of  leather— we  be- 
Uere-— and  a  cane  being  a  species  of 
tree — the  former  is  not  so  apt  as  the 
latter  to  fracture  the  skull.  A  dominie 
mar  be  thrown  off  his  guard^  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  passion,  and  administer 
the  taapff  to  a  boy's  shouldersj  just  like 
Christopher  North  inflicting  the  knout 
<»  the  abonlders  of  a  Cockney — ^but 
heaven  pity  the  boy  when  the  dominie 
haa  recourse  to  his  oanet  and  heaven 
pity  the  Cockney  when  Christopher 
Kovth  has  recoone  to  his  crutch ! 

The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  this, 
that  a  simple,  humane,  and  authori- 
tative schoolmaster  can  contrive  to 
manage  a  large  school  of  medium  idle- 
nesB  and  wickedness  by  the  terror  of 
the  lofM — ^without  very  frequently 
performiDg  the  manual  or  platoon  ex- 
erdse  ;  but  if  there  be  no  taws  in  that 
particnlar  school,  it  is  the  same  things 
So  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  there 
were  no  taws  in  the  universe — and 
woe  there  no  taws  in  the  universe, 
ihere  need  be  no  laws  either— for,  in 
that  case,  laws  would  be  dead  letters 
*— and  sodety  would  be  subverted- 
Besidea,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Why  ia  a  schoolmaster  like— -or 
father  unlike  a  sdioolboy?"  ''because 
die  one  whips  tops  and  the  other 
whips  bottoms,"  would  lose  its  mean- 
ing—and th^e  would  be  one  joke  less 
in  the  world,  which,  in  the  present 
dearth  of  wit,  the  world  could  ill 
spaie^  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
WB  are  decidedly  for  the  taws. 

Fnun  what,  m  the  name  of  all  that 
is  pitiful,  srises  this  timidity  about 
die  taws  P  Sorely  unmerciful  scari- 
lying  of  bottoms  is  one  thing— and 
nMTcifnl  warming  of  palms  is  another. 
Ia  the  hand— perhaps  not  very  well 
washed,  of  a  towsey-headed  school- 
boy, so  sacred — that  to  touch  it  with 
the  taws  is  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
human  nature  in  the  whole  boy  P 
WlierefoTe  this  spiritualising  of  mat* 
ter?  This  enshrming  of  soul  in  the 
thumb  snd  the  little  finger?  This 
deification  of  tbe  bunch  of  fives  P 
Why,  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of 
a  body  ia  to  be  occasionally  chastised, 
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The  hand  of  the  dominie  does  not 
more  naturally  flourish  the  taws,  by 
means  of  its  beautiful  mechanism,, 
than  that  of  tbe  pupil  is  stretched  out 
and  upended  to  receive  the  smack. 
It  is  vile  Epicureanism  thus  to  whine 
away  about  the  pain  in  the  pahn— far 
better  that  Stoicism  that  dedares  such 
pain  to  be  no  evil — ^and  the  tingle  in. 
the  fingers  to  be  no  more  to  a  wise 
boy  than  the  flourish  itself  is  to  the 
taws. 

To  be  serious— which  it  is  not  easy 
to  be,  when  one  sees  or  hears  of  full- 
grown  Englishmen,  and  Scotsmen,, 
and  even  Irishmen,  sighing  and  weep-, 
ing,  and  even  groaning  in  agony,  over 
the  horrors  of  that  system  of  occa- 
sional personal  chastisement  or  cor-^ 
rection,  which,  we  venture  to  assert,, 
must  have  prevailed  all  over  die  world 
from  the  Fall,  and  will  prevail  tiU  the 
Millennium ;— to  be  serious  we  say— 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  be — when  one 
hears  it  said  that  we  are  a  flogged  na- 
tion, merely  because  a  certain  disci^ 
pline  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  . 
body,  in  our  academies,  our  fleets,  and, 
our  armies — ^and  also  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  there,  in  the  privacy,  die 
sacred  privacy  of  domestic  life,  where 
we  veruy  believe  more  bodily  correc- 
tion or  chastisement  ten  times  over  is : 
practised,  without  a  murmur  or  with 
much  murmurine,  than  in  all  tbe  bar- 
rack-yards, on  all  the  decks  of  all  the 
ships  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  in 
all  the  schools  put  together.  Session^ 
al.  Parochial,  Central,  or  on  the  very 
ed^e  of  the  circumference,  in  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland,  and  our  foreign 
dominions,  including  even  the  West 
India  Islands,  both  windward  and  lee- 
ward ; — to  be  serious,  we  repeat— 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  be — when  one 
looks  abroad  over  tne  whole  system  of 
animated  being,  rational  and  urradon- 
al — ^from  man  to  mouse,  from  komo 
sapiens  to  ridiculus  mus,  and  beholds 
how  all  that  breathe,  and  move,  car- 
ry on  their  very  existence  by  a  con« 
tmued  process  of  discipline,  at  least  as 
corporal  as  it  is  mental ;  here,  the  old 
mother  or  father  ape  being  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  one 
of  a  plaguy  progeny  held  firm  be* 
tween  parental  knees,  and  cuffed  in 
kind  correction  by  two  pair  of  salutary 
paws.  Into  a  more  subdued  chatter^— • 
there,-  the  middle-aged  mother  o»fa» 
ther  man,  sitting  on  a  chair  also  made 
out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  polish- 
ing up  squalling  Dickey  into  a  better- 
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bdl|ATed  Christum  boy,  by  the  well-^ 
tuned>  and  well-pUu»d  apptfeittion  of 
oaepi^  of  tifWB;-— tobe  sarioue— -when 
in  tile  dr^idfal  din  of  this  world's 
piBUoniy  Toaring  loader  than  the  hufi* 
rietnes  that  sweep  the  seas  of  ships, 
Mid  the  shcnres  of  nonses,  we  see  peo< 
pie  stopping  at  the  door  of  some  small 
school-house^  or  large  acsdemy,  and 
with  an  the  earnest  intentness  of 
pMosophinl  eavesdroppers,  listening, 
their  soul  sitting  in  the  esr  from 
which  the  eotton  pea  has  just  been 
withdrawn,  in  hopes  to  discern  the 
smack  of  a  palrmy,  or  the  sob  of  a  be* 
grtitten  bairn,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
busy  and  blessed  murmur  of  the  ha« 
man  «Ac0p,  Tsee  Dr  Jamieson);  and 
should  they  hear— or  think  they  hear 
—such  smack  or  sob,  then  off  like  a 
■hot,  to  pen,  and  print,  and  publish 
an  outcry  to  the  world,  a  cry  of  blood, 
as  if  dl  the  childish  population  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  were  at  that  hour 
bdng  flogged  to  death,  and  as  if  thou- 
■uids  of  fiendsf,  in  the  forms  of  so 
many  **  sticket  ministers"— no  doubt 
n  ertiel  dan-— one  to  each  small  school, 
and  two  at  least  to  each  large  acade- 
my, were  yelling  to  Satan  over  their 
prey,  ea^  demon  continuing,  long 
aflter  all  the  small  schools  and  large 
academies  in  the  land  had  thus  been 
aQenced,  in  mire  pastime  to  switch 
his  tail  rouna  his  horns,  and  in  play- 
ffol  pride  of  his  prowess,  to  pretend 
to  be  punishing  his  own  dingy  poste- 
riors or  those  of  his  adjacent  brother, 
with  the  blood-barkened  implement ; 
•—to  be  serious,  finally — ^when  Britain, 
thebulwatk of  the  world,  besins  whim- 
pering, like  a  little  girl  witn  her  fin- 
Sr  in  her  mouth,  about  pawmies  on 
e  skelped  hands  of  urchins,  who, 
when  they  grow  up,  will,  for  her  sake, 
be  ready  with  those  self-same  hands 
—then  horn-hard — to  take  in  a  reef 
in  the  top- gallant  sail  of  some  glorious 
ship  that  foresees  the  storm ; — ^why, 
hang  it,  we  must  be  done— when  we 
^nx  on  all  these  things,  and  a  thou- 
sand more,  we  read  Mr  Wood's  Chap- 
ter on  Punishments  with  perfect  ap* 
probation,  and  in  sympathy  with  his 
sentiments  feel  revived,  and  strength- 
ened, our  sober,  but  not  passfonate,  at« 
ttichment  to  the  taws ! 

To  conclude  with  a  single  sentence 
A^let  there  be  no  exaggeration  of  tri- 
flas-^o  attempt  to  turn  real  taws  into 
imaginary  cart- whips;  let  all  domi- 
nies be  decent  men,  and  most  of  them' 
ehftotians;  let  children  continue  to 


believe  what  nature  teaches  diem,  that 
occasional  corporal  chastisement  is  all 
for  their  good,  and  that  to  care,  madh 
more  to  cry  for  a  pawmy^  ia  a  crima 
which  eoosdenoe  will  contimie  toaoiart 
and  blash  for,  long  after  aU  remoraa 
has  ceased  to  dlston  the  dominieywlio^ 
perhaps,  most  unjustly  and  somewhat 
too  severely  infliocd  it.  Let  this  be 
the  creed  of  the  Country— and  sba 
will  reign  for  ever  queen  over  all  tlsa 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Joseph  Laoeaater  being  a  quaker,  of 
course  could  not  see  oorpoiu  pnnlsb« 
ment  in  its  true  light— and  aet  ahovt 
ruining  all  the  chSdreii  commitlad  t* 


his  care,  by  a  svstem  of  punidumitft 
which  could  only  have  ooeurrcd  to  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  despicdde  <£ 
mankind.  Its  spirit  wss— mockeryu 
Never  having  felt  shsme  himself,  it 
woidd  appear,  much  as  he  nsnst  Jiiavie 
had  reason  too  often  ts  do  s»— this 
cruel  quidcer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  knew 
not  what  the  insupportable  sorrow  of 
shsme  may  be  to  an  in^penuoaa  boy  or 
girl  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine  wank 
sensu>ility— and  he  made  Shame  bead 
usher  in  his  scho(^  Such  a  aystena 
must  either  have  been  Uuglied  at,  and 
utterly  despised— or  ref^rded  vrith 
hearUcrushing  and  sonl-kUling  boiw 
ror.  Probably  both— and  thus  ahiU 
dren  were  ruined  either  by  indiflferoace 
or  de^iain  The  sleek 
in  the  character  of  insolent 
has  lately,  we  see,  been  vitnpm* 
ing  the  Americans,  because  the  Uniced 
States  will  not  give  him  five  hundred 
dollars— used  to  stand  by  with  his 
mat  greasy  face^and  of  all  greasy 
noes  we  ever  saw,  and  we  have  sees 
manv,'his  was  incomparably  and  be* 
yond  all  possibility  of  paralld  the 
greasiest  far  —  appearing,  perhapsi 
tnough  that  was  nardly  in  natursi 
greasier  Uian  it  perhaps  absolutely  .was 
under  the  shadow  of  his  broad-brim, 
which,  quaker  as  he  was,  bullied  like  a 
Bradshaw— and  order  his  moniton 
to  <<ftwtenbotha/^aiida«ftaofcisat 
the  same  time,"  to  the  leg  or  Im  of  a 
British  schoolboy !  Base  slavieT  Bat 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  inflict 
this  punishment 'on  manv  boys;  for 
''  mott  hoys  are  wUe  enough,"  it  seems^ 
'^  when  under  one  jntnMmeta,  not  to 
transgress  immediately,  ieet  ii  ekeuld 
be  doubkd."  It  was  generally  foan^ 
therefore,  that  the  log  or  the  ahadde 
did  singly ;  but  in  oases  where  the  log 
did  not  seem  to  be  felt  a  sufficiently 
remedial  ineumbranoe,  on  with  tiia 
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_   looBd   ibe  xoom   to  crjr 

^.........^(SeoMioe^apiiiilu-)  ThUwo.. 

TOked  xudbOi^,  **  and  the  Iwign  of 
^  ^rfcfli*  ecoool  wbt  tamed  upoa 
die  Mawaeatr    JLtAoreely  boy,  Joi- 
Mb-^bo,  bj  the  br ,  was  a  greet  big 
pMSTalovcnkiiMdf,a8  e^er  diaput^ 
0d  a  mr*ineide  coach   ■dnhngownfw 
bfa]abdo&liiabra«t,andsralkedbMi 
nond  tbe  acbodi  with  a  tittor  a  papdr 
tnmD  19011. ^uabcttU    Aboyvitha 
dk^  tee  warn  pimiehed  by  having  it 
waibBd  before  all  ibe  aehool  by  a  little 
|aii-«£  which  liide  girl  thia,  we  pre» 
mae,  was  intended  aa  the  preparatory 
cdocatkmfarannnn-ixiaid.  The  little 
riri,  when  abe  had  finished  his  face— 
vas  then  ordered  to  give  the  little  boy 
—what?  Akias?  No— that  would  haTO 
been  right,  both  in  natural  feeling  and 
in  Cbriadan  kindneBB— but  '^  a  ^ntle 
box  on  the  ear/*  Theae  are  speamena 
of  the  now-tegotteh  yiUainy  of  this 
tfodccr-olown — ^who,  instead  of  bdne 
Mattered  by  Whigs,  should  haye  had 
a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail  by  Tories,  and 
been  aent  jangliiqsalong  the  dty  stre^ta, 
to  the  extreme  delight  of  all  the  boys 
wfaibm  of  the  lin  or  paper  crowns, 
nerkaa  to  the  milder  amusement  of 
aSl  the  girla  who  had  been  forced  by 
the  Ignorant  tyrant  to  nerfonn  on  ihe 
teea  of  oUicra  a  task  wnich  greasy  Jo- 
seph Tery  seldom  performed  on  Us 
oiro ;  and  which,  we  hare  been  cre« 
dUdy  infomed,  he  baa  altogether  re- 
linqnished,  totally  abandoned,  in  the 
New  World. 

The  Tolume  oondudea  with  a  ciiap* 
tcr  on  the  supposed  dangors  of  gene- 
lal  education.  >  It  is  a  good  chapter, 
hot  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr 
Wood  adopta  too  cautious — too  timid 
a  tone ;  that  he  seems  disposed  to  al- 
low loo  much  force  to  the  common- 
plsee  objectionB  to  the  Instruction  of 
die  People.  Of  course,  he  utterly  $lo- 
i^ises  sneh  objections ;  but  he  oonde- 
acenda  to  argue  upon  them  at  greater 
length,  and  with  more  earnestness, 
than,  on  such  a  thread-bare  topic, 
needed  to  havebeenezpcctedfrom  such 
a  man.  Who  are  Uiey  who  would  keep 
the  lower  ordera  in  ignorance?  We 
never  oiuld  discover  that ;  and  have 
always  been  at  a  lose  to  know  where 
the  lovers  of  darkness  reside,  and  from 
what  high  or  humble  placea  they  have 
lifted  up  their  voicea  againat  eduea- 


^  They  fbat  the  rising  mora  invidtoufe 

mark, 
AnA  hate  the  fight,  becaase  their  daeda 

are  dark.** 

cannot  be  intended  by  those  eloouent 
and  vdbement  dedatmera  in  Whig 
periodicala,  who  are  often  heard  bawl, 
ing  againat  certain  me^,  and  daasea 
ana  ordera.  of  men,  for  setting  .thak . 
facea  against  the  improvement  of.  te 
People.  For  the  poet  allndea,  in  theae 
fine  linea,  to  ainners  whoter  4if*4f»w- 
tion  of  their  own  widwdneaa.    WJib 
then,  we  again  demand  of  thpr  Whids 
and  Libera]a,aie  theopponentaof  !& 
improvement  of  the  people,  and  wheie 
do  they  hide  or  exhibit  |heir  heada? 
There  may  possibly  be  a  few  poor 
creatures  among  the  Toriea  who,  like 
poultry  in  the  pip,  do  so  about  diacon* 
solatdy  chirping  and  cheeping  of  dan* 
ger  to  the  State,  lurkixig  in  the  educa^ 
tion  ofthe  lower  ordera.  Butalltheen« 
lightened  and  manly  Toriea,  oonatitu- 
ting  about  three-fourtha  of  the  edu- 
cated of  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  the 
true  Friends  of  the  People,  and  bmI- 
Qusly  desurous  of  sedng  their  condi- 
tion made  strong  and  steady  on  the 
baais  of  religion.  That  scoured,— then 
they  welcome  all  schemea  of  educa- 
tion calculated  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  People  over  the  haidahipa,  and 
difficulties,  and  drawbacka  on  happi* 
neas,  naturally  annexed  to  their  con- 
dition.   They  are  the  foremoat— the 
very  foremost— in  establishing  new 
schools  of  instruction — in  expound- 
ing the   principles   on  which   they 
ought  to  be  constructed — ^in  giving 
the  Theory  of  the  Practice.  True,  that 
they  are  not  so  noisy  as  ^me  others 
—so  .addicted  to  crowing  and  wing- 
dapping,  and  playing,  with  EoUan 
cheeas,  on  the  ^nny- trumpet.    Nei- 
ther are  they  seen  quarrelhng'  among 
themselves  for  precedencv  of  rank  in  the 
work  of  well-doing,  and  falling  to  in- 
tellectual   fisty-curo  in    support   of 
their  claims  to  prioritv  in  the  devising 
of  plans  for  settling  aU  disputes  by  an 
appeal  to  reason.  They  do  their  work 
more  silently ;  for  there  is  a  certain 
silence  natural  to  all  the  operations  of 
beneficence.    In  their  personal  inter- 
course with  their  infenors — with  the 
lower  ordera— they  are  distinguished 
by  kindness   and   courtesv — by  the 
expression  of  that  sympatny  which, 
however  different  may  be  their  estate, 
ought  ever  to  exist  between  men  and 
men.    And  when  the^  write  of  their 
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fdlow  Cbrifltiana  of  humblest  degree,  loiutes  of  baman  hmpiiiest— in  what 

It  is  in  a  Christian  spirit,  free  from  lofty  regions  they  ue — and  whence 

thatprondcondesoensionwhich,  in  too  they  are  perpetually  fed — and  that 

\nany  of  the  false  friends  of  the  Peo-  knowledge  guards  them  against  the 

pie,  plainly  shews  that  they  would  be  adoption  of  all  sdiemes  of  instruction, 

ashamed  to  own  too  close  an  aflSnity  originating  in  ignorance,  or  denial  of 

ofnature  with  those  on  whoni  they  are  those  great  truths  whidi  cannot  fall 

bestowing  the  honour  of  their  cheap  into  oblivion,  without  those  who  for* 

but  libenl  patronage.    The  politics,  get  than  falling  intp  miserr  and  guilt, 

the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  litera-  They  hare  made  a  stand  for  those 

tnre,  and  the  life  of  such  Tories,  are  truths  at  a  time  when  they  had  been 

all  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  People,  insidiously,  and  were  about  to  be  open* 

comprehended  in  the  love  of  their  ly,  assailed ;  and  the  assailants  have 

■kind.    Their  minds  are  at  all  times  in  slunk  off,  seeing  that  there  waa  no 

harmony— in  unison  with  all  schemes  hope  of  either  sspping  or  storming  Uie 

of  whicn  the  object  is  human  bappi-  citadel.    So  let  us  conclude  with  a 

«ei8.    But  they  know  well  the  main  noble  strain  of  Wordsworth  :— 

O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time. 

When,  prizing  knowled|g;e  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself,  by  statute,  to  secure,  ' 

For  all  the  ^ildren  whom  her  soil  maintains^ 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized— 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free ! 

This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  Babe  proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 

And  the  rude  Boy — who,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled. 

Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 

And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use — br  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

—This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 

This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 

To  eyes  and  ears  of  Parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 

Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  narental  ear  ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  Mother's  heart. 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

O  f  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

The  unquestionable  good ;  which  England,  safe 

From  interference  of  external  force. 

May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 

That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 
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THB   WOEKINO   AF   THE    CUREBMCY. 


The  Bgperkneni  wbidi  the  conntry 
is  at  present  usdevgoiDg  in  regard  to 
ha  cDnencf-^the  future  experiments 
rf  the  same  kind^  which,  according  to 
the  pnmiaea  of  its  rulers,  it  is  desti* 
ned  to  undergo— the  difference  of  opi^ 
nion  vhidi  prevails  touching  the  wi»» 
doBi  of  sncQ  experiments — the  ores* 
sue  which  the  community  feels  in 
its  pttuniary  conoem^— the  destitu* 
tkm  of  proof  which  the  receiyed  prin« 
dpks  of  currency  exhibit — ^and  the 
vast  importance  of  the  general  quea* 
tion,  render  it  a  matter  of  the  first 
eoDseqaenoe  thai  the  actual  working 
of  the  currency  should  he  regularly 
watched.  -  There  are  douhtlessiy  peo« 
pk  who  hold  an  opDOsite  opinion.  The 
Codmey  scribes,  wno,  with  inimitable 
libetslity,  call  all  who  dissent  frouk 
them  on  any  sulgect  "  dolts/'  '*  boo« 
bies,"  and  ''  knaves/'  may  be  reason** 
tUy  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
GODviction  that  nothing  can  be  known 
on  the  cuirency  question  beyond  what 
they  have  oracularly  promulgated. 
Asd  there  are  other  people,  of  infi-t 
sitely  more  reniectabiiit^  and  charao* 
ter,  who,  in  all  probability,  think  it 
bodi  idle  and  pernicious  to  attempt  to 
know  more  on  the  question  than  is 
known  already.  Our  impresaioD,  how- 
ever, vrin,  we  imagine,  be  narticipa* 
ted  in  by  all  who  have  at  neart  the 
weal  of  their  country — all  who  wish 
for  correct  knowledge — all  the  friends 
of  sound  philosophy,  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  currency  regulated  by  prin- 
dpks  rendered  worthy,  by  deroonstrfr- 
tioD,  of  bearing  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  offer  some 
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remarks  on  the  working  of  the  current 
cy  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

We  confess  we  are  in  some  degree 
moved  to  do  this  by  the  circuntistance 
that  smne  of  the  metal  people  have  re« 
vealed  an  inclination  to  do,  what  beam 
a  strikins  resemblance  to  backsliding. 
One  of  them,  in  a  most  ludicrous  ex« 

Cdon  of  wrath,  egotism,  and  abuse, 
admitted  that  prices  may  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  governed  by  other  thingii 
than  the  currency;  and  the  admission 
takes  thojpound  from  under  the  feet 
of  himself  and  his  unhappy  brethren. 
A  part  of  them  raised  their  system 
chiefly  on  this — a  rise  of  prices  is  id<? 
ways  accompanied  by  enlarged  issues 
of  currency,  therefore  the  enlarged  is« 
sues  cnuse  the  rise  of  prices.  Now,  if 
it  be  conceded  tiiat  prices  can  be  raised 
by  other  things  than  an  increase  of 
currency,  the  concession  must  bury 
these  ill-starred  wiseacres  under  the 
ruins  of  their  system  for  ever.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  currency  only  af« 
fects  prices  occasionally  and  compo- 
nently — that  without  being  in  any 
material  degree  influenced  by  it,  they 
may  be  high,  and  may  fluctuate  great* 
ly,  there  is  an  end  of  the  present  cur- 
rency system  and  its  metal  supporters. 
The  currency  is  the  sole  or  primary 
governor  of  prices  in  the  general  rule« 
and  is  not  so  only  in  the  exception  to 
such  rule;  or  this  system  is  bottomed 
on  prind pies  wholly  false.  What  was 
alleged  in  the  outcry  concerning  the 
"depredated  currency/' thehigh  prices 
of  the  war,  and  the  <' excessive  issues" 
of  the  Country  Bankers  ?  To  what  has 
the  banishment  of  gold  been  attribu* 
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ted»  except  to  the  excessive  issues  of 
Bank-notes  and  their  consequences? 
On  what  was  the  law  respecting  the 
Country  Banks  in  1 826  founded  ?  Why 
has  it  been  argued  that  a  metallic  cur- 
rency must  virtually  raise,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  amount  of  taxation?  And 
why  have  the  metal  people  themselves 
proclaimed  that  such  a  currency  would 
render  the  Corn  Laws  inoperative,  hy 
Jceeping  corn  at  low  prices  ?  The  truth 
IS,  the  champions  of  gold,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  champions  of  paper, 
have  alike  entrenched  themselves  on 
the  same  dogmas,  that  a  metallic  cur- 
rency must  be  the  parent  of  low  pri* 
ces— that  if  money  be  abundant,  it 
must  be  cheap,  and  in  conseouence  it 
must  raise  commodities  to  hign  prices; 
that  if  it  be  scarce,  it  must  be  dear,  and 
in  consequence  it  must  make  the  pri- 
ces of  commodities  low ;  and  that  it 
must  be  rendered,  by  a  paper  curren- 
cy, abundant,  and,  by  a  metallic  one, 
comparatively  scarce,  therefore  the  for- 
mer must  produce  high  prices,  and  the 
latter  low  ones. 

This  we  mention,  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bind  the  enemies  of  paper 
to  their  leading  doctrines ;  if  they  aban- 
don them,  they  abandon  their  system, 
and  practically  confess  that  the  cur- 
rency legislation,  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate empire  has  in  late  years  been 
cursed,  has  been  wholly  useless — has 
been  only  capable  of  producing  fits  of 
ruin,  by  making  prices  low  for  a  mo- 
ment, without  having  the  virtue  in  it 
to  yield  its  intended  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  to 
which  small  notes  had  been  subjected, 
money,  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  was 
extremely  abundant.  The  country  pa- 
pers teemed  with  offen  to  lend  it  on 
mortgage,  the  Country  Banks  were  op- 
pressed with  a  surplus  of  it.  The  Lon- 
don Banks  were  oppressed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  many  millions  of  it  were 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Eueland,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  because  they  could 
find  no  em  ploy  men  t  No  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest  could  relieve  it  from 
its  state  of  idleness.  It  may  be  safelv 
assumed,  that  there  was  about  as  mucn 
unemployed  mone^  in  the  country 
then,  as  there  was  m  the  years  which 
preceded  the  panic,  or  in  atiy  former 
period ;  and  far  more  of  it  than  there 
was  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of 
paper  currency. 

Now,  what  produced  this  super- 
abundaiice  of  money.    Certainly  not 
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the  Countrv  Banks,  by  excessive  issues, 
Their  small  notes  were  in  course  of 
extinction;  and  the  approach  of  the 
period  for  the  final  extinction  of  such 
notes  compelled  them  to  contract,  rather 
than  to  increase,  their  issues  of  large 
ones.  Many  of  them  had  been  de- 
prived of  being  by  failure.  Although 
there  was  this  excess  of  money  in  £e 
hands  of  capitalists,  there  was  gene« 
rally  amidst  business  throughout  the 
country  a  scarcity  of  it.  The  amount 
of  circulating  medium  issued  was  even 
less  than  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
community  required,  and  of  course 
there  were  not  too  many  Bank-notes  in 
circulation. 

Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that  as 
great  a  superabundance  of  money  may 
exist,  as  the  country  ever  knew  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  issues  of  the 
Country  Banks  may  be  even  below 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  metal  men,  however,  hare 
stoutly  maintained,  that  the  super* 
abundanoeproved,  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  issues  of  the  Banks  generally,  if 
not  of  the  Country  Banks  in  particukr, 
were  excessive,  to  its  amount.  During 
the  year  they  again  and  again  gravely 
urged  this,  and  called  for  a  contraction 
of  issues.  We  will,  therefore,  throw 
the  issues  of  the  Baok  of  England,  and 
all  other  Banks,  into  a  whole,  and  then 
look  at  the  matter.  The  amount  of 
the  superabundance  we  will  take  at  ten 
millions.  Now,  if  the  Banks  had  call- 
ed in  notes  to  this  amount,  the  idle 
money  could  not  possibly  have  gone  to 
replace  them  except  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns,  for  in  such  a  shape  only 
could  it  have  been  made  use  of.  If 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  the  transferring 
of  mortgages,  &e.  could  have  drawn  in 
ten  millions  of  its  notes,  and  there- 
by have  given  employment  to  the  idle 
money,  what  would  have  been  the 
fruits  ?  In  the  first  place,  by  giving 
employment  to  the  money  of  others, 
it  would  have  deprived  the  same 
amount  of  what  constitutes  its  regular 
capital,  its  own  monev,  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  the  Coun- 
try Banks  must  either  have  added  ten 
millions  to  their  issues,  or  a  most  ruin- 
ous scarcity  of  money  must  have  fall- 
en on  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
Bank-notes  wouldhavebeen  taken  from 
one  employment,  and  the  superabun- 
dant money  would  have  been  sent  to 
one  wholly  different.    The  popuktion 
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WIS  not  fitlfy,  employed  at  very  iiuide- 
quate  wagfs;  there  was  do  specula* 
tion  ;  DO  duurges  were  made  of  over* 
tradoig  ;  and  had  there  been  less  trade^ 
much  misery  must  hare  been  caused 
by  the  want  of  work ;  and  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  proTe,  that  ten  millions  could 
not  have  oeen  wholly  abstracted  from 
the  circulating  medium,  without  flU* 
ing  the  ooantry  with  bankruptcy  and 
pauperiani.  In  other  words,  tne  fhnts 
would  haTe  amounted  in  reality  to 
this :  In  order  to  give  employment  to 
ten  milHoM  of  idle  money,  the  same 
amount  of  other  money  would  have 
been  depriTed  of  constant  and  benefi- 
cial emplovmenty  to  the  unspeakable 
injury  of  the  community. 

If  Uae  Country  Banks  had  contracted 
their  issues,  the  effects  would  have 
been  similar.  The  Bank  of  England 
must  have  put  out  as  many  additional 
notes  as  they  called  in,  and  thus  have 
kept  the  aggregate  issues  from  dimi« 
nation;  or  a  destructive  scarcity  of 
money  must  have  been  created  in  ge-* 
nexal  trade. 

If  the  Banks  generally  bad  given 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  notes  they 
called  in,  there  would  have  been  no  di« 
minution  of  issues  or  currency.  This 
might,  however,  have  bad  some  effect, 
thou|^  not  a  sufficient  one,  on  the  idle 
monc^.  But  they  would  not  have 
done  It.  The  Bank  of  England  would 
have  replaced  its  notes  with  govern- 
ment securities,  which  could  not  have 
bttu  used  as  currency  ;  therefore  it 
would  have  deprived  money  of  em- 
ployment on  the  one  hand,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  difierent  money  on  the 
other.  If  it  had  given  gold,  which  it 
had  in  its  possession,  in  exchange  for 
its  notes,  without  buying  other  gold, 
this  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
superabundant  money ;  it  would  mere- 
ly nave  employed  its  idle  gold,  and  ren- 
dered its  paper  idle.  The  Country 
Banks,  instead  of  giving  gold  for  their 
notes,  would  have  ciuled  in  loans: 
they  woi:dd  have  contracted  their  is- 
sues by  the  annihilation  of  money 
which  was  beneficially  emploved,  and 
whidi  could  not  have  been  replaced,  to 
any  material  extent,  by  the  idle  money. 
While  it  is  manifest  that  the  super- 
abundance did  not  flow  from  an  in- 
crease of  issues  in  the  Country  Banks, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  did  not 
flow  from  such  an  increase  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  aggregate  issues  ra- 
ther declined  than  increased,  and  yet 
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idle  money  kept  oontiDually  aecnmuii 

lating. 

These  thinp,  then,  are  evident :  I.^ 
The  Banks  did  not  create  the  supera- 
bundance by  enlarging  their  issues  ; 
they  did  not,  by  putting  more  of  their 
own  money  into  employment,  throw 
themoneyof  other  people  out  of  it.  2. 
In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
idle  money  belonging  to  other  people 
could  not  have  been  provided  with 
employment,  except  by  the  rendering 
of  an  equal  amount  of  what  constitutes 
their  regular  capital,  idle.  3.  If  they 
had  contracted  weir  issues,  the  super* 
abundant  money  could  not  have  gone 
into  the  void  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion, except  in  the  shape  of  circular 
Ung  medium,  which  shape  it  could  not 
have  taken.  And,  4.  They  could  not 
have  contracted  their  issues  without 
rendering  beneficially  employed  mo« 
ney,  equal  in  amount  with  the  con* 
traction,  idle,  to  the  mighty  injury  of 
the  community. 

Now,  what  caused  the  superabund- 
ance  ?  In  London  the  idle  money  of 
the  whole  country,  to  a  very  large  ex* 
tent,  is  collected.  Putting  out  of  sight 
that  which  cannot  find  employment, 
the  bills  of  all  parts  of  the  countrv  are 
in  a  great  degree  payable  in  Lonaon  ; 
therefore  money  has  to  be  sent  thither 
to  take  them  up  with.  This  money 
is  sent  through  the  different  Coun« 
try  Banks,  and  it  is  generally  forward- 
ed before  the  day  on  which  it  has  to 
be  paid.  If  town  and  country  bills 
to  tne  amount  of  one  million  should 
become  due  in  London  daily,  and  the 
money  to  meet  them  should  be  provi- 
ded three  days  previously  to  the  day 
of  payment,  this  would  cause  three 
millions  to  be  laid  idle  in  London  con- 
stantly. If  the  bills  should  be  all  pay- 
able at  one  house,  it  would  always 
have  this  amount  of  idle  money  in  its 
hands ;  and  yet  the  money,  in  regard 
to  its  owners,  would  not  be  seeking, 
but  would  be  on  its  way  to  employ- 
men  t.  When  this  money  is  looked  at, 
in  connexion  with  that  which  is  seek- 
ing investments  of  different  kinds,  it 
can  surprise  no  one  if  there  be  always 
several  millions  of  unemployed  money 
in  London. 

The  great  houses  in  London  which 
employ  their  capital  in  money  specu- 
lations, take  it  in  one  year  out  of  the 
money  market  to  use  it  in  loans  to  Fo- 
reign Governments,  trading  in  bullion, 
&c. ;  and  in  another  year  they  bring 
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U  into  this  market  to  employ  it  in  dis- 
countingy  the  huying  of  Government 
■ecniities,  &c  These  houses,  with 
their  home  and  foreign  connexions,  can 
create  between  one  year  and  another 
a  diS^erenoe  of  some  millions  in  the 
amount  of  idle  money  in  London. 

Thegreatmercantilehonses  through- 
out  the  country  use  their  capital  to  a 
Tery  considerable  degree  in  specula- 
tion ;  therefore  they  do  not  keeu  it  in  re* 
gular  employment.  At  times  tney  have 
a  Iwge  amount  of  it  idle  at  their  Bank- 
ers',  vested  in  Exchequer  bills,  &c. ; 
and  at  other  times  ihey  nave  the  whole, 
and  large  borrowed  sums  in  addition, 
vested  in  merchandise.  These  houses 
make  frequent  and  very  large  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  money  in  Lon- 
don. 

When  there  are  articles  to  speculate 
in,  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
speculate  largely;  when  there  is  no 
speculation,  many  of  them  have  balan- 
ces in  the  hands  of  their  Bankers,  which 
form  an  immense  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate. They  make  mighty  variations 
in  the  amount  of  money  in  London. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  cases- 
others  could  easily  be  added — that  in 
one  year  there  are  several  millions  of 
money  in  London  seeking  employ- 
ment ;  and  perhape  in  the  next  they 
are  all  employed  in  foreign  countries 
in  the  sha]^  of  loans,  exported  manu- 
factures, purchased  com,  &c.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  the  last  year, 
money  like  this  was  kept  in  London, 
and  it  naturally  caused  superabund- 
ance. 

If  the  country  collectively  make  a 
certain  amount  of  net  profit  yearly, 
and  cannot  find  employment  for  it,  this 
profit  must  be  idle  money.  If  the 
Sinking  Fund  pay  ofi^  three  millions 
annuauy,  and  no  new  means  of  re-in- 
vesting Uie  sum  be  created,  it  must 
become  idle  money,  although  the 
country  may  make  no  net  profit 

Dunng  tne  war.  Government,  by 
borrowing,  created  new  means  of  in- 
vestment to  the  amount  of  many  mil- 
lions annually.  If  we  assume  that, 
after  allowing  for  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  it  borrowed  on  the  ave- 
rage twelve  millions  yoarlv,  and  that 
the  Sinking  Fund  pays  off  at  present 
three  millions  per  year, — the  country 
possessed,  during  the  war,  annuiu 
means  of  investment  to  the  amount  of 
fiflteen  millions,  of  which  it  is  at  pre- 
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sent  deprived*  Then,  sHth  a  modi 
smaller  population,  it  not  only  pro- 
vided the  fifteen  milliona,  but  it  in- 
vested  infinitely  more  new  capital  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  ana  trade, 
than  it  does  now.  We  believe  that, 
after  allowing  for  difl^a-ence  of  popa« 
lation,  its  annual  savings  in  the  war 
amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  mUliona 
more  than  they  amount  to  at  present. 
Its  cai»ital  then  rapidljr  increased,  bnt 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  is  at 
this  period  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
change  is  most  melancholy  and  por<- 
tentous. 

If,  when  Government  annually  took 
twelve  millions  out  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  destroyed  the  sum  as  capital, 
monej  was   in    general   sufficiently 

Elentifol,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
itter  should  be  now  occasionally 
abundant,  when  Government,  instead 
of  doing  Uiis,  is  annually  nouring  two 
or  three  millions  into  tne  market. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  abundance  ia 
not  greater. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  supply  of 
money  to  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  demand,  particularly  in  London. 
There  must,  of  necessity,  no  matter 
what  the  circulating  medium  may  con- 
sist of,  be  frequently  a  great  super- 
abundance :  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
there  would  often  be  scarcities  of  the 
most  destructive  character. 

It  will  be  likewise  seen  that,  in  tihe 
production  of  these  variations,  the 
Banks  are  as  principals  guiltless.  Their 
own  capital,  including  their  notes,  re- 
mains about  the  same,  and  is  confined 
to  the  same  employment ;  their  iasuea 
undergo  no  material  alteration,  and 
yet  such  variations  occur.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter,  they  are  merely 
the  instruments  of  others ;  they  apply 
the  money  of  others  according  to  di- 
rections which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
Their  customers  take  two  or  three 
millions  out  of  speculation,  or  employ- 
ment in  foreign  countries,  and  place 
the  sum  in  their  keeping  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months ;  they  bring  it  into 
the  market  in  r^ty  as  agents;  in 
truth,  it  is  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
its  owners,  by  being  placed  in  their 
hands;  this  causes  superabundance: 
these  customers  take  it  from  them  to 
speculate  with  or  send  abroad;  it  is 
returned,  and  the  superabundauoe  va- 
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nidies.  This  money  18  not  iheiiBy  and 
in  the  management  of  it  they  have  no 
control  of  moment,  if  any. 

The  doctrine,  that  wnen  a  snper- 
abundance  existed  the  Banks  ought  to 
contract  their  issues  to  the  amount  of 
it,  is  in  reality  this :  They  ought  only 
to  he  sufifered  to  employ  their  money 
in  th^  regular  trade,  when  people  of 
other  trades  do  not  think  good  to  em- 
ploy their  money  in  it.  When  capi« 
taluta  take  their  money  out  of  their 
regular  trade,  and  become  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  competitors  of 
the  Banks,  the  latter  ought  to  give  up 
their  trade  to  them.  A  banker  ought 
only  to  be  permitted  to  employ  his 
money  in  his  own  trsde  at  interyals, 
when  people  of  other  trades  will  not 
employ  theirs  in  it.  The  doctrine,  in 
common  right  and  justice,  is  atro- 
cious. 

Pissing  from  cause  to  effects,  we 
will  look  at  the  subject  in  the  most 
fsYourable  b'ght  possible  for  the  doc- 
trine. Suppose  tnat  the  idle  money  of 
eipitalista  accumulates  in  the  market 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  millions, 
and  that  to  give  employment  to  it  the 
Banks  convert  it  into  sovereigns,  and 
call  in  their  notes  in  exchange  for  the 
tovereigns,  what  must  be  the  efibct  ? 
A  large  demand  for  gold  takes  place, 
which,  saying  nothing- of  its  operation 
on  the  price,  renders  it  necessary  for 
the  Bank  to  import ;  from  this  neces- 
sity the  capitalists  require  their  money, 
in  order  to  trade  in  gold  with  it,  or  if 
no  such  necessity  arise,  they  are  sure 
to  require  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  for  some  purpose  or  other ; 
the  Banks,  however,  to  the  keeping  of 
which  it  was  confided,  have  parted 
with  it,  and  they  cannot  for  some  time 
to  come  recall  it ;  they  have  given  it 
for  their  notes,  and  these  notes  cannot 
be  made  use  of  by  the  capitalists. 
There  is  no  i4!e  money  in  the  market, 
and  a  demand  is  suddenly  made  on  it 
for  six  or  seven  millions;  a  destructive 
scarcity  ensues,  and  many  of  the  Banks 
are  ruined ;  the  latter  set  to  work  to 
put  out  their  notes  and  get  in  the 
sovereigns  again,  but  before  this  can 
be  accomplished  the  mischief  takes 
place.  The  notes  are  got  out,  and  the 
gold  ia  got  in  again,  superabundance 
again  appears,  and  this  is  repeated. 

To  illustrate  this  further,  we  will 
observe  that  the  idle  money,  no  mat- 
ter whom  it  may  bebng  to,  is  placed  in 
the  Banks,  and  it  is  only  by  them  that 


it  can  be  given  for  their  ootea  in  tho 
shape  of  sovereigns.  We  will  suppose 
that  it  is  all  placed  in  one  Country 
Bank.  This  Bank  holds  six  millions  in 
balances  and  depoaita  belonginK  to  its 
customers,  which  it  must  pay  them  on 
demand,  or  at  a  very  short  notice ;  it 
parts  with  the  whole  .in  exchange  for 
Its  notes.  Then  its  customers  call  on 
it  to  return  them  the  money,  by  ta« 
king  up  their  bills  in  London :  its  own 
notes  will  not  do  this,  and  it  has  no« 
thing  else :  it  is  called  on  for  six  mil-> 
lions,  and  it  has  scarcely  a  shilling 
which  it  can  use  in  paymoit:  if  U 
attempt  to  borrow,  there  are  no  lend** 
ers ;  it  can  onlv  put  out  its  notes,  and 
collect  the  gold  very  gradmdly,  and  it 
must  return  the  money  long  before  thia 
can  be  wholly  effbcteo.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  it  to  escape  failure. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  call  for  the 
Banks  to  reduce  the  idle  money  by 
contracting  theur  issues  of  notes,  is  in 
reality  a  call  for  them  to  vest  the 
money  of  others  confided  to  their 
keeping  in  such  a  manner,  as  wiU 
disable  them  for  repaying  it  when 
called  on  to  do  so,  and  of  course  to 
place  themselves  under  a  certainty  of 
oankruptcy.  Were  they  at  any  time 
to  do  so,  they  would  a  few  months 
afterwards  be  ruined  without  any  run 
by  the  ordinsry  course  of  business. 
They  would  not  do  it. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
is  now  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
capitalists,  &c.  who  a  few  months 
ago  had  so  much  idle  money,  have 
since  been  exporting  gold,  speculating 
in  com,  &:c. ;  they  have  in  conse« 
quence  called  on  the  Banks  for  their 
money ;  the  Banks  have  taken  it  out 
of  the  market,  and  thore  is  at  present 
a  scarcity.  If  the  Banks,  instead  of 
keeping  the  money  loose  and  in  readi«< 
ness  for  the  call,  had  paid  it  away  in 
exchange  for  their  notes,  they  would 
nearly  all  at  this  moment  have  been 
suspending  payment. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  although  tra« 
ding  capital,  and  circulating  medium 
or  currency— -meaning  by  the  term 
Bank-notes  and  coin— «re  convertible 
into  each  other,  and  connected,  there 
is  still  a  wide  difference  between  them 
in  nature  and  uses.  There  may  be  at 
the  same  time  a  superabundance  of 
the  former,  and  a  scarcity  of  the  lat« 
ter;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  defi- 
ciency of  currency  may  cause  a  glut 
of  trading  capital.    It  is  generaUy 
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Been  that  a  contraction  of  iwues  in 
the  Banks,  is,  after  the  first  moment, 
followed  by  an  accumulation  of  idle 
money.  The  means  of  small  and 
middling  traders  and  manufacturers, 
who.  can  only  carry  on  business 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Bank- 
notes or  soTereigns,  are  taken  away-— 
speculation  is  destroyed — ^large  houses 
import  and  export  less— the  Banks 
cannot  employ  their  own  capital  and 
the  balances  in  their  hands  amidst 
their  needy  connexions — and  thus 
capital  is  stripped  of  employment. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
issues  in  the  Banks,  by  stimulating 
trade  and  manuf/KCtures  amidst  those 
who  can  only  carry  on  trade  widi 
Bank-notes  or  gold,  may  dear  the 
market  of  idle  money. 

What  we  have  said  will  throw  great 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  London,  which  was  felt 
preyiottsly  to  the  panic,  or  that  which 
is  jfelt  at  present,  and  on  such  scarci- 
ties in  generaL  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  they  relate  chiefly  to  discounts, 
and  that  they  are  in  a  considerable 
degree,  so  far  as  regards  their  more 
direct  and  severe  effects,  confined  to 
London.  In  the  latter,  during;  a 
superabundance,  many  of  the  capitaU 
ists,  mercantile  houses,  &c.  employ  a 
portion  of  their  capital  in  lending  and 
discounting ;  in  respect  of  doing  this, 
they  practically  form  so  many  addi<« 
tional  Banks;  and  they  deprive  the 
regular  Banks  of  a  large  part  of  their 
business.  They  do  tnis  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  they  turn  their 
money  to  other  employment;  they 
shut  up  shop  as  Bankers,  and  instead 
of  being  lenders,  they  become  bcr- 
rowers ;  instead  of  discounting  bills, 
they  draw  an  enormous  amount  of 
bills  to  be  discounted.  The  same 
things  which  give  the  other  employ- 
ment to  their  money,  also  give  em-  ' 
ployment  to  the  idle  balances  and  de- 
posits of  the  merchants,  &c.  through- 
out the  country.  These  effects  inevi- 
tably follow.  Virtually  many  irregular 
London  Bankers  abandon  the  business 
of  Banking — an  enormous  drain  on 
the  regular  Banks  takes  place  for  ba- 
lances and  deposits,  which  contracts 
greatly  their  means  of  discounting; 
the  London  Banks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment have  to  part  with  the  deposits 
of  their  town  customers,  and  the 
sums  confided  to  their  keeping  by  the 
Country  Banks^additional  bills  to  be 
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discounted  are  created  to  an  immense 
amount— the  Banks  are  compelled  to 
employ  the  balances  and  deposits  of 
their  rich  customers  in  taking  up  the 
bills  of  the  hitter,  instead  of  being- 
able  to  use  them  in  discounting  the 
bills  of  other  customers — the  addi« 
tional  country  bills  travel  to  London 
to  be  discounted— the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land will  not  enlarge  its  issues — and 
there  are  infinitely  more  bills  in  the 
market  than  the  amount  of  Bank- 
notes and  sovereigns  can  discount. 
Of  course,  none  but  the  best  bills  can 
be  converted  into  cash;  the  inferior 
ones,  which  during  the  superabund- 
ance were  regularly,  safely,  and  even 
eagerly  discounted,  are  now  rejected, 
not  from  the  fear  of  loss,  but  from  Uie 
want  of  means.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that,  previously  to  the  panic, 
the  Bank  of  England  daily  refused 
bills  of  the  first  houses,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  solely  that  it  might 
keep  its  issues  of  notes  within  certain 
limits. 

Now  what  becomes  of  the  idiotic 
trash  which  charges  such  scarcities 
upoo  the  lending,  discounting,  or  i»- 
su€S  of  the  Banks  ?  The  variation  is 
not  in  these,  but  in  the  bills  which 
the  Banks  do  not  draw ;  the  amount 
of  bills  is  increased,  not  by  those  who 
previously  needed  discounts,  but  by 
an  additional  body  of  different  bill- 
drawers;  the  glut  of  biUs  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  Banks,  or  by  men 
of  bad  or  doubtful  credit,  but  by  rich 
houses,  over  which  the  Banks  have  no 
control.  Those  who  have  had  their 
bills  regularly  discounted  draw  aa 
usual,  without  expecting  to  encounter 
any  difficulty  ;  the  parents  of  the 
new  bills  know  that  their  paper  will 
take  the  first  place  in  the  market ; 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  the  Banks, 
or  in  any  other  quarter,  that  too  many 
biUs  are  in  being,  until  the  market  is 
overwhelmed  with  them. 

Many  bills  are  rejected,  and  the 
holders  are  in  consequence  ruined. 
The  country  banks  are  suddenly  de« 
pri?ed  of  the  wonted  accommodation 
afforded  them  by  the  London  ones; 
they  cannot  get  the  bills  they  take  in 
business,  and  send  to  London,  cashed  ; 
therefore  they  call  in,  or  suspend, 
their  advances  to  their  customers. 
Forced  sales,  to  raise  money,  follow, 
and  prices  become  ruinous.  Then 
bankruptcy  spreads  through  the  com- 
mnnity. 
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It  will  be  observed^  that  the  glut  is 
in  retlity  caused  by  Inlla  of  the  high- 
eft  character^— >the  inferior  bills  are  in 
conaeqaence  zejected,  not  from  the 
want  of  property  in  their  owners^  but 
nlely  because  there  is  not  a  sufficiency 
of  biaik^notes  and  sovereigns  in  being, 
with  which  to  discount  them, — this 
insufficiency  ia  the  primary  cause 
which  destroys  credit,  reduces  prices, 
creates  stagnation,  and  fills  the  island 
with  ruin  and  distress.  And  from 
what  springs  an  insufficiency,  which 
has  sniui  horrible  consequences  ?  Some 
craiy  dogma  or  other  touching  the 
exchanges,  or  the  ef^ts  of  excessiye 
issues.  The  Bank  of  England,  with 
the  utmost  ease,  with  great  profit  to 
itself,  and  in  perfect  security,  can  pro- 
ride  Bank-notes  in  profusion ;  and  it 
ii  only  prevented  from  doing  so,  by 
^dladons  doctrines;  if  even  these  doc- 
trines were  as  true  as  they  are  false, 
its  nroviding  of  the  notes  would  not 
proouce  one-tenth  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  its  refusal  to  do  so. 

Although  there  is  in  this  case  a  de- 
stmetive  scarcity  of  money,  it  is  only 
of  one  kind  of  money :  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  destructive  superabun- 
dance of  another  kind  of  monev,  from 
whieh  flows  the  scarcity.  The  idle 
capital,  in  its  idleness,  caused  a  scar* 
aij  of  bills,  and  an  excess  of  notes  ; 
it  now  reverses  matters,  and  causes 
a  scarcity  of  notes,  and  an  excess  of 
bills.  When  this  scarcity  of  notes 
takes  place,  the  means  and  tempta- 
tions of  speculation  are  ^enerallv  al- 
most exhausted :  the  camtalists  nave 
got  their  money  vestea  in  goods; 
|iriees  have  gained  their  height ;  no 
mducement  exists  for  farther  specu- 
lation ;  and  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  re-oonverting  the  goods  into  idle 
money,  in  order  to  realize  profit.  If 
even  the  speculators,  &c.  hold  their 
goods,  the  regular  dealers  in  such 
goods  run  themselves  out  of  stock; 
buy  in  the  most  sparing  manner;  and 
thereby  render  their  capital  idle,  and 
draw  fewer  bills.  If  the  Banks  should 
so  far  increase  their  issues  of  notes,  as  to 
discount  every  good  bill ;  the  bills,  not- 
wid&standing,  would,  in  a  few  weeks, 
fall  to  their  common  amount ;  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  latter,  when 
<mce  discounted,  would  not  be  replaced 
by  others ;  and  both  the  speculators, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regular  deal- 
ers, on  the  other,  would  be  zealously 
operating  to  diminish  the  aggregate 
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bulk  of  bills,  and  produce  idle  money* 
The  Banks  might  put  out  additional 
notes,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  millions,  and  in  a  very  short 
period,  they  would  be  all  forced  out 
of  circulation. 

If  the  issue  of  silver  and  copper  eoin' 
should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  amount, 
while  that  of  sovereigns  should  be  left 
without  limit,  the  restriction  would 
be  precisely  the  same  in  its  nature 
with  that  which  binds  the  issue  of 
Bank-notes  to  a  certain  amoiut,  while 
it  leaves  the  issue  of  bills  without  li- 
mit. Bills  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  this  country  as 
sovereigns  or  shillings ;  and  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  permit  them  to  be  drawn 
and  circulated  to  an  lulimited  extent, 
and  t]|en  to  refuse  the  small  change  ne- 
cessary for  giving  them  use.  We  of 
course  speak  of  good  bills.  If  the  re- 
fusal of  notes  would  prevent  excess  of 
bills  in  any  way,  it  would  not  be 
wholly  indefensible;  but  it  cannot. 
The  refusal  does  not  operate  until  the 
excess  is  in  existence;  and  then  it 
renders  the  latter  a  source  of  ruin 
to  the  community.  It  undoubtedly 
checks  bill- drawing  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent when  it  thus  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  check,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  bills  which  ought  not  to- 
be  drawn,  falls  principally  on  those 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  public 
calamity. 

It  is  one  of  the  fashionable  errors  of 
the  day  to  speak  of  Bank-notes  as 
though  they  were  issued  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Banks  only ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  though  they  were  lent  by  the 
latter  for  profit,  to  none  but  penniless 
adventurers.  They  are  almost  treat- 
ed as  if  they  were  needed  by  none  but 
men  destitute  of  property,  and  as  if 
Uiey  were  an  evil  rather  than  a  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  Now,  putting 
the  interests  of  the  Banks  wholly  out 
of  sight,  by  whom  are  their  notea 
wanted  ?  To  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  the  rich,  these  notes  are  things 
of  the  first  necessity.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, thev  are  not  lent,  but  sold ;  the 
mass  of  those  who  obtain  them  from 
the  Banks,  buy  ti^em ;  they  give  for 
them  some  other  kind  of  money,  or 
solid  property  of  some  description.  A 
restriction  on  the  issue  of  them  is 
therefore  to  a  certain  extent  a  restric- 
tion on  the  community  from  buying 
them,  no  matter  what  it  may  have  to 
ofier  as  an  equivalent.— In  the  same 
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4^gree  ia  which  the  restriction  has  ef- 
ftct«  the  community  must  be  prohibit* 
ed  from  buying  notes  on  any  terms. 

From  what  we  haye  said,  we  draw 
^e  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  general  capital  or  property 
of  this  country,  is  in  its  nature  wholly 
distinct  from  Bank-notes  or  other  cir- 
culating medium.  The  Banks  draw  a 
capital  from  the  sale  of  their  notes  for 
it»  but  such  capital  belongs  to  them- 
selves, and  the  chief  part  of  it  they  do 
not  lend  to  the  community.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  received  for  the  prin- 
dpal  portion  of  its  notes  solid  property, 
and  this  property  it  uses  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  does  not  lend  it  to  indi- 
viduals. The  case  is  the  same  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  Country  Banks : 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  great  part 
of  Uieir  notes  solid  property,  they  only 
lend  a  portion  of  tnis  to  individuals, 
and  the  remainder  they  vest  in  gold, 
government  securities,  &e«  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Banks  borrow  more  capital 
of  individuals,  than  they  lend  to  them. 
The  mass  of  the  Bank-notes  and  other 
circulating  medium  possessed  by  the 
community,  has  been,  not  borrowed, 
but  bought  with  solid  property:  those 
in  general  who  need  discounts  buy 
their  bills  with  goods  or  money.  Bank- 
notes are  only  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  capital  or  property  which  they 
represent,  must  exist  before  they  can 
have  circulation. 

9.  The  term  money,  when  it  is 
used  in  regard  to  abundance  or  scar- 
city in  the  money-market,  does  not 
mean  merely  Bank-note^,  and  other 
circulating  medium;  in  reality,  it 
means  the  capital  or  property  with 
which  circulating  medium  is  pur- 
chased. There  may  be,  in  one  year, 
ten  millions  of  idle  money  in  the  mar- 
ket, and,  in  the  next,  there  may  be 
none;  and  still  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency may  be  the  same  in  both  years. 
A  body  of  merchants,  &c  may  send 
ten  millions  of  their  idle  capital 
abroad  in  the  way  of  loan,  or  in  the 
exporting  of  bullion  and  goods ;  after 
sufiPering  it  to  remain  abroad  for  some 
time,  they  may  recall  it,  and  convert 
it  again  into  idle  money ;  and  in  the 
whole  process  it  may  not  employ  a 
million  of  circulating  medium.  A 
body  of  traders  may  have  generally 
capital  to  the  amount  of  fortv  mil- 
lions vested  in  goods;  from  the  de- 
cline of  trade,  fall  of  prices,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  may  reduce  their 


united  stock  of  goods  to  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  thus  render  ten  miUionB  of 
their  capital  idle ;  the  ten  millions 
enter  the  market  as  idle  money,— *in 
their  activity  they  employed  only  a 
small  amount  of  currency,  and  in 
their  idleness  they  employ  scarcely 
any.  Money,  in  the  more  correct 
sense  of  the  term,  means  capital, 
which  will  buy  drculating  medium  ; 
in  its  employment,  and  in  its  trann* 
tions  from  employment  to  idleness, 
or  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  it 
uses  more  or  less  of  such  medium,  but 
it  often  uses  very  little,  and  generally 
far  less  than  its  own  amount. 

3.  An  enormous  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital  of  this  country — ^meaning  by  the 
term  solid  property,  which,  in  its  ex- 
istence, is  independent  of  circulating 
medium — ^is  purposely  confined  to  spe* 
culation.  Its  owners  will  not  invest 
it  permanently,  and  tfiey  will  not  em- 
ploy it  in  regular  trade ;  they  reserve 
it  for  speculations,  as  the  most  profit- 
able means  of  employing  it.  Some- 
times it  is,  for  a  few  months,  idle,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Banks,  and  vested 
in  government  securities ;  at  other 
times  it  is,  for  a  few  months,  sent  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  shape  of  mo- 
ney and  goods,  or  vested  at  home  in 
merchandise.  This  capital  is  distinct 
from  the  r^;ular  capital  of  the  Banks, 
and  it  is  distinct  from  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  regular  trade ;  it  is  solid 
property ;  it  is  not  created  by  the  is- 
sues of  Bank-notes,  and  the  Banks 
cannot  control  it.  Its  owners  employ 
it  as  they  think  proper. 

4.  As  this,  which  we  will  call,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  speculation  ca- 
pital, is  sometimes  money,  and  at 
other  times  goods ;  is  in  one  moment 
in  the  money  market,  and  in  the  next 
out  of  it;  is  to-day  in  this  country, 
and  to«morrow.  in  a  foreign  one ;  it 
must  inevitably  cause  immense  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  of  money.  It  must 
keep  the  money  market  continually 
alternating  between  superabundance 
and  scarcity.  It  must  do  this,  no 
matter  whether  the  currency  be  gold 
or  paper, — whether  there  be  Bank- 
notes, or  none.  Other  things,  utterly 
unconnected  with  Banks,  and  their 
notes,  may  often  aid  it  mightily  in. 
producing  such  variations. 

6.  This  capital,  speaking  generally, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  applied  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  regulur  capital  of 
the  Banks,  and  particularly  that  form*. 
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ed  by  ikotes^  is  applied.  It  and  the 
latter^  in  the  general  rule,  fonn  two 
difierent  kinds  of  capital,  employed^ 
for  diSmnt  pnrpoBes,  by  different 
parts  of  the  community.  The  capi- 
tal created  by  Bank-notes  can  only  be 
made  nse  of,  in  the  shape  of  such 
notes  or  sovereigns,  by  that  part  of 
the  community  which  employ  it.  If 
alaige  amount  of  Bank-notes  be  called 
in,  without  being  repUced  bv  sove* 
mgns,  an  equal  amount  of  this  part 
of  the  community's  capital,  saying  no« 
thing  of  the  Banks,  must  be  annihila* 
ted.  The  whole  of  the  speculation 
capital  may  be  idle,  and  still  it  cannot 
be  used  in  lieu  of  the  capital  so  anni- 
hilated. Such  a  contraction  of  notes 
must  destroy  the  actively  and  bene* 
fictally  employed  capital  of  one  part 
of  the  community,  without  being  able 
to  give  employment  to  the  idle  capital 
tf  the  other. 

6.  If  the  Banks,  when  the  specnla« 
tion  capital  b  idle  and  confided  to  their 
keeping,  convert  it  into  gold,  and  re« 
plaoe  &eir  notes  with  it ;  or  if  they 
substitute  it  in  any  manner  for  their 
own  n^lar  capital,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  disengage  it,  and  replace  it  with  such' 
capital  at  a  very  short  notice;  they 
mast  place  themselves  under  a  cer« 
tainty  of  almost  immediate  ruin. 

7.  There  is  always  a  certainty,  that 
if  this  speculation  capital  come  into 
the  money  market,  it  will  soon  be  ta- 
ken oat  of  it  again — that  if  it  become 
idle,  its  owners  will  soon  employ  it 
again  in  speculation ;  therefore,  its 
coming  into  the  market  and  its  idle- 
ness ought  never  to  cause  the  Banks 
to  reduce  their  own  regular  capital : 
their  capital  should  always  be  kept  up 
to  the  full  point,  without  any  reference 
to  it. 

8.  When  this  speculation  capital  is 
taken  from  idleness  into  employment 
by  its  owners,  the  change  must  be  ef- 
fected in  a  great  degree  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Bank-notes  or  sovereigns. 
From  a  shape  which  employed  very 
few  of  either,  it  is  converted  into 
one  which  employs  a  vast  amount  of 
them.  The  speculator,  who  had  vest« 
ed  L.20,000  in  government  securities^ 
now  sells,  and  uie  sale  creates  for  the 
moment  much  additional  employment 
for  notes.  A  number  of  speculators, 
who  amidst  them  bad  L.3,000,000  of 
idle  money  in  the  hands  of  their 
Bankers,  and  which  employed  only  a 
Uifting  amount  of  notes,  now  .give 
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cheeques  and  aeceptanoes  fbr  the  ino«i 
ney ;  and  this  creates  for  notes  a  vast 
portion  of  additional  employment. 

9.  As  the  speculation  capital  at  times 
employs  very  few  notes  and  sovereigns, 
and  at  other  times  employs  a  vast 
amount,  it  necessarily  causes  enor** 
mous  variations  in  the  demand  for 
them.  If  the  amount  of  them  be  li* 
mited  from  change,  there  must  befre* 
quently  a  destructive  scarcity.  This 
capital  can  always  command  the  por« 
tion  of  them  it  needs,  in  spite  of  all  com« 
petition.  If,  when  it  is  idle,  40,000,000 
of  them  are  constantly  employed  br 
that  part  of  the  community  to  wfaicn 
they  form  the  daily  capital ;  and  if« 
when  it  gets  into  employment,  it  re« 
ouires  10,000,000  of  tnem,  and  no  ad« 
ditional  ones  can  be  created  ;  then  it 
will  take  10,000,000  from  the  capital 
of  this  part  of  the  community.  IJn« 
der  a  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banks/ 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  csse^ 
The  capitsl  of  that  part  of  the  com* 
munity  which  cannot  carry  on  busi- 
ness without  the  daily  use  of  such 
issues,  must  be  increased  or  contract* 
ed,  as  speculation  capital  is  idle  or  em« 
ployed ;  because  one  part  of  the  na« 
tion  employs  its  idle  capital  in  specu** 
lating,  the  other  part  must  have  its 
beneficially  emploved  capital  taken 
from  it;  to  speculators,  regular  tra- 
ders must  be  sacrificed. 

10.  This  loss  of  capital  to  one  part 
of  the  community  through  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  another,  does 
not  take  place^  because  the  property, 
of  which  circulating  medium  is  the 
representative,  is  in  any  very  great  de- 
gree transferred  from  the  one  to  Uie 
other.  To  a  very  large  extent,  those 
who  lose  their  means  of  carrying  on 
business  through  the  employment  of 
the  speculation  capital,  have  the  same 
property  to  offer  for  notes  and  sove- 
reigns, when  the  loss  takes  place,  which 
they  had  previously.  To  a  very  great 
extent  the  propertv  employed  in  spe- 
culation is  only  taken  from  a  state  of 
idleness  into  one  of  activity.  The 
case  is,  the  speculstion  property  and 
the  regular  trade  property  form  two 
distinct  masses;  and  both  can  only 
be  employed  through  the  medium  of 
Bank-notes  and  sovereigns.  There  is 
an  insufficiency  of  these,  therefore 
both  cannot  be  in  full  employment  at 
the  same  time.  V^hen  the  specula* 
tion  propertv  gains  such  employment^ 
it  deprives  the  regular  trade  property 
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o£  notes  and  woffetmgM,  and  thereby 
venden  it  ineapable  of  being  used. 

11.  If  the  Banks  keep  the  reguhur 
trade  capital  fully  supplied  with  notes^ 
and  issue  additional  notes  to  specula* 
lion  capital  as  it  procures  employment, 
even  until  both  are  wholly  employed; 
Ihese  additional  notes  will  only  circu* 
late  for  a  very  short  period.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  speculation  ca- 
pital will  soon  return  into  the  market 
again  as  idle  money,  and  while  it  is 
employed,  the  regular  trade  capital 
will  constantly  labour  to  do  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  notes.  The  spe» 
culation  capital,  from  the  peculiar  em« 
ployment  to  which  it  is  confined,  roust 
be  frequently  idle  ;  it  can  at  all  times 
command  as  many  notes  and  bov&* 
reigns  as  it  needs ;  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  additional  notes  to 
keep  in  constant  employment,  and  as 
often  as  it  may  be  idle,  they  must  be 
thrown  out  of  circulation. 

19.  The  speculation  capital  is  eon- 
fined  to  speculation,  and  it  can  always 
commandas  many  notes  and  sorereigns 
as  it  may  need ;  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  limitation  of  the  issues  of 
the  Banks  to  prevent  it  from  being 
employed  in  speculation,  and  thereby 
raising  prices. 

13.  A  limitation  of  the  issues  of 
Banks  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  an  effectual  limitation  on  specula- 
tion cspital^  it  can  only  be  one  on 
regular  trade  capital ;  and  it  can  only 
limit  this,  not  by  constantly  restrain- 
ing it  from  passing  certain  bounds, 
but  by  frequently  enabling  speculation 
capital  to  strike  off*  a  large  part  of  its 
just  and  necessary  amount.  Such  a 
limitation  leaves  speculation  capital 
without  limit,  and  binds  regular  trade 
capital  to  continual  variations.  While 
it  thus  forms  no  security  against  high 
prices,  it  compels  such  prices  to  pro* 
duce  ruinously  low  ones ;  because  the 
prices  of  some  articles  become  high,  it 
brings  down  those  of  other  articles  to 
glut  ones ;  it  is  the  certain  parent  of 
continual  and  destructive  fluctuation 
of  prices.  It  produces  no  benefits  on 
the  one  hand,  while  it  produces  the 
greatest  evils  on  the  other. 

14.  To  preserve  the  community  from 
the  dreadful  loss,  ruin,  and  suffiiring 
which  a  great  scarcity  of  money  is  sure 
to  create — ^to  prevent  the  destructive 
fluctuation  of  prices  which  is  sure  to 
flow  from  such  a  scarcity — to  restrain 
the  high  prices  of  some  articles  from 


ainkhig  ihoee  of  6thert  to  glut  oaea 
to  prohibit  apeculatMrs  horn  Unjapinf^ 
the  regular  traders  of  thdr  capital,  and 
forcing  them  into  bankruptcy,  depri« 
ving  the  working  classes  of  bread  and 
employment,  and  rendering  themsel  vea 
almost  a  pest  to  the  country,  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  Banks  to  put  oat  addi* 
tional  notes,  no  matter  to  what  amount 
in  proportion,  as  speculation  capital 
gets  into  employment.     Anjr  law  to 
prevent  the  Banks  from  domg  this, 
must  be,  even  demonstrably,  false  in 
principle  and  most  injurious  in  opera* 
tion.     Experience  has  again  and  again 
furnished  decisive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this,  and  it  has  done  so  in  the  last 
few  weeks.   During  this  period  money 
has  been  scarce,  and  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
land,  contrary  to  its  former  practice^ 
and  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  cur« 
rency  doctrines,  has  discounted  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  put  out  a 
large  additional  amount  of  notes.     If 
it  had  not  done  this ;  if  it  had  kept  its 
issues  from  increase,  or  had,  from,  the 
state  of  the  exchanges,  contracted  them 
in  a  small  degree,  what  would  have 
been  the  fruits  ?   At  this  moment  the 
community  would  have  been  in  such 
circumstances  as  it  was  in  three  years 
ago. 

Additional  evidence  to  establish 
what  we  have  advanced,  will  be  found 
in  our  further  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  currency. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  money  was 
about  as  superabundant  as  it  was  ever 
known  to  be,  and  yet  the  superabun- 
dance was  not  in  any  degree  caused  by 
increase  in  the  issues  of  the  Banks. 
Now,  what  effects  had  the  supera- 
bundance? Did  speculation  take  place 
merely  because  it  existed  ?  Did  it  sink 
the  price  of  money,  and  make  commo- 
dities dear?  Did  it  produce  high 
prices,  and  banish  gold  ?  No.  There 
was  almost  a  total  absence  of  specula- 
tion; if  it  was  commenced,  it  was 
from  the  want  of  success  immediately 
abandoned;  commodities  in  general 
were  at  prices  so  low,  that  they  would 
not  yield  any  profit :  and  gold,  instead 
of  being  banished,  was  imported.  Did 
this  flow  from  the  want  of  money  in 
the  Banks  ?  No,  they  were  deluged 
with  it;  in  town  and  country  they 
had  it  to  lend  in  profusion,  on  proper 
securities. 

Now,  why  was  there  no  specula- 
tion?   Because  the  various  crops  of 
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natvnl  prodnee  had  bem  plentiral  in 
fRVportioii  t*  eaasviaptMii,  and  the 
alNuidaiiee  of  money  kept  merchandise 
in  profuse  supply ;  speculation  eould 
not  find  ground  to  stand  on.  And 
why  were  prices  so  low  as  to  be  losing 
ones?  B^ause,  from  the  abundance 
of  money  such  hesTy  steeics  were  kept, 
and  so  much  production  and  compe- 
tition were  cauaed-~because,  if  the 
prices  of  ▼arious  articles  of  home  pro- 
ttuctioa  had  been  raised,  the  sbun- 
dance  of  money  would  haTc  imported 
a  ruinoiia  excess  of  such  articles  from 
loRtgn  countries* 

Here,  then,  is  dear  proof  that  a  It- 
nitalion  of  the  issues  of  Bsnks  is  no 
fiesenratare  sgatnst  gluts  of  money  * 
and  that,  speaking  generally,  such 
gluta  will  aa  often  preTcnt,  as  cause, 
speculation ;  and  will  aa  often  lower, 
aaraiae^  prioea. 

lo  the  days  of  *'  excessive  issues" 
and  "  a  depreciated  currency,"  gluu 
of  money  hke  Una  were  unknown. 
The  puUio  funds  paid  more  than  five 
per  oent  intereat,  the  Country  Banks 
allowed  five  per  cent  on  their  depo- 
sits, thae  was  often  great  diflScnlty  in 
harrowing  money  on  mortgage  at  five 
per  eent,  and  much  was  borrowed  at 
a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Surpassingly 
aaanrrilous  it  is,  that  at  a  time  when, 
aeeording  to  tbemetal  sages,  money  was 
in  sudh  excess  as  to  be  rendered  cheap 
beyond  all  precedent,  there  was  a 
acarcity  of  it  in  respect  of  supply,  and 
it  was  at  a  acarcity  price  in  respect  of 
iBfeereaC  Surpaasingly  marvellous  it 
is,  that  when  the  Country  Banks  were 
putting  nut  their  *'  unlimited  issues," 
they  actaally  paid  five  ner  cent  for  all 
the  money  they  could  borrow.  Sur- 
passingly marvellous  it  is,  that  when 
money  was  in  such  excess,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  it  could  scarce  be  obtained 
lor  the  legitimate  needa  of  the  oom- 
Btnnity.  And  surpassingly  marvel- 
loua  it  is,  that  money  has  been  far 
more  abondant,  and  has  been  much 
more  sahject  to  violent  fluctuations  in 
negard  to  supply,  since  the  return  to  a 
metallic  currency,  than  it  was  during 
the  suspension  cf  gold  paymenta. 

When  the  currency  was  paper,  mo- 
ney was  scarce ;  when  it  nas  been  a 
metallic  one,  money  has  been  super- 
atoidant ;  when  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  money,  prices  were  hish ;  when 
there  has  been  a  superabundance,  thev 
have  been  low.  When  we  look  at  all 
pMt  oxponenoc^  and  than  turn  ta  the 


doetrinee  of  the  metal  people  tonchiuft 
the  ''  excessive  issues"  of  Banks,  and 
the  excess  of  money,  specalation,  high 
prices,  an.l  export  of  gold,  caused  bv 
these  issues,  we  are  amazed  that  such 
doctrines  can  be  seriously  believed  in 
by  any  sane  person.  The  truth  jm, 
the  paper  currency  did  not  make  mo- 
ney scarce  during  the  war,  and  Uie 
metallic  currency  has  not  made  it 
superabundant  during  peace.  The 
scarcity  in  the  one  case,  and  the  super- 
abundance in  the  other,  were  of  solid 
capital,  not  of  circulating  medium; 
and  they  were  but  little  affected  by 
the  kind  of  the  latter.  During  the 
war,  Government  constantly  borrow- 
ed, and  destroyed  as  capital,  all  the 
loose  money  of  the  country.  Money 
never  could  accumulate  in  idleness^ 
because  it  was  always  eagerly  sought 
for  at  a  high  rate  of  interest :  when 
the  speculation  capital  was  not  em- 
ployed in  merchandise,  it  could  find 
profitable  eronloyment  in  the  public 
funds ;  and  those  who  bad  money  to 
lend,  had  always  a  choice  of  mort- 
gages and  other  securities  before  them. 
In  consequence,  no  excess  of  capital 
was  forced  into  trade  and  manufac* 
tures :  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
interests,  upon  the  whole,  had  gene- 
rally a  deficiency  rather  than  an  ex- 
cess of  capiul ;  they  therefore  pro- 
duced a  deficiency  rather  than  an  ex- 
cess of  goods ;  and  thus  they  gene- 
rally obtained  high  prices.  Agricul- 
tural produce  was  in  short  supply^ 
none  of  moment  could  be  imported, 
therefore  it  was  dear. 

During  the  peace.  Government,  in- 
stead of  destroying  yearly  many  mil- 
Hons  of  capital,  has  thrown  a  large 
portion  on  the  market  to  seek  invest^* 
ment.  When  it  borrowed,  the  loans 
were  made  to  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  prevented  the  speculation 
capital  from  becoming  idle  when  the 
latter  was  not  employed  in  trade :  but 
since  it  ceased  to  borrow,  this  capital 
has  been  compelled  to  be  idle  when  it 
has  not  been  employed  in  trading  spe- 
culations. From  this  has  flowed  su- 
perabundance of  money :  the  super- 
abundance has  forced  an  excess  of  ca- 
pital into  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
such  excess  has  produced  an  excess  of 
goods,  and,  of  course,  low  prices. 

If,  from  the  increase  of  population, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  deraaud  for 
merchandise  and  manufactures  be 
considerably  increased,  and  the  mer- 
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pbants  andmanufacturen  have  no  ad- 
ditional capital  for  supplying  the  in« 
crease,  a  rise  of  prices  must  take  place. 
Merchandise  and  manufactures  will, 
without  the  aid  of  a  shilling  of  addi« 
tional  money,  become  dear.  Without 
the  use  of  any  additional  money,  the 
bapital  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers will  be  greatly  increased, 
solely  by  the  rise  of  prices.  If  the 
supply  of  capital  be  kept  short  in  pro- 
|>ortion  to  the  demand  for  goods^ 
prices  will  continue  high. 

If,  from  an  excess  of  money,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  provide 
more  goods  than  demand  calls  for,  this 
alone  must  make  prices  low.  The 
employment  of  additional  money  with- 
out any  other  cause,  will  sink  prices. 
Let  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
keep  in  employment  an  excess  of  ca- 
pital, and  they  will  generally  have  an 
excess  of  goods ;  the  latter  must  pro- 
duce low  prices.  If  their  prices  be 
high,  give  them  an  abundance  of  ad« 
ditional  money,  and  this  will  reduce 
their  prices  by  producing  abundance 
of  goods. 

This  disposes  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  price  of  commodities  must  be  high 
or  low,  in  proportion  as  money  is  abun- 
dant or  scarce.  The  reverse  of  the  doc- 
trine is  the  truth.  The  priceof  money, 
that  is  the  interest  of  it,  will  be  high 
or  low,  as  the  supply  is  small  or  large  ; 
but  when  it  is  used,  not  as  a  commo- 
dity to  lend,  but  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change between  one  commodity  of 
trade  and  another,  a  continued  gene^ 
ral  scarcity  or  excess  of  money  must 
be  attended  with  a  continued  general 
scarcity  or  excess  of  goods,  and  in  con- 
sequence with  general  high  or  low 
prices. 

The  forcing  of  a  large  amount  of 
trading  capital  out  of  employment  by 
reducing  the  circulating  medium  or 
destroying  money  in  any  other  way, 
must  naturally  lower  prices  for  a  time, 
because  it  produces  for  a  time  excess 
of  goods ;  but  afterwards  its  effect  will 
be  to  raise  prices.  Let  three  or  four 
millions  be  taken  from  the  capital  of 
the  woollen  or  cotton  trade.  In  the 
first  moment,  the  trade  will  find  it- 
self grievously  overstocked  with  goods 
in  proportion  to  its  capital;  it  will  have 
no  resource  to  meet  its  payments,  but 
to  make  forced  sales ;  such  sales  it  will 
of  necessity  make,  and  in  consequence 
its  prices  will  become  ruinously  low. 
But  let  the  demand  for  its  goods  r9« 


main  the  same,  and  restrict  it  from  re« 
placing  its  lost  capital;  and  its  pricses 
will  soon  become  high,  because,  from 
the  diminution  of  capital,  the  supply 
of  its  goods  will  be  below  the  demand. 
Let  every  trading  and  manufacturing 
interest  be  constantly  prevented,  by 
the  want  of  capital,  from  bringing^  to 
market  other  than  a  short  supply  of 
goods,  and  we  must  then  of  necessity 
have  high  prices. 

We,  of  course,  speak  generally;  pri- 
ces must  often  be  occasionally  or  per- 
manently affected  by  other  things  than 
the  mere  abundance  or  scarcity  of  mo* 
ney  in  this  country.  What  is  erro- 
neously called  Free-trade  binds  certain 
interests  to  ruinous  prices,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  money-market 
may  be.  In  countries  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  land,  corn  must  be  eheap, 
whether  money  be  scarce,  or  the  cpn- 
trary  :  The  land  always  remains ;  it 
must  be  cultivated  to  yield  a  profit  to 
its  ovniera,  and  it  cultivates  itself  al- 
most without  the  aid  of  money.  The 
cheapness  arises  from  excessive  svpply 
of  corn,  and  the  latter  arises  from  ex- 
cessive supply  of  land :  the  quantity 
of  money,  and  the  kind  of  circulating 
medium,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  this  case,  the  excessive 
supply  of  land  operates  on  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  as  an  exces- 
sive supply  of  capital  operates  on  pri- 
ces in  trade  and  manufactures.  From 
bad  crops,  difil;rent  articles  of  mer- 
chandise may  be  occasionally  made 
dear,  for  a  short  period,  by  an  abun* 
dance  of  money,  fiut  speaking  gene- 
rally, in  regard  to  both  time  and  com- 
modities, abundance  of  money  or  ca- 
pital will  produce  abundanoe  of  goods 
and  low  prices,  while  a  scarcity  wiU 
produce  the  reverse. 

The  difierenoe  between  money,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  mere 
circulating  medium,  will  be  here  ob- 
served. When  the  Banks  were  not  li- 
mited in  their  issues,  they  could  not 
make  money  abundant,  or  prevent  it 
from  being,  to  a  certain  degree,  scarce. 
The  restrictions  which  have  since  been 
placed  on  their  issues,  have  not  pre- 
vented it  from  being  superabundant. 
With  a  metallic  currency,  they  have 
had  a  far  greater  excess  of  money,  and 
have  had  infinitely  more  of  it  to  lend 
to  speculation,  than  they  had  with  a 
paper  currency.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  how  superlatively  absurd  the  doc* 
tcinea  of  the  metal  men  are  touchhig 
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the  di&ience  of  eflRicU  on  prices  be« 
twcen  one  kind  of  drcnlaUng  medium 
Mid  another. 

On  the  mpproftch  of  harrest  much 
sprcnktiGn  took  place  in  wheat,  and 
the  price  rose  eonaiderably.  When 
the  law  for  the  annihiUtion  of  small 
notes  ivas  enacted,  the  meul  people 
declaied  it  would  keep  the  quarter  of 
wheat  at  from  45s.  to  50s.  or  55s. 
This  egregious  nonsense,  in  reality, 
proclaimed  that  the  law,  no  matter 
bow  population  might  increase,  and 
how  Uie  sowing  of  wheat  might  vary 
in  extent  between  one  year  and  ano- 
ther, would  always,  except  after  a  bad 
harvest,  keep  wheat  in  profuse  supply 
at  nrices  insufficient  to  oorer  the  costs 
of  Its  production.  Trash  like  this  was 
actoally  pot  forth  and  received  as  pro* 
foond  and  unimpeachable  truth.  When 
wheat  began  to  rise,  there  was  no  scar* 
city  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soppliea  poured  into  the  London  and 
country  markets  were  far  greater  than 
nsoal,  and  largely  exceeded  the  needs 
of  consumption.  It  was  not  known 
that  the  crop  would  be  a  bad  one ;  it 
was  maUer  of  certainty  that  it  might 
he  rendered  almost  an  average  one  by 
a  change  of  weather ;  and  there  was 
e?en  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  deficient  one  at  the 
clote  of  harvest.  The  issues  of  the 
finks  were  declining,  and  the  time 
tor  a  great  contraction  of  them  was 
at  hsnd.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
much  speculation  took  place  in  wheat, 
and  the  price  rose  greatly. 

Now  what  was  here  the  primary 
cause  of  specidation  ?  A  belief,  on  the 
part  of  the  speculators,  that  the  crop 
would  be  a -greatly  deficient  one,  that 
a  supply  to  cover  the  deficiency  could 
not  be  procured  from  abroad,  except  at 
a  high  price,  and  that  wheat  would 
be  scarce  and  dear  until  the  next 
harvest.  This,  and  not  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  was  the  great  cause, 
llie  abundance  of  money,  which  pro- 
vided the  means  of  speculation,  did 
not  flow  from  the  issues  of  the  Banks ; 
the  money  made  use  of  belonged,  in 
the  main,  to  the  speculators  or  their 
friends :  it  was  laid  idle  at  the  Banks 
io  the  shape  of  balances  and  deposits ; 
and,  when  they  called  for  it,  the  Banks 
had  no  alternative  but  obedience  to  the 
call.  A  portion  of  it  was  vested  in 
government  securities,  and  those  who 
bought  the  securities  of  them  did  not 
bonow  the  money  for  the  purchase  of. 
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the  Banks.  While  the  contraction  of 
currency,  actual  and  approaching, 
could  not  prevent  speculation,  it  was 
equally  unable  to  prevent  a  great  rise 
of  price.  The  price  of  whest  was 
raised  fifty  per  cent,  when  the  supply 
at  market  far  exceeded  consumption, 
solely  from  the  expecution  of  scarcity. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  have 
risen  much  higher  if  the  currency  had 
been  in  different  circumstances ;  but 
we  doubt  it.  The  crop  was  much  bet- 
ter than  it  had  often  been  before  in 
years  of  scarcity ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  was  about  an  average  one  ; 
there  waa  much  old  wheat,  British 
and  foreign,  in  the  country ;  it  waa 
certain  that  a  large  supply  could  be 
procured  from  abroad,  and  that  a 
higher  price  would  greatly  increase 
such  supply.  Our  conviction  is,  that, 
under  these  drcurostances,  Uie  spe<« 
culators  would  not  have  given  a  higher 
price  if  the  currency  had  been  what  it 
was  during  the  war. 

Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that, 
when  there  is  ground  for  speculation, 
a  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banks 
cannot  prevent  it,  or  restrain  prices 
from  becoming  very  high  ones.  If 
the  currency  had  been  wholly  gold, 
there  would  have  been  a  sufficiency  of 
speculation  capiul  to  have  caused  an 
equal  rise  of  price.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
money  to  speculate  with,  but,  on  the 
other,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
much  to  procure  supplies  with  from 
abroad. 

The  doctrines  of  the  metal  people 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  here, 
if  the  speculation  capital  was  all  vested 
in  the  wheat  which  was  in  this  coun« 
try  ?  Did  this  capital  all  go  into  a  li« 
mited  quantity  of  wheat,  and  thereby 
raise  the  price  ?  By  no  means.  While 
a  part  of  the  superabundant  money 
went  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the 
market  at  home,  an  enormous  portion 
of  it  was  sent  to  all  parte  of  the  globe 
where  wheat  could  be  obtained  to  en« 
large  this  quantity  by  iroportetions. 
This  money  operated  greatly  against 
a  rise,  as  well  as  for  one :  if  it  caused 
the  speculative  purchases  at  home  to 
be  large,  it  likewise  caustd  the  week- 
ly supplies  from  abroad  to  be  large  in, 
or  probably  beyond,  proportion.  If 
not  a  single  speculation  had  been  en<- 
tered  into,  the  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
year  would  have  been  much  smaller, 
and  scarcity  alone  would  before  har« 
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vest  have  made  it  ftf  dearer  than  it 
has  been,  or  will  be,  made  by  the  spe* 
culationa.  In  regard  to  the  whole 
year,  wheat  haa  been  rendered,  by  the 
abundaoce  of  money,  not  dearer,  but 
cheaper;  it  would  have  been  much 
dearer  if  not  a  shilling  of  additional 
money  had  been  vested  in  it,  than  it 
has  been  or  will  be. 

But  then  the  metal  people  say  the 
high  price  here  was  caused  by  scar- 
city. Well,  tlie  scarcity,  ao  far,  haa 
been  little  more  than  an  expected  one ; 
and  there  never  were  higher  pricea 
when  the  currency  was  wholly  paper, 
except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  ac- 
tual or  expected.  Abundant  supply  then 
produced  low  prices  ;  when  the  peace 
took  place,  corn  became  ruinously  low 
in  apite  of  a  paper  currency. 
.  In  the  last  few  months  much  gold 
was  exported— now  what  caused  the 
export  t  Did  it  arise  from  the  issues 
of  the  Banks  ?  Did  these  issues  raise 
the  price  of  our  manufactures  and  fo« 
l^eign  gooda— dimini^  exports — en- 
large imports — and  turn  the  exchanges 
against  us  ?  No— in  all  quartera  tfa«y 
are  held  guiltless.  It  is  confessed  that 
this  export  of  gold  was  caused,  partly 
by  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tnr* 
key,  and  partly  by  the  large  purchases 
of  wheat  in  foreign  countriea.  Gold 
waa  wanted  by  Russia,  and  by  foreign 
farmers;  it  therefore  rose  in  price 
abroad,  until  it  waa  profitable  to  send 
it  thither  from  this  country.  The  case 
would  have  been  the  same  if  the  cur- 
rency had  been  a  metallic  one.  The 
iasuea  of  the  Banks  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchases  of  wheat  abroad, 
or  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. Manu factures  were  at  nrices  low 
almost  beyond  example,  and  still  no 
enlarged  export  of  them  prevented  the 
export  of  gold. 

A  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banka 
is,  of  course,  no  effectual  preventive 
to  the  export  of  gold. 

When  the  rise  on  wheat  took  place, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cause  a  rise 
in  most  of  the  leading  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, but  it  failed.  A  trifling  ad- 
vance created  by  speculation  could 
only  be  maintained  for  a  moment ;  the 
easential  matter,  scarcity  or  short  sup- 
ply, was  wanting,  therefore  the  abun- 
dance of  money  was  powerless.  While 
wheat  continued  to  rise,  other  kinds 
of  grain  remained  stationary,  or  be- 
came cheaper ;  and  the  prices  of  co« 
lonial  pioduce^  manufactures  and  la« 
16 


hour,  were  reduced.  The  cxoeas  of 
money  could  only  render  a  single  ai^ 
tide  of  moment  dear,  and  it  did  this 
through  the  aid  of  scarcity.  Combined 
with  dear  bread,  it  could  not  even 
prevent  other  articles  from  beeoming 
cheaper. 

This  shews  that  a  auperabundance 
of  money  cannot,  unaided,  produce 
general  high  piicea ;  it  ahews,  too,  thai 
the  price  of  wheat  does  not  govern  the 
prices  of  other  oommoditiea  and  la^ 
hour. 

Although  money  waa  in  such  excess 
for  great  part  of  the  year,  it  was  ex- 
tremely scarce  towards  the  ckae,  A 
large  part  of  the  idle  money  waa  aena 
abroad  by  capitalista  in  the  shape  of 

gold ;  another  large  part  was  vested  aa 
ome  in  wheat ;  a  third  large  part  waa 
veated  in  wheat  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  a  fourth  lai]ge  part  was  sent  oua 
of  the  country  in  the  ibrm  of  nianu«« 
factures,  and  the  money  which  oughl 
to  have  come  from  abroad  in  Ueu  of  it, 
did  not  make  its  appearances   All  this 
had  a  leading  ahave  in  producing  the 
scarcity,  although  it  waa  doubtkcaljr 
much  aaeisted  by  other  things.    The 
season  of  the  year,  the  badncaa  of 
trade,  the  inadequacy  of  wagea,  the  in« 
ability  to  get  in  debts,  and  the  oaUinn 
in  of  advancea  by  the  Country  Banks* 
These  contributed  materially;   but, 
however,  they  were,  in  some  degree^ 
the  ofispring  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
idle  money  from  the  market.  Specula* 
tion  in  wheat  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  every  laige  place  throug^ua 
the  kingdom ;  it,  in  coasequenoe,  cslU 
ed  on  every  Country  Bank,  aa  well  aa 
on  the  London  onea,  for  a  larg^  amount 
of  idle  money ;  and  the  Country  Banka 
had  ^  to  take  this  mon^  to  a  ooiiai- 
deiable  extent,  in  one  way  or  another^ 
from  the  London  market-    Sudi  spe- 
culation is  proHfic  of  bills.    A  mer- 
ohant  has  in  the  warehouse  L.5000 
worth  of  com,  which  he  sells  to  an- 
other, and  receivea  hia  bill  in  parent; 
llhe  other,  in  a  few  days,  sella  it  to  a 
diird,and  receivea  his  bill  in  payment ; 
in  this  manner  it  passes  from  owner  to 
owner,  without  leaving  the  warehouae 
until  it  gives  birth  to  biUs  of  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds.    These  bills,  before  they  are 
due,  are  aU  in  drculation  together,  and 
perhaps  they  all  go  to  London  at  near* 
ly  the  same  time  to  be  discounted*  Ld- 
(lependently,  therefore,  of  the  idle  mo- 
ney which  the  apccttlatiaQ  t^  eiit  of 
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the  matket  as  thereat  property  of  iu 
•vnctiy  it  CHoaed  a  very  large  addU 
tional  demand  for  money  by  the  bills 
k  created  in  this  maimer. 

Wheat  waa  not  lowered,  or  prevent-* 
ed  from  rising,  by  the  scarcity  of  mo* 
Bey*  Foreign  wheat  has^  with  little 
iDleraaiasion,  continued  to  rise  almost 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  and 
iu  weekly  rise  has  sometimes  been  the 
greatest  when  the  weekly  scarcity  of 
BBsneT  baa  been  the  greatest.  There 
hsa  alwajs  been  abundance  of  monev 
to  speculate  with  in  corn,  although 
there  baa  been  such  a  scarcity  for  the 
carrying  on  of  regular  business.  This 
tends  to  establiah  what  we  have  laid, 
that  speculation  capital  can  always  at 
ilsplesaure  take  the  circulating  me« 
dinm  from  all  competitors.  The  limi* 
tsdon  of  the  issues  of  the  Banks  has 
had  no  effect  in  checking  speculation, 
end  the  riae  of  price  in  wheat ;  its  ef- 
fect has  been  to  enable  such  specula* 
tioQ  to  deprive  regular  traders  of  their 
Bcana  of  carrying  on  business. 

The  difl^ent  speculators  created  • 
employment  for  a  vast  additional 
smount  of  enrrency;  a  proportional 
amount  of  additional  currency  was  not 
created,  therefore  they  took  from  re* 
gnlar  trade  much  of  the  currency  it 
needed,  and  subjected  it  to  a  great 
scarcity  of  money.  The  inevitable 
fndts  to  such  traide  were  stagnation, 
a  reaction  of  prices,  and  erery  thing 
ndiieh  could  increase  the  scarcity. 

Here  then  ia  proof  that  a  limitation 
of  the  issoea  of  Banks  cannot  prevent 
speculation,  and  high  prices  in  arti- 
des  which  are  in  short  supply, — that 
sach  articles  will  be  as  much  subject 
to  them  vrith  the  limitation,  as  with- 
out it, — ^and  that  it  will  convert  spe- 
culation and  high  prices  in  these  arti« 
clea  into  a  scourge  to  general  trade, 
and  the  community  at  large. 

During  the  scarcity,  the  Bank  of 
England  disoounted  most  liberally,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  exchanges ;  and 
for  this  it  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
But  then,  in  doing  so,  it  recklessly 
trampled  on  the  principles  of  the  fa- 
shionable currency  system ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  them,  it  ought  to  have 
contracted  its  issues  instead  of  en« 
hrgiog  them.  It  actually  acted  on 
the  principle  of  "  unlimited  issues." 
The  course  it  took  shews  that  it  felt 
it  could  not  resort  to  the  contrac- 
tion, or  refuse  the  enlargement,  with- 
out pjonging  the  country  into  bank- 
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mptcyand  suftring;  and  this  testis 
fies  to  the  falsehood  of  the  prindpies 
it  trampled  on. 

Did  thia  incresse  of  Bank-notes 
raise  general  prices  ?  No,  it  even  did 
not  prevent  them  from  falling.  Strange 
to  say,  an  incresse  of  circulating  me- 
dium was  attended  with  a  decline  of 
general  prices!  This  proves  how 
worthless  the  doctrine  is,  that  an  in* 
crease  of  Bank-  notes  must  necessarily 
produce  in  such  prices  a  corresponding 
advance. 

We  have  said  suffident  for  establish* 
ing  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  leading 
prindpies  on  which  the  present  cur* 
rency  system  is  founded;  actual  experi- 
ment in  the  last  twelve  months  hu 
made  such  falsehood  matter  of  demon- 
stration. These  principles,  in  respect  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  nave  been  aban- 
doned. According  to  them,  it  ought 
always  to  regulate  its  issues  by  the 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  to  contract 
the  former,  whenever  the  latter  be- 
come unfavourable.  It  has  with  the 
sanction  of  government  done  the  re* 
verse,  and  even  regulated  its  issues  by 
the  call  for  discounts.  When  this  is 
the  case,  we  ask,  why  are  the  prind- 
pies to  be  adhered  to,  in  regard  to  the 
Country  Banks  ?  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  had,  avowedly,  for  one  of 
its  objects,  a  limitation  of  their  issues, 
to  prevent  excess  of  currency. 

The  suppression  of  the  small  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  contract,  or  even  limit  in  sny 
material  degree,  the  issues  of  curren- 
cy. The  Bank,  through  ito  arrange- 
ments with  government,  did  not  suf- 
fer from  the  measure  in  means ;  it  was 
not  compelled  to  call  in  or  shorten  its 
advances.  To  the  London,  Manches^ 
ter,  and  Liverpool  Banks,  it  made  no 
difference  whether  they  bad  small 
notes  or  gold ;  an  abundance  of  small 
notes  was  replaced  with  an  equal 
abundance  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
amount  of  currency  sustained  no  dimi- 
nution from  the  change  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  Bank  enjoyed  ample  means 
for  enlarging  its  issues  at  pleasure^ 
and  the  measure,  in  reality,  neither 
contracted  the  issues  of  currency,  nor 
placed  on  them  any  limit  of  conse- 
quence. 

The  suppression  of  the  small  notes 
of  Country  Banks  will  have  a  totally 
different  operation.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment it  will  be  a  l^rge  contraction. 
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and  afterwards  it  will  be  a  severe 
limitation. 

The  Ccuntry  Banks  have  not  the 
means  which  the  Bank  of  England 
had  for  substituting  sovereigns  for 
their  small  notes,  without  calling  in 
or  shortening  their  advances.  The 
suppression  of  these  notes  must  be  the 
annihilation  of  about  an  equal  portion 
of  their  trading  capital.  Their  con« 
version  of  the  balances  and  deposits 
confided  to  their  keeping  into  sove* 
reignsj  is  out  of  the  question:  they 
must  buy  the  sovereigns  to  replace 
their  notes  with  ;  not  with  borrowed 
money>  but  with  their  own.  They 
will  not  sell  their  government  secu« 
ritiesy  because  these  form  their  fund 
for  the  payment  of  deposits,  &c.,  and 
they  will  not  sell  their  estates.  They 
will  call  in  their  advances ;  practically 
thev  will  call  in  a  vast  amount  of  notes 
wiUiout  issuing  any  thing  in  lieu  of 
them. 

A  Country  Bank  in  a  manufacturing 
district  receives,  to  a  large  extent,  bills 
in  exchange  for  its  notes,  a  portion  of 
which  it  lends  to  its  customers.  If 
it  constantly  have  small  notes  out  to 
the  amount  of  L.  10,000,  and  through 
this  have  bills  lent  to  the  amount  of 
L.5,000,  then  these  notes  in  reality 
add  L.  15,000  to  the  capital  of  its  cus- 
tomers. In  consequence,  L.  15,000  of 
the  capital  of  its  customers  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  destruction  of  L.  10,000 
of  its  own  capital.  The  suppression 
of  the  small  notes  must  take  far  more 
than  the  amount  from  the  trading  ca- 
pital of  the  community. 

When  the  speculation  capital  is  idle 
for  a  few  months,  some  portion  of  it 
is  sure  to  be  lent  in  some  way  or  other 
to  regular  trade  ;  when  it  is  confided 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Banks,  they  can 
scarcely  avoid  so  lending  a  part  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first 
public  necessity,  thot  the  Banks  should 
be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pro- 
vide money  sufficient  to  protect  regu- 
lar trade  from  sustaining  any  serious 
loss  of  copiul  through  the  transition 
of  speculation  capital  into  employment 
in  speculation. 

The  Bank  of  England  can  always, 
if  it  be  only  permitted  to  do  so,  provide 
money  to  any  amount,  that  its  inte- 
rests may  call  for.  The  London  Banks 
not  only  require  their  trading  connex- 
ions to  have  in  the  aggregate  heavy 
deposits  always  in  their  keeping,  but 
they  hold  the  deposits  of  the  nobility. 
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gentry,  professional  men,  &e«  The 
latter  deposits  are  never  wanted  by 
their  owners  for  trade  or  speculation  ; 
they  lie  in  the  Banks  to  pay  the  yearly 
expenses  of  those  to  whom  they  be- 
long, or  to  accumulate  for  investment. 
When,  therefore,  the  speculation  capi« 
tal  is  dragged  at  a  moment's  notice 
from  the  Banks,  the  London  ones  have 
large  funds  towards  supplying  the 
wants  of  regular  trade,  and  if  the 
Bank  of  Engknd  will  only  discount 
liberally  for  them,  they  can  fully  sup* 
ply  these  wants. 

The  Country  Banks  are  in  far  dif-« 
ferent  circumstances.  They  have  no 
regular  deposits  from  their  trading 
customers.  They  poy  interest  for  the 
sums  deposited  with  them  for  a  term» 
therefore  they  must  keep  these  sums 
constantly  employed  at  interest.  They 
have  comparatively  no  people  of  large 
independent  fortune,  professional  men^ 
Sec  to  keep  heavy  sums  with  them^  in 
running  account;  and  the  money  which 
they  can  afford  to  keep  idle  for  emer<« 
gencies,  necessarily  consists  in  a  large 
degree  of  that  which  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  notes.  They  re* 
ceive  interest  for  their  notes,  and  like- 
wise receive  in  one  way  or  another  to 
a  certain  extent  money  for  them  in  ex- 
change, therefore  they  can  afford  to  let 
such  money  lie  idle.  When  the  Lon- 
don Banks  have  a  heavy  drain  on  them 
for  money  belonging  to  one  class  of 
customers,  on  account  of  speculation 
or  badness  of  trade,  they  have  heavy 
sums  to  meet  it  with  belonging  to  an- 
other class  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  speculation  or  trade  :  but  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Country  Banks  are  near- 
ly all  traders,  therefore  when  they 
have  such  a  drain,  they  are  called  on 
for  almost  all  balances,  and  they  can- 
not meet  the  demands  of  one  class 
with  the  money  belonging  to  another. 

It  is  from  this  a  matter  of  especial 
moment  to  give  to  the  Country  Banks 
every  facility  for  increasing  the  issues 
of  their  notes  in  cases  of  emergency  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  suppression  of 
the  small  notes  will  operate  powerfully, 
not  only  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so,  but  to  diminirii  their  issues  in  such 
cases.  In  times  when  money  is  scarce 
and  credit  is  bad,  country  people  pre- 
fer gold  to  notes  in  their  pecuniary 
transactions ;  in  other  times,  they  pre- 
fer notes  to  gold.  When  the  currency 
consists  wholly  of  Bank-notes,  they 
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take  them  at  all  dmes,  no  matter  what 
their  prrference  may  be ;  bnt  if  it  be 
partly  changed  into  gold,  they  will 
draw  oat  lurge  notes  when  money  is 
plentifnl^  and  throw  them  in  again  for 
gold  when  It  is  scarce.  In  suui  eases 
ss  we  luaTe  mentioned^  the  Banks,  in« 
stesd  of  being  able  to  increase  their 
iasnes  of  large  notes,  will  have  the  lat- 
ter retomed  to  them  for  gold ;  their 
idle  money  will  hare  to  he  employed 
in  taldng  up  tbeir  notes,  instead  of  sop- 
porting  trade.  ¥nienever  gold  may 
be  exported  to  any  extent,  rise  in  price, 
and  become  somewhat  scarce,  the 
conntry  people  will  hoard  it  in  all  dl- 
rectioDS ;  and  this  hoarding  will  throw 
in  an  immense  mass  of  notes,  to  be  ex- 
diaiiged  for  gold.  The  suppression  of 
die  small  notes  ii  exactly  csicidated  to 
make  all  scarcities  of  money  infinitely 
more  severe,  and  to  render  them  as  in- 
jorions  as  possible,  to  both  the  Banks 
and  the  community. 

One  of  the  pmudons  consequences 
•f  the  sapprasion  will  be  this, — ^it 
win  annihilate  a  vast  portion  of  the 
eapttal  of  industrious  traders  of  small 
pioperty;  they  will  be  its  principal 
rietims.  They  carry  on  business 
dueAj  with  notes ;  and  the^  are  the 
grest  mstmments  for  drculatmg  them. 
The  Banks  now  can  keep  them  foUv 
snpplied  with  notes  on  loan  at  aU 
times  when  necessary ;  and  they  havo 
a  de^  interest  in  doing  it,  for  the  sake 
of  drcnlation.  The  money  used  by 
these  traders  must  always  consist,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  small  notes  or 
sotereigna;  and,  from  the  suppression, 
the  Banks  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
them,  except  occasionally,  with  either. 
If  they  cannot  be  constantly  supplied, 
th^  cannot  carry  on  business.  The 
London  Banks  pay  no  interest  for  their 
depoaits ;  they  sustain  no  positive  loss 
when  these  are  idle ;  therefore  they 
have  generally  a  sufficiency  of  money 
to  lend  to  all  reasonably  safe  borrow- 
ers. Their  own  notes  are  to  the 
Country  Banks  what  the  deposits  are 
to  the  London  ones.  These  notes 
form  money  to  the  Country  Banks, 
which  costs  them  scarcely  any  thing, 
and  fx  which  thev  pay  no  interest 
when  it  is  idle;  they  can  therefore 
always  have  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  lend 
to  proper  bwrowers.  But,  under  the 
sappresaion,  they  must  buy  tbeir  so* 
verdgns  at  the  fuU  value,  therefore 
tfaey  must  have  no  more  than  they 
ean  buy,  and  they  must  have  no  more 
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than  they  can  keen  consttfiily  em« 
ploved,  excepting  tnose  necessary  to 
be  kept  always  by  them  to  meet  runs. 
They  will  no  longer  have  the  means ; 
and,  putting  means  out  of  sight,  it 
will  no  longer  be  their  interest,  to  lend 
constantly  to  the  small  traders ;  and, 
without  constant  loans,  these  traders 
cannot  carry  on  business.  They  may 
lend  occasionally  to  the  latter  when 
money  is  abundant ;  but  in  all  acarci- 
ties,  accommodation  must  be  refused, 
advances  must  be  called  in,  and  the 
sovereigns  must  go  to  take  up  notes, 
or  aid  wealthy  borrowers,  to  the  ruin 
of  these  small  traders.  Very  many 
of  the  latter  employ  the  money  they 
thus  borrow  in  the  purchase  of  labour, 
and  their  loss  will  be  the  heavy  loss 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

This  applies  to  the  general  and  con- 
stant e&cts  of  the  suppression.  What 
its  temporary  effecta  will  be  while  it 
ia  taking  place  is  a  matter  which  ad- 
mits of  much  difibrence  of  opinion. 
From  what  we  have  said  at  present, 
as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  we  do  not 
share  in  the  gloomy  anticipationa 
which  are  entertained  in  some  quarw 
ters.  It  will  doubtlessly  while  in  course 
of  accomplishment  give  birth  to  much 
embarrassment,  ruin,  and  sufficing; 
and  it  may  for  a  short  period  reduce 
prices.  But  after  it  is  completed,  it 
will  in  our  judgment  cause  general 
prices  to  be  higher,  rather  than  lower. 
As  the  supply  of  gold  varies  very 
greatly  almost  annually,  it  will  cause 
a  great  and  pernicious  scardty  of  mo- 
ney almost  annually ;  and  in  conse« 
quence  it  will  be  the  parent  of  fre- 
quent and  violent  variations  in  prices. 

What  we  have  said  against  the  \u 
mitation  of  the  icsues  of  Banks,  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  do 
not  go  beyond  this.  Grovernment 
ought  alwavs  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
perfect  sohdity  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  Country  Banks  ought  not 
to  issue  notes  of  less  value  than  a 
pound,  and  their  notes  ought  to  be 
convertible  on  demand  into  gold  when 
it  is  in  suffident  supply,  and  at  other 
times  into  Bank  of  England  notes— 
and  the  Banks  ought  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  fits  of  scarcity  of  money, 
to  have  the  ability  to  supply  a  sum- 
ciency  of  circulating  medium  to  all 
who  can  ofier  the  proper  equivalents. 
This  is  only  arguing  that  the  commu- 
nity ought  at  all  times,  but  especially 
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those  of  itft  graatest  need^  to  be  per- 
mitted to  procure  for  the  proper  eqiii« 
▼alents  a  sufficiencv  of  money. 

We  will  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing propositiong :— > 

1.  The  same  quantity  of  goods  must 
be  raised  in  price  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  monev. 

9.  If  a  quantity  of  goods  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  employed  in  it,  there  can  be 
no  rise  of  price ;  if  this  quantity  be 
doubled^  there  w^  be  no  rise  of  price, 
and  yet  it  will  employ  double  the 
amount  of  moner. 

S.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  to  a  certain  point.  If 
the  price  of  a  particular  quantity  is 
raised  by  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional money,  other  money  will  be 
constantly  employed  to  enlarge  the 

auantity  until  the  price  is  brought 
own.  Thus,  because  additional  mo- 
ney has  been  employed  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  at  market  in  this  country, 
and  has  thereby  raised  the  price,  other 
money  has  been  employed  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  importations  from  all 
foreign  parts.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  advance  in  wheat  was,  a  great  di- 
minution of  quantity  in  proportion  to 
money,  and  not  an  increase  of  money 
in  poportion  to  quantity.  If  no  ad- 
ditional money  had  been  employed 
in  the  Quantity,  the  farmers,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  would  have  raised 
the  price  greatiy  from  the  falling  off 
in  quantity  without  any  increase  of 
money. 

4.  It  is  impossible  for  an  abundance 
of  money  to  be  wholly  employed  in  a 
fixed  quantity  of  goods.  If  a  portion 
of  it  be  employed  in  such  quantity, 
and  thereby  raise  the  price,  another 
portion  of  it  must  be  employed  in  en- 
larging the  quantity,  and  bringing 
down  the  price.  If  tiiere  be  no  real 
scarcity  of  the  goods  in  regard  to  con- 
sumption, it  w9l  only  produce  a  mo- 
mentanr  addition  of  jnrice  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  subtraction.  If  there  be 
such  a  scarcity,  the  price  will  rise 
greatiy  from  the  falling  off  in  the 
quantity,  although  not  a  shilling  of 
-additional  money  may  be  employra  in 
it.  The  fair  probability  therefore  is, 
that  speculations  flowing  from  abun- 
dance of  money,  do  more,  upon  the 
whole,  to  lower  prices  by  enlarging 
quantity,  than  to  raise  them  by  em- 
ploying in  it  additional  money. 

5.  There  must  be  a  scarcity  of  goods 
in  proportion  to  consumption,  or  price 


cannot  be  raised  above  wliat  is  required 
to  pay  for  production,  except  for  » 
moment.  The  goods  of  a  aountry 
consist,  in  general,  of  things  in  which 
no  other  than  a  momentary  scarcity 
can  take  place,  unless  there  be  a  con- 
tinued scarcity  of  money ;  therefore 
it  is  impossible  for  an  abundance  of 
money  to  raise  tiie  prices  of  the  gene* 
ral  goods  of  a  country  at  the  same  time 
above  what  is  necessary  for  yielding  a 
proper  profit  on  production,  except  for 
a  short  period  at  distant  intervals. 

6.  An  occasional  short  scarcity  of 
money  difl^  wholly  in  ita  efifects  on 
prices,  from  a  regular  and  permanent 
scarcity.  In  the  former,  the  merchant* 
and  manufacturers  cannot  procure  mo- 
ney to  meet  their  payments ;  they  in 
consequence  make  forced  sales,  aad 
this  renders  prices  ruinously  low ;  bat 
in  the  latter,  while  they  can  provide  & 
sufficiency  of  money  to  meet  their 
payments,  they  can  procure  none  fov 
enlarging  their  businessand  production 
of  goods;  therofore  demand  presses  on 
them,  and  tiiey  obtain  high  prices. 

7.  If  there  be  a  general  scsrcity  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  consumption^ 
and  there  be  no  idle  money,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  abundance  of  money  will 
operate  powerfully  in  favour  of  high 
prices.  Prices  will  rise  greatiy,  noc 
because  money  is  abundutt,  but  be- 
cause it  is  not,— because  the  thart 
supply  of  money  will  produce  a  short 
supply  of  goods. 

8.  An  abundance  of  money  cannot 
raise  price  without  at  the  same  time 
raising  quantity.  In  most  articles  it 
can  produce  excess  in  regard  to  con- 
sumption almost  at  once ;  if  it  pro- 
duce such  excess,  it  must,  except  tar  a 
moment,  lower  prices:  its  general  ope- 
ration must  therefore  of  necessity  be 
to  keep  prices  at  the  lowest  point.  An 
abundance  of  money  must  on  the  whole 
make  goods  cheaper  and  not  dearer. 

All  this  of  course  relates  to  money 
as  capital,  which  is  the  matter  at  issue, 
and  not  to  money  as  revenue. 

We  hsve  said  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  the  foundations  of  the  existing 
currency  system,  and  make  it  a  sub- 
ject almost  beneath  the  scorn  and  de-  - 
rision  of  schoolboys.  Whether  the 
empire  is  still  to  be  plundered  and-toi^ 
tured  by  such  a  system — and  whether 
after  this  any  man  can  be  found  hardy  , 
enough  to  defend  in  Parliament  tbie 
"  exploded  principles"  to  which  it 
owes  its  being — ^are  mysteries  not  to 
be  solved  by  ourselves. 
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BOCTOft  COLI» 

AN  HI8T0EICAL  TALI  FOVMDSD  ON  FACTS. 

1. 

In  Marj's  dajB,  when  Canterbury  Pde  * 

Summoned  the  dead,  and  as  they  could  not  hear, 

Bvami  them  to  make  their  heresy  more  dear, 
Hiere  liTcd  about  the  court  one  Doctor  Cole : 
A  man  not  fonn'd  to  play  a  first-rate  part ; 

Tel  marreUously  sidll  d  to  nuke  his  way, 
Mole>like,  by  grorelling  on,  with  plodding  art. 

In  darkness  till  he  stnmUed  into  dajr. 
On  snch  a  man  (moie  than  two  oentuiies  oast) 

The  Queen's  eyes,  speaking  favour,  did  look  down. 
May  audi  a  psir  of  eyes  with  such  a  cast 

Ne'er  gleam  portentous  'neath  the  British  crown  f 
^'  Here,  Doctor  Cole,"  she  said,  ^'  is  our  commissioa  ; 

Take  it  to  Ireland— -to  that  land  of  ire* 
We  hear  'tis  in  a  terrible  condition : 

And  we  will  haye  it  purified  by  fire. 
Till  schism  and  heresy  of  eyery  sort  expire*" 

Well  pleated,  the  Doctor  bow'd  himself  from  court, 
'  And  posted  ofi^to  Chester  to  embark. 

But  packets  then  were  more  fike  Noah's  ark. 
In  all  tneir  moyements,  than  like  those  which  sport. 
Babbling  and  boiling,  now,  with  plunging  keel. 

Across  the  Channel,  without  oar  or  sail ; 
Some  towing  other  ships  with  flapping  wheel, 

LAke  dogs  that  run  with  kettles  at  Uieir  tail: 
They  then  consulted  weather,  wind,  and  tide. 

So  Doctor  Cole  invited  Chester's  Mayor, 
To  tdl  him  who  he  was,  mayhap,  in  pride; 

Or,  eke,  that  he  might  taste  his  Cheshire  fare. 
He  then  produced  firom  underneath  his  gown. 

With  oonsequentisl  air,  a  leathern  box : 
*'  Bdiold !"  he  cried, ''  this  mandate  from  the  crown 

Shall  lash  the  Dublin  folks  with  desperate  knocks. 
And  Iielttid  cleanse  fiom  all  that  is  not  orthodox." 

S. 
This  doobtiesB  made  the  ^'  worth^r  magistrate" 

With  wonder  huge  his  civic  optics  ope. 

And  guess  the  doctor  might  turn  out  Uie  Pope, 
TrayeDing  from  policy,  wiuout  his  state. 
And  so  he  felt  his  aeal  within  him  rise. 

And  shook  his  head  most  wofully,  and  said. 
That  he  had  heard  of  many  heresies. 

And  that  he  did  catholically  dread 
The  very  name  of  what  they  call'd  reform ; 

That  Chester  dty  was  a  loyal  place, 

*  **  Cfttdind  Pole  yisited  both  the  Universities.  Whibt  be  was  at  Cambridge,  Bucer 
and  Fagiui,  two  Oermaa  divines,  dead  some  years  before,  were  ridiculously  cited  before 
the  cnmmiesioners  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and,  upon  their  nonappearance,  both 
woe  condemned  to  be  burnt.  This  sentence  was  followed  by  a  warrant  from  the  court 
to  execute  it,  and  the  two  bodies  in  their  coffins  were  tied  to  stakes,  and  consumed  to 
asbes."-.RAFi]r. 

Caidinai  Pole  was  appointed  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury  on  the  condem- 
nation of  Ardibishop  Cranmer,  but  delayed  taking  formal  possession  thereof,  until  the 
day  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  predecessor. 
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And  for  the  Romiah  cause  extremely  wami  ;— 

The  corporation  ran  a  godly  race— 
And  divers  other  matters^  such  as  Mayors, 

When  once  they  get  a  great  man  by  the  ear. 
Will  bore  him  with,  though  he  nor  knows  nor  cares 

More  of  what  corporations  dread  or  fear. 
Than  Cole,  who  only  held  his  own  preferment  dear. 

4. 

But  Mayors  and  Doctors  in  Divinity    * 

Love  not  dry  lips ;  and  so  they  told  their  dame. 

Good  Mrs  Edmonds,  who  had  gain'd  a  name 
For  wassel,  which  bore  strong  affinity 
To  what  we  now  call  punch — ^most  excellent 

For  men  who've  travell'd  far,  like  Doctor  Cole, 
Who  drank  thereof,  much  to  biis  heart's  content. 

Until  they  saw  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Now,  what  It  held,  it  were  unfair  to  say ; 

But  it  was  time  to  roost,  at  least  'twas  dark,— 
So  Doctor  Cole  lay  down  till  break  of  day. 

And  then  arose  for  Dublin  to  embark. 
Meanwhile  good  Mrs  Edmonds,  soon  as  Nox 

Had  drawn  his  c\urtain,  and  the  Doctor  doxed. 
Pandora-like,  untied  the  leathern  box. 

And  felt  alarm'd  and  wonderfully  posed. — 
But  what  at  length  she  did,  in  time  shall  be  disclosed. 

5. 
The  pitchy,  pitching  ship  threw  Doctor  Cole 

Into  strange  attitudes,  which  ill  beseem'd 

His  courtly  dignity ;  and  so  he  deen^'d 
It  wisest  to  creep  into  a  dark  hole 
Which  sailors  humorously  call  a  bed. 

And  there  to  deep  or  tumble  as  he  might. 
With  the  much- valued  box  beneath  his  head. 

Dreaming  of  Mary  or  the  Stagnrrite ; 
Of  robe  and  mitre,  stall  and  scarlet  hat; 

Anon  of  straight-back'd,  stiff-neck'd  heresy. 
Acts  of  the  faithful,  fagots,  and  '*  all  that" 

But  still  Saint  George's  waves  tumuituously 
Kept  heaving  round  and  thundering  in  their  pride ;— > 

It  seem'd  as  though  he'd  got  some  merman  s  "  berth," 
Who  knock'd  without,  in  hopes  to  get  inside; 

And  oft  his  ear  caught  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth. 
While  he  lay  still,  and  sigh'd  for  better  sees  on  earth. 

At  length  they  reach'd  the  other  side  o'th'  water. 

And  Doctor  Cole  beheld  the  Hill  of  Howth, 

And  eke  the  bay  of  Dublin  ope  its  mouth- 
So  in  he  went,  the  infidels  to  daughter. 
High  beat  his  throbbing  puke  to  get  to  work  ; 

He  vow'd  in  each  eood  deed  to  bear  a  part. 
And  felt  like  Richard  when  he  met  the  Turk, 

Save  in  the  matter  of  the  lion  heart 
But  Dublin  quav  quaked  not  beneath  his  tread. 

The  streets  all  seem'd  unconscious  where  he  walk'd 
In  measured  steo  along,  with  upborne  head. 

As,  at  his  heels  a  raw-boned  porter  stalk'd. 

Bearing  a  trunk  fill'd  with  canonicals,— 
While  he  himself  hugg'd  close  the  fatal  box : 
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And  yet,  'tis  add  in  all  the  cbronldet^ 

None  felt  aburm ;  the  men  were  mute  u  blockf. 
And  Bqaares  and  honaea  all  stood  round  like  solid  rocks. 

7. 
*'  Soon  shall  the^  know  why  I  the  ocean  hraTcd/' 

The  Doctor  cned,— and  went  into  his  inn^ 

And  ordered  breakfast^  business  to  begin : 
Ihen^  sate  him  in  an  arm-cbair  to  be  snaTed. 
The  shaver  spake  not.    Doctor  Cole  was  glum ; 
But  glanced  around  him  with  a  furious  soowL 

*'  Sit  aisy !"  cried  the  barber^  *'  or^  by  gum  t 
I  will  not  snaTe^  but  cut  you,  cheek  by  jowl !" 

The  Doctor,  as  <*  in  cathedra"  he  sate. 
Knew  well  the  time  to  succumb  or  oppose; 

And  deem'd  it  folly  to  exasperate 
A  surly  wight,  who  held  him  by  the  nose. 

.Hia  toilet  o'er,  he  heard  the  Dublin  clocks 
Toll  out  the  hour  of  nine:  then,  slow  and  grave. 

He  rode  ioiih  to  the  Castle  with  his  box. 
Delighted  much  to  miss  the  noisy  wave. 

But  more  that  he  was  sent  so  fine  m  land  to  save. 

8. 
Some  fears  he  had  the  Deputy  mieht  falter  ; 

For  Viceroys  are  not  Kmgs,  and  oft  have  cause 

To  dread  responsibility  and  laws ; 
Yet  a  kind,  courteous  man  was  Earl  Fitzwslter ; 
So,  he  received  the  Doctor  with  urbanity. 

And  (when  he  spake  about  the  Queen's  commission) 
Scnnewhat  he  talk'd  about  humanity. 

But  more  of  Ireland's  heretic  condition  ; 
And  that,  in  due  respect,  he  thought  it  fitting 

That  letters  from  her  Grace  the  British  Queen 
Should  not  be  open'd  till  the  court  were  sitting, 

That  they  by  every  member  might  be  seen, 
A  messenger  was  then  sent  fbrth  to  summon 

Ireland  s  prime  rulers  all,  **  within  the  hour. 
Because  important  business  was  to  come  on." 

They  came,  like  lover  to  his  lady's  bower. 
Or  more,  perhaps,  like  men  who  love  to  shew  their  power. 

9. 
On  the  green  ckith  were  paper,  pens,  and  ink. 
And,  eke,  a  man  behind  each  separate  sheet 

Sat  all  prepared  the  Queen's  envoy  to  greet; 
Yet  what  her  will  might  be  not  one  could  think : 
When  in  the  Doctor  walk'd,  with  courtly  dignity. 

And  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point ; 
But  waved  his  hand,  and  smiled  with  great  benignity. 

As  he  affirm'd  *'  the  times  were  out  of  joint ;" 
And  then  he  sigh'd,  and  said  that  he  lamented 

That  heresv  had  struck  so  deep  a  root ; 
Then  frown'a,  and  vow'd  such  things  must  be  prevented. 

And  he  had  power.    The  council  all  sate  mute- 
Forthwith  the  Doctor  raised  the  leathern  box. 

Majestic  as  the  lion  paws  his  cubs. 
And  loosed  the  tape  that  served  instead  of  locks. 

When,  lo !  severest  of  the  Doctor's  rubs ! 
A  pack  of  dirty  cards,  in  chief  the  knave  of  dubs ! 

10. 
This  royal  packet  posed  the  secretary ; 
Not  Earl  Fitzwalter's  self  could  make  it  out ; 
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The  Doctor  gftxed,  in  huge  dismay^  about; 
And  some  around  the  board  wax'd  wondrous  merry. 
''  Is  this  a  bull?"  cried  one— «nd  then  the  joke. 

To  Dublin  ever  dear,  held  on  its  way : 
One  cut  the  pack^-one  gave  *'  a  lucky  poke/' 

And  on  the  cards  most  ruthlessly  did  play. 
''  I  TOW  the  Queen  hath  sent  us  here  a  knare ! 

The  dirtiest  knaTe^  methinks,  about  her  court/' 
Cried  one^  of  schism  suspected,  looking  graTe« 

As  wags  will  look^  ana  swore  'twas  **  pretty  sport :" 
Then  b^'d  the  Queen's  serene  ambassador 

Wouldnot  allow  the  thing  his  mind  to  ruffle. 
But  join  their  play  and  get  a  matadore; 

Or,  if  he  should  decline— why,  then,  they'd  shuffle. 
So— out  the  Doctor  stole,  and  stroye  his  wrath  to  muffle. 

11. 
**  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  and  once  more 

The  billows  bound  beneath  him  like  a  steed 

That"  throws  "  his  rider."    Things  went  ill  indeed. 
The  Doctor  thought  the  sea  a  monstrous  bore : 
For,  though  the  '*  heaving  ocean/'  in  a  sonnet. 

Looks  mighty  smooth,  And  makes  a  gentle  rhyme 
With  ''  soft  emotion,"  yet,  when  once  upon  it. 

Albeit  die  scene  is  wondrous  and  sublime. 
There  are  such  ups  and  downs,  such  jerks  and  jolting, 

Saualls,  creaking  booms,  ropes,  planks,  shrouds,  sws,  and  yards;, 
Witn  divers  other  matters  more  revolting. 

We  needs  must  loathe  it  more  than  Cole  did  cards. 
The  Doctor's  passsge  was  both  long  and  rough. 

Provoking  to  a  man  in  haste  and  bilious ; 
And,  as  though  these  disasters  wer'n't  enough, 

HiB  tale ''  got  wind,"  which  drove  him  half  delirioQS,-— 
For  tars,  who  love  a  joke,  are  seldom  too  punctilious. 

18. 
At  length  he  landed,  though  in  sad  condition. 

And,  caring  nought  if  winds  now  blew  contrary. 

Posted,  on  terra  firma,  to  Queen  Mary, 
To  b^  her  to  renew  his  lost  commission. 
Safely  he  got  to  town.    The  lord  in  waiting 

Heard  his  sad  tale— look'd  grave— and  wen  said—"  Oh— no  ; 
You  cannot  see  the  Queen — I  know— 'tis  grating— 
For — ^really— entre  nous— her  Grace  i^-so— so.' 
But  Doctor  Cole,  whate'er  might  be  his  failings. 

Had  perseverance,  which  is  often  better 
Than  giving  way  to  impotent  bewailings; 

And  so  contrived  to  get  another  letter 
Sign'd  by  the  sickly  Queen,  which,  in  the  box 

He  seal'd  with  his  own  seal,  and  vow'd  to  keep 
By  night  and  day,  as  shepherds  tend  their  flocks. 

That  no  vile  heretic  therein  might  peep. 
And  rob  him  of  his  strength,  like  Sampson  when  asleep. 

13. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ireland,  off  he  sped. 

Nor  once  for  Mayors  or  wassel  bowls  delay'd. 

Until  again  the  ocean  he  survey'd. 
And  felt  himself  secure  at  Holyhead. 
Then  came  the  gusty  breeze  from  off  the  main, 

A  furious  western  equinoctial  gale. 
With  firm  resolve  the  Doctor  to  detain. 

And  end  right  merrily  our  pleasant  tale. 


For  while  his  Rereveiiee  by  the  wind  wis  bottod. 

Watching  the  world  of  waters  dark  and  green. 
There  rang  through  England's  vales  a  joyous  sound. 

Hailing  Elizabeth  the  Island's  Queen. 
Msnr  had  past  away.    And,  with  a  start. 

The  British  Lion  shook  himself  and  woke ; 
Stem  indignation  fill'd  his  free-bom  heart 

From  off  hu  sinewy  neck  die  chain  he  broke. 
And  trampled  under  root  the  slavish  Roman  yoke. 

14. 
His  deep-toned  rosr  was  heard  throughout  the  nation ! 

And  some  tum'd  pale,  as  Doctors  Pole  and  Cole, 

While  Mistress  Edmonds'  friends  sat  round  the  bowl 
And  drank,  **  Success  to  Britain's  Reformation !" 
Then,  the  poor  Doctor's  high-prized  leathern  box 

Hsd  fallen  in  its  value  most  immensely. 
More  than  'Change  Alley  e'er  could  lower  the  stocks,-^ 

And  so  he  muwed  theieon,  sad  and  intensdy. 
Thus  ofWn  ends  the  courtier's  proud  ambition : 

Our  dreams  and  hopes  are  most  notorious  cheaters. 
Of  fsr  more  vslue  now  than  his  oommisiion 

Wss  that  of  Captain  of  the  Queen's  beef-esters ; 
For  they  went  to  and  fro,  like  carrier  pigeons. 

That  keep  the  dove-oo^  though  it  cnange  its  master ; 
Nor  ponder  d  much  on  difference  in  religions : 

Fashion  they  deem'd  the  genuine  Court  plaster 
To  shield  their  dubious  souls  from  heretic  dissster. 

15. 
But  truth,  in  those  good  days,  was  most  prevailing, 

Specially  among  the  men  of  learning, 

Who  found  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
That  good  sound  arguments  for  Rome  were*  failing. 
For,  while  the  Reformation  was  advancing. 

Though  it  may  seem  but  an  irreverent  trope. 
Men  carried  their  rd^on  as,  when  dancing. 

The  tumbler  holds  his  balance  on  a  rope; 
lifting  up  either  end  to  keep  him  steady. 

As  be  to  either  side  inclining  feels. 
And  ever  with  quick  eye  and  hand  still  resdy 

To  shift  his  pole  to  save  his  neck  and  heels. 
So  men's  religion  seem'd  to  have  two  ends. 

Though  well  we  know  it  ought  to  have  but  one ; 
7%»  went  aloft  to  greet  reforming  friends. 

That  rose  when  Mary's  papal  reign  begun. 
And  see-saw'd  up  and  down  till  Rome's  proud  race  was  ran.t 

16. 
The  Doetor,  at  this  juncture,  held  a  plsce. 

And  was  most  intimate  with  Bishop  Bonner : 

Wherefore,  he  ssid,  that  really,  on  his  honour. 
He  must  consider  his  a  doubtful  case ; 

*  '<  Of  nine  thoasand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  kingdom,  only  one 
hnDdied  and  seventy-one  chose  to  quit  their  pieferments  rather  than  their  religion.'*.-. 
Ririir. 

f  **  The  lame  thing  happened  in  this  (Elizabeth's)  Parliament,  as  in  those  under 
Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary,  that  is,  the  Court  caused  to  be  enacted  almost  whatever 
they  pleased.  This  is  not  very  strange  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  members  may  be  changed  every  new  Parliament.  But  the  readiness  wherewith 
the  House  of  Ixnds  consented,  one  while  to  acts  favouring  the  Reformation,  another 
vhile  to  those  establishing  the  Romish  religion,  is  much  more  surprisuig."— Rapik. 
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And  look'd  as  though  'twere  denpente,  as  he  hied 

Alone,  with  melancholy  stepa  and  slow. 
From  Holyhead  and  that  dark  water's  ride. 

Since  now  to  Dublin  wherefore  should  he  go  ? 
-Though  in  no  haste,  he  saw  not  Chester's  Mayor, 

For  Bupner  heeded  not,  nor  wassel  either: 
In  truth,  the  Doctor  seem'd  the  worse  for  wear, 

**  Nor  man  delighted  him  nor  woman  neither ;" 
For  he  suspected  his  embassy's  ruin. 

The  mtroduction  of  that  dubbed  knave. 
Must  be  the  curious  Mistress  Edmonds'  doing ; 

Yet  felt  that  he  must  all  inquiries  waive. 
And,  to  the  uttermost,  the  change  of  fortune  brave. 

17. 
Right  well  knew  he,  that,  as  in  days  of  pride 

There  is  no  place  to  shew  off  in  like  London ; 
So,  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  undone. 
No  spot  on  earth  will  more  securely  hide 
Their  poverty  than  that  huge  wilderness 

Of  buildings,  which  stretch  forth  like  the  antennae 
Of  monstrous  polypi ;  though  somewhat  less 

The  town  was  then :  the  streets  not  half  so  many 
As  since  have  caused  such  horror  and  vexation 

To  men  who,  vainlv,  scribble  and  invent 
Long  theories  about  tne  population,  ^ 

Since  folks  will  marry,  though  4iey  may  repent 
Therefore  the  Doctor  straight  to  L6ndon  rode. 

Determined  there  awhile  his  teniito  fix ; 
And  find  himself  a  private,  snug  abode 

**  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  those  sheltering"  bricks. 
Where  he  might  ait  and  muse  on  shifting  pditics. 

18. 
Meanwhile,  in  Dublin,  still  they  shufBed  on 

Till  the  wind  changed;  and  Uien  the  merry  people 

First  toU'd — then  rang  the  bells  of  every  steeple ;     , 
While  Earl  Fitzwalter  was  to  England  gone. 

And  there  he  saw  the  landlady  at  Chester, 

Who  own'd  to  him  she  stole  the  dread  commission. 
To  save  her  Dublin  friends,— and  so  he  Mest  her ; 

And  mused  upon  her  widow'd  lorn  condition 
As  he  rode  up  to  town  i  and,  when  at  court. 

He  told  her  stor^,  which  caused  feasant  mirth,-— 
For  dames  of  quality  are  fond  of  sport. 

And  love  a  tale  that  giveth  iaughter  birth. 
What  thence  befell  the  Doctor  should  be  said, . 

If  history's  page  were  more  preciso^and  dear : 
But  great  Eliza  order'd  <*  to  be  paid 

To  Mistress  Edmonds  forty  pounds  per  vear ;" — 
More  than  the  poet's  meed  for  this  long  tale,  I  fear. 

Perkorinb  Wilson 
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Sir, 


Ik  the  ooune  of  my  nixxdj  in  the 
English  language,  which  I  made  now 
for  three  years,  I  always  read  your 
periodically,  and  now  think  myself 
ca{»ble  to  write  at  vonr  Magaztn.  I 
love  always  the  modesty,  or  you  shall 
have  a  letter  of  me  very  long  time 
jttst.  But,  never  mind.  I  would  well 
tell  you,  that  I  am  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  instruct  me  in  the  manners,  the 
en%toms,  the  hahits,  the  policies,  and 
the  other  affairs  general  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. And  truly  I  think  me  good  for- 
tunate, being  received  in  many  fami- 
lies, so  as  I  can  to  speak  your  lan- 
guage now  with  so  much  facility  as 
the  French. 

But,  never  mind.  That  what  I 
would  yon  say,  is  not  only  for  the  Eng- 
lishes, bat  for  the  strangers,  who  come 
at  your  country  from  all  the  other 
kingdoms,  polite  and  instructed ;  be- 
eanae,  they  tell  me,  that  they  are 
abonnements*  for  you  in  all  the  king- 
doms in  £urope,  so  well  as  in  the 
Orientals  and  Occidentals. 

No,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  not 
egotist  I  not  proud  myself  with  cha* 
teaux  en  £spa«^ne.  I  am  but  a  par- 
ticular gentleman,  come  here  for  that 
what  I  said ;  but,  since  I  learn  to 
comprehend  the  language,  I  discover 
that  I  am  become  an  object  of  plea- 
Bantry,  and  for  himself  to  moclc,  to 
one  of  your  comedians  even  before  I 
pat  my  foot  upon  the  ground  at 
Douvres.  He  was  Mr  Mathew,  who 
tell  of  some  contretems  of  me  and 
your  word  detestable,  Box.  Well,  ne- 
ver mind.  I  know  at  present  how  it 
hsppen,  because  I  see  him  since  in 
Bome  parties  and  dinners ;  and  he  con^ 
fesshelove  much  to  go  travel  and  mix 
himself  altogttber  up  with  the  8tagi>- 
ooach  and  vapouring  f  boat  for  fun, 
what  he  bring  at  his  theatre. 

Well,  never  mind.  He  see  me,  per- 
haps, to  ask  a  question  in  the  paque- 
bot — but  he  not  confess  after,  that  he 
goed  and  bribe  the  gar9on  at  the  hotel 
and  the  coach  man  to  mystify  me  with 
all  the  boxes ;  but,  very  well,  I  shall 
tell  you  how  it  arrived,  so  as  you  shall 
'  ace  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  stran- 


ger could  miss  to  be  perplexed,  and  to 
advertise  the  travellers  what  will  come 
after,  that  they  shall  converse  with  the 
gentlemen  and  not  with  the  badin-* 
structs. 

But,  it  must  that  I  besin.  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  my  goods  are  in  the 
public  rentes,  f  and  a  ch&teau  with  a 
handsome  propriety  on  the  bank  of 
the  Loire,  which  I  lend  to  a  merchant 
English,  who  pay  me  very  well  in 
London  for  my  expenses.  Very  well. 
I  like  the  peace,  nevertheless  that  I 
was  force,  at  other  time,  to  go  to  war 
with  Napoleon.  But  it  is  passed.  So 
I  come  to  Paris  in  my  proper  post* 
chaise,  where  I  eelfed  him,  and  hire . 
one,  for  almost  nothing  at  all,  for  bring 
me  to  Calais  all  alone,  because  I  wiS 
not  bring  my  valet  to  speak  French 
here  where  all  the  world  is  ignorant. 

The  morning  following,  I  get  upon 
the  vapouring  .boat  to  walk  so  far  as 
Douvres.  It  was  fine  day— and,  after 
I  am  recover  myself  of  a  malady  of  the 
sea,  I  walk  myself  about  the  shep,  and 
I  see  a  great  mechanic  of  wood,  with 
iron  wheel,  and  thing  to  push  up  in« 
side,  and  handle  to  turn.  It  seemed 
to  be  ingenuous,  and  proper  to  hoist 
great  burdens.  They  use  it  for  sho- 
ving the  timber,  what  come  down  of 
the  vessel,  into  the  place;  and  they  tell 
me  it  was  call  "  Jaques  in  the  box:" 
and  I  was  very  much  please  with  the 
invention  so  novel. 

Very  well.  I  go  again  promenade 
upon  the  board  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
look  at  the  compass,  and  little  boy 
sailor  come  and  sit  him  down,  and  be- 
gin to  chatter  like  the  little  monkey*. 
Then  the  man  what  turns  a  wheel 
about  and  aboutlaugh,  and  say,  "Very 
well,  Jacques,"  but  I  not  understand 
one  word  the  little  fellow  say.  So  I 
make  inquire,  and  they  tell  roe  he  was 
"  box  the  compass."  I  was  surprise, 
but  I  tell  myself, "  well,  nevermind;" 
and  60  we  arrive  at  Douvres.  I  find 
myself  enough  well  in  the  hotel,  but 
as  there  has  been  no  table  d'hote,  I 
ask  for  some  dinner,  and  it  was  long 
time  1  wait :  and  so  I  walk  myself  to 
the  customary  house,  and  give  the  key 
to  my  portmanteau  to  the  Douaniers, 


*  Abonnements — subscriptions.  -f  Bateau  au  vapeur — a  steam-boat. 
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or  exciseinen,  as  you  call,  for  them  to 
see  as  I  had  not  no  smuggles  in  my 
equipage.  Very  well — I  return  at  my 
hotel,  and  meet  one  of  the  waiters,  who 
tell  me,  (after  I  Etind  little  moment  to 
the  door  to  see  the  world  what  pass  by 
upon  a  coach  at  the  insunt,)  '*Sir,"  he 
say,  *'  your  dinner  is  ready."  "  Very 
well,'"  I  make  response,  "  where  was 
it  ?"  "  This  way,  sir,"  he  answer, 
**  I  have  put  in  a  box  in  the  cafe 
room."  "  Well— never  mind,"  I  say 
to  myself,  *'  when  a  man  himself  finds 
in  a  stranger  country,  he  must  be 
never  surprised.  '  Nil  admirari.'  Keep 
tiie  eyes  opened,  and  stare  at  nothing 
at  all." 

I  found  my  dinner  only  ^there  there, 
because  I  was  so  soon  come  from 
France ;  but,  I  learn,  another  sort  of 
the  box  was  a  partition  and  table  par« 
ticular  in  a  saloon,  and  I  keep  tnere 
when  1  eated  some  good  sole  fritted, 
and  some  not  cooked  mutton  cutlet ; 
and  a  gentleman  what  was  put  in  an- 
other box,  perhaps  Mr  Mathew,  be-k 
cause  nobody  not  can  know  him  twice, 
like  a  cameleon  he  is,  call  for  the 
•*  pepper  box"  Very  well.  I  take  a 
cup  of  cofiee,  and  then  all  my  hards 
and  portmanteau  come  with  a  wheels 
barrow ;  and,  because  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  voyage  up  at  London  with 
the  coach,  and  I  find  my  many  little 
things  was  not  convenient,  I  ask  the 
waiter  where  I  may  buy  a  night  sack, 
or  get  them  tie  up  all  together  in  a  bur« 
den.  He  was  well  attentive  at  my 
cares,  and  responded,  that  he  shall  find 
me  a  box  to  put  them  all  into.  Well, 
I  say  nothing  to  all  but,  "  Yes,"  for 
fear  to  discover  my  ignorance ;  so  he 
bring  the  little  box  for  the  clothes 
and  things  into  the  great  box  what  I 
was  put  into ;  and  he  did  my  affairs 
in  it  very  well.  Then  I  ask  him  for 
some  spectacle  in  the  town,  and  he 
send  boot-boy  with  me  so  far  as  the 
Theatre,  and  I  go  in  to  pay.  It  was 
shabby  poor  little  nlace,  but  the  man 
what  set  to  have  the  money,  when  I 
say  "  how  much,"  asked  me  if  1  would 
not  go  into  the  boxes.  '•  Very  well," 
I  say,  *'  never  mind — oh  yes — to  be 
sure ;"  and  I  find  very  soon  the  box 
was  the  lege,  same  thing.  I  had  not 
understanding  sufficient  in  your  tongue 


then  to  comprehend  all  what  I  hea 
only  one  poor  maigre  doctor,  what  had 
been  to  give  his  physic  too  long  time 
at  a  cavalier  old  man,  was  condemned 
to  swallow  up  a  whole  box  of  his  pro- 
per pills.  "  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  that 
must  be  egregious.  It  is  cannot  be 
possible ;"  but  they  bring  little  a  box 
not  more  grand  nor  my  thumb.  It 
seem  to  be  to  me  very  ridicnloua  ;  so 
I  returned  to  my  hotel  at  despair  how 
I  could  possibility  learn  a  language 
what  meant  so  many  differents  in  one 
word. 

I  found  the  same  waiter,  who,  so 
soon  as  I  come  in,  tell  me,  *'  Sir^  did 
you  not  say  that  you  would  go  by  the 
coach  to-morrow  morning  ? '  I  re- 
plied **  Yes— and  I  have  bespeaked  a 
seat  out  of  the  side,  because  I  shall 
wish  to  amuse  myself  with  the  ooun« 
try,  and  you  have  no  cabriolets -f-  in 
your  coaches."  "  Sir,"  he  say,  very 
polite,  *'if  you  shall  allow  me,  I  would 
reoommena  vou  the  box,  and  then  the 
coachman  shall  tell  every  thing/'-^ 
"  Very  well,"  I  reply,  "  yes — to  be 
sure — I  shall  have  a  box  then — ^yes ;" 
and  then  I  demanded  a  fire  into  my 
chamber,  because  I  think  myself  en- 
ihumed  upon  the  sea,  and  the  maid  of 
the  chamber  come  to  send  me  in  bed : 
but  I  say,  ''  No  so  quick,  if  you 
please;  I  will  write  to  some  friend  bow 
I  find  myself  in  England.  Very  well 
—here  is  the  fire,  but  perhaps  it  shall 
go  out  before  I  have  finish.  She  was 
pretty  laughing  young  woman,  and 
say, ''  Oh  no,  sir,  if  you  pull  the  bell, 
the  porter,  who  sit  up  all  night,  will 
come,  unless  you  Uke  to  attend  to  it 
yourselt",  and  then  you  will  find  the 
eM'box  in  the  closet"  Well— I  say 
nothing  but  "  yes—oh  yes."  But, 
when  she  is  gone,  I  look  direct  into 
tlie  closet,  and  see  a  box  not  no  more 
like  none  of  the  other  boxes  what  I  see 
all  day  than  nothing. 

Well — I  write  at  my  friends,  and 
then  I  tumble  about  when  I  wake,  and 
dream  in  the  slet  p  what  should  possi- 
ble be  the  description  of  the  box  what 
I  must  be  put  in  tomorrow  for  my 
voyage. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  very  fine 
time,  I  see  the  coach  at  the  door,  and 
I  walk  all  round  before  they  bring  the 


*  Li  lA,  signifies  passable,  indiiFerent 

*t    The  cabriolet  is  the  front  part  of  the  old  French  diligence,  with  a  hood  and 
•pron,  holding  three  persons,  indudiog  the  gaard,  or  **  conducteur." 
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hones ;  bot  I  see  nothing  what  they 
cuk  call  boxeM,  only  the  same  kind  as 
what  my  little  business  was  put  into. 
So  I  ask  for  the  post  of  letters  at  a 
little  boots  boy,  "who  shewed  me  by 
the  Quay,  and  teD  me,  pointing  by  his 
finger  at  a  window — '*  There  see,  there 
was  the  letter- ftojr,"  and  1  perceive  a 
crerioe.  '*  Very  well — all  bojc  again 
to- day,"  I  say,  and  give  my  letter  to 
the  master  of  postes,  and  go  away  again 
at  the  eoaeh,  where  I  very  soon  find 
out  what  was  coach- &ojp,  and  mount 
myself  upon  it.  Then  come  the  coach- 
man, haoilitated  like  the  gentleman^ 
and  the  first  word  he  say  was—"  Keep, 
horses !  Bring  my  ^o^-ooat !"  and  be 
push  up  a  grand  capote  with  many 
scrapes. 

"  Bat^-nerer  mind,"  I  say ;  "  I 
diall  see  all  the  boxe»  in  time."  So 
he  kick  his  1^  upon  the  board,  and 
cry  "  cheat  I"  and  we  are  out  into  the 
country  in  lesser  than  one  minute,  and 
roll  at  so  grand  pace,  what  I  have  had 
fear  we  will  be  reversed.  But  after 
little  times,  I  take  courage,  and  we  be- 
gin to  entertain  together :  but  I  hear 
one  of  the  wheels  cry  squeak,  so  I  tell 
him,  *'  Sir— one  of  the  wbeel  would 
he  greased ;"  then  he  make  reply,  non- 
chdsnoely,  "  Oh — it  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  boxes  what  is  too  tight." 
But  it  is  very  long  time  after  as  I 
learn  that  wheel  a  box  was  pipe  of  iron 
what  go  turn  round  upon  the  axle. 

wSl — ^we  fly  away  at  the  pace  of 
diarge.  I  see  great  castles  many; 
then  come  a  pretty  house  of  country 
well  ornamented,  and  I  make  inquire 
what  it  ahould  be.  ''  Oh !"  responsed 
he,  "  I  not  remember  the  gentleman's 
name,  but  it  is  what  we  call  a  snug 
country  box** 

Then  I  feel  myself  abymed  at  de- 
spair, and  begin  to  suspect  that  he 
amused  himseEr.  But,  still  I  tell  my- 
self, *'  Well — never  mind  ;  we  shall 
see."  And  then  afler  some  tiroes,  there 
come  another  house,  all  alone  in  a 
forest,  not  ornated  at  all.  "  What, 
how  you  call  that?"  I  demand  of 
him.  "  Oh!"  he  responded  again, 
**  that  is  a  shooting  box  of  Lord  Kill- 
fots."— "  Oh !"  I  cry  at  last  out, "  that 
is  little  too  strong ;"  but  he  hoisted 
his  shoulders  and  say  nothiog.  Well, 
.we  come  at  a  house  of  country  an- 
cient, with  the  trees  cut  like  some 
peacocks,  and  I  demand,  "  What  you 
call  these  trees  ?"— ''  Box,  sir,"  he  tell 
me.    "  De?ll  is  in  the  box!"  I  say  at 


myself.  "  But— never  mind  ;  we 
shall  see."  So  1  myself  refreshed  with 
a  pinch  of  snuflf*,  and  oWer  him,  and  he 
take  very  polite,  and  remark  upon  an 
instant,  '*  That  is  a  very  handsome 
box  of  yours,  sir." 

'*  Morbleu  !"  I  exclaimed  with  inad- 
vertencyness,  but  1  stop  myself.  Then 
he  pull  out  his  snuff- 6oj?,  and  I  take  a 
pinch,  because  I  like  at  home  to  be 
sociable  when  I  am  out  at  voyages,  and 
not  show  some  pride  with  inferior.  It 
was  of  wood  beautifhl  with  turnings, 
and  colour  of  yellowish.  So  I  was 
pleased  to  admire  very  much,  and  in« 

guire  the  name  of  the  wood,  and  again 
e  say,  «  Box,  sir  I"  Well— I  hold 
myself  with  patience,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cilly ;  and  we  keep  with  great  gallop, 
till  we  come  at  a  great  crowd  of  the 
people.  Then  I  say,  "  What  for  all  so 
large  concourse  ?" — '*  Oh  1"  he  response 
again,  **  there  is  one  grand  liixing 
match  —  a  battle  here  to-day."— ^ 
"  Peste !"  I  tell  myself,  "  a  battle  of 
boxes  !  Well,  never  mind  1  I  hope  it 
can  be  a  combat  at  the  entrance,  and 
they  all  shall  destroy  one  another,  for 
I  am  fatigued." 

Well — we  arrive  at  an  hotel,  very 
superb,  all  as  it  ought,  and  1  demand 
a  morsel  to  refresh  myself.  I  go  into 
a  salon,  but,  before  I  finish,  great  noise 
come  into  the  passage,  and  I  pull  the 
bell's  rope  to  demand  why  so  great  tfr« 
page  }  The  waiter  tell  me,  and  be  laugh 
at  same  time,  but  very  civil  no  less, 
'^  Oh,  sir,  it  is  only  two  of  the  women 
what  quarrel,  ana  one  has  given  an- 
other a  box  on  the  ear." 

Well— I  go  hack  on  the  coach-box, 
but  I  look,  as  I  pass,  at  all  the  women 
ear,  for  the  box ;  but  not  none  I  see. 
**  Well,"  I  tell  myself  once  more,  "ne- 
ver mind,  we  shall  see ;"  and  we  drive 
on  very  passable  and  agreable  times 
till  we  approached  ourselves  near 
London ;  but  then  come  one  another 
coach  of  the  opposition  to  pass  by,  and 
the  coachman  say,  "  No,  my  boy,  it 
shan't  do  1"  and  then  he  whip  his  hor- 
ses, and  made  some  traverse  upon  the 
road,  and  tell  to  me,  all  the  times,  a 
long  explication  what  the  other  coach* 
men  have  done  other  whiles,  and  finish 
not  till  we  stop,  and  the  coach  of  op- 
position come  oehind  '.lim  in  one  nar- 
row place.  Well — then  he  twist  him- 
self round,  and,  with  full  voice,  cry 
himself  out  at  the  another  man,  who 
was  so  angry  as  himself,  **  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  hearty !  If  you  comes  some 
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mor^  ofjour  gammon  at  me,  I  shan't 
Btand,  and  you  shall  yourself  find  in 
the  wrong  box'*  It  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  as  I  find  out  the  wrong 
box  meaning. 

Well— we  get  at  London,  at  the 
coaches  office^  and  I  unlightend  from 
my  seat,  and  go  at  the  bureau  for  pay 
my  passage,  and  gentleman  very  po- 
lite demanded  if  I  had  some  friend  at 
London.  I  converse  with  him  very 
little  time  in  voyaging,  because  he 
was  in  the  interior ;  but  I  perceive  he 
is  real  gentleman.  So,  I  say^  '*  No, 
sir,  I  am  stranger."  Then  he  very  ho- 
nestly recommend  me  at  an  hotel,  very 
E roper,  and  tell  me,  ^'  Sir,  because  I 
ave  some  affairs  in  the  Banque,  I 
must  sleep  in  the  City  this  night ;  but 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  at  the  hotel, 
where  you  shall  find  some  good  atten<> 
tions  if  you  make  the  use  of  my  name." 
"  Very  well,"  I  tell  myself,  "  this  is 
best."  So  we  exchange  the  cards,  and 
I  have  hackney  coach  to  come  at  my 
hotel,  where  they  say,  "  No  room,  sir, 
—very  sorry, — no  room."  But  I  de- 
mand to  stop  the  moment,  and  pro- 
duce the  card  what  I  could  not  read 
before,  in  the  movements  of  the  coach 
with  the  darkness.  The  master  of  the 
hotel  take  it  from  my  hand,  and  be- 
come very  polite  at  the  instant,  and 
whisper  to  the  ear  of  some  waiters, 
and  these  come  at  me,  and  say,  "  Oh 
yes,  sir,  I  know  Mr  hox  very  wtlJ. 
Worthy  gentleman,  Mr  Box. — Very 
proud  to  incommode  any  friend  of  Mr 
JBox — pray  in  light  yourself,  and  walk 
in  my  nouse."  So  I  go  in,  and  find 
myself  very  proper,  and  soon  come  so 
as  if  I  was  in  my  own  particular 
chamber;  and  Mr  Box  come  next  day, 
iind  I  find  very  soon  that  he  was  the 
light  Box,  and  not  the  vyrong  box.— 
Ha,  ha ! — You  shall  excuse  my  badi- 
naj;e,— eh  }  But  never  mind — I  am 
going  at  Leicestershire  to  see  the  foxes 
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hunting,  and  perhaps  will  get  upon  9, 
coach- box  in  the  spring,   and  go  9X 
Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  fear  I  cannot 
come  at  your  '^  Noctes,"   because   I 
have  not  learnt  yet  to  eat  so  great  sup* 
per.     I  always  read  what  they  speak 
there  twice  over,  except  what  Mons. 
Le  "  Shepherd"  say,  what  I  rtad  three 
time ;  but  never  could  comprend  ex<* 
actly  what  he  say,  though  I  discern 
some  time  the  grand  idea,  what  walk 
in  darkness  almost  *'  visible,"  as  your 
divine  Milton  say.    I  am  particular 
fond  of  the  poetry.  I  read  three  books 
of  the  '^  Paradise  Lost"  to  Mr  Box, 
but  he  not  hear  me  no  more — he  pro« 
nounce  me  perfect. 

After  one  such  compliment,  it  would 
be  almost  the  same  as  ask  you  for  axio« 
ther,  if  I  shall  make  apology  in  case  I 
have  not  find  the  correct  ideotism  of 
your  language  in  this  letter  ;  so  I  shall 
not  make  none  at  all, — only  throw  idt- 
self  at  your  mercy,  like  a  great  criuc. 
But,  never  mind, — we  shall  see.  If 
you  take  this  letter  as  it  ought,  I  shall 
not  promise  if  I  would  not  write  you 
one  other  some  time. 

I  conclude  in  presenting  at  you  my 
compliments  very  respectful.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  gout  and  crutchedness, 
and  hope  you  shall  miss  them  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  the  honour  of  subscribe  my* 
self. 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and 
much  obedient  servant, 

Louis  LE  CUEMINAMT. 

p.  A\— Ha,  ha  I— It  is  very  droll  !— 
I  tell  my  valet,  we  go  at  Leicester* 
shire  for  the  hunting  fox. — Very  well. 
— So  soon  as  I  finish  this  letter,  he 
come  and  demand  what  I  shall  leave 
behind  in  orders  for  some  presents,  to 
give  what  people  will  come  at  my 
lodgments  for  Chribtmas  Eoxes^ 
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CHAPTIA8  OK  CHURCHYARDS. 

Chap.  XVII. 

THE   GRAYS    OF    THJB    BROKSN    HEART. 


Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one 
of  tbe  most  secluded  sea-side  hamlets 
on  our  westero  coast,  stands  its  parish- 
chonh,  a  picturesque  old  buihiing  on 
a  oiost  roDiantic  »ite — the  brow  of  a . 
lichly- wooded  diff— the  burial-ground 
fanning  a  sort  of  tible-land  of  rich 
sheltered  Terdure,  surrounded  by  noble 
dms,  through  the  boles  of  which  one 
msy  look  down  on  the  rolling  ocean, 
so  majestically  contrasting  with  its 
ever  restless  billows,  the  unbroken 
Mlence  and  undisturbed  tranquillity 
which  alone  reign  within  that  vil- 
l^e  of  the  dead.  I  visited  that  church 
and  churchyard  about  sunset  on  a 
rich  autumnal  evening,  when  the 
very  soul  of  repose  and  harmony,  per- 
vading earth,  air,  and  sky,  seemed  to 
bretthe  over  the  holy  ground  a  more  ho- 
ly consecration.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
in  heaven — not  even  one  purple  cloud 
in  the  whole  flaming  Occident,  when 
the  great  glorious  orb  was  slowly  sink- 
ing into  the  waveless  sea,  whose  mighty 
voice  was  hushed  into  a  lulling  and 
delicious  murmur,  as  the  long  liquid 
ridges  advanced  and  receded  with 
caressing  gentleness  on  the  broad  sil- 
ver sands.  As  I  entered  the  lofty 
burying-ground,  its  western  screen  of 
noble  elms  stood  magnificently  dark, 
in  undefined  massiness,  between  me 
and  the  glowing  sunset;  but  the  gold- 
en glory  stole  in  long  Hues  of  light 
through  the  arches  of  that  living  co- 
lonnade, burnishing  the  edges  of  many 
a  tomb-stone,   its  quaint  tracery  of 


cross-bones,  skull  and  hour-glass,  and 
brightening  many  a  nameless  turfen 
heap,  as  if  typical  of  the  robes  of  light 
reserved  in  heaven  even  for  the  low- 
W  righteous,  who  have  passed  away 
n-om  earth  unhonoured  and  unknown. 
The  church  itself  stood  in  deep  sha- 
dow, except  that  here  and  there  a 
glittering  beam  darting  through  some 
chink  in  the  dark  foliage,  kindled  the 
diamond  panes  of  a  long  narrow  win- 
dow, or  gilded  the  edge  of  an  abut- 
ment, or  the  inner  groining  of  the  fine 
old  norch ;  and  on  one  particular  spot, 
(a  tnickly  ivied  gable,)  one  golden 
ray  streamed  like  an  index,  imme- 
diately attracting  my  attention  to  the 
object  on  which  it  centred,  a  small 
oval  monumental  tablet,  wholly  unor- 
namented,  but  well  proportioned,  of 
the  purest  white  marole,  and  to  my 
taste  strikingly  elegant,  from  that  ex- 
treme simplicity,  and  the  singularly 
beautiful  effect  of  contrast,  aiforded 
by  its  rich  frame- work  of  dark  green 
ivy.  Of  the  latter,  not  a  vagrant  ten- 
dril had  been  suffered  to  encroach  over 
the  edge  of  the  small  tablet,  which 
had  been  affixed  to  the  wall  through 
a  space  just  cleared  to  receive  it  in 
the  verdant  arras  ;  and  I  found,  on  a 
neartr  scrutiov,  that  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  liad  elapsed  since  the 
insertion  of  that  monumental  record. 
The  inscription  was  still  sharn  and 
clear,  as  it  fresh  from  the  chisel,  and 
its  purport  was  framed  thus  remark- 
ably :— 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MILLICENT  ABOYNE, 

daughter  and  only  ciiitn  of  the  brave 

COLONEL  ABOYNE, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  BY  HER  FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 

she  died  AUGUST  10th,  1 , 

IN  THE  29th  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE, 
OF  A  BROKEN  HEART. 


I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  had  been 
gazing  on  that  strangely  touching  re- 
cord, when  the  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing footstep  caused  me  to  look  round, 
and  I  saw  advancing  towards  me  an 
old  grey-headed  man,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bunch  of  ponderous  keys,  his 


insignia  of  office,  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  parish- clerk,  who,  from  his 
cottage  window  which  opened  into 
the  churchyard,  having  observed  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  within  its  sa- 
cred precincts,  and  the  apparent  in- 
terest and  curiosity  with  which  I  had 
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been  surveying  tbe  exterior  of  the 
churchy  came  oonrteoosly  forward^ 
(doubtless  not  without  some  latent 
yiew-  to  "  a  canHderation,")  proffer- 
ing admitttnoe  to  the  interior  of  the 
venerable  edifice,  and  hia  services  as 
Cicerone;  and  a  far  more  agreeable 
one  he  proved,  than  many  a  pompons 
guardian  of  more  magnificent  tem« 
plea ;  and  far  more  pleasingly  and 
profitably  I  spent  that  evening  hour» 
withiiithecomparatively  humble  walls 
of  the  village  church,  listening  to  the 
simple  annals  of  that  aged  chronicler, 
than  I  have  passed  various  portions  of 
time  among  the  proud  tombs  of  the 
mighty  dead,  rich  in  all  the  splendour 
of  architectural  ornament,  and  impe- 
rishable memories,  over  which  all  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart  to  mediute  in 
solemn  dlenoe  are  effectually  marred^ 
hj  the  intrusive  chatter  of  the  mag- 
pe  hireling  who  follows  from  tomb  to 
tomb — from  chapel  to  chapel,  with 
voluble  impertinence.  My  rustic  Ci- 
cerone was  very  differently  qualified ; 
and  as  he  told  me,  in  brief  and  sim- 
ple phrase,  the  history  of  the  few  mo- 
numents—of some  from  personal  re- 
collection of  the  indiridnals  to  whose 
memories  they  were  inscribed,  each 
story  acquired  additional  interest  from 
the  venerable  aspect  of  the  aged  his- 
torian, on  whose  oald  uncovered  head, 
thinly  encircled  by  a  few  white  silkv 
locks,  the  sunbeams,  darting  througn 
some  panes  of  amber-tinted  glass  in 
the  great  west  window,  shed  a  halo  of 
golden  glory.  The  deep  shadows  of 
evening  haa  almost  blended  into  pro- 
found obscurity,  ere  I  left  the  church, 
and  bade  farewell  to  my  venerable 
guide ;  but  from  him  I  did  not  sepa- 
rate, ere  I  had  in  some  degree  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  respecting  that  small 
tablet  on  the  ivy  wall,  on  which  I  was 
gazing  so  intently  when  he  cour- 
teously accosted  me.  llie  old  man 
shook  his  head  in  reply  to  my  first 
query,  and  accompanying  remark  on 
the  singularity  of  the  inscription. 

''Ah,  sir!"  said  he,  ''that  was  a  sad 
business — I  am  afraid  some  folks  have 
much  to  answer  for.  But  God  only 
knows  all  hearts."  And  Uien  he  told 
me  just  so  much  of  the  story  of  that 
poor  lady,  whose  fate  was  so  affecting- 
ly  recorded,  as  served  to  enhance  my 
pleasure  at  hearing  that  I  might  obi- 
tain  the  full  gratification  of  my  curio- 
sity, bv  introducing  myself  to  the 
faithful  old  servant  who  had  caused 
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the  erection  of  that  singular  memo-* 
rial,  who  Btill  lingered  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  spot  to  her  so  sacred,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  encouraged  by 
someattentiveand  sympathising  hear^ 
er,  to  talk  of  "  days  lang  syne;"— of 
the  departed  glory  of  her  master's 
house;  and  above  all,  of  that  beloved 
being,  whose  motherless  infancy  she 
had  fostered  with  all  the  doting  fond- 
ness of  an  Irish  nurse,  and  whose  for* 
tunes  she  had  followed  through  good 
and  through  evil,  even  unto  the  death,  | 
with  that  devoted  attachment  so  cha«  , 
racteristic  of  her  class  and  country. 

That  very  evening,  the  sweet  hour  ' 
of  gloaming  witnes^  the  banning 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Nora  Carthy^ 
and  two  hours  later,  when  the  up- 
risen moon  showered  down  its  full  ra- 
diance on  the  jasmine-  covered  walls  of 
her  low  white  cottage,  I  was  ritting 
with  my  new  friend  on  the  bench  be- 
side her  own  door,  still  listening  with 
unflagging  interest  to  her  "  thick- 
coming"  recollections,  and  even  to  the 
fondly  unconscious  repetitions  poured 
out  from  the  fulness  of  long  pent-up 
feelings. 

Many  were  the  after  visits  I  paid  to 
Nora's  cottage,  and  more  than  once  I 
stood  beside  the  faithful  creature  on 
the  churchyard  sod,  under  that  small 
marble  tablet  in  the  ivy  wall;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  speechless 
intensity  with  which  she  gazed  upon 
its  affecting  record,  nor  the  after  burst 
of  bitter  feeling,  when,  pointing  to  the 
green  gra?e  beneath,  she  passionately 
exclaimed, — "  And  there  she  lies  low 
—the  flower  of  the  world  !^-laid  there 
by  a  broken  heart !" 

I  would  not  venture  to  relate  the 
somewhat  uneventful,  but  not  uninte- 
resting, story  of  Millicent  Aboyne,  ex- 
actly as  I  heard  it  from  the  faithful 
Nora,  whose  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm and  strong  prejudices,  combined 
with  ^er  devoted  action  for  the  de- 
ceased lady,  made  it  almost  impossible 
that  she  should  afford  a  fair  statement 
of  the  painful  circumstances,  which, 
in  her  firm  opinion,  had  consigned  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Abovne  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  But  I  nad  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  poor  Nora  s  relation 
with  information  derived  from  less 
questionable  sources,  and  so  gathered 
together,  with  impartial  selection,  the 
details  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
arrange,  in  memory  of  my  visit  to  Sea 
Vale  Churchyard. 
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The  father  of  MiUiceiit  Aboyne 
vts  a  dcBcendant  of  one  of  the  most 
andent  Milesian  families,  whose  gene* 
atogy,  had  I  listened  to  Nora,  I  might 
have  given  in  nninterrupted  succession 
from  Brian  Borou.    But  if  the  royal 
bkod  had  flowed  uncontaminatedfrom 
generation  to  generation  into  the  veins 
^kte  posterity,  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  royal  treasure  had  been 
tnasmitted  along  with  it,  and  Colonel 
Aboyne,  the  last  lineal  descendant, 
had  still  to  carve  out  his  fortune  vrith 
hii  sword,  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion dbsolved  the  Irish  brigade  in  the 
aovioe  of  France,  as  an  officer  of  which 
corps,  and  a  most  accomplished  gentle* 
man,  he  had  alreadv  been  flatteringly 
distinguished  at  the  Court  of   the 
Toiieries.     To  Ireland,    where  the 
yoang  soldier  still  possessed  a  few 
acres  of  bog,  and  the  sh^  of  an  old 
tower — the  wreck  of  bTgone  prospe- 
rity— he  betook  himself  on  the  first 
overthrow  of  his  Gallic  fortunes,  with 
the  intention  of  resuming  his  military 
career,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
permit,  in  the  English  service.    But  a 
^ain  of  causes,   which  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  detail,  combined  to 
procrastinate   the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  and,  at  length,  so  fatally  in- 
fluenced the  enthusiastic  and  high- 
mirited  character  of  the  young  soldier, 
tnat,  without  having  calculated  the 
eonseqnences  of  his  unguarded  zeal  in 
what  be  considered  the  cause  of  the 
opptessed — far  less  having  contem* 
platedactual  reht llion— he  found  him- 
self deeply  invoWed  in  the  schemes  of 
desperate  men,  and,  finally,  sharing 
with  them  the  penalties  of  imprison- 
ment, and  probably  approaching  con- 
demnation.   The  horrors  of  his  fate 
were  bitterly  aggravated  by  anxiety 
for  a  belov^  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  lately  united — whose  very  ex- 
btence  seemed  bound  up  with  his  own 
-^or  he  had  married  her  a  destitute 
snd  fnendleas  English  orphan  —  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land — ^affectingly 
cast  upon  his  compassionate  protec* 
tM>n,  in  her  hour  of  extreme  necessity. 
For  her  sake,  life  was  precious  to  him 
on  any  terms  not  incompatible  with  a 
aoldier's  honour ;  and  he  ventured  on 
a  plan  of  escape  so  hazardous,  that 
Bone    but   desperate    circumstances 
could  have  made  it  other  than  an  act 
of  madness.    It  fatally  miscarried — 
for  in  the  act  of  lowering  himself  from 
a  wall  of  immense  height,  the  frail 


cold  to  which  he  trusted  failed  him, 
and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
— r&>taken— and  re*conveved  to  his 
dungeon  with  a  fractured  arm  and 
thigh,  and  such  other  material  iniuries, 
as  made  it  more  than  doubtful  whether 
his  life  would  be  prolonged  to  pay  the 
probably  impending  forfeiture.    He 
was,  however,  spared  by  divine  mercy, 
and  by  judicial  lenity.  Colonel  Aboyne 
was  proved  to  have  been  almost  un- 
wittingly involved  in  the  guilt  of  great 
ofieuders,  from  whom  Justice  having 
exacted  the  dread  penalty,  was  content 
to  relax  from  her  rigorousdemands, 
in  favour  of  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent ;  and  the  almost  hopeless  prisoner 
was  restored  to  Hberty,  and  to  his 
young,  devoted  wife,  too  blest  to  re- 
ceive him  back,  as  it  were  from  the 
confines  of  the  grave,  though  he  re* 
turned  to  her,  and  to  their  ruinous 
home— the  wreck-— the  shadow  of  hia 
former  self,  with  a  frame  and  consti- 
tution irreparably  injured  by  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  late  enterprise. 
The  heavy  charges  of  his  trial  had 
compelled  him  to  mortgage  his  small 
patrimony,  on  which  (thus  burdened) 
It  became  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain even  his  moderate  establishment. 
Ireland  was  become  distasteful  to  him, 
and  the  languishing  health  of  Mrs 
Aboyne  requiring  a  milder  climate 
than  that  of  their  northern  residence, 
he  lent  a  not  unwilling  ear  to  her 
timidly  expressed  longing  once  more 
to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  her  native 
Devonshire ;  and  disposing  (not  with- 
out a  pang)  of  Castle  Aboyne,  and 
every  rood  of  his  diminished  heritage, 
with  the  small  sum  thus  realized,  he 
departed  for  England  ;  and  with  his 
gentle  wife,  and  two  faithful  servants 
•—Nora  Carthy  and  her  husband — was 
shortly  established  in  a  small  dwelling 
at  Sidmouth. 

More  than  one  season  of  pensive 
tranq^uillity,  rather  than  of  positive 
happiness,  was  permitted  them,  in 
that  beautiful  retreat— but  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  long  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs  Aboyne,  and  her  life— • 
though  sinking  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble d^ees,  was  not  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  sixth  summer  of  their  re- 
siclcnce  in  England.  During  that  in- 
terval she  had  given  birth  to  two  chil- 
dren. One  only — a  little  girl,  in  her 
fifth  year,  survived  her  mother,  to  be 
the  comfort  of  her  afflicted  father, 
and,  as  she  grew  up,  the  support  and 
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blessiDf;  of  his  infirm  and  solitary 
state.  The  faithful  Nora  hftd  lost  her 
onlv  child  about  the  time  of  the  yonng 
Millicent's  birth,  and  she  had  taken 
the  latter  to  her  bosom>  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  Mrs  Aboyne 
being  unable  to  nurse  her  own  infant 

Nora  was  widowed  also,  before  her 
mistress's  death,  so  that  her  whole 
stock  of  warm  afiTections  centred  in 
her  ornhan  nursling,  and  in  the  mas- 
ter, whose  fortunes  she  had  followed 
through  good  and  through  evil. 

The  residence  of  Sid  mouth  beco- 
ming distasteful  to  Colonel  Aboyne, 
after  the  death  of  his  beloved  compa- 
nion, he  removed,  with  his  little  fa- 
mily, to  a  more  secluded  spot  on  the 
same  western  coast,  the  obscure  vil- 
lage of  Sea  Vale,  where  motives  of 
economy,  as  well  as  choice,  induced 
him  finally  to  fix  his  permanent 
abode. 

Uneventful,  but  not  unblessed, 
flowed  on  the  existence  of  the  inmates 
of  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  till  the  young 
Millicent  was  grown  up  into  woman- 
hood, in  the  opinion  of  her  doting 
father,  as  fair  and  perfect  a  creature 
as  was  ever  formed  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  mortal  nature,  and  in  that  of 
Nora  Carthy,  something  still  more 
faultless — an  earthly  angel ! — the  ob- 
ject of  her  idol  worship,  though  the 
warm-hearted  Irishwoman,  having 
been  brought  up  by  her  roi'^tress. 
Colonel  Aboyne's  mother,  in  the 
Protestant  communion,  professed  to 
abjure  all  Popish  abominations.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  little  narrative,  that  the  pa- 
rents of  Colonel  Aboyne  were  of  a 
divided  faith,  and  that  he  himself-* 
though  educated  in  his  father's  tenets 
—those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
—had  received  from  his  mother's 
early  example,  and  restricted  influ- 
ence, such  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  an  in  after  time,  when 
he  became  the  inhabitant  of  a  Protest- 
ant country,  the  husband  of  a  wife  of 
that  persuasion,  matured  into  sincere 
belief  in  that  faith  which  had  been 
her  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
amid  the  pangs  of  separation,  the  mu- 
tual pledge  of  future  reunion.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  little 
Millicent  was  brought  up  in  the  be- 
lief which  had  become  that  of  both 
her  parents ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  Colonel  Aboyne  had  precluded  all 
possibility  of  giving  her  any  other  ad«* 
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t^ntages  of  education,  beyond  those 
in  his  own  power  to  impart.  Happily 
his  capabilities  of  tuition  extended  to 
the  conferring  of  every  thing  really 
valuable,  and  even  beyond  those  at- 
tainments, to  many  of  the  omameirtal 
acquirements,  which,  like  the  capital 
of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  so  gracefully 
surmount  the  more  solid  substruc* 
ture. 

The  mind  of  Millicent  Aboyne  was, 
therefore,  not  only  stored  with  sacred 
knowledge  and  useful  information^ 
but  she  could  read  Italian  and  French 
withnerfectfacility, — drew  landscapes 
and  flowers  with  more  taste  and  truth 
than  is  ever  evinced  by  half  the  spoiit 
children  of  fortune,  on  whom  rsst 
sums  have  been  lavished,  to  entitle 
them  to  daub  hot-pressed  card-board 
with  likenesses  of  things  that  never 
existed  in  "  heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath ;"  and  even  acquired 
so  much  skill  in  instrumental  music, 

J  to  accompany  a  naturally  sweet  and 
exible  voice,)  as  could  be  taught  by 
her  father's  crippled  hand  on  an  old 
Spanish  guitar,  the  chords  of  which  he 
had  touched  in  his  youth  with  such 
perfect  execution,  as,  in  unison  with 
vocal  powers  of  uncommon  richnc^Sy 
had  won  for  the  gay  and  handsome 
soldier,  many  a  sweet  smile  and  ad- 
miring glance,  from  the  circle  of 
court  beauties,  of  which  Marie  An- 
toinette was  the  eclipsing  cynosure. 
Many  a  ear  which  snrinks  fatigued 
and  unedificd  from  astounding  bra- 
vuras,  and  scientific  hors  d'autres^ 
running  matches  against  time  with 
scampering  accompaniments  on  grand 
p^'anos,  might  have  drank  in  delight- 
edly the  sweet  and  perfect  melody 
of  two  blended  voices,  harmonising 
with  now  and  then  a  harp- like  chord, 
which  often  sounded  at  nightfall  from 
within  the  small  low  parlour  of  Sea 
Vale  Cottage,  or  from  the  honey- 
suckle arbour  in  its  little  gardtn, 
when  the  warm  summer  evenings  drew 
thither  the  father  and  his  child,  with 
the  tea*  table,  and  Millicent's  work- 
basket,  the  Colonel's  old  guitar,  and  his 
still  treasured  "cahier  de  romances 
nouvelles,  imprim^es  a  Pjris  I'an  mil- 
sept  cents  quatrevingt  douze."  But 
though  this  venerable  recueil  was  pri- 
zed by  Colonel  Aboyne  as  a  relic  of 
the  pleasurable  days  of  youthful  va- 
nity— when  hope  was  hign,  and  "  the 
world  all  before  him  where  to  choose" 
—and  though  visions  of  ''  long- faded 
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dflries"  puMd  before  his  eyes,  as  thejr 
dndl  on  the  fiimiliar  music,  and  he 
bummed  oncoiiacioaBly  the  old  faToiir* 
lie  aira,  he  took  hat  deeper  delight  in 
tMchiDg  MilHoent  the  aongs  of  his 
own  natiTe  land,  and  in  mingling  his 
foioe  with  hers  in  those  wild  and 
duJUing  harmonies.  In  one  of  those 
— the  toaching  Gramaehree — the 
united  stndns  were  sweetly  swelling, 
when  late  in  the  twilight  of  a  smn- 
mer  evening  a  solitary  stranger  stroll« 
ed  down  the  shady  green  lime  which 
boonded  Colonel  Aboyne's  garden, 
and  passed  dose  bdiind  the  honey* 
socUe  arboor*  It  was  not  in  nature 
—not  in  that  stranrn's  nature— to 
pass  onward  unheedful  of  those  me-* 
lodious  sounds,  which  poured  forth 
80  unexpectedly,  as  it  were  in  hisyery 
path;  and  there  he  Ungated— H[fbr 
atrain  succeeded  strain) — tul  the  bright 
moon  dimhed  high  in  heayen,  and  the 
nnseenharmoni8ts,de8istingfh>m  their 
▼ocal  laboors,  began  to  converse  with 
eadi  other  in  such  sweet  tones  of  af- 
fectionate familiarity,  as  would  have 
riveted  the  listeners  attention  even 


)  forcibly  than  the  preceding  miH 
sic,  had  he  not  started  away  from  even 
a  momentary  indulgence  of  disho- 
Dourable  curiosity.  His  forbearance 
was  not  unaccompanied,  however,  by 
views  of  ultimate  compensati<m ;  and 
DO  later  than  the  following  morning, 
the  Village  Doctor,  a  worthy  and  8en« 
fiihle  man,  ever  a  welcome  visitant  at 
Sea  Vale  Cotta^,  was  accompanied. 
In  his  early  visit  to  its  inmates,  by  a 
stranger  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
whom  he  introduced  to  Colonel  and 
Miss  Abqyne  as  the  Rev.  Mr  Vernon, 
the  new  curate  of  Sea  Vale. 

Horace  Vernon  was  one  of  many 
diildren,  theorphans  of  a  deceased  der- 
gyman ;  and  his  widowed  mother  had 
sciained  her  overburdened  means  to 
the  very  uttermost,  to  continue  him 
at  the  University  for  two  years  after 
his  father'ssttdden  and  untimely  death* 

Beycmd  that  important  period  she 
was  powerless  tosssist  him ;  and  when 
he  wsa  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
desirable  curacy  of  Sea  Vale  on  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  her  maternal  an- 
xieties, so  mr  relieved  on  his  account, 
woe  naturaUy  engrossed  by  the  more 
fvessing  claims  ofher  younger  child- 
ren. Horsce  was  well  content  with 
his  sllotted  station.  From  his  earliest 
teooUection,  accustomed  to  retirement, 
and  to  the  strict  though  respectable 
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frugality  of  his  father's  household, 
snd  sutgected,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  college  Ufe,  to  the  innumerable 
privations  and  mortifications  insena* 
rable  from  the  station  of  a  poor  scho- 
lar among  the  weslthy  and  the  prodi- 
gal, he  had  acquired  no  habits  or  ideas 
inimicd  to  the  life  of  obscure  useful^ 
ness  apparently  designed  for  him. 
There  nad  never  been  any  rational 
prospect  of  his  obtaining  church  pre* 
mrmenty  unless  he  should  fsg  his  way 
up  the  deriod  ladder,  by  college  tu« 
tmhip,  or  private  connexions  other-i 
wise  rormed  at  the  University;  and 
this  course  he  might  have  pursued 
successiiill^,  had  his  father  lived  to 
continue  him  at  college,  and  to  exdte 
him  to  the  necessary  exertions.  But 
his  was  not  an  enerptic  character.  It 
was  amiable,  aflfectionate,  and  fed<« 
ing— endowed  with  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  td^t,  much  refined  and  ele- 
j;ant  taste,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  act- 
m^  up  to  every  mord  and  religious 
prmdple.  Add  to  this  a  very  hand- 
some person  and  engaging  a£(dress,  a 
little  leaven  of  vanity,  and  a  too  great 
liability  to  be  influenced,  even  against 
his  better  judgment,  by  the  grseeful 
and  showy,  in  opposition  to  more  solid 
but  less  attractive  qudities,  and  the 
sketch  of  Horace  Vernon's  character 
wiU  be  fdthfttl  as  a  mere  outline. 
This  little  history  affords  no  scope  for 
Flemish  painting. 

So  constituted  and  endowed,  the 
young  curate  settled  himielf  very  con- 
tentedl  jr  at  Sea  Vde,  and  was  not  long 
in  makmff  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion cm  aU  classes  throughout  the  psp 
rish.  He  was  unafibctedly  earnest  and 
sincere  in  his  pulpit  duties,  and  not 
less  anxious  to  fhlfil  all  others  annex- 
ed to  his  pastord  charge.  And  he  did 
fulfil  them  very  respectably,  and  so 
as  to  give  almost  generd  satiafaction ; 
though,  it  mustbeconfessed,  not  with- 
out occadonally  yielding,  and  often 
doing  violence,  to  certain  feelings  of 
morbid  refinement,  which  revolted 
with  sickening  disgust  from  many  of 
those  scenes  of  human  misery  which 
must  come  under  the  eye  of  the  zesl- 
ous  minister,  and  ftom  which  the 
fdthful  follower  of  Him  who  ''  went 
about  doing  ^ood,"  will  not  shrink 
back  with  isstidious  weakness. 

Exactly  twdve  months  from  that 

sweet  summer  evening  when  Horace 

Vernon  was  arrested,  in  his  first  stroll 

round  the  village,  Uienoeforth  to  be 
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hit  home^  by  the  plaintiye  air  of 
*'  Gramachree,"  breathed  in  vocal  uni* 
son  from  behind  the  high  holly-hedge 
which  separated  him  from  Colonel 
Aboyne's  garden  ;^-exactly  «  twelve- 
month from  that  weU*remembered 
evening,  the  young  cnrate  was  seated 
in  the  arboar  lottAtn  thatholly-hedge^ 
and  his  voioe^  in  lieu  of  her  father's, 
was  mingling  with  that  of  Millicent 
Aboyne  in  the  same  touching  har- 
mony, while  her  hand  lightly  swept 
the  chords  of  the  old  guitar ;  and  Co- 
lonel Aboyne,  reclining  comfortably  in 
his  large  arm-chair,  the  "  cahier  de 
romances  nouvelles"  lying  on  his 
cushioned  footstool,  gaaed  with  tender 
complacency  on  the  twain,  thenceforth 
to  be  inseparably  united  in  his  affec- 
tions,— ^for  his  Millicent  was  the  affi- 
anced wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Such  had  been  the  very  natural, 
the  almost  inevitable,  result  of  an 
acquaintance  and  intimacy  fbrmed 
between  two  amiable  and  attractive 
young  persons,  brought  perpetually 
together  under  such  dreumstances  as 
chancterised  the  intercourse  of  Ho- 
race Vernon  and  Millicent  Aboyne. 
Had  they  become  acquainted  in  the 
concourse  of  the  world,  or  even  been 
thrown  together  in  a  circle  rather  more 
diversified  than  that  small  group 
which  constituted  their  world  at  Sea 
Vale,  it  is  possible,  nav;  even  proba- 
ble, that  neither  would  have  conceived 
for  the  other  a  warmer  sentiment  than 
kindness  and  friendly  interest,  for  in 
many  points  they  differed  essentially ; 
and  Millicent,  more  than  two  years 
older  than  Vernon,  gentle  and  serious 
almost  to  pensiveness,  elesant  and 
pleasing  in  person,  radier  than  stri- 
kingly beautiful,  and  characterised  by 
peculiar  diffidence  and  simnlidty  of 
manner,  would  hardly  have  oeen  dis- 
tinguished among  the  more  youthful, 
the  more  brilliant,  the  more  showily 
accomplished,  by  one  so  peculiarly 
Hable  as  was  Horace  Vernon  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  those  graces  which  excite 
most  general  admiration. 

But  he  had  never  mixed  in  general 
society ; — had  never,  in  the  small  cir- 
cle of  his  connexions  and  acouaint- 
anoe,  seen  any  thinj^  half  so  fair,  so 
elcjgant,  and  attractive,  as  the  sweet 
Millicent.  The  high-bred  manners  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  were  also  delightfiil 
to  his  really  refined  taste;  and  the  kind 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  ever 
welcomed  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  won  on 


his  best  affisetions,  while  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  its  inmates  awakened  his 
warmest  sympathiea.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstsnces,  Horace 
should  attach  himself  devotedly  to  Miss 
Aboyne,  nor  that  she,  whose  inter- 
course with  the  world  had  been  even 
more  limited  than  her  lover's,  should 
return  his  affection  with  the  warmth 
and  truth  of  a  first  and  perfect  tender- 
ness, without  questioning  with  her- 
self, whether  the  amiable  and  enga- 
ging qualities  which  hsd  won  her  un- 
practised heart,  were  built  upon  that 
stable  groundwork  which  formed  the 
basis  of  her  own  gentle  and  diffident 
character.  Essentially  requisite  it  was 
to  the  present  peace  and  future  happi- 
ness of  Horace  and  Millicent,  that  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  stability  ahonld 
be  among  their  leading  characteristics, 
—for  prudence,  or  rather  necessity,  de- 
ferred to  a  distant  period  their  hope  of 
being  united. 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  twelfth 
mouth  of  their  acquaintance  that  Ver- 
non had  ventured  to  declare  to  Colonel 
Aboyne  his  attachment  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  to  ask  his  parental  sanction  to 
their  future  union.  To  this  step  he 
had  been  emboldened  by  the  promise 
of  a  small  living  firom  an  old  friend 
and  college  pupil  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther; and  the  present  incumbent  being 
far  advanced  in  years,  there  was  a  ra- 
tional prospect  of  Vernon's  becoming, 
at  no  remote  period,  master  of  such  a 
moderate  competence  as  might  enable 
him  to  marry,  without  subjecting  the 
object  of  his  affections  to  the  miseries 
of  genteel  poverty. 

Colonel  Aboyne,  who  had  become 
warmly  attached  to  Horace,  was  well 
content  to  accept  his  proposals  for 
that  darling  daiighter,  the  thought  of 
whose  friendless  and  wellnigh  desti- 
tute condition,  in  the  event  of  her  be- 
coming an  orphan,  not  onljr  baniahed 
sleep  too  often  from  bis  pillow,  but 
wrapt  him  in  many  a  fit  of  deep  and 
sad  abstraction,  while  listening— a|>- 
parently  listening — ^to  the  sweet  music 
of  her  silvery  voice,  or  sitting  with  her 
at  the  social  board,  where  she  **  caily 
piest  and  smiled,"  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  she  inspired.  His  consent 
was  therefore  cordially  and  joyfully 
yidded ;  and  to  Horace  and  Millicent, 
the  state  of  sanctioned  and  untroubled 
happiness  which  succeeded  their  b^ 
trotnment,  seemed  for  a  time  so  nesr 
the  perfection  of  earthly  felidty,  that 
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ewen  he  (the  more  UDpanioned,  but 
not  more  devoted,  of  toe  twain^  oon- 
tempUted,  with  tolerable  equanimity, 
the  possible  interveDtion  of  two  or 
diree  years — (a  very  reasonable  allow- 
ance  of  life  to  the  old  incumbent)^* 
between  bis  present  condition  of  pro« 
bationary  bliss,  and  the  union  wnich 
was  to  render  it  complete.  Almost 
domesticated  with  Colonel  Aboyne  and 
his  daughter,  to  the  former  he  looked 
«p  with  filial  affection  and  respect; 
and  his  more  tender  and  intimate  as- 
sociation  with  Miliioent's  finely-consti- 
tuted mind  insensibly  led  to  the  hap* 
piest  results  in  his  own  character^ 
which  gradually  settled  into  a  steadi* 
Bess  of  pursuit  and  principle  well  be* 
fitting  lus  sacred  profession,  and  hold* 
ing  out  the  fairest  promise  of  wedded 
happiness  to  his  affianced  wife,  who 
amauly  went  hand  in  hand  with  her 
dntined  partner  in  all  the  sweet  and 
holy  chanties  constituting  so  essential 
a  portion  of  pastoral  duty.  Never, 
perhaps,  (allowing  for  the  alloy  which 
must  temper  all  earthly  happiness,) 
were  assembled  happier  persons  thui 
the  Uiree  ntting  together,  as  lately  de^ 
scribed,  under  the  honeysuckle  arbour 
in  Colonel  Aboyne  s  garden,  in  the 
warm  twilight  of  that  sweet  summer 
evening.  Horace  and  MiUicent  had  re- 
turned from  a  long  ramble,  and  many 
benevolent  visits  among  the  more  dis« 
tant  oottagen  of  their  extensive  par 
lisb. 

They  had  felt  that  '^  when  the  eye 
saw,  it  blessed  them ;"  and  the  tender 
and  serious  heart  of  Millioent,  in  par- 
ticular, overflowed  with  that  blissful 
conviction,  and  with  the  delightful 
assurance,  that  her  heaveniy,  as  well 
as  her  earthly  parent,  did  indeed  sane* 
tion  her  intended  union,  and  that  her 
lot,  and  that  of  her  chosen  partner, 
cast  as  it  was  in  the  quiet  vale  of 
sweet  retirement  and  safe  mediocrity, 
where,  nevertheless,  opportunities  of 
doing  good  would  be  abundantly  af- 
forded, was  one  so  peculiarly  favour- 
ed, that  while  she  thought  thereon 
tesis  swdled  into  her  dove-like  eyes, 
and  she  faltered  out  something  of  her 
feelinga — (for  what  tongue  could  speak 
them  fluently?)— to  him  on  whose 
arm  ahe  leant  in  tender  and  perfect 
eoofidenoe.  So  time  passed  on  with  tbe 
betrothed  lovers,  accompanied  in  its 
progress  by  all  of  pleasantness  and 
enjoyment  that  could  compensate  for 
prociacted  expectation.  Anaon,andon 
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it  paascd  still  plessantly— still  hap- 
pily on  the  whole,  but  to  a  length  of 
probation  so  little  anticipated  by  Ver- 
non— so  unchangeable  as  to  any  im- 
mediate prospect  of  termination,  that 
something  of  the  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred b^n  to  steal  into  his  heart, 
and  now  and  then  betrayed  itself,  even 
to  Millicent,  by  a  fretful  tone  or  word, 
or  a  look  of  languor  and  suUenness, 
even  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and 
interests  which  to  her  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  soothing  and  salutary  influ- 
ence. 

A  year — ^two— three — four  year8«-> 
(in  trutb,  an  awful  amount  in  the  sum 
of  human  life!)  passed  on,  at  first 
swiftly  and  happily,  then  with  more 
tedious  pace,  and  at  last  heavily,  and 
sometimes  sadly,  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage. 
Still  existing  curcumstanoes  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  all  parties,  as 
when,  four  summers  back,  they  felt 
themselves  the  hap{)iest  and  most  con- 
tented of  human  beings.  But  as  years 
crept  on  with  Colonel  Aboyne,  his 
anxiety  to  see  his  child  securely  esta- 
blished became  naturally  greater,  and 
he  could  not  but  occasionally  observe 
and  lament,  that  though  Vernon's  at- 
tachment to  Millicent  suffered  no  ap- 
parent diminution,  feelingsof  despond- 
ency and  irritability  were  growing 
fast  upon  his  character,  where  they 
might  acquire  a  fatal  infiuence,  not  to 
be  counteracted  hereafter  by  the  tardy 
operation,  of  happier  circumstances. 
And  Millioent  I  she  was  too  well  aware, 
even  more  so  than  her  father,  of  the 
morbid  change  which  was  efiecting  hi 
her  lover's  mind,  composed  as  it  was 
by  nature  of  gay  and  happy  elements. 
Poor  Millicent !— how  many  thorns 
had  already  sprung  up  in  that  peace- 
ful path,  which  but  sp  lately  she  had 
accounted  peculiarly  favoured  I  Ver- 
non's affection  for  her,  though  less 
ardently  demonstrated  than  when  they 
first  exchanged  their  plighted  troth, 
she  verily  believed  to  be  entire  and 
sincere  as  in  those  halcyon  days ;  and 
her  feelings  towards  nim  had  but 
matured  into  deeper  and  more  holy 
tenderness— entire  and  self- devoting, 
such  as  only  woman's  heart  can 
cherish — ^not  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  beloved  object,  though 
sweetly  extenuating  and  excusipg 
them,  with  unconscious  ingenuity. 
Miss  Aboyne  could  not  but  observe, 
also,  that  the  broad  open  brow  of  her 
dear  father  was  more  frequently  con- 
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tracted  with  deep  and  open  lines  than 
she  had  ever  yet  seen  imprinted  there 
—and  she  fancied  too— (it  migkt  be 
mdy  fancy) — that  there  was  a  percep- 
tible change  in  his  whole  person  and 
deportment,  as  if  Time  were  hurrying 
him*  on  with  more  hasty  strides  than 
the  imperceptibly  downward  pace  of 
natural  decline. 

Millicent's  tender  apprehensions 
were  not  wholly  groundless ;  Colonel 
Aboyne's  constitution,  impaired  by 
former  severe  suffering,  had  of  late 
felt  the  pernicious  influence  of  in« 
creased  mental  disquietude,  and  again^ 
the  physical  ailment,  reacting;  on  the 
moral,  brought  on  a  train  of  those  ner« 
vous  miseries,  scarcely  to  be  repelled 
by  any  efibrt  of  reason  and  self-cbn- 
trol,  even  when  perfectly  imaginary ; 
and  unhappily  tnere  was  too  much 
reason  for  Colonel  Aboyne's  uneasi- 
ness.  He  persuaded  himself  the  hour 
was  fast  approaching  which  would 
make  his  daughter  not  only  a  friend- 
less, but  almost  a  destitute  orphan,  her 
sole  inheritance  comprising  the  small 
oottage  they  inhabited,  and  a  sum  of 
money  scarce  amounting  to  hundreds, 
though  the  accumulated  whole  of  his 
small  annual  savings,  religiousl  v  hoard- 
ed, with  whatever  sacrifice  of  nis  own 
comforts,  since  the  hour  of  his  darling's 
birth.  The  circumstances  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Horace  Vernon  were 
such  as  would  also  render  her  situa- 
tion one  of  greater  difficulty,  if  the 
period  was  still  to  be  deferred  when 
she  might  be  taken  from  a  father's  to 
a  husband's  home ;  and  while  revol- 
ving all  these  perplexities  in  his  sleep- 
less and  solitary  hours.  Colonel  Aboyne 
was  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the  fre- 
quently impatient  proposals  of  Horace 
for  his  immediate  union  with  MiUi- 
cent;  and  thus,  leaving  fearlessly  to 
Providence  all  care  for  the  future, 
they  might  form  for  the  present  one 
humble  and  contented  family,  under 
the  peaceful  roof  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage. 
But  Colonel  Aboyne  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  distresses  which  might 
tread  dose  on  such  a  measure  to  sanc- 
tion it,  except  as  one  of  imperious 
necessity ;  and  at  length,  after  long  and 
harassing  reflection,  he  determine  on 
the  execution  of  a  project,  to  which  no- 
thing less  than  overpowering  anxiety 
for  ms  beloved  child  could  have  recon- 
ciled his  high  spirit  and  fastidious  feel- 
ings. It  was  no  less  an  enterprise  (great 
indeed  to  the  long-secluded  valetudi* 
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narian)  than  to  revisit  the  land  of  his 
birth — ^the  home  of  his  forefatheis^  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  recovering  from  a 
distant  kinsman  the  amount  of  a  pe- 
cuniary loan,  lent,  in  thegenerouacon- 
fidence  of  unsuspicious  youth,  without 
further  security  than  the  word  of  a 
friend^  which  sacred  pledge  had  not 
however  been  redeemed,  on  (kernel 
Aboyne's  written  application,  on  his 
first  establishment  in  England,  and, 
high-spirited  as  he  wss,  no  personal 
consideration  could  have  compelled  a 
second  remonstrance.  But  for  his 
child  ! — ^his  child  !— what  sacrifice 
would  he  not  make  I  what  diflicolties 
would  he  not  encounter !  His  resolve 
was  made^  declared,  and  n>eedily 
acted  upon,  in  spite  of  the  tenaer  di&« 
suasions  of  Milucent,  and  the  frantic 
opposition  of  Vernon.  New  vigour 
seemed  granted  to  him  for  the  nroee* 
cution  of  his  arduous  undertsJdng ; 
and  cheerfully  reassuring  his  anxious 
and  drooping  child,he  firmly  negatived 
her  tender  petition  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  on  the  reasonable  grounds 
that  it  would  not  only  increase  their 
embsrrassments,  if  he  failed  in  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  but,  at  all 
events,  protract  his  absence  from  Sea 
Vale. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  Colond 
Abope's  departure,  and  the  preceding 
evening  was  the  saddest  ever  spent  to- 
gether by  the  father  and  daughter 
m  that  dear  cottage,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  scene  of  thdr  domestic 
happiness.  Autumn  was  somewhat 
advanced,  but  the  glorious  light  of  a 
cloudless  harvest- moon  shone  full  into 
the  little  parlour  casement,  near  which 
sat  together  the  parent  and  the  child — 
side  by  side — her  hand  within  her 
father's,  and  they  were  both  silent. 
Only,  when  Colonel  Aboyne  fondly 
kissed  the  pale  soft  cheek  whidi  rest- 
ed on  his  snoulder,  and  the  full  closed 
eyelids,  with  their  long  lashes  trem- 
bling into  tears  in  the  moonbeam,  poor 
Millicent  turned  her  face  inward  on 
her  father's  bosom,  and  the  suppressed 
grief  half- vented  itself  in  deep  short 
sobs. 

*'  Be  of  good  comfort,  dearest !"  said 
her  father,  mastering  his  own  emotion 
— "  Cheer  up,  my  Milly !  Remember 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  but  for  a  short 
— ^a  very  short  time.  You  and  I  have 
spoiled  each  other,  Milly  I  We  have 
been  too  much  together;  I  should 
have  sent  my  darling  sometimes  away 
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from  me»  lo  have  aoeostomed  her  to 
live  withoat  her  old  father — and  there 
IB  ame.  Mill  j !  who>  if  I  were  gone"— • 
hat  poor  MiIly'B  thick-coming  aobs  told 
him  those  were  not  words  of  comfort 
— and  after  a  minute's  silence^  to  calm 
the  tremor  in  his  own  yoioe,  he  re- 
sumed in  freer  accents.  '*  Look  up^ 
Hilly !'  at  that  bright  full  moon«-be^ 
fore  it  IB  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread, 
▼ou  may  hear  that  I  sm  on  my  way 
home  again,  and — look  up,  Milly !  and 
see  how  gloriously  it  shines  upon  us — 
we  will  for  once  belieye  in  omens,  and 

takeitsbrightpromiiefor" Mil- 

licent  looked  up  just  as  her  father 
stopt  so  abruptly— a  huge  black  bar 
was  drawn  across  the  star  of  promise, 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  while  father  and 
daoght^  were  still  gaxtng  earnestly 
upward,  the  beautifid  luminary  was 
toully  eefipsed. 

The  next  morning  found  Millicent 
and  her  fisithful  Nora  sole  inhabitants 
ofSeaValeCottage.  Vernon hadaccom- 
panied  Colonel  Aboyne  to  the  place  of 
embarkation — an  opportunity  of  confi« 
dential  intercourse  with  hisfuture  son« 
IB-law  gladly  embraced  by  the  anxious 
trar^er.  To  Vernon  he  spoke  unre- 
serredly  of  his  own  internal  convie- 
tion,  that  in  spite  of  that  present  re- 
novation, whicJi  he  gratefully  acknow- 
k^ieed  as  providentially  granted  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, ihe  termination  of  his  earthly 
sqjoum  was  at  no  great  distance.  He 
spoke  of  her,  who  would  then  be  a 
destitute  orphan,  and  he  accepted,  as 
solemnly  as  it  was  offered,  Horace 
Vernon  a  voluntary  promise,  in  case  of 
an  unfavourable  issue  to  Yds  present 
undertaking,  and  of  life  not  being 
spared  him  to  return  to  Sea  Vale,  then 
to  take  to  himself  his  affianced  wife 
so  soon  ss  he  could  win  her  consent 
to  accompan|r  him  to  the  altar, — and 
taking  up  his  abode  with  her  under 
that  lowly  roof,  which  would  be  well- 
n%h  all  me  poor  Millicent's  portion, 
resolve  for  h^  sske  cheerfully  to  con- 
tend with  present— even  protracted 
difSculties,  and'  so  await  (patiently 
trusting  in  Providence)  those  better 
days  they  were  reasonably  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to.  It  was  also  settled 
between  the  friends,  that  with  Milli- 
cent's consent  the  same  arrangement 
should  take  place  soon  after  Colonel 
Aboyne's  return  from  Ireland,  were 
that  return  permitted,  though  unbless- 
ed by  a  fovourable  result  to  the  business 
which  impelled  him  thither. 
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So  having  spoken,  and  confided  to 
each  other  their  mutual  wishn  and 
anxieties,  the  old  man  and  the  young 
one— the  almost  father  and  son,  parted 
at  the  place  of  embarkation,  with  a 
fervent  blessing  and  a  short  farewell 
^— and  from  Cobnel  Aboyne,as  he  stept 
into  the  boat,  a  look  to  Vernon,  and 
an  emphatic  pressure  of  the  hand, 
which,  more  touchlngly  than  language, 
commended  the  absent  Millicent  to 
her  lover's  protection. 

If  soberizing  time,  snd  protracted 
expectation,  had  abated  somewhat  of 
Vernon's  first  enthusiastic  passion,  lua 
feelings  for  Millicent  were  still  those 
of  sincere  and  tender  interest ;  and  with 
all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  his 
late  parting  with  her  father  fresh  in 
his  recollection,  it  was  with  a  revival 
of  even  more  than  former  tenderness 
that  he  met  her  on  his  return,  at  ^ 
little  garden  gate  before  the  cottage, 
of  which  she  was  now  the  sole,  sad 
occupant.  Deep  and  fervent  was  at 
that  moment  his  unuttered  vow  to  be 
indeed  friend,  father,  protector,  hus« 
band— every  thins  to  the  dear  and  gen« 
tie  being  who  might  so  soon  be  dep^kU 
ent  on  him  for  her  all  of  earthly  com- 
fort. Few  words  passed  between  them 
at  their  first  greeUng.  Vernon  hasten- 
ed to  answer  Millicent's  inquiring  look, 
with  an  assurance  that  all  was  well 
with  her  dear  father  when  they  parted 
at  the  place  of  embarkation ;  ana  then 
the  two  entered  the  cottage  together, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  small  hay 
window,  neither  however  occupjring 
the  haep  arm-chair,  which  stood  with 
its  cushioned  foot*  stool  in  the  accus- 
tomed place.  Both  looked  towards  it ; 
and  Vernon,  perceiving  the  direction 
of  Millicent's  tearful  ^nce,  and  weU 
comprehending  the  subject  of  her  fond 
solicitude,  exerted  himself  to  comfort 
and  reassure  her,  till  by  degrees  he 
lured  her  into  the  indulgence  of  more 
cheerfU  thoughts,  and  happier  expect- 
ations. But  as  he  looked  earnestly  in 
her  mild  fair  face,  he  was  struck  with 
the  increased  transparency  of  a  com- 
plexion, always  peculiarlv  delicate, 
but  now  beautiful  widi  an  almost  fear- 
ful beauty;  for  the  naturally  pale, 
though  clear  and  healthful  cheek,  now 
bloomed  with  a  spot  of  the  brightest 
carnation,  and  quickly  glancing  at  the 
hand  he  held  within  his  own,  he  al- 
most started  at  observing  its  sickly 
hue  and  evident  attenuation. 

"  Are  you  well,  MiUy  ?"  he  asked 
abruptly.    "  Quite  well,  dearest  Mil- 
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lioent?  This  little  hand  tellB  a  ferer- 
ish  tale,—- and  those  cheeks !— fle !  fie ! 
Miliy!  you  have  been  a  self- tormentor 
of  late."  And  he  was  but  half  Batis* 
fied  with  her  assurance  that  she  was 
not  ill — had  nothing  to  complain  of, 
only  a  little  occasional  languor — and 
now  that  he  had  brought  her  such  con- 
soling tidings  of  her  dear  father's  pro- 
gress, she  would  rouse  herself  to  hope 
and  cheerfulness,  and  the  resumption 
of  all  their  favourite  pursuits  and  occu- 
pation8>  When  Nora  opened  the  cot- 
tage gate  to  let  out  Vernon  that  even« 
ing,  he  lingered  a  moment  to  speak  a 
kind  word  or  two  to  the  faithful  old 
servant,  and  then,  suddenly  reverting 
to  his  late  startUns;  observations,  he 
said,  ''Millicenthasbeen  worrying  her- 
self to  death,  Nora,  with  anxiety  about 
her  father.  We  must  take  better  care 
of  her,  and  prevent  this,  or  she  will  fret 
herself  into  a  fever ;  I  was  quite  struck 
this  evening  with  her  altered  looks." 
*'  And  was  you  indeed?— and  time  you 
should,  mavbe,"  answered  Nora,  in  her 
driest  and  least  cordial  tone, — for  she 
had  long  discerned  a  change  in  her  dar- 
ling's health  and  spirits,  which  had 
escaped  even  the  parental  eye  and  all 
the  shrewd  quickness  of  doting  affec- 
tion ;  she  had  not  failed  to  remark,  that 
though  the  affianced  lovers  were  to- 
gether as  much  as  formerly,  and  though 
they  met  and  parted,  to  all  appearance, 
as  wectionately  as  ever,  their  separa- 
tion was  too  often  followed  by  a  cloud 
on  Millioent's  brow,  which  had  not 
been  used  to  hang  there  during  sudi 
brief  absences,  and  more  than  once 
Nora  had  surprised  her  weeping  in  her 
own  little  chamber,  after  ner  return 
from  a  walk  with  Vernon.  It  was 
therefore  that  she  replied  to  his  ques- 
tions with  almost  reproachful  coldness; 
but  her  slight  and  vague  displeasure 
was  soon  appeased  by  the  unaffected 
warmth  with  which  he  now  poured 
forth  the  apprehensions  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  so  effectuallv ;  and 
he  slept  not  that  night  for  thinking  of 
Millicent's  burning  hand  and  crim- 
,8oned  cheek,  and  for  wishing  it  were 
day,  that  he  might  revisit  the  cottage, 
and  urge  her  to  see  their  good  friend 
the  village  apothecary,  and  consult  him 
resfiecting  those  symptoms  of  feverish 
debility,  which  he  was  now  persua- 
ded had  been  long  hanging  about  her, 
though  his  own  perceptions  of  the  evil 
had  been  so  tardily  awakened.  Full 
of  these  anxk>us  thoughts  and  inten- 
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tions,  he  presented  himadf  at  Milli- 
cent's breakfast-table  just  as  she  had 
descended  from  her  own  chamber;  but 
felt  almost  immediately  reassured  by 
a  first  glance  at  the  now  natural  hue 
of  her  fair  complexion — ^the  calm  smile 
with  which  sne  greeted  his  appear- 
ance— and  the  soft  coolness  of  the  hand 
extended  to  meet  his  with  affectionate 
welcome.  His  previous  anxiety,  and 
his  earnest  wish  that  she  should  con* 
suit  Mr— «-,  were  not  leftunmention- 
ed,  however;  but,  b^  the  time  break- 
fiist  was  over,  Milhcent  had  so  well 
succeeded  in  talking  and  smiling  him 
out  of  his  fears,  that,  when  Nora  came 
in  to  remove  the  tea- equipage,  he  could 
not  forbear  casting  towanis  her  one 
glance  of  almost  reproachful  exulta- 
tion, which,  however,  obtained  no  other 
return  than  a  look  of  discouraging  se* 
riousness. 

But  after  a  little  time,  even  Nora's 
fond  apprehensivcness  began  to  yield 
to  the  comforting  evidences  of  her  dar- 
ling's daily  renovation.  Long,  and 
frequent,  and  satisfactory  letters  ar« 
rived  from  Ireland,-HUitisfactory  at 
least  as  to  the  point  she  had  moat  at 
heart,  the  welfare  of  her  beloved  fa» 
ther.  Colonel  Aboyne  gave  her  the 
most  positive  assurances,  that  he^  had 
received  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
benefit  from  the  stimulating  effixts  of 
his  voyage  and  journey,  and  the  in- 
fiuence  of  his  native  air ;  and  in  hia 
first  letter  he  expressed  sanguine 
hope  of  a  favourable  result  to  the 
business  he  was  engaged  in.  Succeed- 
ing accounts,  however,  became  on  that 
head  more  discouraging.  Colonel 
Aboyne's  fiattering  expectations  were 
soon  overclouded — at  last  totally  re- 
linquished ;  but  still  he  wrote  cheer- 
fully, consolingly,— spoke  of  himself 
as  returning  as  poor  a  man,  indeed,  as 
when  he  left  his  Milly  and  their  dear 
cottage,  but  a  renewed  one  in  health 
and  vigour,  and  again  looking  forward 
with  tranquil  hope,  not  only  to  the 
union  of  his  children,  (for  so  he  caUed 
both  Horace  and  Millicent,)  but,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  see  them  assured  of 
that  moderate  competence,  which  had 
already  been  withheld  so  far  beyond 
the  term  of  human  calculation.  And 
then  Vernon  breathed  into  Millioent'a 
ear  tbe  arrangements  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  her  father  and  himself, 
respecting  their  almost  immediate 
union  on  Colonel  Aboyne's  return  from 
Irehtnd,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
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dim  Tttit  to  that  oountry ;  and  Mil-  Bat  God  had  appointed  otherwise. 
liceDty  though  ahe  listened  with  sur-  On  the  evening  of  Uiat  day  which 
prise  and  agitation,  did  not  refnse  to  should  have  restored  the  father  and 
raiff  a  compact  ao  tenderly  and  sa-  the  friend  to  his  expecting  dear  ones, 
credly  hallowed.  there  was  a  sound  of  weeping  and 
Colonel  Ahoyne's  last  brief  letter  lamentation,  of  woman's  wail/' with- 
was  merely  to  mention  the  day  of  his  in  the  darkened  parlour  of  Sea  Vale 
embarkation,  and  that  on  whicn,  to  an  Cottage,  where  three  persons  were  as- 
aAnof/ certoiniy,  he  plight  be  expected  sembled  together«-«ll  distinction  of 
at  Sea  Vale;  "and  even  now"  he  rank  forgotten  in  the  common  sorrow- 
wrote — *'  while  I  trace  these  few  last  to  minele  their  tears  for  the  long  ab« 
lines,  methinks  I  see  our  own  dear  sent — the  fondly  expected — who  was 
eotts^,  my  MUly  looking  anxiously  never  more  to  r&  enter  his  earthly 
ont  for  me  from  the  garden  gate,  and  habitation — whose  *'  place  was  to 
Horace  advancing  down  the  green  know  him  no  more." 
koe,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  old  The  packet  on  board  which  Colonel 
cripple,  and  help  him  carefully  down  Aboyne  had  taken  his  passage  had 
the  ladder- steps  of  the  stupendous  gone  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  the 
High-flyer.  Be  there  both  of  you,  my  Channel ;  and  of  the  few  who  were 
doUlren,  that  we  may  together  re-en-  saved,  he  was  not.  MiUicent  was  an 
ter  that  peaceful  abode,  soon,  I  hope,  orphui. 

to  shelter  ns  aU  beneath  its  roof,  one  A. 

nnited  and  contented  family  of  love." 
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"  O  CAME  ye  ower  by  the  Yoke-bum  Ford, 
Or  down  the  king's  road  of  the  deuch  ? 

Or  saw  ve  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright, 
lYha  hae  gane  the  gate  they  baith  shall  rue  ?" 

^  I  saw  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright. 
Ride  up  the  clench  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

The  knight  upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  the  diune  on  one  of  the  silver  grey. 

*'  And  the  kdy's  nalfrey  flew  the  first. 
With  many  a  clang  of  silver  bell ; 

Swift  as  the  raven's  morning  flight. 
The  two  went  scouring  ower  the  fell. 

'*  By  ibis  time  they  are  man  and  wife. 

And  standing  in  St  Mary's  fane ; 
And  the  lady  in  the  grass-green  siUc 

A  maid  you  will  never  see  again." 

**  But  I  can  kill,  thou  sauev  wight. 
And  that  the  runaways  shall  prove ; 

Revenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 
As  maiden  charms  or  maiden's  love." 

*^  Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Good  faith  some  clinking  there  will  be  ,* 

Beshrew  my  heart,  but  and  my  sword. 
If  I  winna  turn  and  ride  with  thee !" 
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Tbey  whipp'd  out  ower  the  Shepherd  cleuch^ 
And  down  the  links  o'  the  Conecleuch  burn ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  swore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love  or  ne'er  return. 

* "  First  fight  your  rival.  Lord  Douglas^ 

And  then  brag  after,  if  you  may; 

For  the  Earl  of  Ross  is  as  brave  a  lord 

As  ever  gave  good  weapon  sway. 

"  But  I  for  ae  poor  siller  merk^ 

Or  thirteen  pennies  an'  a  bawbee^ 
Will  tak  in  hand  to  fight  you  baith^ 

Or  beat  the  winner  whiche'er  it  be.' 

The  Douglas  tum'd  him  on  his  steed. 

And  I  wata  loud  laughter  leuch  he;«- 
"  Of  all  the  fools  I  have  ever  met^ 

Man^  I  hae  never  met  ane  Hke  thee. 

"  Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 

Or  courtly  squire  or  warrior  led  ?" 
''  I  am  a  tinkler,"  quo'  the  wight, 

"  But  I  like  crown-cracking  unco  weel. ' 

When  they  came  to  St  Mary's  kirk. 

The  chaplain  shook  for  very  fear; 
And  aye  he  kiss'd  the  cross^  and  saidi 

**  what  deeyil  has  sent  that  Douglas  here  I 

"  He  neither  values  book  nor  ban^ 

But  curses-all  without  demur ; 
And  cares  nae  mair  for  a  holy  man. 

Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  cur." 

"  Come  hcre^  thou  bland  and  brittle  priest, 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay. 
Where  you  have  hid  the  Lord  of  Ross, 

And  me  lady  that  came  at  the  break  of  day  ?" 

"  No  knight  or  lady,  good  Lord  Douglas, 

Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  morn ; 
And  I  never  saw  the  Lord  of  Ross, 

Since  the  woful  day  that  I  was  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  tum'd  him  round  about. 

And  lookit  the  tinkler  in  the  face ; 
Where  he  beheld  a  lurking  smile. 

And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 

"  How's  thiSj  how's  this^  thou  tinkler  loun  ^ 

Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  to  me  ?" 
"  Faith,  that  I  have !"  the  tinkler  said, 

'*  And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  done  to  thee. 

*'  For  the  Lord  of  Ross,  and  thy  own  trae  love. 

The  beauteous  Harriet  of  Thirlestone^ 
Rade  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  da^ ; 

And  you'll  never  see  that  dear  maid  again. 

''  So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here. 
On  a  wrang  scent,  of  my  own  accord ; 
6 


Jot  bad  yon  met  the  Johnstone  clan. 
They  wad  bae  made  minoe-meat  of  a  lord." 

At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wrodi. 

He  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
Bat  he  strak  the  tinkler  o*er  the  croun. 

Tin  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  his  brow. 

'<  Beshrew  thy  heart/'  quo'  the  tinkler  kd, 
**  Thou  hear'st  thee  most  ungallantly ! 

If  these  are  the  manners  of  a  lord. 

They  are  manners  that  winna  gang  down  wi'  roe." 

'^  Hold  up  thy  hand/'  the  Douglas  cried, 
''  And  keep  thy  distance,  tinkler  loun !" — 

*'  That  will  I  not,"  the  tinkler  said, 

"  Though  I  and  my  mare  should  both  go  down." 

"  I  have  armour  on/'  cried  the  Lord  Douglas, 
**  Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see." — 

**  The  deil  may  care,"  quo'  the  tinkler  lad, 
**  I  shall  have  a  skelp  at  them  and  thee." 

''  You  are  not  horsed,"  quoth  the  Lord  Douglas, 
**  And  no  remorse  this  weapon  brooks." — 

**  Mine's  a  right  good  yaud/'  quo'  tlie  tinkler  lad, 
'*  And  a  great  deal  better  nor  she  looks. 

*'  So  stand  to  thy  weapons,  thou  haughty  lord^ 
What  J  have  taken  I  needs  must  give ; 

Thou  shalt  never  strike  a  tinkler  again^ 
For  the  langest  day  thou  hast  to  live." 

Then  to  it  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell. 
Till  the  fire  from  both  their  weapons  flew  ; 

But  the  very  first  shock  that  they  met  with. 
The  Douglas  his  rashness  'gan  to  rue. 

For  though  he  had  on  a  sark  of  mail. 
And  a  cuirass  on  his  breast  wore  he. 

With  a  good  steel  bonnet  on  his  head. 
Yet  the  blood  ran  trinkling  to  his  knee. 

The  Douglas  sat  upright  and  firm. 

Aye  as  t(M;ether  their  horses  ran ; 
But  Uie  tinkler  laid  on  like  a  very  deil, — 

Siccan  strokes  were  never  laid  on  by  man. 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  tinkler  loun," 
Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din ; 

**  If  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 
A  curse  be  on  thee  and  all  thy  kin !" 

''  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  James  Douglas, 
Than  Lord  James  Douglas  cares  for  me ; 

But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know. 
That  a  tinkler's  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  thev  foosht  on. 

Till  good  Lord  Douglas'  breath  was  gone. 
And  the  tinkler  bore  him  to  the  pround. 
With  rash,  with  rattle,  and  with  groan. 
Vol.  XXV.  Z 
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"  0  hon !  0  hon !"  cried  the  proud  Donglas^ 

"  That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see  I 
For  sure  my  honour  I  have  lost. 

And  a  leader  again  I  can  never  he» 

"  But  tell  me  of  thy  kith  and  kin. 

And  where  was  hred  th^  weapon  hand  ^ 
For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  louns 

That  ever  were  horn  in  fair  Scotland." 

'*  My  name's  Jock  Johnstone/'  quoth  the  wight,— ^ 

*'  I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee ; 
And  here,  take  thou  thy  sword  again. 

And  better  friends  we  two  shall  be." 

But  the  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oatfa> 

That  was  a  debt  he  could  never  owe; 
He  would  rather  die  at  the  back  of  the  dyke. 

Than  owe  his  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 

'*  But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner. 

And  bear  my  livery  and  my  name. 
My  rigbt-hand  warrior  thou  shah  be. 

And  I'll  knight  thee  on  the  field  of  fame." 

*'  Wo  worth  thy  wit,  good  Lord  Douglas, 

To  think  I'd  change  my  trade  for  thine  ; 
Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 

To  live  as  journeyman  of  mine* 

*'  To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque, 

Or  clout  a  goodwife's  yettiin  pan. 
Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 

You'd  make  a  noble  tinkler  man  ! 

"  I  would  give  you  drammock  twice  a-day. 

And  sunkets  on  a  Sunday  morn ; 
And  you  should  be  a  rare  adept 

In  steel  and  copper,  brass  and  horn. 

"  I'll  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 

Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part ; — 
Therefore,  f  pray  you,  think  of  this. 

And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart." 

The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash. 

Answering  with  an  inward  curse,— 
Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  spear. 

That  makes  his  deully  wound  the  worse. 

But  up  there  came  two  squires  renown'd ; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came ; 
And  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  spirits  mounted  in  a  flame. 

And  they  flew  upon  the  tinkler  wight. 

Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey ; 
But  the  tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword. 

And  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

"  Come  one  to  one,  ye  coward  knaves, — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  stced^ 
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I  would  that  ye  were  better  men^ 
For  this  is  glorious  fun  indeed !" 

Before  you  could  hare  counted  twelye. 

The  tinkler's  wondrous  ehivalrye 
Had  both  the  squires  upon  the  swsird. 

And  their  horses  galloping  o'er  the  lea. 

The  tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  heel. 

And  mony  a  biting  jest  esve  he : 
"  O  fie^  for  shame !"  said  Uie  tinkler  lad, 

'*  Siccan  fighters  I  did  never  see !" 

He  slit  one  of  their  bridle  reins,— 

O  what  disgrace  the  conquerkl  feels  ! 
And  he  skelpit  the  squires  with  that  good  tawse. 

Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels. 

The  Douglas  he  was  forced  to  laugh. 

Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tears  ran ; 
''  I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 

In  the  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man." 

Then  he  is  to  Liord  Douglas  gone. 

And  be  raised  him  kindly  by  die  hand. 
And  he  set  him  on  his  gallant  steed. 

And  bore  him  away  to  Henderland. 

**  Be  not  cast  down,  my  Lord  Douglas, 

Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bane. 
For  the  leech's  art  will  mend  the  part. 

And  your  honour  lost  will  spring  again. 

''  'Tis  true,  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name, 

I'm  a  right  fi;ood  tinkler,  as  you  see ; 
For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes. 

Or  clout  oue,  as  my  need  may  be. 

**  Jodc  Johnstone  is  my  name,  'tis  true,— 

But  noble  hearts  are  allied  to  me. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 

And  a  knight  and  earl  as  well  as  thee." . 

Then  Douelas  strain'd  the  hero's  hand. 

And  took  from  it  his  sword  again  ; 
**  Since  thou  art  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 

Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  of  muckle  pain. 

*'  I  might  have  known  thy  noble  form. 

In  that  disguise  thou'rt  pleased  to  wear ; 
All  Scotland  knows  thy  matchless  arm. 

And  England  by  experience  dear. 

^'  We  have  been  foes  as  well  as  friends. 

And  jealous  of  each  other's  sway ; 
But  little  can  I  comprehend 

Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day." 

**  Sooth,  my  good  Lord,  the  truth  to  tell, 

'Twas  I  tnat  stole  your  love  away. 
And  gave  her  to  the  Lord  of  Ross  ' 

An  hour  before  the  break  of  day : 
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"  For  the  Lord  of  Ross  is  my  brother. 
By  all  the  laws  of  chivalrye ; 

And  I  brought  with  me  a  thousand  men 
To  guard  him  to  my  own  countrye. 

"  But  I  thought  meet  to  stay  behind. 
And  try  your  Lordship  to  waylay  ; 

Resolved  to  breed  some  noble  sport. 
By  leading  you  so  far  astray. 

"  Judging  it  better  some  lives  to  spare, 
Mliich  fancy  takes  me  now  and  then. 

And  settle  our  quarrel  hand  to  hand. 
Than  each  with  our  ten  thousand  men. 

*^  God  send  you  soon,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
To  Border  foray  sound  and  hale ; 

But  never  strike  a  tinkler  again, 
If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale/' 

Mount  Benger, 
Jan.  Sth,  1829. 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY  AND  TUB  ITALIANS,  WITH  BEMABKS  ON  ANTIQUITIES 
AND  FINE  ASTS. 


{Continued,) 


XI.    SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  AND  MISS  HART. 


If  Rome  is  the  chosen  seat  of  con- 
templation and  study,  Naples  is  the 
centre  of  all  worldly  and  physical  gra« 
tifications.  The  contrast  is  striking, 
and  I  cannot  yet  accustom  myself  to 
this  crowd  of  thoughtless  beings,  who 
seem  to  exist  only  for  purposes  of 
enjoyment. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  still 
resides  here  as  English  Ambassador, 
and  who  has  so  long  been  a  worshipper 
of  every  thing  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature,  has  at  length  discovered  the 
quintessence  of  nature's  works,  and, 
I  may  add,  the  perfection  of  fine  art, 
in  a  beautiful  girl  who  resides  under 
his  roof.  She  is  an  Englishwoman, 
about  twenty,  with  lovely  features 
and  a  good  person.  Sir  William  has 
had  a  Greek  costume  made  for  her, 
which  displays  the  symmetry  of  her 
fine  figure  to  great  advantage.  Thus 
attired,  and  her  unbraided  hair  stream- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  she  exhibits, 
with  the  aid  of  two  shawls,  a  succes- 
sive variety  of  attitudes,  looks,  and  ges- 
tures, so  novel  and  striking,  that  the 
astonished  .  beholder  fancies  he  is 
dreaming.  This  singular  exhibition 
conveys  at  once,  and  with  wondrous 
life  and  variety,  all  that  innumerable 


artists  have  vainly  employed  the  best 
years  of  their  existence  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  accomplish.  Alternately  stand- 
ing,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  reclining, 
she  displays  the  serious,  the  sad,  the 
penitent,  the  gay,  the  joyous,  the 
bacchanalian,  the  alluring,  the  mena^ 
cing,  the  appalling,  and  the  appalled, 
in  rapid  succession  ;  the  various  gra- 
dations of  emotion  and  passion  suc- 
ceeding, or  growing  out  of  each  other. 
She  understands  also  how  to  heighten 
the  efiect  of  each  scene  by  appropriate 
positions  and  foldings  of  her  veil,  and 
with  a  single  shawl  contrives  a  hun- 
dred difivrent  head-dresses. 

The  old  knight  holds  the  candles  to 
throw  the  most  favourable  lights,  and 
enters  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into 
the  spirit  of  this  novel  and  classical 
exhibition.  He  discovers  in  the  fea- 
tures of  his  fair  one  all  the  antique 
heads,  all  the  fine  profiles  of  the  Si- 
cilian coins,  nay,  even  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  himself !  Whatever  he  may 
fancy,  for  this  I  pledge  myself,  that 
the  joke  is  exquisite  and  unique. 

The  friendship  of  Hamilton  and  his 
fair  one  towards  me  oontinuea  una* 
bated.  I  have  passed  another  day  with 
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item,  and  in  the  ereniog  Miss  Hart 
agun  gratified  us  with  her  rouaical 
and  nimetie  talents.  In  oomplianoe 
with  the  request  of  Hackert  the  paint- 
er, who  dined  with  ns.  Sir  WiUiam 
aifanitted  me  into  hit  secret  repository 
of  works  of  art ;  a  scene  of  wild  eon- 
fuaion,  in  which  spedmens  of  human 
ait  from  every  age  were  strangely 
inlenningled.  Torsi,  hosts,  vases, 
bronzes,  carvings,  paintings,  and  oma^ 
BKDts  of  Sicilian  agate,  amongst  which 
I  observed  a  miniature  chapeL 

In  an  oblong  case  upon  the  ground, 
the  loose  lid  of  which  I  had  the  curio- 
sity to  raise,  I  discovered  two  magni- 
ficent bronse  candelabra.  I  shewed 
them  unobserved  to  Hackert,  and  ask- 
ed him,  in  a  whisper,  if  they  did  not 
greatly  resemble  tnose  we  had  seen  at 
Portici.  With  a  hint  to  say  nothing  of 
them  to  Sir  William,  he  told  me  that 
pnbably  they  had  been  lost  on  their 
wav  from  the  depths  of  Pompeii,  and 
had  foond  a  refuge  in  this  museum. 
Doabtkas  the  view  of  these  and  si- 
milar lucky  acquisitions  is  reserved 
by  the  worthy  Icnight  for  his  most 
confidential  friends. 

While  gazing  around,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  large  upright 
case,  open  on  one  side,  painted  black 
within,  and  adorned  in  front  with  a 
gilt  setting,  like  a  magnificent  picture 
fiime.  On  enquiring  into  the  purpose 
of  this  contrivance,  I  heard  tnat  this 
enthusiastic  lover  of  fine  art  and  fine 
women,  not  satisfied  with  Miss  Hart's 
performances  as  an  animated  statue, 
fiad  metamorphosed  her  into  an  in- 
finitely varied  and  inimitable  paint- 
ing, by  enclosing  her  within  this  golden 
frame,  where  she  delighted  him  by 
personifying^  in  various  attitudes  and 
costumes,  the  antique  figures  of  Her- 
culanenro,  aa  well  as  tbe  most  cele- 
brated designs  of  more  modem  mas- 
ters. In  consequence^  however,  of  the 
sixe  and  weight  of  this  apparatus,  and 
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of  the  difiicnltr  of  removing  it  into 
appropriate  lights,  these  ^hibitions 
had  been  for  some  time  discontinued. 

This  contrivance  of  Sir  William'a 
reminds  me  of  a  favourite  hobby  of 
the  Neapolitans — the  exhibition  of  tbe 
manger,  (presepe,)  which  may  be  seen 
at  Christmas  in  every  church,  and  dis« 
plays  the  adoration  of  the  ahepherds, 
Idngs,  and  angels,  grouped  with  vari- 
oua  degreea  of  taste  and  magnificence. 
The  love  of  the  cheerful  Neapolitana 
for  out-door  ei^oymenta,  has  induced 
them  to  get  up  this  exhibition  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  where  a  hut- 
like wooden  scafiblding  ia  reared,  and 
adorned  with  bushes  of  evergreen. 
The  Madonna,  the  Bambino,  and  the 
various  standing,  kneeling,  and  soar- 
ing accessary  figures,  are  splendidly 
attired,  and  often  at  very  considerable 
expense.  What,  however,  conveya  a 
real,  and,  elsewhere,  inimitable  gran- 
deur to  these  mimic  scenes,  is  the  sn* 
blime  view  of  Vesuvius  and  its  envi- 
rons, which,  through  the  open  scaf* 
folding,  forms  the  background  of  the 
picture. 

It  may  appear  ungrateful  in  one, 
who  has  experienced  so  much  ho8pitidi« 
ty  from  Sir  William,  to  make  the  re- 
mark, but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  his 
amusing  fair  one  appears  to  me  a  most 
unenlightened  personage ;  abounding, 
certainly,  in  personal  fascinations,  but 
destitute  of  mind,  and  of  that  fine  har- 
mony of  feeling  which  conveya  soul 
and  pathos  to  voice  and  language.  In 
singing,  too,  her  tones  are  deficient  in 
the  essential  quality  of  fulness. 

Fine  forms  and  features  abound: 
but  how  rare  is  the  combination  of  a 
fine  organ  with  intense  and  tasteful 
perceptions ;  and  how  much  more 
uncommon  is  the  union  of  these  ad- 
vantages with  distinguished  personal 
beauty! 

Goethe's  Journal,  1787. 


XII.   INDUSTRY  or  THE  POOR  IN  NAPLES. 


I  must  dissent  from  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  Naples  contains 
from  30  to  40,000  idle  paupers.  This 
immession  has  originated  with  tra- 
vellera  from  northern  Europe,  who, 
%norant  or  unmindful  of  the  habits 
and  necessities  inseparable  from  hot 
dimates,  are  too  prone  to  call  every 
man  an  idler  whoianot  toiling  through- 
oat  the  day.   Doling  frequent  and  ac- 


curate observation,  at  all  hours,  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Naples,  I  certainly 
discovered  many  in  the  garb  of  pover- 
ty ;  but  none  of  them,  save  the  infirm 
and  superannuated,  were  unemployed* 
Commencing  my  hours  of  inspection 
early  in  the  morning,  I  ascertained 
that  the  apparent  idlers  in  the  streets 
were  labourers  and  porters,  on  tbe 
stands  allotted  to  them,  waiting  for 
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employers;  calessaros,  or  drivers  of 
one-horse  vehicles^  lounging  with  their 
assistant  boys,  but  at  the  beck  of  any 
one ;  sailors  on  the  Mole^  enjoying  a 
pipe  in  their  hours  of  leisure ;  fish- 
ermen, basking  in  the  sun,  because 
the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  their 
object.  Of  the  numbers  walking  in 
all  directions,  almost  every  one  had 
about  him  some  indication  that  he  was 
employed ;  and  all  the  beggars  were 
either  cripples,  or  very  aged,  or  other- 
wise disabled.  Even  the  children  are 
employed  as  soon  as  they  can  waik,  in 
gathering  chips  and  shavings  near  the 
arsenals,  or  bits  of  wood  thrown  up  on 
the  beach,  which  are  sent  to  Naples,  and 
sold  to  the  poor  artisans.  Children  of 
tender  years  carry  fish  from  St  Lucia, 
and  take  their  stand  in  the  markets  of 
Naples ;  while  some  carry  to  the  city  for 
sale  the  sulphureous  waters,  which  are 
in  great  request  during  the  spring;  and 
others  traffic  in  fruits,  honey,  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats,  with  customers  of 
their  own  age.  It  is  both  comic  and 
interesting  to  watch  one  of  these  tra- 
ding urchins,  whose  whole  stock  and 
utensils  consist  of  a  board,  a  knife,  and 
a  water-melon,  when  he  is  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  boy- customers.  Put- 
ting down  his  board,  he  begins  to  carve 
his  fruit  into  small  and  equal  portions, 
while  the  buyers  are  loudly  telling  him 
to  cut  fairly,  and  the  young  fruit-deal- 
er keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  re- 
ceipts, lest  any  of  his  riotous  custom- 
ers should  abscond  without  paying 
him  his  due.  The  collection  of  ma- 
nure and  garbage  in  the  streets  of  Na- 
ples employs  a  multitude  of  men  and 
boys,  who  toil  early  and  late,  and  con- 
vey their  gatherings,  iu  large  panniers 
upon  asses,  to  the  immense  and  pro- 
ductive market  gardens  which  environ 
the  city,  and  which  derive  from  this 
source  their  luxuriant  and  beautiful 
vegetation:  nor  is  it  uncommon  for 
some  of  these  street- scavengers,  who 
have  no  resource  but  their  industry, 
their  ass,  and  two  panniers,  to  rent  a 
piece  of  garden-ground  on  their  own 
account,  and  reach  a  higher  level  in 
society.  The  number  of  small  traders 
and  pedliirs  em  ployed  in  carrying  about 
refreshments  in  the  hot  seasons,  and 
articles  of  domestic  necessity  at  all  sea- 
sons, is  incredible.  Many  of  the  poor 
obtain  permanent  or  occasional  em- 
ployment from  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers;  and  even  the  people  call- 
ed Lazaroni  are  not  a  shade  behind 
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any  other  class  in  industry.  In  short, 
the  result  of  my  observationB  was  a 
conviction,  that,  amongst  the'  petty 
traders  and  poorest  classes  of  society 
in  Naples,  there  were  few  of  either 
sex,  or  of  any  capable  age,  who  coald 
fairly  be  termed  idlers.  I  adroit,  that 
the  stranger  meets  at  every  turn  num«* 
hers  of  ill-dressed,  and  even  ragged 
people,  but  they  are  certainly  not  with- 
out employment  during  some  portion 
of  the  day  ;  and,  however  parado3ucaI 
it  may  appear,  I  am  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  in  Naples  the  greatest  re- 
lative industry  will  be  found  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  By  indus- 
try, however,  I  do  not  mean  die  toil- 
ing, never-ending  labour  of  northern 
nations,  where  the  necessities,  not  on- 
ly of  the  passing  day,  but  of  the  win- 
ter season,  must  be,  in  some  measure, 
provided  for:  I  mean  that  moderate 
amount  of  daily  labour  which  sufiices 
for  support  in  a  climate  on  which  the 
bounty  of  nature  has  bestowed  a  never- 
ceasing  vegetation,  and  a  consequent 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions, which  raises  the  poorest  classes 
above  the  necessity  of  constant  toil. 
Thus  they  repose  during  the  midday 
heats  for  hours,  and  labour,  not  for 
existence,  but  for  enjoyment.  The  re- 
marks on  the  Cynic  philosophers  in 
De  Paw's  * '  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs," 
are  well  illustrated  by  this  condition 
of  human  society.  *'  In  northern  Eu- 
rope," he  says,  "  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  real  condition  of  these  men, 
whose  principle  of  abstinence  from 
luxuries  was  no  hardship  in  a  climate 
which  yielded  so  abanoantly  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  In  a  country  so  fa- 
voured by  nature,  these  apparently 
destitute  Cynics  could  readily  com- 
mand, not  merely  enough  to  sustain 
life,  but  greatly  to  enjoy  it"  Would 
not  a  Neapohtan  Lazarone,  by  parity 
of  circumstances  and  feelings,  disdain 
the  governorship  of  Siberia,  or  the  re* 
gency  of  Norway  ?  A  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  persevering  ap- 
plication, in  all  classes,  is  a  compaia- 
tive  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  of  northern 
Europe;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
learning  is  confined  to  physicians  and 
official  persons.  The  cler^  abandon 
themselves  to  a  life  of  indolence,  and 
the  nobility  are  devoted  to  luxurious 
and  sensual  gratifications. 
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XIII.    FOPQLAE  IXFROYISATORI. 


The  improTiaatori  of  the  people, 
whose  lutes  Tibrate  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  on  fine  summer  evenings,  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Sitting  near 
mj  open  window,  I  was  observed  by 
one  of  these  wandering  poets,  who 
struck  a  few  chords,  waved  his  hat, 
and  requested  my  commands,  '<  Coai« 
manda  qualche  cosa  di  serio,  di  ma* 
liDomico,  o  una  cantone  graxiosa  e  di- 
kttcTole?  lo  le  posso  servire  oon  tut- 
to!"  Meanwbile  all  my  neighbours  of 
both  sexes  grouped  themselves  around 
him,  and  awaited  in  pleasurable  ex- 
citement my  determination.  I  order- 
ed him  to  make  a  declaration  of  love 
to  the  finest  woman  in  the  assemblage, 
ud  the  people  shouted  with  delight 
at  the  proporaL  The  cunning  impro- 
visatore,  however,  unwilling  to  offtnd 
the  fair  ones  present,  avoided  any  se« 
rioQS  enactment  of  the  character  of 
FSris.  Selecting  the  oldest  and  ugliest 
woman,  he  addressed  to  her  a  most 
fervent  declaration  of  his  passion,  ac- 
companied with  gestures  and  grimaces 
of  extravagant  absurdity.  The  old  la- 
dy betrayed  no  tokens  of  displeasure, 
and  the  younger  ones  were  convulsed 
with  merriment.  "  Bravo,  bravissimo  I 
Vd  siete  I'asso  di  tutti  gli  Improvisa- 
tori  d'ltalia !"  was  the  universal  shout 
ts  the  poet  concluded. 

I  then  requested,  as  a  specimen  of 
bis  tragic  powers^  the  lamentation  of 
a  young  woman  for  the  death  of  her 
lover,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  ship- 
wreck. «'  Sara  serviu,  Signoria !" — 
Commencing  with  a  slow  and  melan- 
choly prelude,  he  sighed  deeply  several 
times,  and  then  he  wept,  and  sang,  and 
screamed  his  tragic  poem  with  such  ef- 
fective pathos,  that  his  listeners  stood 


aghast  widi  wonder  and  sympathy. 
The  women  began  to  shed  tears,  while 
the  men  laughed  at  them,  and  the 
poet,  after  reprobating  the  hard- heart- 
edness  of  the  men,  thanked  the  ten- 
der  fair  ones  for  their  sympathy.  The 
indefatigable  singer  now  proposed  to 
find  subjects  for  given  rhymes,  and 
even  after  I  had  rewarded  his  exer- 
tions with  a  silver  coin,  he  celebrated 
the  Genero&itii  de'  Forestieri  in  a  va- 
ledictory poem. 

Most  of  the  popular  ballads  of  Italy 
are  the  creations  of  there  itinerant  im- 
provisatori.  It  is  the  just  and  natu- 
ral privilege  of  oral  delivery,  to  lay  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  memory  than  ma- 
nuscript and  printed  poems.  How 
greatly  have  the  retentive  faculties  of 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  decli- 
ned since  the  inventions  of  writing 
and  printing !  And  how  much  it  is  to 
be  feared,  tnat  the  continually  increa- 
sing mass  of  printed  works  will  event- 
ually sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means, 
and  crush,  under  its  weight,  Uie  learn- 
ing which  it  is  intended  to  preserve 
and  assist !  To  return,  however,  to  the 
Italian  ballads ;  whenever  the  song  of 
an  improvisatore  fits  the  measure  of  a 
popular  aria,  or  is  associated  with  a 
new  and  striking  melody,  it  is  often 
repeated  and  improved  upon  by  the 
poet,  and  becomes  gradually  current 
amongst  the  people.  It  experiences 
Yorious  alterations  in  its  progress;  is 
at  length  printed,  and,  ere  long,  for- 
gotten, unless  retained  in  the  popular 
memory,  by  some  powerful  charni  in 
the  melody,  in  which  alone  resides  the 
real  spell, — the  preserving  salt  of  song. 
Letters  from  Rome  in  1818. 


XIV.    THE  CULTIVATED  IMPR0VI8AT0RE. 


A  short  time  before  my  departure 
from  Rome,  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  Neapolitan,  who  held  a  pro- 
visional situation  in  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry, and  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  dis« 
tinguished  improvisators  He  appear- 
ed to  take  pleasure  in  my  society,  and 
in  various  ways  shewed  me  so  much 
attention,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy  was  soon  established.  I  found 
in  him  an  agreeable  and  valuable  com- 
panion, intimately  acquainted  with 
Home,  and  quite  at  home  in  every 


ruin,  convent,  and  hotel  within  its 
hounds.  He  conversed  in  Latin  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  provincial  dialects  of 
Italy— a  rare  accomplishment  amongst 
Italian  literati.  The  classic  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  all  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  could  repeat  Virgil  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Arcadia,  and  of  the  Academia 
Tibemia ;  and,  as  a  Latin  improvisa- 
tore,  surpassed  all  competitors.  His 
name  I  withhold,  for  reasons  which 
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will   be   sufficiently   obvious  in 
course  of  my  letter. 

Our  first  interview  was  in  the  Vati« 
can ;  and  after  I  bad  briefly  intimated 
that  I  was  a  Grerman,  and  bad  studied 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  he  proposed  to 
accompany  me  into  St  Peter's,  where 
be  commenced  a  regular  philological 
detail  of  the  various  monuments,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  developed  a 
system  of  faith  and  morality,  so  much 
at  variance  with  papal  dogmata,  and  in 
language  so  undisguised  and  fearless, 
that  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  his 
imprudence.  When,  however,  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  at  his  unguarded 
avowal,  he  laughed  at  me,  told  me 
that  I  was  surely  endeavouring  to 
make  a  fool  of  him,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  Pnissiano  to  believe 
in  the  absurd  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Popery.  "  Conosco  ben  il  vos- 
tro  gran  re,  Federigo  secondo,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  e  bench^  sia  morto,  gli  vor« 
rei  dedicare  per  tutto  al  mondo  il  mio 
libretto  de  Eplgrammepolitiche.  Ma 
aueste  bestie  di  Censon  non  mi  danno 
1  imprimatur."  In  his  philological  re- 
marks, he  estimated  the  merits  of  all 
those  who  had  been  honoured  by  mo- 
numents or  inscriptions  in  St  Peter's, 
entirely  bv  the  amount  of  their  la- 
bours in  the  great  cause  of  literature 
and  fine  art,  by  their  excavations  of 
antiquities,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  museum  and  library.  His  infor- 
mation was  certainly  neither  novel  nor 
comprehensive,  but  his  mode  of  group- 
ing these  exalted  personages,  and  his 
reckless  indifference  to  their  clerical 
merits  and  distinctions,  were  original 
and  amusing.  Christina  of  Sweden  he 
pized^  above  every  other  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  in  consideration  of 
her  classical  learning,  and  of  the  lega- 
cy of  her  library  to  the  Vatican.  Some 
bitter  comments  were  bestowed  on  the 
well-known  popes  of  the  Farnese  and 
Barberini  families,  whose  monuments 
are  behind  the  grand  altar.  The  mu- 
tilation of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  rob- 
bery of  the  bronze  rosettes  from  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  were  severely 
reprobated ;  nor  did  he  omit  the  old 
proverb : 

"  Quel  che  non  banno  fatti  i  Barbari, 
Hanno  fatto  i  Barberini." 

On  the  foUowing  day,  the  friendly 
poet  brought  for  my  inspection  the 
Latin  epigrams,  to  which  he  had  al« 
luded  in  St  Peter's.  They  depicted  the 


heroes,  princes,  ministers,  and  treftdea 
of  recent  date  in  well-set  phrases,  but 
without    acuteness,    or    novelty     of 
thought.    He  told  me  diat  the  impri- 
matur of  the  censors  had  been  grant- 
ed for  the  epigrams,  which  were,  in 
fact,  very  harmless,  but  that  it  bad 
been  peremptorily  refused  for  the  de- 
dication to  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia.    I  enquired  what  motive 
had  prompted  so  extraordinary  a  dedl* 
cation.     He  mentioned,  in  justifica* 
tion,  a  few  anecdotes  of  Frederick, 
which  did  not  exhibit  the  most  faTour- 
able  side  of  his  character,  adding,  that 
he  preferred  one  such  dead  heretic  to 
the  entire  living  population  of  Catho- 
lics. 

Before  my  departure  for  Albano,  I 
invited  the  young  Neapolitan  to  visit 
me  there,   which  he  promised,  and, 
ere  long,  he  arrived.    During  five  days 
of  free  and  uninterrupted  intertxmrse, 
I  enjoyed  abundant  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate more  deeply  the  character 
and  attainments  of  this  extraordinary 
personage ;  and  I  must  acknowledge, 
that,  before  my   acquaintance   with 
him,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  an  instantaneous  coat' 
prehension,  a  powerful  memory,  a  vi- 
vid   imagination,    and   indefatigable 
elasticity  of  mind,  could  co-exist  with 
such  utter  absence  of  concentrated 
power,    such  absolute   blindness   of 
judgment  and  feeling.     Hia  daasical 
attainments  I  have  already,  but  in- 
sufficiently, noticed.     In  poetry  and 
dialogue  he  played  with   the   Latin 
language  as  readily  as  with  hia  native 
tongue ;  and  besides  this  practical  fa- 
cility, which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed  in  modem  times,  he  possess- 
ed a  control  over  the  classics  which 
enabled  him  to  illustrate  his  gramma- 
tical, critical,  and  historical  disserta- 
tions, with  prompt  and  effective  quo- 
tations. In  Greek  he  was  so  powerful, 
that   he  constructed  epic  and  lyric 
verses  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  each 
metre,  and  often  increased  the  difficul- 
ty by  the  observance  of  acrostic  and 
anagrammatic  conditions.  Of  his  com- 
mand of  Hebrew,  I  can  only  report, 
from  my  own  knowledge,   that  his 
rabbinical  phraseology  was  intelligiUe 
to  the  Jews  of  Ghetto. 

Before  I  quitted  Rome  for  Albano, 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  committed 
to  paper  a  treatise  on  any  philological 
subject.  "  Anzi  ne  ho  composto 
qoantita,"  said  he,  evidently  aurpri* 


aed  <^  the  questiQiDy  and  promised  to 
Bttke  me  a  present  of  his  latest  and 
bcatdtSKrtation,  that  I  might  puhlish 
it  in  Prussia,  where  sach  works  would 
be  duly  appreciated.  Judge  then  of 
mj  surprise,  when  he  brought  with 
him,  to  Albano,  a  treatise  in  Cicero- 
nian Latin,  crowded  with  a  mass  of 
qooutions  from  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  on 
the  argument,  whether  the  tears  shed 
bj  Julius  Cesar,  on  the  death  of  Pom« 
pey,  were  prompted  by  grief  or  joy, 
or  hTpoerisy  !  Often  as  I  had  heard 
similar  themes  discussed  by  the  Ro- 
man academicians,  my  astonishment 
at  the  subject  was  so  great,  that  I 
found  it  yery  difficult  to  keep  my  risi- 
ble faculties  under  controL  Neverthe- 
less, I  must  acknowledge  that  not  one 
of  these  Arcadians  and  Tiberines  ap- 
proaches my  improvisatore  in  ability, 
'  or  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the 
attributes  of  a  Poeta  dotto  e  ingesno- 
so ;  and  my  opinion  has  been  confirm- 
ed by  several  poetical  and' literary  in- 
dividuals, who  lauded  him  in  terms 
of  which  I  send '  you  a  literal  copy. 
"  Un  Mongibello  di  Poesia,  un  ingeg« 
no  del  seeolo,  d'un  estro  inesaurabile, 
ma  qualche  ToUa  strayagante."  Of 
poetical  strayaganza,  however,  1  have 
discovered  no  tokens  in  his  composi- 
tions, unless  the  daring  satires  which 
he  levela  in  his  verses  against  the  Ro- 
mish church  are  thus  alluded  to. 

The  occult  mysteries  of  spontaneous 
poetry  he  thus  explained  to  me,  with 
infinite  candour  and  self-oblivion.  '*  I 
have  always/'  he  said,  '*  under  imme- 
diate command,  a  store  of  current  and 
favourite  subjects,  suitably  wrought : 
for  instance,  the  death  of  Adonis — the 
loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — tbe  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia — the  chastity  of  Lu« 
cretia — the  death  of  Cesar^the  cruel- 
ty of  Nero-'^-and  so  forth .  I  have  also 
in  readiness  a  number  of  pompous 
speeches  and  gorgeous  descriptions, 
which  are  easily  interwoven  in  poems 
on  every  subject,  and  relieve  weaker 
passages  by  their  glowing  diction :  for 
instance,  an  eulogium  on  the  city  of 
Rome — ^a  deprecation  of  the  passions— 
a  storm  scene — the  delights  of  spring 
—with  other  popular,  and  generally 
applieable  subjects.  It  is  also  a  happy 
expedient,  in  spontaneous  composition, 
to  intemeave  with  the  common-place 
tttbjectif  40  often  proposed,  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  conclusive  morali-^ 
Voh.  XXV. 
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ties  of  universal  application.  Thus 
the  poet  avoids  all  suspicion  of  having 
prepared  himself  for  tbe  occasion,  and 
by  seasonably  introduced  compliments, 
and  apologies,  he  will  readily  adapt 
himself  to  all  occasions.  Memory 
alone  will  not,  however,  meet  every 
claim  upon  the  powers  of  an  impro* 
visatore;  presenceofmind,and  a  lively 
imagination,  are  indispensable ;  or,  in 
default  of  the  latter,  the  power  of  con- 
cealing its  absence  by  a  ready  com- 
mand of  the  classic  poets.  Quotations 
from  which  are  not  regarded  as  plagi- 
arisms, but  rather  as  honourable  evi- 
dence of  extensive  learning ;  and,  with 
a  command  of  Virgil  and  Horace  alone, 
I  would  pledge  myself  to  exhaust  any 
lyric  or  epic  tbeme  from  ancient  story, 
without  any  modem  accessaries.  The 
rhymes  readily  surest  themselves  in 
a  language  so  rich  and  pliant  as  the 
Italian,  and  relieve  the  labour  of  in- 
vention, especially  if  aided  by  musical 
accompaniment.  For  dramatic  poems, 
which  are  almost  invariably  modelled 
after  regular  tragedy,  and  from  an- 
cient history,  I  have  sentimenu  and 
language  prepared  for  erery  probable 
contingency.  The  characters  are  ty- 
rants, cruel  parents^  heroes,  lovers, 
and  confidants.  For  these  I  have  de« 
clarations  of  love,  farewell  scenes, 
blessings  and  maledictions,  all  ready, 
and  easily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations. Occasionally,  too,  I  employ 
the  ancient  chorus,  which  deals  in  ge- 
neralities, and  comes  in  with  good  ef- 
fect. Versi  sciolti  are  the  most  hazard- 
oua  of  all  spontaneous  attempts,  and 
the  poet  is  otlten  in  danger  of  splitting 
on  tnis  rocky  problem,  especially  when 
he  applies  it  to  subjects  borrowed  from 
modem  history." 

Such  was  the  candid  explanation  of 
this  accomplisbeil  scholar,  whom  I  re- 
gard as  the  personification  of  the  learn- 
ed poetry,  or  poetical  learning,  of  the 
modern  Italians ;  and  from  my  copi- 
ous detail  of  his  powers  and  attain- 
ments, yon  will  readily  estimate  at 
their  tme  value  the  literary  mounte- 
banks who  are  straining  at  the  laurels 
of  Dante  and  Tasso.  In  a  single  ses- 
sion of  the  Arcadians,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  ten  poets  to  utter  ten  sponta- 
neous sonnets  each,  while  ten  others 
instantaneously  dress  up  these  helpless 
bantlings  in  solid  Latin  hexameters. 
Truly,  a  most  melancholy  waste  of  in* 
genuity  and  Latin ! 
9  A 


184  SkeiAeio/  lUU^  4M  <Afl  litUians:. 

I  fldbjoin  a  Latin  and  an  Italian    diaraeterittie«  of 
wpedmen  of  my  Neapolitan  friend'a 
spontaneona  poetry.    They  are,  how- 
ever, neither  the  beat,  nor  the  most 
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his  eibaioiis;  bok 
such  as  I  was  enabled  to  write  wiCk 
accuracy  by  his  more  deliberate  1 
ance,  and  occasional  pauses. 


OM    THE   9KATH    OF    BEATRICE. 

Interiit  Beatrix  primo  sub  flore  juvents, 

Kec  yaluit  terre  munere  posse  frui ; 
Sed  superas  arces,  divini  culmina  Olympi 

Extemplo  petiit  viribus  iogenii. 
Nam  virtus,  cordis  pietas  rectique  piique, 

Intemerata  fides  jam  super  astra  trahunt. 
O  felix  una  ante  alias,  que  carmine  tanto 

Mortua  nunc  vivia  ooncelebrata  din  ! 
Donee  erunt  Dantis  versus,  laudabere  mando, 

Ut  vivum  exemplar  moribus  ingenuis. 

IN   PBAISX  or  HORACE — FROM   GIVEN   RHTMES. 

1.  O  de'  Romani  sloriosi  tempi, 
Ecoelso  onore  aeir  augusto  mandOt 
Oraaio,  che  nel  sen  serbavi  H/ondo 
De'  piu  sublimi  e  rinomati  esempi ! 

S.  In  ogni  carme  con  virtute  adempi 
II  sublime  dell'  arte  ed  il  giocando, 
Tal  che  non  si  ritrova  un  detto  immondo^ 
Nelle  tue  carte,  chi  di  sapienza  n'empi. 

3.  Stupido  il  tuo  lettor  sempre  dimaetro 
La  tua  grandezsa  nota  ai  nostri  giomi 
Esser  piCl  vasta  dell'  immense  fnare, 
Tu  spira  almeno  nella  mente  nottra 
Quell'  arte  bella  e  fa  ch'  in  noi  ritomi 
La  lode  che  a  te  sol  conviensi  dare» 

Letters  from  Rome  tn  I810« 

XV.  ROSA   TADDEI  AND    TOMMABO    BORICCI. 


,  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  im- 
provisatori  of  the  present  day  in  Rome 
are  Rosa  Taddei,  whose  Arcadian 
name  is  Licori  Partenopea ;  and  Tom** 
taaso  Sgricci,  of  Arezao,  called  in  Ar- 
cadian nomeDdature  Terpandro ;  both 
of  whom,  unquestionably,  possess  no 
•mall  portion  of  poetic  fiie  and  genius. 
The  improvisatrice  gave,  on  the  24th 
of  February  1818,  a  public  Academia 
in  the  Teatro  della  Valle,  which  I  at* 
tended.  At  the  door  of  the  parterre 
was  a  silver  urn,  into  which  every  one 
who  entered  was  allowed  to  throw  a 
theme  rolled  up  in  a  slip  of  paper.  A 
low  and  simple  overture  from  the 
,band  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  poet- 
.ess,  who  at  length  made  her  appear- 
.ance  in  white  costume.  She  was  a 
.pale  girl,  about  seventeen,  and  her 


large  black  eyes  were  full  of  fire. 
After  an  obeisance  to  the  audience,  die 
requested  that  the  silver  urn  might  be 
brought  upon  the  stage ;  and,  in  sight 
of  every  one,  a  stranger  drew  oat  six 
slips  of  paper,  the  contents  of  which 
he  read  aloud,  and  then  presented 
them  to  the  poetess.  The  themes  were 
these:  La  morte  del  Conte  (TgoUno; 
Saffo  e  Faone ;  La  morte  d'Ifigenia ; 
La  morte  d'Egeo ;  II  dnto  di  Venere ; 
Coriolano. 

She  selected  the  first  named ;  and 
after  i>acing  the  stage  for  several  mi« 
nutes  in  visible  excitement,  but  with* 
out  gesticulation,  she  directed  the  or« 
chestra  to  play  an  aria,  which  she  dti» 
tinguisbed  by  a  number.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  subject,  the  melody  was 
a  deep  lament,  and  of  simple  oonsCmo- 
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dim.    After  il  bad  been  pltyed  over 
twicey  she  gave  a  signal  to  the  band, 
and,  with  aa  impassioned  bunt,  be* 
ganto  declaim  her  poems  in  tones  which 
were  a  mean  betwixt  recitation  and 
aiaglDg.     th6  nansicians  yielded  to 
the  wwda,  and  humoured  a  slower  or 
DMN^e  rapid  utterance  with  great  dex* 
•erity.    The  emphatic  notes  always 
fell  on  the  rhymes,  and  were  sustain- 
ed arfliMiMi;  but  here  the  declama- 
tion yieUM  lo  the   air,  resembliog 
somewhat  the  redtativo  secco  of  the 
Italian  opera,  or  the  chanting  of  the 
mass  in  the  Catholic  churches.    The 
imnroTlsatriee  excited   astonishment 
and  pity.    Her  whole  frame  quirereil 
wi^  oonmlsive  efibrt;    her  bosom 
t)aohbed>  her  cheeks  glowed,  her  dark 
eyes  biased,  and  her  countenance  as- 
sumed a  character  so  widely  difierent 
fiom  its  first  anpesrsnoe,  that  1  could 
have  fancied  lier  a  statue  suddenly 
wsrmed  into  vitality  by  the  Prome- 
dMan  spark  «f  jioesy.     Whenever  the 
flow  of  her  diction  was  suspended, 
even  for  a  moment,  or  when  sbe  was 
conadoiia  of  any  slight  error  or  repe- 
tition,  her  internal  agony  was  ex- 
pressed by  looks  so  appalling,  that  I 
jdt  an  iovoluntsry  anxiety  to  help 
her  out  of  the  difficulty.    Her  deli- 
very, however,  became  more  flowing 
and  impassioned  as  she  proceeded, 
and,  9A  sbe  nttered  the  last  word,  she 
fell  exhausted  into  a  chair.    But  her 
exdtement  was  too  great  for  long  in- 
action.   She  rallied  almost  instanta- 
aeonaly,  swallowed  hastily  a  glass  of 
water,  and  called  to  the  orchestra  for 
another  accompaniment.     Gradually 
she  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  a  wider 
range ;  calling  occasionallv  for  inter- 
calary verses,  and  final  rhymes  from 
the  audknce,  who  also  prescribed  for 
her  the  metres  of  several  poems.   The 
concluiion  of  each  effi>rt  was  fdlowed 
by  loud  and  universal  applause,  nor 
.oonld  the  audience  always  wait  the 
close,  but  expressed  their  Wd  delight 
during  the  brief  pauses  in  her  recita- 
Jkm.    These  inttrmiptions,  however, 
were   evidently  no    annoyance,  but 
rather  ae^ned  to  stimulate  the  gifted 
Uat  one  to  more  daring  flights.    She 
wrought  wonders  with  the  stale  and 
wnm-out  themes  selected  for  her; 
and  certainly  no  pne,  who  looked  and 
listened,  could  doubt  her  inspiration. 
Most  admirable,  too,  was  the  unaf- 
fected and   maidenly  propriety  with 
which  she  steered  her  course  through 
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the  difficnltiet  of  that  dippery  sub- 
ject, the  girdle  of  Venus,  and  avoided 
every  allusion  which  might  hav6  com>- 
prdmised  her  youthful  purity.  The 
delicacy  with  which  she  accomplished 
this  csnnot,  however,  be  conveyed  by 
descrintion,  nor  could  1  do  justice  to 
it,  haa  I  retained  her  language. 

The  celebrity  of  Tommaso  Sgricd 
is  not  confined  to  his  native  country. 
In  early  childhood  his  mind  exhibited 
unquestionable  tokens  of  its  peculiar 
powers.  His  poetical  propeneities  did 
not  accord  with  his  father's  views  for 
him ;  but  the  dry  studies  to  which 
his  youth  was  devoted  could  not  ex- 
tinguish his  poetic  fire,  which  bksed 
more  brightly  within  the  barriers  op- 
posed to  It,  and,  after  the  death  of  hia 
father,  he  appeared  before  the  public 
as  an  improvisatore.  Commendnff 
his  career  in  Florence,  he  proceeded 
to  Milan  and  Venice ;  was  everv where 
prockimed  the  Corypbtrus  of  nis  art» 
and  at  length  appeared  in  Rome, 
where,  during  the  Lent  of  1818,  he 
gave  four  public  academies  in  the 
Venetian  palace,  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Academia  Tiberina. 
His  poems  were  redted  without  mu- 
sical accompaniment,  and  he  had  evi- 
dently powers  more  sustained,  and  of 
a  higher  order,  than  those  of  his  fair 
competitor,  whose  compodtions,  how- 
ever, derived  a  charm  even  from  her 
occadonal  exhaustion. 

His  dedamation,  which  surpassed 
any  I  had  heard  in  Italy,  was  full  of 
natural  fire,  pure  from  all  pompous 
inflation,  and  so  wonderfully  accu- 
rate, that  he  could  personify,  in  dra- 
matic scenes,  three  or  four  performers, 
without  any  parrot-like  imitations  of 
different  voices— characterising  each 
speaker  b^  judicious  contrasts  and 
varieties  ot  look  snd  gesture. 

At  his  fourth  public  academia, 
which  I  attended  with  a  German 
friend  of  phlegmatic  temperament, 
the  three  following  themes  were 
drawn :  Le  nozze  di  Amore  e  Fdche, 
in  triads ;  La  Morte  di  Safib,  in  verd 
sdolti ;  Ls  Morte  di  Socrate,  a  tra- 
gedy in  three  acts,  with  intermediate 
chorus.  How  shall  1  do  Justice  to 
the  transcendent  ability  of  this  highly- 
gifted  poet!  Our  northern  stoicism 
melted  into  strong  excitement  before 
the  fire  and  flow  of  his  unequalled 
powers;  and,  as  we  rushed  with 
throbbing  temples  down  the  palace 
stairs  into  the  chilling  night  dr,  we 
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.vainl V  endeavoared  to  express  fl^eling8 
to  which  no  language  oould  give  ut« 
ieranoe. 

On  the  following  morning  we  Tisited 
the  young  poet,  who  appeared  highly 
gratified  with  the  enthusiastic  glow 
of  our  northern  feelings,  and  who  rose 
still  higher  in  our  estimation  by  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  his  conversa- 
tion. We  discovered  in  him  a  deep 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  exi$>ting  relations  of  Euro- 
pean governments,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  interesting  developement  of  politi- 
jcaX  opinions  and  sympathies.  Of -all 
the  ancient  poets,  the  Greek  tragic 
writers  were  most  familiar  to  him ; 
^nd  he  maintained  that,  through  their 
agency  alone,  could  the  Italian  stage 
be  liberated  from  the  thraldom  dT 
Gallic  models. 

Of  his  own  poetry  he  spoke  as  free- 
ly, but  not  so  clearly  and  comprehen- 
sively, as  the  Neapolitan.  "  Such  and 
such  ideas  suggfst  themselves;"  or 
-**  they  are  involuntary ;"  or  similar 
expressions,  were  all  we  could  obtain 
irom  him.  I  enquired  if  he  had  any 
of  his  own  compositions  in  manu- 
script. "  I  have  often  tried,"  said  he, 
'*  to  commit  them  to  paper,  but  could 
only  accomplish  a  few  fragments, 
with  which  I  was  so  much  dissatis- 
fied, when  I  saw  them  in  black  and 
white,  that  I  destroyed  them  instantly. 
Whenever  I  attempt  to  write  a  poem 
of  some  length,  my  ideas  outstrip  my 
pen,  my  head  becomes  confused  and 
dizzy,  and  I  am  compelled  to  aban- 
jdon  the  attempt.    There  is  an  old 


and  still  current  belief  ambpgst  im* 
provisatori,  that  we  lose  our  sponta* 
neous  powers  when  we  begin  to  write  ; 
and  although  I  indulge  no  supersti- 
tious fancies,  1  am  conscious  that  I 
possess  much  more  power  in  oral  than 
in  written  and  deliberate  oompoai* 
tion." 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  Acade* 
mia  Tiberina  gave  a  grand  festival  in 
honour  of  Sgricd,  who  was  to  receive, 
on  this  occasion,  the  gold  medal.  The 
ceremonies  opened  with  a  discourse 
on  the  art  of  poesy,  and  on  the  merits 
of  the  noet,  to  crown  whom  they  had 
assembled;    after  which  his  pra' 


were  sung  in  Italian  and  Latin  by 
every  member  of  the  Academia,  and 
the  decree  was  read  by  which  the 
honorary  medal  of  the  institution  was 
awarded  to  him.  The  themes  pro* 
posed  were  then  collected  by  an  aca- 
demician, who  drew  out  two :  Corio- 
lanOj^in  versi  sciolti ;  and  La  Morte 
di  Lucrezia,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts, 
with  chorus.  On  this  occasion,  Sgricd 
surpassed  himself;  snd,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  trasedy,  every  one 
listened  in  silent  and  rapturous  en- 
thusiasm, too  much  excited  even  to 
applaud.  When  the  ceremonies  were 
concluded,  we  found  the  impiovisa- 
tore  in  a  side»room>  exhausted  and 
almost  fainting,  on  a  sofa ;  and  were 
informed  by  his  mother,  that  every 
extraordinary  exertion  of  his  powers 
was  succeeded  by  a  similar  reaction, 
which  continued  for  several  hours, 
and  had  s^sibly  impaired  his  oonatU 
tution* 


XVI.    ROMAN    NICKNAMES. 


The  Romans  address  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  or  by  their  nick- 
names, which  are  so  general,  and  in 
auch  current  use,  that  they  often  su- 
.persede  the  Christian  name  altogether. 
The  l^omans,  however,  find  nothing 
.ofii-nsive  in  these  characteristic  appel- 
lations, and  answer  to  them  unhesi- 
.tatingly.  Thus,  one  is  called  Signer 
'Bafib,  from  his  beard  ;  anothtr  Signer 
Biondo,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair. 
A  gossip  is  called  Mezzoprete ;  a  bulky 
R:an,  Gigante ;  and  a  wearer  of  spec- 
tacles. Signer  Occhialini.  The  Ro- 
man detects  with  wonderful  accuracy 
the  oddities  and  peculiarities  of  every 
one,  and  nicknames  them  accordingly, 
))ut  without  ill  nature  or  attempt  at 


wit ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  indivi- 
dual receives  the  same  appellation  from 
different  persons ;  so  efl^tive  and  true 
is  the  universal  &ense  of  criticism  in 
this  respect  Foreigners,  especiaUy, 
whose  names  are  often  too  barbarous 
for  Roman  utterance,  aflfbrd  no  little 
occupation  for  this  nicknaming  pro- 
pensity of  the  natives.  At  the  iioiels 
at.d  tables  d'hote,  every  stranger  has 
his  peculiar  cognomen,  which  is  ic« 
scribed  on  his  dinner  bill  at  the  bar; 
and  when  the  waiter  delivers  it,  be 
generally  tears  oflT  the  nickname,  let  ( 
it  should  prove  oflTensive  to  the  party 
indicated.  This  amusing  custom  is 
one  of  the  numerous  antiquities  Which 
prevail  in  modern  Roman  life.     A 
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hrge  portion  of  the  rowt  ancient  sur- 
uamet  la  all  nationt  originated  in 
airknamesj  and  ilie  lAtin  language  is 
pecttUarly  rick  in  these  characteristic 


epithets ;  for  instance,  the  wdi^known 
Naso,  Flaccus,  Rufua,  Varus,  Caligu- 
la, Fronto,  Pietus,  AvioU,  Labeo^  and 
other  cognomina* 


ZTII.  CLIBICAL  FOROSRIEB  IN  ROMI. 


In  the  autumn  of  1818,  the  disco* 
Tery  of  a  hand  of  forgers,  who  had 
for  styeral  years  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  in  simulated  papal  reset  inte,ex« 
dted  great  alarm  and  astonishment. 
His  HoUneas  is  said  to  have  been 
shocked  hy  thia  intelligence  into  a  fit 
of  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed ;  and  the  Cardinal  secretary  of 
sute  left  the  city,  and  retired  for  some 
time  to  Ci¥iu  Veccbia«  The  univer- 
sal  interest  excited  by  this  discoverv* 
uad  the  lai^  acquaintance  and  family 
connexion  of  the  parties  implicated, 
enabkd  even  foreignera  to  learn  the 
substance  of  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward  at  the  secret  investigations ;  and, 
irom  the  copious  particulars  detailed 
to  me,  I  have  extracted  whatever  ap- 
peared to  me  most  important  and  wor- 
thy of  credit. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  1818, 
four  ecclebisatica  of  rank,  who  were 
employed  as  secretsries  and  commis- 
sioners  in  the  Papal  administrative 
o^eges,  were  suddenly  arrested.  Their 
namea  and  titles  are  noted  down  in 
my  journal ;  but  1  forbear  to  detail 
them,  as  I  know  not  whether  any  sen- 
tence haa  yet  been  passed.  Two  of 
them  sat  in  the  bureau  of  the  consis- 
torisl  congr^ation;  the  others  were 
in  the  state  congregation,  st  the  head 
of  which  is  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  Rome  it  is  customary,  and  too 
often  essential,  for  applicants  to  con- 
vey their  petitions  through  some  im- 
portant official  personage,  who  under- 
takts  to  support  and  push  them 
through  their  difierent  stsges,  for 
which  acceleration  the  petitioning  par- 
ties m^e  a  pecuniary  return,  suitable 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  object 
attained.  The  four  individuals  in 
question  had  for  a  considerable  period 
been  employed  in  forwarding  petitions, 
which  they  accomplibhed  with  somuch 
rspidity  and  success,  as  to  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  possessing 
powerful  interest  in  high  quarters. 
They  had  thus  realised  fortunes,  the 
extent  of  which  they  imprudently  be- 
trayed by  an  extravagant  and  luxuri- 
ous expenditure. 
An  opulent  individual  spplied  to 


the  atate*  congregation  for  the  mono* 
poly  of  the  sweepings  and  raga  of 
Rome,  and  promised  to  the  two  mem- 
bers of  this  congregation  already  men- 
tioned, a  thousand  scudi,  in  the  event 
of  his  obtaining  through  their  agency 
this  lucrative  privilege.  The  applica- 
tion met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  several  members,  and  was  re- 
ferred for  examination  to  a  lower 
bureau.  Soon,  however,  the  mono- 
poly in  question  was  granted  to  the 
petitioner  on  the  terms  he  had  origi- 
nally proposed,  and  the  rescript  was 
approved  by  the  congregation,  and 
signed  by  the  Pope. 

A  cardinal,  who  had  vehemently 
opposed  the  application,  discovered 
that  the  rescript  was  a  forgery;  and, 
on  his  informstion,  the  Speditore  was 
imprisoned.  On  examination,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sealed  the  forged 
document,  having  previously  suppresa- 
ed  the  opposed  petition  on  its  way 
for  investigation  by  a  lower  commis- 
sion. His  colleague,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition,  forged  the  re- 
script, and  the  two  culprits  in  the 
consistorial  bureau  had  forged  the 
signatures  so  accurately,  that  uie  Pope 
and  hia  secretary  of  state  coukl  dis- 
cover no  variation  from  their  accus- 
tomed writing. 

By  the  corresponding  confessions  of 
the  four  criminals,  it  appeared  that, 
in  the  preceding  iye  years,  not  less 
than  fifty  forged  rescripts  had  been 
issued  from  the  two  congregations; 
amongst  which  the  following  were  the 
most  important  and  daring. 

''  A  permission  to  prolong  for  three 

J  rears  the  bull-fights  in  the  Mauso- 
eum  of  Augustus ;  in  consequence  of 
which  prorogation,  these  spectacles 
actually  took  place  in  the  August  of 
1S18,  notwithstanding  the  marked 
disapprobation  of  these  combats  which 
the  Pope  had  expressed  for  some 
years.'* 

**  The  last  male  branch  of  a  well- 
known  and  ancient  princely  family  at 
Palermo,  had  been  for  some  yeara 
Monaco  di  Messa.  He  obtained  a 
release  from  his  monastic  vow,  and 
permission  to  marry  his  first  cousin 
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(cugint  caraalei)  who  was  t  nnn^  and 
had  also  been  absoWed  fVom  her  con- 
^ntual  obligations." 

*'  Imporunt  powers  and  privileges 
were  granted  to  several  ecclesiastical 
orders  in  Spanish  America." 

"  A  Catnolic  mother,  resident  in 
-Germany,  was  permitted  to  inter  in  a 
Catholic  church  her  deceared  child, 
which  had  been  bsptized  a  Protest- 
ant." 
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The  detail  of  these  forgeries  merito 
attention,  because  it  conveys  a  lively 
idea  of  the  disorder  and  negligence 
prevailing  in  the  Roman  administra- 
tion. Such  facilities  in  the  simula* 
tion  and  suppression  of  important  do- 
cuments for  a  succession  of  years,  can 
exist  only  in  states  where  delegated 
power  is  without  effective  limit  and 
control,  and  destitute  of  connexion 
and  concentration. 


XVII.  THE  COLISEUM. 


'  There  is  a  desolation  and  a  naked- 
ness in  the  empty  seats  and  unadorn- 
ed interior  of  the  Coliseum,  which 
conveys  to  the  spectator  a  sense  of 
chilling  disappointment.  To  compre- 
htfud  the  whole  design  of  the  archi- 
tect, we  should  behold  the  sublime, 
and  now  unattainable  effect  of  80,000 
human  beings  lining  the  innumerable 
benches  of  this  huge  oval,  and  excited 
by  stirring  and  tremendous  spectacks 
into  simultaneous  bursts  of  applause 
or  censure.  Certainly  no  splendours  of 
entablature  could  have  competed  with 
the  appalling  grandeur  of  this  dense 
and  multitudinous  mass ;  this  swell- 
ing, tossing  tide  of  human  existence, 
animated  by  one  soul  and  one  impulse  I 
Human  nature  shudders  on  a  retro- 
spection of  the  enormous  slaughter 
perpetrated  in  this  amphitheatre,  and 
others  which  preceded  and  followed 
iu  To  grace  the  triumph  of  Metellus 
over  the  Carthaginians,  142  elephants 
were  sacrificed  in  a  day ;  and  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  100  lions,  collected 
for  this  purpose  by  Sylla,  was  forgot- 
ten when  Pompey  brought  600  to  the 
shambles.  The  emperors,  either  from 
indispensable  policy,  or  for  their  own 
.gratification,  trampled  on  all  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  and  carried  the 
waste  of  human  and  animal  life  to  a 
degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief. 
After  the  death  of  Decebalus,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  Oacian  war,  Trajan 
gave  thefe  tragic  spectacles  to  the 
Roman  citizens  during  183  successive 
days  ;  on  some  of  which  10,000  tame 
and  wild  animals  were  destroyed,  and 
innumerable  gladiators  grappled  in 
mortal  combat  to  amuse  the  savage 
•and  applauding  multitude ;  and  Lam- 
pridius  tells  us,  that  the  Kmperor 
Coromodus  destroyed  100  elephants 
with  bis  own  hand. 


Aristotle  advised  the  Greeks  to  pu- 
rify their  minds  from  weakness  and 
cowardice  by  frequent  attendance  at 
the  tragic  theatres.  The  Romans  re- 
quired no  such  training  in  the  school 
of  fortitude.  They  gaz^  with  delight 
on  the  butchery  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow- creatures,  and  beheld  with  in- 
difference captive  kings  and  heroes 
dying  of  hungi-r  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Mamertine — while  the  sickly  and  de- 
generate Italians  of  the  present  day 
shudder  as  thev  read  the  sublime  tra- 
gedies of  Sopnocles  snd  Euripides, 
and  shrink  with  morbid  sensibility 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  catas- 
trophe, which  they  delineate  with 
such  intensity 'T>f  power  and  paa- 
sion. 

How  fewexsmples  does  modern  his- 
tory afford  of  that  heroic  self-devo- 
tion, that  sublime  power  of  pitying 
without  relenting,  of  enduring  with- 
out a  murmur,  of  pursuing  with  iron 
firmness  an  elevated  object,  which 
distinguished  the  great  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  and  which  enabled  them 
to  encounter  the  calamities  of  life 
with  fortitude,  and  its  close  without 
dismay !  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  desolating  wars  and  barbarous 
habits  of  these  extraordinary  nations ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
military  education,  their  athletic 
games,  frequent  use  of  the  hath,  and 
exposure  from  early  youth  to  hardship 
and  fatigue,  were  eminently  adapted 
to  form  a  manly  and  heroic  character; 
and  will  also  explain,  and  in  some 
measure  extenuate,  their  faculty  of 
viewing  with  gratification  those  scenes 
of  blood,  from  the  mere  details  of 
which  theimperfectlydeveloped  minds 
and  bodiea  of  the  present  day  recoil 
with  terror  and  difgust. 
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Oh  a  Inig^t  and  wsmi  Sunday  in 
February,  I  wag  fitting  near  the 
ApoUo,  whoae  aaloon  was  from  time 
to  time  Tinted  by  groups  of  chatter- 
jna  Bomana,  and  sUent  EngUsbmen. 
The  Romana  wander  through  the 
Mweiim  aa  through  a  plessure-gar- 
deoy  and  rarely  psuse  to  oontempkte 
a  statue.  The  lower  classes  are  at- 
trsded  only  by  the  hall  of  animala 
and  monsters;  and  the  peassntry, 
when  they  return  from  RoroCj  relate 
wondrooa  talea  of  the  msrble  hares 
and  craba  they  have  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum.     Two    shepherds   from    the 


Abruni,  who  had  just  enioyed  this 
ddectable  treat,  opened  a  door  in  my 
▼idaity*  and  suddenly  encountered 
the  outstretched  arm  and  menadi^ 
aspect  of  the  God  of  Song.  Starting 
back  in  dismay,  they  took  off  their 
hata,  snd  gazed  in  silent  wonder  at 
the  towering  deity  irom  a  respectful 
distance  in  the  adjoining  saloon.  ^- 
ter  standing  thus  for  some  time,  one 
of  them  pulled  the  other  by  the  sleeve^ 
and  saia,  '*  Andiamo,  andiamo,  d- 
damo  smarritL  Qnesta  ^  per  11  Papa 
e  pe'  Cardinali." 


THE  MUaSia  HOLE. 


aK  ANCIENT  LEOtNn. 

Ab,  fnnkieFctrl 
I  Mc«  liee  thee  near) 
I  knov  thjr  hanied  step,  thy  hMSwd  ty  t 
Like  thM  Iitait,  likt  thee dlwrto'd  fly  I 

Collins. 


In  a  remote  district  of  country  be- 
longing to  Lord  Casdllis,  between 
Aynhire  and  Galloway,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  moor  of  appa- 
rently boundless  extent  stretched  se- 
veral miles  along  the  road,  and  wea- 
ried the  eye  of  the  trayeller,  by  the 
enen  and  desolation  of  iu  appear- 
t;  not  a  tree  Taried  the  prospect 
ot  a  ahrub  enliyened  the  eye  by 
its  freshness— nor  a  natiye  flower 
bloomed  to  adorn  this  ungenial  soil. 
One  **  lonesome  desert"  reached  the 
horiion  on  every  dde,  with  nothing 
to  mark  that  any  mortal  had  ever 
vidted  the  scene  before,  except  a  few 
rude  huu  that  were  scattered  near  its 
centre;  and  a  road,  or  rather  path- 
way, for  those  whom  business  <Nr 
necesdty  obliged  to  pass  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  length,  deserted  ss  this  wild 
region  had  always  been,  it  became 
stul  more  gloomy.  Strange  rumours 
arose,  that  the  path  of  unwary  tra- 
▼ellers  had  been  neset  on  this  **  blast- 
ed hesth,"  and  that  treachery  and 
murder  had  intercepted  the  solitary 
stranger  as  he  traversed  its  dreary 
extent.  When  several  persons^  who 
were  known  to  have  psssed  that  way, 
mysterioudydisappeared,  the  enquiries 
of  their  relatives  led  to  a  strict  and 
aaxiona  investigation ;  but  though  the 
offieera  of  justice  were  sent  to  scour  the 


country,  and  examine  the  inhabitants, 
not  a  trace  could  be  obuined  of  the 
persons  in  question,  nor  of  any  place 
of  concedment  which  could  be  a  re- 
fuge for  the  lawless  or  desperate  to 
horde  in.  Yet,  as  enquiry  became 
stricter,  and  the  disappearance  of  in- 
dividuals more  frequent,  the  dm  pie 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  ham- 
let were  agitated  by  the  roost  fearful 
imprebensions.  Some  declsred  that  the 
deathlike  stillness  of  the  night  was 
often  interrupted  by  sudden  and  pre- 
ternatural cnes  of  more  than  mortal 
anguish,  which  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
distance ;  and  a  shepherd  one  even- 
ing, who  had  lost  his  way  on  the 
moor,  dedared  he  had  approached 
three  mysterious  figures,  who  seemed 
struggling  against  each  other  with 
supernaturd  energy,  till  at  length  one 
of  them,  with  a  frightful  scream,  sud- 
denly sunk  into  the  earth. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted 
thdr  dwellings  on  the  heath,  and  set- 
tled in  distant  quarters,  till  at  lengtii 
but  one  of  the  cottsges  continued  to 
be  inhabited  by  an  old  woman  and  her 
two  sons,  who  loudly  lamented  that 
poverty  chained  them  to  this  solitsry 
and  mysterious  spot  Travellers  who 
frequented  this  road  now  generally 
did  so  in  groups  to  protect  each  other; 
and  if  nigntovertookthem^  they  usual- 
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ly  stopped  at  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  old  woman  and  her  «ohs,  where 
deanliness  compensated  for  the  want 
of  luxury,  and  where,  over  a  blazin;^ 
fire  of  peat,  the  bolder  spirits  smiled 
at  the  imaginary  terrors  of  the  road, 
and  the  more  timid  trembled  as  thej 
listened  to  the  tales  of  terror  and  af- 
fright with  which  their  hosts  enter- 
tained them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night 
iu  November,  a  pedlar-boy  hastily 
traversed  the  moor.  Terrified  to  find 
himself  involved  in  darkness  amidst 
its  boundless  waste,  a  thousand  fright- 
ful traditions,  connected  with  this 
dreary  scene,  darted  across  his  mind 
—every  blast,  as  it  swept  in  hollow 
gusts  over  the  heath,  seemed  to  teem 
with  the  sighs  of  departed  spirits — 
and  the  biras,  as  they  winged  their 
way  above  his  head,  appeared,  with 
loud  and  shrill  cries,  to  warn  him  of 
approaching  danger*  The  whistle 
with  which  he  usually  beguiled  his 
weary  pilgrimage  died  away  into 
silence,  and  he  groped  along  with 
trembling  and  uncertain  steps,  which 
sounded  too  loudly  in  his  esrs.  The 
promise  of  Scripture  occurred  to  his 
memory,  and  revived  his  courage. 
*/  I  will  be  unto  thee  as  a  rock  in  the 
desert,  and  as  an  hiding-place  in  the 
atorm."  Surdy,  thought  he,  though 
aione,  I  am  not  forsaken  ;  and  a  prayer 
for  assistance  hovered  on  his  lips. 
.  A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  dis* 
tance  which  would  lead  him,  he  con- 
jectured, to  the  cottaee  of  the  old 
woman  ;  and  towards  that  he  eagerly 
bent  his  way,  remembering  as  he  has- 
tened along,  that  when  he  had  visited 
it  the  year  before,  it  was  in  company 
with  a  large  party  of  travellers,  who 
had  beguiled  the  evening  with  those 
tales  of  mystery  which  had  so  lately 
filled  his  brain  with  images  of  terror. 
He  recollected,  too,  how  anxiously  the 
jold  woman  and  her  sons  had  endea- 
voured to  detain  him  when  the  other 
travellers  were  departing;  and  now, 
therefore,  he  confidently  anticipated  a 
cordial  and  cheering  reception.  His 
first  call  for  admission  obtained  no  vi- 
aible  marks  of  attention,  but  instantly 
the  greatest  noise  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed within  the  cottage.  They 
think  it  is  one  of  the  supernatural 
visitants  of  whom  the  old  lady  talks 
•so  much,  thought  the  boy,  approach- 
ing a  window,  where  the  light  within 
shewed  him  all  the  inhabitanU  at  their 


several  occupations;  the  old  woman 
was  hastily  scrubbing  the  stone  floor, 
and  strewing  it  thickly  over  with  sand, 
while  her  two  sons  seemed  with  equal 
haste  to  be  thrusting  something  large 
and  heavy  into  an  immense  chest, 
which  they  carefully  locked.  The  boy, 
in  a  frolicsome  mood,  though tlesuy 
tapped  at  the  window,  when  they  all 
instantly  started  up,  with  consternation 
so  strongly  depicted  in  their  counte- 
nances, that  he  shrunk  back  involun* 
tarily  with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
apprehension ;  but  before  he  had  time 
to  reflect  a  moment  longer,  one  of  the 
men  suddenly  darted  out  at  the  door, 
and  seizing  the  boy  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  dragged  him  violently  into 
the  cottage.  '^  I  am  not  what  you 
take  me  for,"  said  the  boy,  attempting 
to  laugh,  "  but  only  the  poor  pedlar 
who  visited  you  last  year." — "  Are  you 
alone  ?'*  enquired  the  old  woman,  in  a 
harsh  deep  tone,  which  made  his  heart 
thrill  with  apprehension.  **  Yea," 
said  the  boy,  "  I  am  alone  here;  and 
alas !"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable feelin?,  "  I  am  alone  in 
the  wide  world  also !  Not  a  person  ex- 
ists who  would  assist  me  in  distreaa^ 
or  shed  a  single  tear  if  I  died  this  very 
night." — "  Then  you  are  welcome  !*' 
said  one  of  the  men  with  a  sneer, 
while  he  cast  a  glance  of  peculiar  ex« 
pression  at  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension^ 
rather  than  of  cold,  that  the  boy  drew 
towards  the  fire,  and  the  looks  which 
the  old  woman  and  her  sons  exchanged, 
made  him  wish  that  he  had  preferred 
the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless 
cottages  which  were  scattered  near, 
rather  than  trust  himself  among  per- 
sons of  such  dubious  aspect.  Dreadful 
surmises  flitted  across  his  brain  ;  and 
terrors  which  he  could  neither  combat 
nor  examine  imperceptibly  stole  into 
his  min<l ;  but  alone,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance,  he  resolved  to 
smother  his  suspicions,  or  at  least  not 
increase  the  danger  by  revealing  them. 
The  room  to  which  ne  retired  for  the 
night  had  a  confused  and  desolate 
aspect ;  the  curtains  seemed  to  have 
b€«n  violently  torn  down  from  the 
bed,  and  still  hung  in  tatters  around 
it — the  table  seemed  to  have  been  bro- 
ken by  some  violent  concussion,  and 
the  fragments  of  various  pieces  of  fur- 
niture lay  scattered  upon  the  floor. 
The  boy  begged  that  a  li^ht  might' 
IS 
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ham  in  his  ajiartiiient  till  he  was 
isleep,  and  anxiously  eiamined  the 
fisteniDgB  of  the  door;  but  they  seem- 
ed to  have  been  wrenched  asunder  on 
some  former  occasion,  and  were  still 
left  nisiy  and  broktn. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempt- 
ed to  compose  his  agitatrd  nenres  to 
rest ;  hat  at  length  his  senses  began  to 
"  ateep  themselyes  in  forgetfulness/' 
tbongh  his  imagination  remained  pain* 
folJy  actiYOj  and  presented  new  scenes 
of  terror  to  his  mind,  with  all  the  yi« 
vidness  of  reality.  He  fancied  him- 
self again  wandering  on  the  heath, 
vhich  appeared  to  oe  peopled  with 
spectres,  who  all  heckonetl  to  him  not 
toenter  the  cottage,  and  as  he  approach- 
ed it,  they  vaniiihed  with  a  hollow  and 
de^airing  cry.  The  scene  then  chan- 
ged, and  he  found  himself  again  seat- 
ed by  the  fire,  where  the  countenances 
of  the  men  scowled  upon  him  with 
the  moat  terrifying  malignity,  and  he 
thought  the  old  woman  suddenly  sei- 
sed him  by  the  arms,  and  pinioned 
them  to  his  side.  Suddenly  the  boy 
was  startled  from  these  agitated  slum- 
bers by  what  sounded  to  him  lake  a 
cry  of  distxess  ;  he  was  broad  awake 
in  a  moment,  and  sat  up  in  bed, — but 
the  iKMse  was  not  repeated,  and  he  en- 
deaToured  to  persuade  himself  it  had 
only  been  a  continuation  of  the  fear- 
ful images  which  had  disturbed  his 
rest,  w£m,  on  glancing  at  the  door, 
he  observed  underneath  it  a  broad  red 
stxeam  of  blood  silently  stealing  its 
course  along  the  floor.  Frantic  with 
alarm,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment to  spring  from  his  bed,  and  nuk 
to  the  door,  Uirough  a  chink  of  which, 
his  eye  nearly  dimmed  with  aflfright, 
he  could  watch  unsuspected  whatever 
mijtht  be  done  in  the  adjoining  room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly  when 
he  perceived  that  it  was  only  a  goat 
that  th^  had  been  slaughtering;  and 
he  was  about  to  steal  into  his  bed 
again,  ashamed  of  his  groundless  ap- 
prehensions, when  his  ear  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  conversation  which  transfixed 
him  aghast  with  terror  to  the  spot. 

'^  Tins  is  an  easier  job  than  vou  had 
yesterday,"  said  the  man  who  held  the 
goat.  **  I  wish  all  the  throats  we've 
cut  were  as  easily  and  quietly  done. 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  noise  as  the 
old  gentleman  made  last  night!  It  was 
well  we  had  no  neighbour  within  a 
dozen  of  miles,  or  they  must  have  heard 
his  cries  for  help  and  mercy." 
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"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  replied  the 
other ;  *'  I  was  never  fond  of  blood- 
shed." 

"  Ha !  ha  I"  said  the  other,  with  a 
sneer,  <*  you  say  ao,  do  you?" 

''  I  do,"  answereti  the  first,  gloomi- 
ly ;  **  the  Murder  Hole  ia  the  thing  for 
me — that  tells  no  tales — a  single  scuf- 
fle— a  single  plunge — and  the  fellow's 
dead  and  buried  to  your  hand  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  defy  all  the  officera 
in  Christendom  to  discover  any  mis- 
chief/ikere." 

"  Ay,  Nature  did  us  a  good  turn 
when  she  contrived  such  a  place  as 
that.  Who  th^t  saw  a  hole  in  the 
heath,  filled  with  clear  water,  and  so 
small  that  the  lung  grass  meets  over 
the  top  of  it,  would  suppose  that  the 
depth  is  unfathomable,  and  that  it 
conceals  more  than  forty  people  who 
have  met  their  deaths  therer— it  sucks 
them  in  like  a  leech  I" 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  dispatch  the 
lad  in  the  next  room  ?"  asked  the  old 
woman  in  an  under  tone.  The  elder 
son  made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and 
pointed  towards  the  door  where  their 
trembling  auditor  waa  concealed; 
while  the  other  with  an  CKpressioii 
of  brutal  ferocity,  passed  his  bloody 
knife  across  his  throat. 

The  pedlar  boy  possessed  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  was  now  roused 
to  desperation ;  but  in  any  open  re- 
sistance the  odds  w^e  so  completely 
against  him,  that  flight  seemed  his 
best  resource.  He  gently  stole  to  the 
window,  and  having  by  one  desperate 
effort  broke  the  rusty  bolt  by  which 
the  casement  had  been  faatened,  he  let 
himself  down  without  noise  or  diffi« 
culty.  This  betokens  good,  thought 
he,  fusing  an  instant  in  dreadful  he- 
sitation wmit  direction  to  take.  This 
momentary  deliberation  waa  fearfully 
interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
men  calling  sJoud,  '*  The  boy  ha^JHed 
^-4et  loose  the  hiood-hound  T  These 
words  sunk  like  a  death-knell  on  his 
heart,  for  escape  appeared  now  impose 
sible,  and  his  nerves  seemed  to  melt 
away  like  wax  in  a  furnace.  Shall 
I  perish  without  a  struggle !  thought 
he,  rousing  himself  to  exertion,  and, 
helpless  and  terrified  as  a  hare  pursued 
by  its  ruthless  hunters,  he  fled  across 
the  heath.  Soon  the  having  of  the 
blood- hound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  the  voice  of  its  mssters 
sounded  through  the  moor,  as  they  en- 
deavoured to  accelerate  its  speed,— 
SB 
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panting  and  breathless  the  boy  pur- 
sued his  hopeless  career,  but  every 
moment  his  pursuers  seemed  to  gain 
tipon  his  failing  steps.  The  hoiind 
was  unimpeded  by  the  darkness  which 
was  to  him  so  impenetrable,  and  its 
noise  rung  louder  and  deeper  on  his 
ear — while  the  lanterns  which  were 
carried  by  the  men  gleamed  near  and 
distinct  upon  his  vision. 

At  his  fullest  ppeed  the  terrified 
boy  fell  with  violence  over  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  having  nothing  on  but  bis 
shirt,  he  was  severely  cut  in  every 
limb.  With  one  wild  cry  to  Heaven 
for  assistance,  he  continued  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  bleeding,  and  nearly  in- 
sensible. The  hoarse  voices  of  the 
men,  and  the  still  louder  baying  of 
the  dog,  were  now  so  near,  that  in- 
stant destruction  seemed  inevitible, 
--4ilready  he  felt  himself  in  their 
fangs,  and  the  bloody  knife  of  the  as- 
liassln  appeared  to  gleam  before  his 
eyes, — despair  renewed  his  energy, 
and  once  more,  in  an  agony  of  affKght 
that  seemed  verging  towards  madness, 
he  rushed  forward  so  rapidly  that  ter- 
ror seemed  to  hAve  given  wings  to  his 
feet.  A  loud  cry  near  the  spot  he  had 
left  arose  on  his  ears  without  suspend- 
ing his  flight.  The  hound  had  stop- 
})ra  at  the  place  where  the  pedlar's 
wounds  bled  so  profhsely,  and  deem** 
ing  the  chase  now  over,  it  lay  down 
there,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  pro- 
ceed ;  in  vain  'the  men  beat  it  with 
frantic  violence,  and  tried  again  to  put 
the  hound  on  the  soent, — the  sight  of 
blood  had  satisfied  the  animal  that  ita 
work  was  done,  and  with  dogged  re- 
solution it  resisted  every  inducement 
to  pursue  the  same  scent  a  seoond  time. 
The  pedlar  boy  in  the  meantime  pau- 
sed not  in  his  flight  till  morning  dawn- 
ed— and  still  as  be  fled,  the  noise  of 
steps  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  the 
cry  of  his  assassins  still  sounded  in  the 
distance.  Ten  miles  ofi^  he  reached 
a  village,  and  spread  instant  alarm 
throughout  the  neighbourhood — the 
inhabitants  were  aroused  with  one 
accord  into  a  tumult  of  indignation- 
several  of  them  had  lost  sons,  brothers, 
or  friends  on  the  heath,  and  all  unitea 
in  proceeding  instantly  to  seize  the 
old  woman  and  her  sons,  who  were 
nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  their  violenocb 
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Thne  gibbets  were  immediately  rai<- 
sed  on  the  moor,  and  the  wretched  cul- 
prits confessed  before  their  execution 
to  the  destruction  of  nearly  fifty  victims 
in  the  Murder  Hole  which  they  pointed 
out,  and  near  which  they  suflPertfcl 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  The  boots 
of  several  murdered  persons  were  with 
difficulty  brought  up  from  the  abyss 
into  which  they  had  been  thrust ;  but 
so  narrow  is  the  aperture,  and  so  ex« 
traordinary  the  depth,  that  all  who 
see  it  are  inclined  to  coincide  in  the 
tradition  of  the  country  people,  that 
it  is  unfathomable.  The  scene  of  these 
events  still  continues  nearly  as  it  was 
SCO  years  ago.  The  remains  of  the  old 
cottage,  with  its  blackened  wails^ 
(haunted  of  course  by  a  thousand 
evil  spirits,)  and  the  extensive  nioor> 
on  which  a  more  modern  inn  (if  it 
can  be  dignified  with  such  an  epithet} 
resembles  its  predecessor  in  every 
thing  but  the  diaracter  of  its  inhabt-* 
tants ;  the  landlord  is  deformed,  but 
possesses  extraordinary  genius;  he 
has  himself  manufactured  a  violin  •  on 
which  he  plays  with  untaught  dull,— 
and  if  any  discard  be  heard  in  the 
house,  or  any  murder  committed  in 
it,  thie  is  his  only  instrument.  His 
daughter  (who  has  never  travelled  be<* 
yond  the  heath)  has  inherited  her 
fitther's  talent,  and  learnt  all  his  tales 
of  terror  and  superstition,  which  she 
relates  with  infinite  spirit ;  but  when 
you  are  led  by  her  across  the  heath 
to  drop  a  stone  into  that  deep  and 
narrow  gulf  to  which  our  story  re* 
lates, — when  you  stand  on  its  dippery 
edge,  and  (parting  the  long  grass  with 
which  it  13  covered)  gaze  into  its 
mysterious  depths, — when  she  de- 
scribes, with  all  the  animation  of  an 
eye-toitnees,  the  struggle  of  the  victims 
grasping  the  grass  as  a  last  hope  of 
preservation,  and  trying  to  drag  in 
their  assassin  as  an  expiring  efibrt  of 
vengeance, — when  vou  are  told  that 
for  300  years  the  dear  waters  in  this 
diamond  of  the  desert  have  remained 
unusted  by  mortal  lips,  and  ^at  the 
solitary  traveller  is  still  pursned  at 
night  by  the  howling  of  the  blood- 
hound,— ^it  is  then  mlg  that  it  is  pos- 
sible fally  to  appreciate  the  t^rrws  of 
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Ws  have  endeaToared  in  preeedioff 
chaplm  to  dlscusa  with  fairness  and 
imiMrti^ty  the  cureumstanoes  which 
lead  to  the  present  debased  condition 
of  the  Irish  peaaantry,  who  eneomber, 
rather  tiian  cultiTale,  the  groand. 
We  haTe  now  to  take  notice  of  the 
grievaneeB  which  are  alleged  to  bear 
so  hardly  npon  all  occupiers  of  Und^ 
whether  rich  or  poor:  these  are  Tithes^ 
and  the  County^  Barony,  and  Parochial 
Bafea. 

The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  rea* 
sellable,  objection  to  tithes,  when  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  demand  upon  the 
profits  of  the  occupier  of  the  soU,  lies 
in  the  nneertainty  of  the  amount  of 
that  demand. 

Aa  to  the  vulfsar  objection,  that  it 
is  a  payment  to  those  who  do  nothing 
far  it, — ^that  it  is  a  aum  required  for 

r'  Itual  sendees  from  those  who  nei« 
want,  nor  will  receive,  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  those  who  so  require 
it,  we  have  onlf  to  say,  that  this  is 
placing  thedtmand  upon  grounds  ob« 
vionsly  erroneous  to  all  but  the  very 
ignorant.     There  are  not  a  few  also, 
&e  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Captain 
Bock,  who  represent  the  tithe  in  this 
tight,  not  through  ignorance,  which 
only  deserves  our  pity,  but  through  a 
soincthing  much  worse,  which  de- 
serves our  indignation.   The  men  who 
afleet  to  see  something  so  very  mon- 
strous in  the  payment  of  tithe  to  the 
c3ei]^man  because  he  does  nothing 
for  it,  are  quite  calm  upon  the  sub^ 
jest  <tf  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord, 
who  certainly  does  just  as  little  for  it ; 
yet  the  right  to  the  demand  is,  in  the 
eye  of  law  and  of  reason,  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases.    All  property  ia 
the  creature  of  law ;  and  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  noto- 
rious to  every  man  who  tills  the  earth, 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  is  as  dearly 
tbe  property  of  the  parson,  as  the 
Wvhole  of  the  rent  is  that  of  the  land- 
lord.    But,  from  tbe  uncertainty  of 
the  demand)  and  yet  more,  from  the 
variable  manner  of  exacting  it,  and 
tbe  want  of  uniformity  and  exactness 
in  its  collection,  the  peo]^  in  Ireland 


are  not  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as 
a  charge  which  they  should  provide 
for  like  rent,  but  consider  it  a  severe 
tax,  which  Uiev  evade  when  they  can, 
and  seldom  submit  to  except  with  a 
fii:rce  impatience,  which  is  zealously 
aggravated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  other  political  disturbers. 
This  mistake  regarding  the  ecclesias« 
tical  reni, — for  we  roust  insist  tbst  the 
nature  of  the  parsons  right  and  the 
landlord's  are  just  the  same, — ^arises 
partly  from  the  continuation  of  a  bad 
and  antiquated  custom, — that  of  ta- 
king a  proportion  of  the  produce  in- 
stead of  a  fixed  amount  of  money; 
and  partly  from  a  vicious  system  of 
collection  of  this  proportion  which 
ihe  law  secures  to  the  church.  Upon 
this  subject  we  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Sadler,  though  we  should  difit^r  from 
him  in  the  remedy  he  proposes.  He 
says,  "  The  system  of  collecting  tithes 
in  kind  is  but  the  continuation  of  tbe 
meiaric  svstem,  which  once  prevailed 
universally,  and  still  remains  in  some 
parts  of  France,  and  generally  in  Italv, 
The  landlords,  in  tnkox  case,  had  ususl* 
It  the  half,  the  clergyman  a  tenth  of 
the  produce.  It  has  been  found  far 
more  convenient  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant  to  change  this  mode  into  the 
payment  of  a  rent  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties;  but  the 
share  of  the  church  has  contitiu*. 
ed  to  be  estimated,  or  taken  upon 
the  old  principle,  equally  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  dissatisfaction  of  all 
concerned :  it  is  in  fact  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism,—of  a  mode  which  was  per- 
haps once  necessary  on  all  hands, 
—when  coin  was  rare,  and  bargains 
i)onsequently  continued  to  be  made 
pretty  much  on  the  principle  of  bar- 
^ter.  Even  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive ones,  continued  till  with- 
in these  few  centuries  past  to  be 
paid  in  kind,  particularly  in  wools. 
Itris  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  as 
money  payments  became  practica- 
ble, and  were  adopted  in  all  other 
cases,  BO  beneficial  an  alteration  did  not 
take  place  touching  the  revenues  of  the 
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church ;  one  ivhich  would  haye  heen 
demonstrahly  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  and  more  especially  for  the 
clergyman,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  not« 
withstanding  the  outcry  against  him, 
is  the  greatest  sufl&rer/  *  Mr  Sadler's 
remedy,  at  which  be  merely  hints,  is 
that  of  turning  the  yalue  of  the  tithe 
into  glebe ;  but  it  occurs  to  us,  that 
there  is  a  political  disadvantage  atten- 
dant upon  the  actual  possession  of  land 
as  ecclesiastical  property  ;  because,  as 
it  passes  entirely  away  from  the  family 
of  the  holder  at  his  death,  he  has  not 
the  same  interest  in  its  prospective  im* 
proyement,  as  the  lay  landlord  has, 
who  looks  to  its  occupation  by  his 
children. 

To  obviate  the  evils  of  the  uncer* 
tainty  and  irregularity  in  the  annual 
amount  of  tithe  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
holder, Mr  Goulbourne's  Composition 
Act  was  introduced,  by  which,  for  a 
specified  period,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one  years,  the  tithe  may  be  commuted 
for  a  fixed  annual  payment  by  the 
acre. 

This  act  has  been  carried  into  effect 
in  a  great  number  of  instances ;  the 
tillage  farmer  being  generally  willing 
to  throw  the  burden  equally  on  aU 
the  lands  of  the  parish,  and  thus  in- 
clude the  ^ss  lands,  which  did  not 
pay  any  thmg  before,f  and  the  clergy- 
man lieing  anxious  to  escape  from 
those  altercations  about  his  pecuniary 
afiairs,  which  must  be  unpleasant  to 
any  man,  but  particularly  so  to  a 
clergyman.  Still,  however,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  this  bill  is  justifiable 
Muer  on  grounds  of  temporary  expe* 
diency,  than  of  general  and  permanent 
policy.  Undoubtedly  it  is  very  useful 
and  agreeable  to  make  an  arrangement, 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  by  which  the 
revenue  of  the  clergyman  may  be  re- 
ceived, without  resorting  to  a  mode  of 
collection  generally  deemed  objection- 
able. So  far,  and  for  the  present,  it 
is  very  well;  but  if  we  look  forward  to 
the  period  when  the  term  of  composi- 
tion for  twenty-one  years  shall  draw 
to  a  close,  we  may  see  in  the  prospect 
considerable  difiiculty  and  danger  to 
the  ecclesiastical  revenue*    For,  when 


the  composition  is  at  an  end,  the  cler- 
gyman must  either  submit  to  such 
new  composition  as  shall  be  ofi^red  to 
him,  or  resort  to  the  old  law  of  tithe 
in  kind ;  and  it  may  well  be  question- 
ed whether  this  latter  alternative, 
which  is  his  whole  security,  will  not 
by  that  time  have  slipped  from  under 
his  feet.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
law  which  has  been  so  long  suspended 
will  then  revive;  but  the  practical 
question  is,  whether  such  a  law,  grown 
obsolete  by  desuetude,  can  be  reviv^  ; 
and  the  answer  of  every  practical  man 
must  be,  that  it  cannot,— provided  such 
revival  be  disagreeable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  by  which  expres- 
sion we  do  not  mean  the  rabble.  Men 
will  submit  to  what  they  do  not  like» 
when  it  is  but  the  contmuation  of  « 
rule  long  esUbUshed ;  but  let  that  rule 
lapse  for  twenty-one  years,  and  itsre^ 
vival  becomes  an  odious  novelty,  to 
which  people  in  this  country  will  not 
submit.  The  practical  oonaequencey 
therefore,  of  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  if  carried  generally  into  effect, 
will  probably  be,  to  take  away  alto- 

Saber  the  power  of  enforcing  tithe  in 
nd,  and  to  convert  the  claim  of  the 
church  into  a  tax  fixed  by  stetute,  the 
amount  of  which  tax  will  depend  upon 
the  temper  of  some  future  House  of 
Commons. 

This  probability  is  strengthened  fay 
a  view  of  the  present  state  of  dream- 
stances  with  regard  to  tithes.  Tlie 
strict  letter  of  the  law  givea  the  cler- 
gyman a  tenth  of  the  produce;  but 
in  Ireland  clergymen  have  not  in  ge« 
neral  exacted  nearly  so  large  a  propor- 
tion, and  though  the  law  be  as  strict 
as  ever,  they  could  not  now  exact  it, 
if  they  would.  We  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently stated,  that  land  in  Ireland, 
which  is  tithe  free,  sets  for  more  ad- 
ditional rent  than  the  tenth  of  its  pro* 
duoe  could  be  calculated  to  produce ; 
but  throughout  the  whole  or  our  ex- 
perience, we  have  found  directly  the 
reverse  of  this  to  be  the  fact. 
*  The  Tithe  Composition  Actseems  to 
be  but  a  timorous  and  inadequate  way 
of  dealing  with  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  tiwe  system.    There  are  a  few 


*  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies,  p.  163-4. 

t  By  a  tyrannous  and  absurd  act  of  the  Irish  Legislatore,  the  tithe  payable  from 
lands  occupied  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  called  the  "  tithe  of  agistment,**  was  abolished, 
while  that  payable  by  the  more  laborious  cultivator  was  suffered  to  remain.  By  Blr 
Goulbourne's  bill,  the  grass  lands  have  to  contribute  their  proportion  with  the  rest* 
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fixed  facte,  and  let  them  be  dealt  with 
as  simply  as  poaaible.  The  clergy  haye 
a  light  by  the  law  to  a  tenth  of  the 
fffodttoe  1^  the  land  ;  but  it  is  deemed 
impditic,  asd  we  think  justly  so,  that 
theiT  reTenue  should  be  an  inyariable 
proportioii  of  a  very  variable  whole  ; 
and,  moreoYer,  that  it  should  be  a  de- 
mand, inereasixig  with  the  increased 
industry  and  expense  of  the  cultiya- 
lor.    Now,  our  way  of  simply  settling 
the  matter  would  be  this:   Let  the 
diareh-wardens  of  every  parish  be  re- 
qoued,  in  every  fifth  year,  to  summon 
a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  shall  each 
be  worth  at  least  L.100  a-year,  and  let 
the  jury  be  required  to  return  upon 
oath,  a  statement  of  the  average  an- 
nual valne  of  the  crops  raised  in  the 
palish  within  the  five  years  preceding* 
The  Legialatuie  having  considered 
whedier  a  tenth  or  a  fifteenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth, or  some  other  proportion,  is  that 
whidi  the  clergy  now  generally  claim 
in  the  ezerdae  of  their  common-law 
light,  and  having  fixed  the  proportion 
for  the  fntnre,  let  that  proportion  be  ta^ 
ken,  of  the  ^nation  of  the  jury,  and 
fixed  aa  the  annual  sum  leviable  for  the 
parson  for  the  succeeding  ^ye  years* 
The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  indi- 
vidual to  make  up  thia  sum  should  be 
applotted  according  to  the  valuation  of 
eadi  man's  holding ;  and  if  any  man's 
holding  be,  by  ancient  prescription, 
tithe-free,  (though  we  should  wish  to 
see  these  distinctions  abohshetl,)  let 
him  plead  the  prescription  instead  of 
paying  the  sum  spplotted. 

At  present,  some  landed  proprietors 
eompUin,  that,  bv  the  operation  of  the 
Compoaitimi  Bill,  the  chsrge  which 
was  before  contingent  on  some  revenue 
being  derived  from  the  ground,  and 
only  proportionate  to  that  revenue,  is 
coovertedinto  a  regular  land-tax,  and 
a  permanent  lien  on  their  acres ;  for, 
whether  the  land  be  fallow,  or  the  te- 
nant abscond,  paving  nothing,  the  land 
is  still  chargeable  with  the  composi- 
tion, and  its  arrear,  and  the  claim 
must  always  be  satisfied  before  that  of 
the  proprietor.  By  the  plan  we  pro- 
pose, if  unproductive  ground  was  char- 
ged in  one  five  years,  it  would  find  the 
benefit  in  the  next,  when  it  would  pro- 
bably be  productive,  as  the  prospec- 
tive levy  would  be  regulated  by  the 
vslue  of  the  preceding  produce. 

But  the  greatest  hurdship,  as  it  ap- 
peals to  us,  which  attended  the  old 
uw,  was  a  practice  adopted  by  some 


cleigymen  of  selling  the  tithes  of  their 
parish  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then 
suffering  the  purchsser,  often  a  person 
of  the  worst  and  lowest  character,  to 
extract  the  utmost  he  could  wring 
from  the  parishioners.  This  should 
not  be  permitted,  as,  when  the  tithe  is 
an  unceruin  amount,  to  be  settled  each 
year  according  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 
It  is  obviously  better  that  the  fanner 
should  have  Uyieal  with  a  gentleman 
and  a  clergyman,  than  with  a  person 
who  haa  no  feeling  beyond  tnat  of 
putting  every  shilling  he  possibly  can 
in  his  pocket.  We  would  not  make 
the  clergyman  a  griping  farmer  of  his 
tithe;  we  would  have  him  relieve 
every  distressed  man  in  his  parish  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  income;  but 
the  way  to  do  this  most  effectually,  as 
well  as  most  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  himself  and  to  his  successor,  is,  first 
to  enforce  strictly,  but  not  harshly,  all 
his  legal  rights,  and  then  to  be  aa  cha- 
ritable with  his  own  property  as  he 
may. 

Next  to  tithes,  the  burdens  which 
are  most  loudly  complained  of  are  the 
County  and  Barony  rates,  levied  by 
authority  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  the 
several  counties.  The  existing  Grand 
Jury  laws  of  Ireland  certainly  admit 
of  improvement,  and  have  been  made 
the  frequent  subject  of  animadversion, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
afiairs  of  Ireland  no  one  can  dispute, 
however  they  may  differ  from  his  poli- 
tical views,  put  forth  a  pamphlet  some 
years  ago,  which  very  forcibly  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  the  Grand  Jury  sys- 
tem ;  but  as  vet  no  sufficient  remedy 
has  been  applied,  and  we  must  still 
assent  to  his  proposition,  that  "  the 
Irish  people  are  injured  in  their  moral 
character,  in  their  efforts  of  industry, 
and  in 'their  pecuniary  resources,  by 
this  system." 

The  sum  annually  levied  for  making 
and  repairing  roads,  and  the  various 
other  purposes  to  which  Grand  Jury 
assessments  are  applied,  exceeds,  on 
an  average,  L.800,000 ;  an  immense 
sum  to  be  taken  from  so  poor  a  country 
as  Ireland.  Of  this  amount,  little 
more  than  one-half  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Grand  Jury;  namely, 
the  portion  expended  on  roads,  bridges, 
and  county  buildings.  The  sums  for 
the  payment  of  the  police,  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  repayment  of  Govern* 
ment  advances^  though  levied  by  their 
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aasessment,  are  not  ander  their  con- 
trol; 80  that  from  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  acres  of  profitable  land 
in  the  island,  with  the  amount  of  the 
Grand  Jury  ccss^  it  appears  that  the 
portion  of  the  levy  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grand  Jury,  does  not 
exceed  sixpence  an  acre ;  and  when  it 
ia  considered  how  numerous  and  how 
excellent  the  roads  of  Ireland  are,  this 
sum  does  not  appear  ver|r  unreasonable. 
The  unequal  portion  of  the  tax,  how- 
ever, and  its  variableness  even  in  a 
given  place,  form  very  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  mode  of  its  collection. 
The  past  surveys  of  Ireland,  by  which 
the  county  assessments  are  regulated, 
were  formed  on  a  peculiar  system ;  an 
artificial  value  of  land  was  assumed, 
and  to  this,  as  to  a  constant  standard, 
the  real  value  was  referred.  When 
the  plough-lands  were  measured,  the 
quality  of  the  soil  of  each  was  also 
estimated,  and  in  the  survey  theplough- 
land  was  rated,  not  at  its  actual  c(m- 
tents,  but  according  to  the  then  esti- 
mated actual  value.  Thus,  a  plough- 
land  of  five  hundred  acres,  deemed 
worth  ten  shillings  the  acre  annually, 
was  returned  of  the  same  extent  as 
another  of  a  thousand  acres  worth  five 
shillings  an  acre. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Grand 
Jury  assessment  at  each  assize  is  not 
levied  at  the  same  acreable  rent  in  each 
barony  of  a  given  county.  The  sum 
for  barony  cross-roads,  and  other  local 
purposes,  is  charged  upon  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  presentments  Jiated  for 
itself;  but  the  Grand  Jury  do  not  take 
into  consideration  any  subdivision 
more  minute  than  that  of  a  barony, 
or  half- barony  as  they  are  called,  in 
places  where  the  ancient  barony  has, 
for  purposes  of  local  convenience,  been 
divided.  The  treasurer  of  the  coun- 
ty next  determines  the  several  aere- 
able  rates,  by  dividing  the  whole  sum 
to  be  levied  from  a  barony  by  the 
number  of  acres  at  which  it  is  rated 
in  the  survey,  and  then  hands  to  the 
chief,  or  barony  constable,  the  war- 
rant for  levying  the  charge.  The 
constable  proceeds  to  levy  the  sum 
from  each  plough-land;  but  as  the 
relative  value  of  different  lands  has,  of 
course,  prodigiously  altered  since  the 
old  survey  valuations  were  formed,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
ftcreable  charges  differ  exceedingly^ 
when  the  i>re8ent  value  of  the  respect^ 
ive  lands  is  nearly  the  same.    The 
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expression  of  an  Irish  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  when  examined 
by  the  committee  on  the  new  aiir« 
vey  of  Ireland,  was,  that  the  present 
applotments  were  *'  ridiculously  un« 
equal."  It  was  found,  too,  that  great 
frauds  were  sometimes  practised  in 
the  collection,  by  the  constables  le« 
vying  cess  from  a  greater  number  of 
acres  in  the  respective  denominations 
than  was  proportionable  to  the  whole 
number  specified'  in  the  treasurer's 
warrant.  To  prevent  this,  the  usual 
Irish  remedy  of  an  oath  has  been  re* 
sorted  to,  and  the  constable  is  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  has  not  levied  the 
cess  from  a  greater  number  of  acres 
than  that  specified.  But  the  disho- 
nest, as  usual,  evade  the  oath,  and  find 
an  easy  salve  for  their  conscience. 
They  continue  to  levy  the  rate  on 
acres  where  they  have  no  right  to  it^ 
and  they  omit  some  part  of  the  ba- 
rony where  their  right  is  undoubted, 
and  they  are  sure  of  being  paid  the 
legal  demand ;  they  then  make  their 
return  to  the  treasurer,  take  the  oath, 
and,  after  they|have  finally  settled  with 
him,  receive  and  pocket  the  proceeds  of 
what  they  quaintly  term  "  the  spore 
acres."  These  evils  will,  howcTer, 
be  obviated,  when  the  new  survey, 
now  in  progress,  shall  have  been  com* 
pie  ted. 

If  the  provision  of  the  Tithe  Compo* 
sition  Act,  for  tran^enring  the  burden 
more  immediately  to  the  landlord 
were  generally  acted  upon,  and  a 
similar  *  provision  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  Grand  Jury  Cesa,  a 
very  desirable  improvement  would  be 
effected.  It  has  been  proposed  that, 
in  all  future  leases,  the  lessor  shall  be 
bound  to  accept  cess  and  tithe  re* 
ceipts  as  part  payment  of  the  reserved 
rent.  So  far  as  the  tenant  is  eoneem- 
ed,  this  will  have  an  effect  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  changing,  in  govern- 
ment imposts,  an  assess^  or  direct 
tax  into  a  duty  on  some  necessary  of 
life.  It  will  not  diminish  the  burden, 
but  will,  perhaps,  render  it  more  to- 
lerable, when  less  plainly  forced  on  the 
observation  of  the  person  taxed.  At 
present  the  farmer  cries  out  against 
the  tithe  and  local  taxes  as  falling 
wholly  upon  him.  The  landlord 
affirms  that  the  charges  are,  to  their 
amount,  a  diminution  of  his  income; 
while  bookish  men  declare  that  nei- 
ther tenant  nor  bndlord  is  the  real 
sufoer,  but  the  consamers  of  the 


mdaee,  wlio  pay  w>  tnach  the  more 
for  it  on  Mebntit  of  tbe  hardens  home 
by  the  land.  It  does  seem  desirable 
to  amplify  the  matter  as  mudi  as 
poEsihle ;  to  remoYe  the  seeming  grie- 
▼inee  of  the  occupier  of  tbe  soil,  by 
transferring  the  payment  of  the  tax 
to  the  landlord,  in  whose  hands,  so 
far  as  relates  to  presentments,  the  im- 
position of  it  lies,  and  to  confer  on  the 
agfieultttrist  the  solid  bent  fit  of  know- 
ing accurately  the  precise  araonnt  of 
the  oatgoings  in  money,  to  which  he 
binds  himself  when  he  takes  a  farm. 
At  present,  every  presentment  is  ap- 
plied for  in  the  name  of  some  inHivi- 
dnal,  to  whom  the  performance  is 
granted,  if  the  presentment  he  passed. 
The  individual  is  usually  the  nominee 
of  the  particular  Grand  Juror  who  in- 
terests himself  in  procuring  the  pre- 
sentment. 

It  has  heen  proposed  that  the  Grand 
Juror  should  only  decide  upon  the  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  of  the  work;  and 
diat  if  approved,  it  shall  then  he  open 
to  puhlie  contract,  and  the  lowest  of* 
fer  shall  he  accepted — that  county,  or 
at  least  district  engineers,  shall  he  ap^ 
pointed,  who  are  to  certify  the  due 
performance  of  every  contract  before 
the  treasurer  can  issue  the  sum  agreed 
upon — and  that  sudi  engineer  shall 
he  held  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
toads,  &e.,  in  his  district. 

If  such  a  plan  he  fieasible,  its  adop- 
tion is  certainly  to  be  desired.    Every 
thing  that  would  lead  to  remove  the 
actual  expenditure  from  the  disposal 
of  the  gentry  is  desirable.    It  is  noto- 
rious, that  a  spirit  of  jobbing,  engen- 
dered by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Ireland  was  placed,  did 
eat  like  a  canker  into  the  bowels  of 
the  land  ;  and  though  we  know  it  to 
have  very  exceedingly  diminished  of 
late  years,  in  many  counties  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  disappeared.   In  the  coun« 
ty  of  Mayo,  as  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Macdonnell  before  the 
Commons' Committee  in  18d5,  domain 
walls  were  sometimes  built  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  county,  under  the  name 
of  guard  walls  for  roads.    After  reci- 
ting a  most  fiagitious  case  of  a  bridge 
bout  at  the  pubhc  expense,  and  whoUy 
for  a  private  purpose,  the  witness  was 
asked,  "  Do  you  not  think,  that  if 
there  was  such  a  manifest  job  imposed 
upon  the  county  as  the  building  of  a 
bridge  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed as  an  embankment  for  any 
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man,  however  rich  and  powerfhl  in 
the  county,  there  might  be  some  pub- 
lic-spirited person  to  step  forward, 
and  to  traverse  such  a  presentment  ?" 
The  answer  was,  **  I  should  rather 
imagine,  that  tbe  individuals  on  the 
Grand  Jury,  who  generally  participate 
in  something  of  the  same  kind  them- 
selves, would  be  the  last  persons  to 
come  forward."    Now,  the  moral  in- 
jury done  by  each  individual  case  of 
jobbing  with  the  money  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  incalculable.    The  peasantry,  to 
a  man,  know  accurately  what  trans- 
actions are  of  this  class,  and  they  see 
that  a  man  who  ranks  as  a  gentleman 
is  capable  of  lending  himself  to  all  the 
disgusting  tissue  of  misrepresentation, 
fraud,  and  perjury,  which  are  requi- 
site to  carry  the  scheme  of  spoliation 
into  effect.    The  example  has  its  full 
weight.    The  peasant  never  pretends 
to  be  better  than  the  man  with  the 
good  clothes ;  and,  in  every  act  of  si- 
milar Tillainy,  he  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  is  no  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bours.   We  are  not  sure  that  any  im- 
provement, short  of  a  complete  change 
of  system,  would  be  sufficient  fbr  the 
reform  of  Grand  Jury  abuses.     No 
matter  how  well  disposed  the  jurors 
might  be  to  do  their  duty  fairly  and 
conscientiously,  it  is  impossible  that, 
under  the  present   mode,  they  can 
give  a  due  examination  to  the  present^ 
ments.     Were  they  to  sit  for  as  many 
weeks  as  they  do  sit  for  days,  it  would 
not  he  more  than  enough  to  investi- 
gate properly  the  numerous  present- 
ment-bills which  they  have  to  pass. 
It  is  also  very  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic should  have  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  those  accounts  and  estimates, 
for  which  they  have  been,  or  are  to 
be  taxed.    The  system,  as  described 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Honourable  Judge 
Day,  strikes  one  at  once  as  being  un- 
just and  monstrous.    He  says, "  Roads 
and  bridges— salaries  to  officers,  and 
building  of  court-houses  and  of  dio- 
cesan sdiools,  and  the  police  and  in- 
surrection   establishments,    and    da- 
mages for  burnings  and  other  malici- 
ous injuries— these,  and  other  immense 
burdens  that  are  thrown  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers, and  with  which  the  Parlia- 
ment are  totally  unacquainted,  are 
imposed  by  the  Grand  Jury,  enclosed 
within  locked  doors,  uninterrupted  by 
those  who  pay,  and  who  hear  nothing 
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of  the  burdeoi  till  thoie  who  create 
it  are  dissolved  and  disappear" 

We  trust  that  when  the  new  surrey 
shall  be  completed,  and  Parliament 
shall  have  accurate  data  to  proceed 
upon,  great  improvements  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  regulation  of  countv 
business  and  of  load  taxation,  whicn 
is  at  present  felt  to  be  so  burdensome 
and  unequal.  There  are,  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians, loud  complaints  against  some 
of  the  parish  taxes,  which  are  applied 
to  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
churches  of  the  establishment.  We 
think  these  taxes  are  impolitic,  because 
they  are  a  ready  handle  by  which  to  in- 
crease the  animosity  otherwise  strong- 


ly enough  felt  ag^nst  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  While  the  revenaea  of 
the  Irish  Church  are  so  considerable, 
it  certainly  would  be  better  that  the 
incomes  of  the  bishops  and  the  benefi- 
ced clergy  should  contribute  to  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  the  churches, 
than  that  bitter  odium  ahould  be  exc- 
elled by  making  Roman  Catholics  pay 
for  that  from  which  they  derive  no  be* 
nefit  whatever.  The  argument  we  have 
used  respecting  tithes  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  these  parish 
church  rights,  which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  tax,  and  come  under  all 
the  rules  of  policy  applicable  to  taxes 
in  general. 
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INTaonUCTION  OF  POOR  Laws— CONCLUSION. 


These  is  no  question  upon  which 
those  who  really  have  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  at  heart,  differ  more 
than  upon  that  of  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  system  of  poor 
laws  into  that  kingdom.  Writers,  who 
are  alike  honest  and  able  in  the  cause, 
advocate  the  poor  laws,  while  many  of 
the  resident  landlords  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  and  who  have  of  course 
the  strongest  practical  interest  in  the 
question,  feel  as  strongly  opposed  to 
tnem.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  their 
introduction  are  too  apt  to  look  only 
at  the  general  principle,  and  to  over- 
look the  difficulties,  if  not  the  im- 
possibilities, which  the  condition  of 
Ireland  would  present  in  the  details. 

Mr  Sadler  argues  most  satisfactorily, 
that  the  rich,  out  of  their  abundance, 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  in  their  distress.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  shews  that  it  is  more 
economical  for  a  nation,  that  the  poor 
ahould  be  supported  by  regular  insti- 
tutions, than  by  a  life  of  vagrancy; 
and  the  inference  drawn  by  both  is, 
that  the  poor-law  system  should  be 
adopted  in  Ireland.  But  they  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  country,  and 
have  become  familiar  with  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  its  people, 
see  a  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way, 
although  heartily  subscribipg  to  the 
general  principles  of  those  respectable 
advocates  for  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor.  Those  who  do  not  know 
Ireland,  have  no  conception  of  what  an 


immense  quantity  is  given  away  there 
in  charity;  not  so  much  in  money, 
however,  for,  except  in  the  large  towns, 
they  have  not  money  to  give,  but  in 
meal,  milk,  and  potatoes,  particularly 
the  last.  The  Irish  peasant,  when  his 
potatoes  are  placed  upon  his  rode 
table,  secured  from  rolling  off  by  the 
rim  of  a  sieve,  or  some  such  conveni- 
ence— ^for,  alas !  he  has  no  dish — would 
no  more  think  of  denying  a  meal  to 
the  wandering  vagrant  that  passes  his 
door,  than  he  would  of  arguing  with 
the  priest.  A  atone  of  potatoes  in  the 
week  is  taking  at  a  very  low  rate  in- 
deed the  estimate  of  what  the  small- 
est farmer  probably  gives  away  in  this 
manner,  that  is,  sixandahalf  hundred- 
weight in  the  year,  and  he  never  feels 
that  he  gives  any  thing ;  but  fasten  a 
tax,  or  poor  rate,  of  ten  shillings  a  year 
upon  him,  and  he  would  feel  it  as  an 
intolerable  burden — probably  he  would 
confer  with  his  neignbours  upon  the 
policy  of  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
collector,  and  pitching  him  head  fore- 
most into  the  nearest  lake  or  bog-hole. 
The  Irish  are  not  yet  civilized  enough 
for  the  adoption  of  the  English  poor 
laws ;  but  we  do  not  deny  that  some 
svstem  might  be  introduced  fitted  to 
tne  peculiar  drcnmstances  of  the 
country,  and  having  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  proprietors  of  land  either 
to  employ  a  greater  number  of  la- 
JMurers  upon  it,  or  otherwise  to  as- 
sist in  the  support  of  the  population. 
But  we  think  toat  such  a  system  could 
only  be  contrived  aAer  a  long  and  moat 
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attetadve  oonaidentioii  of  the  Ba1](ject> 
bj  those  who  have  lived  manj  yean 
in  Irdand ;  and  we  believe  that  after 
aH,  difficulties  would  be  foaod  in  the 
vorking  of  the  system  much  greater 
than  is  generally  imagined  in  this 
eoontry.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
absentees  should  pay  a  greater  jpro* 
portioB  of  Che  pow  rate,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  it — to  this  we  have  no 
objeetion,  provided  it  were  poasible  to 
get  at  the  merely  selfish  absentee,  and 
not  to  include  those  who  are  absentees 
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them  elsewhere ;  and  besides,  with  all 
the  evil  of  absentees,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  estates  of  absent  proprietors  are 
infinitely  better  managed,  and  mpre 
people  employed  upon  them,  than 
the  neighbouring  estates  of  residents. 
There  is  no  particidar  quarter  in  which 
Uie  legislatare  could  throw  the  bur- 
den of  poor  rates,  that  we  do  not  see 
great  hardship  and  unequal  pressures 
arising  out  of  it,  and  then,  Ireland 
cannot  bear  this  sort  of  thing  as  Eng- 
land can.  The  property  is  not  accumu- 
lated Uiere,  to  answer  the  immense 
demand  of  a  populati<m  requiring  to 
be  regularly  fed  and  clothed,  who  have 
hitherto  lieen  in  both  respects  so 
scantily  supplied. 

But  if  it  were  possible  so  to  |dace 
the  pocMT  in  Ireland,  that  from  unpro« 
ducove,  or  insufficiently  productive 
ground,  (which  there  isinabundauce,) 
they  might  be  able  to  raise  food  for 
themselves,  it  would  be  an  incalcula- 
ble blesdns  to  the  countir^.  If  an 
agricultural  work- house  (if  we  mav 
so  speak)  could  be  annexed  to  eacn 
eountry  parish,  with  a  portion  of  land 
sufficient  to  raise  a  larse  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  thus,  under  proper  ma- 
nsgement,  supply  work  and  food  for 
those  who  comd  not  otherwise  get  em- 
pLoyment— 4his,  with  some  small  as- 
sistance from  a  general  county  rate,  to 
purchase  comforts  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
lu^piness  of  Uie  country* 

It  is  at  all  events  most  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  the  r^;ularly  practising 
vagrants  in  Ireland^a  picturesque  set 
of  rogues,  who  are  the  promoters  and 
abettors  of  all  manner  of  immorality* 
These  people,  from  the  poor  regular 
who  goes  about  to  collect  meat  and 
notatoes  in  bis  bag,  for  the  support  of 
inmself  snd  bis  brother  friars,  down 
to  the  little  beggar  woman,  who  carries 
Vol.  XXV. 
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scandal  and  love  messages,  and  ateals 
chickens,  from  cottage  to  cottage,  are 
cognisant  of,  or  concerned  in,  everv 
breach  of  the  law,  great  or  small,  which 
is  committed.  Their  profession  gives 
them  ready  access  into  every  cottage, 
or  kitdien  of  a  ffreat  house ;  and  if  a 
house  is  to  be  roobed,  a  young  woman 
to  be  carried  off\  a  stolen  sheep  killed, 
or  any  other  of  those  romantic  amuse- 
ments so  common  in  Ireland,  to  bo 
pursued,  the  aasistance  of  the  vagrant 
IS  always  ready,  as  a  spy,  or  a  mes- 
senger. Some  of  them  are  very  tender- 
hearted, and  faithful  to  their  friends, 
but  nevertheless,  very  great  roguea^ 
almost  alL 

But  the  full  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  introducing  poor  laws  into  Ireland, 
would  lead  us  into  much  detail,  which 
we  think  unnecessary  at  present,  the 
rather  as  we  suppose  the  subject  will 
be  ere  long  brought  before  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament,  when  we  may 
perhaps  resume  the  discussion  in  a 
paper  by  itself.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  task,  which  at  setting 
out  we  proDosed  to  ourselves,  and  now, 
gentle  reader  of  these  our  Irish  chap- 
ters, we  make  our  bow  to  thee,  and 
take  our  leave  with  a  few  parting 
words.  We  have  done  our  best  to  in-^ 
struct  and  entertain  thee  at  the  same 
time^-we  have  laboured  to  tell  truth 
agreeably — to  make  you  know  "  Ire- 
land as  it  is,"  without  wearying  you 
with  long  details,  or  sickening  you  with 
maudlin  sensibility.  We  are  sensible 
how  lightly  our  pen  has  glanced  over 
the  numerous  interesting  objects  which 
Ireland  presents,  and  now  many  we 
have  passed  over  altogether ;  but  we 
hope  we  have  not  done  an  unaccept- 
able service  in  endeavouring  to  draw 
such  sketches  of  the  afiairs  of  that 
eountry,  as  may  induce  men  to  look 
upon  It  with  some  favour — as  may 
leid  them  to  believe,  that  independent- 
ly altogether  of  politics,  improvements 
may  be  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people,  while  enriching  their  country, 
may  themselves  become  rich  and  hap* 

py- 

It  is  consolatory  to  dose  these  chap- 
ters with  the  assertion  of  the  palpable 
and  cheering  fact,  that  Ireland  is  ra- 
pidly improring  in  those  things  which 
make  a  country  happy,  it  is  tiue, 
there  is  still  much  of  what  is  very  bad; 
it  is  true,  that  there  is  much  religious 
and  political  animosity,  and  angry  out- 
breaking of  fierce  and  untamed  spirits. 
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ATbo>  there  is  the  infinite  fbll?,  and  ah* 
turd  yanitfy  of  many  sfMeen- makers. 
Buty  notwithstanding,  industry  and 
consequent  wealth  are  increasing,  and 
so  are  habits  of  honesty  in  business,  and 
oorrectness  and  arrangement,  liiis 
year  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  public 
r^renue  over  the  expenaiture,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Union. 

Let  then  the  law  of  the  land  in  Ire- 
land be  firmly  administered^let  no 
paltry  and  cbilmsh  policy  of  endeavour- 
ing to  conciliate  those  who  infringe 
the  law,  be  permitted— let  every  man 
feel  that  the  law  is  more  powerful  than 
himself,  and  that  he  mufct  submit  to 
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it,  or  to  instant  punishment  for  diao^ 
bedience--let  strict  discipline  be  mtro- 
duoed  in  all  great  afikirs,  instead  of 
that  loose  chaos  which  did  so  long  pre* 
vail  by  sufferance ;  let  landed  propri« 
etors  bethink  then^selves  more  serioos- 
ly  and  more  afiectionately  of  their  de- 
serted Irish  homes,  and  of  the  neglect* 
ed  lands  from  which  they  take  their 
names  and  draw  their  revenues;  let 
Ireland  be  honestly  and  kindly  govern- 
ed, and  she  must  become  to  kngland^ 
not  a  burden  as  she  has  been,  hot  a 
ri^  and  powerful  auxiliary  as  die 
ought  to  be. 
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Luther's  career  had  hitherto  been 
comparatively  obscure.  His  struggles 
were  against  the  arts  and  violence  of 
men  senlom  above  his  own  rank,  whose 
defeat  could  scarody  contribute  to  the 
honours  of  the  scholar  and  the  theolo- 
gian. But  the  discipline  was  useful ; 
itoompelled  him  to  cultivate  the  powers 
which  were  yet  to  grapple  with  Kings 
And  Councils ;  it  gave  him  that  conH<< 
dence  in  his  own  resources,  which  the 
most  powerful  minds  acquire  only  by 
time ;  and  it  gave  him  that  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  even  under  its  as- 
pects of  craft  and  treachery,  which 
was  essential  to  control  the  ready 
confidence,  and  miscalculating  intre- 
pidity, of  one  of  the  noblest  but  most 
headlong  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  man. 
One  controversy  he  had  still  to  sus- 
tain, curious  from  its  resemblance  to 
those  which  have  si^alised  the  new 
awakjn|^  of  conversion  in  our  day; 
while  It  characterises  th^  scholastic 
manners  of  its  own. 

Germany,  since  the  ages  when  she 
ceased  to  pOur  out  her  armed  hordes 
on  the  more  civilized  world,  has  teem- 
ed with  a  less  warlike  but  scarcely  less 
eontentious  population,  the  hordes  of 
scholai^hip.  There  Dbputation  erects 
her  native  throne,  and  the  candidate- 
diip  fbr  that  uneasy  and  cheerless  seat, 
is  restless  and  immeasurable.  But  no 
tiieme  of  literary  contest  was  ever 
comparable  to  the  theme  which  the 
Refinrmation  ofibred,  to  stir  all  bo- 
soms. Novelty,  the  narrowness  of 
old  opinions  startled  by  this  new  as* 


sailant,  the  Um  of  diange,  the  hope 
of  aggrandisement  through  popular 
applause,  the  proud  hostility  of  Rome^ 
doubly  enraged  by  the  sliock  of  ite 
temporsl  crown,  and  of  its  spiritual 
supremacy ;  the  solemn  feelings  kin- 
dled by  the  truth,  magnitude,  koA 
majesty  of  the  Scriptures,  now  revealed 
after  a  concealment  of  ages,  were  the 
impulses  of  the  theme,  impulses  that 
comprehended  every  class  of  human 
susceptibility,  and  filled  every  dass 
that  they  comprehended. 

Among  the  learned  whom  this  great 
eontroversy  stimulated,  was  Boden- 
stein,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Carolostadius,  which,  according  to  the 
prevalent  custom  of  the  German  lite- 
rati, he  had  adopted  from  his  bircli« 
Elace,  Carolostad,  in  Franconia.  He 
ad  already  attained  consideraUe  Ii« 
terary  rank,  and  was  Archdeacon  of 
the  Church  of  All  Sainto  at  Wittem* 
berg,  before  his  conversion  by  Lo* 
thfr.* 

His  zeal  plunged  him  into  the 
centre  of  the  battle,  and,  resolved  to 
throw  away  none  of  his  strength,  be 
struck  his  first  blow  at  an  antagooial 
of  the  highest  academic  renown,— 
Eckius,  who,  though  but  thirty  years 
old,  had  carried  off  the  honours  of  no 
less  than  eight  UnivCTsities.  Fain« 
phlets  were  written,  and  retorted  widi 
equal  asperity ;  but  this  remote  vrar« 
fare  producing  no  result,  it  was  deteiw 
mined  on  both  sides  to  brin^  the  ^uc»* 
don  to  a  public  argument  in  Leipeie. 
Higher  authorities  now  involved  them* 
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sdvaiiiaeDntesI,  on  wIsMe&te  the 
partialis  of  d&e  championi,  with  Che 
usual  ezagBerataon  of  putj,  seem  to 
bate  coneeWed  that  the  ute  of  the 
Be/omuiiioii  iiaelf  was  to  depend* 

The  Bishop  of  Mershwg,  heariiw 
that  Lather  hmd  beea  summoned, 
aod  dreading  the  results  of  any  8trug«* 
gk  with  this  formidable  reaaooer^  fix« 
ed  an  interdict  of  the  diaputetion  on 
the  door  of  the  church  in  which  it 
was  to  be  held,  fiut  Duke  George^ 
less  provident,  and  more  sangtune, 
conodTing  that  'the  Popish  champion 
most  be  tne  victor,  ordered  the  inter- 
dict to  be  torn  down.  But  the  reason^i 
ing  which  was  to  be  suffered  in  a  di»- 
putation,  was  not  to  be  suffered  in 
a  sermon,  and  Luther  was  prohibited 
from  preaching  in  any  church  in  Ldp- 
sic  Bat  he  had  come  to  preach,  and 
there  were  few  obstacles  that  could 
finally  resist  the  determined  purpose 
of  snch  a  man.  He  obtained  leave> 
through  the  Prince  of  Pomerania,  to 
preach  before  a  limited  audience  in  the 
Casde.  Me  availed  himself  of  it  with 
stem  effect ;  his  Sermon  on  this  occa« 
sion  is  one  of  memorable  vigour,  as  sn 
dnddation  of  his  doctrines,  and  still 
more  memorable  as  the  caufie  of  his 
first  decisive  breach  with  the  Papacy. 

The  form  of  this  famous  disputa- 
tion dia[Javed  the  ancient  pomp  of  the 
Schools.  The  entrance  of  toe  Rt^orin^ 
ers  into  Leipsic  was  triumphal.  Ca^ 
rolostad,  in  a  chariot  and  slone^  led 
the  way.  The  Prince  of  Pomerania 
came  next,  with  Luther  and  Melan- 
ehthon  at  his  side.  A  train  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Luther's  University,  wearing 
armour,  followed,  and  closed  a  proces- 
sion, emblematic  of  that  singular  mix- 
ture  of  religion  and  the  sword  which 
was  so  soon  to  convulse  the  civilized 
world. 

The  assembly  was  worthy  of  this 
pomp,  and  comprehended  all  the  lead«- 
ing  individuals  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vince— the  Duke's  councillors ;  the  doc- 
tors and  graduates  of  the  university  ; 
Qie  Magistrates  of  Leipsic ;  with  a 
crowd  (U  the  important  persons,  who 
flocked  in  from  everv  part  where  the 
great  controversy  haa  excited  an  inte^ 
rest.  The  argument  was  conducted 
with  the  solemnity  of  s  contest  between 
the  two  faiths.  Scribes  were  appointed 
to  take  down  the  discussion  ;  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  formallv  opened 
by  an  oration  from  Moselanus,  a 
sdiolar  of  distinguished  name. 

Tet  thia  debate,  ushered  in  with 
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fbtmidaUe  pfepaimtioa,  came  to 
nothing,  tor,  by  a  singularly  it^n* 
dicious  line  of  conduct,  Carolestsdiws, 
instead  of  forcing  his  antagonist  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  adhering 
to  those  great  features  of  inspiratioo 
which  require  only  to  be  shewn  to  be 
acknowledged,  siAered  himself  to  bd 
led  into  the  endless  difficulties  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  "  divine  purposes." 
During  an  entire  week,  which  ex* 
haustel  the  patience  of  all  the  hearers, 
the  two  disputsnts  wasted  their  acute- 
ness  on  the  mvsteries  of  "  Fate  and 
Freewill ;"  exhibited  their  learning  in 
recriminations  from  the  Fathers,  and 
felt  their  triumph  in  bewildering  eiioh 
other  in  labyrinths  where  the  humsn 
intellect  was  never  made  to  find  the 
clew.  The  manlier  minds  present  saw 
the  absurdity  of  both  ;  ana  even  Me* 
lanchthon  haiarded  the  declaration, 
that  the  argument  gave  him  the  most 
practical  evidence  of  what  the  an- 
cients termed  "  sophistrv*''  £okius 
himself  grew  wesried)  and  summarily 
dosed  the  struggle  by  the  bold  ma* 
noeuvre  of  declaring  that  Carolostsdius 
had,  without  knowing  it,  come  over 
to  his  opinion.  But  the  Popish  cham* 
pion  had  stOl  contemplated  a  nobler 
antaffonist.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  nis  ambiuon  to  have  disputed 
with  Luther ;  and  before  the  argu- 
ment with  Carolostad,  he  had  ad- 
dressed Luther,  enquiring  whethei^ 
the  report  were  true,  that  ne  had  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  controversy  ?  The 
reply  was,  "  that  he  waa  disqoslified 
from  takins;  a  part  without  the  Duke's 
protection.  The  protecticm  was  ob« 
tuned  ;  and  the  controversy  began 
with  a  vigour  propordoned  to  the  Mine 
of  the  two  leading  theologians  of  Geiw 
inany. 
Luther  had  published  thirteen  pro* 

r'tiona^  whidi  had  been  impugned 
Eckius  under  as  many  hcscuir-*" 
comprehending  the  chief  theorems  of 
Purgatory,  Penitence,  Indulgences, 
&c  The  Pope's  Supremacy  was  art- 
ftdly  adopted  at  the  commencenuntof 
the  disputation  by  Eckius,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  condliaiing  the  fa- 
vours or  the  Popedom,  and  of  embar« 
rassing  his  adversary,  who  had  always 
exhibited  a  peculiar  reluctance  to  de- 
dare  against  the  authority  of  Rome* 
The  universal  Episcopacy  of  the  Pope 
was  equslly  sllowed  by  both.  But 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
foundation— Eckius  declaring  that 
Episcopacy  originated  in  divine  autho* 
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rliy  I  Lather  unbedtadngly  ^ging 
himself  to  the  proof  that  it  was  alto- 
gether human.     The  Fathers  were 
in  Tain  pled  to  by  the  Romish  advo- 
cate ;  but  the  great  Reformer  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  the  usual  habit  of  false 
quotation  and  oblique  evidence,— the 
subtle  secret  of  Romnh  controversy  in 
|dl  ages  :  he  took  the  volumes  into  his 
own  hands^  and  shewed  the  shadowy 
and  feeble  grounds  on  which  these  ve- 
nerable writers  were  presumed  to  have 
authorized    the    Romish   dominion. 
But  this  toil  of  quotation  threatened 
to  be  endless  ;  and  after  five  days  of 
enquiry,  this  part  of  the  debate  was 
closed  by  mutual  consent,  and  the 
question    of  Purgatory  was    begun. 
Indulgences  were  the  next  point ;  and 
hero  Eckius  unexpectedly,  but  fully, 
joined  his  opponent  in  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  this  most  offensive  doctrine. 
The  doctrine  of  Repentance  concluded 
the  debate,  which,  after  eleven  days  of 
continued  discussion,  finally  closed  on 
thel5thof  Julv  1519. 
'   Yet  the  whole  ceremonial  was  not 
closed  by  the  cessation  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  if  to  give  a  model  of  the 
whole  stateliness  of  controversy  in 
those  days,  the  decision  was  referred 
to  Uie  two  great  authorities  of  law  and 
literaturo,  the  Universities  of  Paris 
and  £rf\irt,  with  the  reserve  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  last  supreme  authority,  a 
General  Council.* 

Our  chief  record  of  this  famous  de- 
bate is  by  Melanchthon,  who  speaks 
with  high  praise  of  the  general  ability 
displays!  on  all  sides,  giving  Caro- 
lostad  the  merits  of  Zealand  know- 
ledge ;  Eckius,  of  great  variety  and 
promptness  of  argument ;  and  Luther, 
of  vigour,  manliness,  and  learning. 
But  if  the  testimony  of  a  brother  re- 
former to  Luther's  triumph  should  be 
doubted,  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence in  the  facts  of  its  result ;  many 
of  the  students  of  Leipsic  leaving 
their  universitj  for  that  of  Luther  ;j 
and  Eckius  (immediately  making  a 
formal  application  to  the  Elector  Fre- 
derick, tnat  his  adversary's  books 
should  be  burnt.  The  man  who 
converts  his  hearers,  and  drives  his 
adversary  into  the  folly  of  appealing 
to  violence,  has  gained  all  the  victory 
that  reason  and  the  right  can  gain. 


Lutker.  [Feb. 

The  Oftoion  of  the  Univentties  was 
portiallv  and  tardily  given,  haaim 
and  Cologne,  strongholds  of  Popish  in- 
fluence, soon  decided  against  Luther. 
Paris,  where  the  Popedom  was  slwajs 
less  influential,  took  two  yean  to 
decide,  and  then  evaded  the  question, 
by  passing  sentence  merely  on  some 
thesis  from  Luther's  volumes,  without 
alluding  to  his  name.  Leipsic,  best 
acquainted  with  the  controversy,  yet 
probably  equally  reluctant  to  offend 
the  Popedom,  and  resist  public  opinioi^ 
came  to  no  decision. 

But  a  more  important  time  wis  at 
hand,  when  the  renowned  leader  of  the 
Reformation  was  to  limit  his  straggles 
and  his  triumphs  no  more  to  the  sub- 
ordinate ministers  of  superstition  on 
the  obscure  stage  of  a  German  pro- 
vince ;  but  was  to  grapple  with  the 
whole  power  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  mankind,  give  it  that  otcn 
throw  from  which  it  haa  never  reco* 
vered. 

Miltitz,  the  dexterous  and  learned 
envoy  of  the  Papacy,  had  steadily  pur- 
sued his  purpose  of  bringing  Luther 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  tne  Papal 
authority,  in  all  matters  human  iod 
divine.  After  some  negotiation,  he  bad 
induced  the  Augustine  monks  to  send 
a  deputation  to  their  brother,  request- 
ing nim  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
by  letter,  as  the  most  authentic  form. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
theletter  was  prefixed  to  his  '^Treatise 
of  Christian  Liberty,"—*  brief  de- 
scription of  the  privileges  annexed  to 
Christian  feelings,  under  these  two 
heads,— '<  That  the  Christian  is  the 
freest  of  men,  and  subject  to  none ;" 
and,  *'  That  the  Christian  is  the  most 
ready  to  serve  all,  and  be  subject  to 
all."  But  the  letter  is  the  more  im- 
portant document,  and  strongly  ex- 
presses at  once  the  writer's  haoitual 
deference  for  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  growing  contempt  for  the  cor- 
ruptions surrounding  the  papal  throne, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  says  Lu- 
ther,  "  to  be  unmindfiil  of  your  Ho- 
llness  ;  since  my  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  papal  office  are  held  forth  every- 
where as  the  cause  of  the  contest 

"  By  means  of  the  impious  flatterers 
of  your  Holiness,  who,  without  cause, 
are  fhll  of  wrath  againsft  m^  I  iwre 
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ken  conpilkd  to' appeal  from  the  See 
of  Rome  to  a  General  CoonciL  But  my 
afibctkxi  for  your  Holiness  has  neTer 
been  alienated^  though  I  begin  to  de* 
spiae  and  tiiamph  over  thoee  who  bad 
Bought  to  terrify  me  by  the  mijesty  of 
your  anthority.  One  things  howeyer, 
I  cannot  despise,  and  that  is  the  cause 
of  my  writing  this  letter, — ^I  mean  the 
blame  thrown  on  me  for  reflecting  on 
your  Holinesa  in  person." 

After  contradicting  this  charge^  he 
proceeds  to  state  the  actual  object  of 
his  writings:  **  I  have  inmghed  sharp- 
ly  against  unchristian  doctrines ;  and 
repTDved  my  adversaries  severely,  not 
for  rudeness,  but  impiety. 

''  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  this, 
my  purpooe  is,  to  despise  the  judgment 
of  men,  and  to  persevere  in  tms  ve- 
hemence of  aeal  after  the  example  of 
Chiisu  The  multitude  of  flatterers 
has  rendered  the  ears  of  our  age  so  de- 
Heate,  that  as  soon  as  we  find  that  our 
aentimenta  are  not  approved  of,  we  im« 
mediatdy  exclaim,  that  we  are  slan- 
dered ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  un- 
able to  resist  truth,  we  accuse  our  ad- 
versariea  of  detraction.  But,  let  me 
ask,  of  what  use  were  salt,  if  it  were 
not  pungent?  or  of  the  pointof  a  sword, 
if  it  did  not  wound  ?  Cursed  be  the 
msn  who  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
deodtfuUy  T 

After  repeating  his  clearance  from 
the  imputation  of  individual  hostility 
to  Leo,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to 
submit  in  all  things,  except  in  the  sa- 
crifioe  of  the  truth,  he  boldly  turns  on 
the  flagitiousness  of  the  agents  and  mi- 
nisters of  Rome. 

"  I  have  resisted,  and  shall  conti- 
nue to  resist,  what  is  called  the  Court 
of  Rome,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
ahaU  live  in  me.  Neither  your  Holi- 
ness, nor  any  one,  will  deny,  that  it  is 
more  corrupt  than  Babylon  or  Sodom ; 
and  aunk,  as  I  understand,  in  the  most 
deplorable,  desperate,  and  avowed  im- 
piety. I  lament  that,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  name,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  good  of  the  church,  the  peo- 
ple of  Christ  should  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock." "  Not,  that  I  attempt  impossi- 
bilities, or  expect  that  the  endeavours 
of  an  individual  can  acccomplish  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  so  many  flat- 
terers in  that  BabeL  But  I  consider 
myself  a  debtor  to  my  fellow  men,  for 
whose  welfare  it  behoves  me  to  be  so- 
hcitons  ;  so  that  those  Roman  pests 
.  may  at  kast  destroy  a  smaller  number. 


and  in  a  more  humane  manner.  Do* 
ling  many  years  nothing  has  been 
poured  on  the  world,  but  monsters  in 
body  and  mind,  along  with  the  worst 
examples  of  the  worst  actions."  ''  It 
is  dw  as  day,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  former  ages  the  most  holy 
of  Churches,  has  become  a  den  A 
thieves,  a  scene  of  prostituUon,  the 
kingdom  of  sin,  death,  and  helL  So 
that  greater  wickedness  is  not  to  be 
conceived  even  under  Antichrist  him- 
self." 

He  then  narrates  the  transactions 
with  Cajetan,  Eckius,  and  MOtitss 
concluding  with  the  en  treat  v  that  Leo 
would  check  the  fraud  and  roily  of  the 
people  round  his  throne ;  and  finally 
declaring,  that  any  attempt  to  make 
himself  recant  would  only  oe  produc- 
tive of  increased  difficmty;  for  he 
never  would  consent  that  man  should 
Ibj  down  the  law  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  of  God. 

"  On  the  two  conditions,  of  not  re- 
quiring me  to  recant;  and  of  permit- 
tmg  me  to  interpret  Scripture  accord- 
ing to  my  own  judgment,  I  am  willing 
to  do  or  suffer  any  thing.  I  wish  to 
provoke  no  one ;  neither  do  1  wish  to 
receive  provocation ;  but,  if  provoca- 
tion be  given  to  me,  since  Christ  is 
my  master,  I  wiU  not  hold  my  tongue." 

This  was  the  declaration  of  that 
memorable  war  in  which  Luther  was 
to  lead  the  powers  of  European  know- 
ledge, liberty,  and  religion,  against 
the  haughty  domination  of  the  Popo- 
dom.  It  roused  the  whole  wrath  of 
the  Vatican.  A  German  monk  dis- 
played the  superhuman  audacity  to 
assault  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  **  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth ;" 
the  holder  of  the  twofold  aword  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  Empire.  The 
whole  hierarchy  was  in  an  uproar.  An 
assembly  of  Cardinals,  Canonists,  and 
Theologians,  was  instantly  summon- 
ed, and  the  thunders  that  had  awed 
so  many  monarchs,  were  levelled  at  the 
head  of  this  obscure  revolter.  But  the 
Council  suddenlv  felt  that  the  old  ac- 
tivity of  RomiBh  vengeance  was  not 
now  to  be  let  loose  with  the  old  suc- 
cess ;  their  debates  were  long  and  per- 
plexed ;  the  only  point  on  which  they 
agreed  was  the  guilt  of  the  offender* 
umich  thev  pronounced  to  be  impiety  of 
the  most  daring  and  glaring  kind.  But 
the  Theologians  were  retarded  in  their 
indignation  by  the  Canonists,  who 
reasoned,  that  no  notoriety  of  crime 
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oadit  to  prevent  a  maii'i  beiiifi[  heird 
in  his  own  defence.  Tbe  rescript  was 
eventually  divided  into  three  hesds. 
By  the  first,  the  doctrine  wss  con« 
demned ;  by  the  second,  the  books 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt;  and  by 
the  third,  Luther  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  due  season,  to  stand  his 
trial  in  Rome.  The  Bull  excited  the 
same  protracted  discussions,  but  it  was 
urged  forward  by  the  zeal  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  conclave,  and 
after  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
Cardinals  Pucd  and  Acoolti,  the  latter 
obtained  the  dubious  honour,  by  the 
Papal  interpositbn,  of  drawing  up  the 
furious  and  feeble  anathema  against 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty.  This 
celebrated  instrument  should  not  be 
forgotten,  while  man  requires  to  be 
reminded  of  the  haughty  and  unlimit- 
•^  ed  usurpation  of  the  papacy.  It  claims 
for  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  the  power 
of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  punishments, 
J;hat  of  depriving  the  refractory  of 
4heir  property,  and  their  civU  privim 

The  Bulls  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
II.  which  declared  it  heresy  in  any 
individual  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  to 
a  General  Counc&l,  were  adopted  to  im- 
press the  weight  of  Luther  s  oflPences. 
But  more  direct  charges  were  heaped 
upon  his  head ;  no  less  than  forty- one 
heresies  were  proclaimed  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labours ;  and  he  was  compared 
with  Porphyry,  as  an  open  antagonist 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospeL 

But  punishment  of  a  more  practical 
nature  was  next  prepared  for  the  cri- 
minal and  his  nartisans ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Rome  nad  large  and  fierce 
variety  of  vengeance.  Luther,  and 
all  enlisted  in  his  opinions,  were  laid 
under  the  ban  of  human  nature.  They 
were  in  an  instant  cut  off  from  all 
rights,  natural  and  acquired,  pronoun- 
-ctid  guUty  of  high  treason,  incapable 
of  any  legal  act,  of  property,  freedom, 
or  worship,  infamous  wnen  they  lived, 
infamous  when  they  died,  and  unfit 
for  Christian  burial.  The  name  of 
the  roan,  and  the  memory  of  his  re- 
volt, were  equally  to  be  sunk  in  con- 
temptuous oblivion.  His  books  were 
to  be  burnU  It  was  to  be  a  crime  to 
.publish,  to  preach,  or  even  to  read  his 
works.  The  heresiarch  himself  was 
ordered  to  attend,  and  take  his  trial 
at  Rome,  within  two  months;  and, 
:  in  case  of  disobedience,  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities  alike  were  com- 


manded to  seiie  him  and  his  mdh^ 
rents,  and  send  them  to  Rome. 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  history ; 
and  from  thtse  nothing  but  frenzy 
will  disdain  to  be  taught,  as  nothing 
but  impiety  and  poTiticai  delusion 
will  dare  to  question  their  practieal 
wisdom.  We  have  here  the  Papacy 
speaking  without  fear  the  sentimenU 
which  fear  only  can  ever  make  it  sup- 
press, and  which  are  to  it  as  the  blood 
IS  to  the  heart,  and  the  marrow  to  the 
bone.  Let  the  Papist  who,  among  us, 
would  boast  of  his  passion  for  general 
liberty,  of  his  zeal  for  general  tolera^ 
tion,  and  of  his  faithful  separation  of 
the  allegiance  due  to  bis  own  sove* 
reign,  from  the  homage  due  to  the 
head  of  his  church,  read  this  Bull, 
and  ask  himself,  whether  he  has  not 
been  the  tool  of  a  palpable  and  inso- 
lent imposture  ?  Let  the  friends  of 
truth  take  this  document  in  their 
hands,  and  ask  those  who  are  still  un- 
deceived, whether  human  language 
can  express  a  sterner  spirit  of  tyranny 
over  the  individual,  of  usurpation  over 
states,  and  of  the  unhesitating  and  re- 
morseless determination  to  pursue  to 
blood  and  ruin,  every  opinion  that  was 
not  moulded  into  the  shape  prescribed 
by  Rome  ? 

Luther's  sole  crime  was  the  attempt 
to  think  for  himself  on  points  essen- 
tial to  the  first  interests  of  man.  He< 
had  before  him  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
laboured  to  understand  the  great  code 
by  which  he  was  to  be  judged  before 
the  tribunal,  not  of  man,  but  of  the 
Eternal.  He  had  ofit^cd  no  human 
resistance  to  the  authoritv  of  his  afn- 
ritual  superiors.  He  had  merely  ex- 
amined for  himself,  as  every  man  a 
bound  to  do  by  the  express  command 
of  inspiration,  and  as,  bv  the  com- 
mon dictate  of  the  understanding, 
every  man  obviously  fmust  do,  who 
desires  to  attain  that  solid  and  heart- 
felt conviction  of  their  value,  without 
which  practical  virtue  is  a  fantasy. 
He  was  no  rebel,  but  an  enquirer; 
no  preacher  of  insolent  dogmatism  and 
proud  self-authority,  but  a  scholar 
and  a  reasoner,  and  ready  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
His  personal  character  was  touched  by 
no  impurity.  He  stood  open  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind^  and  defied  them  to 
discover  a  stain.  Yet  this  man  of 
learning,  int^ty,  and  genius,  was  to 
be  drag^  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  deepest  punishments  reserved 
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Ibr  Uie  tnitor  and  tbc  morderw  here, 
•ad  then  consigned  to  the  grave,  stript 
of  evBiT  hope  which  Rome  could  stnp 
from  tne  dfsemhodted  spirit,  and  eon- 
signed  in  her  fmrious  creed  to  eternal 
damnation. 

On  earth  his  memory  was  to  be 
bhliterated^  his  labours  or  genius  and 
learning  were  to  be  destroyed,  his  life 
was  to  be  given  over  to  the  law  of 
treason,  and  his  dead  body  to  be  de- 
prived of  those  rites  which  Rome  had 
pronounced  indispensable  to  the  repose 
of  the  souL  And  for  the  pur|)06es  of 
this  atrocious  vengeance,  toe  rights  of 
all  temporal  sovereigns  were  to  be  in- 
vaded. No  matter  to  what  king  Lu- 
ther was  the  subject ;  he  was  declared 
the  subject  of  a  still  superior  king, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  where  he  eonld 
dimatch  his  mandate.  The  laws  of 
nations  were  dust  and  air  before  the 
paramount  law  of  Rome.  Neither  in- 
nocence before  the  tribunals  of  the 
victim's  own  country,  nor  true  alle- 
giance to  his  own  sovereign,  nor  the 
wili  of  Uiat  sovereign  himself,  could 
be  suffered  to  stand  between  the  slave 
and  that  towering  and  stupendous  im- 
piety, which,  seating  itself  on  "  the 
throne  of  God,  made  itself  be  worship- 
ped as  God.* 

The  Bull  was  now  to  be  published 
in  Germany,  and  Eckius,  with  the 
double  activity  of  a  beaten  disputant, 
aod  of  a  solicitor  for  preferment  at 
Rome,  undertook  the  mission.  This 
man's  character  was  rabidly  developins 
itself  in  the  colours  m  which  it  had 
been  long  before  painted  by  the  strong 
discrimination  of  Luther  :  "  Eckius 
is  totally  treacherous,  and  incapable 
of  the  obligations  of  amity."*  At 
Rome,  and  in  bis  private  correspond- 
ence, be  had  continually  boasted  him- 
self of  bis  services  to  the  papacy,  of 
his  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  aiul  of  the  light  which  he  had 
been  the  first  to  throw  on  the  inex- 
tricable guilt  of  the  new  opinions. 
In  Germany  he  professed  the  strong 
relucUnce  with  which  he  had  under- 
taken the  publication  of  the  Bull.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  the  most  acute  treach- 
ery to  be  always  on  ito  guard ;  some 
of  those  arrogant  letters  escaped ;  they 
Mi  into  the  hands  of  the  reformers, 
were  published  by  Luther  with  notes. 


and  Eckins  was'  shewn  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  preferment-hunter  and  A 
tool. 

A  letter  from  the  sagacious  Miltiti 
is  preserved,  which,  stating  the  arrival 
of  the  popish  missionary,  is  curious  as 
a  memorial  of  the  time8.t 

''  I  fbund  Eckins  at  Leipsic,  very 
clamorous  and  full  of  threats  :  I  in- 
vited him  to  an  entertainment,  and 
employed  every  meaaa  in  my  power  to 
diacover  what  he  proposed  to  do.  After 
he  had  drunk  freely,  he  b^;an  to  re- 
late, in  pompous  terms,  the  commis- 
sion  which    he  had    received  from 
Rone,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
was  to  bring  Luther  to  obedience. 
He  had  caused  the  boll  to  be  published 
in  Misnia  on  the  Slst  of  Sqitember, 
at  Mersborgon  the  95th,  and  at  Bran- 
denburg on  the  29th.    He  waa  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  the  Bull  with  great 
pomp.    He  lodged  with  the  pubKe 
oommissary,  and  Duke  Geoige  ordered 
the  senate  to  jnresent  him  with  a  gilt 
oQp,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
"  But  notwithstanding  the  BuU  it- 
self, and  the  pledge  of  public  safety 
given  to  him,  some  young  men  of  fa- 
mily affixed,  on  the  99th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  no  less  than  ten  places,  bills 
containing  threats  against  him.     Tcr« 
rified  by  those,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Paul,  and  retbsed  to 
be  seen.     He  complained  to  Cesar 
Pflugius,  and  obtained  a  mandate  from 
the  rector  of  the  university,  enjoining 
the  young  men  to  be  quiet ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

*'  They  have  composed  ballads  on 
him,  which  they  sing  through  the 
streets,  and  send  to  the  monastery  daily 
intimations  of  their  hostility.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  students  are  here,  who  are 
very  much  incensed  against  him." 
He  subsequently  adds,  that  the  start- 
led missionary  finally  fled  by  night  to 
Fribourg. 

This  inauspicious  commencement 
was  never  recovered.  The  power  of 
reason  was  against  the  violence  and 
lolly  of  the  papal  anathema.  The 
crimes  of  the  monkish  orders,  and  the 
groBsness  of  manners  even  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  popish  clergy,  had 
long  disgusted  the  people,  vriien  a 
great  reasoner  arose,  and  demanded 
why  should  those  things  be,  and  whe- 
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ther  they  were  sanctioned  by  Scrip*  into 
tore,  the  eyes  and  nnderstandinga  of 
men  followed  him  with  the  eagerneaa 
of  newly  awakened  facaltiesy  aa  he 
pointed  page  bv  page  to  the  Scripture 
denunciation  of  the  Toluptuottsnesay  the 
ignorance,  and  the  tyranny.  The  papal 
sceptre  was  fWim  that  hour  the  staff 
of  the  magician  no  more— the  day  of 
darkness  and  of  the  creations  of  duk- 
ness  was  gone ;  the  true  prophet  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kings  of  the 
earth  against  the  pompous  worker  of 
delusions.  The  Reformation  came  in 
its  simplicity,  but  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  God ;  and  as  Moses  put  to 
shame  the  spells  of  the  Egyptians,  it 
extinguishea  the  false  miracles  of 
Rome,  and  led  forth  the  people  to  a 
liberty  that  could  never  nave  been 
achieved  by  man. 

The  public  opinion  now  sanctioned 
and  sustained  tne  natural  di^;ust  of 
the  German  Sovereigns  to  an  insolent , 
assumption  of  power,  which  had  so 
long  oivided  the  allc^anoe  of  tbeir 
subjects.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  with 
a  promptitude  unusual  to  bis  cautious 
policy,  declared  himself  wholly  adverse 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  in  his 
territories.  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  Albert  of  Mecklenburg, 
took  the  public  opportunity  of  their 
passing  through  Wittemberg,  on  the 
way  to  so  important  an  excerdse  of 
their  functions  as  the  Emperor's  coro- 
nation, to  bold  a  long  and  friendly 
conference  with  Luther.  He  received, 
from  quarters  of  high  rank,  assurances 
of  protection,  and  ofiers  of  asylum,  in 
case  of  bis  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Saxony.  The  general  population  ex- 
pressed their  feeling  by  the  loudest  in- 
dignation, and  the  most  unmeasured 
menacesagainst  the  agent  employed  to 
promulgate  the  Bull.  Even  the  high 
Ecclesiastics  and  Universities  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility.  The  Bisbop 
of  Bamberg  sheltered  himself  under 
some  verbal  criticism  from  publishing 
it  in  his  diocese.  At  Louvain,  though 
the  heads  of  the  University  burnt 
Luther's  books,  a  strong  party  of  the 
students  and  people  insisted  on  burn- 
ing a  number  of  the  works  of  bis  op- 
ix>nent8  at  the  same  time.  At  Mentz, 
the  burners  of  the  books  were  in  hazard 
of  their  lives.  At  Erfurt,  the  students 
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University  publidy  giving  his  sanctioa 
to  their  nulling  down  every  siimlir 
copy,  ana  opposing  Luther's  enemiei 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Brsndenburg  dared  not  paU 
lisb  it,  and  even  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Romish  See,  in  Venice 
and  Bologna,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ee< 
formation  were  felt  and  honoured. 

Luther's  letter  on  this  formidable 
trial  of  his  own  strength,  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  exhibits  a  lofti- 
ness and  determination  worthy  of  his 
immortal  cause*  It  is  addressed  to 
Spalatin. 

'*  The  Pope's  Bull  has  come  at  last 
Eckius  brought  it.  We  are  writing 
here  many  things  to  the  Pope  ooDcem- 
ing  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  bold  it  in 
contempt,  and  attack  it  as  impioiu  and 
false,  like  Eckius  in  all  things.  Christ 
himself  is  evidently  condemned  hy  it. 
No  reason  is  assigned  for  summoning 
me  to  a  recantation,  instead  of  a  trial. 
They  are  full  of  fury,  blindness,  and 
madness.  They  neitner  comprehend 
nor  reflect  on  the  consequences. 

"  I  shall  treat  the  Pope's  name  with 
delicacy,  and  conduct  myself  as  if  I 
considered  it  a  false  and  foigcd  Bolli 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  genuine. 
How  anxiously  do  I  wish  that  the  £m« 
peror  had  the  courage  to  prove  him- 
self a  man,  and  in  defence  of  Christ, 
attack  those  emissaries  of  Satan ! 

"  For  my  part,  I  do  not  regard  my 
personal  safetv, — let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done  f 

"  Nor  do  I  know  what  courseshoold 
be  taken  by  the  Elector ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  may  appear  to  him  more  for  my  in- 
terest that  he  should  suppress  his  sen- 
timents for  a  season.  The  Bull  is 
held  in  as  great  contempt  at  Leipsic 
as  Eckius  himself.  Let  us  thenfore 
be  cautious,  lest  he  acquire  cod«- 
queuce  by  our  opposition,  for,  if  left 
to  himself,  he  must  falL 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bull,  that 
you  may  see  what  monsters  are  «n 
Rome.  If  those  men  are  destined  to 
rule  us,  neither  the  faith  nor  tfic 
church  have  the  least  security.  I  re- 
joice that  it  has  fallen  to  my  loi  to 
suffer  hardship  for  the  best  of  causes; 
but  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  a  trial,  l 
am  now  much  more  at  liberty  than 


tore  the  copy  of  the  Bull,  and  flung  it    before,  being  fully  persuaded  that  tne 
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Fkjf&  IB  AjrtidMMt,  «&a  tlMt  I  have 
fUaoovered  tiie  seat  •£  Sttan. 

^M9j  God  firetenre  bis  cbildren 
fivaii  being  daoeived  by  the  Pope's  i«i-* 
pioiis  MteanoBa.  Emmoi  teUs  me, 
tbat  ne  JSmpetor's  eeart  is  erowded 
widi  trcatiucs,  who  are  tjnmte  ead 


beggars;  so  dikt  nothing  salisfaetory 
is  to  be  expected  from  Charles.  This 
needs  not  sarpriae  as ;  ^  pat  not  thj 
tmat  in  prinees,  nor  In  the  sons  of 
men,  io  whom  there  is  no  stay/" 

The  growing  conTiction  that  the 
Pipacy  won  Anticiuisty  not  only  light- 
ened me  bnitden  of  opposition  in  Lu- 
ther's eonscience,  but  urged  htm  to  the 
i  ^adoaore  of  his  dtsoo¥cry .  In 
(oe  of  the  eld  anathemas  pro- 
nenneed  againat  all  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  n  Goicral  Gooncil^  he  boldly 
made  thnt  appeal,  and  in  his  protest 
on  thiaoeensMn,  hunched  out  into  the 
strongest  epitheta  of  seom. 

**  I.CO  X.  in  impia  sua  tjrannide  indu- 
raSat  perseTerat. — Iniqaas,  temerariut, 
tyraaniciu  judex.— Hsceticui  et  Apottata. 
^Antiehristiia,  blaapbemui,  miiieibiis  cs«» 
» Bcd«H«  Dei.'** 


Cologne,  liOUTatn,  and  the  Vatican, 
had  burned  his  books;  and  he  now 
nnhesitadngly  retahated  this  mark  of 
heresy.  On  public  notice  of  burning 
the  RomiiAi  Decretals,  and  other  found- 
ationa  of  its  power,  at  Wittemberg,  a 
▼ast  eonoourse  assembled  to  witness 
this  ei^enin  and  final  act  of  abjuration. 
On  tile  lOlh  of  December,  1519,  the 
population  of  the  country  and  city, 
forming  themselras  in  regular  divi- 
sions, msrched  to  Uie  spot  selected  for 
the  oeremonjr.  A  small  ftineral  pile 
waa  erected  m  the  centre,  and  set  on 
fire  by  one  of  die  duef  members  of  the 
nnifcrstty.  Luther  then  advanced, 
bearing  Oratian's  Abridgement  of  the 
Canon  Law,  which,  wich  the  Decre- 
tals, the  Clementines  and  Extrara- 
gantes,  and  last,  the  Bull  of  Leo,  he 
east  into  the  flames,  exclaiming,  *'  Be- 
cause ye  have  troubled  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  thereforo  let  eternal  fire  ireu- 
bte  yon  l"  He  then  moved  io  tbe  eity, 
with  the  multitude  silendy  marching 
after  him. 

This  ceremony,  and  all  ceremonies, 
would  be  trivial,  but  for  its  meaning. 
In  this  point  of  riew  nothing  could 
be  more  hnportant.  The  burning  of 
the  Papal  Law  was  the  open  proclsp- 
nation  of  aidless  resistance  to  the 


Popedom.  The  bridge  waa  now  cut 
down  between  Luther  and  reconcilia- 
tion. The  sword  waa  drawn,  and  the 
aoabfaard  was  flunff  away. 

T9  pcevent  all  donbt  of  his  motives 
and  purposes,  Luther  now  published 
**  Reasons"  Ibr  the  burning  of  the 
books.  In  this  work,  he  summoned 
hia  learned  countrymen  to  examine 
for  dtemaelves  the  bodv  of  Papal 
Law,  divesting  their  minds  of  the  old 
prejudices  that  had  so  long  humbled 
mankind  before  the  Romish  throne, 
and,  scorning  the  mysteries  in  which 
the  Popedom  had  laboured  to  involve 
Truth  and  Christianity,  to  proceed 
with  the  manliness  of  freedom,  and 
the  integrity  of  Uie  Gospel.  De^- 
ring  the  doctrines  of  the  Canon  Law 
**  abominable  and  poisonous,"  he  pro* 
eeeded  to  give  his  Evidences  in  the 
shape  of  thirty  Articles.  His  repro- 
bation of  this  guilty  mtem  of  tyran- 
ny and  artifice  is  bold,  eloquent,  and 
learned.  He  is  sometimes  so  strongly 
wrought  upon  l^  his  sense  of  its  pro« 
fligate  srrogance  that  he  bursts  into 
fxdamation.  "  Never  have  the  Popes 
vanquished,  by  either  Scripture  or  ar- 
gument, any  one  who  has  spoken  or 
written  against  them.  Their  alterna- 
tive has  been  to  excommunicate,  bum, 
and  destroy,  through  kings,  prince*, 
and  the  other  skves  of  the  Papaey." 

Well  might  a  man  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue exclaim  against  the  blasphemy  of 
a  code,  which  actually  placed  a  nuf- 
man  being  in  possession  of  the  homage 
of  God.  ''The  Pope,"  says  the  Canon 
Law,  **  is  God  upon  earth,  superior 
to  all  belon^ng  to  Heaven  and  Earth, 
whedier  spuritoal  or  temporal.  All 
Mngs  belong  to  the  Pope ;  and  to  him 
no  one  shall  dare  to  say.  What  doest 
thou?"» 

The  Bull  of  1^90  had  fhiled ;  and 
its  only  result  had  been  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  Reformation.  A 
still  more  decisive  measure  was  re- 
solved on;  and,  in  January  1591,  a 
Bull  was  issued,  exeonting  the  lue^ 
naceof  the  former,  and  declaring  Lu- 
ther excommunicated.  The  R^orm- 
er  defied  the  measure,  as  he  had 
scorned  the  threat,  and  by  hts  defi- 
ance rose  into  additional  popular  re- 
spect. That  any  man  in  the  centre  of 
Popidi  Europe  could  have  thus  dared, 
and  yet  live,  is  among  the  wonders 
of  the  time.    But  it  is  only  to  the 
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Eternal  Disposer  of  mortal  defltinies 
to  trace,  through  the  changes  and 
chances  of  human  action,  the  provi- 
dence that  protects  the  great  agents  of 
his  truth  and  wisdom.  A  few  years 
earlier,  Luther  must  have  been  crush- 
ed by  the  Popedom,  then  in  possession 
of  undisturbed  power  throughout 
Europe;  but  at  tnat  period  Luther 
was  known  only  as  an  obscure  monk, 
busied  about  controversies  in  his 
cloister.  A  few  years  later,  he  would 
have  found  Charles  the  Fifth  tramp- 
ling down  the  Protestant  ]^rinces; 
and,-  inflamed  by  the  double  impulse 
of  eontroversial  ambition,  and  mili- 
tary triumph,  Luther  would  probably 
have  perished  in  a  struggle,  from 
which  his  high  spirit  disdained  to 
withdraw ;  and  whether  he  perished 
in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold,  his 
death  might  have  been  a  blow,  all 
but  fatal  to  the  early  feebleness  of  the 
Reformation. 

But  at  this  period  the  Popedom 
had  begun  to  feel,  more  practically 
than  ever,  the  precariousness  of  its 
situation  between  the  rival  powers  of 
France  and  Germany.  To  extinguish 
Luther  was  impossible,  without  the 
active  interposition  of  Charles.  But 
all  negotiation  with  Gtrmany  was 
looked  on  with  keen  jealousy  by  Fran- 
da,  who  feared  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many, hated  its  Emperor,  and  was  the 
sole  protector  of  the  Papal  States 
a^nst  the  Imperial  sword.  Charles 
hunself,  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  naturally  shrunk  from  in- 
volving  his  new  dominions  in  the  fury 
of  civil  commotion  ;  and,  though  a 
bigot  and  a  tyrant  by  nature,  he  had 
stfll  much  to  learn  of  both,  before  he 
declared  himself  the  public  antagonist 
of  Protestantism. 

The  exhausted  experiment  of  con- 
ferences was  again  resolved  on.  Pon- 
Unus,  Chancellor  to  the  Elector,  and 
Glossio,  confessor  to  Charles,  visited 
Luther.  But  he  had  long  since  form- 
ed his  determination;  and  the  hope 
of  bringing  back  this  illustrious  fugi- 
tive was  soon  found  vain* 

Luther  was  now  to  stand  for  the 
faith  in  the  presence  of  the  roost  ex- 
alted tribunal  of  Europe — the  first 
assembly  of  the  German  Princes  held 
by  the  Emperor.  The  most  import- 
ant object  of  this  renowned  council  of 
sovereigns  was  the  settlement  of  the 
national  religion;  and  Luther  was 
summoned  to  attend  it  in  the  city  of 
Worms, 


Luthe^.  QFefe 

The  Elector  Frederic,  who  seenis  to 
have  at  all  times  singularly  temper- 
ed bis  respect  for  authority  with  a 
regard  for  Luther^s  safety,  had  previ« 
ously  informed  him  of  raie  summons, 
through  his  friend  Spalatin,  and  ttk« 
ed  whether  he  would  venture  to  brave 
the  influence  of  Rome?  The  reply 
was  heroic : 

"  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  go,  for  1 
shall  consider  the  snmmonsof  the  Em- 
peror as  proceeding  from  the  will  of 
God. 

'*  If  personal  hurt  be  offered,  a  not 
unlikely  thing,  I  shall  commend  my 
cau8e  to  the  God  who  delivered  the 
three  children  from  the  fiery  forasce. 
Should  it  not  seem  meet  to  God  to 

{ireserveme,  of  what  moment  is  my 
ife,  compared  with  the  life  and  mU 
ferings  of  Christ? 

''It  is  not  for  me  to  deternmip, 
whether  the  danger  to  the  Gospel  be 
greater  or  less  by  my  life  or  death. 
The  truth  of  God  is  a  rock  of  ofience, 
placed  for  the  rising  and  falling  of 
many  in  Israel. 

"  My  chief  duty  is,  to  pray  that 
Charles  may  not  stain  his  govern- 
ment, at  the  outset,  with  my  blood  or 
his  own.  Let  noe  rather  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romanista,  lest  he  and 
all  connected  with  him  should  be  in- 
volved in  Borrow,  by  a  guilty  partici- 
pation. You  well  remember  what  be« 
fell  the  Emperor  Sigismund,— after 
the  murder  of  Hubs  nothing  snooeeded 
with  him.  He  died  without  a  wn ; 
and  Ladislaus,  his  grandson,  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  g^ave ;  so  that  bis 
name  became  extinct  in  a  single  gene- 
ration. His  wife  Barbara  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name  of  Qneen. 

''  But,  if  it  be  determined  that  I 
am  to  be  delivered,  not  only  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  the  Gentiles,  let  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  I  have  now  told 
you  my  mind  fully.  Your  conjec- 
tures, as  to  me,  are  correct  in  every 
thing,  except  in  the  chance  of  my 
flight  or  recantation.  I  am  unwilling 
to  fly,  but  much  more  unwilling  to 
recant.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  send  me 
support,  for  I  can  do  nothing  withoat 
putting  in  hazard  the  piety  and  salva- 
tion of  many  persons.' 

This  admirable  declaration,  whidi 
combines,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
fortitude  of  the  roan  with  the  humote 
resignation  of  the  Christian,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  rela- 
tive to  the  safe-conduct  which  Fre- 
deric had  insisted  on  proauing  for 
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]uB,  before  his  altcndAnoe  on  Ihe  Im- 
pcfkl  nimiiMmB. 

'*  At  to  myttlf,  I  am  mott  read j  to 
appear  at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Worms, 
bctbre  equitable,  learned,  and  good 
jndg^ ;  provided  I  obtain  a  sufficient 
security  and  safe-oondoet  for  both 
paag  and  retumion^  By  God's  help, 
I  sh^  make  it  appear,  to  the  oonvic^ 
tion  of  all,  that  I  have  not  been  actu« 
ated  fay  wUfulnesa  nor  by  selfishness, 
hot  that  whatevor  I  have  taught,  or 
written,  has  proceeded  from  my  oon« 
icience»  and  from  an  ardour  for  the 
aslvation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  most  dangerous 
abuses  and  aapentitions." 

The  Empeior  at  kst,  on  the  6th  of 
Mtfdi,  isaned  the  expected  summons 
fiir  Luther^s  appearance,  within  twen* 
ty-one  days,  guaranteeing  his  safetv 
on  hb  journey;  a  guarantee  whicn 
was  leinforoed  by  tne  pledge  of  the 
sovcie^na  throngit  whose  territories 
his  nm  lay.  Minor  considerations 
shewed  the  importance  to  which  the 
Monk  ai  Wittemberg  had  risen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  proudest  goTemment  of 
the  world.  The  Emperor's  rescript 
was  addresied, 

*'  Carolus,  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum 
Lnperator,  Augustus,  &c.  &c* 

**  Honorabilinofitro,dilecto,  devoto, 
Doctori  Msrtino  Luthero,"  &c  &c 
And  to  an  attempt  of  the  Papal  agents 
to  draw  down  a  censure  on  him,  by 
mbmitting  his  works  to  the  magis- 
trates, the  College  of  the  Empire  re» 
plied,  in  the  face  o^an  Imperial  edict, 
that  no  audi  measure  could  be  taken 
until  the  writer  was  present  to  make 
their  defence. 

Luther  now  commenced  the  most 
memorable  of  his  journeys ;  and  if 
the  mind  of  a  man,  full  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  immortal  cause,  could  have 
room  for  a  feding  of  hnman  triumph, 
he  might  have  felt  singular  exultation. 
He  hwe  the  nationai  heart  along  with 
hin.  The  most  unusual  marks  of 
publle  homage  were  offered  to  the  man 
whom  thooflandsand  tens  of  thousands 
revered  and  blessed  as  the  risible  in- 
strument of  Hearen  in  restoring  them 
to  its  knowledge;  whom  the  multi- 
tude honoured  ror  his  learning,  purity, 
and  fortitude;  and  in  whom  his  fiercest 
enemies  were  forced  to  respect  the 
powers  of  mind  that  were  already 
shaking  the  throne  of  Idolatry  and 
Borne. 
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The  senate  of  Wittemberg  provided 
him  with  a  conveyance.  Amng  hia 
road  he  received  the  highest  marks  of 
public  attention.  At  Erfurt  the  whole 
population  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  and 
there  he  preached  on  "  Justification," 
and  on  "  The  Cormptionsof  the  Priest- 
hood." Instead  of  shrinking  sa  he  ap* 
proached  the  place  of  trial,  his  deter- 
nunation  became  even  more  fixed.  In 
hia  letter  from  Frankfort  to  Spalatin, 
he  says— 

"  I  have  been  indisposed  ever  since 
I  left  Isaeoach,  and  I  am  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  mandate  of  Charles  waa 
issued,  I  understand,  to  afiSright  me ; 
but  Cbrist  is  alive,  and  I  diall  enter 
Worms  in  spite  of  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  the  powers  of  the  air.— I  am  re^ 
solved  to  meet  Satan,  and  to  strike 
him  with  terror." 

His  friends  did  not  shsre  his  intre- 
piditv.  They  were  aware  of  the  oLd 
£uthlessness  of  Popery,  and  dreaded 
to  see  him  ofiered  up  as  its  victim. 
But  their  letters  produced  no  other 
result  than  the  famous  exclamation, 
*'  To  Worms  I  will  go,  if  there  were 
as  msny  devils  there  sa  tiles  on  the 
houses!" 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Luther  en- 
tered this  city  of  his  death  or  triumph. 
His  entrance  was  forrosL  Attired  in 
his  friar's  cowl,  and  seated  in  an  open 
chsriot,  with  the  Imperial  heralif  on 
horseback  leading  the  way,  he  waa 
escorted  bv  a  procession  of  Saxon  no- 
bles and  the  people.  A  multitude  re« 
ceived  him  at  the  door  of  his  xcsi«* 
denoe;  and  the  chief  strangers  of 
rank  in  the  city  immediately  waited 
on  him  from  motives  of  respect  orcu*. 
riosity,  to  see  one  who  had  so  sud- 
denly become  the  moat  remarkable 
man  of  his  time. 

On  the  next  day  he  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  Diet  The  crowd  was 
now  so  great,  that  the  streets  were 
rendered  impassable;  and  the  only 
access  to  the  hall  of  the  Diet  waa 
through  gardens  and  private  houses  ; 
and  every  roof  from  which  a  view 
could  be  obtained,  was  covered  with 
spectators:  The  German  apathy  was 
completely  roused,  and  Luther  waa 
the  nope,  the  admiration,  or  the  fear» 
of  all. 

.  At  the  Diet  two  questions  were  pro-^ 
posed  to  him  by  the  Official  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves : — 
.  "  Whetiier  he  avowed  himself  the 
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mA  *^  whtther  be  ma  dtepoMd  to  T«k 
iTfttft^  or  p«ffti«t  in  tbeir  coatmts?" 

To  the  former,  Lather  «t  once  m* 
^wered  iti  the  affiiinati?e«  To  the 
latter,  he  demanded,  as  ie  presumed  by 
Ihe  advlecrof  his  eoaasel,  "  that  time 
•boukl  be  given  for  his  re)^y."  The 
Bdeethig  waa  theft  sdjotinied ;  several 
of  the  Bearers  crying  out  to  him,  ttot 
to  he  afraid  of  those  who  could  "  hill 
only  the  body." 

On  his  entering  the  hall  nett  day, 
tiie  letb,  he  was  agahi  questioned  by 
ihe  Official  as  to  his  avowal  of  the  opi- 
nions contained  in  his  volumes.  Lu« 
ther,  now  called  upon  to  give  a  reason 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  gave  it 
with  the  boldness  of  the  great  Apostle^ 
whom,  in  his  redemption  from  dark* 
ness,  in  his  perils,  in  bis  labours,  and 
in  his  lofty  and  holy  energy  of  soul, 
he  so  strongly  retembled.  Lilce  Paul^ 
he  stood  before  kings  and  high- priests* 
before  tmnts  and  bigots,  and,  like 
htm,  and  sustained  by  the  hand  that 
had  sustained  him,  be  put  tyranny 
and  bigotry  to  shame. 

His  answer  first  adverted  to  the  na-* 
ture  of  his  doctrines,  which  he  shew* 
ed  to  be  sober  deductions  from  the 
plain  principles  of  Christianity.  On 
the  formidable  topic  of  the  Papiftcv,  he 
boMly  declared  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  the  deepest  baseness  in  dis- 
avowing  dedarations  so  fully  founded 
on  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  no-^ 
torious  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Church;  requiring  that,  if  guilty^ 
his  guilt  should  be  proved,  or  his  in« 
Aocenee  admitted.  In  the  words  of 
our  Lord-^^'  If  I  have  spoken  evi]> 
hear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me?" 

The  Official,  who  bore  the  ominous 
name  of  Eekius,  impatiently  declared 
that  Luther  had  not  answered  his 
question,  and  again  demanded  whe* 
ttier  he  was  ready  to  recant  ? 

''  I  have  only  to  say,"  was  the  firm 
answer,  **  that  unless  I  shall  be  con« 
yinced  by  Scripture,  (for  I  can  put 
no  faith  in  Popes  and  Councils,  as  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  frequently  err* 
ed,  and  even  contradicted  eadi  oUier,) 
unless  my  conscience  shall  be  con« 
vinced  by  the  word  of  God,  I  neither 
will  nor  can  recant,  since  it  ib  unwor* 
thy  of  an  honest  man  to  act  contrary 
to  his  own  conviction.  Here  I  stand  ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  act  other* 
wise ; — so  help  me  God !" 


ofltoded  the  yong 
Emperor ;  and,  even  on  the  next  day, 
Charles  eviaoed  hia  itoffrntkn^  by  ia. 
auhnff  an  exoomtmunestioii  aganat  the 
Monk  who  had  thua  dased  to  bisre 
diemig^tleat  potentate  ofSmepein 
hia  own  council.  But  the  rescript  had 
been  too  imshly  launched^  to  strike  a 
man  raised  to  be  ao  high  an  okjiMt  of 
public  honour  and  admiiutioD.  The 
Prinees  of  the  BnpiK  fi^  no  dssure  to 
give  efibet  to  a  document  proranlgated 
without  thehreoment.  Tte  multiciide 
continued  to  increase  round  the  res* 
dence  of  Luther,  and  persons  of  the 
flnt  rank  had  no  beaitation  in  visiting 
him,  in  deffaaoe  of  the  ezoemnmii* 
eatwn. 

In  order  to  lesacn  the  popular  odinm 
of  this  act  of  unqualified  tyiuny,  ihe 
excommunieatioii  waa  now  suspended 
for  three  daya,  during  whieh  the  Arch* 
bi^op  of  Trevea  attempted  to  sabdna 
him  by  persuaaion.  The  attempt 
failed,  like  all  the  rcat ;  and  his  fintl 
answer  was :— '*  I  wiU  not  reetnt,  an* 
has  I  am  convinced  by  Scripture, sad 
by  Scripture  alone.  If  this  wotic  be 
of  men,  as  said  Gamaliel,  it  will  eoaie 
to  nought;  but,  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it."  The  Archbi- 
shop abandoned  the  controversy,  the 
sal^oonduct  for  twenty-one  dai^  was 
given,  and  Luther,  aeoonpan«d  by 
the  Imperial  herald,  set  out  to  Wit- 
tembeig* 

The  argumento  of  Rome  had  bsen 
signally  baffled  ia  these  confereneet; 
but  she  had  meaaa  in  reserve  whieh 
had  oftener  aehfeved  her  vietorlei. 
The  patting  woida  of  the  Oiicisl  pro- 
nounced, that ''  the  Emperor,  the  de* 
fonder  of  the  Catlurfic  faith,  wai  de- 
termined to  do  his  doty ;"  and  the  foil 
menace  was  rcsliaed  in  an  Imperial 
decree,  of  the  following  menth,  de- 
chirittg  Luther  a  sohhonatieaBd  hen* 
tie,  and  pkced  msder  the  ban  of  the 
Empire-^  right  being  thus  given  to 
all  men  to  seise  his  peiaon  and  pro- 
perty, and  those  of  his  adbefenta. 
The  execution  of  this  decree  wu 
defeated  by  a  ohvumstatiee  stmogiy 
displaying  the  provident  regsid  of  the 
Elector  Frederic  for  his  ittostriooa 
subject.  ^  , 

The  Imperial  herald,  who  had  «- 
oorted  Luttier  as  far  as  Friedbag,  hsfl 
scarcely  left  him,  when,  as  he  ▼«»  {[^ 
veiling  along  the  border  of  the  Tna- 
ringian  forest,  he  was  seised,  near  tw 
vilhige  of  Schweina,  by  a  party  « 
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in  masks;  thcnee  Imnied 
bade  UifOQg^  the  Ibrcat  to  the  cattle 
of  Wartbnrgraik  old  xetidciioe  ^  tbe 
TbnringiaB  iMuAffmfn,  itaodiog 
among  the  numntahia  near  teesadi^ 
Thb  singular  mode  ol  atcmiag  tbe 
pom,  fRobabl J  am ed  tbe  Ufa,  eC  tbe 
graU  Reformer*  But  tbe  aoiitude  to 
wbich  he  was  naeeasaiily  condemnedj 
notfl  some  diai^  sboold  be  wrought 
in  the  JSmperor^  sosn  wearied  the  aix 
tiva  ^iril  that  had  been»  for  many 
yams,  perpetnallr  moving  anoog  the 
bomit  cirdoi  of  men;  and  Lnther 
would  baiTO  gladly  run  ibe  haannrd  of 
returning  to  Wittemberg.  The  mo-» 
necony  of  hk  aedoaiony  the  change  of 
bis  habltay  and  his  natural  dislike  to 
the  appearance  of  a  conatraint,  which 
to  the  laat  had  something  of  myatery 
wbsdi  it  waa  difficult  to  soWoj  might 
have  been  auffident  to  juatify  his  im« 
pstitfwce  But  he  had  the  higher  nuKi 
tive  of  drend^  lest  hie  abaenoe  at  thia 
moat  critical  time  of  youns  Protest** 
sntism  might  either  expose  tne  Church 
to  haaarda,  or  diahonour  his  cause  by 
the  afipearanoe  of  his  having  aban« 
doned  it  for  personal  considmtions. 
Thia  last  feehog  seems  to  have  peeu- 
liarty  oppressed  him*  He  writes  to 
Mdanothon*- 

*'  For  the  glor^  of  the  Seripturea, 
and  the  consolation  of  mankind,  I 
would  rather  anbmit  to  a  violent  death 
than  that  you  should  think  me  lan- 
guid in  the  canse^  Bven  though  I 
should  perish,  the  word  of  God  shall 
not  periah;  and  yon,  I  hope,  like  ano- 
ther Eliaha,  Would  succeed  filqah. 

'*  If  the  Pope  proceed  to  attack  all 
who  are  of  n^  sentimenti,  Germany 
mnat  he  inndved  in  tumult;  and  the 
sooner  the  attempt  is  madcj  the  sooner 
will  he  and  hie  abettors  be  defeated." 

But  hja  solitude  was  not  unprodue* 
tive*  He  occupied  his  time  in  study^ 
and  from  the  mountain-fortress  of 
Wartbnrgiasueda  auceeasion  of  power* 
lul  performances,  which  he  would 
probably  have  never  found  leisure  to 
produce  in  the  whirl  of  active  life. 
Hia ''  Traeton  Auricular  Confession/' 
shewing  ito  corruption  of  the  useful 
and  innocent  custom  of  the  primitive 
church  into  an  instrument  of  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  Rome— his 
'«  Notea  an  the  Geapels"— his ''  Let- 
ter to  the  Students  of  Erfurt,"  on 
disrespect  to  the  clergy— and  his  me- 
monble  work  on  the  guilt  and  folly 
of  Monastic  Vows,  attest  his  diligence; 


while,  fVom  the  utter  obacnrity  of  hie 
retreat,  and  the  popular  sympathy  felt 
iior  the  imagiued  sufferings  of  the 
man  and  the  minister,  they  fell  with 
a  vast  increase  of  weight  among  the 
nation. 

At  length  news  came  from  Wittem* 
berg  that  made  him  brave  the  chances 
of  Imperial  violence*  A  professor  of 
canon  law  had  been  appomtod  in  the 
university.  Against  this  law,  aa  the 
ancient  ally  of  the  Popedom,  he  had 
waged  the  moat  determined  hoatility ; 
and  thia  appointment  waa  too  like  a 
triumph  of  the  evil  influence,  to  let 
him  ue  tranquilly  upon  hia  pillow* 
He  suddenly  appeared  at  Wittemberg, 
ready  to  meet  the  chain  or  the  sta& 
for  the  honour  of  truth*  But  there 
be  found  that  his  opinions  had  taken 
too  firm  root  to  be  easily  overpower- 
ed ;  and  that  they  were  even  produ- 
cing results  of  the  moat  practical  good* 
His  Attgustinian  brethren  had  already 
abolishod  private  masses,  one  of  the 
moat  lucrative  and  scandalous  resour- 
ces of  tbe  Romish  ritual ;  and  begging 
for  the  order,  the  necessity  of  wear- 
ing the  monkish  dress,  and  Uie  per- 
petuity of  the  monkish  vows,  were 
given  up  at  the  same  time* 

A  singular  antagonist  was  now  to 
increase  Luther's  celebrity*  Henry 
VI II.,  jealous  of  fame  in  every 
form,  undertook  the  hazardous  task 
of  overwhelming  him,  against  whom 
no  adversary  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  stand.  Henry's  answer  to  the  book 
on  "  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Church,"  now  remains  only  as  one  of 
the  idle  monuments  of  the  age  of 
schokstic  folly.  But  Rome,  little 
suspecting  the  temperament  of  the 
man  on  whom  she  lavished  her  praise, 
received  his  "  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacramenu"  with  grateful  pomp.  The 
volume  was  accepted  in  full  conclave, 
and  tbe  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith"  waa  conferred,  to  swell  for 
ever  the  honours  of  the  Britiidb  dia- 
dem* But  the  title  was  scarcely  given, 
when  Henry'a  defiance  turned  into 
burlesque  the  short>sightedness  of  the 
great  Infallible* 

Luther,  atrongr  in  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  feared  no  man*  He  an« 
awered  the  monarch  even  with  less 
ceremony  than  the  monk.  His  reply 
is  lesrned  and  argumentative;  but, 
from  what  peculiar  circumstance  we 
cannot  now  discover,  his  style  is  sin- 
gularly contemptuous.     The  control 
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venial  hablta  of  the  age  were  harsh  ; 
and  Henry,  unhentating  as  he  was 
in  his  epithets,  must  have  been  asto* 
nbhed  at  finding  himself  so  closely 
vi  vailed. 

In  this  year  Leo  died^  as  was  pr&* 
soraed,  by  poison.* 

Luther's  absence  from  Wittemberg 
was  but  temporary.  On  his  return^ 
he  commenced  the  great  work  that 
alone  could  give  stability  to  his  cause 
—the  translation  of  the  Serintures. 
The  first  efibrts  of  printing  haa  been 
employed  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  Germany  possessed 
translations  of  parts  of  tne  Bible  so 
far  back  as  the  vear  1477.  But  they 
were  few,  repuLuve  to  the  eye,  and, 
from  their  rudeness,  scarcely  less  re- 
pulsive to  the  understanding.  Luther 
applied  himself  for  a  year  to  the  study 
of  the  original  languages;  and  in 
1593,  commenced  bis  colossal  work. 
His  own  account  of  his  purposes 
to  Spalatin  is  brief,  but  clear.  '<  I 
translated  not  only  John's  Gospel, 
but  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  my  Patmos.  But  Melsncthon  and 
i  have  begun  to  revise  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  it  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
do  us  credit  We  sometimes  need 
your  assistance  to  direct  us  to  suitable 
modes  of  expression;  prepare  your- 
self, therefore;  but  supply  us  only 
with  such  words  as  are  simple,  and 
avoid  all  that  are  confined  in  their  use 
to  the  camp  or  the  court.  We  wish 
the  work  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
Mtmplicity  of  its  style" 

Matthew's  Gospel  was  published 
first;  then  Mark's;  then  the  Epistle 
to  the  ilomans.  The  entire  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  so  early  as  Septem- 
ber 1538.  To  promote  the  drculation, 
the  volume  was  made  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  parts  were  also  publish- 
ed separately.  Luther's  stul  more 
arduous  labour,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  instantly  com« 
menced.  And  he  thus  writes  on  the 
2d  of  November,  "In  my  translation  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  I  am  only  in  Le- 
viticus. It  is  inconceivable  how  much 
writing  letters,  business,  conversation, 
and  many  other  tilings,  have  inter- 
rupted my  progress.  I  am  now  de- 
termined to  shut  myself  up  and  use 
d'spatcb,  so  that  the  five  books  of 
Moses  may  be  sent  to  press  by  Ja- 
nuary. 


Luiher.  ^Ftb. 

'<  We  shall  print  them  sqiaiatdy. 
After  that  we  shall  proceed  to  dbe  his- 
torical parts  of  Scripture,  and  IssUy, 
to  the  Propheta.  The  siae  and  price 
render  it  neoessary  to  make  thoie  di^ 
visions  in  the  publication." 

The  Romish  advocates  were  up  in 
arms  on  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  haa  been  always  fatal  to  the 
delusions  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  people,  and  Lather 
exultingly  saw  it  spread  to  the  borders 
of  the  land.  This  translatksL  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  Gcnasn 
versions.  Its  simplicity,  foree,  and 
dignity,  have  had  no  rivals,  and  like 
our  own  authorised  version,  it  is  ai>- 
pealed  to  as  the  finest  example  of  toe 
old  national  tongue. 

The  Reformation  had  rapidly  si* 
sumed  a  form,  and  its  success  brought 
with  it  the  uaual  concomitants  of 
worldly  fortune.  Ambitious  minds 
b^pan  to  discover  in  it  a  means  of 
public  distinction ;  and  the  fint  ie« 
rious  anxieties  which  Luther  felt, 
were  awakened  by  the  spirit  of  par- 
tizanship.  Carolostsdius  hsd  tbe 
weakness  of  ambition;  and  iotelli* 
gence  reached  Wartburg,  thst  he  wai 
urging  himself  into  a  name  by  rssh 
attacks  on  the  public  opinions  and 
worship.  He  had  even  gone  the  length 
of  exciting  the  populace  to  tear  down 
the  images  and  ornamenu  in  the 
Popish  churches,  an  act  which  could 
onlv  connect  its  authors  with  riot, 
and  which  the  progress  of  knowledge 
would  have  soon  ^ected  without  to- 
mults  or  scandaU  Luther,  not  on- 
iustly  alarmed  at  leaving  his  great  snd 
holy  cause  in  the  hands  of  human  ps8« 
sion,  abandoned  bis  retreat  at  ooce, 
and  for  ever ;  and  explaining  bis  ns- 
sons  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  hatten- 
ed  back  to  Witumberg.  Hewasreoei- 
ved  with  general  joy ;  butthevsrioos 
opinions  and  rising  extravagances  of 
hu  followers  during  his  absiNiee  long 
po-plexed  him,  and  filled  his  Bsolr 
spirit  with  apprehensions  of  uaasuu 
gloom.  In  his  letter  to  Langus,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Erfurly  he  says  in  this 
strain :— > 

"  I  am  not  permitted  to  come  to 
you ;  nor  is  it  lawful  to  tempt  God, 
and  unnecessarily  to  court  dangers; 
since  here  at  Wittemberg  I  mutt  l>y 
my  account  with  a  sufieientnumb^- 
I  who  have  been  excommunicated  by 
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the  Fi^^  pat  under  the  ban  of  the 
Smpbe,  exposed  to  death  on  every 
iide,  protected  by  none  bnt  God/'  A 
letter  to  the  Elector  oontdns  almost 
the  language  of  a  man  who  contem* 
]^ted  martpdom.  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  kindness  or  opposition  of 
your  Highness,  and  eren  the  hatred 
of  the  mhole  world,  onght  to  be  only 
secondary  eonaidentions  in  the  present 
peadiar  dnsamstanoes  of  the  Church. 
Your  Highness  is  master  of  mT  body 
and  my  destiny  in  this  world;  but 
Christ  is  the  Lord  of  souls.  The 
Goapd  which  I  preach,  has  its  origin 
with  God,  and  by  God's  grace  neither 
penecution  nor  death  shall  wrest,  it 
from  mei.  Ndther  cruelty  nor  terror 
shall  extinguish  this  tight"* 

The  death  of  Leo  X.  bad  opened 
Rdhne  to  the  intrigues  of  all  the  cabi« 
neta  of  Europe.  But  Charles  was  on 
the  spot,  his  dominions  surrounded  the 
Bomaa  atates;  he  was  lord  of  the  opu« 
lenee  of  the  New  Worlds — and  he  pre* 
yafled.  The  tiara  was  laid  on  the  brow 
of  has  former  tutor,  Adrian,  a  monk  of 
Utrecht,  created  a  cardinal  so  late  as 
1517,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  thirty- one,  whom  the  late 
Fiove,  alike  the  most  indolent  of  men, 
and  the  most  headlong  and  profligate 
of  politiciana,  had  raised  to  tne  hat  in 
one  day. 

Adrian  poasessed  such  learning,  and 
Bodi  Chriatianity,  as  were  to  be  found 
in  eon  rents.  And,  with  equal  sinceri* 
^  and  fobleness,  he  commenced  the 
dearanoe  of  his  church.  The  task  was 
Heiciilean.    The  trade  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal pretements  had  long  been  the 
crying  ain  of  Rome.    By  the  double 
impoUcy  of  avarice  and  tear,  she  had 
Uwoied  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
pennaiieney  of  her  esUbUshment,  by 
making  it  a  resource  for  the  high  fa* 
mitteaof  the  provincesof  her  European 
empire.    The  more  intelligent  or  in* 
trepid  aona  of  the  noblea  were  deatined 
for  the  prizea  of  the  state  and  army. 
Hie  aaore  incapable  were  pensioned 
on  the  esay  opulence  of  the  immense 
baMfieea  in  the  gift  of  Rome.    The 
result  may  be  conjectured,  and  the 
contemporary  writers  exhauat  erery 
power  of  language  in  describing  the 
sensnality,  ignorance,  and  pride,  flou* 
rishing  under  this  flagrant  system. 
The  nle  of  the  lirings  was  frequent. 


and  «o  notorious,  that  companies  of 
brdkera  were  established  in  Rome  for 
dieir  parchase ;  the  higher  Ecclesias* 
ties  were  sometimes  only  more  conspi- 
cuous examples  in  the  Church,  of  the 
vices  which  they  had  acquked  in  their 
noble  father's  halls ;  the  lower  ordera 
of  the  Church  nattirally  followed  the 
standard  set  before  them ;  and  public 
ordinances  were  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  priesthood  from  **  med* 
dlingin  traffic,  from  frequenting  ta* 
vems,"  then  the  receptacles  of  every 
impurity,  and  from  indulging  in  the 
vices,  by  name,  to  which  those  taverns 
offered  the  temptation.  Thetaew  POpe, 
not  improbably  stimulated  by  the  ge* 
neral  outcry  for  refbrm,  pul^hed,  as 
his  first  measure,  a  "  Declaration,** 
which  had  the  eflect  of  authenticating 
the  whde  of  the  public  chaige.  He 
b^an  with  the  tiara  itself. 

"  Many  abominable  things,"  said 
this  important  paper,  ''have  beencoin« 
mitted  in  this  hafy  Chair  for  several 
years  past, — abuses  in  spiritual  things, 
—excesses  in  the  mandates  given,-<« 
in  fine,  every  thing  changed  for  the 
worse. 

"  Nowonderthatthesicknessshould 
descend  from  the  head  to  the  mem^ 
hers,  from  the  high  pontiffs  to  the  in-* 
ferior  prelates.  In  what  relates  to  us, 
we  shall  endeavour  that  our  Court, 
from  which,  perhaps,  aU  this  evil  hiu 
proceeded,  shall  undergo  a  speedy  re* 
form.  If  corruption  has  of  late  flow« 
ed  firom  it,  sound  doctrine  and  reform* 
ation  shall  now  proceed  from  the  same 
source.  To  this  we  shall  account  our« 
selves  the  more  obliged  to  attend,  as 
the  whole  world  appears  most  ardent* 
ly  to  desire  such  a  reform. 

"  I  have  accepted  the  Pontificate, 
that  I  might  reform  the  spouse  of 
Christ— ^aaaiat  the  neglected  and  op- 
pressed—- and  appropriate  to  the  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  the  money  which  baa 
of  lato  been  squandered  on  grooms 
and  stage  players.'*! 

This  ecclesiastical  confession  of  the 
vicea  of  the  Papacy,  was  followed  by 
a  lay  declaration  scarcely  inferior  in 
the  rank  of  its  authors,  and  altogether 
superior  in  its  practical  effect — the 
long- celebrated  "  Centum  Gravami* 
na,'  or  List  of  Grievances,  drawn  up 
by  the  Diet  of  the  German  Princes,  to 
bet  ransmitted  to  Rome.    It  contain«i 
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«d  a  deUil  of  the  oomipdons  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  churdi  tyBtem^ 
which  the  princes  decUiTed  that  the 
iniquity  and  notoriety  of  the  facts 
alone  compelled  them  to  sahmit  to 
the  Pontiff  for  their  speedy  reform ; 
•oncluding  hj  the  soggestion  of  a  Ge- 
neral Council  for  the  purpose  in  Ger« 
many.  This  document  is  the  more 
unequi¥Ocal>  from  its  proceeding  from 
soTeveigns  still  attached  to  the  Popish 
eauser-^one  of  its  sections  heing  a 
confirmation  of  the  Edict  of  Worms 
against  Luther,  and  another  a  de- 
mand that  the  preachers  of  the  **  New 
Doctrine/'  should  be  suspended  from 
their  functions. 

These'  declarations  were  virtual 
pleadings  on  the  side  of  Christianity, 
and  Luther  was  not  asleep  while  Po« 
pery  ¥ras  thus  unoonsdously  shearing 
the  locks  in  which  the  secret  of  its 
strength  lay.  He  translated  Adrian's 
Rescript  into  German,  and  sent  it, 
illustrated  hy  his  own  resistless  re- 
marks, to  scatter  light  through  the 
world. 

'  We  must  hasten  to  the  dose  of  this 
sreat  man's  labours.  Luther,  in  1545, 
had  reached  his  sixty-second  year^ 
with  a  frame,  never  of  peculiar  vigour, 
much  exhausted  by  perpetual  ai^lica« 
tion,  and  the  numerous  cares  which 
hourly  thickened  on  the  leader  of  the 
Reformation  in  those  daysof  increasing 
periL  His  chief  associates  had  died 
round  him,  or  were  yielding  to  age* 
Zuinglius  had  perished  in  battle,  and 
CEcalampadius  had  died  of  ^;rief  for 
the  loss  of  his  admirable  fnend.  A 
painful  complaint,  probably  the  result 
of  his  sedentary  habits,  had  some  years 
before  torturea  Luther,  and  under  its 
paroxysms  he  seems  to  have  sometimes 
abandoned  the  hope  or  the  wish  to  live. 
But  by  temperance  he  continued  to 
retsin  vigour  sufficient  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  revision  of  his  numerous 
writings,  and  chiefly  of  his  tranidation 
of  the  Scriptures. 

But  in  tnis  year  his  complaint  be- 
came more  decided,  and  bis  constitu- 
tion, long  racked  by  the  stone,  began 
evidently  to  give  way.  Violent  head- 
achs,  and  the  decajing  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  gave  symptoms  of  an  event 
which  must  soon  deprive  Protestant- 
ism of  its  first  and  ablest  friind.    It 


was  speedily  complete.  Hehaduken 
a  journey  to  Eisleben,  his  nativeplacei 
on  the  application  of  the  Coont  of 
Mansfield,  to  arbitrate  a  dispite  n^u 
live  to  the  mines.  In  full  eonwioas- 
ness  of  his  own  infinnities,  he  hsd  iu- 
dergone  this  harassing  Joomey,  a  § 
promoter  of  peace. 

^  I  write  to  you,"  said  he,  hi  slet- 
ter  to  a  friend,  a  few  days  before  be 
set  out,  '*  though  I  sm  old,  decremt, 
inactive,  languid,  and  now  with  but 
one  eye. 

**  When  drawing  to  the  briak  of 
the  grave,  I  bad  hopes  of  obtainiDg  t 
reasonable  share  of  rest :  bat  I  con- 
tinue to  be  overpowered  widi  writing, 
preadiing,  and  Dudness,  in  the  tame 
manner  as  if  I  had  not  discharged  my 
part  in  these  duties  in  the  euly  pe- 
riod of  life." 

The  journey  was  in  the  depth  of 
a  German  winter.  And  by  the  orer- 
flowing  of  the  river  Issel,  it  was  pro- 
longed to  five  days.  The  effiirt  wu  too 
much  for  his  feeble  frame ;  and  tfter 
various  changes  of  hisdisorder  through 
three  weeks,  Luther,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  ISiS,  breathed  the  ]»t 
breath  of  life,  gifted  with  the  noit 
glorious  donative  and  the  proudeit 
duty  that  Providence  gives  to  man,— 
the  promulgation  of  its. own  eternal 
truths,  in  simplicity,  holineaa,  and 
power. 

The  highesthonours  werepaid  to  his 
memory.  His  bodv,afUr  lying  in  stale 
in  the  principal  church,  was  escorted 
by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Elec- 
torate on  horseback,  and  an  immeue 
concourse  of  the  people,  on  its  way  to 
Wittemberg.  Wherever  it  stopped, 
the  population  of  the  towns  received 
it  with  tears  and  [vayers ;  hymns  were 
sung  and  sermons  delirered  over  die 
remains  of  their  common  father  in  the 
faith.  At  Wittemberg,  the  whole 
university,  the  magistraey,  and  peo- 
ple, came  out  to  meet  the  prooesvon ; 
and  the  funeral  ceremony  was  begoo 
by  an  oration  of  Pomeranus,  a  celebra* 
ted  divine,  and  closed  by  a  pathetic 
sermon  from  Melancthon.  His  pic- 
ture was  afterwards  hung  up  in  the 
hall  of  the  university.  But  hie  true 
and  imperishable  monument  is— tri 
Beformation. 

IS 
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MABQ0I8  OF  ANOLESfA. 


HuHOVK  win  bftve  it  diat  Lord  An- 
gicna  is  abont  to  be  recalled ;  and, 
noteover,  tba t  be  is  tbe  last  of  the  No- 
bles dcitiiicd  to  eDjoj  tbe  hoDonn  of 
Vioe-royalty  in  Ireland.  Events  have, 
of  late,  been  so  ordered  ss  to  render 
mcb  ft  eonsommation  devontly  to  be 
wiibcd.  Tbe  iminense  annoal  ex- 
fsoditme  neoeflasry  for  tbe  support  of 
an  Irisb  Coort,  has  not  betoi  oom- 
pcMaSed  by  any  sueb  solid,  or  eren 
Hcming  adTsntages,  as  would  justify 
its  eoDtinuance  ;  and  the  present  Pre* 
sier,  whose  sound  good  sense  is,  on 
all  luiids,  allowed,  and  whose  spirit  of 
eeoBomicii]  retrenchment  has  been,  in 
Dvdi  smaller  matters,  sppaient— will 
nnbeatatingly  sacriBoe  ue  patronage 
esmieeted  wiui  the  appointment  of  the 
representative  of  royuty,  for  tbe  dis- 
eontmnanoe  of  an  idle  and  expensive 
Mgeant,  which  is  only  calculated  to 
ment  local  discontent,  and  to  gene- 
rate national  antipathy. 

Ijoid  Wdlesley,  the  Ute  King  of 
Brentfonl,  has  done  much  to  reconcile 
tbe  minds  of  sober  and  loyal  men  to 
tfaia  event,  wbenever  it  may  take  place. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  a  star  of  tbe 
first  magnitode,  and  proved  tbe  most 
iBBuifefMle  little  swaggerer  that  ever 
was  stilted  by  self-conceit  into  a  lofiy 
idea  of  bis  own  peraonal  importance. 
He  really  is,  or  rather  imit,  a  man  c»f 
afaOities.  His  Indian  administration 
was  distinguisbed  by  master-strokes 
botb  of  policy  and  conduct.  But  a 
gonnandiziBg  vanity  conspired  with 
an  epiciirean  self-indulgence  in  under- 
mining the  strong  foundations  of  a 
cfaarmeter  that  might  have  been  great; 
and  tbe  morbid  sensibility  with  which 
bis  prond  flesh  winced  under  insults, 
wbich,  to  any  mind  in  a  healthy  state, 
were  absolutdy  below  contempt ;  and 
tbe  feeble  and  tremulous  en^gy,  by 
wfaieb  he  betrayed  the  will  without 
the  power  of  vengeance,  so  effectually 
vnbocsed  him  in  the  opinion  of  his 
most  tborougb-paced  admirers,  that, 
even  if  he  were  capable  of  beonning 
bis  former  self,  be  never  could  again 
fill  a  bigb  public  station  with  creditor 
advantage. 

It  is  said  for  him,  that  his  greatest 
mistakes  were  owing  to  the  advice  of 
hisprincinal  Law  Officer,  in  whose  cha* 
racter  and  abilities  his  confidence  was 
too  unbounded.  Tbe  secret,  however 
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of  Lord  Plunketfs  influence  consisted 
in  a  skilful  application  to  his  great 
ruling  passicm— vanity.  That  adroit 
and  wily  personage  is  not  more  famous 
for  wounding  with  a  tomahawk,  than 
for  ticklinff  with  a  straw:  and,  ae- 
cofdingly,  he  applied  hiroaelf  to  Lord 
Wellealey's  weak  point,  with  a  degree 
of  skill  siid  perseverance  that  secured 
him  an  ascendency  in  the  Irish  Cabi* 
net,  and  enabled  him  to  fill  his  family 
and  oonnexioos  with  more  lucrative 
places,  in  tbe  courseof  four  years,  than 
fairly  fell  to  the  share  of  bis  honest 
and  single-minded  predecessor  during 
so  msny  administrations. 

The  Theatrical  Riot,  with  which  the 
public  were  dosed  "  tft^ue  ad  naum 
9eam"  was  the  pivot  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley's  administration.  He 
was  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that 
his  life  was  aimed  at.  No  one  who 
knows  Lord  Plunkett  could,  for  one 
moment,  believe  that  such  was  hi$ 
persuasion.  Yet  he  played  his  part  so 
well,  and  practised  the  ''  make-be- 
lieve" so  effectually  upon  the  Vioeityy, 
as  to  confirm  him  in  that  most  ridi- 
culous delusion,  which  ended  in  the 
frustration  of  bis  policy,  and  the  over- 
throw of  bis  reputation.  The  rioters 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  bail  for  their 
appearance  was  refused;  they  were 
threatened  with  a  capital  prosecution ; 
the  sword  of  justice  was  suspended, 
by  a  single  hair,  over  their  devoted 
beads;  tbe  public  were  hushed  in 
expectation  of  the  deep  and  solemn 
tragedy  which  was  about  tocommence; 
—when,  lo !  the  principal  performer 
stands  before  them,  witn  a  command 
of  muscle,  and  ''  a  presence  of  coun- 
tenance," of  which  no  onebuthimfelf 
has  ever  been  possessed,  and  tetls  tbera 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  proceed  with 
tbe  performance  that  had  been  an* 
nounoed ;  but  that,  if  a  farce  or  a  pan- 
tomime will  serve  their  turn,  they  shall 
have  it.  Is  it  any  wonder,  in  such  a 
case,  that  **  tabula  ritu  iolnentur  f " 
Would  it  not,  the  rather,  be  wonder- 
ful if  Lord  Plunkett  ever  after  held  up 
his  head  as  a  public  prosecutor?  In 
fact,  firom  thenceforward  his  officisl 
usefulness  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
alike  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Papists.  The 
miserable  failure  of  his  proceedings 
i^nst  the  theatrical  rioters  was  a  sig- 
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Dal  that  the  law,  in  his  hands,  had  lost 
its  sadutary  terrors  for  the  seditious,  as 
was  speedily  evinced  hy  the  frequent 
and  unusual  eruptions  of  **  the  Asso- 
ciation/' which  continued,  without  in<« 
iermission,  to  throw  forth  its  lava>  un-* 
til  the  agitaUura  hecame  patriotically 
apprehensive  of  consuming  theibselves. 
Had  Lord  Plunkett's  first  prosecu-^ 
lion  heen  directed  against  O'Connell  or 
Shiela  he  must  have  succeeded.  The 
fss  would  have  been  stripped  of  the 
Uon's  skin ;  and  the  '*  Fee-faw-fum" 
which  has  since  ''  frighted  the  Isle 
from  its  propriety/'  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  cri^ven  **  peccavi/' 
which  must,  for  a  considerable  time^ 
have  nrevented  the  vapouring  of  Irish 
impuaence  from  imposing  even  on 
Irish  credulity.  But  ho  did  not  un- 
mask his  crown  batteries  against  the 
veal  traitors^  until  his  unfortunate  pro- 
secution of  the  theatrical  rioters  lef| 
him  a  bankrupt  in  public  confidence ; 
and  the  Grand  Jury  who  ignored  his 
bills  but  acted  over  again  the  part  of 
theshepherd&in  the  fable^  who  thought 
fit  to  leave  the  eraoeless  urchin  to  bis 
fate>  by  whom  the  cry  of  '^  the  wolf" 
was  in  good  earnest  raised^  because 
he  had  so  frequently  sported  with 
their  credulity  when  there  was  no 
danger. 

While  we  write^  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  has  been  recalled  I  Peace  te 
his  manes ! — ^more  peace  than  it  was 
his  lot  to  confer  upon  Ireland!  He 
is  now  politically  no  more.  Let  us  do 
him  justice.  He  went  to  Ireland  un« 
der  peculiar  disadvantages.  He  had 
been  a  favourite,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not^  a  pupil  of  Canning,  and  was  th^ 
Viceroy-elect  of  Iiord  Goderich.  He 
was  therefore  in  a  manner  pledged^ 
if  not  by  avowed  predilection,  cer<p 
tainly  by  a  feeling  of  political  honour, 
to  principles  which  have  marred  his 
administration.  He  undertook  the  ar- 
duous office  of  goveniing  a  country, 
in  which  a  faction  had  already  proved 
itself  stronger  than  the  laws,  with  a  pre- 
determination to  abet  and  encourage 
that  taction,  until  this  avowed  object 
was  obtained,  and,  perhaps,  with  no 
lessstroQgapredeterminationto  repress 
and  coerce  them,  should  they  prove 
turbulent  after  the  concession  of  their 
daiina.  It  is  more  fortunate  for  the 
empire,  than  disgraceful  to  him,  that 
he  failed,  utterly  failed,  in  this  his 
Quixotic  enterprise;  and  deeply  grate- 
ful must  the  nation  feel  to  the  Noble 
Duke,  who,  by  his  timely  interference. 


prevented  him  from  making  so  perilous 
an  experiment  upon  the  Constitution. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  well 
lec^ved  in  Ireland.  The  Pfotettaiita, 
although  apprehensive  of  his  princi- 
ples, were  admirers  of  his  gallantry ; 
and  there  was  ao  mudi  of  dignified 
condescension,  so  much  urbanity  and 
true  politeness,  in  his  wlvole  deoicsii- 
our,  as  won  ftur  him  golden  opiniooa 
from  all  sorts  of  people  ;  except  Indeed 
those  whom  be  was  moat  espedaUy 
anxious  to  oouciliate,  and  by  whom 
be  was,  without  hesitation,  ferodoosly 
denounced  aa  «n  enemy  in  disguiae, 
and  proscribed  aa  a  mete  retainer  of 
the  Peel  and  Wellington  adminiatra^ 
tion. 

Then  came  the  Chire  election,— that 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  Popish 
baseness,   bigotry,    iuffratitude,  and 
folly,  that  confirmed  the  worst  suqii* 
cions  of  their  enemies,  and  should 
have  separated  from  them  every  friemi, 
who  was  not  also  the  friend  of  tbeir 
creed,  and  whose  direct  object  was  not 
to  bring  us  again  into  moral  and  men* 
tal  bondage.    That  was  the  moment 
for  the  Noble  Marquis  to  have  spoken 
out.     Had  he  done  so,  and  stoM  for« 
ward,-^not  so  much  in  delenoe  of  the 
Constitution  w  it  is,  as  in  oppositisn  te 
that  most  nefarious  attempt,  by  a  fla* 
gitious  abuse  of  the  elective  firanchiae, 
to  eifect  an  alteration,— h«  wouW  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country.    He 
should  have  told  the  Roman  Catholic^ 
(for  it  was  reaUy  a  ''  dignua  vindica 
nodus,")  "  that  it  was  for  no  such  pa^ 
pose  the  elective  fimnchise  had  been 
conlenred  upon  them ;  that  they  we« 
pledged,  at  least  by  the  dedaratioBS 
of  their  friends,  to  make  a  di&renl 
use  of  it ;  that,  had  Parliament  eote^ 
tained  the  slightest  apprehenston  that 
the  influence  of  the  priest  wonU  ni* 
persede  that  of  the  landlord,  »od  rcUr 
gion  be  polluted  by  being  mixed  uf 
with   political    oonsideratioB8>   tb^ 
never   would   have  confened  ^po» 
them  a  power  that  was  ultimalely  ts 
be  turned  against  ihesiiselves ;  that  V 
their  present  conduct,  they  were  djt- 
crediting,  not  only  thie  past,  but  U»e 
future  rcpueaenutions  of  tbeir  advo- 
cates, and  refuUng,  by  anticipftboo, 
the  only  arguments  that  could  be  coih 
atitutionally  advanced  in  support  ot 
their  claims;  and  that,  for  bis  ptf«j 
he  must  abandon  such  support,  aiw 
ev^  take  a  hostile  attitadc^  until  ttieir 
conduct  rendered  it  possible  to^.  J«^ 
vourable  to  their  cause,  without  bewgi 
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«t  dw  Buae  tinWk  tad  in  the  nme  de^ 
fit0,  unfirrmirmble,  if  not  hottile^  to 
««r  FrotnUnt  institudons." 

Had  the  Noble  Marquis  used  thife 
langooge^  and  followed  it  np  by  aome 
▼igonma  niea«ure  for  the  auppreasion 
<tf  that  bane  of  the  land^the  Caiholie 
Aaaodation,  he  would  have  done  well 
and  wisely ;  and  might  have  escaped  the 
dii^race  of  being  numbered  amongst 
the  emancipators^  without  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  or  tergiversation. 
But  he  choee  the  warier  part  Hia 
preeocioos  conclusions  respecting  the 
indispenBable  necessity  of  a  Relief 
Bill  were  not  either  to  be  modelled  or 
moderated  by  experience.  According- 
ly, O'ConneU  and  his  gang  met  with 
no  disooantenanoe,  and  the  "  rhetor!* 
eal  artiBoer"  flourished  away,  ringing 
the  changes  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  sedition,  without  any  dread  of  an 
'*  ex-offido"  or  of  incarceration.  The 
office  of  Attorney-General  Joy  was  a 
perfect  nnecure.  That  richt-hearted 
man  sickened  of  being  idle  during 
auch  doings,  and  went  to  the  conti- 
nent for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  inking  *'  member  for  Clare"  had 
repeated  interviews  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  did  not  fail  to  lay  before  his  Ex* 
ceUency  Af>  viewB  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  pray  that  the  Govern* 
ment  would  be  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  "  the  Association"  in  its  laudable 
exertions  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ire* 
Isnd.  Is  it  any  wonder,  thervfore^ 
that  the  seditious  took  heart,  and  that 
the  loyal  and  well-a^cted  were  filled 
with  unwonted  alarms?  *'  Could 
such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like 
a  summer  doud,  without  our  special 
wonder?"  Thank  God,  a  stronger 
feeling  than  wonder  was  exdted  by 
them  ;  even  that  to  which  the  country 
is  hidebted  for  the  associated  Bruns- 
wick Confederacy,  the  very  life  and 
sonl  of  which  is  centred  in  a  holy  r^ 
solve  for  the  preservation  of  our  vene- 
rable institutions  in  Church  and  State, 
and  which,  while  it  exists,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  evidence  of  thdr  vi* 
gour,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  sta^ 
bility. 

Sir  Anthony  Hart  has  been  playing 
«ad  pranks  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Irish  magistrates.  His  promotion  to 
the  seals  in  that  country  was  owing, 
we  believe,  to  the  recommendation  of 
.  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  was  one  of  the 
blefsings  of  Lord  Goderich's  admi- 
nistration. The  Papists  are  now, 
thanks  to  him,  largely  in  vested  with 
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the  eommiaafon  of  the  petoe ;  and  he 
aeems  as  fully  resdved  upon  governing 
Ireland  by  a  tpaipeen  magistracy,  as 
ever  Lord  Plunkett  was  by  a  spalpeen 
priesthood. 

We  only,  however,  allude  to  that 
exalted  f\inctionary  at  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  him  from 
a  charge  very  generally  accredited 
by  the  public,  and  deriving  all  its 
plausibility  from  the  general  character 
of  his  appointments.  Mr  O'Gorman 
Mahon  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  not  by  Sir  An* 
thony  Hart,  but  by  Lord  Manners, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Vesey  FitTgeraldH  There  is  something 
like  retributive  justice  in  the  treachery 
and  iugratitudewith  which  he  requited 
his  patron,  who,  for  a  paltry  popular- 
ity, was  willing  to  compromise  his 
dignity,  and  betray  the  Therroopyls 
of  the  Constitution.  But  Mr  O'Gor* 
man  Mahon  was  destined  to  do  a  high- 
er service  to  the  Protestant  cause  than 
that  of  expelling  poor  Vesey  from  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  exhibiting  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Popish  bigotry  and  superstition. 

This  person,  on  an  occasion  where 
the  sheriiTof  the  coutity  of  Clare  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  military  to 
the  aid  of  the  dvil  power,  told  the  sol- 
diers they  were  disgraced  by  being  un- 
der such  a  fellow's  command.  This 
language  the  officer  on  duty  very  pro-* 
perly  reported  to  Sir  John  Byng,  whd 
tost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  But  O'Gomuin 
Mahon  was  one  of  (/ Connelfe  "  LtV^- 
rators,"  and  was  not  to  he  molested  ! 
Sir  John,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  judgment  upon 
the  subject  The  Duke,  as  usual, 
formed  a  prompt  and  a  sound  one,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  withdrawing 
from  '*  the  Liberator"  the  commission 
of  the  peace ;  and  the  event  will,  it  is 
hoped,  convince  Sir  A.  Hart  that  the 
person  intrusted  with  so  sacred  and 
important  a  charge  should  possess,  if 
not  the  prindples  of  a  loyalist,  at  least 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

This  was  the  event  which,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  brought  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  into  roughest  collision  with  the 
cabinet.  He  ftit  hurt  that  so  strong 
a  measure  should  be  taken,  not  only 
vrithout  his  concurrence,  but  against 
his  judgment.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  cen- 
sure upon  him,  after  the  passing  of 
which  any  Ministry  must  nave  been 
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pftmred  dther  te  his  removal  or  hit 
vcfiigiiatioik  He  has  been  recalled; 
and^  while  we  hail  that  recall  aa  a  bleaa- 
ing  to  the  eountry,  we  are  roorediBpo- 
Bed  to  coDBider  it  his  miBfortune  than 
his  fault.  HiB  iiitentioD8,  we  believe, 
were  as  good  as  hia  views  were  erro- 
neous. His  trror  consisted  in  not  see- 
ing the  change  which  circumstances 
made  in  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireltind.  Formerly,  many 
were  friendly  to  emancipation,  because 
they  foere  enemies  taiPopiry.  Now,  the 
cause  of  Popery  and  that  of  emancipa- 
tion are  identified,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  promote  the  one  without  promoting 
the  other.  Emancipation  now  means 
the  establishment  of  Popery  upon  the 
ruins  of  Protestantism,  and  tne  final 
separation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  is  a  view  of  the  question 
which  Mr  Burke  would  never  have 
advocated, which  Mr  Pitt  would  never 
have  ad  vocated,  which  none  of  the  great 
naro'es  by  whom  the  cause  of  the  Pa* 
pists  has  been  supported  would  have 
advocated,  and  which  can  be  consist- 
ently advocated  only  by  those  who  are 
enemies  to  the  connexion  between 
Church  and  State,  and  who  seek  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

Lord  Anglesea  has  never  been  sus- 
pected of  having  a  large  or  a  legislative 
mind.  His  understanding  is,  however, 
not  a  common  one.  He  is  a  good  man 
of  business,  and  exceedingly  quick,  in- 
telligent, and  even  sagacious,  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  ordinary  afiairs.  He 
would  have  been  an  excellent  judge  at 
'<  Nisi  Prius,"  although  he  possMsea 
not  the  depth  or  the  comprehensive- 
ness necessary  to  constitute  a  states- 
man. He  came  to  Ireland  ignorant  of 
even  the  most  obvious  features  of  its 
history.  In  his  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  Dissenters,  he  conj«ratulates  them 
upon  the  relief  which  they  must  have 
experienced  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  HI  There  are 
other  instances  in  which  his  ignorance 
was  most  awkwardly  apparent ;  bat 
upon  these  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  en- 
large. His  services  in  the  ''teutedfield" 
are  sufiidently  important  to  atone,  as 
well  as  to  account,  for  even  greater 
deficiencies. 

But  assuredly  he  was  not  a  man, 
in  the  present  roost  critical  emergency, 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Ireland.  The  Noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet  will  find  it  much 
easivr  to  justify  his  recall  than  hia  ap- 
fiointment.  The  Marquis  is  a  gallant 
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soldier— he  ia  in  his  proper  plaee  at  the 
head  of  hisdragoona;  mit, called apoa 
to  bear  tfae  sword  of  jostice  in  a  cooi^ 
try  which  was  coovulsed  and  agitated 
by  a  faction,  with  whom  he  wu  dii* 
posed  to  make  common  cause,  of  whose 
principles  he  approved,  although  he 
might  be  pained  by  some  of  iheir  pro- 
ceedings, how  could  he  act  with  the 
vigour  which  could  alone  be  efieetusl 
for  the  suppression  of  evil-doers,  or 
make  the  seditious  and  the  insolent 
roan  quail  before  him  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible;— and, without  such  vigour, tnere 
can  be  neither  peace  nor  tranqutliity 
in  Ireland.  The  government  nuit 
grapple  with  and  subdue  the  sgititor, 
before  the  country  can  be  at  rest  The 
wretched  peasantry  must  be  protected 
against  the  machinations  of  the  aa- 

Erincipled  demagoguea,  by  whom  they 
ave  been  so  grottly  abused  and  de- 
luded, and  who,  if  unfortunately  they 
should  be  stimulated  into  any  acts  of 
outrage  which  might  bring  down  apon 
them  a  visitation  of  legal  vengesnce^ 
would  be  the  fir8t,to  desert  them,  snd 
leave  thtm  to  their  fate.  These  aa- 
dadoua  and  cowardly  ineendisriei 
must  be  prevented  flinging  firehrandi 
amongst  the  combustible  materiili 
that  are  so  profuaely  scsttered  through- 
out Ireland.  They  have  been  too  long 
sufiered  to  drive  a  profiuble  trade 
by  practising  upon  the  feelinffs,  and 
inflaming  the  paasions,  of  a  feather* 
springed  and  excitable  population. 
The  peace  of  the  oountry  must  not 
depend  upon  their  flat  As  Jong  as 
it  does,  they  are  **  de  facto"  thb  go- 
VERNMBMT.  They  exercise  the  sub- 
stantial authority  of  the  state,  m 
may  easily  relinquish  to  the  Low 
Lieutenant  and  hia  council  apsgesst 
and  a  name. 

Is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pt^fw* 
for  thisp^for  tothatcomplexwnthiQgt 
have  come  at  laat.  The  agiutois  hare 
arrayed  themadvea  in  all  their  ^^^^ 
and  fairiy  demand  of  him  that  he  sbail 
yieW  to  their  threats,  and  legislate  for 
them  under  the  influence  of  intimida* 
tion !  J  Thank  God,  they  haveipoken 
out — and  that  not  so  much  by  w«wdi  si 
by  deeds.  "  Quem  Dens  vult  nenw 
prius  dementat"  Thus  have  they  ict 
their  cause  upon  a  cast,  and  they  mw 
sUnd  thehaaardofthcdie.  Althooga 
the  Parliament  has  been,  on  more  tlun 
one  occasion,  humbugved  by  the  JS- 
suiu,  the  ProtestsnU  of  this  ^^^^ 
pirefeel  a  perfect  assurance  that  tne 
Duke  of  Wellington  will  not  be  tem- 
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ficd  by  •  fv&tiooii.  Buiiy  Boltom  will 
BCfcr  ptsB  with  him  for  the  real  Jilo* 
Dttch  of  the  Wooda.  He  nerer  will 
tike  poliUeal  inslnictioiia  from  any 
mas,  or  any  iet  of  meD>  at  the  point  if 
tkeb^f^nei.  If  there  were  no  othtr 
•bJectioD  to  the  eonceaaon  of  the  Ca- 
tbohe  daina,  an  honeat  and  nrsolute 
itateaman  would  find  an  insuperahle 
coe  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
preaenled.  Agitation  is  not  argument. 
If  H  lie  good  for  any  thing,  it  ii  good 
for  every  thing.  Give  the  agitator  an 
iadi»  and  he  Wul  take  an  elL  The  man 
vhoreliea  on  agitation  for  the  advana* 
mc nt  of  hia  cause,  fliea  in  the  laoe  of 
paliey»  and  renonnoea  justice.  The 
alinister  who  could  yield  to  it  would 
descrre  a  cap  and  bells,  if  an  indignant 
nation  could  oonseat  to  spare  the  head 
vpon  which  he  might  wear  them  ;— 
be  should  be  aent  to  Bedlam,  to  learn 
wisdom  from  its  inmates. 

But  if  in  any  country  to  yield  to 
clamour  ia  moat  unwise,  in  Ireland  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  infatuation. 
It  ia  needless  to  say,  that  the  concca- 
sion  of  the  Catholic  daima  could  be  of 
real  benefit  to  but  a  very  few  indivi- 
duala.  A  principle  would,  in  tbatcase* 
be  conceded,  which  would  unhinge  the 
framework  of  dvil  sodetjr-  Tfaepeople 
would  literally  gain  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing ; — the  goTcrnment  would 
lose  every  thing,  or  almoat  every  thing: 
ibr  they  would  lose  that  upon  which 
the  oonaervation  of  every  thing  else  de» 
penda— their  authority. 

The  Irish  dtmagpgues,  in  wielding 
ibe  energies  of  the  people  at  large  for 
the  accompliahment  of  CatholicEman* 
dpatioii,  are  naing  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  to  pick  up  a  pin.  There  is  a 
monatroua  disproportion  between  the 
mcana  and  Uie  end.  How  aptly  has 
fiction  been  described  as  the  madness 
of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few  1 
The  definition  never  was  ao  perfectly 
illnstzated  as  by  the  conduct  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  There 
the  oratora  confess,  that  their  oanse 
must  go  to  sleep  but  for  tbe  continual 
stimulants  which  they  apply  to  the 
people.  They  tell  the  Government, 
that  the  people  are  ao  angry  and  da* 
morana,  that  unless  emandpated,  they 
will  rebel ;— and  they  in  the  same 
breath  tell  tbe  people,  that  unless  they 
shake  off  their  indifierence  and  threat- 
en to  rebel,  they  will  never  be  eman- 
dpated. Thus  they  make  the  pros- 
pect  of  concession  the  ground  of  se- 
dition, in  order  that  they  may  be  en* 
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abled  to  make  aeditieii  the  gronnd  of 
concession.  We  verily  believe,  there 
never  waa  a  time  when  the  poor  Irish 
peasantry,  if  left  to  themaelvea,  were 
more  disposed  to  be  tranquil  attd  con* 
tented.  But  they  are  sn  imaginative 
race,  and  eaaily  exdted  by  inflamma* 
tory  harangues  to  be  discontented 
with  their  present  conditfon,  and  re* 
sentful  of  oppressions  and  injuriea 
which  only  exist  in  thdr  over- heated 
minda.  Are  they,  we  ask,  with  all  their 
fine  and  dangerous  snsoeptihiliiice 
both  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  left  as  tfas 
stock«in*  trade  of  tlie  profiigate  agita* 
tor  ?    That  were  a  miserable  policy  1 

•*  *TwCTe  pitiful !  'twere  wondrous  piti- 
ful!'* 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  We  ask 
for  no  new  legislative  enactment ;  we 
desire  no  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act;  we  do  not  as  yet  even 
require  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  deprived  of  the  elpctive 
franchise,  which  has  been  so  ftarful- 
ly  abused.  We  say,  try  tbe  laws.  In 
the  hands  of  honest  William  Saurin 
and  a  Dublin  Jury,  we  are  persuaded 
they  would  not  be  found  unavailing. 
Let  the  experiment  be.triid,  and  we- 
will  answer  for  the  result.  If  Saurin 
were  again  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  authority,  at  the  very  sound  or  his 
venerable  name  the  Pandemonium 
would  be  deserted.  How  would  the 
arch-agitator  O'Connell, 

^*  That  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  beast  a 

dm," 
blench  at  the  very  apprehennon  of 
encountering  hia  honeat  eve  in  a  court 
of  justice  1  These  people  nave  had  the 
rdns  too  long.  Time  it  ia  that  they 
should  be  checked  in  their  career* 
They  have  gained  a  victory  over  Plun* 
kett,  and  they  imagine  that  it  was  a 
victory  over  the  law.  But  they  are 
mistoken.  The  law  ia  atill  sufficient 
to  nrescribe  a  limit  to  their  career  of 
violence ;  and,  if  vigorously  exerted,  it 
will  nut  them  down.  The  rdgn  of 
anarcny  must  have  an  end,  or  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  Conatitntion ! 

And  this  should  be  nrdiroinary  to 
any  considention  of  their  question. 
Ndther  "  words  nor  grass"  will  dtk 
"  We  must  try  what  virtue  there  is  in 
stones."  Tbe  Protestant  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State  is  rudely  and  ve^ 
heroently  sssailed ;  and  tbe  assailanta 
have  been  hitherto  encouraged  in  thdr 
violence.  Ndther  the  8up]Sicationa  of 
their  'Miberal*'  friends,  who  seem  fear- 
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fill  tbat  they  are  premaCurdy  disoo- 
Tering  too  much  of  th«  cloven  foot; 
wx  the  feeble  and  mismanaged  opposi- 
tion of  their  enemies,  have  availed  to 
arrest  them  in  their  career  of  sedition. 
They  have  now  the  encouragement  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  persevere  in  the 
same  course.  Under  his  "  macte  vir« 
tute  tua/'  they  may  hope  to  go  on 
and  prosper.  He  has  been  their  stalk- 
ing-horse hitherto.  It  is  only  proper 
that  they  should  now  employ  them- 
selves in  forging  for  him  the  armour 
and  the  impkments  by  which  he  may 
be  rendered  invulnerable,  and  be  en- 
abled to  be  victorious  in  Parliament. 
.  We  thank  the  agitators  for  having 
brought  their  cause  "  in  diacrimen 
rerum."  Something  now  must  be  done. 
It  is  no  longer  optional  with  Govern- 
ment to  trifle  with  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  They  must  either  prove  them- 
selves efficient  to  govern  ttie  country, 
or  abdicate  their  functions.  When  des- 
pondency would  settle  upon  us,  from 
beholding  the  weakness  or  distraction 
that  mars  the  councils  of  our  friends, 
we  are  revived  by  observing  something 
like  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
in  the  infatuation  of  our  enemies.  The 
tempter,  the  language,  the  measures 
which  were  intended  for  the  overthrow 
of  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  us 
as  men  and  as  Christians,  will  prove 
their  preservation. 

The  question  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  to  decide,  is,  not  whe- 
ther, by  the  concession  of  a  particular 
measure,  he  will  tranouillize  an  agita- 
ted people ;  but  whether  he  will  treat 
with  agitators  who  tell  him  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  country  to  he  tran^ 
quil  except  upon  their  own  terms.  The 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  at  peace.  We  are  per- 
Buadtd  it  is  as  little  their  wish  as  their 
interest  to  be  turbulent.  The  Irish 
people  would,  this  moment,  experi- 
enee  a  positive  relief  by  being  depri- 
ved of  the  elective  franchise.  They 
would  not,  in  that  case,  be  ground 
between  the  exactions  of  the  nriest 
and  the  requirements  of  the  landlord ; 
they  would  not  be  scared  by  the  ful- 
minations  of  spiritual  censure  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  met  by  the  bailifr  and 
the  ejectment  on  the  other:  Their 
spiritual  would  not  be  made  to  dash 
with  their  civil  duties,  fiut  they  are 
told  that  they  ought  to  be  discontent- 
ed with  things  as  they  are ;  and  agi- 
tators have  arisen,  whose  profession 
and  whose  trade  it  is  to  madden  them 
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by  false  and  inflammatory  tepiesenta- 
tions.  Unfortunately  these  men  bate 
been  suffered  to  prmctiae  their  "  rhe- 
torical artifices*'  until  the  country  is 
in  a  flame,  and  until  a  wretdied  and 
misguided  peasantry  were  driven  to 
the  very  verge  of  insurrection.  The 
motto  of  these  miscreants  seems  to  be, 

'<  Flectere  si  nequeo  superot,  Achenmta 
movebo  I" 

And  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
theNoble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Go« 
vernment,  to  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  great  and  practical  between 
agitators  who  are  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  society  by  the  wrongs  and 
the  injuries  of  a  people,  whose  press- 
ing grievances  demand  redress,— and 
agitators  who  practise  upon  the  pas* 
sions  of  an  otherwise  tranquil  and 
contented  people,  and  disturb  their 
minds  and  mislead  their  judgments 
by  a  system  of  factious  and  wicked 
declamation.  It  is  in  fact  the  distinc- 
tion between  agitation  as  an  fffed, 
and  agiution  as  a  cause.  If  it  be 
wisdom  in  the  one  case  to  prevent 
the  effect  by  removing  the  cause,  it  is 
no  less  wisdom,  in  the  other  case,  l^ 
removing  the  cause  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fect. The  Duke  should  tell  the  agi- 
tators  But  he  can  speak  for  him- 
self. Without  presummg  to  antici- 
pate him,  we  scarcely  think  he  will 
say  to  them,  "  For  keeping  Ireland 
convulsed  and  agitated,  you  shall  be 
rewarded  by  legislative  consideration 
and  indulgence !  I !" 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  Lwd 
Anglesea  says  in  the  letter  to  Dr  Ctir- 
tis  which  closed  his  administration. 
It  is  only  for  his  sake  we  wish  that 
letter  had  never  been  written.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  become  an 
incendiary !!!  There,  indeed,  he  ap- 
pears as  Jack  Lawless's  bosom  friend . 
Alas  I  poor  Marquis,  how  sadly  have 
you  mistaken  the  vocation  to  wlucn 
you  were  called  I  How  has  the  «pl«n 
of  an  hour  tarnished  the  lustre  ofdu- 
valry !— He  might  have  retired  fnm 
the  cares  of  Vice-royalty,  if  not  wta 
honour,  at  least  with  respect,  had  inw 
unfortunate  epistle  never  been  indi- 
ted ;— but  now  his  friends  arc  covcrea 
with  shame,  his  enemies  are  exiUt- 
ant,  and  he  is  himself  beslavered  bj 
the  eulogies  of  "  the  Associauon  . 
This  is  a  spectocle  to  move  *«  r^ 
of  his  noble  master,  even  more  msn 
the  letter  could  have  provoked  his  con- 
tempt.  . 
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The  NoUe  Duke  mjn,  **  Ceaae  to 
agitate,  and  I  will  endttvour  to  give 
your  case  the  most  favourable  coosU 
deratUm."  The  Noble  BiarquU  says, 
"  Agitate,  or  you  wUl  be  onheeiled/' 
TheNoble  Duke  lays, "  Your  agitatioa 
obstructs/  the  Noble  Marquis  8ays» 
"  Your  agitatwn  must  promote,  your 
cause."  The  one  wishes  for  quiet  and 
tranquillity^  that  the  questimi  may  be 
gravely  and  solemnly  entertained ;  the 
other  desires  exciution  and  disturb* 
ance,  that  sooie  hasty  relief-bill  may 
be  precipitated  through  Parliament. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Noble  Marquis, 
whose  old  master,  CUining,  mighthave 
tanght  him  so  much  better,  should 
have  taken  his  ideas  of  British  legisla* 
tion  from  the  DuUin  Com  Exchange. 
To  do  that  distinguished  rhetorician 
Jitftice,  no  man  more  utterly  spurned 
the  notion  of  legislattng  "  upon  eom« 
pulsion."  He  would  have  died  at  any 
time  sooner  than  bring  into  Parliament 
any  measure  at  the  dictttion  of  a  mob. 
He  could  be  easily  flattered  into  what 
vraswTong,  but  bullied  never.  No;  the 
fibenls  of  the  day  found  their  advan- 
tage in  working  upon  his  vanity— they 
kMW  right  well  that  he  was  unassail- 
able  on  the  side  of  fear.  Artifice  waa 
employed  to  seduce  him  from  courses 
v^iidi  terror  could  never  compel  hua 
to  abandon  ;  and  he^  who  woiud  have 


triumphed  over  their  enmity,  fell  a 
victim  to  their  friendship ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  without 
a  particle  of  his  weakness,  possesses 
more  than  his  moral  courage,  and  is 
too  right-hearted  a  Brittdi  soldier  not 
to  meet  the  threats  of  the  agitators, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  at  their 
head,  as  becomes  his  station  and  his 
fame.  The  question  with  him  should 
simply  be,  "  Is  that  to  be  yielded  to 
violence  which  would  not  be  conce- 
ded to  calm  deUberation  ?"  There  he 
should  make  his  stand;  that  diould 
be  his  Torres  Vedras  in  Parliament 
Upon  that  high  and  firm  ground  all 
the  violence  of  all  the  agitators  will 
break  into  foam  around  him. 

fiut,  hush!  The  Parliament  are 
about  to  assemble !  The  eyes  of  £u« 
rope  are  upon  them !  The  world  is 
interested  in  their  deliberations.  Ne- 
ver, since  England  was  a  nation,  did 
such  awful  consequences  hang  sus- 
pended upon  her  legislative  resolves  I 
Hitherto  our  institutions  have  been 
preserved  by  an  almost  special  Provi<- 
dence.  We  will  not,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, that  the  arm  which  defended 
them  is  now  uplifted  to  destroy !  The 
illustrious  deliverer  of  Europe  is  their 
guardian.  They  are  safe  under  the 
ahadow  of  hia  fiune. 

DvBhiv,  loth  Jan.  1899. 
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A  long  war  dtotuyb'd  your  mind,— > 
Hera  your  perfect  pcaw  is  iigii*d : 
*T»  now  fuU  ttde  *twUt  aight  and  day* 
End  your  vooan  and  come  away. 

WsMTS  n.-~Duduu  of  Mojfy, 

Thbrc  were  faint  sounds  of  Weeping ;— •fear  and  gloom. 

And  midnight  vigi)  in  a  stately  room 

Of  Chatillon's  old  halls  :-*rich  odours  there 

Fill'd  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indiaa  air. 

And  soft  light  feU,  from  lamps  of  silver  thrown. 

On  jewels  that  with  rainbow-lustre  shone 

Over  a  gorgeous  couch:  there  emeralds  gleam'd. 

And  deeper  crimsou  from  the  rul^  stream'd 

Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the  rose  is  set. 

Hiding  from  sunshine: — Many  a  carksnet, 

Starry  with  diamonds^  many  a  burning  chain 

Of  the  red  gold,  shed  forth  a  radiance  vain : 

And  sad,  and  strange,  the  osno)^  beneath. 

Whose  liiadowy  curtain,  round  a  bed  of  death> 

Hung  drooping  solemnly : — ^for  there  one  lay> 

Passing  from  all  earth's  glories  fast  away. 

Amidst  those  queenly  treasures : — They  had  been 

Gifts  of  her  lord«  from  far-off  Paynim  lands^ 

And  for  H%  sake^  upon  their  orient  sheen. 

She  had  gszed  fond[ly,  and,  with  faint,  cold  hands. 

Had  press'd  to  her  languid  heart  once  moto,       .    ' 

Melting  in  childlike  tears  :^But  this  was  o'er, 
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LoTe'i  last  Tain  clioging  unto  life ;  and  now 
A  mist  of  dreams  was  Mwenng  o'er  her  brow. 
Her  eye  was  fix'd,  her  spirit  seem'd  removed. 
Though  not  from  earth,  from  all  it  knew  or  loved. 
Far,  far  away : — her  handmaids  watch'd  around. 
In  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low,  midnight  sound 
A  might,  a  mystery ;  and  the  quivering  light 
Of  wind-sway  d  lamps,  made  spectral  in  their  sight 
The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 
Gleaming  along  the  walk,  with  braided  hair. 
Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim :— *And  she,  too,  saw. 
But  with  the  spirit's  eye  of  raptured  awe. 
Those  pictured  shapes : — a  bnght,  but  solemn  train. 
Beckoning,  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy  brain^ 
Clothed  in  diviner  hues ;  while  on  her  ear 
Strange  voices  fell,  which  none  besides  might  hear ; 
Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  sigh 
Of  winds  o  er  harp- strings  through  a  midnight  aky ; 
And  thus,  it  seem  d,  in  that  low,  thrilling  tone, 
Th'  Ancestral  Shadows  call'd  away  their  own. 

Come,  come,  come! 
Long  thy  fainting  sotU  hath  yeam'd 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  retum'd ; 
Long  thy  anxious  ear  hath  listen'd. 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glisten'd 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thy  life. 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done. 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one ! 

Come,  come,  oome  1 

From  the  Quenchless  thoughts  that  burn 
In  the  seal  d  heart's  lonely  urn  1 
From  the  coil  of  memory^  chain. 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain  ; 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep. 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep ; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers, 
Throng'd  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 
Aching  Love  is  felt  no  more. 
We  have  loved  with  earth's  excess-- 
Past  is  now  that  weariness ! 
We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now— 
Calm  is  each  once- throbbing  brow  1 
We  have  known  the  Dreamer's  woes- 
All  ia  now  one  bright  repose  I 

Come,  oome,  oome ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled. 
Languid  spirit,  droopmg  head. 
Restless  memory,  vain  regret. 
Fining  love  whose  light  is  set. 
Come  away  !— 'tis  hush'd,  'tis  weU, 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell. 
All  the  fever-tbirst  is  still'd. 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  fill'd ! 

Come,  oome,  come ! 

And  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay. 
She  pass'd,  as  twilight  melts  to  night,  away ! 

8  F.  FT. 
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Take  down  from  your  shelves,  gen- 
tle reader,  your  folio  edition  of  John- 
son's Dictionary, — or,  if  you  possess 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  uke  down 
his  four  ponderous  quartos,  turn  over 
every  le-if ;  read  every  word  frono  A  to 
Z ;  and  then  confess,  that,  in  the  whole 
vocabulary,  there  are  not  any  two 
words  which  awaken  in  your  heart 
such  a  crowd  of  mixed  and  directly 
opposite  emotions  as  the  two  which 
now  stare  you  in  the  face — first  and 
LA  sT !  In  the  abstract  they  embrace  the 
whole  round  of  our  existence :  in  the 
detail,  all  its  brightest  hopes,  its  noblest 
enjoyments,  and  its  most  cherished 
TeooUecttons ;  all  its  loftiest  enter- 
prises, and  all  its  smiles  aud  tears  ;  its 
pangs  of  guilt,  its  virtuous  principles, 
its  trials,  its  sorrows,  and  its  rewards. 
They  give  you  the  dawn  and  the  close 
of  life ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
its  countless  busy  scenes.  They  are 
the  two  extremities  of  a  path,  which, 
be  it  long,  or  be  it  short,  no  roan  sees 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Happy 


woald  it  be  for  us,  somet^'mcs,  if  we 
could — ^if  we  could  behold  the  end  of 
a  course  of  action  as  certainly  as  we  do 
the  beginning:  butoftener,  far  oftener, 
would  it  be  our  curse  and  torment, 
unless,  with  the  foresight  or  foreknow- 
ledge, we  had  the  power  to  avert  the 
end. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  own 
intentions,  which  are  to  pour  tray,  in 
some  eight  or  ten  sketches,  the  links 
that  hold  together  the JirH  and  kut  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  and  un- 
dertakings of  our  lives;  to  trace  the 
dawn,  progress,  and  decline  of  many 
of  the  best  feelings  and  motives  of  our 
nature ;  to  touch,  with  a  pensive  co- 
louring, the  contrasts  they  present; 
to  stimulate  honourable  enterprises 
by  the  examples  they  furnish ;  and  to 
amuse  by  the  form  in  which  the  truths 
they  supply  are  embodied.  I  shall 
begin  with  a  subject,  not  exactly  fall- 
ing  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  my 
design ;  but  it  will  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate introduction ;  and  I  shall  call  it 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  DINNER. 


Twelve  friends,  much  about  the 
same  age,  and  fixed,  by  their  pursuits, 
their  family  connexions,  and  other  lo- 
cal interests,  as  permanent  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  agreed,  one  day  when 
they  were  drinking  their  wine  at  the 
Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to  in- 
stitute an  annual  dinner  among  them- 
selves, under  the  following  regular 
tions:  That  they  should  dine  alter- 
nately at  each  other's  houses  on  thefirst 
and  iatt  day  of  the  year ;  that  the  Jirst 
bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  firH 
dinner,  should  be  recorked  and  put 
away,  to  be  drunk  by  him  who  should 
be  the  last  of  their  number;  that  they 
should  never  admit  a  new  member ; 
that,  when  one  died,  eleven  should 
meet,  and  when  another  died,  ten  should 
meet,  and  so  on ;  and  that,  when  only 
one  remained,  he  should,  on  those  two 
days,  dine  by  himself,  and  sit  the  usual 
hours  at  his  soliury  table;  but  thefirst 
time  be  so  dined  alone,  lest  it  should 
be  the  only  one,  he  should  then  uncork 
^e first  bottle,  and,  in  thefirst  glass, 
ddnk  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were 
gone. 

There  was  something  original  and 
whimsical  in  the  idea,  and  it  was  eager- 
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ly  embraced.  They  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  closely  attached  by  re- 
ciprocal friendship,  fond  of  social  en- 
joyments, and  looked  forward  to  their 
future  meetings  with  unalloyed  anti- 
cipations of  pleasure.  The  only 
thought,  indeed,  that  could  have  dark- 
ened  those  anticipations  was  one  not 
very  likely  to  intrude  itself  at  this 
moment,  that  of  the  helpless  wight 
who  was  destined  to  uncork  the  first 
bottle  at  his  lonely  repast. 

It  was  high  summer  when  this  fro- 
lic compact  was  entered  into ;  and  as 
their  pleasure-yacht  skimmed  along 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  Thames,  on 
their  return  to  London,  they  talked  of 
nothing  but  their^r«l  and  last  feasts 
of  ensuing  years.  Their  imaginations 
ran  riot  with  a  thousand  gay  predic- 
tions of  ft  stive  merriment.  They  wan- 
toned in  conjectures  of  what  changes 
time  wouhi  operate ;  joked  each  other 
upon  their  appearance,  when  they 
should  meet,— some  hobbling  upon 
crutches  after  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout, 
— others  poking  about  with  purblind 
eyes,  which  even  spectacles  could 
hardly  enable  to  distinguish  the  alder- 
man's walk  in  a  haunch  of  venison,^* 
«F 
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rome  with  portly  round  bellies  and 
tidy  little  brown  wigs^  and  otbers 
decently  dressed  out  in  a  new  suit  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  a  great- 
grand-daughter  or  agreat-  great-grand- 
flon.  Palsies,  wrinkles,  toothless  gums, 
^tiff  hams,  and  poker  knees,  were 
bandied  about  in  sallies  of  exuberant 
-mirth,  and  appropriated,  first  to  one 
and  Uien  to. another,  as  a  group  of 
merry  children  would  have  distributed 
golden  palaces,  flying  chariots,  dia- 
mond tables,  and  diairs  of  solid  pearl, 
under  the  fancied  possession  of  a  nu« 
gician's  wand,  which  could  transform 
plain  brick,  and  timber,  and  humble 
mahogany,  into  such  costly  treasures. 

''  As  for  you,  Greorge,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  twelve,  addressing  his  bro- 
Xher-in-law, ''  I  expect  I  shul  see  you 
AS  dry,  withered,  and  shrunken  as  an 
old  eel-skin,  you  mere  outside  of  a 
man !"  and  he  accompanied  the  words 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

George  Fortescue  was  leaning  care* 
lessly  over  the  aide  of  the  yacht,  laugh- 
ing the  loudest  of  any  at  the  conver- 
sation which  had  been  carried  on.  The 
jBudden  manual  salutation  of  his  bro- 
ther-in- Jaw  threw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard. 
They  heard  the  heavy  splash  of  his 
fall,  before  they  could  be  said  to  have 
jseen  him  fall.  The  yacht  was  pro- 
ceeding swiftly  along;  but  it  was  in- 
stantly stopped. 

.  The  utmost  consternation  now  pre- 
vailed. It  was  nearly  dark,  but  For- 
tescue was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  startling  as  the  accident 
was,  they  felt  certain  he  would  regain 
the  vessel.  They  could  not  see  him. 
They  listened.  Thev  heard  the  sound 
of  his  hands  and  feet.  They  hailed 
him.  An  answer  was  returned,  but 
in  a  faint  gurgling  voice,  and  the  ex- 
clamation "  Oh  God!"  struck  upon 
their  ears.  In  an  instant  two  or  three, 
who  were  expert  swimmers,  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  swam  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  exclamation  had  pro- 
ceeded. One  of  them  was  within  an 
arm's  length  of  Fortescue:  he  saw 
him ;  he  was  struggling  and  buffeting 
the  water ;  before  he  could  be  reach- 
ed, he  went  down,  and  his  distracted 
friend  beheld  the  eddying  circles  of 
the  wave  just  over  the  spot  where  he 
Had  sunk.  He  dived  after  him,  and 
touched  the  bottom;  but  the  tide 
must  have  drifted  the  body  onwards, 
Jbr  it  could  not  be  found ! 


They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  near- 
est stations  where  drags  were  kqit, 
and  having  procured  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus, Uiey  returned  to  the  ftul 
spot.  After  the  lapee  of  above  a& 
hour,  they  succeeds  in  raising  the 
lifeless  body  of  their  lost  friend.  All 
the  usual  remedies  were  employed  for 
restoring  suspended  animation;  but 
in  vain ;  and  they  now  pursued  the 
remainder  of  their  course  to  London, 
in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse 
of  him  who  had  commenced  the  day 
of  pleasure  with  them  in  the  fulness 
of  nealth,  of  spirits,  and  o{  life !  Amid 
their  severer  grief,  they  could  not  but 
reflect  how  soon  one  of  the  joyous 
twelve  had  slipped  out  of  the  little 
festive  circle. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  De- 
cember came  with  all  ita  cheering 
round  of  kindly  greetings  and  menj 
hospitalities':  and  with  it  came  a  soft- 
ened recollection  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Fortescue;  eleven  of  the  twelve  as- 
sembled on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  their 
loss  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Tbe 
very  irregularity  of  the  table,  ^yt  od 
one  side,  and  only  four  on  the  other, 
forced  the  melancnoly  event  upon  their 
memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn 
as  to  resist  the  united  influenoeof  wine, 
a  circle  of  select  friends,  and  a  season 
of  prescriptive  gaiety.  Even  those 
pinching  troubles  of  life,  whidi  come 
Dome  to  a  man's  own  bosom,  will  light 
up  a  smile,  in  such  moments,  at  tbe 
beaming  countenances  and  jocund 
looks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
while  your  mere  sympathetic  or  senti- 
mental distress,  gives  way,  like  the 
inconsolable  aflSictioh  of  a  widow  of 
twenty,  closely  besieged  by  a  Jover  of 
thirty. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  tw<i,  a  few  be- 
coming ejaculations,  and  aninstruo- 
tive  enervation  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  made  up  the  sum  of  tender 
posthumous  "  offerings  to  the  wofitf 
of  poor  George  Fortescue,"  as  they 
proceeded  to  discharge  the  more  im- 
porunt  duties  for  which  they  had  met 
By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  chan»- 
pagne  had  gone  round,  in  addition  to 
sundry  poUtions  of  fine  old  hock,  and 
"  capital  madeira,"  they  had  o»8cd  to 
discover  any  thing  so  very  pathcUc  m 
the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
table,  or  so  melancholy  in  their  cnp- 
pled  number  of  eleven. 
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The  TCBt  of  the  eTening  patted  off 
to  thm  hearts'  content.  Conversation 
wtt  briskly  kept  up  amid  the  usual 
lire  of  pun,  repartee,  anecdote,  politics, 
toasts,  healths,  jokes,  broad  laughter, 
eradite  disquisitions  upon  the  vintage 
of  tbe  wines  they  were  drinking,  and 
an  occasional  song.  Towards  twelve 
o'dock,  when  it  might  be  observed 
that  they  emptied  their  glasses  with 
less  symptoms  of  palating  the  quality 
of  what  they  quaffi^,  and  filled  them 
agdn,  with  less  anxiety  as  to  which 
bottle  or  decanter  they  laid  hold  of, 
they  gradually  waxed  moral  and  ten- 
der; tensibility  began  to  ooze  out; 
**  poor  George  Fortescue !"  was  once 
itiore  remembered ;  those  who  could 
eonnt,  sighed  to  think  there  were 
only  eleven  of  them ;  and  those  who 
oouid  see,  felt  the  tears  come  into  their 
eyes,  aa  they  dimly  noted  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  two  sides  of  the  Ubie.  They 
an  amed,  at  parting,  however,  that 
ibey  had  never  passed  such  a  happy 
day,  congratulated  each  other  upon 
having  instituted  so  delightful  a  meet- 
ing, and  promised  to  be  punctual  to 
their  appomtment  the  ensuing  evening, 
when  they  were  to  celebrate  the  new- 
year,  whose  entrance  they  had  wel- 
comed in  bumpers  of  claret,  as  the 
watchman  bawled  ''  past  twelve  J"  be« 
neath  the  window. 

They  met  accordingly;  and  their 
gaiety  was  without  any  alloy  or  draw- 
back. It  was  only  the  Jiret  time  of 
their  assembling,  after  tbe  death  of 
"  poor  George  Fortescue,"  that  made 
the  recollection  of  it  painful;  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  had  interve- 
ned, they  now  took  their  seats  at  Uie 
table,  aa  if  eleven  had  been  their  ori- 
ginal number,  and  aa  if  all  were  there 
that  had  been  ever  expected  to  be 
there. 

It  is  thus  in  every  thing.  Th^  first 
time  a  man  enters  a  prison — the  firH 
book  an  author  writes — ihe first  paint- 
ing an  artist  executes — ihe  first  battle 
a  general  wins — ^nay,  the  first  time  a 
rogue  is  hanged,  (for  a  rotten  rope 
may  provide  a  second  performance, 
even  of  that  ceremony,  with  all  its 
singleness  of  character,)  differ  incon- 
ceivably from  their  first  repetition. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  spell,  a  novelty, 
a  freshness,  a  delight,  inseparable  from 
the  first  experience,  (hanging  always 
excepted,  be  it  remembered,)  which 
no  art  or  circumstance  can  impart  to 
the  second.    And  it  is  the  same  in  all 


the  darker  traits  of  life.  There  is  a 
degree  of  poignancy  and  anguish  in 
ihe  first  assaults  of  sorrow,  which  is 
never  found  afterwards.  Ask  the 
weeping  widow,  who,  ''  like  Niobe 
all  tears,"  follows  her  fifth  husband  to 
the  grave,  and  ahe  will  tell  you  that 
iht  first  time  she  performed  that  me- 
lancholy office,  it  was  with  at  least  five 
times  more  lamentationa  than  ahe  kst 
discharged  it  In  every  case,  it  is 
simply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our 
feelings  has  been  taken  off,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  restored. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our 
eleven  frienda  kept  up  their  double 
anniversaries,  as  they  might  aptly 
enough  be  called,  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  change.  But,  alas !  there 
came  one  dinner  at  last,  which  was 
darkened  by  a  calamity  they  never  ex- 
pected to  witness,  for  on  that  very 
day,  their  friend,  companion,  brother 
almost,  was  hanged !  Yes !  Stephen 
Rowland,  the  wit,  the  oracle,  the  life 
of  their  little  circle,  had,  on  the  mom« 
ing  of  that  day,  forfeited  his  life  upon 
a  public  scafibld,  for  having  made  one 
single  stroke  of  his  pen  m  a  wrong 
place.  .  In  other  words,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change which  passed  into  his  hands 
for  L.700,  passed  out  of  it  for  L.1700 ; 
he  having  drawn  the  important  little 
prefix  to  the  hundreds,  and  the  bill 
being  paid  at  the  banker's  without  ex^^ 
amining  the  words  of  it.  The  forgery 
was  discovered,— brought  home  to 
Rowland, — and  though  the  greateat 
interest  was  used  to  obtain  a  remisaion 
of  the  fatal  penalty,  (the  particular 
female  favourite  of  Uie  prime  minister 
himself  interfering,)  poor  Stephen 
Rowland  was  hanged.     Every  body 

Eitied  him ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why 
e  did  it.  He  was  not  poor ;  he  was 
not  a  gambler ;  he  was  not  a  specula- 
tor;  but  phrenology  settled  it.  The 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  discover- 
ed in  his  head,  after  his  execution,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  He  could  not 
help  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to 
say,  that  even  wine,  friendship,  and  a 
merrv  season,  could  dispel  the  gloom 
whicn  pervaded  this  dinner.  It  was 
agreed  beforehand,  that  they  should  not 
allude  to  the  distressing  and  melancho* 
ly  theme ;  and  having  thus  interdict- 
ed the  only  thing  which  really  occu- 
pied all  their  thoughts,  tlie  natural 
consequence  was,  that  silent  contem- 
plation took  the  place  of  dismal  dis« 


course;  and  they  separated  long  before 
midnight  An  embarrassing  restraint, 
indeed,  pervaded  the  little  conversa- 
tion which  grew  up  at  intervals.  The 
champagne  was  not  in  good  order,  but 
no  one  liktd  to  complain  of  its  being 
ropy,  A  beautiful  painting  of  Van- 
dyke which  was  in  the  room,  became 
a  topic  of  discussion.  They  who 
thought  it  was  hung  in  a  bad  place, 
shrunk  from  saying  so ;  and  not  one 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  execution  of 
that  great  master.  Their  host  was 
having  the  front  of  his  house  repaired, 
and  at  any  other  time  he  would  have 
cautioned  them,  when  they  went  away, 
as  the  night  was  very  dark,  to  take 
care  of  the  %caffo\d ;  but  no,  thty 
might  have  stumbled  right  and  left 
before  he  would  have  pronounced  that 
word,  or  told  them  not  to  break  their 
necks.  One,  in  particular,  even  ab- 
stained from  using  his  customary 
phrase,  "  this  is  a  drop  of  good  wine ;" 
and  another  forbore  to  congratulate 
the  friend  who  sat  next  him,  and  who 
had  been  married  since  he  last  saw 
him,  because  he  was  accustomed  on 
such  occasions  to  employ  figurative 
language,  and  talk  of  the  holy  noose 
of  wedlock. 

Some  fifteen  years  had  now  glided 
away  since  the  fate  of  poor  Rowland, 
and  the  ten  remained ;  but  the  steal- 
ing hand  of  time  had  written  sundry 
changes  in  most  legible  characters. 
Raven  locks  had  become  grizsled— • 
two  or  three  heails  had  not  as  many 
locks  altrgether  as  may  be  reckoned 
in  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  Re- 
gent's Canal — one  was  actually  cover- 
ed with  a  brown  wig — the  crow's-feet 
were  vi<»ible  in  the  corner  of  the  eye — 
good  old  port  and  warm  madeira  car- 
ried it  against  hock,  claret,  red  bur- 
gundy, and  champagne — stews,  hash- 
es, and  ragouts,  grew  into  favour- 
crusts  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish 
the  cheese  after  dinner — conversation 
was  less  boisterous,  and  it  turned 
chiefly  upon  politics  and  the  state  of 
the  funds,  or  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty— apologies  were  made  for  co- 
ming in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stock- 
ings— the  doors  and  windows  were 
more  carefully  provided  with  list  and 
sand-bags — the  fire  more  in  reauest — 
and  a  quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up 
the  hours  that  were  wont  to  be  devo- 
ted to  drinking,  singing,  and  riotous 
merriment.  Two  rubbers,  a  cup  cf 
coffee,  and  at  home  by  eleven  o'clock, 
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was  the  usual  cry^  when  the  fifth  or 
sixth  glass  had  gone  round  after  ths 
removal  of  the  cloth.  At  parting,  too, 
there  was  now  a  long  ceremony  in  the 
hall,  buttoning  up  great-coats,  tying 
on  woollen-comforters,  fixing  silk- 
handkerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  up 
to  the  ears,  and  grasping  sturdy  walk* 
ing-caoes  to  support  unsteady  feet 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and 
death  had  indeed  been  busy.  One  bad 
been  killed  by  the  overturning  of  the 
mail,  in  which  he  had  taken  his  place 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  dinner, 
having  purchased  an  estate  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  retired  thither  with 
his  family.  Another  had  undeiigone 
the  terrific  operation  for  the  stone, 
and  expired  beneath  the  knife— a  third 
had  yielded  up  a  broken  spirit  two 
years  after  the  loss  of  an  only-survi- 
ving and  beloved  daughter— a  fourth 
was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  by  a 
cholera  morbus — a  fifth  had  breathed 
his  last  the  very  morning  he  obtained 
a  judgment  in  his  favour  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  which  had  cost  him  his 
last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  and  which, 
after  a  litigation  of  eighteen  years,  de- 
clared him  the  rightful  possessor  of 
ten  thousand  a- year, — ten  minutes 
after  he  was  no  more.  A  sixth  had 
perished  by  the  hand  of  a  midnight 
assassin,  wno  brdke  into  his  house  for 
plunder,  and  sacrificed  the  owner  of 
it,  as  he  grasped  convulsively  a  bundle 
of  Exchequer  bills,  which  the  robber 
was  drawmg  from  beneath  bis  pilloir, 
where  he  knew  they  were  every  night 
placed  for  better  security. 

Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  ap- 
pearance and  decrepit  walk,  with  crack- 
ed voices,  and  dim,  ray  less  eyes,  sat 
down,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  («s 
they  themselves  tremulously  decla- 
red,) to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
the  first  day  of  the  year ;  to  observe 
the  frolic  compact,  which,  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  they  had  entered  into  at 
the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond.' 
Eight  were  in  their  graves  I  The  four 
that  remained  stood  upon  its  confines. 
Yet  they  chirped  cheerily  over  then- 
glass,  though  they  could  scarcely  car- 
ry it  to  their  lips,  if  more  than  half 
full ;  and  cracked  their  jokes,  though 
they  articulated  their  words  widi  dif- 
ficulty, and  heard  etch  other  wilh 
still  greater  difficulty.  They  mum- 
bled, they  chattered,  they  laugh^,  (»» 
a  sort  of  strangled  wheezing  taignt  be 
called  a  laugh) ;  and  when  the  wines 
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lent  theii  icy  Uood  in  wanner  pulse 
through  their  veins,  they  talked  of 
thdr  psst  as  if  it  were  but  a  yesterday 
thst  had  slipped  by  them, — and  of 
their  future,  as  if  it  were  a  busy  cen- 
tury that  lay  l^fore  them. 

They  were  juat  the  number  for  a 
quiet  rubber  of  whist ;  and  for  three 
successive  years  they  sat  down  to  one. 
The  fourth  came,  and  then  their  rub- 
ber was  played  with  an  open  dummy  ; 
a  fifth,  and  whist  was  no  longer  prac- 
ttcaUe ;  two  oould  play  only  at  crib- 
fasge,  and  cribbage  was  the  game,  fiut 
it  was  little  more  than  the  mockery  of 
play.  Their  palsied  hands  could  hard- 
ly bold,  or  their  fading  sight  distin- 
guish, the  card$>,  while  their  torpid  fa- 
culties made  them  doze  between  each 
deaL 

At  length  came  the  last  dinner ; 
and  the  survivor  of  the  twelve,  upon 
whose  head  four  score  and  ten  winters 
had  ^lowered  their  snow,  ate  his  so- 
fitary  meal.  It  so  chanced  that  it  was 
in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  they 
had  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar, 
too,  had  remained,  for  eight  and  fifty 
years,  the  bottle  they  had  then  un- 
corked, re-corked,  and  which  he  was 
that  day  to  uncork  again.  It  stood 
beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and  reluc- 
tant grasp  he  took  the  "  frail  memo- 
rial" of  a  youthful  vow ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment memory  was  faithful  to  her  of- 
fice. She  threw  open  the  long  vista 
of  buried  years ;  and  his  heart  travel- 
led through  Uiem  all:    Their  lusty 


and  blithesome  spring, — their  bright 
and  fervid  summer, — their  ripe  and 
temperate  autunr.n, — their  chill,  but 
not  too  frozen  winter.  He  saw,  as  in 
a  mirror,  how,  one  by  one,  the  laugh- 
ing companions  of  that  merry  hour,  at 
Richmond,  had  dropped  into  eternity. 
He  felt  all  the  loneliness  of  his  condi- 
tion, (for  he  had  eschewed  marriage, 
and  in  the  veins  of  no  living  creature 
ran  a  drop  of  blood  whose  source  was 
in,  his  own) ;  and  as  he  drained  the 
glass  which  he  had  filled,  ''  to  the 
memorv  of  those  who  were  gone,"  the 
tears  slowly  trickled  down  the  deep 
furrows  of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  thus  fulfilled  one  part  of 
his  vow,  and  he  prepared  himself  to 
discharge  the  other,  by  sitting  the 
usual  number  of  hours  at  his  desolate 
table.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  gloom  of  his  own 
thoughts — a  lethargic  sleep  stole  over 
him — ^his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom-— 
confused  images  crowded  into  his 
mind — he  babbled  to  himself — was 
silent — ^and  when  his  servant  entered 
the  room,  alarmed  by  a  noise  which 
he  heard,  he  found  his  master  stretch- 
ed upon  the  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the 
easy- chair,  out  of  which  he  had  slip- 
ped in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  never 
spoke  again,  nor  once  opened  his  eyes, 
though  the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct 
till  the  following  day.  And  this  was 
the  LAST  dinmerI 

M. 


THE  STORM-FAINTER*  IN  HIS  DUNGEON. 


—-Where  of  ye,  O  tempests,  is  the  ^oal  ? 
Aze  ye  like  those  that  shake  the  hunoan  breast. 
Or  do  ye  find  at  length,  like  eagles*  some  high  nest  ? 

ChUde  Harold. 


Midnight  !  and  silence  deep ! 

The  air  is  fiU'd  with  sleep, 
W.th  the  stream's  whisper  and  the  citron's  breath ; 

The  fix(^d  and  solemn  stars 

Gleam  thro'  my  dungeon-bars — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  this  breezeless  calm  is  death ! 


•  PJetTO  Mulier,  called  II  Tempesta,  from  hia  surprising  pictures  of  storms.  "  His 
eompositiona,**  says  Lanzi,  "inspire  a  real  horror,  presenting  to  our  eyes  death-devoted 
ibipa  overtaken  by  tempests  and  darkness,  fiici  by  lightning,  now  rising  on  the  moun- 
tsin-waves,  and  again  submerged  in  the  abybs  of  ocean.**  During  an  imprisonment  of 
fire  years  in  Genoa,  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in  his  dungeon  were  marked  by 
addiUonal  power  and  gloom. — See  LanzVs  History  of  Pa intinff^  translated  by  Roscoe, 
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Ye  watch-fires  of  the  skies ! 

The  stillness  of  your  eyes 
Looks  too  intensely  thro'  my  troubled  soul ; 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 

An  earth-load  on  my  breast — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake !  and  dark  clouds,  ro^l ! 

I  am  your  own,  your  child, 

0  ye,  the  fierce  and  wild 
And  kingly  tempests !  Will  ye  not  arise  ? 

Hear  the  bold  Spirit's  yoice. 

That  knows  not  to  rcrjoioe 
But  in  the  peal  of  your  strong  harmonies ! 

By  sounding  Ocean- wayes. 

And  dim  Cuabrian  cayes, 
And  fladiing  torrents,  I  haye  been  your  mate ; 

And  with  the  rocking  pines 

Of  the  olden  Apennines, 
In  your  dark  path  stood  fearless  and  elate  ! 

Your  lightnings  were  as  rods 

That  smote  the  deep  abodes 
Of  thought  within  me,  ana  the  stream  gush'd  free  ; 

Come,  that  my  soul  again 

May  swell  to  burst  its  chain — 
firing  me  the  music  of  the  sweeping  sea ! 

'Vnthin  me  dwells  a  flame. 

An  eagle  caged  and  tame. 
Till  call'd  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  blast; 

Then  is  its  triumph  s  hour. 

It  springs  to  sudden  power. 
As  mounts  the  billow  o'er  the  quiyering  mast. 

Then,  then  the  canyass  o'er 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  laya-floods  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul ; 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife ; — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake !  and  dark  clouds,  roll ! 

Wake,  rise ! — the  reed  may  bend. 

The  trembling  leaf  descend. 
The  forest  branch  giye  way  before  your  might  ; 

But  I,  your  strong  compeer. 

Call,  summon,  wait  you  here — 
Answer,  my  Spirit !  answer.  Storm  and  Nig^t ! 

F.  H. 
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THE  OLD  SEAFOKT. 

BY  DELTA. 

1. 

Whbk  winds  were  wailing  round  me. 

And  Dayj  with  cloeing  eye, 
Peep'd  from  beneath  the  silken  clouds, 

Of  pale  November's  sky, — 
In  downesst  meditation. 

All  silently  I  stood, 
Grazing  the  wintry  ocean's 

Unbounded  barren  flood. 

8. 
A  place  more  wild  and  lonely 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
The  cavem'd  sea-rocks  beeUed  o'er 

The  billows  rushing  green ; 
There  was  no  sound  from  aught  around. 

Save,  'mid  the  echoing  cavesj 
The  plashing  snd  the  dashing 

Of  melaneholy  waves. 

S. 
High  'mid  the  lowering  waste  of  sky. 

The  grey  gulls  flew  in  swarms; 
And,  far  l)eneath,  the  brine  upheaved 

The  se»-weed's  tangly  arms ; 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  pall 

Dim- shrouded  seem'd  to  be. 
As  silently  J  listened  there 

The  diiges  of  the  sea. 

4. 

In  twilight's  shadowy  scowling. 

Not  far  remote,  there  lay 
An  old  dim  smoky  seaport. 

Within  a  shelter'd  bay ; 
Through  far-back  generations 

Its  bJacken'd  piles  hsd  stood. 
And,  though  the  abode  of  human  things. 

It  look'd  like  solitude ;— ^ 

6. 
Of  lifeless'  solitude  it  spake, 

And  silence,  and  decay ; 
Of  old,  wild  times  departed. 

Of  beings  passed  away ; 
Of  lonely  vessels  beating  up 

Against  the  whelming  bracEe ; 
Of  tempest^stricken  mariners. 

Upon  the  pathless  seas. 

6. 
I  thought  of  venerable  men. 

Whose  dust  lies  in  their  graves ; 
Who  left  that  now  deserted  port. 

To  breast  the  trampling  waves; 
How,  in  their  shallops  picturesque, 

Unawed,  they  drifted  forth ; 
Directed  by  the  one  bright  star, 

That  points  the  stormy  North. 
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7. 
And  how,  vrhen  swept  the  tempest  blast 

Along  the  groaning  earth, 
Pale  widows  with  their  orphans 

Would  cower  beside  the  hearth. 
All  sadly  thinking  on  the  ships. 

That,  buffeting  the  breeze, 
Held  but  a  fragile  plank  betwixt 

Their  sailors  and  the  seas  ! 

8. 
Yet  how,  on  their  returning. 

Such  wondrous  tales  they  told. 
Of  birds  with  rainbow  plumages. 

And  trees  with  fruits  of  gold ; 
Of  perils  in  the  wilderness. 

Beside  the  lion's  den  ; 
And  huts  beneath  the  palm- trees. 

Where  dwelt  the  painted  men. 

9. 
'Mid  melancholy  fancies. 

My  spirit  loved  to  stray 
Back  through  the  mists  of  hooded  Eld, 

Lone  wandering  far  away ; 
When  dim- eyed  Superstition 

Upraised  her  eldrich  croon. 
And  Witches  held  their  orgies 

Beneath  the  waning  moon. 

10. 
Yes  !  through  Tradition's  twilight. 

To  days  hath  Fancy  flown, 
When  Canmore,  or  when  Kenneth,  dree'd 

The  Celts'  uneasy  crown ; 
When  men  were  bearded  savages. 

An  unenlighten'd  horde, 
'Mid  which  gleam'd  Cunning's  scapulaire. 

And  War's  unshrinking  sword. 

11. 
And  in  their  rusty  hauberks, 

Throng'd  past  the  plaided  bands ; 
And  slanting  lay  the  Norsemen's  keels 

On  Ocean's  dreary  sands ; 
And,  in  the  moorlands  dreary. 

The  cairn,  with  lichens  grey, 
Mark'd  where  their  souls  shriek'd  forth  in  blood. 

On  Battle's  iron  day. 

12. 
Waned  all  these  tranced  visions ;— 

But,  on  my  pensive  sight, 
Remain'd  the  old  dim  seaport. 

Beneath  the  scowl  of  night; 
The  sea-mews  from  their  island  cliffs 

Had  left  the  homeless  sky  ; 
And  to  the  dirges  of  the  blast 

The  wild  seas  made  reply. 
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^  Thb  boy  Rball  be.  called  Anm- 
biir'  excUiroed  Walstein^  a  young 
painter  reaideQt  in  Nurembarg^  as  he 
nu^tched  bis  sleeping  first-born  from 
the  mother's  arms,  and  strained  him 
widi  rapturous  delight  to  his  bosom. 
The  infant,  roased  by  this  sudden 
cfaange  of  position,  opened  a  pair  of 
large  bine  eyes  upon  the  hap^y  fa« 
tfao-,  and  screamea  with  terror  in  his 
▼ehement  embrace. ''  Give  me  the  boy, 
WJalstein  !"  exclaimed  the  anxious 
mother,  as  she  hastily  extricated  the 
fri^tened  infant  from  her  husband's 
arms.  **  You  men  are  miserable  nur< 
sea,  and  should  never  touch  an  infant 
nnder  twelve  months  old."  The  little 
fellow  nestled  in  her  arms,  reposed  his' 
chemb-bead  upon  her  bosom,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  was  asleep  again. 

"  But  tell  me,  Walstein !"  conti- 
nued Amelia,  *<  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  can  prompt  you  to  call  this 
beautiful  boy  by  such  an  ugly  name 
as  Annibal  ?  Why,  it  is  the  name  of 
our  neighbour's  buU-dog,  and  the  first 
owner  «f  it  was  that  heathen  Cartha- 
ginian who  delighted  in  havoc  and 
daughter.  I  should  never  hear  the 
name  without  a  shudder,  and  I  b^ 
you  will  choose  one  more  suitable  for 
the  child  of  Christian  parents.  For 
instanee,  one  of  those  fine  Scriptural 
names,  John,  or  Mark,  or  Luke." 

"  Luke,  say  you  ?"  exclaimed  the 
painter ;  <'  impossible,  Amelia  !  St 
Luke  is  the  patron- saint  of  the  sub* 
lime  art  of  painting*  as  St  Cecilia  is 
of  music ;  and  to  call  a  painter^s  child 
after  him  would  be  almost  as  irreve- 
lent  as  to  name  him  after  the  great 
founder  of  our  faith.  No,  Amelia ! 
these  holy  names  will  not  become  a 
painter's  bov ;  he  must  be  called  after 
some  one  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
The  Annibal  1  mean  is  not  the  Car* 
tfaaginian  general,  who,  bv  the  way, 
was  a  great  man ;  but  the  famous 
painter  Annibal  Caracci, — ^that  great 
and  glorious  artist,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion vrith  his  brothers,  roused  Italian 
art  from  the  death-like  tornor  and 
darkness  which  bad  sucoeeaed  the 
meridian  effulgence  of  Bafiaelle  and 
Michfd  Angelo.  How  often  I  have 
gazed  on  and  copied  the  great  achieve* 
mento  of  the  Caracci  at  Bologna,  and 
even  wept  as  I  compared  my  tame  and 
feeble  drawings  with  the  immeasura- 
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biy  surpassing  power  and  science  of 
the  great  originahi.  Can  you  wonder, 
my  Amelia!  that  I  should  venerate 
the  man  whose  resolute  perseverance 
revived  and  invigorated  the  Italian 
schools,  and  to  whose  admirable  de- 
signs I  am  mainly  indebted  for  my 
proficiency  in  art  ?  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, to  please  you,  abandon  my  inten- 
tion of  calling  our  first-born  after 
him.  What  think  you  of  Bartolo* 
meo?" 

"  I  prefer  it  to  Annibal,"  said  Ame- 
lia, ^'  because  it  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  h(dy  apostles :  but  it  is  so  long 
that  every  one  would  call  the  boy 
Bart  No,  Walstein !  he  is  a  beau- 
tiful fellow,  and  I  am  determined  that 
he  shall  have  a  beautiful  name." 

"  What  name  can  be  more  imposing 
than  Bartolomeo?"  replied  the  paint- 
er; '^  and  what  elevated  associations 
are  connected  with  it !  Only  think  of 
those  grei^t  masters,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Bartolomeo  Ramenghi,  and  Bartolo- 
meo Schidone,  whose  works  are  full 
of  sublimity  and  devotion,  and  glo« 
riously  coloured.  What  a  constella* 
tion  of  greatness,  and  what  an  enno- 
bling distinction  to  be  named  after 
themr 

"  All  this  may  be  very  true,"  retort^ 
ed  the  smiling  mother, "  but  the  name 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  ugly  one.  If 
our  boy  must  bear  a  painter's  name, 
why  not  call  him  Guide,  or  Julius  ?" 

**  True,  Amelia !  Guide  Reni  and 
Julio  Romano  were  able  artists ;  but 
I  class  my  Annibal  and  the  Bartoloi 
meos  far  above  them.'* 

*'  But  why  attach  such  importance 
to  a  name?"  resumed  his  wife.  ''  How 
many  men  have  worn  distinguished 
names,  and  disgraced  them  by  vice 
and  folly!" 

^*  And  yet  a  good  name  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance,"  replied  the  tena- 
cious Walstein.  "  Nomen  et  omen, 
said  the  Romans,  and  in  ^is  saying  a 
fine  morality  is  conveyed.  The  youth 
who  wears  a  great  man's  name  will  be 
naturally  sQlicitous  to  prove  himself  not 
unworthy  of  it,  or,  at  least,  he  wUl 
endeavour  not  to  disgrace  it.  With 
this  view  my  good  father  called  me 
after  the  immortal  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, and  that  great  and  accomplished 
man  has  been  through  life  my  polar 
star,  as  well  as  my  guardian  angel, 
2G 
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ivhen  exposed,  at  the  perilous  age  of 
twentYy  to  the  licjBntious  allurements 
of  Italy.  Without  his  guidance,  mj 
Amelia !  not  even  my  plighted  faita 
to  you  would  have  shielded  me  from 
the  dangers  of  opportunity,  and  the 
airen  spells  of  Italian  beauty.  And 
are  there  iu)t  evil  names,  which,  by  pa- 
rity of  reasoning,  might  exercise  a  ma« 
lignant  influence  ?  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  to  christen  the  boy  Judas,  should 
we  not  stamp  him  a  traitor?  Or  if 
Nebuchadnezzar,  should  we  not  sow 
the  seeds  of  those  wicked  propensities 
which  brought  down  such  awftil  pu* 
Bishment  on  the  Assyrian  }** 

'*  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  laugh<« 
ing  Amelia;  '^  you  must  be  either 
superstitious,  or  dreaming,  to  suggest 
such  horrible  possibilities.  But  se« 
riously,  Walstein ! — ^if  this  dear  litde 
fellow  must  be  called  after  a  great 
painter,  why  not  choose  the  musical 
and  gentle  name  of  him  whom  you 
qiU  tne  prince  of  painters,  and  never 
mention  without  impassioned  and 
devout  enthusiasm  B" 

*'  Hah !  my  beloved  Amelia  I"  cried 
the  painter,  embracing  her,  "  I  could 
almost  kneel  and  worship  you  for  the 
glorious  thought !  You  mean  that  ex- 
ited being,  that  angel  in  the  guise  of 
man,  who  appeared  for  a  short  season 
on  earth  to  adorn  his  country  and  im- 
prove mankind  ;-^you  mean  the  saint- 
ed and  immortal  Raffiielle.'' 

"  Of  whom  else  could  I  speak  with 
such  veneration  ?"  replied  the  pleased 
and  agitated  Amelia. 

''  Angelic  spirit!"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  Walstein,  with  upraised 
^es  and  folded  hands,  *'  wilt  thou 
pardon  the  presumption  of  an  humble 
votary,  who  dares  to  dignifv  his  first- 
bom  with  thy  glorious  ana  inspiring 
name  ?" 

"  Angels  frown  not  on  those  who 
love  them,"  said  his  smiling  wife,  as 
she  approached  the  cradle  of  ner  sleep- 
ing iniant.  She  breathed  a  mothers 
gentle  kiss  upon  his  white  forehead, 
and  whispered  with  tearful  emotion, 
*'  Dear  innocent !  thy  name  is  Kaf- 
faelle." 

On  the  following  rooming,  Wal- 
stein was  early  at  his  easel,  and  so  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  his  work,  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
who  openai  and  searched  successively 
all  the  drawers  of  his  writing-desk. 
As  she  closed  tlie  lastj  she  ezdaimed 
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with  a  deep  sigh,  **  Alas !  there  is  not 
even  a  copper  coin.  What  will  be« 
come  of  us  ?"  Then  approaching  the 
easel :  **  Dear  Leonardo !  excuse  my 
interruption,"  said  she,  "  but  I  n^usc 
ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  n<» 
money  ?"  Without  raising  bis  e;es 
fVom  the  canvass,  the  artist  replied, 
**  No,  dear  wife !  not  a  penny ;  but 
this  prombing  picture  will  be  finished 
in  a  very  few  days  >  and,  if  sold  for  a 
third  of  lis  value,  will  yield  us  twenty 
ducats.** 

"  fiut  meanwhile,"  said  Asaeliai 
"  we  have  neither  food,  nor.  means  ta 
procure  any." 

Eagerly  pursuing  his  work,  the 
painter  replied,  ''  Why  not  pledge 
something  at  the  pawnbroker's?" 

^'  Alas !"  cried  his  wife, "  what  can 
we  pledge  ?  Every  article  of  cIodiiDg 
and  furniture,  save  those  of  immediate 
necessi^y^  has  been  long  since  pled- 
ged." 

''  Every  thing  ?"  said  the  pointer, 
pausing  to  reflect.  "  Ne,  Amelia^ 
there  bangs  a  good  eoat  of  mine.  Take 
it,  and  let  it  give  security  for  us  a  few 
days." 

"  But  consider  a  moment,  Wal- 
stein !"  said  Amelia  impatiently ;  "  it 
is  your  only  coat,  and  if  we  pledge  it 
you  will  be  a  prisoner  for  want  of  de- 
cent clothing  to  go  out  in.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  to  pledge  any  thing? 
Have  you  not  two  fine  pictures  iu  your 
bedroom,  for  which  you  have  refu- 
sed sums  that  would  have  supported 
us  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  baa  no^ 
every  article  of  domestic  romfort  been 
sacrificed  that  you  might  prtserve 
these  pictures?  Surely,.  Walstein! 
when  the  support,  nay,  the  veiy  exist- 
ence, of  your  wife  and  child  are  at 
stake,  you  will  not  hesitete  to  make  die 
sacrifice  ?" 

The  painter  paused  a  moment,  and 
but  a  moment,  in  painful  embarrass* 
ment ;  then,  hastily  leaving  the  room, 
he  soon  returned  with  the  two  pic* 
tures,  placed  them  against  the  wall, 
and  gazed  upon  them  long  in  silence^ 
His  cheeks  and  forehead  were  gra- 
dually flushed  with  crimson,  his  clear 
grev  eye  spaikled  with  unusual  nre, 
and  the  pride  of  conscious  talent  bgnt- 
ed  up  his  fine  features  into  glowing 
and  eloquent  expression;  but  sud- 
denly his  smooth  and  open  brow  col- 
lapsed into  furrows,  his  eyes  were  suj- 
fused  with  tears,  and  his  lips  forcibly 
compressed.    «' Oh,  my  Amelia  i   ue 
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^t  length  exchinied,  in  sorrow  too 
-great  to  be  oontroUed,  ^  rnvst  I  then 
relinqiaiflh  for  ever  theoe  beloved  plo- 
tuiesy  whidi  oost  me  such  intensity  of 
thought  and  labour  ?  Must  I  aban- 
don to  some  taalefcss,  heartless  picture- 
monger  these  proudest  trophies  of 
ny  pencx]>  which  I  shall  never  snr« 
pass,  and  probably  never  equal  ?" 

''My  beloved  husband!"  replied 
the  weeping  Amelia,  **  do  control 
yourself.  The  sacrifice  is  great,  but 
It  is  in  oomplianee  with  a  sacred  duty, 
and  the  recollection  will  be  sweet  and 
noocfaiog  to  fou  in  after-life." 

''Behold,  my  Amelia T  said  he, 
with  reiuming  enthusiasm, "  that  no« 
hie  and  high-minded  Arria,  giving  to 
her  husband  the  fatal  steel  wnich  has 
pierced  her  tender  bosom.  How  elo- 
quent her  look  and  gesture]  Do  thgr 
not  say,  '  Poetusi  it  is  not  painful  /' 
and  do  not  the  calm  and  settled  pur- 
pose, the  aflfeetioDate  and  high  excite* 
ment,  so  finely  blended  in  ber  features, 
aorpasa'  all  power  of  language  ?  And 
now  observe,  Amelia,  that  other 
faeanteons  form,  reclining  in  perfect 
giaee  and  self-oblivion,  a  penitent  and 
weeping  Mu;dalen — ^her  fine  eyes 
downcast  and  dim  with  tears — ^her 
long  unbraided  hair  flowing  in  glossy 
luxuriance  over  the  shoulders  and 
bosom — ^her  beautiful  hands  folded  in 
prayer.  With  that  picture  is  connect- 
ed the  remembrance  of  a  generous 
and  snperiatively  lovely  woman  whom 
I  knew  in  Florence,  and  in  the  per- 
leet  features  of  the  Magdalen  you  see 
her  portrait,  painted  from  recollection. 
At  that  time  I  was  largely  indebted 
to  her  patronage,  and  gratitude  for- 
bids me  to  part  with  this  picture  at 
any  price." 

"  Keep  it  then  V  retorted  the  rou- 
sed Amelia  with  bitterness,  "  and  let 
yomr  wife  and  child  peridi  with  hun- 
ger, while  vou  gaae  upon  the  naked 
beauties  of  your  Italian  siren,  once 
too  probably  your  mistress." 

**  My  mistress  V  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished painter  with  angry  energy ; 
"  never,  Amelia !  Your  suspicions  are 
false,  and  do  me  and  that  admirable 
woman  gross  injustice/'  With  these 
words  he  seized  the  pictures,  and 
hastened  from  the  apartment.  "Where 
are  you  going,  Walstein?"  called  after 
him  the  repentant  wife.  "  To  sdl 
both  the  pictures,"  he  shouted,  and 
rushed  into  the  street 

The  principal  trader  in  works  of 
art  at  Nuremburg  was  an  aged  and 
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nenuriotts  man,  who  was  locked  up  in 
his  back  shop,  and  couudng  his  hoard 
of  ducats,  when  Walstein  arrived; 
and  the  impatient  artist  had  to  knock 
several  times  for  admission  before  the 
old  miser  could  secure  his  treasure  and 
unlock  his  door.  "  Hah !  good  mom« 
in^,  friend  Walstein !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  as  he  admitted  the  painter 
Hito  his  sanctuary.  "  How  are  you  ? 
Well  and  lirely  as  usual  ?  Ah  f  you 
artists  are  enviable  men.  You  have 
no  cares,  no  difficulties ;  your  employ- 
ment is  all  pleasure,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  well  paid  for  iu  Would  that 
Heaven  had  made  me  a  painter,  instead 
of  a  poor  picture^  dealer ;  often  buying 
dear  for  want  of  judgment,  and  seUing 
cheap  for  want  of  money ;  no  good 
hits  to  be  msde  in  these  miserable 
times.  But  what  have  you  got  there, 
eh? — something  good,  I  dare  say," 
continued  he,  putting  on  his  specta- 
cles. Walstein  placed  the  pictures  in 
the  proper  light,  and  told  the  dealer 
that  he  was  compelled  bv  necessity  to 
part  with  them.  At  this  unguarded 
communication,  a  momentarv  grin  of 
keen  delight  £itted  over  the  ^arp 
features  of  the  cilculating  and  heart- 
less desler,  but  he  made  no  comment 
except  the  word,  "  Indeed!"  "  And 
my  object,  in  calling  upon  you,"  con* 
tinned  the  artist,  "  is  to  enquire  if 
you  will  purchase  them." 

"  Alas !  my  worthy  fnend  I"  replied 
the  cunning  trader,  "  would  you  had 
plate,  or  jewels,  or  any  thin^  but  pic- 
tures, to  dispose  of !  There  is  no  pur- 
chase so  hazardous  to  a  dealer;  and  in 
these  pinching  tim^  there  is  such  a 
spirit  of  economy  abroad,  that  nobody 
will  buy  articles  of  mere  luxury.  And 
then,  you  gentlemen  artists  give  no 
credit^-^lways  money  down.  How- 
ever, if  ten  ducats  will  buy  the  pio« 
tures,  I  will  risk  that  sum  to  oblige 
you." 

"  Ten  ducats !"  exclaimed  the  en« 
raged  painter,  seizing  the  pictures. 
"  You  must  be  mad,  old  man  I  or  you 
would  not  dare  to  insult  me  with  such 
an  offer." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  sir !"  shouted  the 
old  man,  as  he  hobbled  to  the  street- 
door  after  the  hastilv-retreating  artist, 
but  Walstein  was  already  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

"  I  never  wished  evil  to  any  human 
being,"  muttered  the  angry  painter 
to  himself  aa  he  hurried  from  the 
shop,  "  but  at  this  moment  1  could 
see  that  old  fellow's  neck  broken,  with 
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|ile«8ure.  '*  Al« ! "  eontmaed  he,  mu* 
Biag,  <*  how  wretched  is  the  lot  of  aa 
uttist  in  this  world  !  His  existence  is 
a  continaed  struggle  with  difficulties 
cf  eytry  kind— with  the  bitterest  de^ 
privmdons;  with  the  stings  of  pOTertr 
«n'i  neglect;  and,  worst  of  all^  with 
^he  malice  and  detraction  of  his  com* 
petitors  in  art  Like  the  prophets  of 
old,  a  painter  obtains,  during  life,  no 
credit  in  his  own  oountry ;  and  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  existence, 
which,  to  other  men,  is  a  period  of 
rewarding  labour,  is  passed  by  the 
wretched  artist  in  exhausting  efforts  of 
body  and  mind,  and  in  sacrificuig  his 
better  judgment  to  the  whims  of  col- 
lectors, and  the  sordid  viewsof  dealers* 
What  shall  I  do?"  exclaimed  the 
miserable  youth.  ^'  Shall  I  return 
home  as  penniless  as  I  left  it?  No 4 
I  cannot  endure  the  distress  of  my 
•poor  wife,  and  the  cries  of  that  sweet 
nursling,  whose  sustenance  depends 
upon  her  health  and  comfort.  Al- 
mighty Father  i  look  down  upon  me 
with  compassion  and  relief  before  I 
\itterly  debpair." 

At  this  moment  a  musical  voice  be^ 
-hind  him  called  out, ''  Signcn:  Leonaiw 
■do!"  Turning  back  with  surprise, 
^he  beheld  a  young  female  bedconing 
to  him  from  the  door  of  a  large  hotel. 
.^'  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  he,  ha»- 
tening  to  her.  ''  You  here,  Gabriela  ? 
'How  is  your  lovely  Signora  ?  Your 
mniles  tell  me  that  she  is  not  far  dis- 
^  tan  t  from  her  favourite  attendan  t.  l}o 
^announce  me,  Gabriela,  without  d&- 
lay." 

*'  What  impatient  men  you  painters 
fire!"  exclaimed  the  laughing  fair  one. 
**  Who  told  you  that  my  mistress  was 
in  Nuremburg  ?" 

Walstein  could  not  command  words 
'to  reply,  but  his  flushed  cheeks  and 
trembling  lips  shewed  how  deeply  he 
was  disappointed.  '*  I  will  imme- 
•diately  announce  you,"  said  the  play- 
ful but  sympathising  fiUe  de  cnam- 
bre.  "  The  Signora  is  in  this  hotel. 
She  saw  you  from  her  balcony  cross- 
ing the  square  to  yonder  picture*shop, 
and  bade  me  wait  here  to  intercept 
-you  when  you  returned^  and  invite 
you  to  her  presence." 

'^  You  are  Heaven's  own  messenger, 
my  pretty  Gabriela !"  said  the  delight- 
ed artist,  as  he  followed  up  stairs  the 
light-hearted  Italian  girl,  who  opened 
the  door  of  a  large  apartment,  and  an- 
nounced him.    The  lovely  and  f«% 
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famed  aioger  Cedlia  0.,  still  pne-emip* 
nettt  in  grace,  but  considerably  thin- 
ner  than  when  he  knew  her  in  Fk^ 
jence,  hastened  with  a  cordial  anaik 
to  greet  him.  "  Welcome,  most  wel> 
come,  my  good  Leonardo !"  exclaimed 
.this  enchanting  woman,  and  invited 
him  to  a  seat  by  her  on  the  aofa.  Is 
reply,  to  her  kind  enquiries  into  h^ 
situation  and  prospects,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  established  in  his  native 
city,  that  he  had  married  the  object  of 
his  early  love,  and  waa  the  father  of  a 
beautiful  boy." 

"  I  rtgoice  to  hear  that  you  are  « 
hjippy  husband  and  father,  r^oined 
the  Signora.  "  The  tranquUlity  of 
married  life  and  domestic  hakato  is 
eminently  favourable  to  snoceas  in 
your  profession,  and  I  expect  to  see 
m  those  .two  pictures  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  promisi&g  student 
.has  become  a  painter  of  the  highest 
class.  Do  favour  me  with  tJbe  sight 
of  them." 

The  features  of  Walstein  betrayed 
deep  and  singular  perplexity  at  tiiis 
request ;  but,  after  momentary  henta- 
tion,  he  uncovered  the  '*  Dying  Atna/" 
placed  it  in  the  proper  lig|it,  and  fix« 
ed  a  searching  look  upon  the  eloquent 
features  of  the  Signora. 

*'  What  a  noble  picture !"  ezdsim- 
ed  the  tasteful  Italian,  after  she  had 
gaaed  with  long  and  growing  ddHghi. 
*'  What  a  grand  de^l  and  what 
execution  !  What  truth  and  depth  of 
colouring!"  she  continued,  in  tones 
of  impassioned  enthusiasm.  "  Truly, 
Leonardo,  there  is  magic  in  that  pic- 
ture I  but  you  would  never  hate 
achieved  such  a  face  and  form  aa  your 
.  Arria,  had  you  not.  lived  in  Italy,  and 
studied  the  miyestic  beauty  of  tise 
Roman  women*  '  I  oohgmtulsle  you 
sinca^ly  upon  this  great  and  obvious 
improvement.  Geruiniy  this  picture 
surpasses  all  that  you  aooompliahcd 
in  Italy." 

"  £xcu8e  me,  Signora,"  replied  the 
painter,  *<  if  I  presume  to  differ  from 
you.  I  painted  one  picture  in  Flo* 
renoe,  which  I  class  above  all  subse- 
qu^it  efforts — I  mean  the  Venus  An*- 
dyomene."  At  these  words  a  deep 
bittsh  overspread  the  fine  featurea  of 
the  Signora.  She  made  sn  efibrt  to 
speak,  but  hesiuted;  and  Walstein, 
whose  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  upon 
his  picture,  resumed, — ^'  The  form  and 
features  of  Arria  are  a  oMnpoaition  of 
my  own,  and  painted  eutudy  firom 
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ideal  ooiioc«lloiia ;  bat  the  Venw," 
.conthiaed  lie,  bluahing  in  hia  tam,  . 
"  wai  UkcD  from  a  reaucy  of  spleiMlid 
and  almost  Kuperhnmftn  beauty.  Poeta 
prise  tlioae  oompoaitiona  which  are 
loaiided  in  nature  and  ennobled  by 
art  iar  above  the  nere  imaginative  in 
poetry,  and  the  rame  rule  appliea  to 
the  siftter-  art  of  pai  n  ting.  Thus,  Dante 
Mid  Micbd  Angelo,  Arioato  and 
Titiaii,  Taaao  and  Raffaelle,  were  re- 
^ecti^dj  animated  by  the  aame  api- 
rit ;  and  their  compoaitiona  prove  thtrir 
proifbond  knowledge  of  human  and 
external  nature,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
their  deep  and  comprehenaive  aympa- 
thy.  How  greatly  would  all  the  arta 
benefit  were  the  votariea  of  each  in 
more  intimate  communion  !  but  it  ia 
the  calamity  and  curae  of  fine  art  that 
its  disdplea  too  often  want  bread.  The 
fear  of  destitution  foatera  a  mean 
apirit  of  detraction,  and  dividea  thoae 
kindred  minda,  which  were  intended 
to  deveiope  and  improve  each  other"-^ 
*'  fiat,  ray  good  Leonardo !"  inter- 
poKd  the  Jaughiog  Cecilia,  «  what 
mcnna  thia  excuraive  rhapsody, — thia 
miaaatliropic  display  of  the  abadeaand 
blfiiahfti  of  your  profeaaion  }  Cheer 
op,  I  pray  you,  and  ahew  me  the  other 
piccure." 

*'  ^gnora !"  replied  the  painter,  in 
great  and  obvious  embarrassment, 
«  yon  naost  excuae  me.  I  cannot*- 
4mre  not,  ahew  you  that  picture.'* 

**  Hah  !    There  ia  aome  mystery 
.connected  with  it!"   exclaimed  the 
Signora^    * 

«  There  ia  a  myatery,"  replied  Wal- 
stein, ''  and  one  which  nearly  concema 
yon." 

*'  Me,  Leonardo !"  exdaimed  the 
excited  Italian ;  '^  then  I  must  and 
wiUaeeit." 

**  On  condition  onlv  that  yon  par- 
don my  oraramption,'  aaid  the  young 
artiat  aa  ne  pUced  the  penitent  Mag- 
ddben  before  her,  and  her  own  exqui- 
site fcmn  and  featurea  fiaahed  upon 
the  aatoniahed  Cecilia.  **  Gracioua 
Heaven  I  it  ia  mvaelf  !'*  exclaimed  the 
kfvdy  ainger,  while  her  fine  counte- 
nance wna  auddenly  fluahed  with  an- 
ger and  amazement.  '*  It  ia  my  v^y 
•  adf  J"  ahe  repeated,  aa  die  compared 
her  features  in  a  mirror  with  thoae  of 
dieproatrate Magdalen.  ''  Leonardo!" 
.she  Gontinned,  inih.  trembling  vehe- 
mence,  *^  why  did  you  paint  me  in 
that  unveiled  and  meretricioua  form  ? 
^Why:as  a  Magdalen?  And  how  could 
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Caeoompliah  it  ?  You  tnnst  have 
Iv  stolen  on  my  privscv."  Tears 
of  indignation  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  impeded  farther  utterance.  **  Par- 
don me,  lovelv  Signoral"  exclaimed 
Walatein,  «<  if  1  dared  to  borrow  the 
moat  perfect  of  Nature'a  worka  to  il- 
lustrate a  popular  subject  Your  un- 
rivalled  features  were  engraven  on  my 
memory,  and  the  ardent  imagination 
of  a  young  artiat  eaaily  auppUed  those 
beautiea  which  your  una&cted  mo- 
desty concealed.  Have  not  paintera, 
too,  a  profeaaional  and  inherent  right 
to  avail  themaelvea  of  every  beautiful 
object  in  art  and  nature?  And  where 
could  I  find  a  model  ao  perfect,  a  com- 
bination of  form  and  feature  ao  ex- 
quisite and  rare,  aa  that  I  have  dartsd 
to  employ?" 

'<  Leonardo !"  exclaimed  the  angry 
Signora,  with  an  incredulona  ahake  of 
her  beautiful  head,  "that  resem- 
blance ia  too  accurate  to  be  the  work 
of  memory  and  imagination.  But  you 
may  yet  have  cause  to  rue  this  bold- 
ntaa.  The  just  anger  of  an  inaulted 
woman  ia  not  to  be  aoothed  down  by 
fiattery,  and  my  friend  the  Earl  of  C. 
will  coll  to  severe  account  the  man  who 
has  dared  to  expoae  me  to  public  de- 
.  rision  as  a  Magdalen.  Ko,  Leonardo ! 
I  deny  that  any  artist  is  privil^ed  to 
trample  upon  the  feelings  of  others  ; 
and,  if  you  would  avoid  my  enduring 
hatred,  and  the  active  vengeance  of 
.  Lord  C.,  you  will  not  heaitate  to  make 
the  only  reparation  in  your  power."  > 

'^  Name  your  conditiona,  Signora!" 
replied  Walatein,  whoae  consternatioa 
hftd  rapidly  subsided,  as  he  observed 
a  lurking  amile  on  theclieek  of  Cecilia, 
which  ^sarmed  her  language  of  its 
terrors. 

**  You  mustrelinquiah,  at  your  own 
price,  both  theae  picturea,"  aaid  ahe. 
''  On  no  other  terms  can  you  ever 
hope  for  mercy." 

**  Then  I  am  psrdoned,"  replied  the 
punter.  **  I  abandon  unconditional* 
ly  to  you  and  the  tasteful  Lord  C. 
two  pictures,  which  the  sordid  tra« 
ders  of  Nuremburg  are  unworthy  to 


The  Signora  opened  hsx  writing- 
desk,  and  put  a  heavy  purse  of  gold 
into  the  painter's  hands.  "  This  is  on 
acoountODly,  Leonardo,"  said  ahe;  <'it 
ia  all  I  can  at  present  command ;  but 
in  a  few  days  I  shall  aee  LordC,  who 
ia  now  in  Lauaanne,  and  aurprise  him 
with  these  admirable  pictures.    He 
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often  speaks  of  you  with  warm  r^ard^ 
and  his  fine  taste  and  boundless  libe- 
xality  are  well  known  to  you." 

**  I  have  indeed  good  reason  to  re- 
collect them/'  replied  the  grateful 
artist ;  **  but  for  those  two  pictures 
-your  generosity  has  already  overpaid 
-  me." 

**  And  now,  Leonardo,  I  have  a  fa- 
vour to  request  of  you,"  resumed  the 
Signora.  "  If  your  time  and  eilgage- 
ments  permit,  you  must  paint  my 
portrait  once  more  for  Lord  C. ;  but  I 
will  have  no  poetical  accessaries — ^no 
attributes — you  must  paint  neither 
Venus  nor  Magdalen,  but  simply 
Cecilia  G.  as  she  sits  before  you.  Ere 
long  the  Earl  of  C.  and  I  shall  part, 
too  probably  for  ever.  After  a  long 
and  affectionate  intercourse  with  this 
high-minded  and  accomplished  noble- 
man, my  heart  droops  when  I  look 
forward  to  our  final  separation,  and  I 
think  I  should  find  relief  in  having 
my  portrait  taken  before  his  arrival." 
While  thus  speaking,  a  hectic  glow 
darkened  the  cheek  and  brow  of  the 
lovely  Italian,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 

.  tears  as  she  concluded. 

*'  Name  the  day  and  the  hour^ 
Signora !  and  I  will  attend  you,"  re- 
plied Walstein,  with  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy, *^  nor  will  I  intermit  until  the 
portrait  is  completed." 

'<  To-morrow  morning,  then^  at 
ten,"  said  Cecilia. 

*^  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  the  paint- 
er, rising  to  depart.    He  kissed  the 

'  hand  of  the  lovely  Italian,  cast  a  look 
of  lingering  afiection  upon  his  fa- 
vourite pictures,  and  hastened  from 

,  the  apartment  to  conceal  the  bitter  re- 
gret with  which  he  relinquished  them 
for  ever. 


About  eighteen  months  before  the 
incidents   related  in   the   preceding 
pages,  Walstein  arrived  in  Florence, 
after  a  residenoeof  three  yearsat  Rome 
<  and  Bologna,  where  he  had  successful- 
-ly  pursued  the  noble  art  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  from  boyhood 
with  intense  and  unceasing  ardour. 
'  In  Florence,  the  spirited  designs  and 
vigorous  execution  of  this  highly- gifU 
ed  youth  attracted  the  notice,  and, 
.  eventually,  the  personal   friendship 
.  and  munificent  patronage,  of  the  Ean 
of  C,  an  English  peer  of  princely  for- 
tune, and  with  a  spirit  worthy  i^  his 
wealth.    During  occasional  and  pro- 
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tracted  residence  at  Florence,  this 
nobleman  became  the  idol  of  Use  nn- 
merous  artists  attracted  by  the  fine 
paintings  which  adorn  the  ''Citvof 
Flowers."  Their  attachment  to  him 
was  pure  and  disinterested,  and  ex- 
cited  less  by  his  liberal  remuneratioD, 
than  by  his  ^ssionate  devotion  to  the 
arts,  and  his  considerate  sympathy 
with  that  morbid  irritability  of  tem- 
perament peculiar  to  all  artists.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  and  distinguished 
by  a  figure  of  commanding  height,  a 
prepossessing  physiognomy,  and  a  de- 
portment unaffected  and  manly,  the 
Earl  needed  not  the  accidents  of  rank 
and  wealth  to  recommend  him  to  the 
fair  sex ;  but  with  instinctive  ddicacy 
he  recoiled  from  miscellaneous  and 
common-place  intrigue,  and  devoted 
himself  with  fervent,  exclusiTe,  and 
long-enduring  attachment  to  Cecilia 
6.,  the  most  impassioned  and  intelleo* 
tual  singer  in  Italy ;  and,  in  personal 
and  mental  fascination,  the  Aspisiaof 
her  time.  From  her  father,  an  emi- 
nent physician  in  Bologna,  she  had 
derived  a  comprehensive  and  masen- 
line  education  ;  and,  from  a  Roman 
mother,  the  majestic  proportions,  the 
classic  profile,  and  the  imposing  ges- 
ture, which  distinguish  the  daughters 
of  the  "  Eternal  City."  While  yet  a 
child,  she  had  developed  a  striking 
taste  and  talent  for  music ;  and,  under 
judicious  discipline,  her  vdoe  matured 
with  her  growth  into  a  power  and 
pathos  which  thrilled  every  listener. 
Her  upper  tones  were  defective,  but 
the  middle  and  lower  notes  whidi 
comnosed  her  natural  voice,  were  un- 

Earallelcd  in  depth  and  richness ;  and 
er  exquisite  taste  taught  her  to  shun 
all  needless  decoration,  and  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  efiect  of  those  firm, 
emphatic, andlong-  drawn  notes, which 
the  Italians  call  *^  Portamentodivooe." 
The  tender  connexion  which  exist- 
ed between  the  English  nobleman  and 
the  highly-gifted  Cecilia  had  com- 
menced some  years  before  in  Naples, 
and  was  no  secret  in  Florence.  A  con- 
viction of  the  general  worthlessness  of 
Italian  husbands,  and  a  due  sense  of 
her  own  merits,  had  early  esublisfaed 
in  her  mind  a  determination  never  to 
relinquish  her  free- agency ;  and  she 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  ^^^ 
and- twenty  without  experiencing  a 
sentiment  more  impassioned  thin 
friendship,  when  Lord  C,  enthralled 
by  the  dramatic  pathos  of  her  perform- 
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anee  in  serums  operaSy  sought  her  ao* 
qaaiotance.  The  inimitable  truth  and 
Soroe  of  her  nngiDg,  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  her  deportment,  had  led 
him  to  expect  au  accomplished  and 
high-minded  female;   but  he  disco- 
Tered  In  her  what  he  had  neyer  yet 
Seen  combined  in  woman ;  a  ripened 
and  well-regulated  understanding;  ex- 
quiate  discrimination;  a  command  of 
andent    and  modern   languages;    a 
boondlett  opulence  of  thought,  die* 
tiottj  and  imagery;  and,  to  crown  all^  a 
eountenance  beaming  with  that  trans- 
parency of  soul  which  no  beauty  can 
equal,  and  a  deportment,  digniBedj 
graceful,  and  full  of  womanly  feeling 
and  ftsdnation.    The  external  cold* 
ness  and  reserve  of  Lord  C,  and  the 
somewhat  rigid  discipline  he  had  hi- 
therto exercised  over  his  feelings,  melt- 
ed  instantaneously  before  this  con- 
stellanon  of  attractions.    His  wonted 
tadtornity  gave  way  to  an  impassion- 
ed and  overflowing  eloquence;    his 
visit  insensibly  extended  to  several 
hourai,and  he  left  this  Italian  siren, 
more  deeply  entangled  in  her  spells 
ihxa  he  was  conscious  of  at  the  mo- 
ment.   The  following  and  each  suc- 
ceeding day  brought  a  repetition  of 
his  visits ;  congenial  tastes  and  pur- 
suits rapidly  matured  their  mutual 
prepossession  into  a  warmer  feeling ; 
snd  the  beautiful  Cecilia,  disdaining 
msniage,  and    cherishing   some  ro- 
mantle  Tisions  of  the  golden  days  of 
Pericles  and  Aspasls,  consented  to  em- 
bdhsh  the  home  and  the  existence  of 
the  enamoured  Earl :  spuming,  how- 
ever, all  pecuniary  arrangements,  and 
conditioning  only  that  their  connexion 
should  be  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
cither  party. 


A  profesfflonal  engagement  brought 
^  Signora  some  years  afterwards  to 
Florence,  where  she  was  joined  by  the 
Earl  on  bisieturn  from  a  stay  of  three 
montha  in  England.  About  this  pe- 
riod he  became  acquainted  with  WaU 
stein,  and  found  so  much  to  admire  in 
the  man  as  well  as  in  the  artist^  that 
he  gave  the  voung  painter  a  general 
inriution  to  his  table,  and  purchased 
his  works  with  a  liberality  which  en- 
aUed  Walstein  to  pursue  hi^  profes- 
sional studies  with  increased  facility 
and  success. 

The  young  artist  was  painting  one 
iqorDing  a  Psyche,  gazing  on  the 
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sleeping  God  of  Love,  and  was  so  deep^ 
ly  absorbed  in  his  work,  that  he  ob- 
served not  the  entrance  of  Lord  C, 
who  approached  the  easel,  and  gazed 
upon  the  picture  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence. '<  Walstein,"  said  he  at  length, 
"  that  design  is  poetical  and  spirited^ 
but  the  carnation  tints  of  vour  Psyche 
are  intolerably  cold  and  lifeless.  How 
is  it  that  you,  who  succeed  in  all  other 
subjects,  should  fail  so  totally  in  pour- 
traying  the  charms  of  women  ?  You. 
have  surely  drawn  the  female  figure 
from  plaster  and  marble  only.  TeU. 
me,  honestly,  did  you  never  study 
professionally  the  unveiled  proportions 
of  a  beautiful  woman  ?" 

A  momentary  blush  darkened  the 
cheek  and  brow  of  the  young  artbt, 
and  the  pride  of  conscious  purity  flash- 
ed in  his  fine  eyes  as  he  firmly  an- 
swered,  "Nevtr!  Why  should  L 
corrupt  a  young  and  ardent  imagit 
nation,  by  copying  the  naked  form, 
of  a  leering  courtezan  ?  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  success  in  the  nobler  de* 
partments  of  fine  art  Kay,  more^ 
my  lord!  I  have  pledged  my  faith 
to  an  innocent  and  lovelv  girl  in  Ger«^ 
many,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  highest  ambition  is  to  meet  her  at 
the  altar  as  unsullied  in  mind  and 
person  as  she  is  herself." 

'*  Most  virtuous  of  all  modem  Quix- 
otes!" exclaimed  the  less  romanticr 
and  laughing  Earl.  "  I  admire  your 
heroism ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
assert  that  vou  will  never  succeed  as 
an  historical  painter  until  you  step 
down  from  your  stilts*  A  fine  wo- 
man is  the  gem  and  masterniece  of 
Nature ;  and  believe,  me,  Walstein,  it 
is  a  delusion  or  a  dream  to  expect  that 
copving  from  statues  and  paintinga 
Htm  enable  you  to  give  life  and  cha- 
racter to  the  finest  object  in  creation  ^ 
— it  would  be  far  easier  for  a  poet  to 
describe  the  passion  of  love  without 
any  experience  of  it"  The  young  art- 
ist stood  silent  and  disconcerted,  and 
the  Earl  continued.  ''I. have  long^ 
wished  that  you  should  paint  for  me 
a  Venus  rising  from  the  sea;  but 
your  tame  execution  of  the  Psyche  con- 
vhices  me  that,  at  present,  vou  would 
utterly  fail  in  the  attempt' 

This  remark  roused  ail  the  profesi*. 
sional  pride  of  Walstein,  who  replied, 
with  some  asperity,  *'  My  attempt 
would  probably  convince  your  lorcU 
ship  of  the  contrary." 

'*  The  Venus  should  be  the  size  of 
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life/'  contliiiied  Lord  C,  coolly,  "  and 
the  finest  woman  in  Italy  should  be 
yonr  model.  But  eTen  with  such  a 
model  before  you,  you  could  not  sue* 
ceecf* 

"  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ?"  ex- 
daimed  Walstein.  *<  You  allow  me 
talent;  you  tell  me  that  the  marble 
coldness  of  my  carnation  tints  would 
disappear  were  I  to  paint  from  living 
models ;  you  offer  me  the  finest  wo- 
man in  Italy  as  a  model,  and  yet  you 
maintain  that  nerertheless  I  could  not 
succeed  I" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do,"  replied  the 
Earl,  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  **  Titian, 
Baffaelle,  and  all  the  best  painters  of 
female  beauty,  had  notoriously  in  their 
wives  or  mistresses  fine  living  models 
to  draw  from.  Their  passions  were 
tratiQUillized  by  indulgence,  and  they 
ooula  gaze  upon  the  charms  of  woman 
with  the  steady  eye  and  quiet  pulse 
essential  to  an  artist  But  how  are 
you,  in  the  glowing  spring  of  life,  to 
maintain  the  requisite  self-possession, 
when  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
fun  blaze  of  naked  beauty?  Your 
quickened  pulses  will  impair  your 
vision,  and  paralyse  your  pencil.  No, 
Walstein;  before  you  attempt  the 
Aphrodite,  you  must  encounter  some 
preparatory  discipline ;  and,  if  your 
Teutonic  chivalry  will  not  stoop  to  a 
mistress,  why  not  become  a  member 
of  that  society  to  which  every  artist 
in  Florence  but  yourself  is  so  much 
indebted  ?  Why  not  study  nature  in 
the  '  Halls  of  Anacreon  ?'  '^ 

•*  What,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  the 
artist,  *^  do  vou  counsel  mey  a  betroth- 
ed man,  ana  pledged  by  a  tie  sacred 
as  marriage  itself,  to  frequent  that 
temple  of  impurity  ?" 

♦'Say  ratter,"  replied  the  Earl, 
'f  that  unrivalled  pantheon  of  grace 
and  beauty,  which,  if  supported  and 
not  abused,  will  do  more  for  the  arts 
than  all  the  picture  and  statue  gal- 
leries in  Europe.  As  to  its  impurity, 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  but  it  has  never 
peen  proved ;  and  I  maintain,  that  to 
the  pure  in  mind,  that  unparalleled 
exhibition  is  as  morally  correct  as  it  is 
Classically  appropriate  and  beautiful. 
It  was  established  solely  to  benefit  the 
students  of  fine  art,  and  so  absolute  is 
ibe  decorum  observed  in  the  halls  of 
painting  and  statuary,  that  even  a  fe- 
male artist,  with  any  strength  of  mind, 
would  feel  no  consciousness  of  impro- 


priety if  introduced  there.  The  Greek 
dances  are  conducted  with  similar 
decorum ;  but  of  the  conduding  ban- 
quet I  can  say  nothing,  because  I 
never  witnessed  it.  At  this  seasoQ 
the  artists  and  their  patrons  hold  their 
meetings  thrice  a- week,  and  if  yoo 
will  become  a  member,  a  regolar  au 
tendance  for  three  weeks  wfll  enable 
you  to  commence  my  Aphrodite  with 
a  steady  hand." 

*'  Why  not  commence  this  ver^ 
day?"  replied  the  painter;  "your 
lordship  has  too  little  confidence  in  my 
self-posse»si on.  You  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  you  cannot  appreciate  the 
immense  power  which  a  virtuous  at- 
tachment exercises  over  a  well-regu- 
lated mind.  I  seek  not  the  danger 
you  would  expose  me  to ;  but,  to  ob- 
lige you,  I  am  willing  to  encounter  it.'' 

After  a  pause  of  reflection.  Lord  C. 
exclaimed,  ''  Be  it  so,  Walstein !  I 
will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  have  underrated  your 
self-command.  Come  to  me  an  nonr 
before  sunset  this  evening.  Drawing 
materials  I  have  in  abundance,  and 
the  model  shall  be  in  attendance." 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  yonng 
artist  arriv^  at  the  hotel  of  Loid  C., 
whom  he  found  with  a  bottle  of  Cy- 
prus wine  before  him.  The  Earl  fill- 
ed the  glasses,  challenged  Walstein  to 
drink,  and  conversed  for  some  mi- 
nutes upon  general  topics.  It  length 
he  rose,  and  said,  "  Walstein  \  there 
is  about  you  a  lofty  and  chivalrous 
sense  of  honour,  which  justifies  the 
singular  confidence  I  am  about  to  re- 
pose in  you.  I  feel  assured  that  you 
will  never  reveal  the  inekients  of  this 
evening ;  but,  as  I  still  doubt  your 
boasted  self-dominion,  I  Mqufft  yooF 
pledge  of  honour  that  you  will  not 
utter  a  word  wh'ile  you  ^ze  upon  ^e 
model,  and  that  you  will  not  suffer 
your  admiration  to  get  the  better  of 
your  discretion." 

The  painter  gave  the  requirw 
pledge,  not  without  some  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  and  Lord  C.  quitted 
the  apartment  to  make  some  prepare* 
tory  arrangements.  Walstein  cmpow 
the  goblet  before  him,  and,  with  » 
rising  pulse,  paced  up  and  down  thj 
room  until  the  Earl  returned,  and 
signed  to  him  to  follow.  They  pro* 
oeeded  through  a  suite  of  empty  apart- 
ments into  a  small  matted  anteroonir 
where  stood  an  easel,  with  canvafls  sod 
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drawing  nuiterials.  Before  an  open 
doorway,  leading  into  an  inner  apart* 
ment,  was  suspended  in  thick  folds  a 
curtain  of  dark  damask,  in  which 
were  two  apertures,  not  easily  disoem- 
ible,  but  large  enough  for  the  eyes  to 
obsenre  through  them  any  objects  in 
the  inner*room.  Lord  C  pointed  to 
the  apertures  in  the  curtain,  placed  a 
finger  on  his  lips  in  token  of  silence, 
and  left  the  painter  alone.  With  a 
beating  heart  Walstein  applied  his 
eyes  to  the  curtain,  and  beheld  the 
magnificent  form  of  Cecilia  G.  recli- 
ning on  a  Grecian  conch,  in  the  drapery 
and  attitude  of  Correggio's  penitent 
Magdalen.  Her  fine  head  was  sup- 
ported by  an  arm  of  rounded  and  per- 
fect aymmetry ;  her  dark  eyes,  down- 
cast and  full  of  melancholy  lustre, 
were  fixed  intentiv  on  a  book,  and  her 
redundant  hair  feu  in  glossy  undula- 
tiona  oyer  her  shoulders  and  bosom, 
"  concealing  half,  while  it  adorned  the 
whole."  Her  only  garb  was  an  ample 
shawl  of  dark-blue  silk,  folded  around 
her  majestic  person,  which  it  conceal- 
ed from  below  the  bosom  to  the  lower 
part  wf  the  leg,  where  it  betrayed  to 
wiew  the  finely  moulded  feet  and  an- 
kka. 

.  Lord  C.  now  entered  the  apartment, 
placed  himself  before  an  easel,  and 
o^gan  to  sketch  the  brilliant  form  of 
his  lo?ely  model.  "  When,  my  Ceci- 
ha,"  saia  he,  "  will  you  gratify  my 
hmg  and  ardent  wish  to  behold  that 
incomparable  figure  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Medicean  Venus?" 

"  Your  mania  for  the  arts  puts  my 
aflbetion  for  you  to  a  severe  test,"  re- 
plied the  blushing  and  reluctant  Sig- 
nora.  ''  But,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  on 
condition  that  you  never  again  exact 
a  sacrifice  of  this  nature,  I  will  at 
onee  oblige  you.  Leave  the  room,  and 
return  in  a  few  minutes." 

Lord  C.  immediately  retired,  and 
the' agitated  painter  beheld,  ere  long, 
the  beautiful  Italian  rise  with  an  audi- 
ble sigh  of  reluctance  from  the  couch, 
unwind  the  silken  shawl,  and  stand 
before  him,  as  Eve  appeared  to  Adam 
when  he  awoke.  She  then  stepped 
npoD  a  pedestal,  and  assumed  the  at- 
titude of  the  "  statue  which  enchants 
the  world."  The  setting  sun  threw 
its  golden  radiance  through  the  half- 
plowd  Venetian  blinds,  and  difi\ised  a 
rich  glow  of  light  around  the  brilliant 
and  matchless  proportions  of  this  love- 
ly woman.  In  luxuriant  symmetry  of 
Vol.  XXV. 
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form  she  fully  equalled  the  Grecian 
Venus  of  the  Florence  gallery ;  but,  in 
the  charactgr  of  the  head  and  profile, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  the  Medicean  goddess  must 
have  yielded  the  golden  apple  to  a 
rival,  whose  bright  and  perfect  form 
would  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
marble  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Phidias. 
Giddy  with  emotion,  the  excited  art- 
ist forgot  for  some  moments  the  ob« 
ject  for  which  his  patron  had  placed 
him  at  this  post  of  peril.  Recollect- 
ing himself,  ne  seized  a  pencil,  and  at- 
tempted to  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
dazzling  figure;  but  his  trembling 
hand  refused  obedience  to  his  wiU, 
and,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  trace 
a  steady  line,  he  threw  the  pencil  on 
the  matted  floor,  and,  agaia  looking 
through  the  fatal  apertures,  gazed 
upK>n  the  beauty  of  the  blushing  and 
agitated  model  until  his  senses  wan- 
dered. Breathing  in  delirious  rapture 
the  words,  "  divine  Aphrodite  !  he 
raised  his  hands  to  remove  the  envious 
curtain,  and  would  have  rushed  for« 
ward  to  kneel  and  worship  at  the  feet 
of  this  earthly  goddess,  when  he'waa 
suddenly  withheld  by  a  powerful 
grasp,  and,  turning  round,  encounter- 
ed the  lightning  glance  of  the  indig- 
nant Lord  C.  *'  Madman !  what 
would  you?"  whispered  the  angry 
EarL  "  Is  this  your  boasted  self-pos- 
session ?  Is  this  your  pledge  of  silence 
and  discretion  ?  Do  you  not  see  the 
utter  folly  of  your  chivalroua  preten- 
sions?" 

'*  Mj  lord,"  replied  the  bewildered 
youth  m  an  agitated  whisper,  "  I  am 
not  sufficiently  collected  to  answer  you 
either  rationally  or  respectfully.  For 
to-day,  excuse  me,"  he  added.  Quitting 
hastily  the  apartment  and  the  house. 

The  potent  wine  of  Cyprus  had 
fired  his  blood ;  the  seductive  image 
of  Cecilia  still  danced  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  stinging  reproaches  of  the 
irritated  Earl  stillsmarted  in  his  ears, 
as  he  staggered  like  one  intoxicated 
along  the  street.  Hastening  to  the 
ponte  della  Trinita,  he  leaned  over  the 
parapet  to  inhale  the  cool  breezes 
which  played  at  sunset  on  the  waters 
of  the  Arno,  and  endeavoured,  by 
strenuous  recollections  of  his  Amelia, 
and  of  her  artless  and  confiding  at- 
tachment, to  neutralize  the  dangerous 
poison  which  glowed  in  every  vein. 
But  the  attempt  was  fruitless :  feel- 
ings, which  his  pure  and  welUregula- 
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ted  habits  had  Idtherto  kept  donnant, 
now  spurned  all*control ;  and  the  un- 
happy youth,  cursing  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  the  kindly  meant  but  dan- 
gerous sophistry  of  his  patron,  hasten- 
ed from  the  bridge  at  nightfall,  and 
proceeded  homeward,  in  hopes  that 
sleef)  would  restore  his  lost  tranquillity. 
Passing  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Fiore,  ne  was  stopped  by  Ulric  firan- 
caglio,  a  German  of  Italian  origin,  and 
a  sculptor  of  considerable  talent,  but 
licentious  and  eccentric  in  his  habits, 
and  of  an  irritable  and  morbid  tempera- 
ment. The  lamps  of  a  .shrined  Ma- 
donna threw  their  light  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  Walstein,  and  revealed  his 
asitation  to  the  sculptor,  whose  wont- 
ed resenre  and  misanthropy  had  yield- 
ed to  the  influence  of  wine,  and  a  con- 
vivial party  which  he  had  just  quitted. 
''  Hah,  Walstein !"  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  painter's  hand,  and  gazing 
earnestly  upon  his  flushed  cheeks, 
"  what  adventure  has  ruffled  that  in- 
nocent face  of  thine  ?  and  this  gallop- 
ing pulse — ^what  means  it  ?  Come,  be 
honest,  and  confess  that  this  warm 
climate  disagrees  with  thy  northern 
chivalry.  You  live  too  much  alone, 
Walstem !  and  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  solitude  nourishes  the  passions, 
while  society  dissipates  and  relieves 
them.  Come  along  with  me,  my  dear 
fellow!  I  promise  you  a  glorious 
evening,  and  a  lesson  in  &wing, 
worth  all  the  sdiools  in  Italy  put  to- 
gether." 

The  still-dreaming  and  half-oonsd- 
ous  Walstein  heard  without  compre- 
hending the  sculptor's  words,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  unresistingly 
along  several  streets,  until  they  stop- 
ped at  a  low  door  in  a  narrow  and 
obscure  court,  the  mean  dwellings  in 
which  were  overtopped  by  a  range  of 
noble  houses  near  the  river.  Bran- 
caglio  pulled  a  bell-handle  three  times 
in  quick  succession ;  a  wicket  in  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  voice  within 
exclaimed,  **  Who  rings  ?" 

*'  A  son  of  Anacreon,"  replied  the 
sculptor,  in  an  audible  whisper.  Wal- 
stein started  at  the  word,  and  would 
have  retreated,  but  his  exhilarated 
companion  dragged  him  into  an  arch- 
ed and  dimly  ugnted  passage,  and  the 
massive  door  closed  immediately  be- 
hind them.  "  Trust  me,  Walstein," 
said  the  sculptor,  leading  him  with 
rauid  step  along  the  passage,  "  yon 
wul  leave  this  nouse  a  happier  man 
and  a  better  artist  than  you  came  into 
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it ;  and  I  pledge  mvself,"  he  contiini* 
ed,  to  the  still  unwilling  youth,  **  that 
you  shall  leave  it  when  you  like." 

Controlled   by  the  vehemeDoe  of 
Brancaglio,  the  yielding  painter  snlSa*- 
ed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  foot 
of  a  narrow  staircase,  which  brought 
them  to  the  ground-  floor  of  a  large  and 
elegant  mansion.    Ascending  a  spa- 
cious flight  of  marble  stairs,  sdomed 
with  nicnes  and  statues,  they  entered 
an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensioiu, 
and  coated  with  red  silk  drapery,  ex- 
tending in  rich  folds  from  the  lofty 
ceiling  to  the  floor.      An  iinnaense 
chandelier,  the   numerous  lamps  of 
which  were  shaded  with  ground  glass, 
threw  a  flood  of  light  over  this  tent- 
like apartment,  in  which  Walstein 
found  some  opulent  patrons  of  fine  art, 
and  all  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
Florence,  assembled  in  animated  con- 
verse.   The  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard, 
and  immediately  a  dead  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  assemblage.  Aplntbe 
bell  sounded;     the  silken  drapery, 
which  had  apparently  formed  the  u« 
mits  of  the  room,  was  gathered  to  the 
celling  with  magical  celeritv,  and  the 
astonished  Walstein  found  himself  in 
a  magnificent  rotunda,  and  surround* 
ed  bv  a  spectacte  of  classic  and  unpa- 
ralleled beauty.     On  appropriate  pe- 
destals in  the  successive  niches  of  this 
pantheon  of  fine  art,  stood  livmg  and 
perfect  models  of  the  finest  female 
groups,  and  statues  of  ancient  and 
modern  date,  while  the  rich  amber 
light  which  streamed  down  upon  them 
from  the  shaded  lamps  invested  efery 
figure  with  the  tint  of  marble,  and 
completed  the  illusion.    The  celebn- 
tcd  Venus  Callipyga,  of  the  Famesc 
gallery  at  Naples,  was  personifiedby 
a  tall  and  magnificent  Roman,  who 
fully  equalled  her  marble  prototype  m 
the  brilliant  and  voluptuous  plenitude 
of  her  charms.  The  Medicean  Venus; 
the  two  kneeling  goddesses  of  the  Va- 
tican ;  the  French  Venus  of  Aries; 
the  lofty  Diana,  and  Faun  of  me 
Louvre  gallery ;  and  the  Graces,  hid- 
ing each  a  golden  apple,  and  grouped 
after  a  picture  of  Raffiwlle  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  collection,  were  represented  with 
beautiful  accuracy.    On  the  oppooj* 
sideof  therotundastood  the  well-chisel- 
led,  but  meagre,  half-dressed,  and  af- 
fected groups,  and  statues  of  Cwon. 
His  Venus,  two  Ballerine,  his  Hefte, 
and  Graces,  were  personified  by  mow 
youthful  females,  whose  f^^^r^ 
and  undeveloped  forma  c<mtr»»tea  ois- 
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adrantageouBly  with  the  natural  ease 
aad  dignity,  the  founded,  full,  and 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  antique.  The 
arsperies  were  oik  of  the  f»ale8t  yel« 
k>w,  which  gaTe  relief,  contrast,  and 
brilliancy,  to  the  nnyeiled  charms  of 
the  smiling  models,  who  were  pro- 
tected from  any  unhallowed  approach 
by  a  silken  cord,  which  encircled  the 
rotunda  at  a  distance  of  seyeral  feet 
before  the  niches.  Opposite  to  each 
groap  and  statue  stood  a  painter's 
easel  and  canyass,  all  of  which  were 
instantly  occupied  by  as  many  youth- 
ful artiats,  who  began  to  sketch  in 
studious  and  unbroken  silence,  while 
the  sculptors  and  older  artists,  with 
their  patrona,  conyersed  in  low  whis« 
pera. 

Lesning  on  the  arm  of  Brancsglio, 
the  enraptured  Walstein  paced  slowly 
round  tnia  scene  of  wondrous  and 
cUsturbing  beauty.  ''  This  unriyalled 
academy,"  whisoered  the  sculptor, 
''  was  eatablisheci  last  winter  by  some 
imulent  patrons  of  fine  art,  and  with 
the  purest  purposes.  During  the  first 
three  m<mths,  masculine  models  only 
were  employed ;  but,  with  a  view  to 
assist  young  artists  of  promise,  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  exacted 
by  the  heat  female  models,  occasional 
exhibitiona  of  female  groups  and 
figures  were  sanctioned  by  the  muni« 
fioent  supporters  of  the  institution. 
This  pakoe,  once  occupied  by  a  socie- 
Vf  of  musical  amateurs,  was  hired  and 
fitted  up  aa  you  behold  it ;  and,  as  the 
scientific  amusements  are  succeeded 
by  a  aodal  and  musical  banquet,  the 
original  appellation  of  the  '  Halls  of 
Anacreon'  nas  been  retained.  None 
but  artists  and  patrons  of  art  are  ad« 
mitted ;  and,  to  prevent  calumny  and 
misrepresentation,  a  pledge  of  secrecy 
is  exacted  from  eyery  member,  which 
has  hitherto  been  so  well  obseryed, 
both  by  artists  and  models,  that  the 
existence  of  this  society  is  known  to 
very  few  except  the  initiated.  As  a 
lesMin  of  fine  art  to  the  student,  this 
exhibition  is  matchless,  and  it  has  no 
dnwbadc  but  its  breyity ;  but  that  is 
an  eyil  without  remedy.  The  fatigue 
of  supporting  with  accuracy  and  stea- 
diness the  positions  required  to  person- 
ify the  various  groups  and  statues,  is 
too  exhausting  for  long  continuance." 

Fifteen  minutes,  which,  to  the  ex- 
cited Walstein,  appesred  as  many  se- 
ccmds,  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  bell 
gave  the  usual  mgnal.    The  students 
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quitted  their  easds,  eolketed  in  a 
(pmip  under  the  diandelier,  and  the 
mimense  curtain,  falling  rapidly 
around  them,  closed  the  celestial  scene 
withma^ical  abruptness. 

An  animated  discussion  on  the  me- 
rits of  the  various  models  now  ensued ; 
but  Walstein  was  incapable  of  parti- 
cipation, and  stood  in  dreaming  si- 
lence, until  summoned  by  the  scuptor 
to  accompany  him  to  the  picture-gal- 
lery. Descending  the  great  staircase, 
they  entered  a  short  lateral  passage, 
at  the  end  of  whidi  was  a  flight  of 
spiral  stairs.  The  young  painter  fol« 
lowed  the  ascending  company,  and 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  hall  adorned  with  nu- 
merous pictures  of  female  beauty,  all 
the  size  of  life,  and  shrined  in  broad 
gilt  frames  of  lavish  magnificence. 
Lofty  candelabras,  supporting  shaded 
lamps,  and  judiciously  placed,  threw 
a  favourable  light  on  every  picture, 
and  enabled  the  students  to  draw  vrith 
advanti^  A  second  glance  told  the 
wondering  Walstein  that  most  of  the 
pictures  around  him  were  masterly 
copies  from  the  most  celebrate  paint- 
ings of  this  class  in  Europe ;  a  nearer 
approach  to  one  of  them  revealed  to 
him  that  each  figure  was  glowing  with 
life  as  well  as  beauty,  and  that  the 
models  of  the  pantheon  had  been 
transferred  to  picture  frames,  and 
placed  in  appropriate  costume,  atti- 
tude, and  expression,  before  back- 
grounds painted  in  fresco,  and  accu- 
rately corresponding  with  Uie  interiors 
and  landscapes  of  the  original  pictures. 
A  frame  of  colossal  dimensions  en« 
dosed  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  repo- 
sing in  a  grotto,  and  grouped  from  a 
pictmre  of  Albano.  Tne  goddess  and 
her  attendants  were  redinins  in  pic- 
turesque attitudes  and  naked  beauty 
around  the  margin  of  a  shell-formed 
bath.  A  white  marble  statue  of  Nar- 
cissus, in  a  reclining  attitude,  and 
bending  gracefully  over  the  liquid 
mirror,  produced  a  dassical  and  ap- 
propriate effect;  while  the  sightless 
orbs  and  mysterious  vitality  of  the 
semi-transparent  marble  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  brilliant  eyes,  the 
bright  and  breathing  forms,  of  the 
lovely  models.  On  each  side  of  this 
centnd  picture  appeared  the  laughing 
Gioconoa  of  Leonardo  da  Vind;  a 
kneeling  Psyche  from  Raffoelle ;  and 
two  personifications  of  Venus,  from 
celebrated  pictures  of  Titian,  recli- 
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mng  in  merethcions  beauty  and  aban- 
donment. The  lovely  woman,  who 
had  represented  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
in  the  Rotunda^  now  appeared  as  the 
same  goddess  attired  by  the  Graces, 
and  grouped  after  the  well-known 
picture  of  Guido,  which  has  been  so 
admirably  engraved  by  Strange. 
'  This  charming  group  embellished 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall,  and 
was  placed  between  a  naked  Magda- 
len by  Vander  Werf,  and  the  volup- 
tuous Lucretia  of  Andre  del  Sarto, 
once  in  the  Orleans  gallery ;  the  lat- 
ter enacted  by  the  tall  and  full- formed 
Roman  female,  who  had  so  well  re- 
presented the  Venus  Callipyga.  Op- 
posite to  these  were  the  Andromedas 
of  Titian  and  Furino,  between  which 
stood  a  large  frame  enclosing  a  splen- 
did group  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, disrobing  to  contest  the  prize 
of  beauty,  from  a  picture  of  Polem- 
berg.  Mercury  and  Paris  were  paint- 
ed in  the  middle  distance,  and  a 
brightly  coloured  scene  of  sky,  wood, 
and  water,  filled  up  the  background. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  hall  was  occu- 
pied by  models  of  half-length  Mag- 
dalens,  with  flowing  hair  and  ''  liftad 
eye,"  from  well-known  originals  of 
Titian,  Correggio,  Carlo  Cignani,  and 
the  Caracci.  The  Magdalen  of  Titian 
was  modelled  from  his  singular  pic- 
ture in  the  Florence  gallery,  and  was 
well  personified  by  a  blue- eyed  and 
fair-haired  Milanese,  whose  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  waving  tresses  co- 
vered her  neck,  shoulders,  and  bosom 
with  a  prodigal  luxuriance,  which 
rendered  all  other  drapery  superfluous, 
and  proved  that  the  unexampled 
abunaance  of  hair  in  the  original  pic- 
ture had  little,  if  at  all,  exceeded  the 
truth  of  nature. 

After  gazing  for  some  time  on  this 
unique  exhibition  with  feverish  de- 
light, the  young  artist,  who  had  been 
comparatively  tranquil  amidst  the 
classic  forms  and  associations  of  the 
rotunda,  determined  to  quit  a  scene 
which  he  feared  would  exercise  a  per- 
nicious and  lasting  influence  upon  hia 
imagination,  and  b^ged  the  sculptor 
would  shew  him  the  way  out  of  this 
labyrinth  of  peril.  "  Your  society," 
he  added,  "  appears  to  me  more  adapt- 
ed to  corrupt  the  minds  than  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  the  younger  stu- 
dents. What  can  half  an  hour's 
drawing  avail  them  ?" 

"These  lessons,  however  short," 
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replied  BrancagUo,  "  are  beneficial ; 
but  the  primary  object  of  these  ex- 
hibitions is  to  exercise  the  eye  and 
the  imagination ;  and  that  they  avail 
much  in  this  respect,  you  will  discover 
firom  your  own  experience^— I  under- 
stand that  most  virtuous  shake  of  yoar 
handsome  head,  Walstein,"  continued 
the  laughing  sculptor;  '^but  I  con- 
tend that  a  young  artist  may  be  vir- 
tuous over-much ;  and  I  maintain, 
that,  with  eminent  capacity,  you  will 
never  succeed  in  historical  painting, 
until  you  follow  the  example  of  all 
the  great  masters,  and  take  unto  your- 
self a  mistress  or  a  wife.  But,  come 
along,"  added  he,  looking  around  him ; 
"  our  living  pictures  are  covered  with 
green  curtains,  and  our  friends  are 
leaving  the  hall.  You  have  hitherto 
only  seen  beauty  in  repose,  you  shall 
now  behold  it  in  graceful  action  ;  af- 
ter which,  if  you  decline  to  share  our 
social  banquet,  I  will  attend  yoa 
home." 

The  reluctant  but  curious  Walstein 
followed  the  sculptor  into  a  well-lifi:ht- 
ed  hall,  of  dimensions  correapon 
with  the  picture-gallery,  but  div 
across  the  centre  by  a  curtain 
raised  platform,  or  proscenium ;  be- 
fore which  were  a  few  benches  rising 
above  each  other  like  the  pit  of  a 
theatre. 

The  curtain  rose  at  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  Walstein  beheld  six  nymphs, 
of  perfect  form  and  feature,  standing 
in  graceful  attitudes  at  the  extremity 
of  a  small  stage.  A  taber  and  two 
mandolins  sounded  a  simple  but  live- 
ly measure,  and  the  nymphs  advanced 
with  a  bounding  and  graceful  move- 
ment towards  the  spectators.  Their 
costume  was  a  Greek  .undress,  and 
consisted  of  a  single  unzoned  drapery 
of  white  silk,  edged  with  Etruscan 
borders,  which  reached  a  little  below 
the  knee,  exposing  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  the  leg  and  ankle.  Their 
ftet  were  sandalled ;  their  beautifully 
moulded  arms  were  naked  to  the 
shoulders ;  their  brows  were  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  vine  leaves  and  ivy  ; 
and  their  unbraided  tresses,  falling  in 
dark  and  glossy  clusters,  waved  with 
everv  movement.  The  dances  were 
single  and  combined,  varied  by  poeti- 
cal groupings,  and  enlivened  by  rota* 
tory  motions,  which  resembled  aome- 
what  the  volta  of  the  Italians,  and  dis- 
played the  classic  beauty  of  their  limbs 
m  graceful  and  simultaneous  motion. 
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''Bdidid!"  whupered  Brancaglio, 
"  a  Spartan  dance  pofonned  with  trae 
Ionian  lett.    I  doubt  whether  Sparta, 
or  even  AUiens  itadf,  ever  produced 
forms  oMNre  perfect,  and  eyes  of  deeper 
lustre. — Ha  1  ha !    ha  !  ray  virtuous 
Walstdn!*'  continued  he,  observing 
the  uncontrollable  agitation  of   the 
young  artist,  "  I  ace  you  feel  the 
flashing  of  those  eyes,  and  I  know 
enough  of  human  nature  to  predict 
that  you  will  paint  in  the  next  month 
a  better  picture  than  you  ever  yet  ao< 
complished.     Gaze  on,  my  dear  feU 
low!  and  recollect  that  the  bold  and 
half-naked  figurantes  of  San  Carlo, 
and  La  Scala,  who  are  gazed  at  by  all 
ag^  and  danes,  want  the  redeeming 
grace  of  this  classical  exhibition.    But 
you  are  exhausted  from  want  of  re- 
ftcshment.    Excuse  my  inattention," 
eoDtinued  the  sculptor,  as  he  quitted 
the  bench  and  went  to  a  side-Uble. 
During  his  absence  Walstein  looked 
alternately  at  the  dancing  nymphs  and 
the  young  artuts  around  him,  and 
faoded  that  he  could  discern  in  their 
smiles  and  glances  obvious  tokens  of 
amorous  in tdHgence.  Immediately  the 
whispered  rumour  that  this  society  met 
for  licentious  purposes  flashed  upon 
his  memory,  and  along  with  it  his 
plighted  faith  to  the  tender  and  con- 
stant Amelia.    At  this  moment  Bran- 
caglio  brought  him  a  large  glass  of 
Cyprus  wine,  and,  with  the  sarcastic 
smile  habitual  to  him,  urged  the  flush- 
ed and  thirsty  painter  to  drain  the 
gobkt.    Walstein  had  not  forgotten 
the  fatal  potency  of  this  beverage,  and, 
suspecting  some  treacherous  design, 
he  glanced  hastily  around  him,  and 
saw,  or  fancied,  a  smile  of  exulting 
derinon  levelled  at  him  from  every 
face.     "  Apage,  Satanas !"  exclaimed 
the  roused  and  indignant  youth,  as  he 
dashed  the  goblet  from  the  sculptor's 
hand,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  fol« 
lowed  by  the  fiendish  laush  of  the 
disappointed  Brancaglio,  and  the  more 
subdued  mirth  of  the  jounger  artists, 
who  entertained  an  myoluntary  re- 
spect for  the  rare  talent  and  elevated 
purity  of  sentiment  which  distinguish- 
ed Walstein  from  every  competitor. 

Threading  with  some  difficultv  the 
mazes  of  this  spacious  mansion,  he  at 
length  found  his  way  to  the  obscure 
street  behind  it  The  dawn  of  a  bright 
summer-dav  was  faintly  visible  on  the 
horizon  as  ie  emerged  from  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  this  temple  of  beauty. 
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and,  in  hopes  to  inbdue  his  feverish 
emotion,  he  hastened  to  the  river,  threw 
ofi^  his  clothes,  and  plunged  repeatedly 
into  the  cooling  element.    Refreshed 
and  tranquillized  by  long  immersion, 
he  proceeded  home  and  to  bed ;  but  in 
vain  sought  the  oblivion  of  sleep.  The 
effect  of  bis  too  sudden  transition  from 
the  heated  atmospihere  of  the  Halls  of 
Anacreon  to  the  icy  freshness  of  the 
A  mo  became  rapidly  perceptible;  and, 
after  some  hours  of  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  sleep,  he  rose  with  a  gallop- 
ing pulse  and  racking  headadi.     A 
young  Grerman  artist,  who  shared  his 
apartments,  was  alarmed  by  his  alter- 
ed looks,  and  hastened,  without  con- 
sulting Walstein,  to  seek  medical  aid. 
An  eminent  physician,  who  knew  and 
prized  the  merito  of  the  young  paint^ 
er,  promptly  obeyed  the  summons; 
ordered  his  patient  immediatelv  to  bed, 
and  with  benevolent  care  watcned  him 
through  a  week  of  critical  danger.   At 
length  the  vigour  of  a  constitution 
unimpaired  by  riot  and  intemperance 
prevailed,  and  the  convalescent  painter 
returned  to  his  easel,  on  which  ne  had 
left  a  half-finidied  Madonna,  which 
he  had   commenced   simultaneously 
with  the  Psyche,  so  severely  condemn- 
ed by  Lord  C.    Still  languid  from 
recent  indisposition,  but  tranquil,  and 
in  a  frame  of  mind  unusually  favour- 
able to  design  and  execution,  he  resu- 
med his  pencil ;  but  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  before  painted  this  pic- 
ture returned  not  at  his  bidding.    The 
charm  was  broken,  and  his  too  vivid 
recollection  of  the  unveiled  beauties  of 
Cecilia  6.,  and  of  the  living  models  in 
the  "  Halls  of  Anacreon,    made  the 
chaste   loveliness   of  the    Madonna 
appear  cold  and  uninteresting.    After 
struggling  for  two  days  with  his  dis- 
taste for  the  subject,  he  became  at 
length  conscious  that  he  was  an  alter- 
ed man,  and  that  his  taste  and  imagi- 
nation had  taken  a  new  direction.  He 
soon  detennined  to  obey  the  impulse, 
and  to  paint  the  beautiful  Cecilia  in 
the  guise  and  attributes  of  the  Venus 
Anadyomene.    "  Yes  I"  he  exclaimed 
with  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  the 
consciousness  of  increased  power  and 
science,    "  I  shall   succeed  now  or 
never,  and  I  shall  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
revenging  myself  upon  that  haughty 
Englishman,  by  proving  to  him  that 
an  artist  of  pure  habits  and  morals  can 
paint  a  Venus  to  the  life." 
Stung  by  the  recollection  that  Lord 
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C.  had  insulted  him  both  as  a  painter 
and  a  man^  he  secluded  himself  from 
all  society  under  the  plea  of  indisposi- 
tion>  with  the  double  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing his  patron  until  the  picture  was 
finished,  and  of  concealing  the  subject 
from  every  one.  He  laboured  with 
ardent  and  unceasing  industry,  and  in 
three  weeks,  the  painting,  although  on 
a  large  scale,  was  finished.  He  sub- 
jected his  picture  to  the  rigid  and 
repeated  scrutiny  of  the  most  unspa- 
ring of  all  censors,  his  own  accurate 
and  now  practised  eye  and  memory  ; 
and  at  length  he  attained  the  triumph- 
ant conviction  that  he  had  eminently 
succeeded  in  his  object.  The  bright 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  stood  the 
size  of  life  in  a  shell  of  pearly  tint  and 
lustre,  and  was  floating  on  light  sum- 
mer-waves towards  a  shore,  enamelled 
with  richly  coloured  shells,  and  ma- 
rine plants  of  sparklingand  vivid  green. 
Nereids,  of  lovely  forms,  were  floating 
around,  and  gazing  upon  the  goddess 
with  curious  eyes,  which  glittered  like 
dark  jewels  through  their  tangled  and 
streaming  tresses;  while  the  joyous 
dolphins  gamboled  in  their  train,  and 
heaven,  and  earth,  andT  sea,  glittered 
in  glowing  tints,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the 
birth  of  this  divinity.  The  exquisite 
form  of  this  daughter  of  the  waves 
was  humid  and  shining,  from  recent 
immersion;  and,  partially  veiled  by  her 
long  and  redundant  hair,  stood  in  bril- 
liant relief  before  a  sky  of  deep  and 
cloudless  blue.  The  head  was  gently 
inclined,  and  the  beautifully  moulded 
arms  upraised,  while  she  pressed  with 
tapering  fingers  her  moistened  tresses, 
from  which  the  sparkling  waters 
streamed  through  the  sunny  air  like 
orient  gems.  The  painter  had  availed 
himself  of  the  best  engraved  portraits 
of  this  celebrated  prima  donna;  his 
memory  and  imagination  had  amply 
supplied  their  deficiencies ;  and  in 
form,  features,  and  expression,  his 
Aphrodite  was  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  beautiful  Italian, — not  a  copy,  but 
a  portrait,  and  abounding  with  vitali- 
ty, grace,  and  character. 

Exulting  in  his  success,  the  young 
artist  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  C.,  re- 
questing permission  to  shew  him  a  pic- 
ture, but  without  naming  the  painter 
or  the  subject.  An  encouraging  an- 
swer was  immediately  returned,  and 
Walstein  accompanied  the  carefully 
covered  picture  to  the  hotel  of  the 
English  nobleman,  who  received  him 
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with  cordial  kindness,  and  avoided 
every  allusion  to  the  irritating  drcnm- 
stances  under  which  they  had  separa* 
ted. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  yoa, 
Walstein,"  said  the  Earl,  **  that  I  sus- 
pect you  have  been  hard  at  work  upon 
some  immortalizing  picture." 

"  When  I  had  last  the  honour  to 
see  your  lordship,"  replied  the  artist 
with  a  bitter  smile,  *'  you  were  desi- 
rous  to  possess  a  Venus  Anad  vomene. 
With  your  permission  I  will  shew  you 
one." 

"  And  who  is  the  painter  ?"  enqui* 
red  the  Earl. 

''  He  stands  before  you,"  said  Wal- 
stein, firmly. 

"  What,  you,  Walstein  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  Earl,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh  ; 
'*  you,  who  are  too  virtuous  to  look 
steadily  at  a  living  model  ?  It  is  im« 
possible  that  an  artist  so  fastidious  can 
accomplish  any  thing  beyond  the  por* 
trait  of  a  statue." 

**  Will  your  lordship  do  me  the 
favour  to  retire  into  the  anteroom," 
said  Walstein,  "  while  I  hang  the 
picture  in  the  proper  light  and  eleva- 
tion?" 

The  Earl  quitted  the  apartment 
with  a  smile  of  doubt,  and  ere  long 
returned  at  the  painter's  summons. 
Speechless  with  astonishment,  he  stood 
at  the  door  gazing  upon  the  brilliant 
and  surpassing  beauty  of  Walstein's 
Aphrodite ;  then  hastening  to  the  artist, 
wno  stood  with  a  triumphant  smile 
beside  the  picture,  seizea  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed  with  eager  delight, "  In 
the  name  of  wonder,  Walstein !  how 
did  you  achieve  that  glorious  picture, 
or  rather  poem, — ^for  it  is  not  painting, 
but  poetry  ?  Surely  some  angel  help- 
ed you!" 

"  No,  my  lord !"  retorted  the  artist, 
with  bitter  emphasis, "  'twas  no  angel, 
but  a  devil !  This  picture  is  the  work 
of  sin,  the  offspring  of  a  polluted  ima- 
gination ;  and  you,  my  lord,  had  the 
signal  merit  of  corrupting  mv  youth- 
ful  fancy  by  exposing  me  to  tne  spells 
of  naked  beauty,after  you  had  drugged 
my  senses  with  your  fiery  wine.  I 
left  your  hotel  infiamed  with  wine  and 
passion,  and  fell  unresistingly  into  the 
snares  of  that  licentious  demon,  the 
sculptor  Brancaglio.  Prompted  hj 
that  infernal  spirit  which  seeks  self- 
justification  in  the  spread  of  universal 
depravity,  he  dragged  me  into  that  den 
of  vice,  the   '  Halls  of  Anacrecm.' 
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liamlyvbowerer,  I  escaped  the  raare, 
and  left  the  iCTeUien  before  thdr  hour 
of  riot." 

**  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
eoDgratulate  yon/'  replied  tbe  laagh- 
ing  Earl,  *'  upon  your  escape  from  the 
painter's  banquet.  It  might  ha?e 
tended  to  lower  that  Teutonic  spirit 
of  romance,  which  I  still  think  incom* 
patikde  with  success  in  your  career." 

"  Accursed  be  that  success/'  cried 
the  indig;nant  painter,  ''which  can  on- 
ly be  derived  from  licentious  sources ! 
I  hare  painted  this  Venus,  mv  lord, 
to  convince  you  that  the  task  aid  not 
exceed  myabiUtv ;  but  never  again  will 
I  degrade  myself  by  attempting  a  pic- 
ture of  this  class!  And  now,  my  lord, 
with  sincere  gratitude  for  your  kind 
and  generous  patronage,  I  take  my 
kave  of  yon,  and  probably  for  ever. 
I  have  concluded  to  quit  Florence  and 
Italy  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to 
establish  myself  in  my  native  city  of 
Nnremburg." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  artist 
took  down  the  picture,  covered  it  as 
before,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
door. 

'*  HdLd !"  exclaimed  the  Earl  with 
vehemence,  as  he  seized  the  arm  of 
Walstein; "  that  portrait  is  not  yours, 
but  mine,  and  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  gave  you  an  order  to 
paint  it ;  secondly,  you  have,  through 
my  confidence  in  your  honour,  been 
permitted  to  behold  Cecilia  G.  as  she 
was  never  before  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  man ;  thirdly,  fourthly,  and  fifth- 
ly, the  picture  is  mine,  because  I  must 
and  wilt  have  it,  at  any  cost  and  every 
risk." 

'*  No,  my  lord  1"  exclaimed  the 
angry  painter,  **  the  painting  is  mine, 
for  the  paramount  reason  that  I  painted 
it;  and  not  from  the  original,  but  from 
engraved  portraits  and  my  own  exd- 
tedf  imagination.  You  have  no  title  to 
it,  nor  can  all  your  wealth  purchase 
it." 

''  That  portrait,"  replied  the  Earl, 
oodly,  "  snail  never  leave  this  house, 
except  for  conveyance  to  England; 
and  if  you  will  not  peaceably  relin- 
quish it  at  vonr  own  price,  I  shall 
retain  forcible  possession." 

**  That  will  be  a  question  for  the 
pi^ce,"  retorted  Walstein,  with  rising 
irritation.  ''  You  seem  to  forget,  my 
lord,  that  there  is  a  dvQ  power  in 
Tuscany  as  wdi  as  in  England." 

*'  High  cnmexions,"  replied  the 
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Earl,  "  control  the  laws  of  Florence, 
as  you  will  soon  experience,  if  you  set 
me  at  defiance." 

''  And  you  shall  learn,  my  lord, 
that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trampled 
on  with  impunity,"  exclaimed  Wd- 
stein.  "  Dare  to  reuin  forcible  posses- 
sion of  my  property,  and  I  will  placu^ 
your  injustice  on  every  wall  in  Flo- 
rence!" 

"  Romantic  nonsense!"  said  the  now 
angry  Earl,  taking  out  his  penknife. 
**  If  you  persist  in  this  folly,  Walstein, 
I  will  at  once  settle  the  question  by 
destroying  a  portrait  which  you  had 
no  right  to  paint  unless  for  me." 

•*  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  the 
painter,  coolly ;  "  but  your  lordship 
forgets  that,  if  you  destroy  the  paint- 
ing, it  will  be  lost  to  both  of  us  for 
ever." 

Lord  C.  started  at  this  suggestion, 
and  his  impassioned  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  work  before  him  prompted 
an  expedient  from  which  he  antici- 
pated an  amicable  termination  of  the 
struggle.  ««  Walstein,"  said  he,  *'  I 
think  we  may  still  accomplish  a  friend- 
ly compromise.of  this  difficulty.  Wait 
a  moment,  and  I  will  rejoin  you  with 
a  friend,  whose  opinion  of  this  portrait 
is  essential  to  me."  He  quited  the 
apartment,  and  Walstein,  without 
replying,  turned  to  the  window,  and 
gazed  in  silent  abstraction  down  the 
street,  until  he  was  roused  by  a  noise 
in  the  room,  and  looking  round,  be- 
held Lord  C.  and  the  lovely  Cecilia 
gazing  at  the  picture.  The  beautiful 
Italian  stood  in  blushing  surprise  at 
tbe  startling  resemblance  to  her  own 
unrivalled  face  and  person,  but  was 
tranquillized  by  Lord  C/s  remark,  ^t 
the  artist  had  copied  the  figure  of  a 
well-known  living  model,  celebrated 
for  her  resemblance  to  the  Medioean 
Venus. 

''  Do  me  the  favour,  Signora,"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  "  to  exert  that  domi- 
nion over  man,  which  a  lovely  woman 
exercises  at  pleasure,  and  prevail  upon 
this  headstrong  youth  to  relinquish 
a  portrait  which  no  one  but  myself 
ought  to  possess,  or  indeed  to  behold. 
I  have  employed  entreaty,  and  even 
menace,  to  no  purpose." 

With  a  grace  and  dignity  all  her 
own,  the  fascinating  Italian  approach- 
ed the  youthful  painter,  upon  whom 
the  vivid  recollection  of  her  dazzling 
appearance  on  the  pedestal  fiaahed  at 
this  moment  with  thrilling  potency. 
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«  Surely,  Walstein,"  she  said,  wilh 
all  that  eloquence  of  look  and  gesture 
which  so  eminently  adorns  Italian 
beauty,  *'  surely  you  cannot  deny  to 
80  genuine  a  friend  of  art  as  Lord  C. 
this  trifling  favour.  Believe  me,  Leo- 
nardo, when  time  and  distance  shall 
have  separated  you  and  his  lordship 
for  ever,  your  generous  nature  will 
reproach  you  keenly  for  this  unkind- 
ness  to  a  patron  so  liberal  and  high- 
minded." 

There  was  a  siren  charm  in  the 
melting  and  impassioned  tones  of  this 
beautiful  woman,  to  which  no  man 
could  listen  unmoved.  The  blushing 
and  bewildered  artist  trembled  with 
emotion ;  and,  sinking  on  one  knee, 
he  kissed  the  band  of  the  fair  en- 
chantress. "  I  had  determined,  Sig- 
nora,"  said  he,  **  not  to  part  with  that 

Slcture  at  any  price ;  but  from  you  I 
ave  not  power  to  withhold  it.  It  is 
yours,  on  condition  only  that  you  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift.  Even  your  eloquence 
will  not  induce  me  to  accept  any  pe* 
cuniary  return."  With  these  words 
he  rose  abruptly,  and,  without  be- 
Btovdng  a  look  on  Lord  C.,  quitted  the 
apartment  to  hasten  homeward,  and 
commence  without  delay  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  in  busy 
preparation,  when,  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  day  of  his  departure,  he 
received  a  note  from  Lord  C,  request- 
ing in  the  kindest  terms  his  company 
that  evening  to  dinner.  The  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  soothing  consciousness 
that  he  had  mortified  the  pride  of  the 
haughty  Englishman,  induced  Wal- 
stein to  relinquish  his  previous  deter- 
mination never  to  see  the  Earl  again, 
and  he  passed  a  long  evening  with 
Lord  C.  and  the  fascinating  Cecilia, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  kind  and 
delicate  attentions  to  the  young  artist. 
When  at  a  late  hour  he  rose  to  depart, 
the  Earl  took  from  his  finger  a  diamond 
ring  of  considerable  value,  and  pressed 
the  painter  to  accept  of  it.  "  I  will 
not  hurt  your  feelings,  Walstein," 
said  he,  '*  by  tendering  any  pecuniary 
recompense  for  your  invaluable  por- 
trait of  my  beloved  Cecilia,  but  I  re« 
quest  your  acceptance  of  this  trifle,  as 
a  proof  that  I  have  learned  to  compre- 
hend and  to  respect  your  exalted  cha- 
racter as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  r^ret  the  injus- 
tice I  have  done  you.  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  wear  this  ring  in  remembrance 
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of  me,  and  promise  that  in  the  hoifr 
of  difficulty  you  will  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  assisting  you." 

The  generous  warmth'  and  noble 
candour  of  the  munificent  £nglidi« 
man  went  to  the  heart  of  Walstein ; 
and,  in  strong  and  speechless  emotion, 
he^ressed  the  hand  of  Lord  C.  to  bin 
bosom.  "  Generous  and  exalted  man  !*' 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  you  have 
annihilated  for  ever  those  hostile  feel- 
ings which  I  have  too  long  indulged. 
Henceforward  I  will  be  your  moat  de- 
voted friend,  and  I  regret  only  that 
the  wide  di^rence  of  our  conditions 
renders  all  evidence  of  my  feelings, 
beyond  mere  professions,  impractica- 
ble." 

Soothed,  flattered,  and  reconciled, 
the  young  artist  took  bis  leave.  On 
the  following  morning  he  quitted  Flo- 
rence, and  in  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Nuremburg,  became  the 
happy  husband  of  his  long-attached 
Amelia.  Theliberal  patronage  of  Lord 
C.  and  other  friends  in  Florence  had 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing a  small  hou£e,.  and  of  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  first  six 
months  of  married  life.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  a  city  devoted 
to  trading  pursuits  was  no  genial  soil 
for  a  youthful  and  unbefriended  art- 
ist ;  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
daily  wants  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don historical  painting,  and  to  copy, 
for  trifling  remuneration,  the  hard  and 
vulgar  features  of  the  sordid  and  illi- 
terate. At  length  this  poor  resource 
became  inadequate  to  meet  his  increa- 
sing expenditure;  necessity  obliged 
him  to  pledge,  for  a  sum  far  bcsieath 
its  value,  the  costly  brilliant  he  had 
received  from  Lord  C. ;  and  famine 
stared  him  in  the  face,  when  the  sea- 
sonable arrival  of  Cedlia  in  Nurem- 
burg saved  his  family  from  utter  des- 
titution. 

Walstein  was  proceeding  home- 
ward, after  his  interview  with  the 
fair  Italian,  when,  at  the  entrance  oi 
the  street  in  which  he  resided,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  singolar 
group  of  itinerants.  A  man  of  middle 
age,  in  ludicrous  costume,  came  up 
the  street  playing  a  lively  msich  upon 
a  Pandean  pipe,  which  projected  from 
his  buttoned  waistcoat,  and  accompa- 
nied himself  upon  a  large  drum  sus- 
pended before  nim.  He  was  followed 
by  a  comely,  jet-eyed,  gipsy  woman. 
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who  phyed  Instily  on  the  triangles, 
and  immedtately  behind  her  pa^  a 
krpe  and  powerful  donkey,  carrying 
on  his  bick  sonte  long  pofes,  and  two 
well^fiUed  panniers,  on  which  sat  two 
monkeya,  in  breeches  and  boxing- 
gloves,  and  busily  engaged  in  spar- 
ring. Occasionally,  the  leader  of  ihia 
strange  groop  abandoned  his  pipes, 
and  broke  out  into  a  wild  song  or  re- 
dtatiTo.  The  gipsy  then  threw  back 
her  head,  and  sang  an  irregalar  sort 
of  second,  in  tones  so  harsh  and  yell- 
ing as  to  startle  every  listener ;  tlie 
ass  began  to  bray,  and  the  monkeys 
ecreamed  and  chattered;  the  whole 
fermiDg  a  quintett  of  unparalleled 
dffcord  and  absurdity. 

But  soon  the  whole  attention  of 
Walalein  was  absorbed  by  the  strange 
cnoDtenauce  and  costume  of  the  Pan- 
dean DiinstreL  His  harsh  features 
were  disguised  and  caricatured  by 
blotches  and  lines  of  black  and  red 
paint,  and  his  head  was  buried  in  a 
huge  wig  of  spun  glass,  surmount- 
ed by  a  small  gold-laced  cocked-hat. 
He  wore  a  f^ded  court- dress  of  red 
velvet,  trimmed  with  tarnished  lace ; 
immense  frills  and  ruffles ;  black  silk 
breeches  and  stockings;  red  shoes, 
with  black  silk  rosettes,  and  by  his  side 
address  sword,  with  a  rich  handle  of 
polished  aleeL  From  time  to  time,  this 
eccentric  figure  enlivened  his  song  by 
postores  and  grimaces  so  extravagant- 
ly Indicroaa,  that  the  gathering  spec- 
tators shook  with  laughter ;  but  upon 
Walstein  the  scene  made  an  impres- 
sim  widely  different^  and  he  gazed 
upon  the  strange  physiognomy  of  this 
stroller,  with  a  growing  suspicion  that 
he  had*  seen  him  before,  and  under  cir« 
carastances  of  antipathy  and  disgust. 
l%e  itinerants  at  length  made  a  pause 
at  the  junction  of  four  streets,  and 
tbefr  leader  beat  a  long  and  rolling 
sommnDs  on  hia  drum.  At  this  well- 
known  signal  the  crowd  of  gazers 
formed  a  dense  ring  around  the  group, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  the  pompous 
attnonneement  m  a  dramatic  spectacle, 
OB  which  even  kings  and  emperors 
bad  gased  with  delight.  The  gipsy 
woman  now  went  round  the  circle^ 
and  offered  to  every  youthful  female 
wondrous  bargains  in  corals,  beads, 
and  trinkets;  addressing  each  cus- 
tomer with  ludicrous  and  persua- 
sive gossip,  about  lovers,  marriages, 
and  christenings,  until  all  the  girls 
smikd  md  blushed,  and  the  men  roar- 
Vor.  XXV. 
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ed  with  merriment.  Meanwhile,  the 
man  had  rapidly  erected  a  light  scaf« 
folding  of  poles  surrounded  with  can« 
vass  snd  displaying  on  one  side  a 
small  theatre  for  the  well-known  Ita- 
lian exhibiilon  of  Fantocini.  The  two 
itinerants  crept  under  the  canvass, 
wh'ch  entirely  concealed  their  persons, 
and  the  performance  began.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Arlecchino  were  enacted 
with  dramatic  spirit ;  the  hero  of  the 
piece  extricated  himself  from  numer- 
oufi  scrapes  and  perils  with  admirable 
address,  and  proved  himself  the  best 
man  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
curtain  dropped,  but  soon  rose  again, 
and  Pulcinelio  came  forward  to  an- 
nounce a  new  farce,  made  his  bow, 
and  retired.  After  another  brief  pause, 
the  curtain  rolled  up,  and  the  Doctor, 
who,  although  a  lawyer  in  Italy,  was 
here  dubbed  a  physician,  appeared, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  followed 
by  Pulcinelio  in  high  glee,  flourishing 
a  painted  wand. 

"  Ha  1  Signor  Dottore  V  said  he, 
**  at  length  I  have  tricked  that  knave 
Arlecchino  out  of  his  wand,  and  I 
promise  you  some  rare  fun  with  it.  I 
will  turn  you,  if  you  like,  into  an  apo* 
thecary ;  or,  by  way  of  a  treat,  call 
up  the  ghost  of'^your  last  patient." 

"  Polcinello,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
gravely,  "  I  forbid  all  reflections  on 
my  dignified  proffssion.  As  to  the 
ghost,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  dozen, 
if  you  can  raise  them." 

"  Here  goes,  then  !"  said  Pulcinel- 
io, briskly.  Flourishing  the  wand  over 
his  head,  he  struck  the  ground  with 
it  thrice,  and  immediately  a  large  hu- 
man head,  in  a  copious  turban,  as- 
cended slowly  through  a  long  slit  in 
the  green  baize  which  covered  the 
stage ;  and  the  dark  cloth,  dosing 
tightly  under  the  chin,  gave  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  being  without 
a  body.  The  complexion  was  pallid, 
and  deathlike  as  a  waxen  image;  the 
brows  were  bushy  and  prominent,  and 
the  large,  black,  and  deep-set  eyes 
were  motionless,  but  glittered  like 
steel,  and  derived,  from  an  obliquity  ' 
approa<^ing  to  a  squint,  an  indescri- 
bably ominous  and  fearful  character. 
The  cheeks  were  long  and  hollow,  the 
nostrils  of  the  huge  nose  were  large, 
and  widely  dilated,  and  the  immense 
half-opened  moutb,  reaching  almost 
from  ear  to  ear,  displayed  a  set  of 
teeth,  long  and  straggling,  but  bril- 
liantly white,  and  contrasting  aingu- 
21 
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larly  with  the  jet-black  mustaches 
which  covered  the  entire  upper  lip. 

Pulcinello  and  the  Doctor  surted 
back  in  amazement  when  they  beheld 
the  colossal  head  and  turban,  which 
ranged  an  inch  or  two  above  the  taller 
of  these  illustrious  personages.  Pre- 
serving a  respectful  distance,  they  ex- 
amined  this  phenomenon  through  their 
opera- glasses,  and  observing  that  the 
eyes  were  motionless,  the  colour  death- 
like, and  the  teeth  compressed,  they 
concluded  that  this  gigantic  head 
must  be  either  dead  or  asleep,  and 
boldly  approached  to  investigate  it 
The  doctor  put  on  his  spectacles,  and, 
with  that  true  medical  audacity  which 
defies  all  superstition,  analyzed,  both 
by  sight  and  touch,  every  part  of  the 
head  within  his  reach,  even  pulling 
the  nose  and  ears,  and  indul^ng  the 
while  in  very  amusing  theones  upon 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  mon- 
strous appearance. 

'*  I  snail  not  reach  conviction, 
however,"  he  added,  ''until  I  have 
examined  the  pericranium.  Pulcinel- 
lo! my  good  fellow,  do  bring  me  a 
Udder." 

His  friend  sallied  forth  in  compli- 
ance, and  soon  returned  with  a  light 
ladder,  which  he  placed  against  the 
turban,  while  the  valiant  doctor  mount- 
ed, and,  stepping  within  the  rim,  made 
his  observations  in  safety ;  after  which 
he  examined  the  various  organic  bumps 
visible  beneath  the  turban.  Descend- 
ing at  length,  he  strutted  with  much 
importance  to  Pulcinello.  ''  My  dear 
fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  have  it  At  first 
I  conjectured  that  head  to  be  a  non- 
descript variety  of  the  mushroom  or 
mandrake ;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  it  never  grew  upon  this  earth. 
It  is  evidently  a  head  without  a  body, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  to  me  that  it 
once  belonged  to  some  rebellious  in- 
habitant of  the  Dog-star.  I  find  the 
organs  of  doubt  and  investigation  dis- 
tinctly and  broadly  developed,  and  I 
will  prove  to  demonstration  that  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  decapitated,  for  political 
or  religious  heresy ;  and  that,  as  his 
head  fell  from  the  block,  it  w^' caught 
by  a  hurricane,  whirled  in  rotatory 
motion  beyond  the  Dog-star's  limit  of 
attraction,  and  tumbled  headlong  on 
our  dirty  planet." 

At  this  speech  Pulcinello  burst  into 
a  peal  of  laughter,  so  loud  and  con- 
vulsive, that  he  was  obliged  to  hold 
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his  aching  sidea  before  he  could  reco- 
'  Most  learned  Doctor  I"  sold  he, 


ver. 

gasping  for  breath  ;  "  most  subtle  and 
profound  philosopher ! — most  conclu- 
sive and  unanswerable  logician !    An 
inhabitant  of  the  Dog-star!  Why  not 
of  the  Great  Bear?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha," 
shouted  Pulcinello,    until  he  rolled 
upon  the  floor  with  merriment  "Now, 
Doctor,"  said  he,  getting  up,  "you 
shall  see  if  I  don't  upset  all  your  phre- 
nological and   celestial  theories  in  a 
trice.    Know,  then,  that  this  head  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine— and 
that,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake, 
instead  of  raising  a  dead  Mtient  of 
yours,  I  have  summoned  a  living  one 
of  my  own ;  but  1  can  assure  yon,  that 
when  I  knew  him,  he  had  no  rebel- 
lious propensities.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  most  loyal  and  orthodox  under- 
secretary of  state  in  the  ten-miles 
square   principality    of  Hoheoheim. 
From  the  post  of  turnspit,  he  had 
crawled  upwards  by    servility  and 
cringing,   and  was  already  planning 
how  he  could  change  places  with  the 
prime  minister,  when  his  master  de- 
tected an  ugly  fraud  in  his  accounts, 
kicked  him  out  of  the  room,  and  he 
rolled  down  stairs  with  such  alacri^ 
as  to  fracture  his  skull.    You  mnit 
know.  Doctor,  that  before  I  commen- 
ced my  career  as  Pulcinello,  I  bebng- 
ed  to  your  profession,  and  made  out 
my  travelling  expenses  by  occasional 
practice  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary. 
The  apparenUy  lifeless  bodv  of  thia 
head — ^tbr  it  had  a  body  then— was 
brought  into  the  tavern  where  I  resi- 
ded, and,  as  no  other  medical  aid  was 
at  hand,  I  offered  my  sernces  to  re- 
vive and  patch  up  the  patient   On 
examination,  I  discovered  two  firactures 
on  the  skull,  and  so  eztensife,  that 
trepanning   was    the  only  remedy. 
While  engaged  in  this  operation,  I 
found  the  astonishing  redundancy  m 
brains  so  inconvenient,  that  I  took 
them  all  out  with  a  spoon,  and  put 
them,  pro  tempore,  in  a  soup-plate, 
which   my  assistant  placed  ui»J  ' 
side-Uble.  But,  unfortunately,  wlme 
we  were  busy  preparing  *^®.P^**^ 
a  cat  came  into  the  room,  disoomw 
the  man's  brains,  and  made  a  meal  oT 
them.    My  consternation  at  this  rotn 
bery  was  enormous;  however,  u^ 
thief  had  escaped,  and  the  stolen  pKida 
were  irrecoverable,  I  sgrecd  witn  tne 
assistant  to  say  nothing  about  J[J^"Jf 
patient,  but  to  patch  op  his  oi«en 
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liead,  and  let  lum  find  out  the  loss  of 
kis  bnina  as  ireU  as  he  could." 

The  growing  indignation  of  the  Doc- 
tor yidded  to  this  sally  of  hb  friend 
FnlonellOj  and  he  began  to  laugh  im- 
UH)dera€dy« 

**  Stop,  Doctor/*  said  the  merry  fel- 
low, **  the  cream  of  the  joke  is  yet  to 
come.  Soon  as  the  knave  got  well, 
he  left  Hohenheim,  and  repaired  to 
the  andent  and  far-famed  unlYersity 
of  •  •  •.  There  he  deyoted  himself 
with  such  ardour  to  .the  classics,  thst 
in  a  tweWemonth  he  carried  off  the 
prises  for  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
poems  ;  and,  soon  after,  wrote  and 
published  an  unanswerable  essay,  to 
prove  diat  knowledge  consisted  not  in 
things,  but  in  words,  which  gaioed 
him  sn^  celebrity,  that  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  many  learned  and  ve- 
nerable societies.  Nay,  more!  He 
wrote  a  profound  philosophical  trea- 
tise, in  which  he  demonstrated,  by 
msny  subtle  and  logical  conclusions, 
that  the  essence  of  wealth  was  trans- 
migalory ;  that  it  had  ceased  to  re- 
side in  the  precious  metals ;  and  was 
actually  embodied  in  oertain  hierngly. 
phies,  engraved  and  written  upon 
square  and  ob]oB||:  scraps  of  paper  and 
pardiment.  This  seasonable  disco- 
very pushed  him  at  once  to  the  very 
phinacle  of  hmt ;  and  titles,  pensions, 
and  snuff-boxes,  were  showered  upon 
him  by  erery  potentate  in  Europe. 
But  mark  the  consequence!  The  effect 
«f  soch  intense  application  without 
brsina  now  began  to  dcvelope  itself; 
and  whereas  men  of  capacious  brain 
often  lose  their  heads  by  inordinate 
reading,  deep  study  produced  the  in- 
verse Sect  upon  this  brainless  fellow, 
and  he  gradually  lost  his  body.  The 
nourishing  principle  being  of  course 
entirely  concentrated  in  the  head,  it 
had  expanded  into  these  preposterous 
dimensions." 

*^  Say  you  so,  Pulcinello?"  exclaim- 
ed the  laughing  Doctor ;  "  then  this 
head  must  be  alive." 

**  To  be  sure  it  is,"  relied  Pulci- 
nello ;  "  it  is  only  in  a  brown  study. 
Give  it  a  pinch  of  your  rappee,  and 
the  head  will  rouse  itself,  and  talk  like 
an  oracle.  If  the  fellow  should  be 
saucy,  you  may  box  his  ears  with  im- 
punity ;  but  I  warn  you  to  beware  of 
Lis  sneeze." 

The  Doctor  nodded  his  head  very 
koowingly,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  sneezed  at ;"  opened  his 
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snuff-box,  and  placed  it  under  tlie  ca- 
pacious nostrils.  In  an  in&tant  every 
feature  of  the  huge  visage  was  con- 
vulsed, and  a  sneeze,  loud  and  irre- 
sistible as  a  north-wester,  blew  the 
hapless  doctor  into  the  midst  of  the 
gaping  crowd.  The  glittering  eyes 
began  to  move  horizontally  like  those 
of  a  magic*  lantern  spectre,  and  at 
length  the  mischief-loving  Pulcinello, 
who  was  rolling  on  the  floor  with 
laughter  at  the  Doctor's  sodden  exit, 
was  discovered  by  the  searching  orbs, 
and,  in  a  voice  deep  and  sepmchral, 
the  head  exclaimed,  "  Slanderous  vil- 
iain,  begone !"  Expanding,  at  the  same 
time,  its  tremendous  jaws  to  their  ut- 
most extent,  the  head  disjilayed  an 
array  of  teeth  which  would  have  gra- 
ced a  tiger,  and  then  closed  them  sud- 
denly as  a  steel-trap,  with  a  snap 
which  scattered  such  dismay  amidst 
the  excited  spectators,  that  not  a  few 
of  the  females  screamed  with  terror. 

Walstein  had  listened  with  disgust 
to  a  farce,  the  humour  of  which  was  be- 
yond the  comprthension  of  the  illite- 
rate crowd,  and  evidently  prompted  by 
morbid  or  misanthropic  impulses,  but 
his  curiosity  induced  him  to  wait  the 
conclusion.  The  eyes  now  rolled  with 
increasing  rapidity,  and  at  length  met 
and  fixed  those  of  Walstein,  who  fa- 
ced them  with  equal  firmness.  Sud- 
denly the  horrid  visage  was  suffused 
with  a  purple  flush,  and,  in  tones 
deeper  than  before,  die  mouth  uttered 
the  words,  "  Leonardo  !  Leonardo  ! 
the  angel  of  death  flaps  his  dark 
wings  over  thy  first-bom  !" 

The  head  suddenly  descended 
through  the  stage,  the  curtain  fell,  and 
the  startled  painter,  half  incredulous, 
'but  winged  with  instinctive  terror, 
proceeded  with  rapid  steps  to  his  hum- 
ble dwelling.  He  had  recognised  in 
the  iron,  massive  features,  and  sepul- 
chral tones  of  the  head,  the  splenetic 
and  half-road  sculptor  Brancaglio, 
who  had  lured  him  into  the  Circean 
"  Halls  of  Anacreon,"  and  whose 
propensity  to  these  itinerant  frolics 
was  notorious  at  Florence.    He  recol- 


sculptor  might  have  seen  him  at  the 
window,  and  as  the  vagrant  party  had 
again  passed  his  house  within  the 
hour,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for 
those  appalling  words  which  Bran- 
caglio  had  evidently  addressed  to  him 
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only*^  Trembling  with  vague  appre- 
hension, he  entered  the  house,  and 
found  his  Amelia  weeping  by  the  cra- 
'  die  of  the  infant  Raffaelle.  "  Gracious 
Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Walstein,  as  he 
gazed  in  wild  alarm  at  the  convulsed 
features  of  his  child,  ''  what  means 
this  ?" 

'^  I  was  undressing  him,"  sobbed 
the  agohieed  mother,  ''  near  the  win- 
dow, when  it  was  forced  open  by  the 
strong  east  wind,  which  blew  directly 
upon  the  almost  naked  infant.  In  an 
instant  he  shivered,  and  convulsions 
soon  followed.  I  had  no  one  to  send 
for  a  physician— I  could  not  leave  tlie 
child.^' 

The  word  "  physician,"  restored  the 
bewildered  painter  to  recollection. 
He  darted  into  the  street,  and  sought 
the  assbtance  of  a  benevolent  man 
who  admired  the  rare  talent  of  Wal- 
stein,  but  was  prevented  by  the  claims 
of  a  numerous  family  from  afibrding 
him  substantial  encouragement.  The 
warm-hearted  physician  hastened  to 
the  afflicted  mother,  devoted  the  whole 
succeeding  niffht  to  the  little  sufferer, 
and  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  assist- 
ing him  safely  through  a  crisis  of  im- 
minent peril.  He  declined  the  liberal 
recompense  eagerly  tendered  to  him 
by  the  delighted  father,  and  left  the 
grateful  pair  kneeling  in  devout  and 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  that  Power 
which  giveth  life,  and,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, taketh  it  away. 

A  week  of  solicitous  parental  and 
medical  attendance  restored  the  little 
Raffaelie  to  health  and  beauty  ;  but 
the  fond  father,  struck  with  an  awful 
sense  of  the  great  precarionsness  of 
infant  life,  determined  to  paint,  with- 
'out  delay,  a  portrait  of  his  lovely  boy, 
and  commenced  the  picture  as  soon  as 
he  could  prepare  the  canvass.  Borrow- 
ing his  design  from  a  study  of  Raf« 
faelle  which  he  bad  copied  m  Rome, 
he  laboured  with  such  intense  appli- 
cation, that  in  a  few  days  the  painting 
was  finished,  excepting  some  minor 
details. 

The  lovely  infant  form  was  placid 
high  in  the  hcavtns;  his  fair  and 
rounded  limbs  reclining  upon  a  mass 
of  brilliant  clouds.  His  large  blue 
eyes  were  gazing  upwards  in  serene 
and  sacred  innocence ;  and  the  paint- 
er had  imparted  to  every  feature  that 
premature  and  awful  seriousness  of 
expression,   which    characterises  the 
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cherub  heads  of  Rtfffaelle^  Angelf, 
bfautiful  in  form  and  cdouring  as 
those  of  Guido  and  Albano,  Here 
grouped  above,  and  extended  their 
arms  towards  ihe  lovely  boy,  as  if  to 
welcome  his  approach  to  the  mansions 
.of  the  blessed ;  while*  from  their  ra- 
diant forms  a  rich  glow  of  light  stream- 
ed oter  the  whole  picture,  and  invest* 
ed  with  glorious  and  golden  tints  the 
cloudy  forms  and  intermingled  azure. 

In  this  picture,  which  was  suggests 
ed  by  the  blended  feelings  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  Christian,  and  painted 
with  wrapt  and  devotional  enthusiasm, 
the  artist  had  been  supremely  success- 
ful.  Calling  his  Amelia  to  behold  it, 
he  encircled  her  slender  waist  with  his 
afiectionate  arm,  and  they  were  gazing 
upon  the  angelic  infant  in  mute  and 
tearful  rapture,  when  a  stranger,  whose 
tall  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  tnvelF 
ling  cloak,  entered  the  apartiaent  iuh 
observed. 

Approaching  the  happy  pair  in  b»- 
knce,  he  gased  for  some  time  with 
delight  upon  the  beautiful  picture, 
and  then,  touching  the  painter'sshouU 
der,  exclaimed^  ''  Good  evening,  Wat 
stein !" 

Looking  round  in  surprise,  the  artist 
beheld  the  Earl  of  C,  whose  cordial 
greeting  assured  him  that  his  friendly 
regard  was  unabated.  *'  I  have  been 
but  an  hour  in  Nurembuig,"  said  the 
Earl, ''  and  I  call  upon  you  to  enquire 
wheUier  any  calamity  has  occurred  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  your  pro- 
mise to  the  Signora." 

"  We  have  been  in  imminent  peril 
of  losing  an  only  child,"  replied  Wat 
stein, — "  the  boy  whose  portrait  is  be- 
fore you:  but  Htaven  in  its  mercy 
spared  him,  and  he  blooms  again  with 
all  his  mother's  beauty." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  theEari, 
with  cordial  sympathy;  "and as  the 
original'  is"  restored  to'  health  and 
strength,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  the  copy  to  my  collection.  It  ij 
your  happiest  effitrt,  Walstein,  and 
evidently  painted  at  a  period  of  strong 
excitement.  I  have  st  en  pictures  of 
RalFaelle  which  pleased  me  less;  and 
I  must  have  it  at  any  price." 

"  Ask  any  sacrifice  but  that,  iii^ 
lord  !  and  1  will  submit,"  replied  the 
painter ;  '*  this  picture  is  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me  and  my  Amelia.  hifr?J 
life  Is  pl-ccarious,  and  should  it  stUJ 
phase  Heaven  to  take  to  itsdf  tiic 
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fore  ^iril  of  onr  little  Raffielle,  his 
portrait  voald  be  a  comfort  to  us  in 
the  hour  of  deeolatioo." 

**  I  honour  your  feelings  too  much 
to  mge  mT  wish  any  farther/'  replied 
the  eonsiderate  noUeman.  **  I  shall 
remain  here  ten  days,  or  more,  if  re- 
quisite to  finish  the'portrait  of  Cecilia. 
You  must  begin  to-morrow^  and  after- 
wards give  me  your  company  to  din- 
ner, for  I  have  somewhat  to  commu- 
nicate^ in  which  you  and  yours  are 
materially  interested.  Meanwhile, 
iaieweUi" 

On  the  following  morning  Walstein 
commenced  the  portrait  of  the  lovely 
Italian  with  his  tuual  success:  and, 
when  she  withdrew  after  dinner^  Lord 
C,  with  delicate  and  friendly  warmth, 
enquired  into  his  situation  and  pros- 
pects. The  painter  acknowledged  the 
difficoltiei  he  had  experienced  in  a  city 
<de«oted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  where  the  few  individuals  possess- 
ing any  We  of  fine  art  confined  their 
purchases  to  old  pictures  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  wanted  either 
the  courage  or  the  taste  to  patronise  a 
living  artist.  <'  I  am  enablid,  how- 
ever, he  continued,  "  by  the  genero- 
sity of  the  Signora,  to  realise  a  plan 
which  I  have  for  some  timecontempla- 
ted.  The  rising  skill  and  taste  of  the 
German  artists  is  better  understood  in 
Rome  and  Paris  than  in  their  native 
country,  and  to  one  of  those  cities  I 
will,  ere  long,  remove  my  family. 
They  abound  with  fine  pictures  and 
statues,  easily  accessible ;  with  culii* 
vafeed  society ;  with  patrons  of  art ; 
and,  to  a  prudent  man,  they  are  not 
expensive  abodes." 

•  •*  You  have  reached  the  very  point, 
«ay  dear  Walstein/'  said  the  Earl, 
'"  to  which  it  has  for  some  time  been 
my  olgect  to  lead  vou.  But  why  not 
inform  me  of  th  distresses  you  have 
eadured  ?  Did  you  not,  in  Florence, 
promise  me  the  privilege  of  assisting 
you?" 

'<  I  was  not  insensible,  my  lord," 
Tq>lied  Walstein,  "  to  the  kindness  of 
your  request;  but  I  did  not  either 
promise,  or  intend,  to  avail  myself  of 
your  generosity.  Nor  could  I,  without 
forfeiting  that  moral  independence, 
which  is  in  deep  and  inseparable  sym- 
pathy with  tnose  qualities  you  are 
plessed  to  esteem  in  me.  Had  I  sought 
your  proflfered  assistance,  I  should  have 
proved  myself  unworthy  of  it." 

"  Incomparable  youth !"  exclaimed 


the  deUghted  Eari,  ashe  warmly  press- 
ed the  hand  of  Walstein :  "  where  is 
the  man  so  young,  and  yet  possessing 
such  elevated  firmness  of  principle  anu 
action ;  such  pure  morality ;  such  en- 
tire and  single-hearted  sincerity  as 
yourself !  How  gladly  would  I  attach 
you  to  my  country  and  myself  for 
life !  Hear  me,  Walstein  1 1  must  win 
you  to  the  purpose  which  prompted 
my  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to 
Paris.  I  want  the  assistance  of  a  taste- 
ful artist  to  arrange  and  preserve  die 
numerous  objects  of  fine  art  which 
abundant  wealth  and  a  long  residence 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  have  en^ 
abled  me  to  accumulate.  You  are  the 
very  man  to  accomplish  my  purpose ; 
and  if,  at  your  convenience,  you  wiH 
follow  me  with  your  family  to  Eng- 
land, you  may  divide  the  year  between 
my  London  residence  and  a  spacious 
mansion  which  I  possess  in  a  romantic 
inland  county.  Employment  to  your 
taste  will  not  be  wanting ;  and,  while 
you  render  me  invaluable  assistance, 
you  will  enjoy  abundant  leisure  to 
pursue  your  professional  labour." 

*'  I  cannot  hesitate,  my  lord,"  said 
the  gratified  artist,  **  to  embrace  a 
proposal  so  flattering.  My  wife  And 
I  are  orphans ;  our  native  country  has 
neither  hold  nor  claim  upon  us,  snd  t 
doubt  not  her  ready  acquiescence." 

"  Walstein,"  said  the  Earl,  while 
the  deadly  palenessof  some  heart-rend^ 
ing  emotion  overspread  his  counted 
nance,  "  your  ready  assent  to  my  pro- 
posal afibrds  me  the  only  consolation 
of  which  I  am  now  susceptible.  My 
soul  sickens  with  despair  at  the  sad 
necessity  of  relinquishing  for  ever  this 
lovely  and  incomparable  woman ;  who 
has,  i  believe,  apprised  you  of  our  ap^ 
preaching  separation.  I  confess  that 
I  am  still  too  worldly,  and  too  im- 
passioned, to  discern  the  necessity  of 
thus  snapping  asunder  the  chords  of 
long  established  sympathy;  but  to  a 
man  of  your  more  rigid  sense  of  moral 
duty,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn, 
that  the  Confessor  of  Cecilia  has  awa^ 
kened  her  to  a  conviction  that  she  has 
mistaken  the  path  to  happiness  in  this 
life,  and  to  salvation  in  the  next  I 
have  resented,  perhaps  too  warmly, 
the  interferenceof.this  venerable  priest; 
whose  purity  of  heart  and  conduct  re* 
deems  almost  the  errors  of  his  creed, 
and  whose  powerful  reasoning  has  all 
but  convinced  me  that  the  Catholic  re^ 
ligion,  when  honestly  administered 
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b  better  suited  thuA  any  other  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  impassioDed  and 
indolent  Italians;  but  Cecilia,  for 
.whom  his  regard  is  truly  paternal,  has 
.constrained  me  to  admit  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives.  He  hail  often,  with 
burning  zeal  and  eloquence,  remon* 
strated  against  the  unhallowed  nature 
of  our  connexion,  but  in  yain,  until 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  roused  in  the 
heart  of  this  high*minded  woman,  that 
^ronge9t  of  all  human  sympathies,  a 
mother  8  love.  Of  this  master-feeling, 
her  confessor  well  knew  how  to  avail 
himself,  and  by  painting  in  strong 
colours  the  certain  reaction  of  her 
transgression  upon  her  innocent  off- 
^spring,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  a  sense 
of  nenitenoe  and  humiliation  which 
jshe  bad  not  resolution  to  acknowledge 
to  me  until  it  had  greatly  impaired 
her  health  and  happiness.  In  vain  I 
sought,  by  impassioned  appeals  and  re- 
monstrances,  to  shake  the  firm  resolve 
of  this  heroic  woman,  whose  affections 
never  cleaved  to  me  more  intensely 
than  when  she  told  me  that  we  roust 
part  for  ever :  that  she  had  lived  too 
long  for  earthly  passions  only,  and 
would  henceforward  devote  herself  to 
her  infant  and  her  God.  Her  health 
visibly  suffered  in  the  struggle,  and  at 
length  I  assented  to  our  separation, 
conditioning,  however,  that  instead  of 
retiring  to  a  convent,  she  should  ac- 
cept and  reside  upon  an  estate  I  had 
purchased  near  Lausanne;  and  that 
with  a  view  to  benefit  her  health,  she 
should  first  accompany  me  to  Paris. 
But  enough  of  this.  Let  me  see  you  to- 
morrow ;  and  meanwhile  inform  your 
wife  of  mv  proposal." 

The  following  and  four  succeeding 
daVB  enabled  the  indefatigable  and  ra- 
pid artist  to  complete  an  admirable 
pmrtrait  of  Cecilia.  Lord  C.  requested 
Walstein  to  convey  it  for  him  to  Ens- 
land,  and  proceeded  with  the  lovely 
original  to  Paris,  while  the  painter, 
accelerating  his  own  departure,  quitted 
Nuremburg  forever,  and  travelling  by 
easv  stages  through  Holland,  embark- 
ed for  Harwich,  and  reached  the  man- 
sion of  Lord  C.  in  London,  a  few  days 
after  the  noble  owner. 

The  immensity  of  the  British  capi- 
tal, and  the  numerous  collections  of 
fine  art  which  adorn  it,  occupied  and 
delighted  Walstein  for  several  weeks  ; 
ieifter  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
wife  and  child  to  the  Earl's  magnifi- 


cent seat  in  a  jpictareaqne  inland  conn. 
ty,  where  he  found  a  rare  combinatioQ 
of  every  thin^  exquisite  in  fine  art, 
and  beautiful  m  external  nature. 

On  the  arrival  of  hia  noUe  patron  a 
few  days  later,  the  young  painter  im- 
mediately entered  on  his  vocation,  and 
assisted  Uie  fine  taste  of  the  Earl  by 
his  professional  tact  in  the  diatribo^ 
tion  of  the  numerous  paintings,  sta- 
tues, and  bronses,  which  adorned  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  house  of  C. ; 
while  his  admirable  skill  in  painting 
was  exercised  in  restoring  some  da* 
maged  pictures  of  the  old  mssten. 

While  thus  engaged,  about  a  week 
after  the  Earl's  arrival,  a  letter  with  a 
black  seal  and  a  foreign  post  mark 
was  delivered  to  Lord  C,  who  per- 
used it  with  obvious  and  growing 
alarm :  at  length  his  features  collapsed 
with  agon^,  and  he  fell  back  seDseiess 
in  his  chair.  Walstein  flew  to  bis  as- 
sistance, opened  a  contiguous  window, 
and  a  fresh  breeze,  which  filled  the 
apartment,  soon  restored  the  Earl  to 
consciousness.  Rising  with  effort  from 
his  chair,  he  gave  the  fatal  letter  to 
Walstein,  and  turned  in  deep  and  un- 
controllable emotion  to  the  window. 
In  trembling  haste  the  painter  glanced 
over  the  pages,  and,  with  inexpressi- 
ble sorrow,  read  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence of  Cecilia's  death  at  Lausanne, 
aftfr  a  rapid  decline. 

The  unhsppy  nobleman,  who  bad 
indulged  a  latent  hope  that  thisolyect 
of  his  idolatry  woula  ere  long  be  wea- 
ried of  seclusion,  and  permit  him  to 
rgoin  her  in  Switzerland,  waa  aunck 
by  this  disastrous  intelligence  ss  widi 
a  bolt  of  lightning.  His  powerful 
frame  yielded  to  the  shock^a  brain- 
fever  of  wasting  violence  hurried  him 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution ;  and,  du- 
ring a  long  and  deadly  crisis,  the  grate- 
ful Walstein  watched  his  couch  with 
tender  and  unwearied  solicitude  At 
hngth  the  native  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution, aided  by  the  consummate  skill 
of  his  nhysidan,  turned  the  nicely- 
balanced  scales ;  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment appeared,  and  the  Earl,  after 
many  weeks  of  extreme  debility,  arose 
an  aged  and  altered  man.  His  dark 
hair  was  tinged  with  grey;  hfc  fine 
person  was  wasted  by  fever  and  long 
confinement  to  his  bed;  his  features, 
once  glowing  with  health  and  youjn, 
with  sunny  hope  and  happiness,  exhi- 
bited a  sad  and  fixed  severity  of  aspect, 
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«nd  for  many  months  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  redose,  refoaiDg  all  society  save 
that  of  WaUiein. 

His  in&nt  daughter  arrived  during 
his  illness,  with  her  Italian  nur^^ 
from  Lausanne,  and  grew  daily  in 
health  and  beauty  undc^r  the  maternal 
care  of  Amelia;  hut  to  her  afflicted 
fiither  she  brought  no  immediate  con- 
solation, nor  indeed  had  he  for  some 
time  resolution  to  behold  her. 

For  seroral  years  the  passion  of 
Lord  C.  for  the  beautiful  and  highly- 
gifted  Italian  had  been  a  worship,  a 
religion ;  and  so  inordinate,  bb  to  ex« 
dude  all  sound  and  operative  devo- 
tional feding.  He  bad  never  been 
d^dentin  tlmt  enthusiastic  but  cheap 
admiration  of  virtue  which  is  common 
to  all  generous  and  noble  natures;  hut 
in  sdf-denying  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  consdence,  he  had  been  want- 
iiig:  nor  was  it  until  his  worldly  spi- 
rit bad  been  bruised  and  humbled  by 
this  sudden  bereavement,  that  a  sense 
ot  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  flashed  upon  him.  Wal- 
stdo,  whose  well-regulated  mind  was 
deeply  tinctured  wiui  devotional  feel- 
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ings,  hsiled  with  delight  the  eaiiiest 
toicens  of  a  disposition  in  his  noble 
patron  to  seek  the  light,  and  life,  ana 
consolation  of  revealed  religion,  that 
only  gift  of  Heaven  which  pssseth  not 
awav.  Slowly,  but  gratefully  and 
gladly,  did  the  searching  mind  of  Lord 
C.  aamit  the  cheering  hopes  with 
which  the  unaffectedly  pious  Waktdn 
essayed  to  guide  and  comfort  him. 
His  clear  and  powerful  intellect  de- 
tected at  a  glance  the  utter  fallacy  and 
barrenness  of  passive  belief ,  that  com* 
mon  refuge  of  fanatics  and  hypocrites, 
who  sacrifice  no  favourite  vice,  and 
degrade  religion  into  discipline  aiid 
form.  He  fought  and  found  that 
firm  and  living  faith,  that  inward 
stirring  principle  of  good  which  aflects 
the  heart  and  influences  the  oondnca. 
Thus  guided  and  controlled,  he  made 
a  noble  use  of  that  moral  influence 
which  mental  power,  conjoined  with 
exdted  views  and  large  possessions, 
bestows  on  the  possessor ;  and  ere  long 
found  peace  of  mind  in  the  rewarding 
consdousness  of  being  "  useful  in  hia 
generation." 
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Wx  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  Author  of  "  Annals  of  the 
BnTsh,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  &c.  has  just  finished  a  New  Work,  under  the 
title  of  "  My  Landlady  and  Hsa  Lodgsbs."  The  MS.  is  expected  by  the 
first  ship  from  New  York,  and  the  Work  will  be  published  without  delay. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A  New  Work  will  shortly  appear,  entitled,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and 
on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mankind.  By  the  late 
Jonathan  Dymond,  Author  of  *•*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the 
Principles  of  Christianity,"  &c.  &c.     Forming  Two  Octavo  Volumes. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr  Sharon  Turner*s  Modern  History  of  England ;  containing 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  ;  with  Chapters  on  the  Corruptions 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  which  occasioned  the  Reformation ;  on  the  Riss 
and  Progress  of  Luther ;  on  the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
and  on  die  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
.  Exemplars  of  Tudor  Architecture,  adapted  to  Modem  HabiUtions ;  with  illustra. 
tive  Details,  selected  from  Ancient  Edifices ;  and  Observations  on  the  Furnitufc  of 
the  Tudor  Period.    By  T.  F.  Hunt,  Architect,  &c.  &c. 

An  Essay  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  shewing  the  Advantages  of  Medical  Treatment  in 
early  Infancy ;  with  Observations  on  congenital  Deafness.  By  T.  Harrison  Cuxtia, 
Surgeon  Aurist  to  the  King. 

Reginald  Trevor,  or  the  Welsh  Loyalists,  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  3  vols. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
*  Mayor,  Architectural  Hints,  comprising  Designs  for  Public  and  Private  Edifices,  by 
Mr  Laing,  F.A.S.  Architect  and  Surveyor;  with  illustrative  Letter-press,  and  a 
Statement  and  Memorial  (as  an  Appendix)  of  the  Circumstances  attending  the  par-' 
tial  failure  in  the  building  of  the  Custom-house  of  the  Port  of  London  ;  also.  Stric- 
tures on  the  Public  Buildings  of  the  present  era.    In  1  vol.  4tOi 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Colling* 
wood  will  be  shortly  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Publishers  of  the «'  Boy's  Own  Book*'  have  nearly  ready  the  Young  Lady*s  Book, 
a  Novel  and  Elegant  Volume,  highly  embellished,  devoted  to  the  most  favourite 
pursuits  and  reaeations  of  Young  Ladies. 

The  Rev.  S.  Wix  has  a  volume  of  Sermons,  on  the  Beatitndes,  and  the  Lord*g  Prayer, 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Kennedy,  Lecturer  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  is  preparing  a 
New  Edition  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^scfaylus,  to  be  accompanied  with  the  German 
Version  of  Voss,  and  a  NewEnglish  Translation  in  blank  verse,  with  copious  Notea, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  aiid  Indexes.     In  royal  8vo. 

Tractatos  Varii  lotegri ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  valuable  Productions  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Turton,  Re. 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.    8vo. 

A  Guide  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  Museum,  with  numerous  Engravings,  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

The  second  volume  of  Round's  Botanio  Garden,  with  engraved  Title^  Index,  ftc. 

The  Rev.  F.  Valpy,  author  of  the  '^  Second  Greek  Delectus,*'  is  preparing  for  pob* 
lication  a  Second  Latin  Delectus,  with  copious  English  Notes  at  the  end.  It  is  io. 
tended  as  a  Sequel  to  Dr  Valpy's  Latin  Delectus. 

The  Rev.  J.  Seager,  who  lately  edited  *'  Viger  on  the  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language,'* 
has  in  the  press,  Hoogeveen  on  the  Greek  Particles,  translated  into  English,  and 
abridged,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  It  ia  his  intention  to  publish  Boa  and  Henpann'tm 
the  same  plan. 

The  Rev.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  has  a  volume  of  Sermons 
in  the  press. 

Friendly  Advice  to  My  Poor  Neighbours,  in  a  series  of  Cottage  Tales  and  Dialogues. 
By  a  Layman.     In  one  volume,  12mo. 

In  the  press,  an  Account  of  the  Fellowship,  Scholarship,  and  Exhibitions  attached  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Public,  and  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  chartered  Companies,  and  corporate  Bodies;  giving  the  Names  of  the  Found- 
ers, and  a  Statement  of  the  Qualifications  requisite  tor  the  respective  Candidates. 
In  small  8vo. 
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The  Re?.  T.  Huntingrord  has  a  volume  in  the  pren,  upon  the  Intierme^Ute  State  of 

die  Soul  after  Dcm£. 
Ecckuastkal  Annals  from  the  Commenoenient  of  S.cripture  History  to  the  16th  Cen- 

tnry.    Translated  and  abridged  from  the  ^atin  of  Professor  Spafiheim  of  Leydeo. 

Bj  dtt  Re¥.  G.  Wright  In  1  vol.  8ro. 

LONDON  PUBLISHED. 

Aifeetion^s  Offering,  for  1829,  18mo,  4i. 

Annual  Biographj  and  Obituary  for  the  years  1M7-8,  8vo,  159. 

Aichbold's  Cammon  Pleas*  Practice,  2  vols.  }2mo,  L.1,  Is. 

Aahwdl  on  Parturition,  Svo,  18s. 

Art  (The)  of  Latin  Poetry,  8vo,  8s. 

Barton's  New  Year's  Eve,  and  other  Poems,  8ro,  9s. 

Bajley  on  Fines  and  Recoyeries,  8ro,  14s. 

Beauties  of  St  Frsncis  De  Sales,  fscap.  8vo,  8*. 

Beck's  Index  to  Euripides,  8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

Bc^mgton*s  Jonmsl,  8to,  10s.  6d. 

Bihle  Poetry,  12mo,  4s. 

Boodi's  Pcdo-Baptism,  3  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  16s. 

Bridge's  Jamaica,  VoL  II.  8vo,  15s. 

Byrth's  Selection  ot  Hymns,  18mo,  2s.  6d. 

Bythewood's  Precedents,  VoL  I.  8ro,  L.1,  Ss. 

Carpenter's  Scripture  Difficulties,  8ro,  10s. 

Castdisn,  (The)  by  the  Author  of ''  Oomez  Ariss."  3  vols,  small  8to,  L.1 ,  Us  6  J. 

Conversatians  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  18mo>  2s.  fid.  half-bound. 

Cairktian  Records,  18mo,  3s.  6d. 

Cburdiyard  Gleanings,  12mo,  5s. 

Croker's  Legends  of  the  Lakes,  2  vols,  fscap.  188. 

Davy's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Suffolk,  imp.  4to,  L.8,  8:1. 


East  (The)  India  Register,  1829,  10s. 

EkflMots  oi  Oeography,  12mo,  2s.  half-bound. 

English  History  Made  Easy,  18mo,  3s.  8d.  half  bound. 

Ethics  for  Children,  18mo,  2s.  6d.  half-bound/ 

Father  Alfred's  Elements  of  Knowledge,  18mo,  3s.  half-bonnd. 

Flood's  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  Vol.  I.  12mo,  5s. 

Foffsjrtfa's  Medicsl  Jurisprudence,  12mo,  10s.  fid. 

Friendly  and  Sensible  Advice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England.     Fourth  edition. 

Edited  by  the  Key.  W.  P.  Hook,  M.A. 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Leo,  VoL  II.  4to,  IaI,  10s. 
Gift  (The)  of  an  Unde,  18mo,  3s. 
Godwin's  (Mrs)  Wsnderer's  Legacy,  post  8to,  88.  fid. 
Hall's  CJndge)  Letten  from  the  West,  8vo,  12s. 
Hinton  on  MMisterial  (^salification,  12rao,  2s. 
History  of  BoUsnbee  and  Clinkataboo,  ISmo,  3s.  fid. 
Home's  Hampton  Lectures  for  1828,  8to,8s. 

How  to  be  Happy  ;  or.  Fairy  Gifts,  with  Six  Plates,  12mo,  6s.  half-bound. 
Hungarian  Tales,  by  the  Author  of «'  Lsttre  de  Cachet,"  3  vols.  sm.  8vo,  L.  1,  Us.  fid. 
Irring's  Sermons,  Lectures,  &c.  3  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  fid. 
Jew  Exile,  2  vols.  l2mo,  lOs. 
Josephine's  Memoirs,  (English),  8vo,  10s.  fid. 
Josephine's  Memoirs,  French,  Vol.  II.  8vo,  8s. 
Jonnisy  from  the  Bank  to  Barnes,  I2mp,  5s. 
Kitchuer's  Housekeeper's  Ledger,  18^,  3s.  hf-bd. 
Landseer's  'ftlonkeyana,  complete,  royal  4to,  PrinU,  L.2,  Us,--imp.  4 to,  Proofs, 

L.3,  3s_Proofs  before  Letters,  L.fi,  fis. 
Le  Pedt  Bijoa  for  1829, 8s.  silk. 
Letters  from  an  Eastern  Colony,  8vo,  7s« 
Man  (The)  of  Two  Lives,  2  vols,  post  Bvo,  18s. 
Hstheson's  Advice -to  Religious  Inquirers,  12mo,  4». 
Medical  Calends,  or  Student's  Guide  to  the  Schools,  l2mo,  4s. 
Meny  Thoughts  for  Merry  Mortals,  obhmg  folio,  5s. 
BJ  ills  on  a  Future  State,  8vo,  fis. 
Neele's  Literary  Remains,  sm.  8vo,  12s. 
Nichol's  Law  Assistant,  8vo,  (k. 
Objections  to  Israel's  Restoration,  12rao,  3s.  fid. 
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PanonuDa  of  the  Rhine,  &€•  4to,  lOs.  6d.  in  a  caie. 

Parke*!  Contre  Project  to  Humphreysian  Code,  royal  8?0y  15a. 

Peer*!  Typical  Instruction,  8vo,  148. 

Pinnock*B  Young  Gentleman*8  Library,  18mo,  7s«  6d. 

Potter  on  the  Sense  of  Words,  8vo,  98. 

Pomological  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  royal  8vo,  L.S,  Se. 

Precedents  of  Private  Bills,  8vo,  L.1,  48. 

Protestant  (The),  a  Tale  of  Queen  Mary,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

ProTis's  Account  of  the  Menai  and  Conway  Suspension  Bridges,  17  Platci,  folio, 

L.7,  7s—- Large  Paper,  L.10,  lOs. 
Rapot'B  (Rear-Admiral)  New  System  of  Signals,  4to,  L.1, 6s. 
Richard's  Treatise  on  Nenrous  Disorders,  small  8vo,  8s. 
Rigby  on  Parturition,  12mo,  6s. 
Ricdiie's  Tales  and  Confessions,  sm.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Roscoe*8  Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Ricd,  2  toIs.  8vo,  L.1,  Is. 
Rose's  Ariosto,  Vol.  VI.  sm.  870,  9s.  6d. 
Saunders  on  Pleading  and  Evidence,  2  vols.  6to,  L«2. 
Simplicity  of  Health,  12mo,  48. 
Smedley'B  Saul  at  Eodor,  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
Soame's  Reformation,  12mo,  68.  6d. 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  &c  l2mo,  7s.  6d. 
Spirit  of  the  Age  Newspaper,  12mo,  7s.  6d. 
Statutes  at  large.  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  4to,  L.1,  4s_8vo,  L.1,  28. 
Stewart  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Story  of  Isabel,  3  vols.  l2mo,  L.1,  Is. 

Sunday  Book,  Moral  Discourses  for  Young  Persons,  2  vols.  IBmo,  Ds. 
Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
,  Woman,  2  vols,  post  8to,  18s. 

Thomson's  Suggestions  to  Young  Attorneys,  12mo,  12s. 
Thomas's  Jurisprudence,  6vo,  16s. 
Time's  Telescope,  1829,  Oa. 

Tower  Menagerie,  with  100  Engravings,  8vo,  L.1,  Is.  hf-bd. 
Trials  of  Life,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  Us.  6d. 
Tuson's  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  iSmo^  7b*  8d. 
Wadd  on  Corpulency,  &e.  8vo,  8s.  8d. 
Wallace  on  Medical  Education,  8vo,  6s. 
Wellbeloved  on  Highways,  8vo,  18s. 
Wilcock  on  the  Poor  Laws,  8to,  189. 
Wilson  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  12mo,  7b*  6d. 
Young's  Imprisonment  in  Portugal,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH. 

lUusirations  of  Zoology,  beine  Representations  of  New,  Rare,  or  otherwise  Remark- 
able Subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature  ;  with  De* 
scriptive  Letter-press.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Na« 
tural  History  Society.     In  Atlas  Quarto,  price  188.,  No.  VI. 

The  Games  of  the  Match  at  Chess  Played  between  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Chess 
Clubs,  in  1824,  6, 6,  7,  and  8,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Chess 
Club. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  No.  IV.  price  5e.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  ftom  November  13th  to  Dec  2d  1828,  Report. 
ed  by  Patrick  Sbaw  and  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esqrs.  advocates.  VoL  VIL  Part  I. 
68.  6d. 

The  Forest  Sanctuary  ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Felicia  Hemani.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion  with  Additions,  in  foolscap,  8vo,  price  88.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Intestinal  Worms  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
WUliam  Rhind,  Surgeon. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany.     No.  XIX.  price  4s. 

Constable's  Misc«Uany,  Vols.  XXXIV.  &  XXXV.  38.  6d.  each. 

The  New  Scots  Afagaiine.     No>.  I.  &  II.  Is.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.    No.  XIX.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Musical  Album.     No.  I. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    Second  Series.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    No.  XCVIII.  Price  28. 
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Wheat 
ltt,...82a.  Od. 
Sd,     7dB.0d. 
3d,  ...70s.  Od. 


£DINBURGH.-M7<ifi.  14. 


Barley. 
l8t,...408.  Od. 
2d,. ..388.  Od. 
3d,  ...34s.  Od. 


Oati. 
let,...27s<  Od. 
2d,  ...25s.  6d. 
3d,  ...208.  Od. 


Pease  ft  Beans. 

Ist 37b.  6d. 

2d, 358.  Od. 

3d, ...  .30s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  per  Jtnperiai  quarter,  £3,  1 6s.  2d.  l-4ib. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  13. 


Beef  (16  osb  per  lb.)  Os.  3d.  to    Os.  7d. 

JMatun     .    .    .     Os.  4id.  to    Os.  7d. 

Ved Os.  9d.  to     Is.  Od. 

Pork     ....       Ob.  4d.  to    Os.  6d. 

Iiamb,  per  quarter   128.  Od.  to  158.  Od. 

TaUow,  per  ewt.  .  32s.  6d.  to  338.  9d. 


Quartern  Loaf .  .  Os.  lid.  to  Is.  Od. 
Potatoes  (16  lb.)  .  Os.  3d.  to  Os.  4d. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 
Salt  ditto,  per  ewt.  708.  Od.  to  74s.  Od. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  Os.  9d.  to  Os.  lOd. 
Eggs,  per  dosen      .    Os.  lid.  to    Is.    Od. 


HADDINGTON.— J^an.  9. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  Beans. 

l8t,...678-  Od.     l8t,...39s.  9d.     l8t,...30s.  Od.     lst,...348.  Od.     lst,...36s.  Od. 

2d,...738.  Od.    2d,...388.  Od.     2d,  ...24s.  Od.     2d,  ...33b.  Od.     2d,  ...33s.  Od. 

3d,  ...54s.  Od.     3d,  ...368.  Od.    3d,  ...228.  Od.    3d,  ...SOs.  6d.    3d,  ...30s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat,  per  imperial  quarter,  jC3,  12s.  Id.  3-12ths. 

Average  Pricet  of  Com  in  England  and  WaUt^from  the  Returns  received  in  the 

Week  ended  Jan.  2. 

WbosL  751.  lid.— Butey,  Stt.  and  Od.— Oats»  S48.  8d.— Rye,  47a.  fld.-.BeiDfl«  386. 3d.-<-Pe8se,  99s.  S(L 

Wincfaetter  Weekly  Average. 

AflRCsate  ATeracB  br  whidi  the  duty  oa  Foreign  Corn  now  in  bond  is  ragulated,  for  last  rix  weeks. 

WbSO^  4d.--£arfa]b  378.  lid.— Oats,  158.  Ud.— Rye,  448.  lOd.— Beans,  39a.  4d.-.peaie,  41s.  3d 


London  Com  Exchange,  Jan.  13. 


Wheat,  red,  6kl  —to- 


White  pease  .  36  to  40 
Ditto,  boUeiB  40  to  48 
Small  Beans,  new—  to  — 
Ditto,  old  .  .  45  to  51 
Tiek  ditto,  new  33  to  37 


Ditto,  old 
Feed  oats  . 
New  ditto  . 
Poland  ditto 
^few  ditto  . 
Potato  ditto 
Fine  ditto  . 
Scotch  .  . 
Flour,  per  sack 
Ditto, 
Bran 


Seeds,  ^c. 
,  d. 


Tares,  per  hsh.  —  to  —  o 
"'     .White,.    7  to  8  0 


—  Brown,  new  8  to  1 1  0 
Tenilps,  bah.     7  to  10  0 

—  Red&neen9tolS0 

—  White  .  8  to  — II 
Caraway,  ewt.  4f  to  46  0 
Canary,  per  qr.  5S  to  56  0 
CiacpieFoin  ;38to410 
Bape  Seed,  per  last. 


—  to- 
ss to  26 
18  to  24 
24  to  30 
SO  to  27 
83  to  27 

—  to  — 
S9to35 
70  to  75 
60  to  65 

7to   8 


9.  d. 


Rye  GraM  36  to  40  0 
Ribgrass  .  .  ^-  to  —  0 
Ck>Ter,redcwt50  to  65  0 
—  White  .  65  to  90  0 
Foreign  red      45  to  63  0 

White52  to  70 1> 

Coriander  .  18  to  SI  0 
Trefoil  .  .  S9to38  0 
Lintseed  feed  —  to  —  0 
L.3S,  Foreign,  L.—  L.— 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Eng.  .  10  6  to  11  6 
Scotch  .  10  6  to  11  4 
Irish       .      9    0  to  11  3 


Foreign         —  0  to  —  0  Amer.  pw  196  lb. 

Da  in  bond   —  0  to  —  0  Sweet,  bond  —  0  to  —  0 

DsvIav   raw  <smk.  Caii.    <Ia  n  *M n 


Liverpool,  Jan.  9. 
d.     a.  d, 


9.  d.     8.  d 

Irish   .    .    3S  0to38  0 
Flour,  English, 
p.  S40  lb.  fine  58  0  to  60  0 
Irish       .     44  0  to  58  0 


Bariey,per601bs. 
Eng.   .    .    5    3  to  6    { 
Scotch     .      ~    to    — 
Irish   ..    5    0  to  5    6 
Foreign  .    5    3  to  5 
Oata,  per  43  lb. 
Eng.   .    .    3  11  to  4 
Irish   .    .    3  10  to  4 
Scotch     .    3  10  to  4 
For.  in  bondO    0  to  0 
Rye,perqr.37  0  to  40 
Malt,perqr.64  0to7S 
Beans,  per  q. 
English  .    45  0  to  48 
Irish      .    41  0  to  43 
Rapeseed    —     to    - 
Pease.  gTey34  0  to  38 
—White     46  0  to  SO 
Indian  corn,  p.  480  lb. 
Red, .    .    37  0  to  10 
White.   .    37  0  to  40 
Oatmeal,  per  S40  lb 


Sour,  do.  .  —  0  to  —  0 
Bran,p.Sllb.l  Stol  4 

Butter,  Beef,  ^c. 

Butter,p.cwt «.  d.  »,  d, 
Belfast  77  0  to  78  0 
Newry  .  70  0  to  —  0 
Waterford  66  0  to  —  0 
Cork,pic.Sd  71  Oto7S  0 
3d,  dry  71  0  to  7S  0 
Beef,  p.  tierce. 

—  Mess        92  0  to  ICO  0 

—  p.  barrel  ..  0  to  —  0 
Pork,  p.  bL 

—  Mess    .    CO  0  to  70  0 

—  half  do.  40  0  to  45  0 
Bacon,  p.  ewt. 

Short  mids.  40  0  to  41  0 
Sides  .  .  40  0  to  —  0 
Hams,  dry  —  0  to  —  0 
Green  .    ,    _  o  to  —  0 


Engli>h,    32  0  to  38    0  SJd:rf.p.c7s  0  to  «  0 
acotcii   .    ^>     to  —    0 


Weekly  Price  t 

7f  Stocks,  fn 
1st 

wt  \st  to  22d  I 
8th. 

Oecemher. 
15tb. 

22d. 

Bank  stock, .»....«. 

3  per  cent  reduced,  „„»^„^^„..„ 
3  per  cent  consoln,  ^^„,^^^^^^^ 

3)  per  cent  consols, 

^ew  4  per  crntcons......^^,*.,....... 

207 
8d|  6  5} 

io.«i 

19}  7-16 

67    72 

851    71 

2084    9 

86|  i  6| 

70 
191 

64        66 
107f.  16c. 

209^    9 
86l         i 

62 

61     63 
lOOf.  86c. 

209      9 
86        i 

62 

Long  Annuities,.^^^....^^^^.^.. 

Exchequer  hillH, ,» 

Exchequer  bilb,  8iD*»^..^..^^>..^, 

Cimsob  foracc  ».«• « 

French  5  per  cents 

61    63 

87*      i 

106f.  90c. 
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Course  of  Exchanffe^^^an.  9— Anuterdaniy  12  :  1,  Ditto,  at  sight,  11 ;  19.  Rot- 
terdam, 12:  H.  Antwerp,  12:  IJ.  HamliuTgh,  18  s  111.  Altoda,  13:  11}.  PariaSdaja* 
sight,  25 :  35.  Ditto,  25 :  60.  Bourdeaux,  25 :  65.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  151  :  O. 
Petershurg,  per  rouble,  10 :  0.  Berlin,  0  :  0.  Vienna,  10 :  2.  Trieste,  10  :  2.  l^nAr^A^ 
37^.  Cadis,  37i.  BUboa,37i.  Barcelona,  36^.  Seyille,  36f.  Gibraltar,  46.  Leghorn, 
43.  Genoa,  25 :  42^.  Venioe,  47i.  MalU^  0.  Naples,  39}.  f^ermo,  p.  oz.  120^.  las- 
bon,  45).  Oporto,  46^.  Rio  Janeiro,  0.  Bahia,  35|.  Buente  Ajrres,  0.  Dublin,  21 
days*  sight,  I4.     Cork^  l^. 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  02.^Foteign  gold,  in  bars^  £3  :  17  :  lOid.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3 :  16  :  Od.  New  Dollars,  48.  9|d.  Silver  In  bars,  stand.  Os.  Od. 


LONDON  PBICES  CURRENT,  Jan.  9. 


ASHES,  Canada  Pot,  lit.  cwt    35t  0 


36    6 

Si    0 

34    0 

0    0 

L.1S  10 


31t  0 
35  0 
U 

51 
65 


L.50 
25 
48 

100 


United  States  Pot 

Pearls    . 

Russia  Pearls 
BRISTLES,  St  Petenb.  cwt. 
COFFEE,  in  Bond 

Jamaica  onUnarr  cwt.        . 
good  ordinary       . 
fine  ordinary         . 
low  middling 
middling 
good  da  and  tine 

Mocha         .... 
CORK,  Spanish,  ton     . 

Oporto         .... 

Paro 

French        .... 
COTTON,  per  lb. 

Grenada     .       •       ,       . 

Berbice  and  Demerata 

New  Orleans      .       . 

Bowed  Georgia 

Bahia         .... 

Pemambuco       .       . 

Madras        .... 

Bengal        .... 

Smyrna       ..,,.«    Y 

FLAX,  Riga  PTR,  ton,  new   L.87  10 

DC,         .       .       33    0 

Petersburg,  12  head  S6    0 

Liebau,  4  brand         .       .       33    0 
HEMP,  Riga,  Rhine,  ton        L.40    0 

Petersburg,  clean      .  38  10 

OutshoC      ....       34    0 

Half  clean  ...       34    0 

HOPS,  New  East  Kent  Pocketo  L.4  10 

New  Kent  Pockets  .         4  15 

Sussex        ....         40 

East  Kent  Bags         .       .         5    5 

1826  Pockets  .       .         5  12 

IRON,  CCND,  bd.  ton  L.18    0 

PSI 16 

Swedish      .       .       ,      ^       14 
INDIGO.  E.  I.  fine  Uue,  bd.  lb.  98 


too  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
12  15 


84 
43 
50 
54 
67 
82 

120 
80 
30 
60 

120 


-•  61 


Fine  Violet  and  Purple 
ordinary,      •       . 
good  and  mid.  do. 
LEATHER,  per  lb. 
Butts,  50  to  56 
Ditto,  60  to  65 
Hides,  crop,  45  to  50. 
Do.  35  to  40 

British  for  dress 
Calfskins  .       . 
Horse  hides 
LIME  JUICE,      . 
OIL.  per  tun,  253  gallons. 
Whale.  Greenl. without  casks  L.25  15 


Cod,  in  casks 

Seal.  Pale 

—  Brown        .       • 

Palm,  African,  per  cwt    . 

Spermaceti         .       , 

Whale,  South  Sea     . 

Linseed,  per  cwL 

Galiiwlvner  tun  of  252  galls 
PlTcfi;  British,  per  cwt. 

Stockholm         .       . 

American 

Archangel  . 

PIMENTO,  Jamaica,  per  lb. 


25  0 
28  10 
24  0 
28s  0 
80  0 
29 

0 
48 

6 

9 

5 

7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7* 


8 

7t 

V 
I* 

8 
0 

34  0 
36  10 
34    0 


42 

39 

36 

86 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6  6 
4  12 
6    6 


7 
19 
17 
15 


10s  0 
9    5 

7  5 

8  11 


—  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

29s  0 


SPIRITS. 
Brandy,  Cognae,  imp.  gaL 
Geneva  .       .       .       . 

Rum,  Jamaica,  14  a  20  O.P. 
Leeward  Islands,  P.  6t  UJP. 
SUGAR,  per  cwt. 
Jamaica,  Brown 

Middling         .       .      . 

Good       .... 

Fine        .... 
Demeiaza  and  St  Kltts     . 
Grenada     .       .       •       . 
Barbadoes 
Hayannah.  brown 

White      .... 

Fine  ditto 
East  India,  biowa     . 

White      .       *      .      . 
REFINED  SUGARS. 
Lumps       .... 

Fine       .... 
Loaves       .       ;       .       . 

^ne        .... 
Powder      .... 
Double,  ordinary  • 

Fine         .... 
Molasses     .... 
TALLOW,  Peterbg.  YC.  cwt 

White  •  ... 

Soap     •  ... 

Archangel  .'       ' 

Siberia     .  ... 

Home  melted 
TAR,  Virginia       . 
Archangel 
Stockholm 
TOBACCO,  Kentucky,  per  lb. 

Virginia,  ordinary  . 

Part  blacks      . 

Middling  black       .       ! 
Maryland  scrubs 

Brown  and  lealV    . 

Coloury  and  yefiow 
WINE,  per  pipe. 
Port,  per  138  gallons 
Lisbon,  per  pipe 
Madeira,  per  110  gi 

West  IndU,  ditto 

East  India,  ditto 
Sherry,  per  butt 
Mountain,  per  126  gallons 
Teneriffe,  per  120  gallons 
Spanish,  red,  per  126  gallons 
Claret,  per  hhd.  for  Dy. 
French,  White,  ditto 


Ss  10  to  4  6 
2  5  2  6 
8  8  3  10 
2    6         S    4 


£2  18 

2  19 
8  S 
8  7 
S  II 
2  U 
2  15 

1  10 

2  0 
2  7 
1  1 
1  14 

8  13 
4    4 

4  0 
4  12 

4  8 

5  0 
5  10 

22t  0 
99S  0 
40  0 
38  6 
38  6 
89  0 
0 
0 


0 
13 
14 
15    6 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WOODS,  per 

Fustic  Jamaica 

Cuba        .       . 

South  Amerioaa 
Braail  Wood 
Boxwood 
Lignumvitse 
Nicaragua  . 

Logwood.  Jamaica 

Honduras 

Campeachy 

St  Domingo     . 
Mahooant,  per  foot. 
Jamaica 
Honduras 
Cuba 
St  Domingo 


L.22 
20 
50 
27 
35 
25 
20 
24 
12 
36 
34 


L.7    0 
10  10 

5    0 
33 
14 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

0 


2  18 

3  S 
8    7 

8  10 
5  9 
S  5 
S  14 

1  15 

9  6 

2  10 
I  7 
9    0 

4  8 

5  0 
4  10 
0  0 
4  12 
0    0 

0 

0    D 

40    0 

— .    0 

88    0 

39    0 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

»    0 

—    O 

su 

0  H 
0    4 

0  6 
0  4 
0    8 


SO 
28 
60 
45 
70 
70 
30 
25 
16 
50 
36 


6  0 
9  0 
6  0 
40  0 

17   0 

9  0 
14  0 
6    5 

6  15 

7  15 
0    0 


Ot  8dtoO  ISd 
8d  14d 

IM  16d 

I7d         8Dd 


1829.3 


Monthly  Rigiiiir. 
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Mktxoeological  TABLtSy  extraeUdfrcm  ike  BtgisUr  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Obiervaimy,  CatUm-kilL 

N.B.— tlic  dfaMrvatiODt  are  made  twiee  erery  day,  at  eight  o^elock,  morning,  and  efaht  o'clock, 
cvcntng.  The  second  obaervatioo  in  the  aReraoon,  in  the  flnt  column.  If  taken  bj  the 
Rcfiater  Thetmometer. 

November, 


Nov. 


I8.999(M.45\ 
47/ 


Wind. 


sw. 

w. 

sw. 

E. 

SE. 
SB. 
SEL 

SE. 

NB. 

Chle. 

NE. 

SE.« 

SE. 

SE. 

SE. 


Forn.  cunah. 
duUaftcm. 
DaTnuMh. 
night  cold. 
Sunshine        { 
and  mild. 
Fair,  but        | 
duD. 

Sunah.  torn, 
dullaftern. 
DarfhMt, 
night  sleet. 
Fair,  dull, 
cold. 

Ditto. 

Shwrs.  rain, 
hail  and  sleet. 
Shwrs.  hail 
and  snoir. 

Keen  firost. 

Frost,  and 
very  cold. 
Day  sunth. 
rain  night. 
Rain  mom. 
and  night. 
Mom,  rain, 
W.  toggj. 


Nov. 


«{ 
«{ 

*•{ 

30  [ 


Tbar.  Barom.    Thcr.  Wlad. 


11.10 
A.il 
M.37 
A.  43 
M.35 
A.41 
M.36 
A.4f 
M.36 
A.  48 
M.36 
A.  33 
M.36 
A.  46 
H.iO 
A.  48 
M.4] 
A.  48 
M.43 
A.  48 
M.41 
A.  48 
M.40 
A.  44 
M.39 
A.  49 
M.39 
A.  44 
M.3S 
A.  36 


S9.1S0 
.105 
.420 
.591 
.799 
.535 
.695 
.580 
.37* 
.37* 
.230 


.414 
.350 
.2^0 
.280 
.132 
.13*) 
.480 
.101 
.142 


M.45\ 
A.  45/ 
M.44\ 
A.  45/ 
M.43\ 
A.  43/ 
M.47\ 
A.  46/ 
M.49\ 
A.  51/ 
M.33) 


.239  A.  53/ 


M.52I 

A.50/ 
M.50\ 
A.  47/ 
M.50I 
A.  50/ 
M.49I 
A.  49/ 
M.49\ 
172  A.  53  / 
.6i8,M.47\ 
.590' A.  47/ 


.475 
.432 
.703 
.731 
.878 
.592 


M.50I 
A.  49/ 
M.48^ 
A.  44 
M, 
A 


1.407 
A2i 


Average  of  rain,  i. 


NE. 
NW. 

SW. 
SW. 
Chle. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

sw. 
sw. 
w. 

NW. 

Cble. 
393. 


Shwrs.  rain, 
very  cold. 
JRainforen. 
and  night. 
.Shwrs.  rain, 
night  h.  rain. 
iDay  sunsh. 
night  rain. 

Day  showery. 

pay  &  night 
showery. 
Fair.  With 


Foreo.  sunsh. 
teven.  rain. 
Foreo.  dull, 
;rain  aftera. 
pay  sunsh. 
'night  h.  rain. 
!Rain,  mom. 
dayfisir. 
SuDsh.  foreo. 
I  dull  altera. 
.Shrs.  through 
the  day. 
Shrs.  sleet 
land  rain. 
pay&  night 
iheavyrain. 


December, 


t>«c^ 


i 


1  H-33 
t[A.37 
ftf-M 
i  A.I6 

11.33 
A- 45 
W.41 
A.  «6 
M.fl 
A,  *T 
M.ll 
A,  47 
,11.11 
Ia.4A 
,M.31 

,M.3d 

tl.3cj 
A,  43 
MJ»1 
A.U 
1I.3A 
A.  IS 
M.17 
A.  47 

A.  16 
M.41 

M.ia 


Tb«H    Wind. 


S9^^4lMai:i'    ^ 

.ao»  A.  aa  ;  ,w. 

,742M.10V,,^ 

.3£i  A,  iM ;  sw. 

,170  A.  471  SW. 

.902  A.  ^7/  SW. 
,704M.1H\I 
tiS  A,  t^/  5W^ 

.MtiM.4Ul 
tS,T30A*4»/,SW. 

*P*»9  A.16f  |W. 

.N.17  A.4sf  W. 


*37B 


\  [a^h  I  litii\fi 


»A,1?f  W. 


.41*0  A.  12  /  CWfc 


.tin  A- 17/ 
.7^M.1H1 
*'JOi)  A.  *«  i 
30.lSirU.4d1 
*7M  A.  4TfJ 
.t>  M.1T  1 

S9,3D9  M.i:  \ 
.»JJ  A.4;/ 


.46  J 


W. 


i^E. 


SW. 


Day  lumthlne, 
rain  ni^^t. 
Day  ihowefG. 
night  ta^n* 
Fair«Ub 

Fair*  but 

idulbsfH^m. 
Suh«>i.  forcD- 

ghowen  dJty 
and  niifhu 
Fair,  with 

Shutt^nrain, 
»ziaWp  k\t^%^ 
Fair,  dull, 
nif  bt  rain. 

;iriiT7[l.  AUilA 

ruin  arrtfTn. 
kam  funiti. 
UuU  Aftern . 
Dull.  )ni[  fa  I 
failii. 

DUEch 

Synth,  rnrfffi. 


Etc.  1 


M-.n 

A.  43 

A.  44 

M.3S 

I  A.  43 


.319 

.3yi> 

.21  f 


U.4L* 

A.  47 
,M.40 


11 

«{;a.4^ 

M.4{^ 
'a.  41 


A.15; 

■■,46  \ 

411 

a 


M.46 
A. 

Sf^.3>id  A-  41 

.2bS  A.  M 

,443  A,  47  / 
,505?M,41\ 
,40lA,4i  J 
.tl.lj,M.43\ 

.30ilA.  Uj^ 


SW, 


SW. 


I     .!K*ri,M.4J\lcw 


«l 

Hr   M^3tf    3&ai4  U.4j\.b. 
*   \^-  1>    [fiS.0?f^iA,44|r' 

«{ 


A.ri9 
M.3S 

IA.3« 

A.3« 


"ilSVl^ 


A3t 

.Kin 

.7^j 
,o  1 5 


IK        .ji)i 


S. 


M-371 
A,-'^8r 

M.4.V 

A    __ 

M.47 

A. 

M.49 

A 


SW. 

sw, 
Aversigc  of  rxin»  1*^^ 


I1.4.VY 
U44) 

LlJ 

if.  491   , 


KorcEu  thow- 

Furpn.  imir, 
h„  taiD  nl^liL 

Ditto. 

Day  ihcjwery. 
Dull  ftU[;ht 

all  dsy. 
Foren.  Ttir. 
night  kh.  tain. 
FiJTCn*  ciull. 
rrtln  fl/iiTn, 
Fair,  with 
ijiuiuliinf, 
Mom.  frnst, 
Ifniren.  luisuh. 
piuo,  »nd 
TAhnttiiihL 
iKa^Ei  forfngna 
! 911  ft  night. 
FoiJ*  fruitah. 
TnilU. 

:Fut«ii,  r&ir. 
Utter,  ih.  »inHr 
iHnin  uTtern, 
I  iltcl  night. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  See. 
Nwember, 


Brevet.  M^.  Azford,  of  the  Hod.  B.  I.  Com- 
pany's Serv.  employed  upon  the  Re- 
cruiting Serv.  or  that  Comp.  to  have 


S.D.O. 


4 

9  Dr. 
8 


It 
13 

14 
17 

Coldst. 

IF. 
8 

4 

6 

ft 

9 

10 

12 


S3 

28 


employed  16  Oet.  1828 

CapL  Maunaell.  MaJ.  by  purch.  Tice 
Abercromby  prom.  21  Nov. 

Sullivan,  from  65  F.  CapL       do. 

Bt.  Lt.  CoU  Clemento,  from  h.  p.  IH  Dr. 
Capt  vice  Sheweli,  dead  25  do. 

Cor.  and  Adj*  Martin,  rank  of  Lt  2  Oct. 

LL- Story,  Adj.  vice  Ballet,  res.  Adj. 
only  25  Nov. 

Cor.  Somervillei  A4J.  and  Lt.  vice 
Craufurd,  ret.  A4).  only  da 

Capt.  Tuite,  M^  by  purch.  vice  So- 
merset, prom.  do. 

Lt.  Philips,  CapL  do. 

Cor.  Baloers.  LL  do. 

J.  Manby,  Cor.  do> 

SerJ.  MaJ.  C.  SlUery,  Cor.  vice  Hick- 
man, res.  24  do. 

Cor.  Sillery,  Adj.  vice  Armstrong,  ret. 
A4J.  only  25  do. 

CapL  Morgelt,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice  Ba- 
dock,  prum.  si  do. 

LL  Wodehouse,  CapL  do. 

Cor.  Macnamara,  Ll  do. 

t.  Vivian,  Cor.  do. 

urg.  Kenny,  ftom  67  F.  Suig.  vice 

Burton,  dead  13  do. 

Cor.Gethin,  LL  by  purch.  vice  Strange, 

prom.  21  do. 

IL  S.  Porloog,  Cor.  do. 

Surg.  Lavens,  fhrni  51  F.  Surg,  vice 

Forster,  h.  p;  3  F.  13  do. 

-»—  Blkington,  from  1  F.  Surg,  vice 

Wibrow,h.p.  11  SepL 

O.  Ens  and  LL  Cotton,  LL  and  Capt  Dy 

purch.  vice  Armytage,  prom.  21  Nov. 
C.  P.  Wilbraham,  Ens.  and  LL  do. 
Surg.  Fits  Gerald,   fVom  h.  p.  69  F. 

Surg,  vice  Elkington,  17  Dr.  S3  OcL 
'——   Macqueen,    from   Ceylon    R. 

Surg,  vice  Ivory,  dead  i  SepL 

LL  Mason,  CapL  by  purch.  vice  Bowl- 
by,  reL  25  Nov. 
Ens.  Chambers,  LL  do. 
H.  D.  GriflBth,  Ens.  do. 
W.  P.  Jekyd,  Ens.  by  purch.  viceDil- 

Ion,  6(1  F.  28  Aug. 

H.  W.  Roper,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice  Wor- 

thington.  reL  21  Nov. 

Ens.  Mlnto,  ftom  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Payn- 

ter.  56  F.  do. 

LL  Hon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  ftom  36 

F  LL  vice  Foaker,  prom.  do. 

Bt.  Lu  Col.  Bayly,  LL  CoL  vice  For- 

steen.  dead  18  Sept. 

CapL  Cruise,  MaJ.  oo. 

LL  JenUos,  CapL  do. 

Enf.  Gold.  Lt  do. 

W.  French,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Audian,  LL  S  OcL 

Murray,  from  34  F.  Ens.  do. 

F.    Cassidy,    Ens.   vice   J.    Catsidy, 

ret.  25  Nov. 

Lt  Foley,  Adj.  vice  Brand  8  OcL 

^-—  Edwards,  CapL  vice  Cane,  dead 
25  SepL 
Ens.  Mylne,  LL  do. 

J.  W.  KyfBn,  Ens.  do. 

LL  Boileau,  CapL  by  purch.  vice  Green- 
wood, reL  25  Nov. 
—-  Landels,  ftom  R.  Aftlcan  Corps, 
25  OcL 
Ens.  Dawes,  from  43  F.  LL  by  purdi. 

vice  Bcileau  25  Nov. 

Capt  J.  Macdonald.  (Paym.  of  93d  F.) 

Paym.  vice  Brown,  h.  p.  16  OcL 

Ens.  Greene,  LL  vice  Copen,  dead  1  Sep. 
T.  Beekham,  Ens.  do. 

MaJ.  Ciole,  from  h.  p.  MaJ.  vice  Dun- 
das.  83  F.  25  Nov. 
Surg.  O'Reilly,  from  65  F.  Surg,  vice 

Pearoe,  h.  p.  11  SepL 


32  F. 
34 


35 
36 


37 
40 

4S 

43 

46 
48 

49 
51 

5S 

53 
55 

56 
59 


6S 
63 
65 


67 


69 


J.  Grogan*  Enf.  by  puidi.  i4oe  Gambc!, 
reL  S5  Nor.  I8S8 

Ens.  Howe.  A4).TioeLax,  im.  A4J.  on- 
ly S5  Aug. 

Staff  As.  Sttigi  Famaiw  Soik.  tIcc  Ay- 
ton,  h.  pb  S5  Sept:. 

F.  P.  Ghibb,  Eu.  vice  Mnmy,  16  P. 

SOeL 
StaflT  As.  Surg.  Tonnere,  Sttiv.   vice 

Reed,  dead  25  June 

LL  St  Quintin,  CapL  by  pureh.  rice 

Blaekeney,  reL  21  Nov. 

Ens.  Dayrollea,  LL  do. 

LL  King,  ftom  41  F.  LL  viee  Dmrn- 

mond,  10  P.  do. 

G.  Sockeit,  Ens.  do. 
Ens.  Skeliy,  Lt.  vice  Johnson,  dead 

18  Sent 
J.  Madeod,  JSns.  do. 

Eos.  Burslem,  ftom  65  F.  Boa.  vfee 

Rogers,  82  F.  S5  Nov. 

LL  Curtin,  Adj.  vice  NeUy.  procn.  do. 
As.  Surg.  Lorimer,  ftom  h.  pw  6  Vet 

Bn.  As.  Surg,  vice  Gisbome,  res.  7  dik 
LL  Hood,  ftom^h.  p.  R.  Staff  Cosys, 

**  '"  *  to  hla  rai^ 


Paym.  vice  Amoa,  reverts 

mer  h.  p.  S5  Oct 

GenL  Cadet  R.  G.  A.  Levinge,  fron  R. 

Mil.  ColL  Ens.  by  puxdi.  vice  Dawca, 

22  F.  25  Nov. 

Paym.  Iveson,  from  h.  p.  18  F.  Paym. 

vice  Grant,  dead  13  do. 

Ens.  Thomson.  LL  by  porch,  viee  Sla- 


ter, prom. 
R.  Phibbs,  E 


25  do. 


Hosp.  As.  L.   Grant*  As.  Sure,  vice 

Duncanson,  h.  p.  9o  Sept. 

Lt  Fisher,  ftom  S  F.  LL  viee  II  ahoo. 

prom.  do. 

Ens.  and  Adj.  Gray,  LL  SS  OcL 

Surg.  SheUetOD,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  Stag 

vice  Lavens,  14  Dr.  13  Nov. 

Ens.  Hughes.  LL  by  purch.  vice  Vivian, 

prom.  do. 

J.  Atty,  Ens.  dow 

LL  Burges,  ftom  1  F.  LL  vice  Bum, 

h.  p.^  21  doh 

^— •  Champion,  CapL  by  purdi.  vice 

Mills,  reL  do. 

Ens.  Fawett,  LL  do. 

T.  A.  Heiiot  Ens.  do^ 

Ens.  Paynter,  fkom  9  F.  Ena.  viee  Sof- 
ter, h.  p.  do 
As.  Surg.  Lawder,  ftom  98  F.  Evfg. 

vice  Hume,  dead  da. 

CapL  Hon.  G.  Vaughan,  from  0S  F. 

CapL  vice  Berkeley,  h.  p.  rcc  diflU  dow 
W.  E.  T.  Corbett,  Sd.LL  by  ptircb.  vice 

Sergeant  reL  2d  do. 

R.  C.  Bingham,  Sd  Lt  by  pureh  vice 

Iremonger.  reL  S3  do. 

CapL  GiUies,  from  h.  p.  Cape  pay 

diff.  vtee  Vaughan,  60  P.  21  dow 
Walsh,  from  Ceylon  R.  CapL  vice 

Spencer,  69  P.  2)  do 

—  Nokes,  from  h.  p.  CapL  vice  Sul- 
livan,  3  Dr.  Gds.  *  21  do. 

James.  Smith,    Ens.  by  porch,   vice 

Tucker,  prom.  4  SepL 

As.  Surg.  Gratton,  firom  75  F.  Sum.  vice 

O'Reilly,  30  P.  Tl  do. 

J.  A.  Drought,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice 

Burslem,  40  F.  25  Nov. 

LL  Goldie.  CapL  by  purch.  vice  Bri*' 

tow,  ret  24  do. 

Ens.  Dawet  LL  by  pureh.  do. 

LL  Kerr,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  pay.  diff.  vice 

Banbury,  91  F.  25  do. 

C.  E.  Michel.  Ens.  dow 

Surg.  Macann,  ftom  h.  p.  101  F.  Surg. 

vice  Kenny,  12  Dr.  13  dow 

LL  Ring,  ftom  R.  African  Corps,  LL 

vice  M*Nab,  h.  p.  R.  Altican  Corps, 
«do. 

—  BUchford,  CapL  by  purdi.  vicew 
Glover,  reL  24  do. 


1999.2 


to 


71 


74 


81 


%Hm.  O.  F.  a  .  Spencer,  ftom  63  F. 
t.  Tice  Ingram,  ret.  95  Nor.  18S8 
Em.  Smyth,  Lt.  by  purcb.  Tioe  Blach- 
foid  do. 

B.S.TIiomea,Eiis.  do. 

En.  EgertoD,  Ll  by  puicfa.  vioe  Ather- 
ley,  prom.  do. 

W.  Greeo,  Ena.  do. 

N.  M.  Stack,  Em.  by  puKh,  vioe  B. 
IL  Stack,  ret  do. 

Cnt«  Adunt,  ftom  h.p.  Paym.  vice 
rwmington,  lec  toll  pay  of  LL 

80  Oct 
Lt  Seymour,  Capt  by  purch.   vice 
Raymond,  ret.  S5  Not. 

Emu  Harvey,  LL  do. 

F.  B.  Atkixiaon,  Ena.  do. 

Sag.  M^  J.  Connor,  Quar.  Mait  Tioe 
Fraaer,  ret  full  pay  11  SepL 

Lt.  Kent,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  LL  riee  Keo- 

'     SO  Oct 

Tlce  Lott,  dla. 


Appointmmtt,  Promoiions,  ffe, 

Roy.  Art  Sd  CqiL  Cameran,  Capt 


901 


Mdy.  Paym. 
Kennedy,  Paym. 


CapL  Schooner  Mi^.  by  purch.  vlee 

Wardrope,  ret  «1  Nor. 

LL  Dixon,  Capt  dob 

Lt  Orange,  finom  15  F.  Lt.  vice  Craik, 

h.p.  fOdo. 

Ebl  Jelftey,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Dixon 

SI  do. 

J.  Gilby,  Ena.  by  purch.  rice  Jeffrey, 

prom.  15  cuk 

Ebl  Byrne,  Lt  vice  O^Beime,  dead 

18  Sept 

O.  O.  Moore,  Ena.  do. 

N.  E.  Olivier,  Ena.  vIoeTroUope,  dead 

f5da 

Em.  Rogers,  firom  iO  F.  Em.  vice 

ThomaoD,rct  95  Nov. 


Mat  Hoik  H.  Dundas.  ftom  98  F.  Maj, 

vice  Bt  LL  Col.  Kelly,  prom. 
9d  U  Parkinson,  Isl  Lt  vice  fia 


daw 


4  Sept 

E.  T.  Hodgson.  9d  Lt  do. 

90  Ens.  Straton.  Lt  13  Nov. 
Lt  Mackenaie,  Adj.  vice  Munro,  dead 

do. 

99  LtCoLM'DonakLfkomh.p.LLCol. 

viee  Williamson,  ret  91  do. 

Lt  Buckley,  A4J.  vioe  Hughes,  res. 

Adj.  only  94  do. 

91  Hoep.  Ass&t  Woods,  AasisL  Surg,  vice 

Burkitt,  dead  91  do. 

Ens.  Tttlloeh,  Lt  vice  Osborne,  dead 

93  Oct 
—  Lewis,  Lt  vice  Alexander,  dead 

30  do. 

LL  Bunbnry ,  from  66  F.  Lt  vice  Innes, 

b.  p.  ree.  dilt  95  Nov. 

Ens.  Daunt  f^om  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Tul- 

loefa  23  Oct 

F.  W.  H .  Culley,  Ens.  vice  Lewis  30  do. 

95  Capt  Cockbume,  Ms^.  by  purch.  vice 

MaxwelU  prom.  95  Nov. 

Lt  Gordon,  Capt  dOb 

Ens.  Austen.  LL  do. 

O.  Stewart,  Ena.  do. 

96  Lt  Ktaialey.  fkvmi  h.  p.  York  Lt  Inf. 

VoL  Lt.  vice  Kennedy,  prom.       da 

97  AaalsL  Surg.  Austen,  Surg,  vice  Freer, 

h.  p.  91  do. 

RUteBiif.  9d  Lt  White  1st  LL  vice  W.  Dolphin, 
dead  11  Sept 

K.  W.  Young,  9d  Lt  do. 

Surg.  Rtdgway.  from  h.  p.  Surg,  vice 
Burke,  h.  p.  13  Nov. 

1 W.  L  B.  J.  D.  Blytb,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Spar- 
go,  ret  91  do. 
CeyLReK.  Capt  Sweeny,  from  h.  p.  Cn>t  vice 
Walsh,  63  F.  95do. 
A.  Johnstone,  9d  Lt  vice  Woodford, 
dead                                     95  Sept 
Staff  Aasist  Surg.  Young,  Surg,  vice 
Macqucen,  3  F.  1  dow 
R.Afr.Corpe.  Ens.  Stewart,  Adj.  vice  Ring,  res. 
Adj.  only                                9  June 
Ordnance  Department, 
Roy.  Art  8d  Capt.  Heron,  A4j*  vice  Jackson, 
prom.                                5  Feb.  18f8 

— Winia,  A^.  vice  Bartow,  prom. 

do. 

Ont.  and  BL  MjJ.  Eliot,  Lt.  Col.  vice 

Wabh,  ret  91  Nov. 


91  Nov.  1898 
Capt  Palmer,  ftom  Unatt  h.  p.  M 

Capt  do. 

9d  Capt  Sinclair,  Capt  vice  Greatly, 

h.  p.  99  dub 

Capt  Homsby,  ftom  Unatt  h.  p.  9d 

1st  LL  and  Adj.  Smith,  9d  CapL  do. 
GenL  Cadet  H.  S.  Tireman,   9d  LL 

vioe  Hey  wood,  prom.  6  Aug. 
H.  C.  Stace,  9d  LL  vice 

Brewer,  prom.  do. 
IL  R,  Fisher,  9d  LL  vice 

KnowlcB,  prom.  do. 
J.  W.  Ormaby,  9dLL  vioe 

Poole,  prom.  do. 
A.  J.  Taylor,  9d  LL  vice 

O'Brien,  prom.  do. 
G.  Maclean,  9d  LL  vicn 

Mudge,  prom.  do. 
W.  B.  Young,  9d  LL  vice 

Huroftrey,  R.  Staff  Corpa  do. 

Roy.  Bng.  CapL  Boteler,  Lt.  CoL  vice  Hobba,  dead 

99  Oct. 
9d  CapL  Tapp,  Capt  do» 

1st  LL  Smyth,  9d  CapL  do. 

9d  LL  Greatorex,  1st  LL  do. 

Rcnwick,  1st  U.  vice  Edridge, 

dead  7  Nov, 

Ordnance  Medical  Department. 
9d  AssisL  Surg*  Williams,  Ist  AasUt  Surg,  vice 
SprouU,  h.  p.  14  Nov.  1898 

A.  C.  Nelson,  9d  AsalsL  Suig;  do. 

Staff, 
Mi^.  Loring.  on  h.  p.  Insp.  F.  O.  of  MIL  in  No 

Scotia,  (with  rank  of  LL  CoL  in  the  army 

vice  York,  res.  95  bcpL  IK  . 

Paym.  Jelliooe,  ftom  69  F.  to  be  Paym.  of  Rec. 

DisL  vice  Hail,  h.  p.  16  Oct 

— -  Edmonds  ftom  56  F.  to  be  Paym.  of 

Rec.  Dist  vice  Rennett,  dead  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Suff  Surg.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Phys.  to  Forces,  vice 

Sweeny,  prom.  i  Sept  1898 

Hoep.  Assist  Cuddy,  Assist  Surg,  vice  Tonnere, 

prom.  95  June 

J.  Dameron,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Grant,  dead 

4  Sept 
Dr  Barry,  ftom  h.  p.  Surg.  17  Oct 

Hosp.  Aakist  Steele,  ttom  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist  vice 

Brooks,  res.  15  Nov. 

AsaisL  Surg.  Poole,  flrom  97  F.  to  be  Aatiat.  Surg. 

vice  Thompson,  dead  16  OcL 

Hoep.  AssisL  Imlay,  ftom  97  F.  to  be  Assist. 

Surg,  vice  Wood,  dead  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Fits-Gerald,  ftom  49  F.  to  be  AsaisL 

Surg,  vice  Buihe,  h.  p.  13  Nov. 

— Teeven,  prom.  47  F.  to  be  Aasist 

Surg,  vice  Carter,  h.  p.  do. 

Garrisons, 
Rev.  W.  Q.  Broughton,  Chaplain  to  the  Tower 

of  London,  vice  Rev.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  dead 
6  Oct.  1898 
Assist  Surg.  Hennen,  ftom  57  F.  Ass.  Surg,  to 

R.  MIL  Asylum  at  Southamptom,  vioe  Watson, 

toChelsea  11  Sept 

Lieut-Gen.  Sir  J.  Fraser,  LieuL-Gov.  of  Chester, 

vice  LieuL-Col.  Coghlan,  dead  13  Nov. 

BL  Lieut.-CoL  Cameron,  on  h.  p.  3  Gk.  LL  Inf. 

Dep.  Gov.  St  Maw's,  vice  Graham,  dead  93  OcL 
CapL  Rooth,  on  h.  p.  Town-MaJ.  of  Montreal, 

vice  Weeks,  res.  25  June 

Unattached. 
To  be  Lieui.-Coleneb  qflitfantry  by  purchase. 
M^}.  Badcock,  from  8  Dr.  SI  Nov.  1898 

— —  Hon.  G.  R.  Abercromby,  from  3  Dr.  Ods.  do. 
CapL  Armytage,  ftom  Coldstr.  Gds.  do. 

■  Boates,  from  R.  Horse  Gds.  dOb 

95  do. 
dOb 

by  purchase. 

13  Nov.  1898 

91  do. 

95  do. 

do. 


Maxwell,  from  95  F. 

Somerset,  ttom  3  Dr. 

To  be  Captains 
Lt.  Vivian,  ftom  59 
—  Strange,  ftom  13  Dr. 

Slater,  flrom  40  F. 

Atherley,  from  70  F. 


AppoirUmenU,  Promoiiom,  3(c, 


8vS 

The  undermeniimud  C^gleer,  hMvin^  Brevet  Ramk 
superior  to  his  Regimenkti  Commission,  has  ac- 
cepted Promotion  upon  Half-pay,  acoording  to 
the  General  Order  qf  the  mh  AprU,  1826. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Infantry. 
Bt  Lt^oL  Kelly,  from  85  F.         iS  Nov.  18S8. 

The  under-mentioned  Lieutenants,  actually  serving 
upon  Full  Pay  in  Regiment  qfthe  Une,  whose 
Commissions  are  dated  in  or  previous  to  the  year 
1811,  have  accepted  promotion  upon  half-pay t 
according  to  the  General  Order  qf  the  tith 
Dec,  18S7. 

To  be  Captains  qflt^ntry- 

Lt  Pegut,  from  88  P.  21  Not.  1828. 

—  Foaker,  from  10  F.  do. 
NeiUy,  from  40  F.  do. 

—  Boardman,  from  51  F.  25  do. 
Kerr,  ftom  47  F.  da 

JExchanges, 

U.-C6L  Lord  G.  W.  Ruuell,  8  Dr.  reo.  diC  with 

Lt.,Col.  Hon.  G.  B.  Molyneux,  h.  p. 

Parke,  ii  F.  with  Lt  Col.  Falconer,  h.  p. 

Dick,  42  F.  with  Lt.  Col.  Hon.  Sir  C. 

Gordon,  h.  p. 

Walker,  59  F.  with  Lt  Col.  Fuller,  h.  p. 

MaJ.  Lowrie,  €9  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Mi^.  Lord  t. 

Hay,  h.  p. 

Bayly,  98  F.  with  Bt.  Lt  Col.  Waif»,  h.  p. 

Capt  Sutherland,  93  F.  with  Capt  Banner,  h.  p. 

23  Dr. 
Portman,  6  Dr.  rec  difR  with  Capt  >Y. 

Moore,  h.  p. 
— — Shafto,  12  F.  ree.difC  with  CaptPrideaux, 

— ^'^Murray,  53  F.  rec  dilK  with  Capt  H.  S. 

Philira,  h.  p. 
i^— Kirwan,  66  F.  rec  di£  with  Capt  Rum^ 

ley,  h.  p. 
■  Macquaiie,  93  F.  with  Bt  MiJ.  Noleken, 

h.  p. 
Lieut  Glanville,  8  Dr.  rec  dilT.  with  Ueut.  Hon, 

H.  B,  Grey,  h.  p.  71  F. 
Long,  37  P.  ree.  di£  with  Lieut  Hon.  C. 

6.  Clements,  h.  p. 
Fletcher,  58  F.  with  Lieut  Huttoa,  h.  p. 

6  W.  I.  R. 

Graham,  80  F.  wRh  Lieut  Broadhead,  h. 

p.  R.  Afr.  (!orpa. 

—  O'NeiU,  64  P.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  Fits- 
Gerald,  h.  p. 

—  Vigoreux,  84  F.  with  Lieut  Shore,  h.  p. 
TIP. 

Alrd,  92  P.  with  Lieut  M'Murdo,  h.  p.  R. 

Atr.  Corps. 
Ens.  DeDauhrawa.  65  F.  with  Ens.  Burtlem,  h.  p. 
Innes,  I.  P.  with  2d  Lieut  Denhame^  h.  p. 

Bourtmn  R. 

—  Lewin,  34  F.  with  Ens.  Arnold,  h.  p. 

Kmti,  86  F.  with  Ens.  Phibbs,  h.  p. 

Paym.  Plsk,  17  Dr.  with  Capt  Chandler,  h.  p. 

Unatt. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Lieut.- General, 
R.  Lethbridge. 

Mqjor'Generals. 
G.  D.  Robertson. 
Baynes. 

lAcut.'CoUmels, 
Walsh,  R.  Art 
WUiiamson.  92  F. 
Morrison,  R.  Art. 

Major, 
Wardrop,  81  P. 

Captains, 
Sealoy,  h.  p.  8  P. 
Bowlby,  4  P. 
Greenwood,  22  P. 
Blakeney,  36  F. 
Mills,  53  P. 
Bristow,  66  F. 
Glover,  69  F. 
Ingram,  69  P. 
Raymond,  73  P. 
Clarke,  h.  p.  R.  Art 

Comets,  Ensigns,  and  id  Lieuts. 
Hickman,  6  Dr. 
J.  Caasiday,  16  P. 
Worthington,  8  P. 


CFcb. 


Gamble,  89  F. 
Sergeant,  60  F. 
Iiemooger,  60  F. 
E.  M.  Stack,  74  F. 
Spargo,  1  W.  L  R. 

Medical  Dep, 
Assist  Surg.  Gisbome,  42  P. 
Staff  Assist  Surg.  Hunter. 
Hosp.  Asalrt.  J,1L  Biookf. 

AppoinimeiU  CaneeUed. 
U,  Muon,  31  F. 

Deaths. 

General, 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.  Lt  Got.  of  Carrlek- 

fiergus,  Loton  Park.  Salop  13  Not.  1828 


M'Laine,  77  F. 

Lumley,  R.  African  C6L  Corps,  Sierra  Leooe. 

Id  Aug.  1828 
Coghlsn,  Lt  Got,  of  Cheater 
Fraser,  R.  Art  Ceylon  80  June,  1828 

Hobba.  R.  Eng.  Scotland  28  Oct. 

Baron  Orubin,  late  1  Huss.  Germ.  Log.  Dunholy, 
Hanover  13  do. 

Debbi^,  Port  Mi^.  of  Dartmouth,  b^k.  5  Gar.  Bn. 

Majors. 
EMy,  38  F.  Bengal 
Haddock,  97  P.  Ceylon 
C.  Stewart,  late  of  Roy.  Mar.  London  Not.  1829 

Captains. 
Tathwell,  R.  Horse  Ods.  Whitburn,  Sunderland 


Shewell,  3  Qr.  Gds.  Edinburgh 


SO  Not.  1828 
27  0CU 


Sir  C.  H.  Farrlngton,  fiarl.  31  F.  Jcnypanner. 

Bengal  TB  Mardi* 

Higgonson,  laeB2  R.  Vet^ 
Smith,  do.  Bridlington  Qoajr  15  Oct. 

Blake,  h.  p.  24  F.  SI  Dec  1827 

fiTans,  h.  p.  87  F.  20  Oct  1828 

Brown,  h.  p.  89  F.'Harkney  27  do. 

Barry,  h.  p.  African  Corps,  Kingstown,  Dublin 

7  Not. 
Gray,  h.  p.  The  King's  American  Regt  12  Febw 
LkjTd,  h.  p^  3  ProT.  Bn.  of  MitiUa  30  June 

Hodgson.  E.  India  Company's  Senr.  rccrtiitinf  at 

Liverpool 

Lieutenants, 
Taylor.  3A  F-  Hereford  Not.  18S8 

Kelly.  M  P.  C^^vnpore  12  May 

M  amo,  AtljuUnt  to  90  F.  Zante  3  Aug. 

VV.  DuLphin,  1  Bat  Rifle  Bri^pide 
E(irii1«r,  Fttiy^  Kng.  Worcester  6  Not. 

PiQirfKidy.  h.  li,  12  Dr.  16  Aug. 

Harpur,  }i.  p.  ]  J  Dr.  Jamaica  16  April 

Gordnn,  da  26  Oct 

HvrrL>rt,  h,  p.  ^i  Dr.  Lancashire  10  do. 

T  aUow^  h.  p.  d  P.  Drumrom,  CaTan  4  July 

ShcEiff,  h.  p.  10  F.  2  Not. 

M'Cahnan,  h.  p^  26  F.  May  1826 

Bagnett,  h.  p.  28  P.  4  Not.  1828 

Metcalfe,  h.  p.  32  P.  Guernsey  3  Oct. 

Tipson,  h.  p.  48  P.  8  March 

Gaiway.  h.  p.  56  P.  IS  Not.  IS? 

Maclean,  h.  p.  59  F.  10  Oct  1828 

Ashley,  h.  p.  96  P.  HaTre,  France  19  July 

Sir  W.  A.  Browne,  Bart.  h.  p.  104  F. 

30Apra,US7 
Bone,  h.  p.  Germ.  Leg.  Gielde,  HanoTer 

18  Sept  1828 
Comets,  2d  Lieutenants,  and  Ensigns, 

MoilUet,  1.1  t>T,  riiJidicbETTj  1  May,  IMS 

Bruce,  3  F.  s.iU, 

C.  Steuart  l  -'  t\  Oiln:alLat  3  Not. 

J.  S.  ClarkL-,  li.p.  UuatL 

F.  D.  de  Drill  bra  17a.  do^  London  Not.  1828 

Storrs,  late  1  Ko^  V^.  Bn.  Bcirord  7  July 

Ellis,  late  S  aoy.  Vi  t  Bn.  6  do. 

Barlow,  h.  jy,  }\>B  F,  12  Jan. 

'i^iuitttt-  Matters* 
Latchford,  H.  Hivne  OfU. 

Latham,  h.  y.  ^  Lifv  Cda.  16  Sept  1828 

GoodUnd,  h.fhW  Dt.  12  Nov. 

Kiens,  h.  p.  £U  F.  AnnnpoHi  29  Aug. 

M^icaf  DriK 
Dr  Brown,  Inarfctor  uf  lU^nitJils,  Madras 

July,  1828 
».  Hennen,  do.  Gibraltar 
Staff  Surg.  Rice  16  Oct 


18990 


Appointm-nU,  Promotions,  ffc. 


Surg.  Ruxtoo,  h.  a  SI  Dr.  Tuabridce  Wells 

1  Nov.  1898 
As.  Svxg.  Home.  h.  p.  55  F.  1  May 

Lloyd,  h.  p.  45  F.  Haitingt  9  Not. 

Chaplain*. 

13  Oct 


S63 

13  Nov.  18!fH. 


Metiter,  Roy.  Art  Wiwlwlch 

3!l»ceUaneous. 
Ma|or  Archdall,  As.  Inspw  Gen.  of  Barrackii 
Nutt.  h.  p.  District  Paymaster  t  Oct. 


December, 


1  LUe  Gds.  Cor.  and  Snb-Lt  Sir  E.  Blackett,  Bi. 

Lt    by   purdi.   vice   Bayard,    ret 

Si  Nov.  18S8 

S.  Ptarrr.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  da 

S  Lt  WUliams,  Capt    by  purch.   vice 

Marq.  «f  Carmarthen,  ret.      13  July 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Sir  J.  OgUvy,  Bt.  Lt. 

do. 

W.  T.  Squire,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt       do. 

R.  H.  Gds.  Lt  Dashwood,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Boafrsp  r'"'^™*  11  Npt» 

r.iT.  L.-,^r/C.  WeUnlfy,  LL  ilc 

W,  MurTaj,  C<cir.  dou 

Corparal  W.  E«:mm.ctt,  Qua.  Mji»t.  vice 

1  Dr.        C*pt,  W.  M,  Oweti,  fmm  h*  jt.   CApt* 
vice  Wel)b,  m;c.  rcc.  diff*        18  l>ff* 

9  Astlsr-  Surg.  Sr&ilin,  ffoin^  F,  A»iit 

Surg,  vice  Urook**,  r^,  f7  Sept 

Gran.  Gds.  Bui.  sad  Li.  U^^-^t.  Lt  and  (.'apt.  b^ 

patch.  ?1ee  Tjatiy,  protn.        50  Dw* 

lijjiji.  A*  F.  Fcj]ie^%  En*,  snd  Lt        do. 

R.Ws^7rp  Capt.  ireai.   from   9K   F.    Ma),  hy 

ptineb.  Hre  D'Arlrf „  ret-  27  Nov* 
3  f.  Gds.  Ebi.  and  Lt  Houd,  Ll  aiul  Capt  by 

IJffii.  A.  [JiMdEt,  Ktn.  Mid  Lt»        ilth 

Capt  Oillim,  frum  iJi  F,  L'.ariJ  CnpT* 

viee  Pair€eld,  exch.  18  Dec 

t  r.        Ens.  Dicks<Mi.  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Ken- 

Dedyi  prom.  do. 

T.  Seely,  Eus.  do. 

6  Sd  Lt.  Ottey,  ftom  CeyL  Regt  Ens. 

vice  Johnson,  superseded      1 L  Deo. 

7  Lt  Hon.  S.  Hay,  Adj.  vice  Orr,  res. 

Adj.  only  SO  Nov. 

10  B.  St  J.  Mildmay,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

White,  ret  do. 

12  KoB.  England,  Lt  vice  Forssteen,  dead 

18  Dec 

13  CapL  Hare,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Wa- 

terman, exdi.  rec.  difld  do. 

tl  CmL  Lord  W.  Paulet  from  63   F. 

Capt  vice  Yeoman,  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

4  Dec 

tt  Staff  As.  Surg.  Grant,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Tiffbe,  75  F.  18  do. 

n Ferguson,  Af.D,  As.  Surg. 

vice  Po(de,  Staff  do. 

34  Ens.  Home,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Hunter, 

96  F.  S7NOV. 

C.  S.  Eustace,  Ens.  da 

Capt  Hon.  H.  S.  Fane,  Uaj*  by  purch. 

vice  Broderick,  rer.  18  Dec. 

Lt  Hooke,  Capt.  do. 

Ena.  Newcomen,  Lt.  do. 

John  Fordyoe,  Gent  to  be  Ewign    do. 

36  Boa.  Eyre,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Thomp- 

son,  ret  S3  Nov. 

H.  Kepple,  Ens.  do. 

^  Lt  Cbbbold,  from  h.  p.  10  Dr.  Lt  vice 

Hamilton,  exch.  rec  diff.       18  Dec 

ii  Assist.  Surg.  Maguire,  from  h.  p.  37  F. 

Assist   Surg,   vice  Lorimer,   eaa& 

S7do. 

4i  UaA.  Macdowall.  from  h.  p.  MaJ.  pay. 

dtff.  vice  Bumey,  75  F.  do. 

47  51  Ens.  Alcock,  frtnn  84  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Wyly,  ret  11  Dec 

5 1  Lt  Mainwaring,  Capt  vice  Woodward. 

dead  4  do. 

Ens.  Parker,  Lt  do. 

G.  H.  J.  Leigh,  Ens.  do. 

w  Capt  Hunt-r,  from  96  F.  Captain  vice 

Peacock,  h.  n.  reo.  diff.  do. 

Ens.  KeaUng,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Croke, 

rcf.  11  do. 

J'  ^i8Kf  Gent  Eos.  by  purch.  vice 

Keating,  prom.  13  do. 

Vol.  XXV. 


57  F*        Lt  Robertson.  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

M'Dougall,  ret  18  Dec  18:<4 

Ens.  Benson,  Lt.  do. 

W.  Tranters,  Ens.  do. 

SUff  As.  Sur?.   M'Math,  M.  D    As. 

Surg,  vice  Hennen,  R.  MIL  Asylum, 

18  do. 

60  Mai.  Hon.  H.  A.  F.  Ellis,  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Fits  Gerald,  ret  da 

Capt.  Leslie,  Mai.  da 

Lt.  Nesbitt.  Capt  da 

6S  Capt  Fairfield,  from  3  F.  Gds.  vice 

Gilltcss,  exch.  da 

63  Capt  Dumas,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay  diff. 

▼ice  Lord  W.  Paulet,  SI  F.        4  da 

Lt'  Cart,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Qua.  Mas. 

vice  Dukes,  h.  p.  81  F.  11  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Daly,  from  h.  p.  S  da 

Assist.  Surg,  vice  Breslin,  9  Dr.    do. 

4Nr  Lt  Beckhara,  from  h.  p.  61  F.  Lt  vice 

Warden,  Paym.  93  F.  18  da 

67  Lt  Grant,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Cock- 

erill,  ret  11  Dec. 

Ena.  James,  Lt.  do. 

C.  C.  Davie,  Ens.  da 

7S  —  Craven,  Capt   by  purch.  vice  De 

Montmorency,  ret  18  da 

Ens.  Trapand,  Lt  do. 

T.  Todd,  Ens.  do. 

73  Ens.   Harvey,  Lt.   vice    Williamson, 

dead  S4  Nov. 

—  Daly,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Seymour, 
prom.  ?5  da 

Hosp.  As.  VoweU,  As.  Surg,  vice  Fra- 
ser,  dead  18  Dec. 

75  MaJ.  Bumey,  from  44  F.  MiO*  vice 

Brace,  h.  p.  rec.  diff.  S7  Nov. 

Ens.  Blake,  fh>m  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Came- 
ron, 79  F.  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Tighe,  from  SS  F.  Assist 
Surg,  vfce  Grattan,  65  F.  da 
77              Lt  Col.  Bradshaw,  from  h.  p.  Lt  CoL 
vice  MacUine,  dead                  SO  do. 
79             Eos.  Cameron,  from  75  F.  Ens.  vice 
Mackenzie,  lup.                       S7  do. 
84              C.  Macartney,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ing- 
ram, ret                                 Dec  1  i. 
90              R.  Alison*  Ens.  vice  Straton,    prom. 

4  da 

93  Lt  Waxdell,  from  66  F.  paym.  vice 

Macdonald,  93  F.  18  da 

94  <''apU  Mynrfli,  Maj^  by  rtirch.  vice  St 

i.  ]air«  jinuiii,  9  da 

Lt  Ramlolphf  C«^  da 

Ens.  ripuit*  Lt  do. 

[I.  BhWl,  EtiK.  da 

95  Lt.  Sauuilenj   Capt,    by  purch.  vice 

r^ibtKinii  trt  18  do. 

Eth-  fJnn*  C.  n.  St  lohsa,  Lt.  da 

T.  V.  SondcmaB,  Euie.  do. 

96  Lt  Huntfr*  iTom  Si  F.  Capt.  brpurch. 

vice  Spratt,  t^i,  27  Nov. 

Caft  Cutzibcrlaodi  fitim  Ii«  p.  CaptjMiy. 

Jiff.  Tire  Hunter,  5A  F.  4  Dec. 

97  Staff   AiaisE.    Surff,    TflpliaiP,  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Austin,  ji^rom,         18  Dec. 

98  Capt  GoTiltl.    fmm  h.  p.   Capt  vice 

Head.  R.  Wur.  Train  S3  da 

Ai»i*t.  Sursf.  I'kvk,   from  In*  ]*.  59  F. 
AisJ^t  yurc.  Tic*  LawileT,  57  F. 

18  Dec. 

99  Ens.  Day,   Ad^}.  vice  M'Kensie,  res. 

Aty.  only  da 

R.  Staff  Corps  Lt  Horton,  Capt.  Vice  Du  Vemet. 

Idead  S7  Nov. 

Sd  Lt  Parsons,   1st  Lt  vice  Harris, 

dead  S6  do. 

Adams,    1st  Lt  vice  Horton 

S7da 

2L 


Appointments,  Promotions,  Sfe\ 


96  i' 

J  W.  I.  U.  Capt.  M'CMthy.  from  h.  P; Capt  vice 

SuAfSO,  ret.  «7  P«^828 

C«yL  Begt.  R.  Ll«te,  fd  Lt  by  putch.  ^i»  {>g^' 

Ce>l.  lUgt.  Lt.  Burleigh,  ftora  h.  p.  !*«««  CeyU 

R.  Malta  Fcnc.  Capt.  Elliot,  from  ReL  Lljt,  Cap. 
with  temporary  rank,  vice  Bonello, 
dead  "Oct. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Royal  Art.  CapU  and  Bt.  Mai.  Campbell,  Lt.  Col. 

vice  Praser,  dead  «  Nov. 

8d  Capt.  Gray.  Capt  ^         ^       °S: 

CMt.  Schalch,  from  Unatt.  h.  p.  M 

Capt?  and  Bt  Mi^-  Tamwi  Lt  CoL 

vice  Morrison,  ret  »  do. 

»d  Capt  Fggo,  Capt  „  ^  .  ^  ^ 
Capt  Arros&mg,  from  Unaft  h.  p.  M 

Capt  ^^ 
CDokaoD,  fhim  Utaatt.  h.  iK«d 

Capt,  vice  Ord,  dead  ,     5  Dec. 

Capt.  aBNl  Bt  MiO-  Cleavland,  Lt  CdL 

vice  St  Clair,  ret  ^         9  do. 

M  capt  Hon,  W.  Arbuthtaot,  Capt 

1st  Lt  Rich.  Id  Capt.  do] 

2d  Lt  Mitchell,  lit  Lt  do. 

IToimital  Staff. 
Vi  Alex.  Broadfoot,  ftom  h.  p.  Dcp. 
Insp.  of  Hosp.  vice  Hcnnen,  dead 
3  Nov.  1 W8 

Garriiom. 

Geo.  O.  Moncrieir,  Gov.  6f  Carrickfer- 
fftts,  vioe  Oen.  Sir  B.  Le^hton,  dead, 
*  K)  Nov.  18J8 

Capt  Kelly  of  60  F.  Fort  Mi  j.  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Unattached. 
Tobe  Ueutenani-Col<mrUqfIidif,i^rybynttrcfisu. 
MiO,  Clvrke,  Ciom  77  F.   30  Dec  1818 
Capt.  Batty,  from  Gren.  Gds.  da 

Bt  Lt  CoL  St  Clair,  from  94  F. 

9  Dee.  18$8 


CFeb. 


Lt  Kennedy. 

Lt  Sugden,  tfom  13  Dr. 


S3  Dec 


The  underHMiMoiud  UeutenanU,  aetnatty  mt- 
wing  upon  FuU-Pay  in  Ktebnenis  of  the  Une, 
whoM  C^mliHont  are  dated  in  or  yreviou*  to 
1811,  haveaceepted  pron^ion  vpon 


Half  Pay,  according  to 
the  rith  Dec.  1836. 

to  be  Captains  „ 
LU  Feivirickf  f ion  CeyL 
.-  Biggs,  from  S9  F. 
-^     %from4^F. 


^antru. 

30  Dec  18S8 
do. 
do. 


JE:»ehanffe$. 
Lt.-Col.  Fita^CIarence,  Colds t  Oda,  with  Lt-CoL 

Mat  Hutc?lson,^65  P.  with  MaJ.  Stewart,  71  F. 
Capt.  Smilli^  11  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  J.  Robln- 

J!^  BapM*^  88  F.  rec  dift  with  Capt  Crosbia, 

^Doon^aii,  8S  F.  with  Capt  Slater,  h.  p. 

Lieat  Egertoo^  70  F.  with  Lieut  Halhew,  Rifle 
Brig. 

Coninib  i  F.  with  Lieut  Cameron,  89  F. 

.— ^  Peek,  «3  F.  with  Lieut  Cochrane,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

litut-Col.  St  Clair,  R.  Art 
Lt-CoL  Addssos,  Royal  Art 

.... EUiot,  da 

Ui^  D'Arley,  R,  Wag.  Tr. 

Capt  Mara  of  Carmarthen,  f  Life  Gds. 

-l—Qos*l>,3F.G<to. 

i Spratt,  96  F. 

Swasso,«W..LR. 

■  Macdougall,  57  F. 

i Cockeril),  67  F. 


mnuT  ura,  Aui.  n.  nrin  t*wvi 

Horsley,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Capt  Byron,  16  Dr.  Meerut,  1 
Hemming,  44  F.  Ghasi 


Lieut  Bayttd,  1  Life  Gds. 

Wyly.  47  F. 

CfoKe,56F. 

Ensign  White,  10  F. 

Ingram,  84  F. 

Attist  Suxg.  Brooke,  9  Dr, 

Cancelled. 
Capt  Horton,  R.  StaiTCorpa 
Lt.  Adams,  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Lorimer,  4S  F. 

Superseded, 
Assist  Surg.  t»arke,  M.D.  S3  F. 

Dismissed. 
Payniasfer  Sherloek,  bi  F. 

DeatJts. 
General  Dowdeswell,  late  of  60  F. 
Lieut-Gen.  Strickland,  hrte  R.  Mar. 
Mal..Gen.  Sir  Q.  A.  Madden,  Kt  Portsmoiith 

8  Dec.  18SS 
Uent-CoL  Payne,  R.  Art  Gtbialttf  4  Dec. 

Malor  Ord,  Adj.  R.  Art  WOOlwkh  do. 

•—  •---««  9  Sept 

Bcn^d  14  July 

Ghaseepore,  Bengal 

7  Jim0 

.^-^  Mainwaring,  47  F.  Befahmpoee,  Bengal 

7  April 

Woodward,  51  F. 

Bonello,  R.  MaSU  Fette.       Malta.  S3  OcC 

i.  C.  Maduiy,  laie  9  Yet  Bo.  4  Dee. 

WUliam  Grant,  h.  p.  3  F.  Gds.  8  July  1827 

Hair,  h.  p.  9  F.    Camden  Town 

tt  Oct.  1898 

Wallcy.  h.  p.  M  F.  98  Jul/  1897 

— ...  Jones,  h.  p.  9L  F.  95  Nor. 

Humphrey,  h.  p.  45  F.    Uftird,  Ireland 

6  Nov.  1898 

Pafanef,  h.  p,  199  F.  15  Dec.  1893 

I         Rawlinson,  h.  p.  R.  Art  BalfincolUg 

5  Dee.  1823 

■  •     '    Duncan  Campbell,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

17  Sept  1897 
.»■       Briatow,  h.  p. 

—  Ewait*  If .  pb 

—  Baird.  h.  p. 
—.-»--.  Thmnaon,  b.  p. 
Lieut  Pursteen.  19  F.  Gibraltar 
WilliamsOB,  73  F.  da 

I  Harris,  R.  Staff  Gorpa 

,^^.~^^  Williams.  R.  Mar. 
..—  Faden»  da 

■  ■*■»  Clapperton,  do. 
._.  Caldwell,  da 
.»—  Jessop,  da 

Safanon,  AdJ^  R.  Mar. 
WillUros,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 


19  Oct  1898 

97  June  1897 

95  Feb.  18C8 

Ai«. 

98  Nov. 

11  da 

98Ang^. 
9Sept. 
93  Mar. 

3D  Ian. 

50et 

98AIV. 


.  J.  Smith,  ret  fnll  pay.  Royal  Sappers  and 


Mftiera 
— .— —  Hannam,  h.  p..7  F. 

—  Forde,  h.  p.  9  F. 

Kdly,  h.  p.  83  F. 

.^_  Minster,  h.  p.  94  F. 

—  Stewart,  b.  p.  85  Fi 

Brooks,  h.  p.  54  F. 

■  Brown,  h.  p.  60  F. 
.-i—  Shipley,  h.  p.  66  P. 
.  ■  Evans,  h.  p.  75  F< 
Camie,  h.  p. 


10  Oct 
11  Nov. 
94  May  1898 
94  June  1894 
91  Nov.  18^8 
19  Sept  1895 
99  Sept  1893 
17  Jane  1K97 
19  Jan.  1899 
6  Feb. 


F.  Goemsey  11  Nov.  IM 
De  Pont,  b'.  p.  3  Ceylon  Regt       bept  S9 
I.    ■■  De  WedeU,  b. p.  Brans.  Cav. 

Comets,  id  Lieutenants,  ami  Ruigns. 

Roche,  3  F.  Dinapore,  Bengal  91  June  1898 

Werge,  17  t.  Gibraltar  16  Nov. 

Nash.  S7  F.  St  Vincent  Nov. 

White.  47  F.  Befahmpore,  BeDgd  9  Apr. 

Appleton,  R.  Mar.  5  July 

Butler,  h.  p.  H.  Mar.  9«J  Mar. 

took,  da  4  Oct 

O'Biemcdo.             _  ^,  *®;f?5 

Mortimer,  late  of  R.  Mar.  Vov.  1897 
Chamt  5r«,  h.  p.  9 1  Dr.  Sierra  Leone  97  Aug,  1H28 

Coxe.  h.  p.  9 1  Dr.  1 8  Oct  1 8^7 

Sir  P.  J.  Palklncr.  Bt.  h.  p.  4.  F.  10  Nov.  182S 
Lutton,  h.  p.  39  P. 


M>3  AppainimmUi,  PrmftotUms,  jfc. 

l«»K^  5  IcUh  Bti|^^^  6  Aug. 

llUcukT.  lup.  New? Vemr!  Ba(h«  Upper% 

TAug.  18S8 
rvyiBMter  tukern,  b.  ^  Recruit.  District. 


.1821 
rlSU 


S65 

Dep.  Com.  Oen.  Etchanrif,  h.  p.  Gibraltar 

Vt  Nov.  1828 
11  May 


-  Bum.  h.  p.  Qnam^  Rwgen,  IMAt 

QnartB-lfastcr  GoodUnd,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  ShcfflSd 

12  Nov. 

— ^—  Hmdanon,  h.  p.  Caithnen  Fcuc 

S7Au» 


As.  Com.  Gen.  Baker,  h.  p.  IralaDd 

Dep.  Aa.  Com.  Gen.  Barrow,  h.  p. 

Dep.  lofp.  Dunkln.  h.  p.  Staff  SuTi. 

Dev.  Purr.  C  J.  fbher.  h.  p. 

Surg.  Fraaer.  h.  p.  75  F.  Cock 

Aa.  6ur^»  Tliomaon,  i9  F.  Caempore,  Bengal 

6  June 

Fraier,  73  F.  Gibraltar  f  o  Nov. 

Hocp.  Aa.  Walab,  h.  p.  Londen  11  Sepb 


27  Nov. 
3  Mar. 


Althabitical  List  of  Ewgusu   Bavkruptcixs,  announced  between  the  22d  of 
November,  and  the  23d  of  December,  1828,  extjractad  from  the  Loudon  Gazette. 


^njiim,  D.  Cmabouzae  stieet,  straw-hat  mann* 

fKtuier. 
AwWcy,  W.  HelWHol^Gaa.  wootei-spiaocr. 
Arthur,  J.  H.  Garlick  hill,  stationer. 

IT,  H.  SnlliBrd,  cnmmon  brewer. 
.  T.  White  Uoffw  oourt«  High  StnceC, 
uthwark,  hop^merehaat 

',  T.  GoaweU  street,  carpenter, 
ra,  J.  Coleman  street,  auctioneer. 
BiDWD,  J.  Greenwicfa,  curiier. 
Barber,  W.  Cony's  Inn  lane,  grpoer. 
Beaumont,  J.  and  A.  Kirkheaton,  manufacturers 

of  Caaey  goods. 
Brown.  J.  bL  BuUey,  Gloucester,  trader. 
Braaker,  J.  Wcstbury,  clothier. 
Blown,  J.  Maneheater,  ootUm-deakr. 
Banks,  W.  Wood  street,  laee-maonfactttrer. 
Bulkxfc.  J.  Strand,  printseller. 
tantfii^.  F.  Grwt  ilum^  stieat,  cbcpvft. 
Bc^et.  J.  and  I.  Jun.  Bilston.  grocers. 
BdUm.  G.  mad  i.  Md  J.  WfS¥i,  bnm^fowndcn. 
BladLbam,  It.  Ckckhe^^,  prmter. 
flinjirann,  A,  Atimtmfifit,  pwsmerdAl  road, 

famftim,  T.  Cmn  ajtwif^   FiB»^Mfr  »qu«re, 

woollen-draper. 
Q^m>  A.  Upyd*siCo^lMKMi#e,  mcnhant. 
Cooper,  J.  NiAtia^^uuD,  lace-manulaetuier. 
CMe»  a.  St  llar)-«i^iy,  ooaUfactor. 
Cafe.  D.  S.  Beaunxnit  street,  grocer. 
"    Bpcqn,  J.  fiuahoDft,  fuatian-maaufaatunr. 
k,  J.  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  victualler. 
J  G.,  G.  Naylor,  vul  J.  HaaiaU,  White- 

ehurch,  bankers. 
C^pckia,  G.  Sbceprid^,  fancy-nvmufacturer. 
Doikaa,  H.  Red-Uon  street,   Souihwaik.    bo|^ 

Ijiftfiir. 
Dannett,  J.  Cheapside,  toyman. 
DodgitBp,  W.  F.  Ue^,  f^etualier. 
Dans,  D.  Friday  street,  cotton- factor. 
Pt>yley,  J.  Oafor^  street,  draper. 
Dodgsoo,  R.  Preston,  innkecp.T. 
fik^mpmm,  J.  A|nv>Bdbury,  fazu^  elotbmaau- 

Cacturer. 
Smbileum,  R.  Newcastle-upoa-Tyae,  tanner. 
Diiot,  Mary,  Bawtry.  bookicller. 
WIM>  T.  Sidney  atmat,  ConunaaroJal  road,  vic- 


Wn,  W.  and  #.  and  /.Cbapp^a^  St  MUdred'a 
Court,  bankers. 

tarar.  J.  Uverpool.  merchant 

M^j  i.  H.  Exeter,  carver  and  gilder. 

Fulwood,  W.  BirminKliam,  victualler. 

FoMlda  ^.CofiAuiit  stjreei,  raercer. 

Gicdding,  W.  Lyncombe,  Somerset,  dealer. 

0<|edMl^*  It*  Glasshpuse  street,  fiiih  monger. 

Gee,  J.  A.  Salbbury  street,  money  scrivener. 

Apah»«»'  W.  Leeds,  draper. 

Git>bi,  E.  Theobala's  rood,  corn-chandler. 

Hixfi,  ii.aeau  Nortliaile'taii. 

Homeyman,  H.  A.  Threadaecdic  street,  tobacco- 
nist. 

HadaoB,  R.  Norwich,  stationer. 

Uargreaves,  O.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

HindiAeld,  F.  Z.  BilUter  square,  merchant 

Head,  J.  EgTcmont,  paper-manufacturer. 

Ucfarua,  It  Newcaatle-upoo-Tyne,  merchant 

Hiatt.  D.  Camberwell,  scrivener. 

Uadce,  J,  Buckingham  street  wine-broker. 

Howell,  H.  Bengal,  merchant 

UaMie  t,  G  Hamp«tead,  coal- merchant 

Harper,  J.  ReaAling,  draper. 

Jonas,  E.O.  Gloueeater,  Umber  merchant 

Jones.  J.  jun.  Aston-Juxta,  Uirmiiigham,  gun* 


Jacol^  J.  Trevctheu,  vietualkr. 


James,  D.  Ilinorles,  wnoUen-draper. 

Kennington,  J.  Sheffleld.  mason. 

lUrby,  w.  Francis  street,  music  dealer. 

Knight,  C  Worthing,  victualler. 

Kaye,  W.  Almondbury,  fancy-cl<»ch  manufkcturer. 

Klrkman.  H.  R.  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  silk- 
warehousenwn. 

levers,  J.  Buckfastlei|di,  worsteJ  spinner. 

Tx>wick,  W.  Muulton,  buteher. 

Luntley.  P.  J.  and  T.  Milnes,  Broad  street  hill, 
druggbts. 

LinsdelT,  W.  Tower  Royal,  umbrella-manufac* 
turer. 

Mason,  G.  Cheedle,  horse-dealer. 

Moris,  T.  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer. 

Manning,  T.  B.  Lamb's  Conduit  street,  money- 
scrivener. 

Munton,  T.  SUines,  linen-draper. 

Marsden,  J.  Halifax,  coach-poprletor. 

Mason,  G.  Pershorr,  hone-deakr. 

Mellor,  E.  Linthwaite,  clothier. 

Mealing.  W.  High  Wycombe,  upholsterer. 

Moore,  J.  Camden  Town,  builder. 

Nightingale^  H.  Queen's  row.  Pimlico,  bookseller^ 

Norton.  G.  Radclifft  highway,  cheesemonger. 

Norton,  W.  and  F.  J»ckion,  Cateaton  street, 
warehouseman. 

Norton,  W.  Clayton,  iancy-woollen  manufac- 
turer. 

Newsome,  S.  Batley,  woollen  manufacturer. 

NicholU,  W.  H.  Blrmhigham,  victuaUer. 

Ookes,  J.  and  R.  Thomas,  Caernarvon,  grocers. 

pider^w,  H.  Union  place,  T^ne  merchant 

Peake,  H.  S.  Rosemary  lane,  victualler. 

|*aten,  B.  Paddin^ton.  slaie  merchuic 

PlUin,  J.  Talbot  Inn  yard.  High  street,  South- 
wark,  hop  merchant 

Pagett,  F.  We^t  Smithfleld,  publican. 

Prmgle,  E.  North  Shields,  wioe  merchant, 

P<  cock,  J.  W.  Huntingdon,  builder. 

Itowe,  R.  Whittlebury  street,  builder. 

Robinson,  C.  Stone,  wine  merchant 

Rider,  T.  Ash  too- under- Lyne,  oMton  spinner. 

Ro'.i"     n.  :     .  •  T.  Kiahii.jj-.  Shcffleltl,  BriUuiua 

FittitU,  -f'  Brij^htDiK  m;iker  of  iweeta. 

Cianiluman.  A.  M.  Fleet  street,  wiiie  mcrvhauL 

Sl<iaiili.  N'.  WitKliigtoti,  inillen 

JiiLLth,  T*  R.  VVI^fniore-sttett,  linen  dr:i|>cr. 

ifi|[jiLli^  i,  ChdLi-r>UalO,  tRllar^ 

S^liulley^  J«  Kanley^  spiLtj£if  dealer. 

jSiLtflfbi,  H.J*  Newgate  streel,  warehiau.fenL4n , 

Sti^yTnimr,  E.  Gumirtl  street ,  dial  maker, 

SEeven*,  St.  H*  Jama's  pUoe,  Lnmbctli, 

£icvi5fU|  J.  Kctitiihgton  CotzniKiii.  \jhck]mYcr. 

gmith,  W.  E.  Ratbeihithe,  b<jat  builder. 

£  rKiU,  J,  BatterieB,  vkrtialkT. 

T^irfTcy,  J.  and  J*  Osborne,  Hackney  rood,  csbi- 
netmakers. 

Thomas,  S.  Leeds,  victualler. 

Turner,  W.  Great  George  street,  Bermondsey, 
builder. 

Tucker,  T.  Sheldon,  ship  buUder. 

Tombs,  J.  Kempsford.  cattle  dealer. 

Vinton,  R.  Union  street,  Oki  Artillery  Ground, 
tailor. 

Williams,  L.  Grove  Cottage,  HoUoway,  merchant 

Williams,  E.  Liverpool,  builder. 

WankUn,  J.  and  B.  Cheltmhim.  plasterers. 

Willis,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  builder. 

Wain  Wright,  J.  Sheffield,  button  mould  manufac- 
turer. 

Wood.  T.  Shcnton  Mallet  viclu.iller. 

Wy.itt.  T.  St  Paul's  (?huichyard,  warehouseman- 
White,  J.  Wakefield,  cirjwnur. 
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Alphabetical   List  of    I^otcu    Bankrurciks,   annouDced    between   the    1st    of 
November,  and  3l8t  December,  1828,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Adam,  James,  writer  to  the  fignet,  Edlnbuivh. 

Anderson,  Ebereaer,  aometime  accountent,  there- 
after one  ot  the  joint  cashiers,  of  the  Fife  Bank- 
ing Company,  banker,  linen-merchant,  and 
com- dealer,  now  residing  in  America  or  else- 
where abroad. 

Blaikic,  Thomas,  grocer,  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Bfiiwn.  William,  biewer,  Galashiel*. 

Cnthholm,  James,  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow. 

Christie,  Margaret,  merchant,  Longside,  Aber- 
detnshire. 

Cochran,  John,  and  Co.  cotton-yam  merchants* 
<ila.4gow. 

Dickson.  R.  and  R.  architects,  builders,  and  brick 
manufacturers,  Cdinburah  and  Portobello. 

Fleming,  Robert,  distUler,  Luggieside,  near  Kirk- 
intulluch. 

Fortune,  Charles,  baker  in  Edinburgh. 

Fraser.  James  Bristow,  writer  and  broker  in  Edia> 
burgh. 

Gillespie,  John,  grocer,  lately  in  AirdriCi  now  la 
Uutchesoniown,  Glasgow. 


Guthrie,  James,  and  Son,  merchants  In  GlMatgowi 

Leith,  Alexander,  eoach-propri.tor  and  trader. 
Glasgow. 

Macadam  and  Mackinlay,  merdunts  in  Gla»- 
gow. 

Mackinlay,  Robert,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Pringle,  John,  flesher  in  Edinburgh. 

Reid,  William  and  Son,  book»eUers  and  atatloners 
in  Glasgow. 

Robertson,  Joan  and  Archibald,  timber  mer- 
chants and  builders  in  Glasj^ow. 

Soott,  William,  jun.  wholesale  fruit  merchant  ia 
Edinburgh. 

Shepherd,  Robert,  wright  and  buiMer,  Cupar- 
Angus. 

Stewart,  James,  grasier  and  cattle-dealer  at  Loak. 

Sharpe,  William  and  John,  mcrcliants  In  G]a»- 
ROW. 

Russell,  William,  grocer,  Howe  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Tod,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Wauon  and  Lennox,  merchants,  Glasgow, 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May  1838.  At  Poonah,  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Lady  (»f  James  Brydon,  M.D.  of  the  Bombay  Me- 
dical EsUblishment,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  10.  At  Port  Louis,  MauriUus,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  LieuL-GeneralSir  Charles  ColvUle,  of  a 
daughter. 

Sept.  7.  At  Carthagena  de  Columbia,  the  Lady 
of  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Hampden  Manse,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Blyth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Blyth,  of  a  daughto*. 

Oct,  36.  At  Keithock.  the  Lady  of  Mex.  Cruick^ 
shank,  Esq.  of  Keithock,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Mylne  of  Mylnefield,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Weslhouses,  Mrs  Williamson,  of  a 
daughter. 

Nov.  1.  At  No.  18,  Abercromby  Place,  Mn 
Hunter,  of  a  daughter. 

S.  At  Aberdour  House,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Robert 
Lindsay,  of  a  son. 

4.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Hyndman,  Esq.  No.  f% 
Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  No.  S,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mrs  Carphin,  of 
a  son. 

6.  At  Coates  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 
Murray  Allan,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  R.  Paul,  15,  Lynedoeh  Place,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  Mrs  Bowie,  No.  5,  Albyn  Place,  of  a  son. 

9.  The  Lady  of  Robert  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Anna^ 
of  a  son. 

10.  At  aifton.  Lady  Stuart,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  his  house,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lon- 
don, the  Lady  of  the  Hon>  Thomas  Erskine,  of  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs  Johnston  of  Sands,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Hythe,  in  Kent,  the  Lady  of  the  Right 
lion.  Lord  Greenock,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  No.  8,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  George 
Wauchope,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  13.  York  Place,  Mrs  Barker,  of  a  son. 

19,  At  Parkhall,  the  Udy  of  William  Gordon 
Cuming  Skene,  Esq.  of  Pidurg  and  Dyce,  of  a 
son. 

fO.  At  No,  58,  George  Square,  Mrs  Lebom,  of 
a  daughter. 

21.  At  VeUore,  Mrs  Pearson  of  Myrecaimie,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Glorat  House,  Mn  Captain  Stirling,  of  a 
dauchter. 

S3.  At  her  father's  house,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Murdoch  Maclaine,  Esq.  of  Lochbuy,  of  a  son. 

f4.  At  No.  4,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Crooks,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Cargen,  the  Lady  of  William  Stotheit, 
Kmi.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Shaw 
Suwart,  Esq.  of  a  son« 


S4.  At  Jedbuigb,  Mrs  nobcrt«»,  of  a  son,  atill. 

S7.  At  Brighton  Place,  PortobeUo^  Mn  M. 
Stenhouse,  ofa  daughter. 

—  At  68,  Queen  Street,  Mrs  J.  W.  Brou^iam. 
of  a  son. 

— At  Pitrichie  House,  Mn  Maekenaie,  Pitfkliie^ 
of  a  daughter. 

88.  At  Omaugh,  Ireland,  the  Lady  of  Thoaaas 
Shedden,  Em.  91st  Regiment,  ofa  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mis  Bum  Murdock  of  Gat- 
tincaber,  ofason. 

29.  At  Charlotte  Street,  LeIth,  Mn  Combc^  of 
a  daughter. 

30.  At  Daichasnie,  the  Lady  of  LieoL^OolaBd 
M*Donald,  92d  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Na  6,  James's  Court,  Mn  Edward  Li- 
Tingstone,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Day,  No.  10,  South  College  Strectf  d  m 
son. 

Dec.  1.  At  Invermorlttoo,  Mn  Grant  of  Gtaa- 
moriston  and  Moy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  St  Anthony's  Place,  Leith,  Mn  WilUaaB 
Wyld,  ofason. 

2.  The  Lady  of  CapL  WUUam  Childei^  49d 
R«»iment,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Trinity,  the  Lady  of  R.  A.  Waugh,  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  London,  the  Countcas  of  Kinnoull,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  No.  S3,  Fettes  Row,  Mn  Shand,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  At  Knokespock,  Mn  Gordon,  of  a  daughtv. 
10.  At  No.  3,  George  Street,  Mn  Forbes  Ldtl^ 


of  Whitehaugh,  ofa  son. 

Relu 
ten 


IS.  At  Relugas,  Lady  Dk:k  Lauder,  ofa  da«gb- 


13.  at  Edinburgh,  Mn  Henry  WestmaeoCt,  of 
a  daughter. 

11  At  Cnigside,  Mn  Robert  Alexander,  of  a 
son. 

15,  At  No.  17i  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Peuaoo,  ofa 
son. 

16.  At  Kemnay  House.  Mn  Burnett,  of  a  son. 

—  AtCockenaie,  Mrs  H.  F.  CadeU,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Nioolson  Street,-  Mn  Dr  Fairbalm,  ofa 
daughter. 

—  At  West  Minto  Street,  Newingtoo,  Mn 
Gordon  of  Evie,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  No.  1,  Wharton  Place,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
OrevilJe,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Lasswade,  Mn  WUIiam  Tod, Junior,  ofa 
daughter. 

—  in  Hamilton  Place,  London,  the  Countcas 
Gower,  ofa  son  and  heir. 

—  At  the  Duke  of  Be«ufort*s.  Badminton. 
Lady  Georgiana-Oranviile  Ryder,  of  a  son. 


lB2d.]]  Birth$^MaTriage$.  807 

19u  At  Khkakty.  lln  IX  Landale,  of  two  dnigh-        17.  At  Notthwood,  Robert  Datia,  Eiq.  royal 

Men.  navy,  of  Cowcs,  Itle  of  Wight,  to  the  Riabt  Hon. 

31.  At  LoodoD.  tho  Right  Hon.  Lady  AneUa      Dowager  Lady  KiikcudMgbt,  of  Raeberiy  Lodges 


Sophia  Bvyce»  of  a  daughur. 

~>  At  Gnage»  Mn  Spcan,  of  a  mo. 

S2.  At  LgnooD,  the  Lady  of  Six  Ocoife  Cleik. 
Bart.  ILP.  of  a  toou 

~  At  NoL  :9.  London  Stieet,  Bdintmigh.  Mn 
A.  Scott,  of  a  aoo. 

—  At  Airhouie,  Mn.  SomervUle*  of  a  100. 

'  At  Beaufort  Castle,  the  Hoo.  Mrs  Fraaer  of 
LoTit,  ofa  KM  and  hrtr. 

—  At  Gatiooaide  House,  RoxborgbsbiTe,  the 
Lady  of  George  LyoD«  E*q*  of  Ktrkmichad*  of  a 
ton. 

23.  At  the  manie  of  Torphichen,  Mrs  Scott,  of 
a  daughter. 

S8.  At  Tathallan,  the  Lady  of  John  Small, 
Esikof  aioa. 

—  At  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  the  Lady  of 
Capt  CampbeU«  33«l  regiment  Native  Infantry,  of 
a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


Southampton]. 

—  Hete,  Jainet  Fairbaim,  E«q.  to  Mary  Eliia- 
beth,  elde»t  daughtei  of  Johir  Chrutopher  MuUer, 
Ksq.  Dumlries. 

18.  At  Laurieston  Place,  Alexander  Callender. 
Esq.  assistant-suriroun,  lAth  Regiment,  to  Jane, 
only  daughter  of  Mx  George  Inghs.  senior,  leather 
ike  tor. 

—  At  No.  5,  Archibald  Place.  Mr  Robert  Shir, 
reir,  Glasgow,  to  Miss  iMbelU  Margaret  WeUh. 

19.  At  Mains  of  Cargill.  John  Gardiner,  ICsq. 
younger  of  Carse  Grange,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jumcs  Duncan,  Esq.  Mains  of  Car- 
giil. 

—  At  Halifax,  Capt.  M.  Mackay  Sutherland. 
93d  Highlanders,  to  Eliaabeth.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  V\  alker,  Esq.  of  Crow  Nest,  York- 
shire. 

SU.  At  Cotton  Lodge,  Alexander  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  the  Collcsc,  Elgin,  to  Henrietta  Bour« 
guine,  daughter  or  K  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Craighall. 
nth  Walk,  George 


—  At  HoiH!  Park  Street,  Leith 

ireftA19,18S8.  At  Colombo,  Ceylon,  William  Hamilton  Bell,    Esq.   surgeon,    Edinburgh,    ib 

AuiJa,  Esq.  surgeon,  97th  regiment,  to  Miss  Wilhclmina  Miiborough,  daughter  of  \liUiam 

Morris,  daughter  of  Ma)or  Morris,  late  of  the  Mowbray.  Eso.  merchant,  Lciih. 

97th  tcgimenL  SI.  Here,  Mr  John  Ritchie,  teacher  of  elocu- 

Jsiy  7.  At  Negapatam,  ThomAS  Prendergast,  ti on,  to  Mrs  Mary  Steuart  Chapman,  relict  of  the 

Esq.  US.  second  son  of  Licut.-Col.  Prendei^ast,  late  William  Ritchie,  Esq. 


Mtatary  Auditor-General.  Madras,  to  Carohne 
Lucy,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Martin  Dalrym- 
pie.  Sm^  of  Cldand.  Lanarkshire, 
la  At  Madras.  Sir  Jamea  Home,  Bart,  of  Black- 
dikr.  to  Anra,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Andiew 
Slirliaff,  Esq.  of  Drumpellier. 

OM.  19.  Ai  the  Oki  Church.  Halifax,  Capt.  M. 
Mackay  Sutherland,  93d  Highlander,  to  Elixa- 
beth.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Walker, 
Em.  of  Crow  Neet,  Yorkshire. 

23.  At  Ho.  63.  Frederick  Street,  Mr  William 
Giaham,  draper ,  Leith,  to  Caroline,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  architect. 

ly  At  Floicnee,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  io  the 
Ron.  Frances  Barrington,  second  daughter  of 
Viscount  Barrington. . 

Sot.  3.  At  London,  Charles  Potter,  Esq.  of 
Dmting'Vaie,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  to  Grace, 
second  daughter  of  Davkl  Gordon,  Esq.  Clare- 
mont  Square,  London. 

-..  Thomas  Rowlands,  Esq.  of  London,  to 
Thomasiiie  Wood,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Lori. 
mer.  Elm  Row. 

4.  At  Woodbum,  Fifeshlie,  Francis  Balfour, 
Esq.  of  Femie  Castle,  to  Margaret  Getnvlana, 
efaicst  daughter  of  Graham  Bower,  Esq.  of  Kin. 


— >  At  BonningUm  Lodge.  Allan  Stewart,  Cap- 
tain ad  BuA,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Mat- 
thew Fortune,  Esq. 

5.  At  Great  btaimiore,  Middlesex,  Captain 
Franklin,  Royal  NaTV,  to  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  John  GiiJBn,  Es^.  Bedford  Place. 

&  At  Munich,  \  eats  Brown,  Esq.  to  the  Hon. 
Slenrta,  fifth  daughter  of  Lord  Erskine,  His  Ma- 
jcaty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
polcntiarT  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

7.  At  Castle-Craig,  Alexander  BegUe,  Esq.  to 
Maigaivt  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Six 
John  Gibson  Carmichael  of  SkirUng,  Bart. 

—  At  Longfauah  House,  Mr  Robert  Oliver, 
Tuniedykes,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Harvey,  Bumhouse. 

8.  At  All  Soul's  Church,  Mary-le-bone,  Charles 
Auguacua,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  to  the  Lady 
Lncy  Cavendiih  Benlinck,  third  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 

—  AtCuemsey,  H.  Shaw,  Esq.  eldest  son  ol 
If  sjor  Shaw,  of  London,  to  Louisa  Hope,  young- 
est daughter  of  James  M*Neill,  Esq.  deceased. 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  grand-niece  to  the  late 
Vjs«ountMelvUle. 

la  At  his  seat  in  Hampshire,  the  Hon.  William 
Pofe  TUney  Long  Wellcslev,  to  Helena,  third 
daoghter  of  Col.  Thomas  Paterson,  of  Upjier 
Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square. 

—  At  Newini;ti>n,  Thonuu  Ogilvie,  Esq.  of 
Pmb.  to  tlattnra  lielen,  eldest  daughter  ol  Mr 
It  B.  BIyth,  merehanu 

11.  At  Catncrir.e  Bank,  Mr  Timothy  Lane, 
rocrchaiit,  Leith,  to  Mary  Ann,  youngtat  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hutchison,  Esq. 


34.  At  Little  Spott.  Mr  G.  Mitchell,  Hadding- 
ton,  to  Elixa,  second  daughier  of  the  late  Btr 
Brodie. 

25.  John  Hodgson  Anderson,  Esq.  merchant, 
Leith,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Norie,  Esq.  London. 

—  At  Bamburgh,  George  Harper,  Esq.  of  Ah* 
botsfurd.  New  South  Wales,  to  Margaret  l^leanor, 
eldest  daugnter  of  the  late  Henry  Howey,  Esq.  of 
Paature  HiU,  Northumberland. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Archibald  Trotter, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Drqe- 
hom,  to  Louisa  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
James  C.  S.  Strange,  Eso. 

26.  At  Alston.  Mr  Luke  Pearson,  of  Allendale 
Town,  Northumberland,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Little,  Esq.  of  Raise  House,  near 
Alston,  Cumberland. 

Dec.  1.  At  the  Water  of  Leith,  Mr  Robert  Cock- 
bum,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Tho- 
mas Burke,  of  the  Customs. 

2.  James  Hope,  Junior,  Esq.  W.  S.,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Hope.  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  David  Boyle,  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

a.  AtMlddleton  House,  Col.  Alex.  Cummlog,  of 
the  Bengal  cavalry,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late 
Arch.  Henburne  Mitchelson  of  Middleton,  Esq. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Richard  Brown,  mer- 
chant, to  Stewart,  third  daughter  of  Maurice 
Lothian,  Esq.  y9,  Broughton  Place. 

—  At  Stirhng,  Anderson  Angus,  Esq.  surgeout 
R.N.  to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain George  Sutherland,  71st  Regiment. 

10.  At  Inveikeilor,  the  Rev.  John  Kitk,  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel  at  Barry,  to  Christian  Guthi  ie, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carnegie, 
minister  of  the  RO«pel  at  Inv«rkeilor. 

—  At  Strathfleld-saye  Church,  John  Forbes. 
Esq.  M.P.  eklestson  of  Sir  Charlrs  Forbes,  Bart. 
M.P.  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Lannoy  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Beech  Hill,  Berkshire, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Barclay,  Esq.  Roval 
Navy,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  or  Harry  David- 
son, Esq. 

11.  At  No.  f9,  Abercromby  Place.  Captain  Mao- 
gregor,  78th  Highlanders,  to  Elisabeth  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  CoL  Mair,  Deputy-Go- 
vernor of  Fort-Georgei 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Lieut.  John  Bartlemnn,  Ben- 

Kl  Infantry,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Laig.  Invcincss-ihire. 

—  At  Riverford,  Ross-shire,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Macdonald,  minister  of  Polkton,  to  Frances  Juli- 
ana, daughter  of  ilie  late  Dr  RobertBon  of  Pit- 
stiuan. 

13.  At  Amage,  William  Allardyce,  Esq.  mer- 
chant in  Abeidecn,  to  Mary,  ildcst  daughter  of 
John  Ltith  Ross,  tltq.  of  Aruage. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  James  SUwart,  Esq.  Royal 
E\  change,  to  Janet,  daughter  of  James  Young, 
E^q.  St  John  Street. 


9fie 


Marnqgu-^Dea^hB, 


CFcb. 


16.  At AlmdAiikJiliMt  GapjwlMr,  Eiq. wric«r» 
puBlbtld,  fio  Aoo  Elinbech,  Ibira  dtughttx  or tha 
Very  lUv.  WiUiam  Laurence  Brown,  0.0.  Prin- 
dpal  of  MafUchal  CoII^e  and  Univenlty,  Aber- 


—  At  St  Skirllas  Mains,  the  Rev.  Jame»  Proud- 
foot,  minister  of  Culter,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Gibson,  farmer,  SkirUng  Mains. 

17.  At  Albany  Street,  North  Leith.  David  Glasi- 
fiofd,  Esq.  writer,  Greenock,  to  Barbara  Macpher- 
8011,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Donald  Macleod  Bel- 
ches, aceouniant,  Laith* 

—  Richard  Haifne,  Esq.  Royal  Staff  Gorpe,  to 
Arabella  Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
CoL  Henderson,  of  Fosvell  Bank*  Perthshire, 
and  of  Port  Henderson,  Jamaica. 

19.  At  Grey  Craig.  Fifeshire,  James  Craig,  Esq. 
aurgeoQ,  Ratno,  to  Ann  Mercer,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  minister  of  Ratho. 

2*k  At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  J.  Browne,  Bombay 
Amiy.  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Child,  Esq.  of  Glencorse. 

—  Ac  Spriugfteld  House,  David  Scales,  Esq. 
Glasgow,  to  Mbs  Barbara  Cleland  of  Spdngfleld, 
CaideTt  Lanarkshire. 

23.  At  Gla^ow,  Mr  W.  R.  Macphun,  bookseU- 
«r,  to  EUxabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Miller,  merchant,  Guugow. 

LaiWy,  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, Lord  Viscount  Ingestrie,  to  Lady  Sarah  Be- 
resford. 

—  At  Paris,  Charles  Louis  Augustus  D*Au- 
champ.  Officer  of  the  7th  Royal  Swiss  Guards,  to 
Augusta  Carr  James,  only  daughter  of  Gecvge 
James,  Esq.  late  M^)or  in  the  Scots  Greys,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Klaminia  James,  fifth  daughter  of 
James,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Enrol* 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  18S8.  On  board  the  East  India  Comptay*B 
onUser  El^^bsfton,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr  Ko- 
l»rt  Richard  Maitland.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Robert  RVcbard  Maitlaod,  Esq. 

Mar.  19.  Ac  Bombay.  David  Setoo,  Esq.  ool- 
iMlor  of  his  Majesty'l  cusrams,  and  late  high 
aberiff,  there,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Christo- 
nher  Seton,  surgeon,  Pittenweem. 

April  7.  At  sea.  on  board  the  IsabelU  Rober^ 
aoo,  on  his  passage  to  Penang  for  recovery  of  his 
health,  CmvL  P.  Wiuren  Grant,  of  the  31th  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry,  and  Revenue  Surveyor  io  Ava. 

a.  At  Bagwangnlah,  Bengal,  LieuL  William 
Briggs,  Sdcn  Native  Infantry,  second  son  of  the 
UteDavid  Briggs.  Esq.  of  Strathairly,  Fifeshire. 

May  1.  At  Sydney.  New  South  Wales.  aOer  a 
severe  illnesf.  Mr  Gilbert  M'Leod,  formerly  edi- 
tor of  the  Spirit  qf  the  Union  newspaper  in  Glas- 


gow. 


surgeon.  Royal  Navy. 

11.  At  Skelburne,  Nova  ScoUa,  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Dripps,  a  native  of  Kiimamock. 

X3.  At  Keiub,  in  Buodilcund,  James  Hector 
Mackenaie,  surgeon  of  the  3d  Regiment  Light 
Cavalry,  Bast  India  Company's  service. 

t5.  At  Diiupore,  Ensign  George  C.  Kerr 
Hay,  of  the  13ui  Bengal  Native  lolantry,  son  of 
John  Hay.  Esq.  B.  M.  Sunderhmd. 

26.  At  Dharwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  Adam 
Maitland,  Esq  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  fourth  son  of  Adam  Maitland, 
Esq.  of  Dundrcnnan. 

June  H.  At  Chittagong,  Capt  J.  G.  Macbean, 
of  the  A2d  Regiment,  Bengal  Native  In&ntry. 

JtUy  2.  At  Madras.  Dr  Brown,  of  Brandaoi. 
Perthshire.  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  Principal 
Medical  Ofll^.'cr  to  his  Mi^esty's  Forces  in  that 
Presidency. 

Am^.  1.  At  New  York,  Andrew  Brown.  Esq. 
formerly  merchant  in  Leith  It  is  req^ietted  his 
relations  and  friends  will  accept  of  tliis  notifica- 
tioa  of  his  death. 

2.  At  Sierra  Leone.  Lieut-Col.  Lumley,  Lieu- 
tenaut-Govcinor  of  that  settlement. 

Ifi.  At  bis  residence,  Duodas,  Halton  Coun- 
ty.  Mr  Edward  Leslie,  merchant.  Mr  L.  was  a 
native  of  Dundee,  of  which  town  he  was  for 
nearly  forty  yeais  an  eminent  b-JolueUer  and  pub- 
listicr.  " 

Sfot,  15.  At  Demcrara,  Dr  Alexander  Mac- 
kenaie 


31.  At  Bat«vl«,  Mr  John  Rolicct  Twing,  in 
the  3fith  year  of  his  mm. 
OcL  2.  Died  at  Perth.  Mrs  Matvuet  AidUbtfd. 


Vonaeof  the  Rev.  Richard  Bbdc. 

19.  At  St  Petenburg.  Robert  Oleo,  Bh^  far 
aeoofideiatale  time  tenior  member  of  tbeBzitisli 
Factory  in  that  city. 

—  At  Berwick,  Mr  WiUv  Rltdiic  printer, 
I!ged77. 

22.  Accidentally  drowned  in  the  r|fer  Thame*, 
b^ow  Gravflssod,  WiUiam  Charles  ABsoo,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr  William  Alison,  of  Dundee; 

—  The  celebrated  General  Mackv— Since  the 
event  of  the  surrender  of  Uhn  to  the  French  army 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  he  lived  in  ihegceatecC 
privacy,  on  a  pension  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria* 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Alida  Hopkins,  wife  of 
Mr  WUiiam  Allan,  Leopold  Place,  Edinburgh. 

27.  In  Finch  Lane,  London.  Mr  James  Gle^- 
nie,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Dr  Glennie,  minlsier  of 
Maryculier. 

28.  AtPau,  in  France.  Sanh  Campbell,  wife 
of  Alexander  Scott  Bromfleid.  Ka% 

—  At  Maybole,  James  Wilson,  aged  92.    He  ^ 
had  15  children.  45  grand-diiidrcn,  and   three 
great  grand-children,  making  in  all  63. 

—  At  Piershill  Barracks,  Captain  Alfred  She- 
well,  of  the  3d  OnigoQO  Guards,  in  the  26ch  year 
of  his  age,  fourth  son  of  Edward  Shewdl,  £sq.  of 
Bryanstone  Square,  London. 

—  At  Elgin,  Mrs  Jean  Braoder,  rdict  of  James 
Blander,  esq.  of  Pitgaveny,  in  the  SSd  year  bf 
her  age. 

30.  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Van  Steven. 

—  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mr  Robert  Snldiiv. 
8L  At  his  house,  CasUehill,  MrJohnV^ov- 

-^  ?t  iSuisthigs,  Robert  Sutherland,  bq.  MCe 
of  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  West  Udies, 
and  of  Millmount  in  Koss-shire.  . 

Nov.  1.  At  No.  84.  Lauriestoo,  Mr  Wm.  Mir- 
tie,  youngest  sqp  of  the  late  Wm.  Mirtk;,  Esq. 
Boon,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Qohart  MitcheU,  n^r- 
chant. 

—  At  Markioch*  Jane  Barclay,  ^iot  of  Jaaaes 
Mellis,  Esq.  of  NewhaU,  itincardiiicahire. 

2.  At  PortobeUo.  Mrs  Margaret  L.  Soott  Nisfaet, 
widow  of  John  Seott  Nasbet,  Esq.  of  Crpi^mtin- 
Die. 

—  Mn  Orr.  No.  IS.  Forth  Street. 

—  At  hia  hoi»e,  India  Street,  Mr  J^amea  Kast- 


C  At  the  Isle  of  France,  John  Cochran,  Esq.      the 


—  At  Bumhead.  pear  Stow,  Lieut.  John  Shir- 
rcir,  Ute  of  the  lOch  Regiment  of  Foot. 
9.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Oraog^r,  Esq.  writer  to 


signet. 
-AtLc 


—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Helen  Duncan,  wilb  of  Mr 
Thoojas  Thomson,  Glassworks  there. 

^  At  the  Manse  of  Beith.  Mrs  Harriet  Craw- 
ford,  wife  of  th^  Rev.  James  Muir*  minisier  of 
that  parish. 

—  Of  the  malignant  fever  at  Gibraltar,  Charles 
Stuart.  Esq.  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  second  son 
of  the  late  Charles  Steuart,  Esq.  of  Dalauise. 

4.  At  Dunbar,  Mrs  Kathenne  Hcnoersoa,  *i- 
dow  of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  Dunbar. 

5.  At  Pinnacle-htll,  near  Kelso,  Miss  Jane  Da- 
▼idaon.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  David- 
son,  Esq.  of  Ravelrig. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Agnes  Ronaldson,  In  the  fiM 
year  of  her  age.  spon»e  of  Mr  Richard  Fraser. 

6.  At  Butterdean,  Berwickshire.  Mr  James 
Smith  Mack,  of  the  Sheriif-clerk's  Offloc,  Edin- 
burgh. 

7  At  Edinburgh,  io  the  78th  year  of  her  agp. 
Mrs  H.  Forbes  Scott,  wife  of  Mr  Jamea  PiUa..s, 
senior,  printer.  Edinburgh. 

8.  Jamea  Wilberfurce  Marshall,  infimt  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Marshall. 

~  At  Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Mr 
Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood  en,. raver, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  For  some  bme  pre- 
vious, his  constitution,  naturally  strong,  was  vi»i- 
bly  broakiiuc  up,  and  though  he  worfccid  at  his 
profession  in  his  own  house  till  within  four  or  ll>'e 
days  of  his  death,  he  seldom,  during  the  last  12 
months,  venluied  out  to  attend  hb  business  at 
Newcastle. 
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a  Atranof.  the  Ret.  Dttld  Cnddahaiiki. 

niid^  of  that  plice.  a^  90. 

—  At  hU  h0iu»  ia  Hsaorer  Sqiufe,  London,  at 
n  adnffleedage,  Dr  Pounoa,  u eminent phyil- 


10.  At  Na  11,  Azchibnld  Plnee.  Wm  Ann  W*- 


^  At  PoitobeUo,  Wn  Jaaet  Jameson,  reHet  of 
Wmiam  Jameson.  Emu  of  RoMlleld«  Portobelln 

11.  At  EdiabunhTlf  rt  Murray,  widow  of  Lot d 
Hcnderiand,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Lind- 
rtrorBveliek. 

«  At  CoTTf .  in  the  iflte  OtSkft,  LauchHB  Ifae- 
Unaon.  Eaq.  of  Carrr. 

—  At  Fyfe  Place,  Lefth  Walk.  Mn  Manuel. 

-r  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  Illh  hut.  Mr  Andrew 
IfKean,  writing- matter  of  the  High  School.  Mr 
MHCean  waa  in  tolerable  health,  and  tau^t  in  hli 
daa  on  tlie  Friday  preceding.  Hewatifarma 
yeanin  theiltnatlon  which  he  iUled  with  eo  mv 
CKdit  to  hixntdf  and  advantage  to  hii  pupHt. 

12.  At  London.  Mrs  Hamilton,  relict  of  Jamea 


29ff 
M.  At  Olatgow.  Afeh.  Lniokit  of  Robroyiloii, 

«l.  At  No.  IM3eone  Square^  in  the  771M  yeir 
2j?Jf^  ^^A  **."  ®*'«"  Moncriem relict  of  the  Rer. 
WiUiam  Paul,  one  of  the  mhiisten  of  St  Cuth. 
bert'i. 

^  *t.J^i  ^^  5*  North  Charlotte  Street,  MIm  Jef 
oc  Wilrtanu,  daughter  of  the  hite  Rer.  Thomaa 

«rlllMina_ 


Hamilton,  Biq.  Artillery  Hace,  Plnsbury  Sqttsre. 

—  At  her  lon't  house,  St  Andrew  Street.  Mrs 
Morrison,  aged  75. 

—  At  Roxinrgh  Street,  Mn  Cafheriae  Beck, 
«ife  of  Ml  RcAwrt  Douglas.  oonnnisiiOD-agent. 

—  At  Sattsbdry  Street,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Llddell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  Liddell,  merchant, 
Leith. 

*  At  KirkendbrfgiKt.  David  MacCuBoch.  Esq. 
ofTorhouakie. 

»  At  London,  Mrs  HamiltoB,  relict  of  Ihe  late 
James  Hamilton,  M.D.  London. 

13.  At  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  WUIhUa 
tlflSiy,  writer  in  KelsOi 

-rAtAnchtyfiudle^ugh  Mossman.  Esq.  of 
AodrtyfinUleii  Cbavcner  ofcbe  cnonty  of  Lanark* 

—  At  Ehns  Cottace,  Kelso.  Mn  Elisabeth  Mary 
Dieksott,  relict  of  Vice-Admiral  W  illiam  Dtcksoa 
of  Sydenham. 

^    —  At  his  hoose,  St  Vincent  Street.  Mr  Robert 
Wihon,  late  baker  in  South  Qoeensfierry. 

14.  At  C^ltnbank,  Berwickthrre,  Miss  Ainsllek 
dbly  dAoghter  of  the  late  Robert  AinsHe,  Esq.  of 
Daradiester. 

—  At  CranstoD,  theRer.  Walter  fUher,  tnhda- 
lei  of  tiiBt  parish. 

—  At  Rrndtage  HUl,  Ldth,  Hiss  EHttbeth 


—  At  hU  house,  IXa.  II,  Waterkx)  Place.  Mr 
Alexander  M'Intyre,  Solicitor  Supreme  Courts. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Magdalene  Ste- 
vwlon,  of  the  Black  Bull  Hotel.  _, 

—  At  Edhiburgh,  Mr  William  Blrrdl,  eabbiet- 
m^kar  in  Edhtfmr^. 

—  At  Trees*  W.  W.  Finlay,  Esq.       _ 

.  At  HayHeld,   May  Robertson  McDonald, 
lan^ter  of Captahi  GeotgeM'Dondd,  9fd  H^b- 


--  At  HeriothiU,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  John 
Bfnoe,  Esq. 

—  At  Rosebank,  Mr  Stewart  Scales. 

—  At  Keith,  the  Rev.  Robert  Urquhart.  medi- 
eal  practitioner  there.  ^       "*    ^^ 

—  At  Tnvetness,  Mrs  Macfkrhme,  reHet  of  Bi- 
shop Macfarlane. 

^-- At  her  house,  No.  S,  Abneremby  Place, 
Edmburgh,  the  Hon.  Miss  Susanna  Hamilton. 

t3^  Ac  Hastings,  Miss  Anne  Grant,  aaed  17. 
sister  to  the  late  William  Grant,  Esq.  ofCongalton. 

24.  At  Flatfleld  House.  CaisTSf  Gowrfe,  Mr 
Peter  Thomaa  Drummond  Boyd,  suigeon,  R.  N. 

—  At  Warfltton  Crescent,  Melville  Balfour, 
Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mr  Richard  Hay,  writer.  >t 
t&  At  Parts.  Donna  Marie-Therese  de  Bour. 

Ixm,  Princess  of  Peace,  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
daughter  of  Don  Loub  of  Spain,  and  sister  to  the 
Cardhial  de  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
18.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  ScotL 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Daun,  wifbof 
AMxaader  Graham.  Esq. ;  and  upon  the  1st  Dec 
Elisabeth  Mary  Anne,  Ukeir  infant  daughter. 
.^ST.  At  Tr»oles,  near  Truro,  in  CorawaU.  aged 
7«t  Thomas  Spty.  Ebq. 

_—  At  London,  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev,  J,  M. 
Tomer,  rector  of  Wilmstow.  Cheshire. 

S8.  At  the  Manse  of  Lundle,  the  Rev.  Thomae 
RalU,  mhrisler  of  Dundee  and  Poulis,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age.  and  54th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  sea,  Mr  Alex.  Reddie,  of  the  sehoonet 
Trat^eller  of  LhnCUns,  «rhUe  oa  Ms  passage  ft«m 


— >  Ttm  Queen  Dowager  of  Saxony,  in  tlie  77th 
tearofhe^i^e.  She  was  sister  to  the  late  Khig 
of  Bavaria. 

16L  AtTaaphall,  BonntaigtOB,  in  his  96th  year, 
MrJaniesGrindlay. 

—  At  Dalsert  Hoose,  Cecilia  Dorothea,  young- 
est daogjliter  of  Hugh  Mossman,  Esq.  younger  of 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Portobelks  Miss  F. 
Mieolson. 

—  At  Lauder,  Miss  Isabella  Ford,  danghter  of 
Che  late  Rev.  Dr  James  Ford,  minister  of  Lauder. 

17.  At  the  MaiMe  of  Clunie,  Perthsire,  Mrs 
Eopbcmia  Dawson  Macritcliie,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Macritehie.  minister  of  Clunie. 

—  Mr  John  Kirk,  brewer,  Drumdryaa. 

— At  Ncwtooof  Abbotshall,  Mr  Aadrew  IngUs, 
neRliaat,  KirluUdy. 

—  At  No,  8.  Gayfield  Square^  John  Bannermaa 
Madaod,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Donald 
Madeod  of  St  KUda. 

—  At  Loodoo.  Lleut^Cdlonel  John  Duff,  late 
of  the  Hon.  Eaat  India  Company's  Service. 

19.  At  Anditermuchty,  Mr  James  Richardson, 
aged  87. 

—  At  Gilmillscrofh  Ayrshire.  James  Gray 
Fsiquhar,  &q.  of  Gilmillscrolt,  Lieutenaat>Coi. 
of  the  Ayrshire  Militia. 

19.  Mba  Margaret  Neilson.  danghter  of  the  bte 
James  Neilaon.  Esq.  of  Mill  Bank. 

—  At  Norton  Place.  Edinburgh,  T.  Mylne, 
Es^  Ute  Major  in  the  army. 


Cadis  to  London. 
M>.  Here.  Mies  Henrietta  Rymer,  daughter  of 


the  late  David  Rymer,  Esq.  Don 

Dee.  1.  At  ParkenweU  House,  near  Exeter,  In 
the  88th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  GiUbrd.  mother  ef 
the  fate  Loid  OMTordrMaiter  of  the  Rolls. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  77$  George  Square,  AieM- 
b«M  Campben,  Esq. 

—  At  St  Hetier*s.  Jeney,  John  Smyth  KhikMh, 
second  son  of  George  Kfailoeh.  &Q*  6f  Klnkieh. 

.  —  At  Park  Crescent.  London,  Thomson  Bon- 
Mr,  Eiq.  of  Ebnstead  and  Camden  Place,  Kent 

S.  At  Ounsareen  House,  Berwickshire,  Hre 
Home,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Home,  of  Ouaa* 
green,  aged  81. 

—  Here,  Charles  Richard  Menslcs,  youngest 
spa  of  Captain  William  Menaies,  No.  114.  George 

—  At  Coosland,  Alexander,  son  of  Mr  Aletaa* 
der  Wilson,  merehant,  Dalkeith. 

8.  At  his  seal.  Scrivehby  Court,  county  of  Lka* 
coin,  in  the  64th  year  of  Ms  age,  the  Rev.  John 
Dymoke,  the  Hon.  the  Kiog's  Chimpion,  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Scrivelsby-cuni- 
Dalderby,  ^c. 

4.  At  Posso,  Peebles-shire,  Sir  James  Nasmith 
of  rosso,  BarL 

—  At  Colross,  Mrs  Christian  Geddes,  relict  of 
Laurence  Dalgleish,  Esq.  of  Westgrange. 

—  At  RankeUlor  Street,  Edmburgh,  Iiobel 
Urquhart,  wife  of  Mr  William  Buchan,  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

5.  At  Edinburgh.  BUxa,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
William  M'Hutehoi,  agent  for  the  European  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

—  AtBamtoa  Eiouse,  Miss  Jane  Watson,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Watson,  Esq.  of 
Saughton. 

—  At  No.  10,  Moray  Place,  Fnmds  Charles 
Jennings.  Esq. 

6.  At  London,  Captain  Sir  William  Hoste, 
Royal  Navy,  Bart.  K.C.B. 

^  At  Pentonville,  near  London,  William  Stalker 
of  Inchney,  Lanarkshire,  the  last  of  thirteen  sons 
of  the  bite  John  Stalker,  Eaq, 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maraaret  Finlay,  relict 
of  James 'M*FarJane,  Esq.  of  Bath. 

—  At  No.  10.  Scotland  Street,  Janet  Davidson, 
aged  17.  second  daughter  of  Mr  David  K.  Whyte. 
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7.  At  Kirktf  dy,  AleunOer  Etttoo  Aj  toun.eldeit 
•on  of  Mr  James  Aytnon. 

9.  At  Workli«ton  Hid),  tg«d  7S.  J  C.  Cnrwen, 
Bm|.  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  oounty  of 
Cumberland. 

—  Mr  William  Hamilton,  of  the  Rainbow  Cof- 
fte-hoiMA  Edinburgh. 

10.  At  her  houae.  North  Frederick  Street,  Mri 
Janet  Wedderbum,  relict  of  George  Bfuoe, 
Em.  of  Langiee. 

11.  At  No.  4.  Bucdeach  Pl«oe,  Jamet  Romanei, 
accond  ion  of  Mr  Jm.  Romanes,  merchant,  Edin- 


—  At  No.  IR.  Pilri<(  Street,  MaJcolmr  third  ton 
of  AlexaaOer  Wright,  Etsif  iCgAiBMriiiBt,  Edin. 
burgh.  ^^ 

—  At  his  houM^  Newingrf^BOPS''  Nalder, 


liliool. 


—  At  Montagne  Street.   Ma 
daughter  of  the  late  Rer.  James  I 
of  Traqaair,  PceUes-shilc. 

13.  At  Leith  Walk  Cottage,  James  Gregory, 
M.D.  surgeon.  Royal  Navy,  and  lateof  tilie  Naval 
Hospital,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica. 

IS.  At  Milbank.  Nairnshire*  Mrs  Colonel  Mac- 
kintosh, relict  of  LieutenanMiiolonel  Mackintosh, 
97ih  Regiment  of  Foot 

—  At  Edinbuigb.  Mrs  Ann  Hay,  wife  of  Alex. 
Thomsen.  Esq.  W.S. 

-  At  Edinburgh,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Bum- 


—  At  Buecleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,   George. 
It  son  of  Pulteuey  Mein,  Esq.  Forge  Lodge, 

11.  At  Ham'ptoo  Court,  Sir  John  Thomas, 
Bart  at  the  adranced  age  of  83. 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  teith.  Miss  Elinbeth 
WaddelL 

—  The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  minister  of  the 
United  Associate  CongcegnClon,  Burghead,  Mo- 
nyahire. 

15.  Mn  Frsncei  M'Ewen,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas 
Clark,  rlding-acbool,  Edinburgh. 

16.  At  Cupar-Angus,  Mr  John  Irvine,  portrait- 
painter,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Middleficld  House,  William  M'Kenxic, 
Esq.  of  Strathgarve. 

17«  At  Milton  House,  John  Johnstone  Lee, 
CoHTth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Hall,  wtaie  merchant 

18.  At  Kirkliston,  Mr  Alexander  Robmn.  of 
Edinburgh,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Robson, 
Cupar  Fife. 

19.  At  Aberdeen.  Helen  M'DonaM,  wife  of 
Capt  George  M'Oonald,  late  of  the  81th  Regi- 

— •  At  Duncan  Street,  Newingtnn,  Mary  Wil- 
,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Craufurd  of  the 


At  the  Manse  of  Fyvie.  the  Rev.  John  Fal- 

tr,  thirty-flve  years  minister  of  that  parish. 

fO.  At  Auehindtnny  House.  Archibald  Fleteher. 

B«|.advoeate,  tethe  88ch  year  of  his  age;  and 

■cTadcaiter,  on  the  15th,  Elixabelh  Mary  Tay- 


D4dihi.  CPeb. 

l^  hii  gmd-daoghtcr,  in  the  14th  year  oT  hn 
age. 

51.  At  CUftao.  Lady  Sawyer,  the  wife  of  Admi- 
ral Sir  Herbert  Sawyer,  K.C.B. 

—  At  Cratgmadnie,  Lieut>GeneraI  Thomas 
Pft«  of  Craigmaddie,  aged  71. 

52.  At  85,  Pnnce*s  Street  Mn  Jane  Gilkqpie, 
wife  of  James  DoBal#dki,  Eaq. 

—  At  JCdinburgki,  Marion,  eldest  daoghtcr  of 
Patriek^4»rthwlck,  Eaq.  OMnager  of  the  J^- 

96,  At  Spring'ield  House,  Lasswade^Mp Cam* 
iqg,  MUet  of  Thomas  Cuming,  Esiuplinkcr  in 
Edinburgh.  ' 

—  At  No.  16,  Royal  Circus,  Caroline,  third 
daughter  of  William  Renny.  Esq.  W.  S. 

99.  At  London,  Dr  WolUston.  aged  6d.  tuvio^ 
to  the  end  of  .his  life  evinced  all  that  calmneasv 
Sjlf  II  iismlm  devotedness  to  science,  and  k>vc  of 
his  fellow.cceatures,  which  was  to  be  rxprcv^d 
firom  his  character  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 


LaUlpt  Robert  Walker  Betsoo,  formerly  of  Hois- 
duras.  son  of  the  late  Capt  David  Betsoo,  9th  r««i- 
ment  of  Foot,  of  wounds,  which  he  receif  ed  la 
the  contending  annies  of  Central  America. 

—  At  Grand  Cairo,  aged  S6,  Mr  James  Web- 
ster, of  the  Inner  Temple,  flfth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Webster,  of  Inverarity,  county  of  Por- 
fisr. 

—  At  Pons,  of  a  fever,  Brudencll  JameUhvoe, 
Ensign  m  the  3d  Regiment  of  Guards,  seodbaoa 
of  the  late  Hon.  Charies  Andrew  Bruce,  and  of 
Charlotte  Sophia  Dashwood,  and  nephew  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin. 

—  In  London,  M^or  Charles  Stewart,  of  the 
Royal  Marines, 

—  UeutenanU^olattd  Strick]aad.or  the  Royal 
Marines. 

—  At  Green  Parte,  Youghal,  the  residence  of 
his sonin-law.  Ctt^n  Henry  Parker,  R. N.  the 
Rjight  Hon.  R^|m!l8,Earl  of  HpnUngdon,  dec  Jto. 

—  At  Bo^ord,  in  Suffolk,  Alexander  Hogg. 
Esq.  purser  (hthe  Royal  Navy.  This  officer  «A 
with  the  late  Captain  Cook,  in  hii  voyi^  of  die- 
covcry,  in  the  year  1777. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Bdievue.  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  aged  96,  Peter  La  Touche,  Esq. 

—  <At  MalU,  Edward  Dalael,  Esq.  of  hie  Ma- 
jesty's civil  service  there. 

—  At  Mount  Terrace,  Someraetshiie,  Mn 
Dundas,  relict  of  Rear-Admiral  Dundas. 

—  At  Parham,  in  Sussex,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Delasoudie. 

w.  At  No.  16,  Albany  Street,  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ritchie,  Esq.  of 
Bearhiil. 

—  At<f,  Drummond  Street,  William  Edward 
Thin,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Thin, 
architect,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Greenock,  about  a  foftgij^t  ego.  Janet 
Stewart,  at  the  advanced  age  of  lOI.  She' was  a 
native  of  Glengarry.  '^\ 
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TRianembling  of  Parliament  fonna 
It  aQ  times  an  inyiting  theme  to  re« 
mark  and  speculation ;  in  the  present 
jear  it  is  b^  Tarioos  circumstances 
raiidered  an  irresistibly  inviting  one 
tooorKlres. 

Incredible  are  the  changes  which 
are  witnessed  by  the  present  genera« 
tioa.  No  preparations  of  party  war- 
fire  flSTe  interest  and  pomp  to  the  ap« 
proadi  of  the  Session.  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  accessions  of  streiugth  purchased 
by  the  Ministry^  or  of  the  oyerpower- 
ing  attacka  contemplated  by  the  Op- 
position. Profound  silence  was  ob- 
aenred  touching  the  Amendment ;  and 
not  a  calculation  was  hazarded  to  in- 
dicate how  the  numbers  would  stand 
00  the  first  important  division.  Even 
the  names  of  the  new  speakers  who 
were  to  astonish  the  House^  and  adorn 
the  country,  were  never  mentioned. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  form  to 
what  took  place  when  the  mighty  Dead 
gathered  tneir  glories ! 

It  would  be  very  idle  in  us,  at  a  mo« 
mest  like  this,  to  enquire  how  far  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
state  of  parties.  It  has  been  produced 
mainly  by  the  system  on  wnich  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  have  acted 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Although  this  system  has  been  so 
loDe  practised,  it  has  never  been  pro- 
perly reduced  to  rule  and  precept.  It 
oaa  passed  from  cabinet  to  cabinet,  and 
from  Minister  to  Minister,  orally  and 
Ij  example ;  but  it  has  never  been 
£urly  placed  before  the  world,  in  fuU 
and  methodical  detail.  The  Welling^ 
ton  Ministry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
what  its  conduct  will  be,  is  in  some 
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measure  unknown ;  but  as  it  has  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  being  anxious  to 
adhere  to  and  improve  upon  the  sys* 
tem,  we  will  give  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter.  Such  a  description 
may  be  as  beneficial  to  the  empire  at 
large,  as  to  the  Ministry ;  we  think  it 
is  called  for  to  preserve  both  from 
egregious  and  fatal  errors. 

In  one  respect,  we  who  write  are 
not  wholly  disqualified  for  giving  it. 
For  several  years  we  have,  in  this 
Magazine,  trod  the  rugged,  thorny, 
and  stormy  path  of  independence.  We 
have  followed  neither  individual  nor 
party ;  we  have  courted  neither  the 
favours  of  the  great,  nor  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude;  and  it  has  been  too 
often  our  lot  to  have  to  brave  at  the 
same  moment,  the  bitter  animosity  of 
official  men,  the  delirium  of  the  poN 
pulace,  and  national  delusion.  The 
same  Ministers  and  public  men  whom 
we  have  warmly  eulogised  in  one  hour, 
we  have  as  stronglv  censured  in  the 
next,  according  to  their  conduct  We 
shall  not  therefore  be  suspected  of 
wishing  to  serve  one  public  man  or. 
party,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 

If  such  suspicion  lurk  in  any  quar« 
ter,  let  it  be  dispelled  by  this  confes- 
sion. Upon  re-considering  our  past 
opinions,  having  been  moved  thereto 
by  the  splendid  examples  of  the  age, 
we  find  them  to  be  whollv  erroneous, 
and  we  of  course  cast  them  to  the 
winds.  We  aro  determined  not  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  re^ons  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice,  therefore  we  abjure  our 
creed.  .We  are  no  longer  Bigots,  but 
Liberals.  Our  conversion,  however, 
—slow  conversions  have  iu  them  the 
2L 
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most  reality,— is  not  yet  totally  com- 
pleted; but  it  already  reaches  this 
point :  we  feel  no  more  respect  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel, 
than  for  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Hufr* 
kisson— forthepresent  Tory  Ministry, 
than  we  should  feel  for  a  Whig  one. 
We  even  think  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr 
Huskisson  are  mor^e  honest  men  than 
,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel, 
and  that  a  Whig  Ministry  would  hard- 
ly be  so  pernicious  a  one  as  the  exist- 
ing Tory  one  is.  It  is  a  great  matter 
that  we  are  able,  in  imitation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  to  shake  off  old 
friends,  connexions,  and  partialities ; 
although  we  cannot  yet  go  to  the  finish 
with  them  in  loving  and  combining 
ourselves  with  old  enemies.  The  lat* 
ter  must  be  with  us  a  work  of  time ; 
our  natural  man  is  stubbornly  opposed 
to  it ;  and  nature,  bigoted  and  preju- 
diosd  though  it  be,  cannot  be  subdued 
in  a  moment.     , 

These  are  indeed  days  of  improTO- 
ment !  Impossibilities  are  swept  away ; 
the  sun  of  human  perfectibility  has 
risen,  and  its  radiance  shews  that  even 
Divine  Revelation  is  a  mass  of  error.  Its 
glorious  rays  have  shot  from  law  and  in- 
stitution, to  principle  and  feeling ;  «nd 
now  it  is  discovered,  that  every  thing 
which  the  greatest  men  of  past  times 
called  truth  and  wisdom,  is  directly 
the  reverse.  What  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture is  man !  What  will  he  not  soar 
to,  when  he  has  already  rendered  him- 
self so  much  the  superior  of  his  Maker ! 

The  system,  of  which  we  now  com- 
mence the  description,  is  the  most 
astonishing  of  all  the  improvements. 
It  8ur|)asses  all  that  mortiu  ingenuity, 
exquisitely  improved  as  it  is,  might 
have  been  thought  capable  of  produ- 
cing. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
system  is — A  Ministry  exists  soleiy 
for  its  own  interest  and  ben^t.  When 
the  reader  has  paused  a  sufficient  time 
in  admiration  of  the  intellect  which 
could  conceive  so  subHme  a  truth,  let 
him  contrast  it  with  the  principle 
which  was  acted  on  preriously  to  late 
years,  viz. — A  Ministry  exists  for  the 
bene^t  of  the  empire. 

What  did  a  Mmistry  reap  from  thia 
old,  exploded  principle?  Evils  of 
every  description.  Bound  hand  and 
foot  to  what  bigotry  called  public 
duty,  it  was  compelled  to  incur  cala- 
mitous losses,  to  wage  perilous  war- 
fare, to  hazard  every  thing,  and  not 
seldom  to   plunge  into  destruction. 
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Histor}r  exhibits  melancholy  proofii 
that  this  principle  has  constrained  va- 
rious Ministries  to  terminate  their 
own  existence. 

Such  men  of  the  past  as  Lord  ChaU 
ham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sec,  acted 
upon  it;  and  notwithstanding  this 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  ignorance 
and  imbecility,  they  were,  until  re- 
cently, looked  on  as  eminent  authori- 
ties !  The  bigotry  and  prejudice  from 
which  the  country  has  miraculooaly 
escaped  surpass  description. 

The  gigantic  advantages  whidi  will 
flow  from  the  new  principle,  were  il- 
lustrated with  singular  felidtv  by  Mr 
Peel,  in  his  speech  delivered  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session.  Acting  upon 
it,  if  a  Ministry  be  assailed  by  a  power- 
ful enemj,  it  can,  by  wheeling  round 
and  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  diis 
enemy,  convert  the  threatened  attad^ 
into  the  means  of  its  own  security  and 
profit.  If  numerous  foes  beset  it,  an 
alliance  of  this  kind  with  the  most 
powerful  of  them,  will  enable  it  to 
laugh  to  scorn  the  remainder.  It  can 
always  make  itself  invincible  against 
any  Opposition,  by  regularly  adopting 
its  principles  and  schemes,  no  matter 
how  immeasurably  superior  the  latter 
may  be  to  it  in  talent  and  numbm. 
If  it  can  only  preserve  power  by  puD- 
ing  to  pieces  ttie  Constitution,  it  can 
do  the  latter  without  exposing  itself 
to  danger.  By  keeping  itself^  in  the 
manner  we  have  stated,  continually  in 
harmony  with  the  Opposition,  it  will 
alwavshave  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
which  will  enable  it  to  treat  with  de- 
rision the  hostile  opinion  and  effinrts 
of  the  country.  Then  the  saving  in 
toil  and  intellect  will  be  immense.  No 
long  speeches — no  stormy  discussioiri 
—  no  laborious  study  — no  tediona 
search  for  information— no  midnight 
divisions  —  none  of  the  consummg 
cares  and  exertions  which  heretofore 
sunk  so  many  leading  Minist^s  into  a 
premature  grave,  will  be  necessary. 
But  the  most  splendid  point  will  be, 
the  need  for  talent  and  wisdom  will 
be  wholly  removed.  The  Mlnistiy 
may  consist  of  beardless  loxdlings, 
Chelsea  pensioners,  or  any  hangers- 
on;  an  Opposition  of  some  kind 
or  other  will  save  it  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  and  natural  instinct  will 
do  all  that  may  be  requisite  beside, 
for  keeping  it  in  being.  Mr  Peel,  in 
the  inimitable  speech  to  which  we 
have  alluded— «  speech  which  will  be 
inimitable  to  the  last  hour  of  oratory 
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— «igi]ed9  with  equal  trnth  and  force, 
Ihatashe  could  not  make  head  against 
his  ^yponenta,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
oTcr  to  them— that  as  the  Ministry 
could  not  govern  according  to  its  own 
piindplesy  it  ou^t  to  do  so  according 
to  the  conflicting  ones  of  those  who 
oppowd  it— that  as  it  could  not  goon> 
or,  in  other  words,  keep  in  existence, 
except  hy  placing  itseli  at  the  head  of 
its  enemies  to  destroy  what  it  had  at« 
tempted  to.  defend,  it  ought  to  do  so. 
What  fine  and  unanswerable  logic! 
Nooe  hat  days  of  imororement  like 
tbese  could  have  produced  it  How 
unssssilably  it  esublishes  what  we 
have  advanced  J  Under  the  new  prin« 
dple,  a  Ministry  may  make  itself  eter- 
nal; we  speak  litendly,  for  we  feel 
sfiBured  that  the  progress  of  improye* 
ment  will  soon  render  the  bodily  part 
(^at  least  Ministers  of  State  immor« 
tal.  As  to  soul,  it  is  not  over  certain 
that  some  of  them  have  any. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all,  nom  whose 
eyes  the  scales  of  bigotry  have  fallen, 
that  this  principle  makes  it  imperious* 
ly  necessary  for  a  Ministry  to  divest 
itsdf  scrupulously  of  every  vestige  of 
what  bigotry  and  nrejudice  caU  prin- 
ciple, int^rity,  and  consistency.  This 
18  dd-Csshioned  logic,  but  neverthe- 
less improvement  has  not  yet  impaired 
its  tmui.  The  Ministry  may  profess 
to  entertain  a  creed,  or  side  with  a 
party,  for  the  moment;  but  it  must  . 
be  careful  to  shew  that  this  hss  no- 
thing  to  do  with  conviction,  and  that 
it  is  ready,  at  the  nod  of  interest,  to 
reverse  the  one  and  betray  the  other. 
In  general  it  must  take  "  a  position 
df  neutrality."  Whenever  a  contest 
may  take  place  between  two  creeds,  or 
psrties,  compromising  its  own  inte- 
rests, it  must  leave  its  *'  position  of 
neutrality,"  and,  without  enquiring 
how  far  the  state  is  identified  with,  or 
represented  by,  either  of  the  bellige- 
rents, it  must  address  them  in  terms 
like  these :  "  Worthy  friends,  I  have 
my  opinions  and  predilections  in  tbese 
matters,  but  they  do  not  sway  me  in 
the  leai^^-^our  war  does  me  no  smsll 
injury,  and  in  the  upshot  it  may  bring 
on  me  the  deplorable  loss  of  place 
and  stipend — ^the  fact  that  you  are  at 
war,  proves  conclusively,  according  to 
the  newly-invented  logic,  that  you  are 
equally  culpable,  that  you  are  one  as 
deep  m  error  as  the  other — I  must 
therefore  compel  you  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  equal  sacrifice.    Ha- 


ving done  this,  it  must,  as  ito  interests 
may  dictate,  compel  the  me  side  to 
surrender,  without  equivalent,  the 
principal  part,  or  the  whole,  of  what 
may  be  demanded  by  the  other.  What- 
ever it  may  pretend  to  in  the  abstract, 
it  must  practically  profess  one  creed 
to-day  and  an  opposite  one  to-mor- 
row, side  with  one  party  in  this  mo- 
ment snd  attack  it  in  the  next,  avoid 
all  permanent  connexion  with  the  com* 
munity,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  be  a 
mere  automaton  at  the  will  of  its  own 
ease  and  profit. 

All  this  renders  it  imperative  on  a 
Ministry  to  rigidly  exclude  from  of« 
fice  all  men  of  decided  principle.  It 
must  scrupulously  shun  all  connexion 
with  such  men.  If  it  even  number 
them  amidst  its  subordinate  mem- 
bers, they  will  form  to  it  a  source  of 
endless  disquiet  and  damage.  Their 
strong  language  will  create  it  enemies 
-—their  clear  expressions  will  prevent 
it  from  covering  itself  with  the  cloud 
of  equivocation  and  double-meaninjg; 
r-^iheir  openness  will  embarrass  it 
with  pledges^and  their  unpliable  na- 
ture will  impede  intolerably  the  velo« 
city  of  its  movements  from  one  faith 
or  side  to  another.  It  must  therefore 
stigmatize  every  man  who  conscien- 
tiously avows  and  acts  upon  principle, 
as  an  Ultra  and  a  person  of  extreme 
opinions;  and  it  must  take  ita  con- 
nexions, either  from  those  who  pro- 
claim that  they  have  no  principles  by 
professing  neutrality  and  condemning 
aU  sides,  or  from  those  who  on  au 
occasions  avow  their  readiness  to  pare 
down  their  principles  to  any  point 
which  opponents  may  call  for. 

^  In  addition,  a  Ministry  must  stu- 
diously cherish  and  reward  what  the 
bigots  call  apostacy.  If  a  brainless 
youth  stand  up  in  Parliament,  and  in- 
sult the  ashes  of  his  deceased  father 
by  abjuring  his  creed,  it  must  bestow, 
on  him  some  beneficial  office.  If  a 
member  of  the  L^islature  change  his 
principles,  it  must  eulogize  the  change 
as  a  dazzling  proof  of  his  wisdom^ 
honour,  and  virtue.  It  will  act  with 
extreme  prudence,  if  it  use  the  digni- 
ties and  emoluments  of  the  state  in 
buying  over  recruits  from  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents.  Men  who  have  once 
changed  their  faith  will  change  it  again 
at  every  call ;  the  first  change  proves, 
that  in  them  the  obsolete  prejudice, 
consistency,  can  never  take  root  Act- 
ing on  these  directions,  a  Ministry  may 
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always  feel  confident  of  being  able  to 
veer  round  the  compass  of  principle, 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  weathercock 
▼eers  round  a  compass  of  another 
kind. 

By  these  means,  a  Ministry  will 
enjoy  all  die  sweets  of  power  without 
any  of  the  responsibility.  In  all  party 
contention  it  will  be  a  kind  of  neutral 
agent,  acting  for  both  sides  as  peace- 
maker, having  both  at  its  mercy,  and 
despoiling  bom  at  its  pleasure.  It  will 
have  the  State  completely  under  its 
feet 

Burke,  in  the  reign  of  bigotry,  was 
thought  a  man  of  some  talent:  in 
these  days,  the  meanest  newspaper 
scribblers  and  understrappers  of  office 
so  far  surpass  bim,  as  to  be  able  to 
ridicule  his  absurdities.  He  had  n&- 
Tcrtheless  his  gleams  of  understand- 
ing, and  we  will  quote  him  to  shew 
the  advantages  which  a  Ministrymay 
derive  from  this  neutral  agency,  what 
we  arc  about  to  quote  relates  to  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Auies  in  mediating  in 
France  between  the  royalists  and  re- 
publicans ;  and  to  the  proposition  for 
excluding  all  Frenchmen  who  had  ta- 
ken a  decided  part  on  either  side  from 
such  mediation.  This  proposition  is 
virtually  acted  on  in  this  country,  when 
a  liberal  Ministry  takes  its  *'  position 
of  neutrality,"  purges  itself  of  men  of 
*'  extreme  opinions,"  and  mediates 
between  Whigs  and  Tories,  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  &c.  &c. 

The  Bigot  says  of  it : — "  It  amounts 
to  neither  more  nor  less  than  this 
shocking  proposition — that  we  ought 
to  exclude  men  of  honour  and  ability 
from  serving  their  and  our  cause ;  and 
to  put  the  dearest  in  terests  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  no  decided  character,  without 
judgment  to  choose,  and  without  cou" 
rage  to  pro/ess  any  principlc  what- 

BVER." 

;  We  give  this  merely  to  shew  what 
preposterous  prejudice  passed  in  the 
tjaroarous  ages  for  wisdom. 
'  He  proceeds  :^**  Such  men  can  serve 
no  cause  Tor  this  plain  reason — they 
have  no  cause  at  heart.  They  can  at 
best  only  work  as  mere  mercenaries^ 
They  have  not  been  guilty  of  great 
crimes,  but  it  is  only  b&cause  they  have 
not  energy  of  mind  to  rise  to  any  height 
of  wickedness.  They  are  not  hawks 
or  kites;  they  are  only  miserable 
fowlst,  whose  flight  is  not  above  their 
dunghill  or  hen-roost.  But  they  trem* 
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ble  before  the  authors  of  these  ho- 
nours. (Query.  Does  the  word  an« 
thors,  mean  the  Whig  leaders,  or  the 
Catholic  ones  ?)  They  admire  them  at 
a  safe  and  respectful  distance.  There 
never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind, 
that  did  not  admire  an  intrepid  and 
dexterous  villain.  In  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  they  believe  such  hardy 
miscreants  to  be  the  only  men  quali- 
fied for  great  afikirs ;  if  you  set  them 
to  transact  with  such  persons,  they  are 
instantly  subdued.  They  dare  not  so 
much  as  look  their  antagonist  in  the 
face.  They  are  made  to  be  his  sub- 
jects, not  his  arbiters  and  controllers." 
"  These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at 
atrocious  acts  without  indignation,  and 
can  behold  suffering  virtue  without 
svmpathy.  Therefore  they  are  const* 
aered  as  sober,  dispassionate  men. 
But  they  have  their  passions,  though 
of  another  kind,  a  no  which  akb  ik- 

FINITBLY  MORS  LIKELY  TO  CARRY 
THEM   OUT   OP   THE    PATH   OP   THEIR 

DUTY.  They  are  of  a  tame,  timid; 
languid,  inert  temper,  wherever  the 
welfare  of  OTHERS  is  concerned.  In 
such  causes,  as  they  have  no  motives 
to  action,  they  never  possess  any  real 
ability,  and  are  totally  destitute  of  aU 
resource." 

'^  Believe  a  man  who  has  seen  much 
and  observed  something  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  life  a  great  many 
of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  ge* 
nerally  chosen  because  they  have  no 
opinion  of  their  own;  and  as  far  as 
they  can  be  got  in  good  earnest  to  em- 
brace any  opinion,  it  is  that  of  who* 
ever  happens  to  employ  them,  (neither 
longer  nor  shorter,  narrower  nor 
broader,)  with  whom  they  have  no 
discussion  or  consultation.  The  only 
thing  which  occurs  to  such  a  man 
when  he  has  got  a  business  of  others 
into  his  hands,  is  how  to  make  his 

OWN  FORTUNE  OUT  OP  IT.    ThcpCTSOn 

he  is  to  treat  with,  is  not  with  him  an 
adversary  over  whom  he  is  to  prevail, 
but  a  newfrien  d  he  is  to  gain;  t  h  e  ae- 

rORE  HE  ALWAYS  SYSTEMATICALLY 
BETRAYS  SOME  PART    OP    HIS  TRUST. 

Instead  of  thinking  how  he  shall  defend 
his  ground  to  the  last,  and  if  forced  to 
retreat,  how  little  he  shall  gi*^  up,  this 
kind  of  man  considers  how  much  of  the 
interest  of  his  employer  he  is  to  sacr^ice 
to  his  adversary.  Having  nothing 
BUT  HI MSELP  IN  VIEW,  he  knows  that 
in  serving  his  principal  with  zeal,  he 
must  probably  incur  some  reeentmem 
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from  the  opposite  party.  Hit  object 
ii  to  goin  the  good-'toiU  of  the  pereon 
with  whom  he  contends,  that  when  an 
agreement  ie  made,  he  may  join  ly 

ACWilRJDING  MIM." 

The  defunct  Dotard  actually  then 
sajs,~"  I  would  not  take  one  of  theee 
tf#  mg  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  /or  eo 
viueh  as  a  fith-pond — roa  if  he  re* 

SEar£D  THB  MUD  TO  ME,  UB  WOVLO 
AEjSVEE  TO  OIVK  THE  WATER,  THAT 


FED  THE  FOOL,  TO, MY  ADVeKSAKY 


He  speaks  thus  of  tbe  only  men  who 
possess  capacity,  and  who  are  not  ut- 
terly disqualified  for  taking  part  in 
the  managefnent  of  public  affairs ;  and 
fet,  incredible  though  it  seems,  his 
opinions  were  once  extensively  .be- 
lieved in  !  Thrice  happv  country — to 
have  emancipated  itself  from  the  ruin- 
ous prejudices  of  such  bigots ! 

A  liberal  Ministry,  acting. on  the 
new  system,  will  separate  the  instruc- 
tion contained  in  what  we  have  quo- 
ted from  the  errors  and  calumnies  with 
which  it  is  associated.    It  will  find  in 
this  instruciion  what  kind  of  men  it 
ought  exclusively  to  consist  of.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  exists  for  iu  own 
benefit  only,  and  that  as  a  neutral 
agent  it  ought  in  settling  differences 
between  contending  parties  to  fleece 
both  to  the  utmost,  it  must  select  its 
members  accordingly.    If  it  venture 
beyond  the  ''sober dispassionate  men" 
—the  men  who,  when  they  get  a  bu- 
fiiness  of  others  into  their  hands,  think 
only  ''  how  to  make  their  own  fortune 
out  of  it" — it  will  ruin  itself.  And  let 
it  beware,  not  only  of  eagles,  but  of 
"  hawks  and  kites;"  for  the  latter  in 
thdr  fl'^hts  may  lead  it  into  acts  alike 
nnseem^  and  injurious..  Let  it  scru« 
puloosly  confine  itself  to  the  "  miser- 
able fowls/'  and  find  secority  in  their 
inability  to  soar  above  the  ''  dung- 
bill  and  hen-roost."  And  let  it  never 
forget  that  it  cannot  do  any  thing 
jDore  fatal,  than  to  suffer  itself  to  be 
seduced  by  its  admiration  of  *'  tbe 
intrepid  and   dexterous  villain^"  to 
make  him  a  part  of  itself.   Indepeud** 
ently  of  other  matters,  such  a  villain 
is  utterly  destitute  of  that  grand  es- 
aential — intense,  flinty,  sleepleES  self- 
ishness; he  indeed  robs  ana  murders 
lor  gain,  but  he  does  so  that  he  may 
squander  the  gain  with  spendthrift 
profusion :  then  he  hourly  places  the 
necks  of  himself  and  his  associates  in 
jeopardy. 
,   A  Ministry  properly  formed  in  tliis 
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manner,  can  scarcely  ever  so  far  forget 
itself  as  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  Uie 
Stat*'.  On  this  point  therefore  we  need 
not  be  iTofuse  of  cautions..  In  aibi-^ 
trating  for  this  party  or  that,  and  be- 
tween one  party  and  another,  it  must 
never  believe  that  it  is  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  state,  or  that  the  latter  has 
any  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  busi- 
ntss.  If  in  acting  between  Tories 
and  Whigs,  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Bigots  and  Liberals,  &c.  it  be  led  by  the 
error,  that  any  of  them  are  identified 
with  and  represent  the  state  and  its 
institutions,  it  will  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing even  worse  than  eelf*robbery. 
These  must  rank  amidst  its  golden 
maxims.  All  creeds  and  parties  are 
the  same  to  tbe  state,  and  it  has  no 
interest  in  cr  connexion  with  any  of 
them.  If  the  Protestant  creed  be 
wholly  rooted  out,  this  will  not  injure 
the  relijzion  of  the  state— if  the  mass 
of  the  population  become  Republicans, 
tins  will  not  afflct  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state — no  matter  what 
creed  or  party  may  gain  the  ascendan- 
cy, it  cannot  harm  in  the  least  any  of 
the  interests  of  the  state.  We  desist, 
for  in  truth  we  are  only  cautioning 
such  a  Ministry  against  doing  what  its 
own  nature  will  make  to  it  an  utter 
impossibility. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  to 
say,  that  it  will  be  very  advisable  for 
it  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  on  all 
occasions.  I f  it  solemn! y  protest,  that 
it  constantly  acts  for  the  weal  of  the 
state  alone,  and  that  it  is  romantically 
disinterested  and  patriotic,  even  be- 
yond conception ;'  this  will  have  power- 
ful effect  in  defending  its  "  position  of 
neutrality"  from  ridicule,  and  justify- 
ing to  the  vulgar  its  incessant  flights 
from  creed  to  creed,  and  party  to  ]par» 
ty.  If  it  can  produce  the  conviction, 
that  the  state  exists  in  itself— that  its 
own  interests  are  those  of  the  state— 
and  that  the  latter  must  of  necessity 
be  hugely  benefited  bv  every  thing  it 
may  think  good  to  do,  it  will  reap 
from  this  singular  advantages.  It 
must,  however,  jealously  prevent  its 
professions  from  seducing  it  into  prac- 
tice. 

Sundry  Cabinets,  as  we  have  sta- 
t€>d,  acted  on  the  system  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  for  some  years 
previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  one.  They  did  not,  perhaps, 
always  push  it  to  the  desirable  extent, 
for  alas !  they  had  a  prodigious  mass 
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of  bigotry  to  contend  with,  and  in 
tnith  it  nad  not  Ailly  reached  com« 
pletion.  When  iU  complexity  and 
grandeur  are  looked  at,  its  advance  to 
perfection  in  bo  short  a  period  seems 
miraculous.  Men,  however,  are  now 
no  longer  men ;  the  march,  or  rather 
flight  of  intellect,  and  the  corres- 
ponding flight  of  improvement,  ao- 
compli^  almost  with  a  wish  every 
thing  that  can  be  wished  for.  If  the 
Welhngton  Ministry  desire  to  adopt 
tiie  system,  it  is  now  complete  in  all 
its  parts.  We  infer  from  Mr  Feel's 
speech,  and  other  circumstances,  that 
it  has  such  a  desire ;  and  in  conse* 
quence  we  will  now  offer  a  few  hints 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  respectii^ 
the  application  of  the  system.  His 
Grace  is  giving  somewhat  alarming 
indications,  that  he  understands  mill* 
tery  matters  far  better  than  dvil 
ones ;  and  that  in  his  capacity  of  Proi- 
mier  he  has  great  need  of  advisers. 

We  will  speak  of  the  application  of 
the  system  to  the  Catholic  question^ 
as  the  dl-absorbing  one  of  the  time. 

Here  are  die  Irish  Catholics  acting 
as  a  giffantic  combination,  trampling 
on  the  laws,  levying  taxes,  deposing 
the  Government  and  usurping  its 
functions,  producing  grievous  evils, 
and  threatening  the  empire  with  every 
calamity.  Their  object  is,  a  vitid 
change  in  the  kws  and  constitution. 

The  Bigotfr— it  is  an  afilicting  proof 
of  the  infirmity  and  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  amidst  the  blaze  of 
light  which  irradiates  the  realm  there 
is  one  remaining— call  on  Govern- 
ment to  resist  their  demands,  and  to 
repress  their  misdeeds  by  the  enact- 
ment and  exercise  of  law. 

If  the  noble-  Duke  obey  this  call, 
what  must  follow  ?  He  and  (.his 
colleagues  must  plunge  into  bitter 
warfare  with  the  Liberals  and  Ca- 
tholics. In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr  Peel  will  be  annihilated  by  the 
atormy  eloquence  of  such  men  as  Mr 
Brougham.  Ministers  will  be  con- 
tinually  assailed  in  Parliament  by  a 
formidable  opposition,  and  out  of  it, 
by  a  formidable  nart  oi  the  Press  and 
community.  Wnat  did  such  bigots 
as  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  the  late  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  &c  &c.  reap  from 
adhering  to  principle,  and  braving  the 
hostility  of  potent  oppositions  in  Par- 
liament, scurriloua  newspapers,  and 
furious  factions?  Let  the  answer  be 
found  in  their  toils  and  privations,  their 
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laborious  speeches,  the  interminable 
debates  in  which  they  were  involved, 
and  the  charges  and  invectivca  with 
which  the?  were  loaded.  If  this  be  not 
sufficient,  let  it  be  found  in  their  black- 
ened fame  and  wasted  health — ^their 
premature  death — ^their  mental  and 
bodily  martyrdom.  Alas  1  their  his- 
tory exhibits  destroyed  constitutions, 
ruined  fortunes,  broken  hearts,  and 
dethroned  reason  :^the  questioii  is 
answered. 

We  were  reared  bigots,  and  we  are 
yet  but  green  converts :  although  we 
have  turned  our  coat,  we  cannot  all  at 
once  divest  ourselves  of  what  we  fdlt 
when  we  wore  it  in  a  different  man« 
ner.  We  were  always  taught  to  ve* 
nerate  theise  bigots,  and  to  think  their 
conduct,  in  daring  and  sacrificing  aa 
they  did,  something  less  manlike  Ulan 
godlike.  Old  feelings  and  assodationa 
now  crowd  upon  us  in  spite  of  our 
efforts ;  and  the  tear  springs  and  the 

Soan  bursts  as  we  name  thcMon.  Bigots 
ough  they  were,  their  bigotry  had 
in  it  something  heroic,  stately,  and 
magnificent ;  and  however  destructive 
it  was  ta  themselves,  it  yet  had  ita 
good  operation.  If  compassion  be 
known  to  Liberalism,  our  liberal 
brethren,  in  consideration  of  our  in- 
experience, must  pardon  this  transient 
departure  from  orthodoxy.  The  fit 
has  passed.  We  groan  no  longer,  we 
have  dashed  away  the  tear,  and  the 
glow  has  forsaken  our  cheeks.  We 
are  again  calm,  frosty,  dry-eyed, 
smock-faced,  and  true  Liberals. 

If  these  bigote  be  defended  on  ^ 
ground  that  they  benefited  their 
country,  we  will  seriously  ask  what 
compensation  did  this  form  to  them« 
selves?  Granting  that  they  saved 
the  Crown— that  they  preserved  the 
constitution^that  they  perfected  law 
and  freedom — that  they  crushed  the 
foreign  foe  and  the  domestic  traitor^- 
that  they  filled  their  country  with 
treasures,  and  raised  her  to  the  pinna- 
de  of  power  and  greatness— granting 
all  this,  how  did  it  operate  on  their 
own  interests?  In  life  they  reaped 
from  it  what  we  have  detailed,  and 
has  it  after  death  overwhelmed  them 
with  rewards?  Has  the  mouldering 
corpse  drawn  blessings  from  the  safe- 
ty of  the  constitution  ?  Has  the  in« 
animate  skeleton  been  protected  from 
wrong  and  slavery  by  the  existence  of 
law  and  freedom  ?  Have  their  ashes 
derived  riches  from  national  wealth. 
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or  ddi^t  firom  natimul  happinenf 
Away  with  the  urortUett  defence ! 

If  the  noble  Duke  desire  to  act  on 
the  new  syslem,  he  mast  find  in  these 
b%otSy  not  examples,  but  beacons. 
Let  hun  shun  the  rocks  on  which  they 
perishedy  and  which  are  rendered  so 
awfblly  apparent  by  the  blaze  of  their 
names.    He  must,  m  the  qoestion  be- 
tatt  US,  Bofifer  the  Catholics  to  do  as 
they  please.    They  must  be  permitted 
to  cxerdse  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment to  the  utmost  extent  they  may 
deem  expedient ;  their  gang  of  dema- 
gqgoei  must  be  sofi^d  to  make  the 
Gofeminent  their  instrument,  to  insult 
and  trample  upon  the  Plrotestants,  to 
eoavert  membersof  the  Legislature  in- 
to menialsy  and  to  keep  up  as  far  as  may 
be  profitable  to  them,  everv  variety  of 
rebdlion.  In  tolerating  all  this,  the  no- 
ble Doke  will  not  only  save  his  Minis, 
try  from  mvcfa  unpleasant  mental  and 
bodily  labour,  but,  what  is  of  ftr  mord 
eonsemienee,  he  will  save  it  from  war 
with  tne  Liberals,  and  the  grave  con- 
tingencies   attendant 'on  such    war. 
Hostilities  may  rage  between  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics— England  and  Ire- 
land may  be  convulsed ;  but  there  will 
bepeaoe  in  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament. 
Mr  Bnragham  will  not  (^pose — Sir  F. 
Burdett  will  be  neutral — the  Marquis 
of  Lmsdowne  will  confide — the  Radi- 
cals will  be  speechless;  and,  while  the 
fieaHul  battle  majr  thunder  without. 
Ministers  wiU  eiyoy  sweet  harmony 
and  repose  on  the  bosom  of  a  unani- 
mous Legislature. 

It  will  be  highly  politic  in  his 
Grace  to  go  even  farther.  He  may 
^ace  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Grovem- 
ment  some  military  man  who  has  gi- 
ven evidence  by  his  votes  and  speeches 
in  Parliament,  that  he  has  '^  no  opi- 
nion of  his  own ;"  and  who  has  more- 
over proved  that  he  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  judge  of  anjr  great  political 
question.  On  the  arrival  of  this  mill- 
tary  man  in  Ireland,  he  may  scrupu- 
lously avoid  and  discountenance  the 
Protestants — ^he  may  select  his  asso- 
ciates from  the  more  violent  of  the 
Catholics  and  their  advocates — he  may 
shower  smiles  and  civilities  on  the 
worst  of  the  Catholic  demagogues,  and 
enable  them  to  proclaim  to  the  whole 
population  by  sound  of  trumpet  that 
they  are  his  "intimate  friends ;"  and 
he  may  positively  encourage  them  in 
their  exertions.  To  give  nim  a  pro- 
per aasodatei  some  special  pleader«- 


©"SJ^"  those  lawyers,  who,  according 
to  Swifl,attd  other  eminent  authorities, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  one 
side  of  a  question-^may  be  made  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  These  two 
men  may  confine  public  trusts,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  to  theCatholics-4hey  may 
rigorously  exclude  from  civil  and  eccle- 
siastieal  offices  and  emoluments,  all 
ProtesUnte  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Catholics—they  may  make  the  laws 
a  dead  letter  in  regard  to  the  Catholica 
—and  they  may  do  all  they  can  to  as- 
sist the  latter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
repressopposition  to  them  on  theother. 
This  can  scarcely  fail  of  gaining  for 
the  Duke  and  his  colleagues,  the  praise 
and  support  of  all  the  Liberals  and  their 
newspapers.  Such  praise  and  support 
will  infinitdj^  outweigh  anygrumDung 
which  the  bigota  may  give  vent  to. 

The  Catholics,  by  beins;  exempted 
firom  obedience  to  law  and  authority, 
wiU  naturally  become  ungovernable; 
by  being  carefully  protected  from  op* 
ponents,  they  wiU  natnrall  vbecomeaU- 
powerful ;  and  by  having  their  passions 
worked  upon  in  every  way,  they  will 
naturally  perpetrate  every  kind  of  out- 
hige  and  atrocity.  If  they  by  their 
conduct  make  it  a  matter  of  imperious 
necesdtv  for  the  Ministry  either  to 
grant  their  demands,  or  to  reduce 
them  to  the  rank  of  subjects— if  this 
choice  be  forced  upon  the  noble 
Duke,  let  him  remember  that  conces- 
sion wiU  gain  the  Ministry  the  alliance 
of  the  Liberals  and  their  newspapers, 
and  secure  to  it  the  sweets  of  power 
unalloyed  with  toil  and  responsibUity ; 
while  coercion  will  expose  it  to  tne 
fkte  which  befbl  the  departed  bigoU 
we  have  named — ^will  sul:ject  it  to 
every  loss  and  injury  which  could  well 
visit  the  interests  of  a  Ministry,  not 
even  excepting  its  existence. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  according  to 
the  new  system,  a  Ministry  exists  for 
its  own  benefit  only,  the  buke,  if  he 
cleave  to  this  system,  must  at  once 
decide  on  concession.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  that  such  a  decision  will  be 
free  from  difficulties.  In  die  choice 
of  evils  it  will  be  the  least  Through 
it.  Ministers  may  save  power  and  sti* 
pend ;  a  different  one  must,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  deprive  them 
of  both. 

Taking  then  this  most  wise  deci« 
sion,  the  Duke  must  attack  the  attend* 
ant  difficulties  like  a  skilful  and  expe» 
rienced  soldier.    His  first  operations 
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may  wkh  propriety  be  directed  ag^st 
the  Cburcn.  It  waa  a  maxim  with  a 
!Frune  Minister  who  flourished  ages 
ago,  that  eyery  man  had  hia  priee :  in 
.mentioning  this,  we  are  impelled  to 
express  our  astonishment,  tnat  such 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  truth  was 
Jcnown  in  such  bigoted  times.  Wal- 
pole  must  have  stolen  it  £rom  our  pre- 
sent illustrious  race  of  improvers.  It 
will  be  wise  for  the  Duke  to  make  this 
maxim  his  own.  What  cannot  a  Prime 
Minister  hmtow  amidst  bishoprics, 
deaneries,  and  the  long  line  of  church 
preferments !  If  a  clergyman  be  ambi- 
tious, cannot  he  be  won  by  dignities  ? 
or  if  he  be  poor,  wiU  he  withstand  the 
offer  of  riches?  Let  not  this  be  lost 
upon  his  Grace.  If  the  whole  garrison 
or  the  Church  can  be  bought,  so  much 
the  better ;  but  the  purchase  of  a  part 
will  be  incalculably  benefidaL  Di- 
vide the  Church  against  itself,  and  if 
it  be  not  gained  as  an  ally,  it  is  nea« 
tralised  as  an  enemy. 

If  there  be  a  clergyman  who  haa 
distinguished  himself  above  his  bre- 
thren by  the  vehemence  of  his  wri- 
tings against  concession  to  the  Catho- 
lics, let  the  noble  Duke  commence 
with  him.  If  he  can  be  gained,  it 
may  have  weight  with  his  brethren 
ana  the  country.  At  the  least,  he  will 
be  prevented  uom  doing  mischief  by 
writing.  If  such  a  clergyman  have 
ever  laboured  to  convince  the  Sang, 
by  his  publications,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  remove  the  Catholic  disa- 
bilities without  being  guilty  of  foul 
perjury,  his  apostacy— oh,  how  the 
remains  of  bigotry  cleave  to  us!  his 
enlightened  conversion,  we  mean-— 
may  be  calculated  to  remove  royal 
scruples. 

What  such  a  clergyman  may  ex- 
pose himself  to  by  suffering  himself 
to  be  brought  over,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  own  words  form  the 
most  bitter  and  nauseous  food  that  a 
man  can  swallow.  To  attack  princi- 
pies  and  institutions,  after  having  gi- 
ven the  most  solemn  pledges,-  before 
God  and  man,  to  defend  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  is  what  many  men 
would  rather  suffer  death  than  do. 
From  some  inexplicable  cause,  bigot- 
ry  still  exists  in  many  quarters,  and  it 
may  visit  such  a  clergyman  with  fear- 
ful evils.  The  bitted  part  of  bis 
brethren  may  disdain  to  hold  commu- 
jiion  with  him— society,  in  its  preju- 
dices, may  think  his  presence  in  it 


contamination— and  (m  he  walks  the 
streets,  the  eyes  of  the  very  ground* 
Jin^  may  flash  unon  him  seom  and 
derision.  If  he  nave  to  endure  aU 
this,  how  can  he  be  adequatdy  re- 
warded? A  biahopric  would  be  wh 
thing,  and  an  archbishopric  would  be 
little  better. 

.  If  such  a  clergyman  should  have 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  any 
party  of  Liberals  by  his  bitter  attacks 
on  their  deceased  leader,  this  matter 
must  have  serious  consideration.  For 
both  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  Mi« 
nistry,  the  party  must  be  *'  oondliated." 
To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  highly 
proper  in  the  noble  Duke  to  compel 
him  to  do  penance  in  public,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  the  presence  of  the  ag« 
grieved  Liberds,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased  Minister.  The  antiquated 
Church  of  England  contains  no  rules 
for  so  solemn  and  imposing  a  cereHso- 
ny,  but  doubtlessly  Dr  Curtis  andDr 
Doyle  could  be  prevailed  on  to  super* 
intend  it:  to  make  the  expiation 
complete,  they  would  feel  it  their  duty 
to  insist  on  profuse  flagellation. 

If  there  oe  any  Biimops  who  owe 
their  elevation  to  what  the  bigots  call 
disgraceful  means,  the  noble  Duke 
will  scarcely  find  them  difficult  persona 
to  deal  with. 

As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  who  in 
these  enlightened  days  can  dion^gard 
dignity  and  emolument  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  bigot,  and 
when  he  was  the  Premier,  he  carried 
his  bigotry  to  such  an  intolerable  ex« 
treme,  that  he  would  not  use  the  dagy 
for  political  purposes.  He  acted  on 
the  absurd  prejudice  of  bestowing 
preferment  accoiiding  to  desert,  preaer* 
ving  the  Church  from  political  schism, 
and  confining  the  d^igy  to  their  re« 
ligious  duties.  He  introduced  into  the 
Church  no  political  strife  to  purify 
and  strengthen  it  He  did  not  deanse 
the  consciences  of  the  cl&rgj  with  po« 
litical  temptations  and  stipulasiona; 
or  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  Uieir 
spiritual  duty  by  embroiling  them  in 
the  gospel  labours  of  politiad  conten- 
tion. He  raised  no  triple  wall  of  brass 
round  tlie  Church  by  turning  against 
it  the  arms  of  its  own  Ministers,  or 
converting  it  into  the  arena  for  their 
political  battles.  No  splendid  im-* 
provements  like  these  throw  lustre  on 
the  name  of  Lord  Liverpool — ^no  men- 
tion of  them  can  be  found  on  hia  mo* 
nument. 


1S!21)0  ^^^  Asiembiing 

Yetpetoelohisaalieilibr  he  was    ; 

0  good  maa  ;  and  eternal  reverence  to 
Lis  memory !  for  he  was  a  vietdous  : 
AKO  8F0TI.BSB  MiNisTia.  Alas !  we 
camiot  restrain  these  occasional  efiii- 
sioDS  of  bigotry;  but  we  shall  improye, 
for  who  can  do  otherwise  in  these 
dap  of  improTement  ? 

Leafing  the  Church,  the  noble  Duke 
oDg^t  next  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  the  leading  bigots.  He  must  here 
forget  personal  j^ousies  and  antlpa- 
.tfaJcB ;  ne  must  court  where  he  has 
alighted,  and  solicit  where  he  has  re- 
jected. He  may  make  tempting  offers 
of  office  to  the  secretaries  or  other  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Brunswick 
dubs ;  he  may  even  ofo-seats  in  the 
Cabinet  to  audi  men  as  Lord  Eldon. 
■Plsce,  place  dignity,  dignity !  What, 
with  these  to  o&r,  is  impossible  to  a 
Prime  Minister  of  England  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  bigot,  and  in 
consequence,  when. he  was  the  Pre- 
mier, he  was  incapable  of  attempting 
to  seduce  any  man  from  his  faith  by 
persuasion,  or  the  offer  of  aggrandize- 
mait.  He  could  sooner  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  than  have  said  to  any 
ine,  I  have  renounced  my  creed ;  that 
vitid  change  in  the  Constitution  which 

1  have  himerto  opi^osed,  1  now  intend 
to  make ;  and  if  you  will  reverse  your 
principles  as  I  have  done,  I  will  con- 
fer on  you  such  and  such  honours  and 
emoluments.  He  was  compelled  to 
f^t  hia  battles  after  the  exploded 
system ;  front  to  front  was  about  all 
tnat  hia  miserable  tactics  comprehend- 
ed ;  he  knew  not  the  art  of  gaining  a 
Tictory  by  an  alliance  with  foes,  or  of 
jnaking  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Here  is  proof  that  bi- 
gotry, from  its  very  nature,  must  be 
accompanied  by  imbecility. 

Tet,  again,  peace  to  his  ashes !  for 
he  was  a  good  man  ;  and  eternal  re- 
Terence  to  his  memory  1  for  he  was  a 

TIRTUOUS  AXD  SPOTLESS  MINISTER. 

The  bigotry  will  escape  us. 
.  Now  appears  Uie  most  formidable 
difficulty — ^the  gaining  of  the  Crown. 
Hoe  must  be  overcome,  not  only  po- 
litical principle,  but  consdence ;  here 
stands  in  tremendous  opposition,  not 
onl]^  the  most  solemn  pledge  again  and 
again  repeated  to  man,  but  a  sacred 
oath  to  God.  In  more  bigoted  times, 
the  very  attempt  to  remove  a  difficul- 
ty like  this  would  have  been  held  a 
mortdl  sin  against  Heaven.  No  man, 
.nay^  no  Miniater^  would  have  dared  to 
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make  it  an  item  in  the  account  to  be 
rendered  by  him  hereafter.  But,  thanks 
:to  improvement !  it  is  now  known, 
that  to  force  the  consdenee  of  any  man 
^-evcn  if  he  be  only  a  king—is  a  moat 
meritorious  matter. 

The  difficulty,' however,  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  moment. 
Sapping  and  mining  must  be  unspa* 
ringly  resorted  to;  and  such  potent 
means  as  the  Russian  Emperor -^em* 
ployed  in  overpowering  thcgarriaon 
of  Varna  ma^  have  great  effect  A 
.Court,  alas !  is  never  without  its  pro- 
fligates; and  the  king  has  always 
around  him  his  traitors.  Here  per- 
haps the  instruments  may  be  found. 
If  anv  renegade — we  b^  pardon- 
any  enlightened  and  liberaliaed  dol- 
man have  heretofore  laboured  to  con- 
vince his  Majesty  that  he  is  bound  by 
his  oath ;  such  clergyman  may  now 
with  propriety  be  employed  to  con« 
vince  nim  to  the  contrary.  When  the 
breaches  are  practicable,  and  thede« 
ddve  moment  for  storming-  arrives, 
no  quarter  must  be  given.  His  Ma- 
jesty's entreaties— Am  ^ear«— his  ap- 
peals to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
father  and  brother,  to  the  solemn 

E ledges  which  surround  him,  and  to 
is  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  must  be 
sternly  disregarded.  A  body  and  soul 
of  flint  constitute  the  essence  of  Li- 
beralism. Thus  perhaps  the  difficulty 
may  be  vanquished. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  bigot,  there* 
fore  he  was  a  religious  and  consden- 
tious  man.  Could  he  have  surmount- 
ed this  difficulty  ?  No.  He  was  too 
full  of  antiquated  prejudices  to  be  able 
to  draw  benefit  from  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. He  could  make  no  use  of 
the  vermin  which  preys  upon  kings ; 
he  could  hold  no  connexion  with  it; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  insist  on  its 
expulsion  when  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  incapable  of  fordng 
anv  man's  scruples  of  consdence,  even 
if  he  believed  them  to  be  erroneous: 
sooner  than  have  done  it,  he  would 
have  parted  with  office,  dignity,  title, 
estate,  and  existence.  What  a  bigot- 
ed, and  therefore,  imbecile  Minister, 
was  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ! 

Yet,  once  more,  peace  to  his  ashes  ! 
for  he  was  a  good  tnan  ;  and  eternal 
reverence  to  his  memory  !  for  be  was 

A  VIRTUOUS  ANDSP0TI.ESSMlNI8TK&. 

Let  his  grave  be  watered  with  the  tears 
of  the  honest ;  and  let  bis  name  be 
consecrated  by  the  pure  and  honour- 
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able !— We  ■hall  in  time  get  rid  of  this 
weakness. 

When  the  noble  Duke  shall  have 
thus  plsoed  the  Crown  under  due  diSi- 
cioline  and  command^  and  moreover 
taken  proper  precautions  to  prevent  it 
irom  being  guilty  of  mutiny^  much 
will  be  accomplished  towards  placing 
the  Peers  under  such  discipline  and 
command.  He  must  exert  himself  to 
gain  as  many  Peers  as  possible,  and 
especially  sudi  as  have  large  borough 
interest.  Having  sot  both  the  Crown 
and  the  Lords  drilled  into'  the  requi* 
site  obedience  to  orders,  the  three 
Estates  of  the  Realm  will  neces£arily 
become  one ;  the  Crown  and  the  Lords 
will  be  virtually  annihilated.  Then, 
4>n  the  union  of  the  Ministry  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm  will  all 
neifge  in  the  former:  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  will  be  virtually  anni- 
hilated. Hiero  will  then  be  practi« 
cally  in  the  country  a  Ministry,  but 
neiuier  a  Sovereign  nor  a  L^;«lature. 
The  MiniBtiy,  of  course,  will  hold  ab- 
solute power. 

Our  faculties  have  certainly  been 
somewhat  briehtened  by  their  eman- 
cipation from  bigotry ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  hold  up  our  hands  in  astonish* 
ment  when  we  contemplate  this  most 
magnificent  invention.  In  virtue  of 
it,  a  Ministry  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  give  orders ;  office  will  indeed  be 
abed  of  roses. 

•  How  to  deal  with  the  country,  is  the 
next  point  for  consideration.  If  the 
Crown  and  L^islaturo  be  made  to  feel 
that  obedience  is  their  first  and  only 
duty.  Ministers  may  snap  their  fingers 
at  the  country.  What  can  the  country 
achieve  against  the  combined  Ministry, 
King,  and  Parliament  f 

Putting  this  aside,  how  can  the 
country  have  any  right  to  interfere  ? 
We  ^nt  that  under  the  bigoted  Con- 
stitution which  the  annihilation  of  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Realm  will  utter- 
ly destroy,  it  might  have  some  such 
right ;  but  the  right  cannot  survive 
the  thmg  in  which  alone  it  has  being. 
When  the  Crown  and  Parliament  sbiSl 
be  putunder  suchadmirablediBcipline, 
it  will  be  a  most  unpardonable  matter 
to  Bufier  the  country  to  be  in  open 
disobedience  and  mutiny.  The  very 
supposition  that  the  country  can  have 
any  rights  and  interests  separate  from 
those  of  the  Ministry,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  new  system;  and  to  this 
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mtem  the  constitution,law,and  every 
tninff  else,  are  subservient. 

The  country,  then,  must  be  treated 
as  having  no  right  to  interfere;  it  must 
be  taught  its  duty  of  passive  obedience ; 
its  wicked  attempts  to  thwart  the 
wishes,  and  injure  the  interests  of  Mi- 
nisters, must  be  resisted  with  proper 
scorn.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  prao* 
ticable  to  aboUsh  public  meeting  im«* 
mediately ;  but  they  may  be  ridiculed 
as  "  farces."  If  the  right  to  petition 
cannot  conveniently  be  taken  away, 
the  petitions  may  be  coveved  with  de- 
rision. Mr  Huucisson  has  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  discovering  that  all  pe- 
titions are  improperly  obtained,  and 
are  utterly  unwortnv  of  notice.  Lord 
Holland,  Mr  Brougham,  and  the  other 
champions  of  popular  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, are  prodi^ously  expert  in  dia- 
cerning  informahties  in  petitions,  and 
in  abusing  and  deriding  both  them 
and  thehr  parents.  Even  Lord  King^a 
buffoonery  has  been  at  times  laborious- 
ly exercised  against  them.  If,  then. 
Parliament  be  deluged  with  petition^ 
let  the  noble  Duke  employ  all  these 
persons  to  rail  against  them,  and  pro- 
test that  they  ought  to  be  wholly  dis- 
r^;arded. 

But  what  can  the  country  do  ?  It 
can  only  hold  meetings  and  petition^ 
It  cannot  vote  in  ParUament  to  turn 
the  majority;  it  cannot  dissolve  either 
the  Ministry  or  Parliament.  The 
noble  Duke,  with  his  obedient  Crown 
and  Legislature,  may  do  any  thing  in 
spite  of  the  country. 

It  may  however  be  politic  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  decency.  If  at 
every  public  meeting  the  overpower- 
ing majority  be  against  the  project  of 
Ministers — ^if  petitions  pour  in  from 
all  quarters  against  it — if  decisive 
proofs  appear  that  the  country  is  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  it,  the  militair  Duke 
may,  nevertheless,  oracularly  declare, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
is  in  his  favour ;  and  this  dictum  must 
be  held  superior  to  all  evidence  what- 
ever. 

The  efforts  of  the  bigots,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  may  perha^ 
make  it  a  matter  of  expediency  in  Mi- 
nisters to  deliver  a  few  speeches  in  re- 
ply to  them.  The  time,  in  truth,  is 
arrived  for  terminating  this  speechify- 
ing in  Parliament ;  the  bigoted  prac- 
tice is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  highly 
injurious.  It  not  only  encroaches  on 
me  valuable  time  of  Ministers^  and 
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•abjeeto  them  to  much  kbour  and 
Lm  of  rest ;  hut  it  exposes  them  to 
attacks  from  the  bigots,  at  all  times 
disagreeable  enough,  and  not  seldom 
▼ery  destructive  to  character.  It  will 
be  an  immense  improvement  if  the 
noble  Duke  restrict  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  bj  heavy  penalties,  from 
uttering  a  syllable  beyond  mere  assent 
to  the  commands  of  Ministers.  This 
perhaps  cannot  be  prudently  done  at 
present,  therefore  we  will  pomt  out  a 
ftw  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  Dnke 
and  his  colleagues. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ministry  may 
insist,  tfiat  if  it  cannot  retain  office 
without  destroying  the  Church  and 
Constitution,  it  is  its  sacred  dutjr  and 
right  to  destroy  them.  This  will  be 
fimiMi  wholly  unanswerable. 

Secondly.  It  may  argue,  that  its 
psst  utter  disregard  of  duty  towards 
Irdand  forms  an  unassailable  reason 
for  placing  the  institutions  and  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  British  empire  in 
danger  of  ruin.  If  Mr  Peel  handle 
this  according  to  his  fine  and  peculiar 
mode  of  argumentation,  it  will  enable 
him  to  beat  to  the  dust  every  enemy. 
Thkdly.  It  may  maintain,  that  tne 
more  turbulent,  lawless,  rebellious, 
ungovernable,  powerful,  and  hostileto 
the  Church  and  Constitution  the  Cfa« 
tholics  may  be,  the  more  imperiously 
necessary  it  is  to  make  these  Catholics, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  rulers  of  the 
empire.  It  may  illustrate  this  argu- 
ment in  a  most  forcible  manner  by  the 
foOowing  facts  :~a  thief  is  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  property — a  lewd  rake  is  the 
best  guardian  of  female  chastity^an 
idiot  is  the  most  fitting  person  to 
trsnsactbusinesswhich requires  know- 
ledge  and  ability — and  a  murderer  is 
the  only  man  to  whom  the  protection 
of  life  can  be  safely  confided.  This 
argument  ought  evidently  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Mr  Peel,  because  his  style 
of  logic  is  admirably  calculated  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Fourthly.  It  may  insist,  thatbe« 
cause  the  Church  teaches  the  best  re« 
Kgion,  and  the  religion  the  roost  in 
harmony  with  the  Bberties  and  inte- 
rests of  the  community— has  formed 
a  source  of  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
empire — and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Constitution,  its  bulwarks  ought  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  its  impla* 
cable  enemies. 

We  eottld  easQy  multiply  argu« 


ments ;  but  we  have  sidd  sufleient 
lor  giving  to  the  Ministry  its  cue. 
It  must  throughout  maintain,  that 
die  state  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ministry,  and  not  that  the  Ministry 
exisU  for  the  benefit  of  the  sute^ 
that,  in  acting  for  its  own  ease  and 
benefit,  the  end  sanctifies  the  means 
—and  that  the  community  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  its  interests 
and  wishes. 

As  a  neutral  agent,  and  the  arbi* 
trator  of  the  ProtesUnts,  in  the  con* 
tention  between  the  latter  and  the 
Catholics,  it  must  not  forget  what  we 
have  quoted  fh>m  Burke,  and  parti- 
cularly his  words  touching  the  fish- 
pond. Acting  for  the  ProtesUnts,  it 
must  give  them  the  ''  mud,"  and 
award  ^*  the  water  that  feeds  the 
pool"  to  their  adversaries.  It  must 
remember,  that  its  duty  to  itself  is 
''  to  gain  the  good-will"  of  these  ud^ 
versaries,  that  they  *'  may  join  in  re» 
warding^'  it.  If  it  do  not  give  them 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute,  it  may 

S' ve  them  the  realities,  and  reserve  for 
le  Protestsnts  only  paper  securitier, 
baseless  oaths,  or  things  equally  un« 
substantiaL 

We  abandon  irony ;  grief,  disgust, 
and  indignation,  now  compel  us  to 
speak  in  a  difibent  manner. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr 
Peel  are  now  the  advocates  of  what  is 
called  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
th^  are  even  attempting  to  carry  it  as 
a  Cabinet  measure.  We  should  be 
the  basest  of  the  base,  were  we  to 
spare  them  in  what  they  have  done 
and  are  doing,  after  wliat  we  said  on 
former  occasions  of  the  comparatively 
powerless  and  oontemptible  tumcoata 
—the  Brownlows  and  Dawsons. 

What  was  the  couduet  of  these  Mi<i* 
nisters  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Liverpool  Ministry?  Mr  Peel  took 
every  opportunity  for  declaring  his 
sentiments  to  be  unchanged,  and  pro- 
claiming that  he  would  oppose  Mr 
Canning  to  the  last  on  the  Catholic 

Question.  He  even  carried  his  zeal 
or  the  Church  so  far,  as  to  intimate 
that  he  should  go  into  regular  opposi- 
tion, if  Mr  Canning  intended  to  re« 
peal  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared, 
that  on  one  question — ^meaning  the 
Catholic  one— he  difibred  from  Mr 
Canning.  Both  had  always  spoken 
and  voted  against  the  Cathmics. 
These  two  Minister!  (hm  told  the 
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eoiintry ;  ihey  were  opposed  to  the  Ye- 
movd  of  the  disabilities ;  and — oh^  fa« 
.tal  credulity ! — ^it  believed  tbem.  It 
"was  principally  confidence  in  them  on 
this  single  point  which  preserved  them 
from  falling  into  political  insignifi* 
canoe.  They  would  have  so  fallen,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  our  side 
tof  the  press ;  and  it  supported  them 
mainly  from  the  belief^  inculcated  by 
themselves,  that  they  were  uprighti 
consistent  opponents  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Had  they  then  pro« 
fessed  their  present  opinions,  they 
:Would  not  at  this  moment  have  been 
in  office. 

These  two  Ministers  gained  office 
bv  deluding  the  countrv  into  the  con- 
viction that  they  would  zealously  de- 
fend particular  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  very  highest  importance :— al- 
most immediately  on  gaining  it,  they 
audaciously  cast  from  them  their  faith, 
and  attacked  these  very  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Now,  what  is  their  defence? 
•  In  looking  first  at  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  we  must  observe  that 
he  stands  before  us  merelj^  as  Prime 
Minister.  On  former  occasions  we  did 
ample  justice  to  his  military  talents 
and  services ;  and  with  them  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do.  They  give 
him  no  right  to  trample  upon  or  de- 
stroy the  Constitution — they  form  no 
evidence  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
statesman — and  they  grant  him  no 
exemption  from  those  obligations  of 
integrity  and  honour  which  bind  the 
humblest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
We  therefore  put  whoUy  out  of  sight 
the  soldier  and  conqueror,  and  see  no- 
ithing  but  the  Minister. 

The  Duke  declares  that  he  is  ^uiltj 
of  no  inconsistency ;  and  what  is  his 
proof?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
this — he  states,  he  always  expressed 
a  wish  for  "  a  settlement "  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ttrms — a  settlement  ?  Now, 
putting  aside  all  quibbling,  could  any 
man  understand  it  to  be,  the  removed 
of  the  disabilities  ?  Could  the  country 
.so  understand  it  ?  Was  it  so  under- 
stood by  individuals  or  the  nation  ?  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  when  he  was 
out  of  office,  and  when  he  regained  it, 
the  universal  belief  of  both  friends 
and  foes  was,  that  he  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  such  removal.  What  mean- 
ing could  be  fairly  put  on  his  decla- 
ration that  he  differed  on  the  ques- 
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tion  from  Mr  Canning,  except  that  be 
differed  from  him,  not  on  minor  points 
of  security,  but  on  the  essentials  of 
the  question  ?  He  always,  as  he  con- 
fesses, voted  against  the  removal ;  his 
speeches,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
strued legitimately,  are  strongly  4>p- 
posed  to  it ;  he  produced  by  his  words 
and  conduct  a  general  belief  that  he 
was  its  decided  opponent:  and  yet, 
upon  a  paltry  expression  of  the  most 
vague  sense,  he  asserts  that  he  is  guil- 
ty of  no  inconsistency  in  attempting 
to  abolish  the  disabilities ! 

What  this  defence  would  be  in  any 
other  man,  it  is  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  nothing  better ;  it  is  no 
defence. 

.  And  what  does  Mr  Peel,  "  the  un- 
compromising champion  of  Protestant- 
ism, '  offer  ?  Something  unusuallv  tri- 
umnhant.  His  opinions  are  wholly 
tmcnanged— no  new  lights  have  illu- 
minated him — oh,  no !  he  is  as  much 
a  bigot  as  ever  ;  and  yet  this  very  Mr 
Peel,  the  determined  opponent  of 
emancipation,  is  actually  the  leading 
man  in  attempting  to  carry  it  as  a  Ca- 
binet measure  1  In  the  wnole  history 
of  apostacy  and  tergiversation,  this 
stands,  and  will  for  ever  stand,  un- 
equalled. What  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  were  his  opinions,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declarations?  They 
were,  that  the  disabiliiies  ought  not  to 
be  removed.  He  is  now  doing  his  ut- 
most to  remove  them ;  and  yet,  for- 
sooth! he  has  not  changed  his  opi- 
nions! How  he  could  work  himself 
up  into  the  folly  of  attempting  an 
outrage  like  this  on  the  pubhc  under- 
standmg,  we  cannot  divine.  Is  there 
no  change  of  side  in  the  business?  Is 
Mr  Peel,  acting  against  bis  former  op- 
ponents, or  with  them  ?  Is  he  defend- 
ing what  he  formerly  defended,  or  la- 
bouring for  its  destruction?  These 
questions  shew  his  character^  in  its 
true  light ;  they  blast  it  for  ever. 

More  remains  to  be  told.  He  was 
not  even  persuaded  into  this  most  re- 
volting reversal  of  principle.  He  owns, 
that  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
in  the  last  Session  that  something 
might  be  done  for  the  Catholics,  he 
told  the  Duke  that  the  latter  could  do 
something ;  and  he  offered,  on  account 
of  his  being  so  deeply  pled^,  to  with- 
draw from  office  that  it  might  be  done- 
It  thus  appears  that  he  then  even  ad- 
vised the  Duke  to  rempve  the  disabi- 
lities; but  in  order  to  throw,  on  the 
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Frmier  the  whole  odhim,  and  save 
lumsdf,  he  offered  to  radgn  office  for 
a  moment^  and  go  into  riiam  opposU 
tioo  to  the  very  measure  he  had  re^ 
commended !  It  wiU  be  remembered 
that,  a  few  days  after  the  Dnke  said 
what  we  have  mentioned,  Mr  Peel, 
spontaneoualy,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, dedared  that  nis  own  senti- 
ments were  unaltered — that  they  had 
not  undergone  the  smallest  change. 
He  coold  not  possiblv  have  made  the 
declaration  for  any  otner  purpose  than 
to  delude  the  country  into  tne  belief 
that  he  was  still  conscientiously  and 
decidedly  opposed  to  emancipation ; 
and  yet  almost  at  the  rery  moment  he 
secretly  advised  the  Duke  to  grant 
this,  and  oflfered  to  do  all  that  appear- 
ances would  permit  in  favour  of  it ! 

The  wretched  deception,  and  the 
vile  attempt  to  impose  on  his  insult- 
ed country,  are  not  the  only  matters 
here  to  create  disgust.  The  Duke  was 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  opposition 
and  opprobrium  attendant  on  support- 
ing the  measure,  while  the  consistent 
and  immaculate  Mr  Peel,  who  sanction- 
ed it,  was  to  be  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
his  purity  in  opposing,  or  at  any  rate 
dissentine  from  it ! 

Even  tnis  is  not  all.  Some  months 
ago,  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr  Peel 
at  Manchester.  The  speakers  at  it 
eJC[Rres8ed  their  enthusiastic  confidence 
that  he  would  continue  to  be  the  ho* 
nest,  uncompromising  opponent  of 
emancipation.  What  was  nis  reply  ? 
It  was  in  substance,  that  he  felt  con- 
fident he  should  never  do  any  thing 
to  forfeit  their  good  opinion.  At  that 
Tiery  moment  he  knew  that  he  had  ad- 
vised, or  at  least  had  agreed  with  the 
Duke,  that  emancipation  should  be 
carried,  and  that  the  resolution  was 
taken  with  his  sanction  to  attempt  td 
carry  it  This  he  admits,  and  his  sole 
excuse  is,  he  expected  to  be  for  the 
moment  out  of  office,  offering  outward 
and  treacherous  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure he  had  privately  sanctioned !  Can 
any  honest  man  avoid  exclaiming 
•—Out  upon  the  shameless  hypocrisy  ! 
Was  not  this  premeditated  deception  ? 
Was  it  not  done  to  make  his  warm- 
hearted, confiding  Manchester  friends 
believe  that  he  was  still  the  zealous, 
determined  opponent  of  that,  which 
in  private  he  had  recommended  ?  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply,  that  the 
respectable  Manchester  papers  quoted 
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his  speech  to  prove  that  the  reports  of 
his  apostacy  were  groundless. 

The  matter  concerns  more  people 
than  the  respectable  Manchester  Tow 
ries.  Mr  Peel  then  had  a  proper  op« 
portunity  for  making  the  country, 
which  had  so  long  blindly  trusted  him^ 
acquainted  with  his  chanee  of  senti- 
ment. Instead  of  doing  tnis,  he  car- 
ried equivocation  and  mental  reserva« 
tion  to  the  highest  point,  to  make  the 
country  believe  him  wholly  undian- 
ged.  what  was  his  oountiy  to  him  ? 
Was  he,  on  betrayuig  his  trust,  to  give 
it  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  ac- 
count ?  Was  he,  on  carrying  over  its 
host  to  the  enemy,  to  enable  it  to  re-i 
place  the  base  deserters,  and  still  win 
the  battle  ?  Ko^  his  interest  forbade 
it. 

We  speak  solely  from  Mr  Peel's 
confessions— confessions,  too,  having 
the  carriage  of  much  complacent  boast- 
ing:.  That  he  made  them,  is  a  matter 
which  we  can  only  account  for  on  this 
ground-^trickery,  treachery,  decep- 
tion, and  hypocrisy,  are  so  habitual  to 
official  men,  that  they  actually  regard 
them  as  things  indicating  ability  and 
yirtue.  If  we  are  deniedthis  grotmd; 
we  can  discover  no  other.  Inimitable 
and  deathless  will  be  the  celebrity  of 
Peel's  Confessions. 
-  We  are  no  strai&gers  to  the  cant 
against  strong  language,  and  the  soom 
with  which  we  have  ever  treated  it 
does  not  now  fail  us.  It  amounts  in 
reality  to  this :— things  are  not  to  be 
named  and  described  as  what  they 
really  are— the  profligacy  of  public 
men  is  never  to  bespoken  against— and 
such  men,  whatever  they  may  do,  are 
never  to  be  censured  on  the  score  of 
motive.  The  guilt  of  obeying  this 
cant  will,  we  think,  never  be  ours; 
We  know  what  has  been  sMd  in  the 
House  of  Commons  touching  Mr  Peel's 
motives— oh,  his  motives  are  pure-» 
his  motives  cannot  by  any  means  be 
impeached — ^we  know  this,  and  still 
we  utterly  disregard  it.  We  constant- 
ly see  corrupt  motives  exercise  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  all  classes 
of  society — we  continually  hear  Mini- 
sters of  State  ascribe  improper  motives 
to  all  who  diffisr  from  them — and  this 
convinces  us  that  such  Minisurs  are 
just  as  likely  to  act  from  selfish,  mer- 
cenary, interested  motives  as  other 
people.  We  disclaim  the  ludicrous 
simplicity  of  believing,  that  the  Cabi- 
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net  it  the  only  ploce  in  the  world  into 
which  improper,  dishonourable,  and 
compt  motiYes  eannot  enter.  Of 
coarse,  we  cannot  give  Mr  Peel  credit 
for  puritT  of  motiye,  without  dear 
and  decisive  proof;  and  such  proof  he 
does  not  tender. 

He  says,  the  Government  could  not 
go  on,  without  what  he  is  now  advo« 
eating.  Here  is  a  revelation !  Either 
the  Catholic  dairos  must  be  satisfied, 
or  himself,  and  not  himself  alone,  but 
the  interminable  tribe  of  Peels  and 
Dawsons,  must  lose  office  and  all  its 
delicacies.  Men  of  the  world  will  dis« 
cem  in  this  matter  very  strong  pre« 
sumption  of  the  workings  of  selNinte- 
rest,  particularly  when  we  passion  for 
office  of  some  ot  the  parties  concerned 
is  abundantly  notorious* 

But  Mr  Peel  says  his  conviction  is 
whollv  unchanged  touching  the  dan** 
ger  of  giving  power  to  the  Catholics, 
and  he  only  consents  to  it  to  avert  a 
greater  danger.  Let  us  examine  this 
point.  If  &ere  be  a  danger  in  the 
concession  of  power,  it  may  be  thus 
described— divided  government,  con«P 
tinual  attacks  on  the  church  and  oon« 
atitution,  and  the  grievous  injury  and 
overthrow  of  both ;  the  danger  is,  that 
the  concession  will  produce  these,  as 
wen  as  other  evils.  Now,  this  dan^ 
is  of  a  permanent  and  constantly  m« 
creasing  character,  and  it  involves  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
empire.  Well,  what  is  the  other  dan- 
ger which  in  Mr  Peel's  eyes  so  greaUy 
surpasses  it  in  magnitude?  It  is  at 
the  most  a  danger  of  rebellion,  or  of 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers  with 
the  Catholic  traitors  of  Ireland.  It  is 
a  danger  of  a  tem]x>rary  character,  it 
puts  none  of  the  institutions  of  the 
empire  in  jeopardy,  and  an  able  go- 
vernment could  speedily  dissipate  it. 
Vet  to  ^t  rid  of  a  temporary  and 


this,  he  would  place  the  constitution, 
the  church,  and  public  liberties,  in 
continual  danger ! 

.  This  is  not  all— would  the  new  dan- 
ger be  dissipated,  by  auljecting  the 
empire  to  the  old  one?  No.  This 
would  csuse  the  two  dangers  to  act  in 
combination,  and  each  wmild  nurture^ 
and  render  more  destructive^  the 
other. 

If  Mr  Ped  be  sincere,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  him  as  a  statesman  ? 

We  have  looked  at  the  point  on  the 
assumption,  that  what  he  says  is  true 
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'  respecting  this  new  danger,  the  exist* 
enoe  of  which  is  only  known  to  Go- 
vernment. But  the  time  for  his  mere 
assertions  to  be  taken  on  trust  ia  pass- 
ed for  ever;  and  we  do  not  beueve 
th^  such  dan^r  exists.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Ministers  can  well  poaicsa 
any  correct  information  of  much  inu 
portanoe  toudiing  Ireluid,  bl^ood 
what  is  known  to  the  public 

Let  us  now  look  at  Mr  Peel's  argu- 
ment relating  to  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Peers  and  the  Commona. 
The  present  House  of  Commooa  has 
dedded  sgainst,  as  wdl  as  for,  the 
Catholic  claims ;  if  we  concede  thai 
the  regular  majority,  with  a  neutial 
Ministry,  is  in  favour  of  them^  it  is, 
as  all  men  know,  an  extremely  email 
one.  The  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  is  much  larger,  and  it  is  a  re- 
gular and  permanent  one.  The  im- 
portant question  arisea— which,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  ought  to 
be  made  to  bend  to  the  other,  the 
Commons  or  the  Peers  ? 

In  the  first  place.  Two  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  are— if  left  to  the 
free  exerdse  of  their  rights — dedded* 
ly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims 
These  daims  amount  to  a  great  and 
vital  change  of  law  and  constitution. 

In  the  second  place.  These  daima 
afiect  peculiarly  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy ;  they  involve  to  a  very 
lar^  extent  the  question,  whether  the 
legitimate  influence  of  property  shall 
be  ei\joyed  by  the  aristocracy,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 

In  the  third  place.  The  vast  ni»- 
jority  of  the  country,  looking  at  pro- 
perty, character,  and  numbers,  isdo- 
ddedly  hostile  to  these  claims. 

Every  friend  of  the  constitution 
will  at  once  reply— The  Commona 
ought  to  bend ;  and  he  will  say,  Mr 
Peel  is  not  a  friend  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  to  advise  the  contrary. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
majority  of  the  Commons  is  in  favour 
pf  the  Catholics  ?  Under  the  present 
system  of  forming  the  Cabinet,  the 
votes  of  Ministers  and  thdr  borough 
members  are  neutralised ;  one  vote  ia 
intentionally  made  to.  balance  an- 
other ;  and  these  votes  might  as  well 
not  be  given.  The  influence  of  go- 
vernment at  elections  is  neutralised ; 
if  the  contest  turn  on  the  Catholic 
question,  one  part  of  the  ministerial* 
iats  supports  the  Whigs  against  the 
other.    The  influence  of  Government 
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in  obtainiag  votee  tm  tlitt  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  neatral- 
iaed. 

Wbat  eze  the  conseouenoes  ?  On 
the  side  opposed  to  the  Catholics^ 
the  TOtes  of  Ministers  and  their  bo« 
loogh  membezs  destroy  each  other, 
and  those  of  the  general  Tory  hody 
to  a  hvge  extent  do  the  same;  on 
the  other  side,  all  the  Whig  and 
CothoUe  borough  votes,  and  those  of 
the  general  Whig  body,  act  in  union, 
and  suppot  each  other.  Almost  half 
the  Tories  support  the  Whigs  and 
Catholics  against  the  other  half: 
prscticaUy,  the  Tory  boroagh  interest 
»  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  Whigs 
and  Cat&dics  has  full  operation. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  case  if 
Ministers  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  claims  ?  The  votes  of 
thansdves  and  their  borough  mem« 
ben,  instead  of  being  a  mere  name, 
would  be  every  one  efiR^ctive.  This 
alone  would  decidedly  turn  the  ma- 
jority. They  could  employ  their  in- 
fluence at  elections;  in  the  latter, 
thdr  supporters  would  act  in  union, 
instead  of  neutralising  each  other; 
and  they  could  exert  their  influence 
in  procuring  votes  in  debates  on  the 
Catholic  question.  With  such  Minis- 
ters, there  would  be  constantly  a  very 
Isige  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons opposed  to  the  Catholics. 

Sndi  Ministers  would  be  identified 
with  the  country  in  principle  and 
feding;  they  would  remove  the  pre- 
sent most  unconstitutional  and  unn»- 
tnral  state  of  things,  and  restore  har- 
mony between  the  Commons  and  the 
Peers ;  they  would  establish  harmony, 
not  only  amidst  the  three  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  but  likewise  between  the 
latter  and  the  country. 

But  Mr  Peel  avers,  a  Ministry  hos- 
tile to  the  Catholic  claims  could  not 
be  formed.  This  is  really  a  most 
sstoDJshing  averment  If  we  enquire 
who  the  present  Ministers  belonging 
to  die  House  of  Commons  are,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  enquiry  is 
fisoed  upon  us  by  themselves.  Mr 
VeA  IB  the  leader,  and  his  deficiencies 
in  the  last  Session  amazed  every  one'; 
in  regard  to  a  set  speech  he  belongs  to 
the  second  class  of  orators,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  debaters ;  as  a  lesder, 
he  is  destitute  of  firmness  and  cneivy  ; 
and  he  has  now  wholly  lost  pubtie 
confidence.  Then  who  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  Mr  Goul- 
bum !  And  who  is  the  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Traded  Mr  Veiey  Fita« 
goraldi !  And  who  is  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary? Lord  F.  L.  Gower !  1 1  Weneed 
not  speak  touching  the  remainder. 
Now,  really,  could  not  an  assemblage 
equal  to  this,  and  which  would  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  of  being  uni- 
ted, be  found  amidst  the  anti-CaAo- 
lics  ?  It  is  quite  a  ludicrous  matter  to 
put  such  a  question. 

Let  a  nobleman  of  sterling  princi* 
pks  and  character— a  right-hearted 
Englishman,  on  whose  patriotism  a^ 
virtues  the  country  can  rely — be  com- 
missioned to  form  an  anti-Catholic 
Ministry.  Let  him,  in  selecting  his 
colleagues,  carefully  avoid  the  no- 
principle  family.  If  he  cannot  suit 
nimself  otherwise,  let  him  choose,  as 
Ministers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  men  who  are  utterly  un- 
known in  name  and  reputation,  provi- 
ded they  possess  talent,  energy,  and 
virtue;  and  in  a  single  Session  these 
Ministers  will  obtain  infinitely  mora 
influence  over  the  House,  than  Mr 
Peel  and  his  brethren  could  obtain  in, 
their  whole  lives. 

But  there  are  various  reasons  why 
Mr  Peel  could  not  advise  the  forma- 
tion of  an  anti-Catholic  Ministry.  In 
the  first  place,  he  difiers  from  the 
great  anti-Catholic  party  on  almost, 
every  point,  and  agrees  with  the  Libe^ 
rals.  He  has  lonj^neen  only  separated 
from  the  latter  m  general  creied  and 
policy  by  the  Catholic  question.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  nerve  to  encounter  any 
of  the,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke, 
''  intrepid  and  dexterous  villains'' 
whom  he  may  happen  to  meet  amidst 
the  Whig  l^ers.  As  a  leader,  Mr 
Peel  is  incapable  of  ofibrinff  refusal 
or  resistance.  No  matter  what  may 
be  demanded,  he,  as  a  matter  'm 
coarse,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  surren« 
ders  half,  if  not  the  whole.  Let  the 
Catholic  daims  be  grsnted,  and  then 
those  of  the  Reformers  will  be  pressed. 
What  will  he  do  ?  He  will  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee.  Let  reform 
be  conceded,  and  then  some  member 
or  other  will  move  that  the  British 
Monarchy  be  converted  into  a  repub- 
lic. What  will  he  do  here?  In  all 
pobabUity  consent,  on  condition  that 
nis  Majesty  be  suffered  to  have  his 
life  in  tne  Crown.  He  could  do  no- 
thing with  an  anti-Catholic  Ministry, 
and  such  a  Ministry  could  do  nothing 
with  him. 

The  truth  is  this.  Mr  Peel  has  for 
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some  years  performed  hit  duty  as 
Home  Secretoiy  in  regard  to  Ireland 
in  a  manner  wnich  would  almost  war-' 
rant  bis  impeachment.  Upon  him^  in 
virtue  of  bis  office^  mainly  rested  the 
duty  of  suppressing  the  Catholic  As-' 
sodation,  and  thereby  preventing  the' 
growth  of  those  dangers  to  which  he 
is  now  sacrificing  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church  and  Constitution.  Instead  of 
doing  this^  he  did  not  take  a  single 
effectiye^step^  and  he  scarcely  attempt- 
ed  to  take  a  single  ineffective  one.  He 
owns  Ma,  but  he  throws  the  blame  on' 
his  pro-Catholic  colleagues.  First 
Mr  Canning  and  his  friends  were  de- 
nounced^ then  Lord  Anglesea  was  sa- 
crificed, and  now  the  Catholic  mem- 
boB  of  the  existing  Cabinet  are  ar- 
raigned—all  have  been  guilty  save  and 
except  Mr  Peel.  Granting  him  the 
ftdl  benefit  of  this,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  Simply  this :  he  was  so 
thoroughly  destitute  of  manly  spirit, 
as  to  sufi^r  for  years  his  colleagues  to 
make  a  non-entity  of  him  in  his  own 
office  on  matters  of  the  first  moment 
to  the  empire.  From  such  a  defence 
he  will  draw  small  advantage. 

Having  suffered  the  state  of  Ireland 
to  become  so  horrible,  the  duty  fell 
principally  on  Mr  Peel,  as  Home  Se»' 
cretary  and  Leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  devise  and  apply  the  re- 
medies. Was  he  to  be  tne  man  to 
brave  the  fury  of  the  Whigs  in  Par-' 
Hament,  and  the  Catholics  out  of  it  ? 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  it.  From 
hence  bursts  a  blaze  upon  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  Catholic  claims 
should  be  granted.     The  concession 


spares  him  difiitulties;  and,  above  all, 
it  saves  him  from  the  perils  of  any 
war,  save  of  one  with  the  victims  of 
his  apostacy.  The  dangers  which  he 
pleads  to  justifythis  apostacy  are  prin** 
dpally  of  his  own  creation ;  and  upon 
him  must  be  principally  charged  what^ 
ever  destructive  evils  may  flow  from 
what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation. 

But  then,  forsooth!  according  to 
Mr  Peel,  this  is  to  give  the  country 
a  united  Ministry.  The  admission  of 
the  Catholics  into  Parliament  and  the 
Cabinet,  is  to  produce  a  united  Mi- 
nistry!  When  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lies  shall  be  in  office  together  as  Mi« 
nisters,  then  there  will  be  a  united 
Ministry  !  Really  a  change  of  side 
acts  wondrously  on  the  faculties  of 
some  people. 

And  now  we  will  seriously  adc,' 
who  again  can  repose  any  confidence 
in  Mr  Peel  as  a  public  man  ?  It  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  be  more  solemnly 
pledged  than  he  was  on  this  question. 
Annually  he  stood  forth  before  the 
world,  and  declared  that  every  thing 
he  saw  and  heard  confirmed  nim  in 
his  conviction.  If  in  future  he  pledge 
himself  on  any  public  question— on 
any  matter  of  principle  or  policy— «an 
the  most  credulous  place  any  confi* 
dence  in  him  ?  He  has  proved,  that 
on  the  most  momentous  questions  he 
can  do  and  undo— can  violate  the  most 
binding  engagements— can  defend 
in  one  moment,  and  destroy  in  the 
next,  and  nevermore  will  he  be  trusts 
ed  as  a  public  man  by  inend,  party,- 
or  country.  He  is  not  ill  typified  hj 
the  old  enigma. 


^'  De  stunmo  planuB ;  sed  non  ego  planus  in  imo : 
Venor  utrinque  raanu,  diverse  et  munere  fungor : 
Altera  pars  revocat,  quicquid  pars  altera  fecit.** 


Now,  by  what  means  are  Ministers 
attempting  to  carry  this  vital  change 
of  Constitution  and  Law  ?  It  is  noto- 
rious that  almost  up  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  his  Migesty  repeatSly 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  it ;  and  it  is  known  that  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  both  as  -a 
matter  of  policy,  and  on  the  score  of 
conscience  in  respect  of  his  oath.  Five 
or  six  months  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  Ministers  had  taken  £beir 
resolution,  and  yet  the  Premier  owns 
that  the  King's  consent  wa^  only  ob- 
tained a  week  before.  All  this  sup- 
plies a  violent  presumption— a  pre* 
sumption  almost  amounting  to  proof, 


that  the  King's  consent  was  obtained 
by  extortion  and  compulsion.  Saving 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Ministers  have  treated  his  Majesty's 
personal  honour ;  we  will  observe, 
that  if  they  obtained  his  consent  by 
threaU  of  any  kind — ^by  doing  videnee 
to  his  conscience — ^by  placing  him  in 
circumstances  which  left  him  no  alter- 
native, they  deserve  expeUing  not  only 
firom  office,  but  from  we  country. 

Whatever  right  Ministers  may  have 
to  advise,  th^have  none  to  comm  akd. 
The  Crown  is  their  master,  but  not 
their  vassal  or  instrument.  If  they 
have  in  Uiis.  matter  directly  or  prac- 
tically taken  from  it  its  freedom  of  de- 
12    . 
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libentti<m  and  act,  they  have  in  effect 
destroyed  one  of  the  Estates  of  the . 
Reahn;  and  thej  are  carrying  their 
measure  hy  the  most  foul  and  uncon- 
stitutional means.  If  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  feel  no  more  respect  for 
the  Constitution  than  this,  let  him  at 
mice,  efen  for  his  own  sake,  return  to 
the  army.  We  will  assure  him  that 
such  cmtrages  on  the  Constitution  will 
not  long  be  tolerated; 

And  now  ia  the  country  treated? 
It  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure. At  public  meetings,  the  vast 
majorities  are  against  it ;  while  Par- 
liament is  literally  deluged  with  peti- 
tions against  it  irom  all  parts,  there 
are  eomparatfyely  none  in  its  favour. 
Yet  in  the  teeth  of  this,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
Grey,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  assert, 
that  the  majority  of  the  country  is  in 
favour  of  it.  We  cannot  ascribe  this 
to  ignorance,  therefore  we  are  com- 
piled to  ascribe  it  to  something  total- 
ly indefensible.  Lords  Holland  and 
Grey  take  their  stand  on  the  paltry 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  shown  that  this  majority  is 
gained  from  this:'— on  the  Catholic 
question  the  Tory  dose  borough  mem- 
ben  practically  do  not  vote,  while 
those  of  the  Whigs  and  Catholic 
Church  do ;  this  migority  arises  from 
tbeTotes  of  the  members  of  the  Whig 
uid  Catholie  dose  boroughs.  The  House 
of  Commons,  therefore,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  country  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  Yet  these  two  peers 
sttftd  on  this  petty  majority,  and  treat 
with  soom  the  public  meetings  and  pe- 
titions. These,  men  of  England  1  arc  . 
your  reformers — these  are  your  patri- 
otic dedaimers  against  servile  and  cor- 
rupt parliamentary  migorities— these 
are  your  sticklers  for  popular  rights 
and  privileges — ^these  are  your  imma- 
culate opponents  of  arbitrary  rulers 
and  the  abuse  of  power !  They  are 
not  tyranto,  because  they  cannot  make 
themsdyes  tyrants. 

The  Liberals  have  continudly  de- 
clared, and  they  now  declare,  that  no 
Ministry  but  the  present  one  could 
carry  the  question.  Why  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  country  vrill  be  led  by  con- 
fidence in  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton 
snd  Mr  Peel  to  sanction  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  ?    The  question  is 
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answered  by  the  decided  opposition 
now  ojffered  to  them  by  the  country. 
It  is  from  this  :^these  Ministers  are 
the  heads  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
removal ;  their  apostacy  makes  dl 
party  leaders,  favourable  to  it,  compeb 
the  Crown  to  consent,  carries  over  the 
parliamentary  majority,  and  in  effect 
destroys  the  mfluence  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  in  the  Cabinet  and  Le- 
gislature. The  confession  that  no- 
thing but  this  could  give  success  to 
the  measure,  is  a  full  confession  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals  that  the  coun- 
try is  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  that 
it  can  only  be  carried  \>y  the  most  un- 
constitutiond  meaos. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Peel, 
and  certain  of  their  colleagues,  never 
could  have  regained  office,  had  it  not 
been  from  the  conviction  of  ike  coun- 
try that  they  would  steadily  resist 
the  Cathdic  claims.  Thev  regained 
it  under  the  pretence  that  they  would 
defend  what  they  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  destroy.  Their  defection  nas 
produced  similar  conduct  in  many 
members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
were  elected  on  the  same  pretence. 
They  have  thus  thrown  the  migority 
of  the  country — that  is,  the  country— 
in  effect  out  of  the  political  system  ; 
they  have  practically  exduded  it  from 
the  Cabinet  ancl  Legislature.  By  this 
they  have  wickedly  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  its  constitutional  means  of  self- 
defence,  in  order  to  make  a  most  pe- 
rilous diange  in  the  Constitution.  So 
long  as  the  Ministers  of  this  empire 
cannot  be  incapacitated  for  office  and 
severely  punisned  for  guilt  like  this, 
the  laws  will  be  very  defective. 

If,  however,  the  countrjr  will  do  its 
duty  to  itsdf,  it  may  yet  triumph  over 
the  treason  and  iniqmty.  Leaders  are 
not  wanting.  The  venerable,  illus- 
trious, and  spotless  Lord  Eldon  un- 
furls the  holy  banner,  and  invokes  it 
by  di  it  worships  to  rush  to  the  con- 
flict. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Winchelsea,  and  a  splendid  host  of  ita 
titled  and  virtuous  sons,  in  the  spirit 
of  old  English  independence  and  ho- 
nour,  conjure  it  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
its  Throne  and  Altar.  O  let  it  then 
arise  in  its  potency,  avenge  its  insults, 
and  preserve  the  hallowed  sources  of 
its  grandeur  and  happiness! 
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UVV8ET  MEDITATIONS. 
BY  DELTA* 

TeU  FortuBft  of  her  Uindnom 
Tdl  Nature  of  decay. 
Ten  FTiendiUp  of  imkindiMHf 
MdJuMieeofdelsy. 

Sol  Waltbb  lUxarar 


The  son  goM  ploaghing  down  the  seta 

Of  glory  in  tne  gorgeous  west; 
The  deep^  unrof&ed  hy  a  breeze. 

Through  all  its  waves  is  hush'd  to  rest; 
Silence  is  on  the  mountain's  breast. 

And  slumber  in  the  stirless  gro?^ 
As  here,  an  nnaccustom'd  guest. 

Beneath  these  aged  elms  I  xoye. 

II. 

Trees  of  my  boyhood!  to  my  mind 

Ye  conjure  far-departed  scenes. 
And,  as  fond  Memory  looks  behind, 

Though  many  a  dun  year  intervenes. 
The  past  awakens ;  brightly  greens 

Time's  faded  landscapes  on  my  view, 
And  Hope,  even  yet,  conQding,  leana 

On  what  seem'd  firm,  and  proved  untrue. 

III. 

Again  I  roam  the  fields  of  youth. 

How  sweet  of  scent,  how  bright  of  bloom ! 
Warm  Boyhood,  with  its  heart  of  truth. 

Is  there ;  and  faces,  which  the  tomb 
Enshrouded  long  ago,  illume 

The  prospect  vidth  their  livjng  smiles; 
Even  now,  from  out  Oblivion's  womb. 

Its  varnish'd  phantoms  Fancy  wiles. 

rv. 

Yes,  from  the  bustling  din  of  life, 

'Tis  sweet  unspeakably  to  turn 
To  times  and  days  devoid  of  strife ; 

And  conjure  from  the  silent  urn 
Hearts,  wmch  with  ours  were  wont  to  bum. 

Ere  Care  bedimm'd  the  bloom  of  Joy, 
Or  Time  had  taught  the  soul  to  mourn 

The  baffled  prospects  of  the  Boy ! 


Ah  t  then  we  little  guess'd  how  Wealth 

Could  rob  the  spirit  of  its  restj 
Opinion  was  unfetter'd ;  Health 

Diffhsed  a  noonday  through  the  hieaat; 
Sorrow  had  come  not  to  molest 

With  racking  dreams  the  peaceful  night ; 
And  in  its  hopes  the  heart  wis  faJcat 

At  evening  fall,  and  opening  light. 


rr. 
Fient  in  the  city  dcn^  where  man 

Sneoimteri  num  in  daily  ntrifb. 
Where  worda  and  aetiona,  sqwured  by  plan^ 

Shew  nothing  but  the  proae  of  lifej— « 
We  come  to  look  on  earth,  aa  rife 

Alone  with  aordid  sdiemea  and  liea  ; 
Yet  feel  that  Reaolution'a  knife 

Would  vainly  eat  the  Goidian  tiea. 


Down  to  our  paltry  flrtea  we  bow. 

And,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year« 
We  ateel  our  aympathiea,  and  go 

Headlong  in  Error^a  wild  career : 
We  mock  the  donbta,  and  acorn  the  fear 

That  tender  Conaoience  erat  betray'd. 
And  boldly  ain,  and  widely  veer 

From  dnt/a  dictatea,  undiamay'd ; 

VIII. 

Till  on  aome  ere,  methinka  like  thia. 

When  green  the  earth,  and  blue  the  akiea. 
When,  alnmbering  aa  it  were  in  bliaa. 

Earth,  wrapt  in  holy  quiet,  liea, 
We  Btart  to  find  that  otherwise 

Swell'd  the  yoang  heart  in  aoch  a  aoene. 
When  opened  first  on  Wonder's  eyea 

A  world  80  Boft^  and  ao  serene  I 

IS. 

Then  do  we  feel  the  worthleaaneaa 

Of  what  we  pantfor  and  pursue  ; 
And  yearn  for  pleasures,  which  could  bleaa 

The  aimple  heart,  when  life  waa  newr 
Fond  Memory  sickens  at  the  fiew 

Of  what  hath  been,  no  more  to  bey- 
Visions  that  pasa'd  like  vernal  dewj 


Or  leaves  hem  shorn  Nbvember'a  tree  1 


Tes !  he  who  knows  the  world  must  feel 

'Tis  futile,  fickle  all  at  best. 
And  that  'twere  wise  to  sternly  steel 

Against  its  random  darts  the  breast 
How  is  the  inmost  soul  distres^ 

To  find  that  those,  who  owed  us  good. 
Should  ttim,  when  needed,  like  the  rest. 

In  heartless  base  ingratitude  1 

zx. 

How  aweet  the  evening  gleams  and  glows-- 

The  homeward  aea-mewa  flit  around— 
The  ocean  breaUiea  a  calm  repoae, 

Unrippled,  and  without  a  sound. 
Peaks  of  the  west  I  the  scene  ye  bound, 

Dlnmed  above,  but  dark  beneath-* 
The  aun  glarea  o'er  the  blue  profound, 

A  giant  amiling  even  in  diith  I 
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SuniH  Meditaiimi. 

XJI. 

Oh  Nature,  when  our  eyes  survey 

The  priceless  charms  thou  hast  in  store. 
Art's  tinsel  trappings  fade  away. 

We  learn  to  love  thee  more  and  more  ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  shore. 

And  beauty  in  the  leafy  wood. 
Which  bid  the  baffled  heart  deplore. 

That  ^'er  for  guilt  was  barter  d  good ! 

ZJII. 

Alas!  too  late  we  feel  and  know. 

That  pleasure  in  our  souls  must  dwell ; 
That  pomp  is  only  gilded  woe; 

And  Flattery's  voice  a  tinkling  bell ; 
In  vain  would  Passion's  bosom  swell 

Against  the  fate  we  sought  and  found ; 
The  soul,  that  sleeps  in  Error's  cell. 

Awakes  in  Misery's  fetters  bound ! 


QMli^, 


CUTTIKOS. 


Sia, 


I  render  you  a  thousand  graces,  be- 
cause you  put  my  letter  about  the 
Boxes,  in  your  Magazine,  which  I 
pray  you  to  accept  as  the  witness  of 
my  respects.  Indeed  I  can't  not  tell 
you,  Mr  North,  (I  wish  I  can  pro- 
nounce your  Shibboleth  so  well  as 
I  wrote  nim)— no.  Sire,  I  not  expli- 
cate how  much  that  give  me  pleasure, 
to  see  I  was  capable  to  write  at  a  pe- 
riodic so  renowned.  It  prove  too  so 
welHhat  you  have  not  tne  prejudge 
ments  of  too  many  mankinds,  contra- 
ry to  the  foreigners  of  your  own  na- 
tion ;  so,  I  am  pleased  with  you  my- 
self, which  is  extrement  comfortable 
and  pleasant. 

But,  never  mind,  I  shall  tell  you 
how  it  is.  I  am  sitting  to  entertain 
myself  with  my  friend,  Mr  Box,  when 
the  Maffazin  come.  Very  well,  I  open 
him  indiscriminate,  and  see  my  letter 
for  you,  all  right :  so,  I  sav,  "  Mon- 
sieur Box!  look  at  him,'  and  give 
him  the  book,  when  he  was  surprise, 
and  tell  to  me  he  not  think  I  write  so 
welL  So  I  get  up,  and  walk  back- 
ward in  the  room,  and  forward  some 
times,  and  confess  I  feel  some  little 
proud,  because  you  should  attend  at 
my  representation.  Then  I  unlock 
my  little  portmanteau,  and  take  the 
Enfflish  grammar  (who  always  travd 
with  me  before  whenever  I  go)  and 
throw  him  at  the  fire's  back,  till  he 
consumed  into  nothing.  Then  I  feel 
very  refreshing,  because  he  give  me 


many  bad  heads,  when  I  study  some 
part  what  is  not  facile :  but  now  I 
find  myself  above  sehool-boy,  when 
my  letter  is  in  so  great  literary  pro- 
duct; and  I  tell  myself,  ''No,  no 
more  grammar ;  I  tied  myself  only  in 
conversations  afterwards,  to  make  mj 
remarks  what  I  hear,  and  write  at 
Edinburgh,  for  Monsieur  North,  to 
keep  the  pratiks." 

Very  well,  I  found  myself  now  sit 
down  in  correspondence  with  you, 
very  respectful,  but,  same  time,  friend- 
like;  because,  though  I  not  yet  had 
the  honour  of  breaking  bread,  yet  we 
have  broken  some  iee  together.  Ha, 
ha !  You  shall  understand  my  joke, 
and  perceive  I  studied  your  ooUoqoials. 
But,  never  mind,  I  shall  not  plunge 
myself  in  your  Magazin,  nor  hurt 
myself  if  you  not  print  all  what  I 
write,  but  give  some  to  your  friend, 
Monsieur  Baakm,  for  his  '*  bo*  I" 
Poor  gentilman  !  I  never  see  nothing 
of  his  writing  in  your  books. 

Well,  as  I  tell  you  last  time  I  write, 
I  come  at  Leicestershire,  for  tbechaces; 
but  I  am  never  very  great  cavalier; 
yet  I  go  out  one  day  neverless,  and 
find  all  the  things  difierent  from  the 
walking  on  horseback,  according  the 
customs  of  my  countir :  for  there  is 
two  many  chasseurs  (they  telled  me 
five  hundred)  all  mounted  on  hant- 
ster  horses,  what  jump  about  all  over 
the  fosses  and  ''double  fence,"  when 
I  had  rather  not  to  break  my  neck, 
like  so  many  devils,  calling  strange 
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wordsy  what  la  not  in  tbe  Dictionary 
wfaeti  I  goed  to  find  them.  So>  I  tell 
Mr  BoK^  ".  Sir,  if  you  pkase,  you 
dull  excuae  me,  I  go  home." 

But,  neier  mind,  I  not  use  much  of 
the  hunting  fox,  because  the  froat 
ONiie,  and  they  cannot  go  at  the  ehace, 
for  far  to  apoil  the  dogs'  hooft,  and 
break  the  knee  horses,  what  don't  like 
Ip^at  shakes  on  so  hard  freeaed  ground : 
bat  I  entertain  very  much  with  Mr 
Box  at  shooting,  where  I  am  capable. 
We  go  out  yesterday,  in  the  propriety 
of  a  gentleman,  fViend  of  his,  what  is 
gone  at  London  for  Parliament,  beau- 
tiful place,  well  attended,  with  garde- 
cfaasse  and  other  officers  subaltern,  to 
keep  out  them  people  what  want  to 
come  in  contraiary  with  law.  Very 
well — ^we  shoot  ail  day  tiU  he  was 
duskish;  and  then  mount  on  Mr 
Box's  little  carriage,  what  he  call  . 
"  Bocky/'  andlcame  at  the  hotel 
where  I  am  now,  and  get  very  good 
dinner,  what  I  like  extremement ;  par- 
tieuhCr  some  wooden  cocks  what  we 
diooted  in  the  morning,  though  not 
so  gptxid  aa  the  salmi  de  becasse  what 
I  eat  at  home  in  France ;  but  every 
man  love  hiaown  cook — ^however  they 
should  have  been  keeped  longer  in  the 
cause  of  tendemessw  Very  well.  It  is 
rain  to-day  and  fogs,  or  we  shall  go  to 
see  the  cfaiateau  of  Beau  voir,  what  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  great 
good  man,  gone  at  London,  with  very 
kng  petition,  contraiery  for  the  Ca- 
thoHca  ;  but,  never  mind,  I  am  stran- 
ger, and  have  not  iro  business  to  write 
politically.  BUt,  entre  nouSf  Mon- 
sieur North,  if  I  was  on  board  one 
eood  ahip  with  timber,  and  all  comme 
u  laut,  I  ahall  not  make  littie  hole  in 
the  side,  in  case  some  coquin  fool  fel-> 
low  tdi  me,  '*  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  be- 
cause very  little  bit  of  water  shall 
come  in."  "  Non  vi,  sed  sspe  caden- 
do,"  somebody  shall  work  very  hard 
with  the  pump  by  and  by. to  get  it 
out  if  I  am  so  great  fool ;  tor  it  must 
\m  almay9  coming  at  the  littie  hole, 
so  long  as  tbe  water  keep  pressing  ouU 
Me. 

Well,  as  I  say  before,  it  rain  to-day ; 
and,  by  consequence,  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leisure  to  tdl  you  some  more 
difficttltv  what  I  find  in  your  language 
beside  the  boxes,  disagreeable  to  stran- 
ger, willing,  so  as  me,  to  speak  with- 
out fear  at  every  body.  Thatismudi 
\fm  tbaa  bore  you  with  long  descrip^ 


tions  of  your  own  country,  what  shall 
be  supererogative,  as  you  well  must 
know  all  the  parties.  Very  well^ 
**  allons  I"  as  we  say  in  France,  or,  aa 
you  say  in  England,  "  Goes  here !" 
I  shall  begin  to  pluck  some  courage 
up,  and  make  a  stricture  upon  your 
tongue  immediately ;  although,  may- 
be, I  will  not  cut  so  good  figure  aa  if 
I  was  bom  myself  in  your  country. 
But,  never  mmd,  —  it  is  of  cutting 
and  cut  what  I  shall  write.  I  go  out, 
long  time  past,  with  Mr  Box,  for 
horseback  little  voyage  and  observa- 
tions, and  come  at  canal  superb,  and 
march  on  what  he  call  "  toeing  path." 
So  1  say,  "  What  you  caU  ?"  and  he 
respond,  "  It  is  the  new  cu^."— «  Oh ! 
very  well,  much  oblige,"  I  say ;  and 
we  proceed  until  a  gate,  when  I  go 
before;  but  he  call,  ^'  Here!  come 
back !  we  must  go  in  this  gate,  and 
cut  across  at  the  village."—"  What  I" 
I  tell  him,  "cut!  1  could  comprend 
as  the  canal  was  cut,  by  cause  they 
must  cut  the  ground  so  as  water 
shall  come  in  to  swim  it ;  but  how  is 
possible  we  shall  get  off  the  horseback 
and  dig  in  the  field  country,  and  what 
for?" 

So  he  laugh,  funny  fellow  he  is,  and 
inform  me  cut  signify  the  near  way  at 
dbtance  place  to.come.*  "  Very  well," 
I  tell  him,  "  I  remember  it :  but  stop 
the  littie  moment,  by  cause  genteel 
ship,  what  is  not  barges,  come  with 
some  ladies  on  the  board.  Look !  What 
you  call  him  ?" 

"  She  IS  a  cutter"  he  say.  So  it  go 
by,  and  we  see  the  ladies  all  very  nice 
and  agreeable.  Then  i  tell  my  niend, 
"  Ah !  you  drole !  You  was  trigging 
me  with  some  nonsense  about  cutUr  :. 
but,  seriousment,  you  must  not,  as  you 
shall  deceive  me  into  bad  knguaj^e, 
when  my  studies  for  English  wiu  be  of 
no  use."  But  he  respond, "  Oh,  no,  my 
dear  sir,  they  call  such  littie  thip  cut^ 
ter:  but,  come  the  long,  as  we  can  be 
too  lato,  and  it  is  cold  in  standing  still, 
and  the  wind  cut  my  face." 

Well,  we  go  at  grand  gallop  a  tnut 
verse  the  campaign,  and  when  we  stop 
to  trot,  my  horse  maked  strange  noise 
at  his  hind  legs,  and  go  lamed  some 
time  very  disagreeable ;  so  I  pulled  him 
up  to  the  blacksmith,  and  tell  him  to 
accommodate  the  shoe-irons,  which  is 
loosed,  I  suppose ;  but  he  take  hind 
leg  upon  his  petticoat,  and  say,  "  Ah, 
Sir,  your  horse  is  pity  for  nice  beast  as 
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lie  tnUi''  Very  well,  now  I  shall  not 
prolong  this  letter  to  give  you  ezpli- 
oations  of  that  and  some  more  cuU 
what  I  must  tell  of  by  the  by«  by  cause 
you  shall  understand  very  well ;  but 
Tou  shall  perceive  it  must  be  uneasy 
ror  ft  foreigner  to  comprend,  when 
90  many  differences  are  expressed  in 
one  word* 

Other  time  I  dine  at  one  gentleman's 
house^  all  88  it  ought,  very  proper,  and 
he  say, ''  Shall  you  take  champaigne  ?" 
**  Much  oblige,"  I  respond,  and  we 
drink  the  glass  with  nods,  according 
with  your  customs.  Then  he  make 
strange  face,  and  call  out, "  By  powers! 
it  is  very  much  up!  My  throat  is  cut/" 
Very  well,  I  jump  up  very  frightful, 
and  go  at  hia  throat,  because  I  hear, 
long  time  since,  that  your  compatriota 
kill  themselves  very  often,  in  places 
▼ery  strange,  and  not  aprooos:  but 
nis  neck  was  no  matter  at  all,  as  you 
shall  suppose. 

Then,  after  dinner,  we  '*  pushed  the 
bottle"  long  time  about,  and  fine  fel- 
low, captain  of  vessel,  tell  of  braye 
man,  lieutenant  of  his,  what  cut  out  a 
3panish  vessel  with  some  boats,  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  I  smelled  the  rat, 
as  he  had  been  shin  of  my  own  coun- 
try, what  he  would  not  tell,  by  cause 
of  politeness— all  very  proper. 

Afterward  they  speak  of  some  book, 
what  I  cannot  precisement  comprend, 
it  is^  something  about  hunting  Lord 
Byron  great  poet,)  but  all  say  it  is  cul 
up  in  all  rags  by  your  Magasin ;  so 
you  shall  find  out.  Then  they  name 
young  gentleman  what  I  knowed  by 
Bight,  what  is  just  anrived  at  age,  and 
go  too  frequent  at  the  rouge  et  noir, 
with  some  black  legs.  It  is  expected 
lie  shall  cut  a  dash  ;  but  no,  they  say, 
not  now  he  must  not  be  possible ;  be« 
came  some  relattons  have  cti^  off  hia 
tail,  or  in  his  tail,  or  aomething  like 
this,  but  I  not  oompiend  exact,  by 
oauae  it  ia  done  with  some  instrument 
of  law,  what  I  take  care  not  to  meddle 
myself  with.  Then  corned  on  the  ta^- 
pis  a  very  long  aigument  disputative 
of  politinls,  what  it  is  impossible  for 
ne  to  design,  and  not  matter  neither, 
ioK  I  often  make  remark,  as  nobody  is 
never  better  convinced  he  was  wrong 
Ihat  way.  It  is  all  fighting  in  the 
air.  So  I  take  myaelf  in  the  drawing, 
room,  at  the  ladies  with  somd  coffee, 
ray  pleasant;  and  the  rest  foUow 
little  time  after,  and  tell  to  me  that 
one  of  the  politicians  is  completely  cut 
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UD.  Then  we  talk  with  the  ladies, 
what  I  love  very  much,  better  than 
politics  with  the  bottle  pnahes,  and 
I  am  very  merry,  and  laugh  ttU  tiiey 
oome  at  cards,  and  eui  for  die  part- 
nerships, when  I  get  very  beaatiful 
young  lady  what  phty  i&t  whiat  ia 
short  with  me  for  partner,  till  we  are 
fatigued.  Then  we  get  up,  and  dM 
take  me  at  another  table,  and  give  ne 
some  sweet  smiles  as  I  write  sone 
calembourgs  of  my  country,  and  oDe 
little  French  copy  Terses  in  her  al« 
bum;  and  afterward,  she  go  and 
bring  a  portfolio,  and  show  me  some 
lithograph  and  wooden  euU.  But 
Mr  Box  come  too  aoon,  and  take  me 
away.  So  I  take  leave  very  reqpeetftil 
at  my  beautiful  partner,  and  go  at  the 
hotel,  where  I  nad  my  laSgakoitM, 
with  him ;  and,  before  we  go  to  bed, 
.  he  say,  ''  We  shall  have  die  tumbler 
the  pundi  first  for  nigfat-capa."— 
"  Very  weU,"  I  teU  him,  «  aoasTyou 
like,"  for  I  am  very  merry,  and  mndi 
please  with  my  day  so  pleaaant  and 
hospitable,  and  particular  vrith  the 
young  lady  what  I  mentkm  before; 
Then  he  begin  to  talk,  and  give  me 
long  lesson  lecture,  about  the  coatom  . 
of  country,  and  diflferenoe  of  manner, 
so  as  I  am  very  much  fatigued ;  only 
I  know  he  is  Mend  and  good  maiu 
So,  after  some  time  he  tdl  me  I  ahaU 
not  pav  so  great  attentiona  at  that 
^oung  lady,  because  other  gentilmaii 
IS  attached  what  dine  with  us,  and 
seem  frightful  aa  I  shall  cut  him  ooL 
^'PesteP'  I  say,  "cut  again!  what 
for?  Fool  he  must  be  I  I  don't  want 
to  cut  nobody.  Stupid  man  i"  and  I 
begin  to  be  angry,  and  talk  very  fast, 
and  want  some  other  tnmUa  the 
pundi ;  but  Mr  Box  say,  <'  Not  no 
more  for  me,  if  you  please."  So  I  go 
in  bed  and  sleep  all  nigh^  with 
dreama  excitement  singular  and  i^ 
verish. 

VeryweE  Next  morning  Mr  Box 
give  me  the  call  when  I  am  at  break- 
foat,  and  say,  "  How  find  yovffaeif. 
Monsieur?"  and  I  respond,  *<  I  am 
very  unpleasant"  Then  he  tell  to 
me  he  was  very  sorry.  **  But,"  be 
continue,  **  it  cannot  be  hdped  now  ; 
you  shall  be  better  to  take  some  aoda 
water,  by  cause  I  know  what  ia  the 
matter,  I  perceive  you  were  cut  iMi 
night."  WeU,  he  exphun  himself, 
and  I  feel  enraged  with  thirst,  aU 
difikcnt  from  myaelf  at  oUicr  ttmo| 
and  we  goed  for  a  walk,  where  we 
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met  ft  gentflman,  what  I  hare  seen 
aome  time  else  9i  purtiei^  wliea  Mr 
Box  spealced  frieodlike  with  him ; 
him  by  like  nobody. 


bat,  90W,  he  Pitt 
«  What  for,*  I 
aee  ift  Mr  Smith?' 
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^did  not  you 
'  Yea,"  he  re- 


apond*  ''  he  ia  yery  plain,  but  J  hare 
iiu  Idnu'^  Wd]»  I  am  ao  aurpriae  I 
leave  ago  hia  an««  and  iump  two  three 
etep,  aod  cry,  '*  That  la  no  poesiblel" 
Tool  he  cooae  at  me  and  aay,  like 
£EieBd  with  importiiBity,  ''  Dmt  be 
ao  fool,  ChamnftB^  to  wi  e^)er  in 
the  atr^t  Come  with  me,  and  I  ahall 
tell  yon  all  how  and  abouta."  So  I 
wftlk  off  awfty  with  him,  and  he  tell 
me  Io«g  tale*  feiy  tiiatf ill,  about  him, 
.what  aSall  sot  yidue  the  p«in  to  write 
Ibr  yott ;  of  oauae  there  ia  timea  for 
weepa,  and  taoaea  fow  langha,  and  I 
pefer  Ibe  laat  beat  very  much*  But 
Be  tcminale  in  afllrmatiott  aa  young 
teitb'a  vepiobatian  conduct  had  cut 
bia  parent  at  hia  heart  Very  ahocking! 
If  I  am  king  abaelute,  I  ahall  haye  ao 
bad  HeUewa  eii#  in  the  guillotin,  but 
the  world  ahall  go  hia  own  way  for 
epite  at  me,  he  will  not  be  helped. 
Well,  neyer  mind ;  yi v  !&  bagatelle ! 
me  must  make  the  beat  of  him  what 
we  poaaiUe  ean.  Afterward  Mr  Box 
iidae  me  at  a  nuraery  ground  garden, 
wbere  he  ahould  get  aome  etUHnga 
^rtm  gooacbaRiea  tree  for  hia  prooer 
ftfden  ;  then  we  goed  at  hia  loag« 
menta,  and  had  aome  mUs  at  one  great 
pieee  of  round  beef,  for  luncheona, 
wlien  I  want  to  retire  and  go  in  my 
bed  ibr  a  aieata  before  dinner'a  time; 
but  be  *^  etU  off"  my  retreat,  aa  he 
aay  with  a  laugh,  ana  take  me  at  a 
wliaid,  when  I  play  and  cut  better 
teire  aa  at  the  break  head  punch, 
wut  punch  out  my  brain  ana  leaye 
jne  dmoroua  in  the  moniing. 

Thia  18  yery  longer  letter  aa  what  I 
mteuded  in  commencing.  Yon  ahall 
exenae  me  for  libertiea  I  take  at  your 
language,  by  canae,  on  my  honour,  it 
la  done  reapectful ;  and  if  I  ahall  ftel 
what  I  eanuot  help,  aometime  irritate 
with  the  faahion  to  apeak  one  word 
ibr  to  many,  the  malady  in  my  mind 
win  only  be  etrtaneoua,  akin  deep,  aa 
you  aay.  Ha,  ha !  you  ahall  **  catch 
an  idea/'  aa  Mr  Matthew  aay  other 
time,  when  I  aee  him  ''at  noroe," 
yviien  I  eomed  firatly  in  England.  But 
It  Bual  that  I  take  my  leaye  before 


you  will  be  tired;  ao,  aa  Ihear  a  sailor 
tdl  hia  comrade,  what  waa  in  a  mesa 
with  him,  when  he  ahould  go  away, 
"  I  will  ctt/ my  atick.*'  lam^u 
ful  that  ia  not  polite,  but  you  uiall 
diaoern  in  it  aa  I  keep  my  ear  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom  for  poor  ao  well 
aa  richea  wheneyer  I  go  in  to  the  ao« 
ciety.  Somebody  tdted  Mr  Box  an»i 
other  day  what  a  foreigner  ahall  not 
be  able  to  write  Engliah  letter,  and 
not  betray  himself.  Very  well  ^  I 
ahall  tell  him  to  buy  your  Magazin, 
for  I  haye  proyed  contriary  twice, 
though,  may  be,  I  waa  not  cut  out  for 
author  so  much  aa  other  peopleawhat 
leep  at  home,  like  kenntt  dog,  ao  aa 
if  ihej  ia  chained  up  with  hooka :  but 
I  prefer  to  mix  the  societiea  ia  cbaa^ea, 
and  come  at  different  place  of  time  in 
time,  to  aee  what  paaa  away  in  my 
own  eye. 

'  Now,  as  yon  can  aee  I  not  amutt 
myself  with  nothing  upon  your  tongqe 
in  fantasiea,  it  muat  that  I  recapitu- 
late so  aa  follow.  CW  mean  a  wooden 
picture  of  a  book,  and  a  canal,  and 

great  morael  of  beef,  and  hole  in  the 
nger  or  some  elsewhere  with  akntfe, 
and  80  well,  the  road  short  of  a  pUoe. 
Very  well— and  men  cut  friends,  and 
the  cards,  and  treea,  and  daahea,  and 
figures,  and  aticka ;  and  cut  <f  te^ 
traita,  and  proyiaion,  and  tails  of  law  ; 
and  cut  <nU  the  ahina  and  the  loyera; 
and  out  up  strong  plates  of  meat  and 

Xments ;  and  books  cut  MP  one  the 
r.  That  ia  little  too  miuh ;  but, 
come  little  the  farther,  I  am  not  fl« 
niah,  for,  griefa  cut  heart,  knife  cut 
beef,  chmnpaigne  cut  throat,  cold  the 
weather  cut  face,  cutter  cut  water,, 
horse  cut  hind  leg  in  the  aide,  and 
tipsy  cut  me.  Bah !  Not  you  think, 
air  yenerable !  this  ia  one  catalogue  of 
predoua  ridiculea  ? 

But,  never  mind,  I  take  my  bow  at 
you  yery  respectful  for  an  indiyidual, 
not  less  aa  I  wrote  so  cutting  satire 
upon  your  tongue. 

You  ahall  oblke  me  to  accept  my 
beat  wiah  and  credit,  aa  I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  much  obedient, 
and  yery  humble  senrant,. 

Louis  LE  CHKXiNAHTt 

Chrittophe  North,  Esq. 
Sfc»  ofCt  ^pe. 
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The  Duke  of  WOUngUrti  and  Mr  Ped. 


CMardi, 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  MB  FEEL. 


We  IWe  in  iin  age  made  ^eat  by 
its  events,  and  little  by  tbe  character 
of  the  actora.  Even  upon  the  most 
good>natared  estimate  of  ourselves, 
we  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
have  been  pronounced  equally  below 
the  great  vices  and  the  great  virtues 
of  elder  generations.  But  this  is  an 
estimate  whitb,  in  its  honourable 
moiety,  we  must  now  renounce.  The 
integrity,  that  belonged  to  Our  Minis- 
ters of  State  through  the  sixty  years 
of  George  III.,  is  vanished ;  tbe  ho- 
nour and  immaculate  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, which  so  illustriously  dis- 
tinguished our  statesmen  from  the 
political  intriguers  of  the  Continent, 
are  passing  into  the  region  of  romance : 
and  in  that  view,  we  grieve  to  say  it, 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool  is  likely  to 
prove  tiltimus  JRomanorum.  Every 
monUi  summons  us  to  the  afflicting 
spectacle  of  a  fresh  perfidy  in  some 
conspicuous  public  servant :  apostacy 
has  now  run  the  circle  of  all  tbe  poli- 
tical leaders  :  or,  if  there  be  one  who 
is  notorious  for  opinions  which  menace 
the  national  welfare,  be  onlv  has  not 
apostatized.  Fidelity  is  to  be  found 
-nowhere,  except  to  principles  of  ruin. 
-  It  is  dien  indeed  true  that  the  Irish 
Papists  are  at  last  to  triumph  !  It  is 
then  indeed  true  that,  if  Government^ 
armed  against  the  prayers  of  the  na- 
tion, can  find  strength  to  overthrow 
the  Protestant  bulwarks,— overthrown 
they  will  now  be.  One  man,  without 
property,  connexions,  or  remarkable 
tideuts,  will  have  trampled  under  foot 
the  British  Govemment^and,  put 
what  disguises  they  mav  upon  the 
form,  will  in  very  truth  have  kicked 
them  into' obedience  to  the  substance 
of  his  commands.  To  dissolve  the 
Catholic  Association,  even  were  that 
in  their  power,— to  throw  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  into  prison,  which  possiblv  will 
be  in  their  power, — all  this  is  nothing ; 
it  will  delude  nobody.  Mr  O'Connell 
laughs,  and  the  world  will  laugh  with 
him ;  for  meantime  his  enemies  do  his 
bidding.  Grin  and  make  all  the  gri- 
maces they  may,  the  British  Govern- 
ment still  eat  their  leek. — But  we 
pause :  the  prostration  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  almost  hidden  in  the  cloud  of 
danger  which  settles  upon  the  national 
interests ;  and,  though  it  claims  some 


piart  of  our  attendon,  is  too  afflictiBg 
to  be  treated  with  lenity. 

Under  the  first  stunning  shodc  dt 
this  tremendous  annunciation,  wbidi 
lost  no  part  of  its  terrors  from  having 
been  darkly  suspected  for  some  months 
back,  people  were  too  much  occupied 
with  things  to  have  leisure  fofperwne. 
That  question,  however,  has  its  torn ; 
and,  as  the  least  in  interest,  we  will 
notice  it  first.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,  the  public 
feeling  is— that,  in  uisappointiDg  the 
gener^  expectations,  and  wounding 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ^reat 
qualities  of  firmness  and  sagbcity,  he 
has  violated  no  engagements ;  for  he 
had  made  none.  On  the  contraty,  be 
had  repeatedly,  during  the  last  setision, 
prodainfed  his  favourable  disposition 
to  the  Catholics,  and  his  intention  to 
do  any  thing  in  their  behalf  whidi 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  public 
safety ;  and,  if  his  letter  to  I>r  Curtis 
might  seem  to  throw  these  hopes  to  a 
distance,  a  repent  explanation  of  that 
matter  exonerates  his  Grace  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, by  fixing  upon  his  reve- 
rend correspondent  an  act  of  such 
meanness,  as  no  prelate  in  Enrdpe 
could  have  perpetrated — ^unless  a  IVb- 

Sist  and  a  Jesuit.  According  to  his 
ght,  the  Duke  has  no  doabt  acted 
conscientiously :  that  his  light  was  not 
greater,  we  may  lament,  but  cannot 
-reasonably  complain.  Much  allow- 
ance also  is  to  be  made  for  a  Prime 
Minister — occupying  a  central  posi« 
-tion  with  regard  to  all  parties,  belie- 
ving it  a  duty  to  conciliate  all,  and 
dependii^  f(^  information  upon  many 
who  are  imder  a  necessity  of  deluding 
him,  having  previously  deluded  them* 
selves.  For  his  Majesty,  again,  we 
have  much  more  reason  to  thank  biai 
for  having  resisted  so  long,-  than  to 
expect  that  he  should  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  his  declining  years  to  the 
continual  assaults  by  which  he  is  be- 
sieged. He  has  satisfied  his  royal 
duties  by  a  long  watch  and  ward« 
from  which  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  relieved,  and  that  the  stress 
of  the  opposition  should  be  thrown 
upon  other  quarters.  Perhapa  the  King 
has  yielded  with  tears.  Perhaps  the 
King  says — "  Let  me  now  see  what 
the  nation  will  do  for  itself:  let  me 
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fling  my  people  upon  a  more  fervent 
neoesnty  of  exertion  than  any  less 
alarm  could  arouse."  It  is  doubtful^ 
indeed,  whether  the  King  partakes  his 
Mimsters'  faith  in  the  measure,  even 
as  a  practicable  measure,  much  less  as 
a  measure  of  promise.  And,  lastly,  it 
is  most  certain  that  the  Minister  mm- 
self  does  not  carry  his  favourable  in« 
tentiona  in  this  matter  within  many 
degrees  of  the  p<nnt  which  Is  pre- 
sumed by  most  of  those  who  are 
building  upon  them  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  '  As  great  a  shock  is  thus  per- 
haps at  hnvA  for  the  Papists  as  we 
anti-Popiste  are  suffering,  and  from 
the  very  same  quarter. 

Excuses  then  there  are,  and  pallia- 
tions, many  and  great,  on  the  dde  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But'  for 
Mr  Peel,  bound — ^if  ever  man  were 
bound-^by  ties  irrevocable,  and  of  re* 
lifious  sanctity,  to  the  great  cause 
imich  he  has  deserted  ;  it  is  our  sin- 
cere belief,  that  he  is  the  object  of  a 
more  unmitigated  abhorrence  than  can 
have  attended  any  political  renegade 
in  any  history,  not  excepting  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  in  the  age  of 
Charles  I.  Treasons  of  this  nature, 
and  sudden  abjurations  of  party  con- 
nexions and  ancient  principlep,  have 
unhappily  not  been  so  rare  of  late  as 
to  leave  our  moral  sensibilities  in  that 
point  unblunted.  From  the  memo- 
rable day  on  which,  for  a  bauble  of 
office,  and  for  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
the  all- accomplished  disciple  of  Mr 
Pitt  consented  to  sit  down  in  brother- 
ly fellowship  with  the  man  who  anti- 
cipated for  himself,  as  the  greatest  of 
dl posthumous  honours,  somesuch  epi- 
taph as  thi»— ''  Here  lies  the  enemy 
of  William  Pitt,"— it  could  not  in  rea- 
son be  doubted,  that  many  perfidies 
of  the  same  enormity  would  follow. 
Crime  is  contagious ;  and  the  example 
ofabrilliantman  is  contagious.  Hence 
nobody   was    surprised,    that    such 


people  as  the  Goderiches  and  the  Daw- 
sons,  men  of  that  order  who  never 
have  anv  principles  in  a  proper  sense, 
should  lay  aside  their  old  profession^ 
as  unconcernedly  as  an  unfashionable 
coat.  Nay,  except  for  the  ludicrous 
excess  of  the  contrast,  it  was  not  very 
surprising  to  find  that  same  Lord 
Anglesea,*  who,  but  four  years  ago, 
had  talked  of  appealing  to  the  sabre 
in  the  contest  with  the  Irish  Papists, 
absolutely  hallooing  onwards  the  dogs 
of  the  Catholic  Association  to  further 
outrages.  Being  therefore  so  common 
a  case,  nay,  so  common  even  in  an  ex- 
cessive d^ee,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  particular  apostacy  of  Mr  Peel's 
most  labour  with  some  signal  aggrava- 
tions, or  it  could  not  at  this  stage  of 
our  experience  have  roused  so  profound 
a  disgust.  All  hearts  are  turned  against 
him  with  scorn,  even  the  hearts  of 
those  for  whom  he  has  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  honour  and  his  conscience. 
And  with  reason  ;  for  the  sggravating 
circumstances  of  his  case  are  these : 
first,  that  he  had  been  more  indebted 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  betrayed 
than  any  other  apostate  of  our  times ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  of  all  apostates 
has  the  most  eminently  failed  to  make 
out  any  shadow  of  a  case  for  himself, 
or  any  colourable  shew  of  expedience 
for  the  new  policy  he  has  adopted.  For 
his  obl^ations  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
they  are  familiar  to  all  men.  That 
cause  it  was  which  raised  him  to  the 
favour  of  Oxford ;  and  that  favour  it 
was,  united  with  his  family  wealth, 
which  planted  him  and  rooted  him  in 
public  life.  It  is  essy  for  Mr  Peel 
now  to  give  back  to  the  University 
that  mark  of  dbtinction  which  origi- 
nally created  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage to  his  very  moderate  talents:  it 
is  easy  to  make  a  merit  of  laying  down 
the  ladder  which  has  long  since  raised 
him  to  his  present  eminence.  But 
unless  he  could  restore  the  profiu  of 


*  Lord  ADgle8ca*fl  speech  was  much  misrepresented  at  the  time,  and  by  this  very 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  odious.  What  be  really  said  was,,  (upon 
occasion  of  some  customary  threat  being  thrown  out,  that  arms  might  obtain  for  the 
Irish  Papist  what  peiidoss  could  not,)  that,  if  the  sword  must  be  the  final  arbiter,  bet- 
ter that  the  appeal  were  made  immediately,  than  after  a  long  interval  of  disunion.  With 
respect  to  Lord  Anglesea*s  recent  recall,  a  misrepreseotation  not  less  glaring  has  gone 
abroad,  that  it  was  due  to  private  grounds  of  offence.  But  this  is  certainly  false,  even  upon 
Lord  Anglesea*8  own  slight  allusion  to  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  fact  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  conduct  like  Lord  A.'8,  publicly  dishonouring  his  high  station  by  recommend- 
ing  '^  agitation*'  and  irritating  measures,  must  have  been  peculiarly  hateful  to  a  Minister, 
whose  ruling  principle^  in  his  present  change  of  policy  towards  the  Papists,  is  the  spirit  of 
oondliatioa. 
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his  tnut,  a  man  of  honour  could  not 
have  thought  himself  at  Uherty  to  re< 
nounce  the  trust.  It  is  a  circumstance 
very  trivial  by  comparison^  but  the 
same  in  spirit^  that  00  late  as  last 
autumn^  Mr  Feel  accepted  a  dinner 
from  the  people  of  Manchester  as  an 
expression  of  respect  to, his  public 
merits^  well  knowing  at  the  time,  that 
first  and  foremost  of  those  merits  were 
held  his  sendees  and  professions 
against  Popery.  His  behsTiour  on 
that  occasion  sealed  our  suspicions  :* 
he  accepted  the  Manchester  homage, 
but  in  silence ;  allowed  himself  to  oe 
cheeredj  lauded,  caressed,  for  acts 
which  in  his  heart  he  had  during  two 
months  retracted;  returned  thanks, 
and  appropriated  die  applause,  but  in 
such  obscure  terms  as  to  leave;  it 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  by 
mere  inadyertence  that  he  took  no 
special  notice  of  that  single  question 
which  at  that  moment  possessed  the 
mind  of  his  whole  audience.  Was  this 
the  conduct  of  an  honest  man  ? 

But  now  let  us  hear  Mr  Peel's  ano- 
logy:  not  for  such  duplicity,  after nis 
resolution  had  been  once  taken  to 
change ;  that  admits  of  no  apology ; 
but  for  this  resolution.'  The  dangers, 
perhaps,  from  Popery  havepassed  away, 
or  have  greatly  declined? — By  no 
means.  Mr  Peel  believes  them  to  be 
what  he  ever  believed  them.  In  this 
respect  his  opinions  have  undergone 
no  change.  But  whereas,  heretofore, 
he  limited  his  view  to  that  sole  danger, 
he  now  sees  another  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  (as  he  thinks)  a  greater ; 
and  between  two  dangers  he  would 
make  his  election  for  the  less.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr  Peel's  friends  to 
deny,  that  the  evil  which  he  now  de- 
scribes as  the  least,  is,  however,  no- 
thing less  than  ruin  to  oar  Protestant 
constitution,  abiding,  at  least,  by  many 
former  speeches  of  his,  not  shorter  or 
less  cogent  than  any  he  has  delivered 
in  this  Session.  Where  the  least  evil, 
therefore,  is  confessedly  as  much  as 
ruin,  and  no  choice  allowed  but  b^ 
tween  two  ruins,  a  man  of  sense,  in  a 


neutral  position,  will  see  little  gromid 
for  any  choice  at  all ;  and  a  good  man^ 
who  happens  to  stand  in  no  sucli  li- 
berty or  indifference,  will  allow  to  the 
motives  of  consistency,  truth,  and  ho« 
neur,  a  weight  capable  of  restoring  the 
equipose  many  times  over. 

Meantime,  what  is  the  new  danger 
which  is  formidable  enough  to  reoon- 
cile  Mr  Peel  to  a  treachery,  that  will 
live  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  English 
history  ?  A  danger  of  that  magnitude, 
one  should  think,  must  be  pretty  no- 
torious to  all  the  world,  and  of  some 
standing.  Yet,  incredible  as  this  will 
seem  to  posterity,  Mr  Peel  decUrea 
that  the  danger  he  speaks  of,  and  his 
own  consequent  revolution  of  mind, 
have  taken  their  rise  wUhia  the  kui 
four  months.  Here,  by  the  way,  is 
an  open  contradiction ;  '  elsewhere 
Mr  Peel  affirms,  that  he  had  aeen  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  his  former 
convictions  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  Session :  and  in  these  incompati- 
ble assertions  wc  have  an  example  of 
that  inevitable  discord  which  b^eges 
a  tale  not  resting,  in  itsoriginal  outline;, 
upon  a  groundwork  of  truth.  But, 
waiving  this, — of  what  sort  and  d^^ee 
was  this  national  danger,  which  has 
lain  quietly  wrapped  up  in  Mr  Peel's 
pocket  until  the  I2th  of  February, 
naving  no  existence  till  October  last, 
and  unheard  of  by  the  public  before 
the  opening  of  the  Session  ?  Really 
we  are  almost  compelled  into  the  view 
of  an  honourable  member  (Mr  Trant) 
who  thinks  the  Home  Secretair's  un- 
derstanding shaken  bv  some  sudden  vi- 
sitation of  disease,  wnen  we  find  him 
alleging,  as  one  of  his  direst  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  a  very  extensive 
district — '*  several  instancee  of  cattle 
houghed,  three  burnings,  six  cases  of 
arms  taken,  six  threatening  notices, 
one  dwelling  levelled,  fourteen  booses 
attacked,  ^ve  persons  aasaulted,  two 
cases  of  cattle  stolen;" — to  whidi  are 
to  be  added,  "  two  cases  of  decided 
resistance  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
the  law  in  civil  matters  of  property." 
What !  are  our  eyes  open  ?  May  it  be 


*  This  case  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  all ;  but  many  had  been  convinced  by  pM- 
v!ou8  signs — such  as  Mr  Peel's  absence  from  the  Pitt  dinner,  under  any  or  no  pretest 
of  '*  a  cold,"  purely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  test  of  a  particular  toast ;  next,  Mr 
Dawson's  monstrous  conduct  at  the  Derry  Anniversary,  (for  every  body  was  asaured 
that  a  person  of  that  character  would  not  have  ratted  de  ton  chef):  and  previously  to  all 
these  cases,  Mr  PeePs  assertion  in  the  House,  that  he  knew  of  no  particular  diffoienccB 
between  himself  and  Mr  Canning,  such  as  could  warrant  a  separate  party  desj^gjoatiaD. 
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poinble  thftt  tliifl  TepoKt  fnm  a  whde 
Iiuh  eomUy,  for  the  space  of  erne  en« 
tire  month,  is  seriously  alleged  in 
evidence  of  a  danger  so  vast  and  im« 
ninent,  as  to  justuy  Ministers  of  State 
in  sudden,  violent,  reckless  sbjar»- 
tion  of  their  dearest  principles  and 
Ifacir  holiest  engagements  ?  Thepar- 
ticoJar  county  is  not  specified ;  but  no 
doubt  it  ia  situated  in  one  of  the  dis- 
turbed district  ;  and  such  a  report, 
finm  such  an  extent  of  country  so  si. 
tnased,  and  for  such  a  space  of  time, 
we  must  say,  is  precisely  in  kind  what 
we  have  had  mm  Ireland  for  every 
year  since  we  knew  of  its  existence,  and 
m  degree  a  very  favourable  specimen, 
and  an  argument  of  greater  miprove- 
ment  than  we  had  supposed.  Awav 
with  the  monstrous  imposition  whicn 
would  pvetend  to  found  on  a  cas^  so 
trivial — a  change  of  policy  so  vast  I 
Mr  Peel,  both  from  his  present  situa* 
tkm  in  En^^and,  and  his  former  one  in 
Ireland,  must  know  better  than  any 
nan  the  hollowness  of  such  pre- 
tences. Burning  and  levelling  of 
homsee  have*  undoubtedly,  a  good  ef- 
fect in  a  picture  of  horror,  but  not  in 
a  sketch  from  Ireland.  ThreiUening 
netioee  sound  well  and  forcibly,  but  in 
an  Irish  newspaper  they  pass  without 
a  eomme&t* 

We  find,  however,  that  Mr  Peel 
ittsisCs  mi  two  modes  of  danoer:  one 
taking  the  ahi^  of  detailed  domestic 
outrages,  sudi  ss  those  we  have  just 
Dotiora  ;  and  another  arising  out  of 
Ae  great  assemblages  of  peasantry, 
like  thoae  in  Tipperary.  These  last 
have  been  hitherto  peaceable;  and, 
had  they  been  otherwise,  Mr  Peel  ad- 
mita  that  the  military  were  amply  suf- 
fleieBt  to  have  curbed  them.  £ut 
then,  says  he,  how  dreadful  such  a 
tesouxoe  l^and  then  comes  his  infer*- 
cnoe— how  imperative  on  our  human* 
tty  to  forests!  the  necessity  of  such  a 
meaanre,  by  granting  to  these  mobs 
the  boon  they  sedc.  Doubtless  the 
proapectof  bloodshed  is  always  a  dread- 
lal  one :  and  a  mild  government  will 
seek  to  avert  it  by  all  reasonable  con- 
cessions and  indulgences.  But  was  it 
etor  heard  that  any  government  upon 
earth  openly  professed  to  be  turned 
•side  from  their  course  in  the  main* 
tenanoe  of  agieatscheme  of  dvilpolity, 
by  the  single  consideration  of  personal 
toidemesa  to  illiterate  mobfin— meet- 
ing for  purposes  unintelligible  to 
tfaemjdvB^  md  daiming  to  guide  the 


course  of  Imslation,  though  sanction* 
ed  by  no  aanerence  to  their  cause  of 
the  other  orders  in  the  state,  and  en- 
lightened by  no  people  of  education  f 
Upon  this  doctrine,  the  riots  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  only  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  directed  to  the  very  op- 
posite purposes,  were  reasonable  and 
constitutional  engines:  and  such,  a 
bounty  is  thus  proclaimed  upon  in- 
surrectionary movements,  as  must  be 
perilous  in  tne  last  degree,  if  it  is  to 
be  practically  admitted,  to  Uie  cause  of 
all  regular  government. 

But  whence  came  these  mobs  of 
Tipperary  Y  Upon  what  impulse,  and 
whose?— Merely^  says  Mr  Peel,  upon 
the  excitement  of  tne  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation :  and  blind  to  every  purpose 
but  that  one  which  occupied  him  at 
the  moment,  he  builds  his  denuncia* 
tion  of  this  incendiary  body  mainly 
upon  this  simple  fact,  that,  except 
such  grievances  as  th^  had  suggested 
to  the  peasantry  by  their  agents,  there 
were  no  others  that  could  be  alleged 
as  pretexti  for  these  seditious  move- 
ments. What  an  unfortunate  ad- 
mission, proclaiming  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  two  facts  which  are  most 
hostile  to  Mr  Peel's  new  lights ;  first, 
that  the  cry  for  '*  Emancipation"  is 
an  artificial  cry—not  growmg  out  of 
any  natural  and  spontaneous  sense  of 
wrongs  or  grievances,  but  laborious- 
ly and  by  most  complex  machinery 
raised  and  sustained ; — secondly,  that 
the  authors  and  fomenters  of  all  the 
ill«blood  apd  mischief  in  Ireland,  are 
the  Catholic  Association  and  their 
agents— a  gang  of  wretches,  who  have 
existed  as  a  public  body  by  the  mere 
sufibnnce  of  Mr  Peel.  Upon  this 
last  topic,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the 
Association,  it  is  not  in  human  pa- 
tience to  hear  Mr  Peel  with  calm- 
ness. Was  ever  statesman  before 
vehement,  long,  and  earnest  in  de- 
monstrating the  enormity  of  an  evil 
nourished  only  by  his  own  toleration  ? 
Hear  him  insisting  upon  this  point  as 
laboriously  as  if  it  had  been  now  first 
broached :— ''  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  suppress  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  As80ciati<m ;  and  he 
would  ask,  could  it  be  doubted  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  was 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution? 
Could  it  be  suffered  that  a  society  of 
this  kind,  whose  objects  were  indefi- 
nite, and  might  be  changed  at  plea- 
aurci  could  be  allowed  to  ezerdse  ila 
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power  ?  Could  it  be  denied  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  public  tranquil- 
lity  and  the  pubh'c  safety  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  an  immediate  assent  would 
be  given  to  these  different  proposi- 
tions ;  and  their  truth  he  could  main- 
tain by  reference  to  a  regular  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  kept  up 
with  the  Government  from  various 
parts  of  Ireland."  Astonishing!  he 
will  absolutely  convince  the  incredu- 
lous public^  by  extracts  from  a  secret 
correspondence,  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
Association  are  by  no  means  that  very 
respectable  and  quiet  assembly  that 
every  body  takes  them  for.  What 
foreigner  now^  upon  reading  the  re- 
solute attempts  of  Mr  Peel  to  de- 
monstrate and  ^'  maintain"  a  series  of 
"  propositions/'  which  will  be  remem- 
bered to  his  own  eternal  opprobrium^ 
could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this 
pest  of  Ireland — the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation— has  been  denounced  once  at 
least,  in  every  week,  by  every  honest 
newspaper  in  the  empire.^  that  the 
consequences  of  indulging  it  with  im* 
punity  have  been  urged  and  proclaimed 
until  men  are  as  sick  of  the  thread- 
bare topic  as  the  Roman  senate  of 
their  Delenda  est  Carthago  ?  and  that 
to  this  very  Mr  Peel  we  may  ascribe 
the  reprieve  which  the  Association 
met  with  in  1825?  Of  this  we  are 
satisfied.  Whether  Mr  Goulbum  un- 
derstood the  construction  of  an  act 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Association,  we  know  not; 
but  Mr  Peel's  researches  in  that  Iine> 
connected  with  his  reform  of  the  crimi« 
nal  law^  had  left  Atm  little  to  learn  in  the 
science  of  ouirks,  evasions,  and  reserva- 
tions. And  not  only  the  framing  of  the 
law,  but  the  execution  of  it,  faU  natu- 
rally within  the  peculiar  functions  and 
knowledge  of  his  office ;  and  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  by  all  members  of  the 
Government  at  home,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr  Peel  would  be  officially  appealed 
to  on  these  points.  And  thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  him  would 
rest  the  main  responsibility,  both  for 
what  was  done  and  for  what  was  omit- 
ted^ in  regard  to  this  seditious  assem- 
bly. And  one  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain ;  either  that  he  wilfully  tolerated 
the  Association  in  the  selfish  view 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him  of 
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thus  maturing  such  a  body  of  discon- 
tent as  shoula  provide  his  present  pre- 
text for  turnme  renegado;  or  that 
from  false  liberality  he  made  a  sacri- 
fice,  in  this  particular^  of  his  own 
wishes  and  convictions  to  one- half  of 
a  divided  Cabinet.  *  In  either  case^  he 
has  grossly  betrayed  his  duty.  And 
for  Atm  40  plead  the  ferment  created 
by  the  Association,  as  an  apology  for 
the  steps  he  is  now  taking,  amounts 
in  principle  to  this — that  a  public  man 
is  at  liberty^  first  of  all  to  commit  one 
ofience  by  conniving  at  the  growth  of 
a  public  nuisance;  and  then,  secondly, 
is  entitled  to  plead  the  very  enormity 
of  this  nuisance,  fostered  or  n^lected 
by  himself,  as  a  justification  for  a  se- 
cond step,  which  else,  and  apart  from 
the  supposed  necessity  created  by  that 
nuisalice,  he  himself  acknowledges  to 
be  a  still  greater  offence.  One  breach 
of  duty,  upon  this  logic,  creates  a  mo- 
ral vindication  for  a  second. 

But  was  it  possible  to  destroy  the 
Association  in  1825  ?  We  answer  by 
a  question — Is  it  possible  to  destroy  it 
in  1829?  That  settles  all  demurs. 
Government  are  '^resolved"  to  do  it 
now :  BO  Mr  Peel  tells  us ;  and  every 
possible  means  was  open  to  them  in 
that  year — all  engines  were  at  their 
disposal  then,  which  are  so  now.  No 
matter,  therefore,  whether  they  can 
or  can  not ;  their  own  opinion  is  that 
the^  can :  that  opinion  is  sufficient  for 
their  condemnation.  In  fact,  how 
have  they  proceeded  at  present?  They 
have  constructed  their  bill  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Association,  though 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
is  yet  scarcely  in  any  absolute  and  li« 
terar  sense,  illegal.  Extraordinary 
powers,  therefore,  are  conferred  upon 
the  executive  part  of  the  Government. 
We  ask  not  whether  this  view  of  the 
law  (which,  it  seems,  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Wellesley.in  1825)  were  too 
indulgent  to  the  Association:  for,  suf>« 
posing  that  it  was,  yet,  if  circumstances 
made  it  doubtful  whether  a  verdict 
could  be  obtained  for  Government  in 
a  court  of  justice,  the  law  was  of  no 
effect.  In  either  case,  the  defects  in 
the  powers  of  Government  are  now 
met  by  a  provision  which  is  applicable 
to  every  variety  of  evasion.*  And 
this  provision  was  as  obvious  in  1825, 


•  And,  therefore,  amongst  others,  to  that  of  Mr  OTonnell  for  prolonging  the  reli- 
gions auemblies  in  chapels  for  the  purpose  of  public  wonhip,  and  converting  them  in 
their  better  half  into  political  aaseinblles  fxm  ^^  agitation,"  s^tioo,  andcon^ifafly* 
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and  in  every  boar  of  the  precious  in« 
terT4l  that  has  been  losX,  as  it  is  at 
present.    In  a  ease  of  far  less  uraen- 
Cf,  yiz.  in  that  which  arose  oat  of  Mr 
Hani's  t»rooeeding8>GoTerliment  found 
the  existing  laws  defective:  how  did 
th^  proceed  ?    They  made  no  scruple 
to  muie  a  series  of  .acts  by  no  means 
teoder  of  the  liberty  of  Uie  subject^  in- 
deed (as  many  thought)  oyerstepping 
thiB  occasion.    Mr  Pitt--how  did  he 
proceed  in  similar  emergencies  ?    Not 
content  with  fornishing  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  execution  of  a  single 
liw,  he  obtained  far  larger  and  more 
Bammary  powers,  both  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act   of  different 
years,  and  by  other  pottti?e  acts  spe- 
ciafly  framed  to  meet  the  occasion ; 
and  this  he.  did  in  England,  where  the 
whole  people  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
aid:  the  laws,  and   asainst  dangers 
which  were  not  at  all  greater  than 
those  which  menace  us  from  Ireland, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
temper  prevailing  in  that  country.    A 
«  vigour  beyond  the  law,"  not  the  half 
of  what  Mr  PHt  arrogated  for  occa« 
sions  not  by  mtmy  degrees  so  formi- 
dable, or  made  formidable  only  by  ac- 
cidentally concurring  with  a  rancorous 
war,  would  have  saved  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Government  from  this 
de^ierate  plunge,  which  it  now  charges 
upon  the  Catholic  Association  as  the 
result  and  natural  remedy  of  the  evils 
inflicted  by  them* 

To  what  extent,  it  will  readily  oo- 
cur  to  ask,  are  these  evils  really  and 
truly  (as  Uiey  are  now  made  ostensi- 
bly) the  grounds  of  the  new  Irish 
policy  ?  Or.  is  it  possible  that  the 
Association  is  but  a  handle  for  the  oc« 
casibn,  and  that  other  reasons,  alto- 
gether independent  of  that  body  and 
the  spirit  of  dissension  it  has  sowed, 
are  secretly  at  work?  Perhaps,  if 
answered  truly,  this  question  would 
be  answered  differently  for  every  inem- 
ber  of  the  Cabinet.  With  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  particu- 
ha,  we  believe  the  case  to  stand  thus : 
—He  is  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Catholics;  and  would  oe  liberal  in 
concessions,  as  every  good  man  ought 
to  be^  where  he  apprehends  no  dan- 

Ser;  and  unfortunately  it  happens 
tiat  a  dass  of  dangers,  to  whicn  the 
Duke  has  not  particularly  applied  his 
understanding,  do  not  powerfully  im- 
press him.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  some  dang^^  to 
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insist  unon  securities  which  the  Pa- 
pists wul  never  grant,  except  with  a 
secret  purpose  of  resuming  or  evading 
them ;  nor  grant  at  all,  unless  with  ul- 
terior views.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
he  imagines  dangers  of  another  kind, 
and  less  remote,  in  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal of  cpncessioo.  He  finds,  or  be- 
lieves that  he  finds,  a  particular  dis- 
advantage for  the  affairs  of  Irehmd  in 
a  Cabinet  disunited  upon  this  Irish 

Question.  A  long  series  of  Ministers, 
owever,  before  the  Duke  of  WeUing- 
ton,  have  no/  found  any  such  inconve- 
nience, or  not  in  a  d^pree  which  pre- 
judiced the  public  serrice— or  could 
demand  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
With  the  Duke's  views,  however,  up- 
on this  matter,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand his  patronage  of  *^  Emancipa- 
tion ;"  for  It  is  clear  that  his  ideal  of 
unity  is  far  more  likely  to  be  realised 
by  a  purely  Catholic  Cabinet,  than  by 
a  composition  exclusively  Protestant ; 
since  among  statesmen  we  hear  of 
many  renegades  to  Popery,  but  none 
in  the  other  direction.  A  more  spe« 
cious  argument  with  the  Premier,  even 
than  that  which  regards  the  unity  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  derived  froit  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  Irelandf  Mr  Peel 
pretends  that  the  violenoe  of  party 
leuds  is  now  beginning  to  disturb 
the  course  of  justice ;  we  suppose  him 
to  mean  in  the  composition  of  juries, 
and,  perhaps,  in  what  regards  their 
verdicts  and  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es. But  if  this  be  his  meaning,  we 
must  reply,  that  these  are  old  com- 
plaints in  Ireland ;  secondly,  that,  in 
so  far  as  he  ascribes  these  evils  to  the 
Association,  they  ought  to  be  healed 
by  the  promised  extinction  of  that 
great  scourge;  and  thirdly,  that,  at 
any  rate,  aJl  evils  indiscriminately 
arising  out  of  religious  hostilities  in 
Ireland,  will  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  after  '^  Emancipation"  than 
before  it. 

In  general,  we  believe  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  motives  to  be  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  objectionable  only 
as  they  are  irrelevant  to  his  remedies. 
He  laments  the  interminable  divisions 
of  Ireland  both  as  a  man  of  general 
humanity  and  as  a  politician.  In 
that  he  does  rieht.  But  he  errs 
grievously  in  applying  a  fancied  reme- 
dy to  the  case,  by  raising  the  Papists 
to  such  a  participation  in  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Protestants,  as  must 
immediately  lead  to  disseDsions  fiercer 
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than  efet,  by  foggestiiiff  hopes  and 
prompting  attempts  which  cannot  bat 
oonynlse  the  land.  The  foundation  of 
the  Irish  feuds  is  kid  in  the  Popish 
discontents ;  and,  so  long  as  any  thing 
is  kept  back  which  they  conceive  to 
be  their  own^  those  discontents  will 
be  incalculably  embittered  when  eon« 
nected  with  political  power. 

For  Mr  Peel,  the  other  Minister 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  great  rerolu* 
tion,  we  beliere  the  following  to  be  a 
true  account  of  his  motives.  About 
the  end  of  last  Session^  and  so  far  he 
speaks  truly  in  dating  nis  conversion 
from  that  time,  if  he  would  but  abide 
by  that  story,)  Mr  Peel  became  aware 
that,  for  two  reasons,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  find  some  ex* 
cuse  for  becoming. a  pro«CathoIic,  if 
he  designed  to  continue  a  member  of 
the  present  Cabinet;  first,  because, 
merely  with  a  view  to  that  uni^ 
which  the  Duke  desired  in  the  Cabi* 
net,  and  apart  fh>m  all  question  of 
**  Emancipation,"  it  was  manifestly 
his  policy  to  have  all  the  administra* 
tion  pro-Catholics,  when  it  was  im« 
possible  to  obtain  it  on  the  other  plan 
of  having  it  wholly  anti-Catholic. 
Secondly,  because  by  that  time  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  Duke  was 
favourably  inclined  to  '^  Emandpa- 
tion  ;'*  and  even  if  it  had  been  possi* 
ble  to  carry  that  measure  by  means 
of  Parliamentary  majorities  against  a 
divided  Cabinet,  and  therefore  without 
needing  tomake  it  a  Government  ques- 
tion, still  it  was  known  to  be  a  favour- 
ite principle  of  the  Duke's— that  so 
great  an  act  of  grace  to  the  Catholics 
ought  not  to  proceed  originally  from 
Parliament,  but  from  the  Government; 
on  which  acoountit  could  not  be  doubt* 
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ed  Aat,  aeeotding  to  Ae  stnngdi  ha 
should  be  able  to  command,  the  Dnka 
would  gradually  puras  his  CabiiHBt  of 
all  who  wouldnot  nuu  in  one  direotioiK 
Both  as  a  friood  ot  emancipation,  and 
as  a  friend  of  unity  in  theOovemaent, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  Mr 
Peel,  as  soon  as  a  fit  suceesaor  could 
be  found.  Aware  of  this,  and  that 
nonconformists  would,  not  be  soffieKd 
in  a  Wellington  adminiatntioii,  and 
knowing,  by  Mr  Huskisson'a  case,  bow 
dangerous  it  was  to  pUy  trieka  vrith 
resignations  under  that  leader,  Mr  Ftad 
balanced  his  profit  and  loss,  and  pm- 
dently  resdved  to  oonform.  Apparent- 
ly, at  the  same  time,  he  instructa  his 
brother-in-bw,  Mr  Denry  Dawson,*  t# 
enact  the samepsrt  in  advance, by  way 
of  trying  the  efl^et  on  the  publie  mind ; 
and  next,  he  looks  about  Ibr  some 
plausible  excuse  in  publie  eventa.  No* 
thingbetterhappenmff  to  turn  upat  that 
juncture  than  the  Clare  election,  and 
the  ridiculous  scenes  of  marching  and 
countermarching  which  fi^owed,  nn« 
willingly  he  adopted  these  noor  frag- 
ments of  <<  agitation,**  as  ttie  pes  on 
which  to  suspend  his  oonverBon, 
though  standing  in  no  more  adequate 
relation  to  such  an  efi^,  than  GkMd« 
win  Sands  (in  the  old  story)  to  TOn 
terden  Steeple. 

But  these  personal  notioea  are  bdow 
the  majesty  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  of  that  great  cause  with  whidi 
thev  are  accidentally  connected.  Let 
us  then  recallour  thoughts  to  thecapital 
question :  the  ark  of  our  Constitatioa 
IS  at  length,  after  many  an  idle  threap 
in  earnest  and  instant  periL  What 
are  the  protections  whidi  we  may  count 
on  at  such  a  crisis?  And,  if  these 
should  happen  to  fail  us,  what  are  the 


*  Derry  Dawson,  upon  his  conversion,  foiigot  to  provide  himself  with  any  excuse 
at  all,  nor  has  he  ever  thought  of  one  to  this  day.  But  as  Mr  Peel  has  inadvertent- 
]y  betrayed,  on  one  occasion,  that  his  own  took  place  a  week  or  two  before  the  time 
when  Mr  Dawson  first  announced  himself  as  a  renegade  to  his  indignant  and  high, 
minded  constituents,  nobody  can  now  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  mystery  to  his 
satisfiietion.  On  looking  back,  and  connecting  the  case  with  Ifr  Feel's  recent  ex. 
planations^  the  whole  affair  stands  revealed.  By  the  way,  the  Under^aeeretary^ 
though  forgetting  to  provide  a  cause  for  his  conduct— did  not  foiget  to  provide  an 
occasion  for  proclaiming  it ;  and  assuredly,  the  most  absurd  that  could  have  been 
devised.  His  first  overture  of  discovery  was  at  the  anniversary  dinner  in  ocmine* 
moration  of  the  immortal  triumph  of  the  Protestant  defenders  of  Londondaity ;  upon 
which  occasion,  by  way  of  a  00191  ^  theatre^  he  coolly  proposed,  that  instead  of  drink- 
ing the  unmortal  memory  of  the  'prentice  boys,  or  other  <*  trash"  of  that  deseriplioa^ 
the  company  ahould  agree  to  toast  the  Catholic  enemies  of  those  heroie  ilaiBtidsr% 
(Saisfleld,  &a)  'Biom  this  sslly,  one  may  judge  how  much  sense  and  discntMnaie 
leqoired  in  the  eomposition  of  an  Uoder-soGNtafy. 
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whidi  W0  have  to  aiiti« 
opateT 

Under  Frorideuoe,  the  fint  great 
cbampoD  which  we  may  look  to,  is 
theiution  itself,  iDeensed  and  alarm  • 
ed^and  ready  to  more  in  any  direction, 
where  it  can  do  so  with  propriety  and 
effect.  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
diat  the  pretensions  of  the  Papists 
should  hsTe  heen  hrought  forward  un- 
der tiie  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington; unfortunate  both  for  him* 
self  and  for  ua.  For  himself,  because 
that  cause  cannot  gain  so  much  from 
Ids  oonntensnce,  as  ne  will  lose  by  oon« 
ncxion  with  that  cause.  For  us,  because 
at  the  same  time  it  is  ineTitable  that 
sndi  aaanction  should  tend  to  abash  and 
break  the  energy  of  the  Protestant  re- 
Bstanoe.  For  those  eren  who  admit 
no  shadow  of  right  in  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington  to  judge  upon  this  ques- 
tion, are  yet  checkM  in  their  opposi- 
tion by  tne  respect  and  gratitude  to 
whidi,  on  other  accounts,  they  acknow- 
ledge hia  indefeasible  claim.  Hence, 
at  the  yery  outset,  one  great  adyanti^e 
lost;  for,  had  it  been  any  other  Minis- 
ter who  yentured  to  propound  this 
measure,  than  such  a  national  bene- 
factor as  the  yictor  of  Waterloo— yes, 
had  it  been  even  Chatham,  or  the  son 
of  Chatham— assuredly  the  yery  first 
step  taken  would  haye  been  to  meet 
hj  thousands  and  by  ten  thousands — 
by  cities  and  by  counties,  and  to  carry 
by  acclamation,  summary  addresses  to 
his  Majesty  for  the  instant  dismissal 
from  his  councils  of  all  those  seryants 
who  might  haye  adyised  him  to  such 
ruinous  projects.  As  it  is,  the  nation 
cannot  apparently  moye  with  effect, 
until  these  projects  shall  haye  taken 
some  definitiye  Parliamentary  shape. 

At  that  stage  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  thunders  of  national  indignation 
will  be  poured  in  effectually ;  and  such 
aatorm  will  perhaps  heal  upon  that 
eminence  which  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  occupies,  as  may  make  him  wish 
himself,  for  comparatiye  quiet,  back 

r'  1  in  the  hottest  fields  of  Spain.  In 
next  place,  we  rely  on  the  tried 
fidelity  of  the  House  of  Lords:  this 
will  be  assailed  with  the  same  arts  and 
influences  as  haye  already  triumphed 
oyer  the  yirtueof  Mr  Peel  and  others ; 
of  that  we  may  be  assured :  but  still 
we  haye  much  confidence  in  the  inspi- 
ring examples  of  the  £ldons,  the  Ne  w- 
casue8,and  UieWinchdseas^patriots, 
as  conadentions  as  eyer  honoured  a 
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Christian  land.  And  there  is  this  ad« 
yantage  on  the  side  of  the  Upper 
House,  as  a  security  for  their  honour^ 
that  the  proportion  of  men  made  un« 
principled  by  ambition  is  there  much 
smaller  than  amongst  the  aspiring 
Commons.  Lastly,  we  reckon  upon 
the  Catholics  themselyes.  That  they 
will  agree  with  sincerity  and  good  faitn 
to  the  securities  which  will  and  must 
be  demanded  from  them,  is  notorious- 
ly impossible.  Adhering  to  the  rules 
by  which  they  haye  hitherto  guided 
themselyes,  (see  their  correspondence 
with  Lord  Grenville,)  they  will  not 
agree  to  them  at  all.  It  is  possible, 
howeyer,  that  their  past  experience^ 
and  the  prospect  of  ahenating  all  ^eir 
Protestant  friends,  may  at  present 
oyerrule  them  to  more  moderate  coun- 
sels :  it  is  possible  also  that  profound- 
er  maxims  of  policy,  and  Jesuitical 
subtilty  without  any  moderation  at  aU, 
may  carry  them  to  the  same  point. 
There  are,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
there  were,  until  the  late  annuncia- 
tion from  the  throne,  two  creat  chances 
in  all  cases  of  a  treaty  wiui  the  Papists 
that  it  would  ultimately  break  down  ; 
first,  there  was  a  chance  that  the  con- 
cessions would  not  be  ample  enough 
for  them;  secondly,  that  the  securi- 
ties would  not  be  ample  enough  fbr 
us.  But  now,  if  the  preyaiUng  ru- 
mours are  to  be  trusted,  the  first  of 
these  chances  wUl  exist  no  longer; 
concessions  are  to  be  made  so  ample, 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  body  at 
present,  except  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whoarepositiye- 
ly  insured  against  a  Popish  successor. 
Upon  the  other  chance,  therefore,  the 
chance  that  the  securities  may  be  re- 
fused, the  whole  burthen  of  our  hopes 
must  now  be  deyoted :  and  that  way 
it  is  that  all  eyes  yrill  soon  be  directed. 
Suppose,  then,  this  last  chance  to 
haye  tailed,  and  that  we  are  irreyocably 
committed  to  the  main  ocean  of  perils 
that  will  then  enriron  us, — what  are 
the  most  conspicuous  eyils  that  we 
shall  need  to  prepare  for  ?  Those 
which  are  obyious  we  shall  omit.  We 
shall  suppose  eyery  reader  to  haye 
foreseen,  Uiat  the  dissensions  and 
heart-buiiiings  which  emancipation 
was  designed  to  heal,  will  be  fanned 
into  a  far  fiercer  heat  by  the  riyalry 
and  bitter  competition  of  hostile  sects 
now  standing  upon  equal  ground.  We 
shall  presume  it  to  be  self-eyident 
that  the  name  ^'  Emancipation"  will 
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now  be  transferred  to  a  new  set  of  ob- 
jects ;  viz.  these :— 1,  tlie  abolition  of 
tithes  (unless  as  between  Papist  and 
Papist)  :  2,  the  ascendency  of  the  Po- 
pisn  religion :  3,  the  resumption  of 
the  yast  territorial  possessions  claimed 
upon  dormant  pretensions  Qdormant, 
but  not  forgotten*!  by  the  Roman  Ca« 
thoUc  Church.  These  things^  it  is  as 
sure  as  day  and  night,  will  be  pursu« 
ed  under  the  old  name  9f  "  Emanci- 
pation/' with  a  rancour  unknown  to 
any  previous  stage  of  the  contest  But 
two  aspects,  there  are  of  the  new  mea- 
sure, if  it  sliould  happen  to  be  carried, 
which  throw  a  shadow  so  portentous 
over  the  future,  as  by  comparison  to 
eclipse  all  the  other  evils  which  belong 
to  it.  We  leave  them  without  com- 
ment to  our  readers.  The  first  is  this : 
that  by  the  elevation  of  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists to  power,  the  British  constitu- 
tion is  virtually,  and  with  regard  to 
the  integrity  of  the  principle,  dissol- 
ved. It  was  truly  said  b^  Lord  Eldon, 
that  the  King  holds  his  crown  by  a 
religious  tenure ;  that  the  basis  of  our 
constitution  is  essentially  Protestant ; 
and  that,  if  that  were  otherwbe,  then 
are  the  kings  of  our  present  dynasty 
usurpers,  and  we  and  our  fathers  for 
five  centuries  have  been  traitors.  Anti- 
Popish,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  the 
British  constitution  is  anti- Popish  in 
its  means  of  conservation.  Secondly, 
by  this  measure,  the  Protestant  faith 
itself,  and  the  great  dowry  of  the  Re- 
formation, is  once  again  brought  into 
peril*  In  arguing  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  mferences  and  ana- 
logies drawn  from  the  treatment  of 
Protestants  under  the  Popish  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Protestantism  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked. Indulgences  may  be  grant- 
ed without  hazard,  and  penal  laws 
relaxed  without  anxiety,  by  states, 
either  Protestant  or  Popish,  which  are 
not  charged  with  the  defence  of  their 
particular  faith — ^not  placed  in  the  key 
of  the  position-^nor  by  consequence 
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exposed  to  the  bmnt  of  the  attack. 
But  Great  Britain  is  not  so  placed. 
She  is  the  column  upon  which  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Reformation,  mainly  rests.  Ger- 
many is  neutralized  for  audi  a  pur- 
pose; because  there,  the  Popii^  and 
Protestant  forces  balance  each  other. 
But,  Germany  subtracted,  all  the  reat 
of  Continental  Europe — ^with  the  tri- 
vial exception  of  the  weak  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms— la  anti- Protestant ;. 
and  under  heaven,  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  interest  relies  entirely  upon 
Great  Britain.  She  is  the  antagonist 
force  which  prevents  the  rise  of  per- 
secution, ana  maintains  the  Reforma- 
tion, through  which  all  the  world, 
even  the  Popish  world  itself,  is  bless- 
ed'with  whatever  light  it  possesses. 
Admit  Papists  to  an  equal  partidpai* 
tion  of  power  in  EngLind  ;  onoe  vi- 
tiate the  purity  of  our  constitution, 
(no  matter  for  the  degree,  where  the 
principle  is  forfeited,)  fiiom  that  hoar 
the  Protestant  balance  is  gone ;  from 
a  cause  triumphant.  Protestantism  be- 
comes a  cause  militant,  and  militant 
ugainst  odds,  humanly  speaking,  irre- 
sistible ;  for  the  only  strength  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  is  worth  considera- 
tion, is  the  un(/tt;i(/^  support  of  Eng- 
land. That  gone,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that,  by  some  mysteriooa 
compensations,  it  may  please  Provi- 
dence tdtiboately  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium, and  to  confound  the  new- 
born hostility  which  will  be  now  en- 
couraged to  arise.  But  what  ia  the 
crime  of  those  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves arid  their  own  devices,  would 
wield  the  pk)wers  of  a  great  atate  for 
purposes  so  mortal  to  all  the  influ- 
ences which  first  gave  it  birth,  and 
under  which  it  has  continued  through 
centuries  to  grow  and  prosper,  until 
it  became,  by  the  general  confession, 
a  Pharos  of  light  and  safety  to  an 
else-benighted  world  ?  Their  crime, 
if  accomplished,  will  proclaim  a  judi- 
cial infatuation. 
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•^  Wb  sball  be  too  late,  I  fetr/'stid 
my  iiiend  George  Seymour*  as  he  hur- 
ried me  into  a  hadcney-ooaefa ;  and 
stepping  in  himpelf,  bade  the  man 
drive  with  all  the  speed  he  oouldj  to 
the  Old  Bailey. 

"  What  makes  you  feel  such  an  in- 
terest in  Uie  fate  of  this  asssssin,  this 
James  Morley  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  know  something  of  the  man/' 
replied  Seymour,  "aod  have  heard 
eircnmstanoes  mentioned  respeeting 
the  murder  for  which  he  is  to  he  tried, 
that  lead  me  to  expect  an  extraordi- 
nary aeene." 

We  soon  readied  Newgate;  and 
making  our  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  door  of  the  Court,  Seymour  inqui- 
red of  the  janitor,  as  he  slipped  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  *'  whether  the  trial  had 
begun?" 

''What  trial }"  ssid  the  man,  put- 
ting the  money  into  his  pocket.  I 

"  Jamea  Motley's,"  replied  Seymour. 
"  Oh  no,"  RJoiuM  the  fellow,  snaking 
his  head,  and  opening  the  door  at  the 
ssme  moment.  But  wehsd  scarcely 
entered,  when  tappingmeon  the  shoul- 
der he  added,  "  You  hare  not  heard 
what  has  hai^pened?" 

*'  What  is  it?"  I  exckimed.  ''  That 
there  man  Morley  shot  himself  last 
night;  but  there's  a  W6f^  nice  case  of 
b^my  jiut  begun ;  an  elderly  gmtle- 
man  as  has  married  seven  wives,  and 
they  are  all  in  Court ;  that's  him  in 
black,  with  powder  and  a  pig-tail." 

''  Hia  pig- tail  be "  Seymour 

was  going  to  say.  He  was  stopped  by 
the  door-keeper,  who  observed  drily, 
"  he  would  be  fined  five  shillings  more 
if  he  swore  in  Court." 

"  This  is  really  mortifying,"  said  I, 
as  we  descended  the  steps  into  what 
is  called  the  press-yard. 

We  were  neither  of  us  disposed  to 
remain,  and  hear  the  "  soft  impeach- 
ment" against  the  elderly,  pig-tailed, 
powdered  gentleman  in  blade,  who 
nad  provided  himself  with  a  set  of 
wives;  like  a  ease  of  patent  raxon-^ 
one  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

'*  Murder  and  suicide !"  exclaimed 
Seymour,  half  aloud ;  and  pausing  for 
a  moment,  undetermined  whether  he 
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would  return  home,  or  mske  further 
enquiries  at  the  prison. 

"  I  expected  it  would  be  so,"  said  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  retired  officer,  and  was 
stsnding  close  by  Seymour. 

"  You  knew  him,  then  ?"  leplied 
Seymour,  turning  ^uicklv  round. 

*' Almost  from  his  cradle,"  answer* 
ed  the  stranger^'*  for  he  hardly  stood 
higher  than  my  knee,  the  first  time  I 
patted  his  little  curly  head ;  and  I  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  lust  sight  of 
him  since." 

''  I  knew  him  a  little,"  observed 
Seymour.  *'  He  was  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  you  could  not  know  any 
thing,  without  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more." 

''  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  Mr  Seynaour,  once,  if 
not  twice,  at  Morley's,  before  he  re« 
moved  from  Finchley." 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me," 
replied  Seymour,  evidentlv  surprised, 
and,  as  I  thought,  a  little  vexed,  at 
this  recognition. 

''My  name  is  Captain  Shackerly," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Shackerly^Shackerly,"  repeated 
Seymour,  "  I  certainly  remember  that 
name — but  I  dcdare,  upon  my  honour, 
I  cannot  recollect  the  particular  occa** 
sion." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  recall  one  drcum* 
stance  to  your  memory ;  the  day  Mor* 
ley's  uncle  died." 

''Enough,"  interrupted  Seymour, 
shaking  his  head,  "  I  do  remember 
that  day." 

"I  was  there,"  added  Shackerly, 
"  when  Morley's  servant  brought  him 
the  intelligence." 

"Captoin  Shackerly,"  said  Sey- 
mour, taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  am 
happy  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you." 

Shackerly  bowed^  We  walked  out 
of  the  press-^ard ;  and'sauntered  along 
the  Old  Bailey  till  we  reached  LudP- 
gate  Hill.  Of  all  places  (Thames 
Street  alone  excepted^  this  perhaps, 
is  the  very  last  which  any  one  ever 
would  select  for  continuing  a  quiet 
SN 
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ooDyenation.  The  day  was  too  early 
(scarcely  half-past  ten)  to  permk  of 
the  usiud  alternative — an  adjoummeni 
to  the  nearest  tavern  or  eofl^house ; 
80  we  turned,  retraced  our  atepiy  and 
found  ourselves  once  more  opposite 
the  i^ooniy  entrance  to  Newgate. 

^  H<yw  did  he  destvoj  knaself  ^^^ 
paid  Seymour. 

**  A  pistol,"  replied  Shadccrly ;  "he 
pent  the  ball  ri|thttlmnigh  his  hesrl." 

•*  Good  God  f "  exdained  Seymour, 
^  what  a  dose  to  the  life  of  such  a 
man !" 

**  But  how  did  he  obtaia  passeocfon 
of  the  pistol  r  said  I ;  «<  it  arg«ea 
great  remissness  ia  UiOBe  who  were 
about  htm.** 

«'  Oh,"  replied  Shaekeily,  aigsii-r 
omtly,  **he  had  more  than  one/rientf 
Who  would  do  that  office  for  him,  and 
provide  the  means  of  keeping  fMr  se- 
crets* He  wasbunlyengagdiin  wri« 
ting  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  pre- 
paring, as  it  was  supposed,  for  his  dei- 
fence ;  but  it  appeaM,  alter  bis  death, 
that  his  object  was,  to  leave  befaiiid 
him— what  shall  I  call  it  ^-^-^Mt  a  oon« 
fession — ^nor  a  modem  remmisciwee  ' 
but  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  chwiim* 
stances  of  his  life  from  which  Ae  de- 
duced its  ioH  melancholy  aet" 

**  It  riiould  seem,"  said  Seyme«r> 
**  that  you  have  seen  this  writing." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Captain  Shacker* 
ly,  **  for  Morley  had  appointed  me  to 
visit  him  in  the  evening,  but  when  I 
readied  the  prison,  the  fatal  deed  was 
consummated.  I  saw  him,  as  he  lay 
a  bleeding  corpse,  near  the  table,  on 
which  were  several  sheets  of  paper, 
containing  what  I  have  mentioned. 
They  were  written  in  a  0rm  hand,  and 
signed  with  his  name,  only  a  momenl^ 
I  should  imagine,  before  ne  shot  him* 
self.- 

.  '<  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  thisdocument?"  said  Seymour. 

*<  I  should  think  so,"  answered 
Shackerly;  '*not  immediately,  but 
after  the  inquest  has  been  held  upon 
the  body,  which  is  summoned  for 
twelve  0  dock." 

*'  Where  shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you,  two  or  three  hours 
hence  ?"  said  Seymour.  "  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  perusing  what 
"Morley  wrote  ;  and  by  your  interfe- 
rence, perhaps,  my  desire  can  be  ao 
complished. 

«<  I  shall  attend  the  inquest,"  repU« 
-  ed  Captain  Shackerly,  '<  which  will  be 


held  in  the  prison;  and  if  you  return 
by  two  o'clock,  I  can  almost  undertake 
to  promise  you  shall  not  be  disap« 
pointed." 

Seymour  readilv  assured  him  he 
would  he  punctual,  and  they  parted 
for  the  present. 

'<  Vou  must  go  with  mob"  said  fae« 
as  we  walked  along  Holbom.  "This 
Morley  was  no  common  man;  and 
though  he  has  descended  to  the  gr*^^ 
stained  with  the  douUe  crime  ofmuiw 
der  and  of  suidde,  if  what  be  has  Idft 
behind  him  be  a  faithful  record  of  hia 
life,  he  haa  bequeathed  a  rich  legMy 
to  the  world.  I  oannot  now  tell  yoa 
how  I  became  acquainted  with  mm, 
some  six  or  seven  years  since;  I  only 
know,  I  look  back  upon  the  event  aa 
upon  one  of  those  occurrences  l^  which 
men  compute  the  date  of  odier  tbiiiga, 
subsequent  or  antecedent:  they  atrad 
out  like  towering  rodcs,  in  the  tide  of 
a  quiet  man's  life,  which  he  w&m 
tlinmgh  all  its  after  windingk" 

I  required  no  great  perauaaion  to 
accede  to  Seymour^s  vroposal ;  for  lie 
had  himself  sufficiently  raised  ny  e»* 
riosity,  independently  of  what  bad 
fallen  from  CapUia  Shackeriy.  Be* 
fore  the  dock  struck  two,  thcrcfore, 
we  presented  ourselves  at  die  doors  of 
Newgate,  where  we  fooiid  Shackerly 
waiting. 

''I  have  suciKeeded,''  said  he,  ''in 
obtaining  possesion  of  the  1>^mi 
but  roust  return  them  to-aia|it.  WhU 
ther  shall  we  repair  to  read  them  ^^ 

"  Let  it  be  some  rethed  place,"  ob* 
served  Seymour.  <'  What  think  yo« 
of  Canonbury  House,"  said  I,  **  when 
we  can  take  an  earlr  dinner,  and  ba 
free  from  intrusion  }  * 

<'  With  an  my  heart,"  said  Shadk- 
erly.  Seymour  signified  hia  consent ; 
and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  le  Aac 
rural  manufiictory  of  eockney  nnaxa* 
tions,  in  a  haekney*coach  draws  by 
two  anatomies,  whose  piugress  was  so 
humane,  that  anv  old  woman  who  was 
knocked  down  bv  one  [of  the  IhMt 
wheels,  opposite  the  Angel  at  IsillBg* 
ton,  had  time  to  get  op  agaip,  before 
the  hind  wheel  oyertoox  hee* 

As  we  rolled  thus  Idauely  alofeg^ 
Sbackerlv  inlbrmed  ua  that  the  ^cf^ 
diet  of  the  jury,  upon  the  wretdied 
Morley,  mtM  fela^dS'H ;  and  that  he 
was  to  be  carted  into  a  hole  that  night, 
at  twelve  o'dock,  at  the  end  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  the  four  roads^  or  imtfier 
fltreets,  ineel* 
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''It  is  t  bar*ba]r<nu  rdic  of  former 
a^"  observed  Seymour,  *'  thus  to 
stigmstize  suicide.  It  punishes  the 
Innocent  and  the  living;,  not  the  guilty 
andthedetd.  Human  penalties  ought 
nottostretchbeyond  the  grave.  What- 
erer  may  be  the  crime  of  the  self-mur. 
derer,  it  is  an  account  which  can  only 
be  settled  between  him  and  his  Crea« 
tor.  He  is  ft  link  which  has  drq»ped 
out  of  the  social  chain ;  and  no  man 
who  has  oTercome  all  the  other  natural 
and  moral  checks  which  mifl^t  be  ex« 
pected  to  restridn  him,  will  ever  be 
turned  aside  fi-om  his  fearful  purpose 
by  the  mere  consideration  of  indigni« 
ties  ofibred  to  his  body  after  death. 
The  revolting  ceremony  fails^  there- 
fbre,  even  as  a  preventive*^ 

We  were  not  marc  than  two  hours 


travelling  fi-om  Smithfield  to  Canon- 
bury  House ;  (the  distance  its^  not 
being  more  than  two  miles,  even  by 
haekney-coach  mensuration,  which  al- 
ways dves  much  better  measure  than 
the  mue- stones;)  and  when  We  arri- 
ved, it  was  agreed,  with  true  Engluh 
solicitude  for  that  physical  laboratory, 
the  stomach,  to  dine  first.  We  ac^ 
cordingly  did  so;  and  afterwards, 
while  we  sipped  our  wine,  Captaii^ 
Shackerly  read  what  follows,  fVom  ihB 
posthumous  papers  of  his  friend  Mor- 
ley.  A  Blight  shudder  crept  through 
my  veins,  as  he  drew  them  from  his 
pocket ;  for  I  thought  of  the  wretched 
being  who  had  written  what  they  con- 
tained,  though  I  knew  him  not ;  and 
I  saw  they  were  stained  in  sever^ 
places  with  his  blood. 
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"Aad  to  ikU, it  has  oome at  lastl 
Thm  I  i«ad  myself  deaeribed  ineverr 
newipaperl  2%«f«  I  am  designate^ 
by  every  toQgue  that  speaks  of  mel 
And  many  are  those  who  have  already 
made  the  ai^ointrntnt  to  be  v^  b»> 
time%  and  gp  to  Marhjf^  ^seccution  ! 
Theeiecu^on  of  Morley,  the  murder* 
er  1  Te»— it  would  become  me  weU, 
to  let  the  hftBgman  plav  the  dog  with 
me ; .«  rude  rabble  gatoer  round  my 
scafibld  ;  and  ft  heartless  world  amuse 
itself;  an  hour  perbapsj  with  the  New- 
gste  history  ef  mr  words»  my  conduct^ 
nay,  my  ytKj  kx>ks»'from  my  first  mo* 
neat  in  a  eondemned  eell^  to  my  kst, 
under  Ifae  gibbet  I  It  is  not  death  I 
fear:  bul-what  I  dd  fbar^  worse  than 
ten  thonaand  deathsi  and  what  I  have 
BO  spitU  iHiie  to  sastaittj  is,  the  ma* 
IcfiMtor-exhlbition  of  mys^.  These 
bandft  bonnd  with  oordiH— these  arms 
^omlnioasly  fMtenedrHa  vile  halter 
round  my  neak— and  the  leading  forth 
to  puUie  «iflcatkml  Oh  1  these  pre- 
parfttMtM,  ftod  these  a^unets  art 
dnadlUl  I  look  into  ssyselff  and 
find  I  have  leas  fortitude  to  go  thnmgb 
%m^  ft  aeene^  than  I  stimild  have  re« 
solution  to  escape  it^  (if  only  that 
sscftpe  were  left  me,)  bv  daahidg  eat  my 
braina  against  the  wiUs  of  my  prfaoib 


'^  Why  then,  should  I  undergo  the 
mockery  of  trials  Why  stand  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  to  hesr  myself  anmign- 
ed*->to  endure  the  public  gaze — ^Usten 
to  well-turned  periods  of  trite  horror 
at  my  crime— and  hear  othert  tell,  horn 
I  perpetrated  it?  And  when  twelve 
men  snail  gravely  pronounce  I  am  a 
murderer,  to  receive  judicial  sentence, 
with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  prepare 
for  a  felon's  death ;  and  the  orthodox 
appendage,  thatif  I  am  dulypenitenti 
for  the  remaining  sixty  hours  I  am 
permitted  to  breathe,  my  soul  may 
find  heaven,  while  the  surgeons  are 
scraping  my  bones,  to  make  a  skeleton 
for  their  museum  of  curiosities. 

**  Yetj  even  to  this  ordeal  Would  I 
submit,  were  it  thus  only  the  world 
could  learn  by  what  a  cnain  of  cir« 
oumstanoes  I  became  a  murderer.  But 
it  ia  not  so :  for  that  which  living  ears 
might  have  listened  to  in  my  defence, 
living  eyes  can  read  after  my  death. 

*'  I  was  the  voungest  child  of  three  | 
but  before  I  nad  attained  my  tenth 
yeari  I  was  an  only  one.  I  had  always 
been  the  favourite  of  both  my  parentsi 
and  now  I  was  their  idol.  They  hung 
upon  my  existence,  as  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  dinn  to  the  last  floating 
fragment  of  the  gallant  bark  that  bore 


*  tile  erents  narrated  abdve  occurred  before  the  recent  alteration  of  the  old  statnte 
law  wMch  was  applicable  to  iht  crime  of  suicide.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  thai 
instead  of  repealing  a  Mf  f,  the  whole  had  be^n  swept  away,  on  the  very  ground  which 
is  he(e  aiged  |  M  f^lbiliaiiis  only  hacfowv  «p  the  Mings  of  lbs  hinooent  siirTiT<^x9« 
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him  ;  they  lived,  hut  while  they  held 
hy  me,  in  the  rough  tossiugs  of  the 
ocean  of  life.  I  was  not  slow  to  dis- 
cover  my  value  in  their  estimation,  or 
to  exercise,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  conscious  power. 
Almost  the  earliest  impression  which 
my  ripening  mind  received,  was  a  re- 
gal immunity  from  enor— I  could  do 
no  wrong. 

"  There  was  no  deficiency  of  moral 
training,  either  hy  precept  or  exam« 
pie.  The  stream  of  virtuous  admoni- 
tion was  poured,  in  a  fhll  tide,  over 
my  heart ;  but  it  was  left  to  stagnate. 
Tne  model  of  virtuous  conduct  was 
hdd  before  my  eyes  in  every  action  of 
my  parents ;  but  I  was  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  imitation.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  I  imperceptibly  created 
within  myself  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  right  and  wrong ;  my  moral  vision 
became  habitually  distorted:  I  had 
one  code  of  ethics  for  the  world,  and 
another  for  myself;  words  changed 
their  meaning,  according  as  they  were 
to  express  my  own  actions,  or  those 
of  others.  I  was  taught  to  know,  but 
not  required  to  practise,  the  obliga- 
tions of  social  hfe ;  and  I  rioted  in  all 
the  excesses,  ran  through  all  the 
transgressions,  which  mere  bovhood 
could  commit,  with  a  prodigal,  but 
warranted  reliance  upon  parental  in- 
dulgence. Oh  God!  what  an  after 
life  of  guilt  and  sorrow  I  should  have 
been  spared,  if  authorit}r,  hand  in 
hand  with  wholesome  discipline,  had 
frowned  upon  my  Jirst  offences ! 

"  As  my  passions  grew  stronger, 
they  took  a  wider  range,  and  rapidly 
outstripped  my  years.  An  almost  un- 
limited command  of  money  placed  at 
my  disposal  the  means  of  gratifying 
every  inclination,  by  ^ving  me  the 
power  to  put  meaner  instruments  in 
motion  ;  those  sordid  pandars  to  vice, 
who  make  smooth  the  paths  of  sin  for 
the  privilege  of  dipping  into  an  heir's 
purse.  I  had  three  or  four  of  these 
pioneers  in  my  pay  by  the  time  I  was 
sixteen ;  but  though  I  knew  the  ru- 
mour of  my  youthful  licentiousness 
sometimes  reached  my  father's  ears,  I 
never  saw  displeasure  darken  his  brow 
towards  me,  nor  heard  the  language 
of  reproof  from  his  lips.  '  They  are 
the  weeils  of  a  rich  soil,'  he  would 
say,  '  which  a  little  culture  will  soon 
eradicate.'  It  is  true,  the  more  de- 
grading of  my  follies  were  unknown 
to  him. 

. "  My  edooation  wis  not  n«glected« 


I  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and, 
amid  all  the  dissipation  into  which  I 
plunged,  I  willingly  and  eagerly  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  to  study. 
Masters  of  every  kind  were  provided 
for  me ;  but  they  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  any  control. 
It  so  chanced,  I  needed  none  ;  I  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  learning 
with  the  free  grace  of  a  volunteer,  and 
I  believe  my  preceptors  were  not  re- 
luctant to  claim  me  as  their  pnpU. 
Alas !  the  only  use  I  have  ever  made 
of  what  I  acquired,  has  been  to  gild 
my  vices  when  acted,  or  refine  upon 
the  manner  of  acting  them  while  in 
contemplation. 

"  I  look  back,  at  this  moment,  to 
the  period  of  my  life  I  am  describing, 
as  prosperous  men  recall  theday-spring 
of  their  fortunes.  They,  from  the 
proud  eminence  on  which  they  stand, 
trace,  step  by  step,  in  retrospective 
view,  the  paths  by  which  they  as* 
eended ;  and  /,  looking  througn  the 
dark  vista  of  my  by-gone  years,  he- 
hold  the  fatal  series  of  crimes  and  fol- 
lies that  stained  their  progress,  stretch- 
ing to  my  boyhood.  The  gay  and 
frolic  irregularities,  as  they  vrere 
gently  termed,  of  that  untamed  age, 
were  the  turbid  source  of  the  waters 
of  misery  in  which  I  am  now  en- 
gulphed.  I  was  a  lawless  planet, 
running  at  will ;  and  the  orbit  I  de- 
scribed laid  waste  more  than  one  fair 
r^ion  of  peace  and  happiness. 

**  My  father  had  a  brother,  hts 
elder  by  many  years ;  a  man  of  stem 
and  rigid  character,  as  I  then  con- 
sidered him;  but,  as  I  would  now 
call  him,  of  upright,  firm,  and  ho- 
nourable principle.  He  loved  my  fa- 
ther, but  did  not  love  his  weakness ; 
and  the  display  of  it,  in  his  indul- 
gence towards  me,  was  the  cause  of 
many  a  serious,  if  not  sometimes  an- 
gry, debate  between  them.  Well  do 
I  remember  (for  it  rankled  like  poison 
in  my  swelling  heart)  a  declaration  he 
once  made  in  my  presence.  It  was  a 
fine  autumnal  evening,  and  he  was 
seated  with  my  father  and  mother  in 
a  balcony,  which  opened  from  the  li- 
brary-window upon  a  spacious  lawn. 
I  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  to* 
wards  them,  unconscious,  of  coarse, 
that  their  conversation  had  been 
about  me ;  but  my  undo  looking  at 
me  with  a  severe  expression  of  coun^ 
tenance,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dressing his  brother,  ezdaimedj '  Well, 
Jameil,  neither  you  nor  I  may  live  to 
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see  it;  but  if  the  grace  of  God,  or  his 
own  better  reflection,  as  he  grows 
oldcr^  do  not  work  a  change  in  this 
jonng  sqnire,  a  duel.  Jack  Ketch,  or 
a  raior,  will  work  his  exit  some  day 
or  other.' 

**  My  father  amiled^I  saw  my  mo- 
ther wipe  away  a  tear— at  that  moment 
I  ooald  have  struck  my  unde  dead. 
1  muttered  a  few  words^I  knew  not 
what,  and  left  the  room.  Boy  as  I 
was,  (for  I  had  barely  completed  my 
ieventeenth  year,)  I  felt  aU  the  vin- 
dictiTe  passions  of  manhood  kindling 
within  me.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sen- 
tence had  been  passed  upon  me,  the 
more  terrible,  because  a  secret  voice 
whispered  to  me,  it  was  prophetic ! 
That  imprewon  never  foreook  me ! 
It  grew  with  my  growth ;  it  pursued 
me  through  life ;  it  almost  gave  a  co- 
lour to  my  after-years.  If  I  could 
have  opened  the  volume  of  futuVity, 
and  read  the  psge,  blotted  with  the 
record  of  what  I  was  to  become,  it 
could  hardly  have  bound  me  in  the 
fitters  of  my  destiny  more  certainly, 
than  did  this  ill-omened  prediction  of 
my  unde. 

"  I  questioned  my  father  haughti- 
ly, a  few  days  afterwards,  as  to  the 
reasons  of  his  brother  for  thus  speak- 
ing of  me ;  and  I  even  dared  to  insi- 
nuate, that,  had  he  felt  what  a  father 
should,  he  would  have  resented  the 
indignity.  He  answered  me  (I  write 
it  with  shame  and  contrition)  most 
mildly,  most  aflbctionately.  The  gen- 
tle being — I  see  him  now,  as  he  ten- 
derly took  my  hand — apologised  to 
-me — to  me !  who  ought  to  have  stood 
trembling  in  hU  presence !  I  followed 
up  my  blow.  With  cold,  but  subtle 
malignity,  I  played  off  my  revenge 
towards  my  uncle,  through  the  idola- 
try of  my  father's  love  towards  myself. 
I  barbarously  gave  him  a  choice  of 
misery;  for  1  disdainfully  replied, 
that  he  must  henceforth  determine, 
whether  he  would  lose  a  brother  or  a 
son,  as  /  had  determined  to  remain 
no  longer  under  his  roof,  unless  I  had 
the  assurance  that  I  diould  never 
again  see  my  uncle  there.  He  looked 
at  me.  My  God !  what  a  look  it  was ! 
so  full  of  meek  sorrow  and  appalling 
obedience !  Without  uttering  a  word, 
he  sat  down  to  his  writing-table.  The 
tears  fdl  upon  his  paper ;  but  they 
did  not  blot  out  a  few  bitter  words 
addressed  to  his  brother,  which  sever- 
ed for  ever  in  this  world  two  noble 
hearts;    cast^   indeed^   in   different 


moulds,  but  which  kindred  blood  had 
cemented,  in  the  dose  bonds  of  fra« 
temal  love,  for  more  than  forty  years. 
**  This  was  mjfiret  revenge.  But 
was  I  satisfied?  No! 

'*  It  was  only  a  few  months  after* 
wards,  that  chance  threw  in  my  way 
a  daughter  of  my  uncle's.  I  met  her 
at  the  house  of  a  common  ftiend,  who 
knew  and  deplored  the  unhappy  sdiism 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  bro-  ■ 
thers.  He  was  equally  attached  to 
both,  and  I  believe  pleased  himself 
with  the  idea,  that  an  occasional  inter- 
course between  the  younger  branches 
of  the  families,  might,  some  day  or 
other,  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  heads.  My  cousin  Harriet 
was  a  year  older  than  myself.  She 
was  in  her  nineteenth,  I  in  ray  eigh- 
teenth year.  I  loved  her.  Yes ;  the 
first  feeling  that  glowed  within  my 
bosom  was  that  of  love.  She  was 
beautiful — fascinating — accomplished 
— amiable^and  I  loved  her^  It  was 
not  long  before  I  was  satisfied  I  had 
kindled  a  redprocal  passion  in  her 
breast.  The  mute  eloquence  of  her 
look  and  manner  was  only  the  har- 
binger of  that  same  thrilling  elo- 
quence, which  fell  from  her  tongue 
when  I  won  the  dedaration  of  her 
affection. 

"  Her  father  knew  we  met  at  this 
friend's  house ;  but  whether  he  was 
told,  or  whether  he  penetrated,  the 
secret  of  our  attachment,  I  never 
learned.  I  only  know,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  separation  was 
madness,  his  mandate  Went  forth,  pro- 
hibiting all  farther  intercourse  between 
us,  and  that  it  was  obeved.  Not  by 
me ;  for  I  was  incapable  of  submis- 
sion :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet,  who 
thought  herself  incapable  of  disobey- 
ing. We  met  no  more  where  we  had 
been  wont  to  meet;  and  my  young 
heart's  spring  of  happiness  seemed  fbr 
ever  withered. 

**  But  here  again,  I  began  to  reflect, 
my  poth  was  crossed — ^my  hopes  were 
blighted — ^by  mv  uncle.  I  heard,  too, 
that  his  tongue  had  been  free  with  my 
name ;  that  the  blistering  censure  of 
his  austere  virtue  had  fallen  upon  my 
actions.  I  writhed  under  the  con- 
tumely. My  wounded  spirit  was  in- 
satiate for  vengeance.  I  mediuted, 
deeply,  how  I  could  inflict  it,  so  as  to 
strike  the  blow  where  he  was  most 
vulnerable.  I  did  not  brood  long  over 
my  dark  purpose.  The  love  I  still 
bore  his  daugnter,  was  now  mingler' 
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idth  Ae  hatred  I  bore  towards  him« 
self;  and  I  exulted  in  the  thought^ 
that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  gra* 
tify,  at  one  and  the  same  moment^  two 
of  the  fiercest  passions  of  my  nature- 
lust  and  revenge ! 

*'  I  SUCCEEDED  ! 

*<  In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud 
IfL  tale  of  horror.  Harriet  was  my  tIo- 
tim !  Ask  not  how,  /  triumphed ! 
;S^fell!  An  angel  might  have  fallen 
as  she  did^  and  lost  no  purity.  But 
her  stainless  heart  was  too  proud  in 
yirtue  to  palter  and  equivocate  with 
circumstances.  She  never  rose  from 
what  she  deemed  her  bridal  bed.  And 
ere  twenty  summers  had  fanned  her 
cheek,  the  ^rave^worm  banqueted  up- 
on its  loveliness. 

"  This  was  my  Jirst  crime.  The 
recollection  of  it  is  engraven  upon  my 
memory  by  an  awful  catastrophe.  The 
night  wind  that  sung  her  funeral  dirge, 
howled  with  dismal  fury  through  the 
burninff  ruins  of  my  paternal  mansion. 
Yes  1  that  very  night,  as  if  it  were  in 
mercy  to  them,  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther both  perished  in  the  flames  which 
reduced  the  house  itself  to  cinders. 
They  were  seen  at  the  windows  of 
their  bedchamber,  shrieking  for  aid ; 
but  before  any  could  be  procured,  the 
flooring  gave  way,  and  they  sunk  at 
once  into  the  yawning  furnace  that 
roared  beneath.  Their  remains,  when 
afterwards  dug  out,  were  a  few  shovels- 
full  of  blackened  ashes ;  except  my 
father's  right  hand,  which  was  found 
clasped  in  that  of  my  mother,  and 
both  unconsumed.  I  followed  these 
sad  relics  to  the  sepulchre.  But  with 
the  tears  I  shed,  tnere  was  blended  a 
feeble  consolation  at  the  thought  they 
had  died  before  they  knew  the  fate  of 
Harriet ;  and  a  frightful  joy,  that  ano- 
ther pang  was  added  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  my  uticle. 

"  I  can  well  remember  what  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  now  took 
'  possession  of  me.  A  few  days,  a  few 
hours  almost,  had  snapped  asunder 
the  only  links  by  which  I  seemed  to 
be  held  to  this  world.  Froward  as  ray 
youth  had  been — headlong  as  I  had 
zoUowed  the  impulse  of  my  passions— 
my  heart  was  not  so  seared,  the  springs 
of  social  virtue  were  not  so  dried  up 
within  me— my  nature  was  not  so 
bleak  and  barren— but  that  I  often 
pighed,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  over  the 
wreck  of  things  that  had  been,  iliere 
were  moments,  too,  when  I  would 


gladly  have  paid  the  price  of  off  my 
future  life  to  redeem  and  canoel  the 
past ;  for  I  already  shrank,  with  pn>- 
phetie  fears,  from  what  was  to  come, 
rior  could  the  intoxicating  anticipa« 
tions  of  that  ample  wetdth  which 
awaited  me,  when  another  year  ahoald 
elapse,  make  me  foif;et  that  I  was 
doomed  to  enjoy  it  oAme.  I  fdt,  too, 
that  I  should  enter  upon  my  inheri- 
tance with  a  tainted  name;  a  feding 
which  the  falsehoods  and  fawningi  of 
the  parasites  who  surrotmded  me 
could  not  obliterate. 

**  Time,  however,  rolled  on ;  and 
I  grew  callous,  if  not  reeooeiled.  I 
could  not  disguise  fh>m  myvdf  that 
the  more  select  circles  of  Eodety  wefe 
closed  against  me;  or,  if  I  tonnd  my 
way  into  them,  some  blushing  whii^er 
was  quickly  circulated,  which  created 
a  solitude  around  me.  For  levenl 
years  I  strove  to  bear  down  this 
ostracism  of  fashion,  as  t  considered 
it,  rather  than  of  morals,  by  the  im- 
posing influence  of  mohev.  There 
was  no  equipage— no  establishment 
in  the  capital  whidi  surpassed  my 
own ;  there  was  no  patron  of  tlie  arts, 
of  literature,  or  of  wienoe,  so  munifi- 
cent ;  there  was  no  benefactor  to  pub- 
lic charities  so  liberal ;  ^ere  was  no 
dispenser  of  private  benevolence,  whose 
alms  were  so  ostentatiously  blatoned 
forth.  My  name  was  on  every  tongue  ; 
my  movements,  and  my  actiona,  were 
the  daily  theme  of  the  newspapers;  I 
lived  in  the  general  eye  ;  but  I  could 
not  level  the  barrier  which  exduded 
me  from  the  region  I  sought 

"  It  was  during  this  period,  and 
while  I  was  thus  squandering  thou- 
sands to  achieve  the  conquest  of  sha- 
dows, that  I  succeeded  in  fisdng  an 
intimacy  with  a  family  equal  to  my 
own  in  station,  and  superior  to  it  in 
fortune.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an 
heiress  of  large  expectations,  and  my 
proposals  of  marriage  were  favtmnbly 
received.  I  plight  almost  say  that 
Matilda  was  mine ;  when  one  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  father,  per- 
emptorily forbidding  my  visits.  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  hastened  to  the 
house,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
It  was  given  in  few  words.  /  was  re- 
ferred  to  my  uncle  Jbr  any  in/orma* 
tion  I  required, 

*'  This  blow  stUick  me  down.  I 
had  run  through  my  patrimonial  es- 
tate ;  but  hoped,  by  my  marriage  widi 
Matilda,  to  repair  my  shattered  for* 
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tankw  11nMWwU>fteritwttlr»oini 
Ibat  Ab  Bfttdi  WM  broken  off,  I  wasa 
piteB«  to  debt  in  tbe  King's  Bench  I 
I  bnttbed  do  cunes  upon  tbe  «iue 
«f  lbs  tiidden  revene  of  fottwo/e,  bat 
"—I  nrove  lerenge,  m  ailenoe;  and  I 
kept  my  oath.  I  lannished  away  mx 
monifaa,  a  eaptive  debtor;  and  then, 
taking  tbe  benefit  of  the  act,  I  walk- 
ed forth  a  beggar,  to  prev  vpon  the 
world  at  large  i  I  badatudied,  darfhg 
ibu  time,  in  an  adniirable  achoo^ 
where  I  fomnd  piofeaBors  in  every  art 
1^  whidb  fi)ob  are  galled^  and  knavea 
lolad  -mth  their  own  weapona.  I  waa 
an  apt  scholar,  and  returned  to  the 
boaom  of  society,  an  adept  in  the  td* 
enoe  of  poMked  defindatiom.  Trans- 
late this  into  the  language  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  I  beeame  a  swindler  by 
profession.  Like  the  eag^e,  however, 
I  was  a  bird  of  prey  that  soared  into 
the  hi^er  regions,  and  rarely  stooped 
to  strike  the  meaner  tribes  of  my  spe- 
tics.  I  had  not  lost,  with  tbe  trap* 
pinga  of  my  birth,  the  manners  and 
address  of  tbe  sphere  in  which  I  had 
moved  ;  and  these  were  now  my  stock 
in  trade  for  carrying  on  my  new  vo« 


"  Among  the  children  of  misfortune 
with  whom  I  associated  in  prison,  was 
Charles  Fitzroy ;  a  bankrupt  in  every 
thing  bat  exhaustless  invention,  and 
tmoonquerable  perseverance.  Give 
him  the  free  tise  of  his  limbs,  and 
with  matchless  dexterity  he  would 
make  the  contributions  of  the  morn- 
ii^  tenish  out  the  riotous  expenses 
oftilie  evenmg.  It  was  his  boast,  that 
be  would  breakfast  with  an  empty 
podcet,  and  dine  with  a  purse  that 
should  defray  the  carouse  of  a  dozen 
friends.  And  I  have  known  him  ful- 
fil his  boast,  with  a  heart  as  light,  too, 
as  became  a  man  who  thus  made  the 
credulous  fools  of  the  world  his  bankers. 

"  I  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an 
outcast ;  and  I  linked  my  destiny  with 
Fitzroy 's.  He  had  my  confidence; 
such  confidence  as  confederates  in 
knavery  can  bestow.  When  he  ob- 
tained nia  liberty,  which  he  did  short- 
ly after  my  own  was  accomplithed, 
fie  introduced  me  to  his  companions ; 
men  who^  like  himself,  lived  by  plun- 
dering the  unwary,  and  who  looked 
up  to  mm  as  their  Magnus  ApoUo.  I 
waa  soon  initiated  in  all  their  mys- 
teries; and  played  my  part  to  admi- 
ration at  the  gaming- tablej  on  the  race 
oottzie,  and  in  the  ring. 


'' Fitsroy  was  liiaatar  oif  the  secret 
that  featsred  near  my  heart;  the  in^ 
creased  and  inoreaama  hatred  towaida 
my  uncle.  I  regarded  him  as  my  evil 
geniua;  fbr  not  only  had  ha  thatarled 
ma  in  two  of  tbedcarest  olyectoof  my 
life;  but  his  prediction  of  my  boy- 
hood had  clung  to  me  UIlo  a  poisoned 
garment    I  could  not  ahake  it  off; 
and  now,  move  than  ever,  it  seamed 
aooomplishingitself  with  rapid  strides* 
It  made  me  niad  when  I  refiected 
iiDon  the  polluted  channels  throi^ 
which  m^i  precarious  meana  flowed, 
and  thought  of  the  luxurious  enjoys 
manta  which  his  opulence  command- 
ed. It  was  true,  I  had  dashed  hiscup 
with  bitterness;  but  it  was  no  Ion 
f^rue,  that  it  still  flowed  with  sweets, 
while  mine  was  brimming  with  gall. 
Fitaroy  would  often  talk  to  me  upon 
tbia  sufa()ect,  and  devise  schemes  for  a 
snecessfui  inroad  upon  his  purse.   At 
length  a  plan  Was  matured  between 
us,  in  which  I  could  not  appear,  but 
which  Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of 
our  associates,  undertook  to  execute. 
*'  Mv  undo  had  always  been  paa- 
sionateiy  fond  of  the  course,  and  pri* 
ded  himself  upon  his  stud  of  racers* 
He  betted  largely,  and  was  generally 
fortunate,  probably  because  he  select- 
ed his  men  with  a  wary  eye.    The 
raoe  course,  then,  was  the  arena  cho* 
sen  for  the  enterprise ;  but  admirable 
as  were  the  projected  plans,  and  skiU 
fully  as  they  were  executed,  suoh  was 
hia  laek,  or  so  profound  were  his  cal- 
eulations,  that  they  failed  >So«  suoces* 
sivtt  seasons.    Fitzroy,  however,  waa 
one  of  these  men  who,  when  satisfied 
that  what  they  engage  in  ought  to 
succeed,  according  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, only  derive  fresh  vigour  from 
every  fresh  defeat*    He  played  hia 
game  a  sUfth  time,  and  won.    The 
same  day  that  saw  my  uncle  rise  with 
thoussnds,  saw  him  seek  his  pillow 
at  night,  a  frwitic  beggar !    He  waa 
too  proud  a  man,  too  honourable,  I 
will  add,  not  to  throw  down  his  last 
guinea,  in  eatisfaction  of  such  de- 
mands.   He  never  suspected  villainy 
in  the  business.    He  paid  his  losses, 
therefore;  and  in  less  than  a  week 
afterwwds,  an  inquest  sat  upon  hia 
body,  which  was  found  at  (he  bottom 
of  bis  own  fish  pond. 

**  I  had  my  share  of  this  infemai 
plunder ;  but  so  ravenoua  had  been 
my  appetite  for  revenge,  that  not  one 
fmig  of  lemone  disturbed  the  riotous 
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enjojments  in  which  it  was  lavished. 
On  the  contrary^  the  very  conscious- 
ness that  it  waB  my  uncle's  money  I 
squandered,  gave  a  zest  to  every  ex- 
eesSf  and  seemed  to  appease  the  gfbaw- 
ing  plosions  which  had  so  long  tor- 
mented me.  In  two  or  three  years, 
however,  boundless  extravagance,  and 
the  gaming-table,  stripped  me  of  my 
last  shilling.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
frenzied  moments  of  this  profligate 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  I  committed 
the  crime  for  which,  if  to-morrow 
dawned  upon  me,  I  should  be  public- 
ly arraigned. 

**  Fitzroy  had  been  fortunate  the 
whole  night.  I  had  thrown  with  con- 
stant bad  luck.  He  had  pocketed  some 
hundreds;  I  had  lost  more  than  I 
could  pay.  I  asked  him  for  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  fifty  pounds,  to  make 
good  what  I  ovred,  and  stake  the  small 
remaining  sum  for  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving fdl.  He  refused  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so. 
But  he  not  on/y  refused  me,  he  taunt- 
ed me  with  sarcastic  reproofs  for 
my  folly,  and  muttered  something 
about  the  uselessness  of  assisting  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  thousands,  would 
scatter  them  like  dust.  He  should 
have  chosen  a  fitter  moment  to  ex- 
hort me,  than  when  I  was  galled  by 
my  losses,  and  by  his  denial  of  my 
request  I  was  heated  with  wine  too ; 
and  half  mad  with  despair,  half  mad 
with  drink,  I  sprung  upon  him,  tore 
him  to  the  earth,  and  before  the  by- 
standers could  interfere  to  separate 
us,  I  had  buried  a  knife,  which  I 
Buatched  from  a  table  near  me,  up  to 
the  handle  in  his  heart !  He  screamed 
—convulsively  grappled  me  by  the 
throat'— and  expired  !  His  cfeath- 
gripe  was  so  fierce  and  powerful,  that 
I  wlieve  had  we  been  alone,  his  mur- 
derer would  have  been  found  strang- 
led by  his  side.  It  was  with  di£Bculty 
that  the.  horror-struck  witnesses  of 
this  bloody  scene  could  force  open  his 
denched  hands  time  enough  to  let  me 
breathe. 

**  I  have  done  I  I  remember,  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday,  the  silent  re- 
sponse which  my  heart  made,  when 
my  uncle  pronounced  that  withering 
sentence  on  me.  '  No !'  was  my  in- 
dignant exdamation ;  '  I  may  deserve 
a  hundred  public  deaths;  but  if  I 
know  myself,  I  would  never  undergo 
one  1— Nor  will  I.  When  that  which 
J  have  written  shall  be  read— other 
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hopes  and  fears^other  punishments^ 
perchance,  than  man  can  awaken  or 
inflict — will  await  me.  'i/LjfirH  crime 
—my  firtt  revenge,  and  my  Uut,  I 
have  recorded ;  my  Uut  crime  others 
roust  tell,  when  they  speak  of  the 
murderer  and  suicide, 

''  James  Moxlxy." 


'^  I  have  little  doubt,"  said  Captain 
Shackerly,  laying*  down  the  manu- 
script, **  that  scarcely  a  moment  in« 
tervened  between  his  writing  his  name^ 
and  pladug  the  pistol  to  his  heart ; 
for  when  he  was  discovered,  the  pen 
was  lying  on  the  paper,  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  down  only  for  an  instant" 

''  It  is  a  singular  narrative,"  ob- 
served Seymour,  ^'  and  in  many  pas- 
sages betrays  great  symptoms  of  a 
highly  excited  morbid  feeling." 

'^  I  cannot  understand  why  he  wrote 
it,"  said  I,  '*  unless  he  was  afraid  the 
world  would  not  know  the  exact  qua- 
lities of  his  very  amiable  character." 

**  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,"  re- 

Elied  Captain  Shackerly,  **  I  have  no 
esitation  in  afiirming,  that  had  Mor- 
ley  been  trained  the  right  way,  he 
would  have  displayed  some  of  the  lof- 
tiest virtues  that  belong  to  us.  But 
he  was  the  mere  creature  of  his  pas- 
sions, from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
reason  and  self- discipline  never  di- 
rected or  controlled  a  single  action  of 
his  life." 

We  protracted  our  discourse  upon 
this  and  various  other  subjects,  till 
the  moon  lighted  us  on  our  path  back 
to  London,,  and  the  deep  bell  of  St 
Sepulchre  sounded  the  last  half- hour 
before  midnight,  as  Captain  Shackerly 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Neweate  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  returning  the  ma- 
nuscript tnat  night.  Some  men  were 
digging  Morley's  grave.  We  approach- 
ed Sie  spot.  There  were  about  twentv 
other  persons,  mere  passers  by^  casual- 
ly assembled.  The  body  was  brought 
in  a  cart,  which,  being  backed  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  it  was  tilted 
up,  and  out  rolled  the  corpse  of  the 
wretched  man  in  his  clothes  as  he 
died.  I  gave  one  look  at  him  as  he 
lay,  doubled  up,  in  his  unblessed 
grave,  and  shuddered  to  think  the 
dingy  mass  had  been,  within  eight 
and  forty  hours,  a  living  being  like 
myself! 
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We  were  dl — ^Jolla,  her  aunt,  and 
myielf,  seated  at  a  comfortable  fire  on 
a  Oeeember  ereningr  The  night  was 
dark,  starless,  and  rainy,  while  the 
drops  pattered  upon  the  windows,  and 
the  wind  howled  at  interrala  along  the 
Looser  tops.  In  a  word,  it  was  as 
gloomy  a  night  as  one  would  wish  to 
see  in  this,  the  most  dismal  season  of 
the  year.  Strictly  speaking,  I  should 
hsTe  been  at  home,  for  it  was  Sunday; 
and  my  own  habitation  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  jtistify  a  visit  of 
mere  ceremony  oh  so  sacred  a  day,  and 
amid  such  stormy  weather.  The  truth 
is,  I  sallied  ont  to  see  Julia. 

I  verily  believe  I  could  write  a  whole 
volume  about  her.  She  came  from  the 
north  country,  and  was  at  this  time 
on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  in  whose  house 
she  resided;  and  in  whose  dining- 
room,  at  the  period  of  my  story,  we 
were  all  seated  round  a  comfortable 
fire.  Though  a  prodigious  admirer  of 
beauty,  I  am  a  had  hand  at  describing 
it.  To  do  Julia  justice,  however,  I 
must  make  the  attempt.  She  was  ra« 
ther under  the  middle  size,  (not  much,) 
blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  fair*com- 
plexioued,  and  her  shape  was  of  uncom- 
mon  elegance  and  proportion.  Neck,  bo- 
som, waist,  ankles,  feet,  hands,  &;c.  all 
were  perfect,  while  her  nose  was  beau- 
tifolly  Grecian,  her  mouth  sweetness 
itself,  and  her  teeth  as  white  and 
sparkling  as  p^rls.  In  a  word,  I  don't 
believe  that  wide  Scotland  could  boast 
of  a  prettier  girl — to  say  nothing  of 
merry  England  and  the  Isle  of  Saints. 

It  was  at  this  time  about  eight. 
o'clock:  tea  had  just  been  over,  ihe 
tray  removed,  and  the  table  put  to 
rights.  The  star  of  my  attraction  was 
seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  myself 
at  the  opposite,  the  lady  of  the  house 
in  the  centre.  We  were  all  in  excel- 
lent humour,  and  Julia  and  I  eyed 
each  other  in  the  most  perseveriog 
style  imaginable.  Her  aunt  indeed 
rallied  us  upon  the  occasion ;  and  I 
thought  Julia  never  appeared  half  so 
beautiful  as  now. 

"  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread  : 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed.'* 

So  saith  Robert  Burns ;  and,  truth 
to  speak,  his  distich  was  never  more 
effectually  verified  than  at  this  inte- 
leating  moment.    A  servant  bonndng 


by  accident  into  a  room  where  a  gal- 
lant is  on  his  knees  before  his  mis- 
tress, and  in  the  act  of  '^  popping  the 
question,"  is  vexatious.  An  asa  ^rust« 
ing  its  head  thronsh  the  broken  win- 
dow of  a  country  cnurch,  and  braying 
aloud  while  the  congregation  are  busi- 
ly chanting  ''Old  Hundred,"  or  some 
other  equally  devout  melody,  is  vexa- 
tious. An  elderly  gentleman  losing 
hia  hat  and  wig  on  a  windy  day,  is 
vexatious.  A  ^oung  gentleman  at- 
tempting to  spring  over  a  stile  by  way 
of  showing  his  agility  to  a  bevy  of  ap- 
proaching^ ladies,  and  coming  plump 
down  upon  the  broadest  part  of  his 
body,  is  vexatious.  All  these  thmgs 
are  plagues  and  annoyances  sufficient 
to  render  life  a  perfect  nuisance,  and 
fill  the  world  with  innumerable  heart- 
breakings  and  felo-de'seei.  But  bad 
as  they  are,  they  are  nothing  to  the 
intolerable  vexation  experienced  by 
me,  (and  I  believe  by  Julia  too,)  on 
hearing  a  slow,  loud,  solemn  stroke  of 
the  knocker  upon  the  outer  door.  It 
was  repeated  once — twice— thrice.  We 
heard  it  simultaneously — ^we  ceased 
speaking  simultaneously — ^we  (to  wit, 
Julia  and  I)  ceased  ogling  each  other 
simultaneously.  The  whole  of  us  sus- 
pended our  conversation  in  a  moment 
—looked  to  the  door  of  the  room— 
breathed  hard,  and  wondered  what  it 
could  be*  The  reader  will  perhaps 
marvel  how  such  an  impression  could 
be  produced  by  so  very  trivial  a  cir- 
cumstance; butif  he  himself  hadheard 
the  sound,  he  would  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  strangeness  of  our  feelings.  The 
knocks  were  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  heard.  They  were  not  those  pet- 
ty, sharp,  brisk,  soda-water  knocks 
given  by  little,  bustling,  common- 
place men.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  slow,  sonorous,  and  determinate. 
What  was  still  more  remarkable,  they 
were  three  in  number,  neither  more 
nor  less.  There  was  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  this  recondite  number; 
and  the  strokes  themselves  were  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  solemn  to  excite 
attention,  had  they  been  even  more  or 
less  numerous  than  they  were.  I 
should  think  that  between  each  there 
must  have  been  a  pause  of  at  least 
seven  seconds  and  a  half;  and  they 
were  given  with  a  firmness  which  be- 
tokened no  ordinary  strength  of  hand* 
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The  knocker,  besides,  I  knew  to  be 
extremely  stiff,  so  much  so  that  on  my 
entrance  I  could  not  make  it  move  on 
ii»  hhiges>  and  was  obliged  to  make 
my  presence  known  by  striking  the 
door  with  my  knuckles.  All  circum« 
staiioea  considered^  I  think  we  were 
justified  in  being  a  good  deal  fluttered 
by  themajeatie  knock,  knock,  knock, 
occurring  as  it  did  on  a  Sunday  eren* 
hig^«a  tune  when  all  p>od  people  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  theur  devotions,  in* 
stead  of  strolling  out,  as  wsa  my  case, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
danger  of  theh:  own  souhi. 

Scarcely  had  our  surprise  time  td 
subside,  tnan  we  heard  the  outer  door 
opened  by  the  servant-^then  it  closed 
—then  heavy  footsteps,  one,  two,  and 
three,  were  audible  in  the  lobby— then 
the  dining-room  door  was  opened; 
and  a  form  which  filled  the  wnole  of 
its  ample  aperture,  from  top  to  bot« 
tom,  from  right  to  left,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  was  the  figure  of  a  man, 
but  language  would  sink  under  his 
immensity.  Never  in  heaven,  or  earth, 
or  air,  or  ocean,  was  such  a  man  seen. 
He  was  hugeness  itself— bulk  perao* 
nified — ^the  beau  ideal  of  amplitude. 
When  the  dining-room  door  was  first 
opened,  the  glare  of  the  well-lighted 
lobby  gleam^  in  upon  us,  illumina* 
ting  our  whole  apartment  with  in- 
crease of  lustre ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
Set  his  foot  upon  the  threshold,  than 
the  lobby  light  behind  him  was  shut 
out-  He  filled  the  whole  gorge  of  the 
door  like  an  enormous  shade.  The 
door  itsdf  seemed  to  stand  aghast  at 
such  a  stupendous  substitute,  and  its 
yawning  aperture  shrunk  with  appre- 
hension lest  its  jaws  should  be  tom 
asunder  by  the  entrance  of  so  great  a 
mass  of  animated  materials. 

Onward,  clothed  in  black,  came  the 
moving  mountain,  and  a  verv  pleasing 
monster  he  was.  A  neck  like  that  of 
a  rhinoceros  sat  piled  between  his  "AU 
lantean  shoulders,"  and  bore  upon  its 
tower-like  and  sturdy  stem,  a  counte- 
nance prepossessing  from  its  good-hu- 
mour, and  amazing  for  its  plumpness 
and  rubicundity.  His  cheeks  were 
swollen  out  into  bUlows  of  fat— his 
eyes  overhung  with  turgid  and  most 
majestic  lids,  and  his  chin  double, 
triple,  ay  quadruple.  As  for  his 
mouth^- 

"*  It  was  enough  to  win  a  lady*s  heart 
"With  its  bewitcfaing  smile." 


Onward  came  the  moving  moun- 
tain—shaking  the  floor  beneath  his 
tread,  filling  a  tithe  of  the  room  with 
his  hulk,  and  blatklfeninfi;  every  elgect 
with  his  portentous  shadow. 

I  was  amased— I  was  confoooded 
i^I  was  horrified.  Not  so  Julia  and 
her  aunt,  who,  fhr  from  partictpating 
in  my  perturbed  emotions,  gal  up 
from  theur  seats,  smiled  with  a  wA 
coming  nod,  and  vequested  him  to  ait 
down. 

''Ghd  to  see  yon,  Mr  Tims,'  said 
Julia. 

''Gladtoaeeyim,lIrTimB,"  said 
her  aunt 

''  Mr  Timsl"  Gfactooa  heavena, 
and  was  this  the  name  of  the  mighty 
entrant?  Tims  I  Tims  I  Tims!— the 
thing  was  impoiable.  A  man  with 
such  a  name  should  be  able  to  go  into 
a  nut-aheli;  and  here  waa  one  that 
the  womb  of  a  mountain  could  acaroe- 
ly  contain !  Had  he  been  trailed  Sir 
Bullion  O'Dunder,  Sir  Theodosini 
M'Turk,  Sir  Rugantmo  Magnificiis, 
Sir  Blunderbuss  Blarney,  or  some 
other  high-sounding  name,  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  But  to 
be  called  Tims  I  Upon  mv  hcmour,  I 
waa  shocked  to  hear  it  The  verv  first 
principles  of  unity  were  outraged,  «id 
the  most  atrodoua  discord  substituted 
in  their  place. 

Mr  Tims  sat  him  down  open  the 
{[reat  dbew-chair,  for  he  was  a  fHend, 
It  seems,  of  the  family—a  weighty  one 
assuredly ;  but  one  whose  acquaint- 
anceship they  were  all  glad  to  court 
The  ladies,  in  truth,  seemed  much 
taken  with  his  society.  They  put  fifty 
questk>ns  to  him  about  the  play — the 
assembly— the  sermon— marriages^- 
deaths— christenings,  and  what  net; 
the  whole  of  which  he  answered  with 
surprising  volubility.  His  tongue  was 
the  only  active  part  about  him,  going 
as  glibiV  as  if  he  were  ten  stones,  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  as  if  he  were  a 
T\ms  in  person  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  myself  total- 
ly neglected.  Julia  eeased  to  eye  me^ 
her  aunt  to  address  me,  so  eompletdy 
were  their  thoughts  occupied  with  the 
Man-Mountain. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  began  to 
feel  confoundedly  uncomfortable.  1 
was  a  mere  cipher  in  the  room ;  and 
what  with  the  appalling  bulk  of  Mr 
Tims,  the  attention  the  ladies  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  the  neglect 
with  ivhkSi  tiisy  tieatMl  flM^  I 
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In  proportion  as  tfaio  fading  took  pcM« 
■onion  of  me,  I  eiperienced  an  inTO- 
lontery  rwpeet  for  tho  stmnger.  I 
odmiicd  h»  intanale  knowledge  of 
Mlfly  die«ei,  faum  piu,  manuges, 
and  goMip  of  all  aorta  and  atai  mow 
I  adnufed  hia  Imlk.  I  haye  an  in* 
atinatiTo  ftaiing  of  Mramoe  towarda 
^'  Stent  Oantleman ;"  and,  wUla  con- 
tiaating  my  own  pony  Ibrm  with  Inay 
I  kboued  under  a  deep  aonadonancaa 
of  pcraenal  JnairnHkance.  From  be* 
ing  five  feet  aj^b^  I  aaemed  to  ahiink 
to  five  feet  one ;  from  weighing  ten 
alaneBi  I  auddeniy  iUl  to  aeaen  and  a 
Wf;  whila  my  portly  rival  aaa  oppo- 
iile  to  me^  maaniring  at  ieaat  a  f&at 
tailer  than  myarif,  and  weighing  good 
aUrty  aaonei,  Jodny  weight;  if  any 
Mttie«!llow  hl»  me  thinkaofatand. 
ing  well  with  hia  miatrem,  let  him 
aever  appear  in  her  preaenoe  widi 
nseh  e  gentleman  aa  ICr  Time.  She 
wflUeauiae  him  to  a  oertainty ;  nor, 
iiiawgh  hia  aoal  beaalaigeaa  Atlaaor 
^Itaerift,  will  it  eempenmte  for  the 
paltry  diaicPBioni  of  hia  body. 

What  waa  40  he  done?  With  the 
lidiea.  It  ^waa  plain,  I  e$M  do  no- 
rthing: with  Mr  Tima,  it  waa  equally 
plain,  I  WfiU  to  do  nothing— seeing 
that,  however  much  he  wia  the  canae 
tif  ny  ttManhieBa,  he  Wia«t  Ieaat  the 
immomtti  ONne,  and  therefore  neither 
mmmXtf  nor  JudiaiaHy  amenable  to 
-puniaaneirt.    Hia  oiteae  waa  unpre^ 
•aaeditatad:;  the  ravetee  of  what  law- 
ymm'^iSimaHee prepmm,  and  eonee- 
^^mtly  not  «  penal  one.    It  ia  all 
-imf  weDyhafwerer,  to  talk  of  HMvali* 
^end  legfcllty.    When  a  man%paa- 
*flieiM  «ve  ttp,  hia  aenis  of  Jnatice  la 
'aticq^,  i(nd  idl  idea  of  reetitiide  hid- 
^^itti  m  the  Minded  impnlae  of  fndig- 
'tteiion.    Frmn  reapecnng  Mr  Thna  I 
to  hate  him ;  and  I  veiwed  in« 
Uy,  diat,  rather  than  be  annihi- 
^fed  t^  thia  enliiiged  edition  of  D»- 
lAA  Iioaabert,  I  would  pfceh  him  over 
4he  window.    Had  I  been  a  giant,  I 
<ftin  anre  I  ironld  have  done  it  on  the 
mi.    The  gianta  of  Mi,  it  ia  well 
'filMWiB,  raiaod  Pelion  upon  Oam,  in 
Iheir  efibrta  to  eeale  the  throne  of 
'vcaviBii  I  and  toaaed  enonnoua  moan* 
taina  at  the  godhead  of  Jnpiter  him- 
*wM   Unlmtanately  ibr  me,  Mr  Tima 
"Wta^a  mountain,  and  I  waa  no  giant 
vM^  theae  chtmmatancea,  there 
"inm  whelp  for  me  but  to  mareh  off, 
' tW ttSee'inyieif  away  IBrom  ettch"a 


aeane  of  aftnoyanoA.  It  was  phjn,  I 
waa  no  loiwer  the  "lion"  of  the  night, 
but  a  feebk  aUur  dwindled  into  shade 
before  the  preaenoe  of  a  more  glorioua 
luminary— 'the  ladiea  ceased  to  wor« 
ahip  at  my  deaerted  abrine.  I  ac- 
cordingly got  up,  and,  pretending  it 
waa  neoeaaary  tnat  I  should  see  some 
peraon  in  the  next  street,  abruptly 
left  the  room*  Julia— I  did  not  ex- 
pect ii— aaw  me  to  the  door,  abook 
flanda  with  me>  and  said  she  hoped  I 
would  return  to  supper  when  my 
bnahieaa  waa  finished.  Sweet  girl! 
vras  it  possible  she  could  prefer  the 
Man-Mountain  to  me  ? 

Away  I  went  into  the  open  air.  I 
had  no  busineaa  whatever  to  perform : 
it  was  mere  fudge;  aod  I  resolved  to 
^  home  as  £ist  as  I  coukL 

But  I  did  not  go  home.  On  the 
contrary,  I  kept  atrolliog  about  from 
atreet  to  atreet,  aometimea  thinking 
upon  Julia,  aometimea  upon  Mr  Tims. 
The  night  waa  of  the  moat  melancholy 
description— a  cold,  cloudy,  windy, 
ramy  Deeember  night.  Not  a  soul 
waa  upon  the  atreeta  excepting  a  soli- 
tary etraggler,  returning  hither  and 
thither  from  an  evening  sermon,  or 
an  oocaaional  watehman  gliding  past 
with  hia  lantern,  like  an  incarnation 
of  the  Will-o'-wiap.  I  atrolled  up 
and  down  fi>r  half  an  hour,  wrapped 
in  an  olive  great.eoat,  and  having  a 
green  aQk  umbreUa  over  my  head.  It 
waa  well  I  ehaneed  to  be  ao  well  for- 
tified agawst  the  weather ;  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  muat  have  been 
diendied  to  the  akin.  Where  I  went 
I  know  not,  ao  deeply  vraa  my  mind 
wound  up  in  ita  vanoua  melancholy 
oogitationa.  Thia,  however,  I  do  know, 
that,  aiWr  atriidng  against  aundry 
lam^poeta,  uid  overturning  a  few  old 
women  in  my  fita  of  abaenoe,  I  found 
myaelf  preciaely  at  the  point  from 
irhich  I  eet  out,  via.  at  the  door  of 
Juha'a  amit'a  huaband'a  house. 

I  nauaad  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
whether  to  enter,  and,  in  the  mean* 
time,  turned  my  eyea  to  the  window, 
where,  upon  the  white  blind,  I  beheld 
the  enormoua  ahadow  of  a  human 
being.  My  fleah  crept  with  horror  on 
witaeasing  this  apparition,  Ibr  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  Man-Moun- 
«ain>-the  dim  reflection  of  Mr  Tima. 
No  other  human  being  could  oaat  auch 
a  ahade.  Ita  proportiona  were  magni* 
fieent,  end  filled  up  the  whole  breadth 
^the  window-aerean;  nay,  theahoul* 
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den  sbot  awiy  latterly  beyond  its  ut- 
most limits^  and  were  lost  in  spacer 
having  apparently  nothing  whereon  to 
cast  their  mighty  image.  On  behold* 
ing  this  vast  shade,  my  mind  was  fill- 
ed with  a  thousand  exalted  thoughts. 
I  was  carried  away  in  imagination  to 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  the  earth. 
I  saw  Mont  Blanc  lifting  his  white, 
bald  head,  into  cold  immensity,  and 
flinging  the  gloom  of  his  gigantic  pre- 
sence over  the  whole  sweep  of  the  vale 
of  Chamouni — that  vale  in  which  the 
master-mind  of  Coleridge  composed  the 
sublimeathymn  ever  sung,  save  by  the 
inspired  bards  of  Israel.  I  was  car- 
ried away  to  the  far  off  South  sea, 
where,  at  sunset,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
blackens  the  ocean  for  fifteen  miles 
with  his  majestic  shadow  dilated  upon 
the  waves.  Then  the  snowy  Chimbo- 
razo  cleaving  the  sky  with  his  wedge- 
like shoulders,  arose  before  me ;  and 
the  exalted  summit  of  volcanic  Coto- 
paxi — both  glooming  the  Andes  vrith 
shade.  Then  Ida,  and  Findus,  end 
Olympas,  were  made  visible  to  my  spi- 
rit I  beheld  the  fauns  and  satyrs 
bounding  and  dancing  in  the  shadows 
of  these  classic  mountains,  while  the 
Grecian  maids  walked  in  beauty  along 
their  sides,  singing  to  their  full-toned 
lyres,  and  perchance  discoursing  of 
love,  screened  from  the  noontide  sun. 
Then  I  flew  away  to  the  vales  of  Scot- 
land— to  Corrichoich,  cooled  by  the 
black  shade  of  Morven ;  to  the  Great 
Glek,  where,  at  sunset  and  sunrise, 
the  image  of  Bennevis  lies  reflected 
many  a  rood  upon  its  surface,  and  the 
Lochy  munnurs  under  a  canopy  of 
mountain  cloud. 

I  paused  at  the  door  for  sometime, 
uncertain  whether  to  enter ;  at  last  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  I  knockea, 
resolved  to  encounter  the  Man-Moun- 
tain a  second  time,  and,  if  possible, 
recover  the  lost  glances  of  Julia.  On 
entering  the  dinmg-room,  I  found  an 
accession  to  the  company  in  the  per- 
son of  our  landlord,  who  sat  opposite 
to  Mr  Tims,  listening  to  some  face- 
tious story  which  the  latter  gentleman 
seemed  in  the  act  of  relating.  He  had 
come  home  during  my  absence,  and, 
like  his  wife  and  her  niece,  appeared 
to  be  fascinated  by  the  eloquence  and 
humour  of  his  stout  friends  At  least, 
so  I  judged,  for  he  merely  recognised 
my  presence  by  a  slight  l)ow,  and  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the 
owner  of  the  mighty  shadow.    Julia 


and  her  aunt  were  similarly  occupied, 
and  I  was  more  neglected  than  ever. 
I  felt  horribly  annoyed.  There  was 
a  nalpable  injustice  in  the  whole  case, 
wnich  to  me  was  utterly  unendurable; 
and  my  wrath  boiled  over  in  fierce  bat 
bootless  vehemence.  The  subjects  en 
which  the  company  conversed  were  va* 
rious,  but  the  staple  theme  vras  love. 
Mr  Tims  related  some  of  his  own 
love  adventures,  which  were,  doubt- 
less, sufficiently  amusing,  if  we  nuy 
judge  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  they 
elicited  from  all  the  party— myself  on- 
ly excepted. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that 
there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  man  &ing  in  love.  Not 
at  all — the  notion  was  sublime;  al- 
most as  sublime  as  his  shadow — ^al- 
most as  overwhelming  as  his  person. 
Conceive  the  Man-Mountain  playing 
the  amiable  with  a  delicate  young  crea- 
ture like  Julia.  Conceive  him  falling 
on  his  knees  before  her — ^pressing  her 
delicate  hand,  and  ''popping;  the  ques- 
tion," while  his  large  round  eyes  shed 
tears  of  affection  and  suspense,  and  his 
huge  sides  shook  with  emotion !  Con- 
ceive him  enduring  all'  the  panga  of 
love-sickness^— never  telling  his  h>ve ; 
"  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the 
bud,  preying  upon  his  damask  cheek," 
while  his  hard-hearted  mistress  stood 
disdainfully  by,  "  like  pity  on  a  mo- 
'  nument,  smiling  at  grief."  Above  all, 
conceive  him  taking  the  lover's  leap— 
sav  from  Dunnet  or  Duncansby-hesd, 
where  the  rocks  tower  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
floundering  in  the  waters  like  an  enor- 
mous whale ;  the  herring  shoals  hur- 
rying away  from  his  unwieldy  gam- 
l>ol8,  as  from  the  presence  of  the  real 
sea-born  leviathan.  Cacus  in  love  waa 
not  more  grand,  or  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus, sighing  at  the  feet  of  Gala- 
tea, or  infernal  Pluto  looking  amiable 
beside  his  ravished  queen.  Have  yoa 
seen  an  elephant  in  love  ?  If  you  have, 
you  may  conceive  what  Mr  Tims 
would  be  in  that  interesting  situation. 
Supper  was  brought  in.  It  con- 
sisted of  eggs,  cold  veal,  bacon-ham, 
and  a  M^elsn  rabbiL  I  must  confess, 
that,  perplexed  as  I  was  by  all  the 
previous  events  of  the  evening,  I  felt 
a  gratification  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  anxiety  to  see  how  the  Man- 
Mountain  would  comport  himself  at 
table.  I  had  beheld  his  person  and 
his  shadow  with  equal  admiration,  and 
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I  doabted  not  that  his  ppwen  of  eating 
were  on  the  same  great  scale  as  his 
other  qaalifications. — They'  were  in- 
deed. Zoundsy  how  he  did  eat!  MUo 
of  Crotona,  who  could  kill  an  ox  widi 
a  blow  of  hu  fist,  and  devour  it  after- 
wards, was  nothing  to  him  ;  I  felt  as 
if  he  could  consume  a  whole  flock  of 
oxen.  He  was  a  Cyclops,  a  Panta* 
gruel,  a  Gargantua :  his  stomach  re- 
sembled the  sieve  of  the  homicidal 
daughters  of  Danaua  ;  it  was  insatia- 
ble. Cold  veal,  eggg,  baoon-ham,  and 
Welsh  rabbi^  disi^peared  "  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision*  and  left  not 
a  wreck  behind ;"  so  thoroughly  had 
nine-tenths  of  them  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  bread  basket  (vide  Jon 
Bee)  of  the  Man-Mountain ;  the  re- 
maining tenth  sufficed  for  the  rest  of 
the  company,  vis.  Julia,  her  aunt,  her 
aunt's  .husband,  and  myself. 

Liquor  was  brought  in,  to  wit,  wine, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  rum.  I  felt  an 
intense  curiosity  to  see  on  which  of 
the  four  Mr  Tims  would  fix  his  choice. 
He  fixed  upon  brandy,  and  made  a 
capacious  tumbler  of  hot  toddy.  I  did 
the  same,  and  asked  Julia  to  join  me 
iu.  taking  a  single  glass — ^I  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  Man-Mount«n.  I  then 
asked  the  lady  of  the  house  the  same 
thing,  but  was  forestalled  by  her  hus- 
band. These  repeated  disappointments 
overwhelmed  me  with  rage  and  des- 
pair ;  and  to  add  to  my  other  pangs, 
the  fiend  of  Jealousy,  wreathed  with 
snakes  like  the  Fury  Tisiphone,  ap- 
peared before  me^for  I  noticed  Ju- 
lia and  Mr  Tims  interchanging  mu- 
tual glances,  and  blushing  deeply 
when  detected.  The  Man-Mountain 
was,  after  all,  a  person  of  sensibility— 
a  man  of  fine  feelings— a  reader  doubt- 
less of  the  Sketch  Book— subject  to 
fiu  of  melancholy,  and  very  senti- 
mental. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  wearing 
on,  the  ladles  retired,  and  Mr  Tims, 
the  landlord,  and  myself,  were  left  to 
ourselves.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  assault  upon  the  brandy- bottle. 
Another  tumbler  was  made— then 
another-^ then  a  fourth.  At  this  pe- 
riod Julia  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
beckoned  upon  the  landlord,  who 
afose  from  table,  saying  he  would  re- 
join us  immediately.  Mr  Tims  and 
I  were  thus  left  alone,  and  so  we  con- 
tinned,  for  the  landlord— strange  to 
say— did  not  again  appear.  What  be- 
came of  him  I  Know  not.  I  supposed 


he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  left  his  great 
friend  and  myself  to  pass  the  time  as 
we  were  best  able. 

We  were  now  commencing  our 
fifth  tumbler,  and  I  began  to  feel  my 
whole  spirit  pervaded  by  the  most 
delightful  sensations.  My  heart  beat 
quidcer,  my  head  sat  more  lightly 
than  usual  upon  my  shoulders ;  and 
sounds  like  the  distant  hum  of  bees, 
or  the  music  of  the  soheres,  heard 
in  echo  afar  ofi^,  floatea  around  me. 
There  was  no  bar  between  me  and 
perfect  happiness,  but  the  Man-  Moun- 
tain, who  sat  on  the  great  elbow-chair 
opposite,  drinking  his  brandy-toddy, 
and  occasionally  humming  an  old  song 
with  the  utmost  indifierence. 

It  was  plain  that  he  demised  me. 
While  any  of  the  others  were  present 
he  was  abundantly  loquacious,  but 
now  he  was  as  dumb  as  a  fish — tip- 
pling in  silence,  and  answering  such 
qyestions  as  I  put  to  him  in  abrupt 
monosyllables.  The  thing  was  in- 
tolerable, but  I  saw  into  it :  Julia  had 
played  me  false;  the  '' Mountain" 
was  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  I  his 
despised  and  contemptible  rival. 

These  ideas  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  and  were  accompanied  with 
myriads  of  others.  I  betnought  me 
of  everv  thing  connected  with  Mr 
Tims — ^his  love  for  Julia — ^his  ele- 

Shantine  dimensions,  and  his  shadow, 
uge  and  imposing  as  the  image  of 
the  moon  against  the  orb  of  day,  du- 
ring an  ecUpse.  Then  I  was  trans- 
ported away  to  the  Arctic  sea,  where 
I  saw  him  floundering  many  a  rood, 
"  hugest  of  those  that  swim  the  ocean 
stream."  Then  he  was  a  Kraken  fish, 
outspread  like  an  island  upon  the 
deen :  then  a  mighty  black  cloud  afw 
frignting  the  mariners  with  its  pre- 
sence :  Uien  a  flying  island,  like  that 
which  greeted  the  bewildered  eyes  of 
Gulliver.  At  last  he  resumed  his  hu- 
man shape,  and  sat  before  me  like 
"  Andes,  giant  of  the  Western  Star," 
—tippling  the  jorum,  and  sighing 
deeply. 

Yes,  he  sighed  profoundly,  pas- 
sionately, tenderly ;  and  the  sighs 
came  from  his  breast  like  blasts  of 
wind  from  the  cavern  of  Eolus.  Bv 
Jove,  he  was  in  love;  in  love  with 
Julia  I  and  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
probe  him  to  the  quick. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be  con- 
scious that  you  have  no  right  to  love 
Julia.    You  have  no  right  to  put 
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your  immense  body  between  her  and 
me.  She  is  my  betrothed  Jnrlde,  and 
mine  she  shall  be  for  ever." 

"  I  hare  weighty  ressoBS  for  hmng 
her,"  replied  Mr  Tims. 

•«  Were  your  reasons  as  weighty  as 
yonr  person,  you  shall  rwt  love  her.** 

'*  She  8htdl  be  mine/*  responded  he, 
with  a  deeply*drawn  rign.  "  You 
cannot,  at  least,  prevent  her  imtge 
from  being  enshrined  in  my  hesrt 
No,  Julia !  even  when  thou  oesoend- 
est  to  the  grave,  thy  remembrance  wiU 
cause  thee  to  live  in  my  imagination^ 
and  I  shall  thus  write  thine  el^:-« 

I  esonot  deem  tfaee  desd-^ike  the  per* 

fumes 
Ariiing  fiom  Jadea*s  vanished  shrines 
Thy  voice  stUl  floats  arouad  me.«DOr 

can  tombs 
A  tboosandi  from  my  memory  hide  the 

lines 
Of  beauty,  on  thine  aspect  which  abode, 
Like  streaks  of  sunshine  pictured  theie 

by  God.  ^ 

She  shall  be  mine,"  oontinued  he  in 
the  same  strain.  ''  Prose  and  verse 
shall  woo  her  for  my  lady-love ;  and 
she  shall  blush  and  nang  her  head  in 
modest  joy,  even  as  the  rose  when 
listening  to  the  music  of  her  beloved 
bulbul  beneath  the  stars  of  night." 

These  amorous  eflhsions,  and  the 
tone  of  insufS^rable  aflfectation  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  roused  my 
corruption  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  I 
exclaimed  aloud,  *'  Think  not>  thou 
revivification  of  Falstaff-^thou  enlar- 
ged edition  of  Lambert — thou  folio  of 
humanity — ^thou  Titan— thou  Bria- 
reus— thou  Sphynx— thou  Goliath  of 
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Gatfa,  that  I  shall  bend  benettfi  thy 
ponderous  insolence !"  The  Mountain 
was  amazed  at  my  courage:  I  was 
aroased  at  it  myself;  but  whatwiff 
not  love,  inspired  by  brandy,  eflcct  > 
*'  No,"  continuea  I,  seeing  the  im- 
pression my  words  had  produced  upon 
nim,  "  I  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee, 
even  as  Hercmes  did  Antsus,  as  Samp- 
son did  Harapha,  in  Orlando  didPer- 
ragus.  *  Bulk  without  spirit  vast,'  I 
fear  thee  not^come  on."  So  saying, 
I  rushed  onward  to  the  Mountain, 
who  arose  from  his  seat  to  receive  me* 
The  following  passage  fh>m  ^e  Ago- 
nistes  of  Milton  wiu  give  some  idea 
of  our  encounter. 

*^  Am  with  the  Akos  of  winds  and  walsn 

pent, 
When  Humntains  tiei&ble^  these  two 

massy  pillars^ 
With  horrible  cooTulsion  to  and  fro. 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  tiU  down  they 

came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  bunt 

of  thnnder, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneadk.** 

''  Psha  I"  said  Julia,  blushing  mo- 
desUy,  "can't  you  let  me  go?"— Sweet 
Julia  1  I  had  g»t  her  in  my  arms. 

"But where/' said  I,  "isMrTimi?'? 

"  Mr  who  r  said  she. 

"TheMan-Mountain." 

"  Mr  Tims  I  —  Man-Mountain  !" 
resumed  Julia,  with  unfingned  sur« 
prise.  '^  I  know  of  no  such  persons*. 
How  jocular  you  are  to  night— 4iot  to 
say  how  ill-bred,  for  you  have  be^ 
asleep  for  the  last  five  minutes  I** 

"Sweet-Hiweet  Julia!" 

A  MoDaaK  FrTHAOOESaK. 


SKETCHES  OF  ITALY  AKP  THE  TTALIAK8,  WITH  aSMABKS  OK  AKTUUITtlE 

AMD  FINE  A&TS. 


{Contirtued,) 


XZ«  AJUUTAL  IN  BOMB. 


I  ABBiTBD  in  Rome  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  a  bright  winter  Sunday, 
about  noon.  I  had  passed  the  nigat 
at  Monte  Rosi,  three  stages  from  the 
metropolis.  Near  Baccano,  I  percei* 
vedthat  the  carriage  was  bounding  and 
rattling  over  a  stony  road.  "  What 
is  that?"  I  called  out  to  the  vetturino. 
"  An  antiquity.  Signer ! — the  remains 
pf  the  Via  Cassia!?'-."  And  why  do 
yon  drive  so  fast  over  this  jolting 


road?*'— ''The  air  is  bad  here,  Sig- 
norl  and  the  road  is  dangerous.  A 
carriage  was  plundered  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  broad  daylight,  a  few 
hundred  paces  hence."—"  Go  on."— 
"  Look,  Signer !  there  hang  the  anna 
of  a  criminal,  on  each  side  the  road  * 
farther  on,  another  pair;  and  yester- 
day we  passed  three  or  four  pairs  in 
the  dark."  Looking  trough  tne  car- 
riage ^ndow;  I  beheld  Uie  wasted 


fldh  and  protrodiDg  bones  of  hnnai 
arms  naikd  upon  lofty  poles.  Ayoonff- 
nriest,  who  wm  TNMsing  bv,  craned 
hnnself  noder  each  pole.  ^'Wbat  k 
that  priest  abont  ?"  I  enquired  of  the 
Tettfirin4>.  "  He  is  vraying  for  the 
simls  of  the  murdered,  who  departed 
Mb  life  withoat  ooofesdon,  and  with- 
oat  the  last  nnetion."-- <'  And  why  not 
rather  forthe  souls  of  the  assassins?"-- 
"  Thej  repented  and  confessed  hetofe^ 
death,  and  were  saved."  Farther  on 
I  saw  the  priest  kneel  do#n  upon  a 
stone  with  gestures  of  deep  humility : 
ihe  Tetturino  anticipated  my  enquiry 
by  saying,  "  On  that  stone,  Si^r  I 
sat  St  Ignatius  when  the  holy  rirgin 
appeared  to  him." 

During  the  last  stage,  I  quitted  my 
Tehide  to  obtain  a  better  first  riew  of 
Rome  than  a  esrriage  window  oould 
afford  me.  At  ererr  step  the  cam- 
psgna  became  more  and,  the  sunronnd* 
mg  landscape  more  naked  and  deso« 
late;  u)d  a  few  pallid  beggars  akme 
announced  a  conuguous  metropolis. 

The  road  was  here  a  gentle  acdiri- 
ty;  the  TettuTino  gate  me  a  skni* 
suddenly  Isaw  Rome  expanded  before 
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ne  in  the  distant  hollow ;  and^  as  the 
derions  and  now  descending  toad 
wound  between  the  hills,  I  gradually 
distinguished  the  glossy  cupolas  and 
time-stained  walls;  the  pines  and  cy- 
presses; the  white  rilks  embosomed 
in  dsrk  green  ibiiage;  the  yellow 
stream ;  the  crosses,  arches,  obelisks, 
and  columns  of  the  **  Eternal  City." 
Approaching  the  Peru  del  Popolo, 
I  met  a  number  of  well-dressed  pedes*.- 
trians.  The  C<»rso  was  crowded  with 
the  gay  world,  many  of  whom  ffssed 
with  curious  eves  into  mr  vdiide,  in 
a  comer  of  which  I  endearoured  to 
conceal  my  dusty  garments  and  my« 
self.  The  first  antique  building  I  dttM 
ooTered  within  the  walls,  was  ihe  front 
of  the  Basilica  Antonina,  behind  which 
v^J^^BLgngdwu  examined.  And  now, 
while  the  idlers  nzed,  and  begging 
hands  surrounded  me,  the  Facchine 
began  to  contend  for  my  luggage,  va- 
lets de  place  pres«mted  the  cuds  of 
rarious  hotels ;  and,  ere  long,  I  was^ 
welcomed  by  a  German  landlord  in 
the  Via  Condotti,  and  cordially  greet- 
ed br  an  old  friend  and  countiTman 
on  the  staircase. 


XXI,  aOUAN  FESTITAIS  IK  AUGUST. 


Trk  illuminations  and  fireworks  in* 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  eom^ 
toence  on  die  first  Sunday  alter  the 
festival  of  St  Peter,  and  continue  every 
Sunday  evening  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gust On  the  but  four  Sundays,  the 
Piasza  Navona  is  inundated,  and  on 
each  Monday  following,  the  buU-fights 
take  place  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus. Ae  Romans  call  the  fire- 
works Foehetti;  the  inundation  is 
termed  II  Lago  di  Piazza  Navona; 
the  figfau  with  oxen,  bulb,  and  buf-< 
fijoes,  are  called  Giostre  di  giovenchi, 
tori,  e  buflbli. 

I  went  to  view  the  plana  Navona 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
centre  of  this  nearly  oval  piazza  is  a 
laige  fountain,  adorned  with  an  obe- 
Hsk  and  firar  reclining  colossal  figures, 
which  personify  the  four  principd  ri- 
vers in  the  world,  and  were  designed 
by  Bernini.  The  water  streams  abun- 
dantly from  the  urns  of  these  i^ver- 
gods,  until  a  third  of  the  piazza,  which 
inclines  towards  the  fountain,  is  about 
two  feet  deep  in  water.  Each  Mon- 
day morning  the  water  is  drawn  ofl^ 
and  the  place  remains  drv  during  the 
week.   It  was  the  hour  of  die  evening 


promenade  when  I  arrived  there.  The 
dij  portion  of  the  piazza  was  covered 
with  booths  and  spectaton ;  the  sur- 
rounding windows,  and  the  broad  steps 
of  the  church  of  St  Agnes,  were  occu- 

Sied  witli  gazers ;  and  every  eye  was 
xed  upon  the  lake,  which  was  crowd- 
ed with  numerous  groups  in  vehicles 
of  every  class,  from  the  state-coach  to 
the  hay-cart,  besides  equestrians,  led- 
horses,  and  donkies  innumerable.  In 
or  out  of  this  dirty  puddle,  the  com- 
pany ride  and  drive  round  the  piazza 
until  sunset;  the  horses  neigh  with 
delight  in  this  cooling  foot  bath,  and 
the  scene  is  varied  and  enlivened  by 
the  festive  attire  of  the  more  opulent 
peasants  and  farmers,  who  bring  their 
nmilies  in  large  hay-wa^Kons  to  par- 
take of  this  illustrious  rS&eshment  in 
the  company  of  princes  and  nobles. 
Such  is  this  fesdve  inundation,  in 
which  someworshippersof  the  antique 
see  the  relics  of  a  Roman  Naumaehia. 
For  this  motley  scene  the  Corso  is  de- 
serted, and  not  a  soul  remains  on  Mon- 
te Pincio,  except  perhaps  some  hypo- 
diondriacal  Englishman. 

Soon  as  the  darkness  permits,  the 
lamps  are  lighted  in  the  Mausoleum 
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of  Augustus.  This  ancient  structure 
is  in  an  obscure  street,  leading  out  of 
the  Corso,  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo> 
and  is  surrounded  with  houses  and 
Btables,  which  are  howeyer  overtopped 
by  the  amphitheatre  on  the  roof.  The 
arena  witlun  is  circular,  of  moderate 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
parapet,  from  which  rise  four  rows  of 
stone  seats  in  the  antique  form.  Above 
is  a  circle  of  modern  theatre  boxes, 
surmounted  by  an  open  gallery  and 
iron  railing.  The  transition  from  a 
dark  and  narrow  street  to  this  amphi« 
theatre,  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  is 
very  striking.  Numerous  chandeliers, 
tall  tapers,and  coloured  lamps,  diffused 
light  and  splendour,  and  almost  ob- 
scured the  stars  in  Uie  dark  blue  at« 
mosphere,  which  hung  over  the  daz- 
zling circle  like  a  cupola.  Two  or- 
chestras relieved  each  other :  the  one 
playing  marches  on  Turkish  instru« 
ments,  the  other  performing  sympho« 
nies  and  overtures.  All  the  lights 
were  now  gradually  extiojp;uished,  the 
crowd  quitted  the  arena  for  the  seats 
around  it,  and  the  well-filled  amphi- 
theatre assumed  a  classical  and  impo- 
sing aspect.  The  fireworks  then  com- 
menced with  wheels;  after  which, 
golden  fountains  threw  up  their  streams 
of  radiance  from  the  surface  of  the 
arena;  then  stars  of  green  and  red 
flame  glided  through  the  darkness, 
and  the  exhibition  closed  with  the 
crown  and  key  of  St  Peter.  The  spec- 
tators appeared  dissatisfied  with  the 
fireworks  of  this  evening ;  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  preceding  exhibition 
had  greatly  surpassed  them.  It  repre- 
sented a  Chinese  city  adorned  with 
golden  bells,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

On  the  following  day  I  witnessed, 
in  the  same  theatre,  a  bull  fight,  which, 
however,  did  not  realize  my  expecta- 
tions. It  was  a  mere  torturing  of  ani- 
mals, which  excited  no  dramatic  inte- 
rest, because  the  struggle  was  com- 
pulsory with  one  party,  and  devoid  of 
all  danger  to  the  other.  The  Giostra 
began  at  the  hour  of  two-and- twenty, 
and  continued  two  hours,  or  until  the 
Ave  Maria.  When  I  entered  the  am- 
phitheatre, it  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, and  resounding  with  Janissary 
music  Four  giostratori,  young,  well- 
made,  and  powerftd  men,  and  usually 
journeymen  butchers,  were  pacing  up 
and  down  the  arena.  They  wore  tight 
dresses  of  white  linen,  with  red  scufs 
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round  their  waists,  and  each  carried  a 
short  stick  and  piece  of  r»l  cloth  in  his 
hand.  In  the  centre  ofthe  arena  stood 
several  tall  casks,  and  a  stufied  figure, 
suspended  from  a  cord,  and  resembling 
the  combatants  in  garb  and  size,  hung 
a  little  above  the  ground.  I  perceived 
also  several  apertures  in  the  arena,  co- 
vered with  loose  boards,  from  which 
Suppets  were  occaaionally  protruded 
unng  the  combats.  A  trumpet  blaat 
announced  the*  opening  of  the  Gioatra. 
The  combatants  made  their  obeisance 
to  the  spectators,  and  took  their  posi- 
tions in  a  half- circle  near  the  parapet. 
A  door  in  the  wall  was  now  thrown 
open,  and  a  large  white  ox,  of  the 
Campagna  breed,  with  long  and  wid^ 
ly  spreading  horns,  rushed  into  the 
arena.  Previously  goaded  almost  to 
madness  in  the  stable,  he  looked  wild- 
ly around  him,  then  darted  forward, 
and  vented  his  fury  upon  the  empty 
casks,  the  hanging  puppet,  and  tha 
stufi^  figures,  wmcn  were  thrust  at 
him  through  the  apertures  already 
described.  When  he  was  somewhat 
wearied  with  this  exercise,  thf  gios- 
tratori advanced  towards  him,  holding 
out  the  red  cloths,  the  sight  of  which 
enraged  and  roused  the  animal  to  new 
efforts,  and  he  assaulted  his  torment- 
ors, who  easily  evaded  his  attacks ;  or, 
when  closely  pressed,  vaulted  lightly 
over  the  parapet.  After  a  dozen  ex- 
periments of  this  nature,  the  wearied 
ox  discontinued  his  efforts,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  avoid  his  pursuers.  A 
running  noose  was  then  thrown  over 
his  horns,  and  he  was  dragged  from 
the  arena,  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  gladly  quitted,  had  not  the  sight 
of  his  prison  reminded  him  of  the 
goading  torture  which  roused  his  peace- 
ful nature  into  warlike  ferocity. 

A  buffalo  succeeded  him,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  struggle,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  an  ox  with  only  one  horn,  who, 
however,  proved  his  mettle  by  driving 
all  his  opponents  out  of  the  arena. 
They  sougnt  safety  beyond  the  para- 
pet, and  the  enraged  animal  butud 
furiously  against  the  stone  wall.  Two 
bulls,  one  a  buffalo,  and  the  other  (^ 
the  Campagna  race,  next  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  magnificent 
creatures,  and  ao  vnld,  that  the  four 
giostratori  did  not  hazard  the  encoun- 
ter. Two  butcher's  dogs,  of  large 
aize,  were  let  loose.  Thev  flew  at  the 
bulls,  fastened,  after  brief  contention, 
upon  their  ears,  and  were  dragged 


Koand  the  arent  until  the  bellowiog 
animala  were  brought  to  a  sUnd  by 
Irndgaeand  torture.  The  fire  and  cou- 
rmge  of  these  four-footed  combatanu 
were  loudly  cheered,  but  the  human 
champions  were  more  frequently  hiss* 
ed  than  applauded.  The  people,  how- 
ever,  took  a  lively  interest  m  the  scene ; 
and,  after  any  instance  of  unusual 
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darinff,  handed  wine  and  refreshments 
into  the  arena.  The  most  interestin;; 
feature  of  these  exhibitions  is  their 
gymnastic  character.  The  grouping 
of  the  combatants  would  have  supplied 
models  to  a  sculptor,  so  finely  deye<« 
loped,  so  classical  and  picturesque, 
were  the  figures,  attitudes,  and  ges* 
tures  of  the  handsome  giostratori. 


XZII.  THX  OAMB  OF  THE  FIG. 


The  mostlndtcrousof  all  burlesques 
npon  animal  combats,  is  the  Giuco  al 
Porco,  or  Game  of  the  Pig,  which  I 
^w  performed  in  one  of  the  piazzas  of 
TirolL  Observing  a  crowd  of  people 
attracted  by  some  scene,  which  pro- 
voked an  incessant  uproar  of  laughter 
and  applause,  I  approiched,  and  dis* 
ooverra  within  the  circle  a  pig  gaudi- 
ly painted,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
with  a  bell  suspended  from  his  neck. 
The  object  of  the  game  was  to  chase 
the  pig,  to  seize  and  retain  possession 
of  him,  an  undertaking  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  his  pursuers,  who  could 
neither  walk  nor  see,  being  enclosed  in 
narrow  sacks  of  thick  cloth,  which 
were  tied  over  their  heads  in  large 
folds,  forming  a  cushion  to  intercept 
the  heavy  blows  to  which  (hey  were 
exposed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
Thus  strangely  muffled,  but  at  liberty 
to  use  their  arms,  for  which  two  holes 
are  cut  in  the  sack,  and  provided  with 
Bticka,  they  stand  in  a  circle,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  wait  un- 
til the  pig  is  let  loose  amongst  them. 
Soon  as  the  small  bell  announces  his 
presence,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  ap« 
proach  him^  but,  being  unable  to  wslk. 


they  are  obliged  to  jump  forward  with 
their  feet  joined ;  of  course,  the  least 
shock  makes  them  totter,  and,  in  their 
endeavours  to  prevent  each  other  from 
gaining  the  prize,  they  often  stumble, 
and  roll  together^ver  the  arena,  while 
the  grumbling  animal,  terrified  by  the 
stunning  bravos  of  the  people,  jumps 
over  his  fallen  enemies,  gallops  in  all 
directions,  grunting  and  ringing  his 
bell,  tries  to  escape  through  the  crowd, 
and  is  driven  back  into  the  inner  cir- 
cle by  the  hooting  and  hissing  of  the 
spectators.  The  helpless  combatants, 
guided  by  the  bell,  again  hop  after 
their  game ;  and,  when  aiming  blows 
at  the  unfortunate  bell-  ringer,  either 
strike  each  other,  or,  fighting  with  the 
air,  tumble  with  the  vain  effort,  regain 
their  feet  with  slow  and  ludicrous 
struggles,  resume  the  chase,  and  fall 
together  in  a  heap,  with  the  pig  in  the 
middle.  The  animal  becomes  the  prize 
of  any  one  who  can  seize  and  bold 
him,  and  the  conqueror,  satisfied  with 
the  honour  of  the  victory,  usually  in- 
vites all  his  competitors,  and  the 
judges  of  the  combat,  to  a  repast,  of 
which  the  captured  pig  is  the  cnief  or* 
nament* 


XXIII.      BAFFAELLE  AKS  THE  VATICAN. 


MoDBAM  Europe  is  indeed  indebt- 
ed to  the  resolute  and  vehement  Pope 
Julius  II.  for  the  most  distinguished 
masterpieces  in  painting;  and  it  was 
truly  fortunate  for  the  arts  that  this 
entoprising  i>ontiff  possessed  an  eye 
so  accurate  for  the  essential  in  paint- 
ing, that  no  sophistries  of  the  courti- 
ers and  painters  of  the  day  could 
blind  his  judgment.  Disdaining  mere 
profession  and  common-place,  he 
quickly  discovered  real  talent,  ac- 
knowledged, and  employed  it 

The  most  celebrated  artists  of  the 
time  had  already  painted  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Vatican  a  number  of  mask- like 
^gures,  against  whidh,  according  to 
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the  unsound  theories  of  the  painters, 
no  objection  could  be  urged;  when 
Bramante  introduced  Rafikelle,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  and  obtained  for 
him  permission  from  Julius  to  try  his 
strength  on  the  walls  of  a  saloon.  The 
older  masters  laughed  contemptuous- 
ly, and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing an  inexperienced  boy;  but  the 
high-minded  youth,  r^ardless  of  their 
sneers,  steadily  pursued  his  object. 
His  fine  imagination  readily  suggest- 
ed designs,  suited  to  the  walls  uf  the 
apartment,  for  the  four  celebrated 
pictures  called.  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poesy,  and  Justice.  While  still  glow- 
ing with  his  conception^  he  b^an  to 
«0 
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•ketdi  the  **  TheiAagf ;"  m 
the  "  Phflotophy,"  better  known  as 
the  "  School  of  Athens,"  was  finished. 
Pope  Jolins  was  so  delighted  with  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  this  fine  oompo* 
sition,  that  he  immediately  ordered  all 
the  works  of  the  artisU  previously 
employed  to  be  removed,  and  deters 
mined  that  no  one  but  the  boy-paintev 
should  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  older  pain  ten  eomplained 
bitterly  of  the  tyranny  and  folly  of 
this  proceeding ;  but  their  own  time 
and  posterity  have  fully  justified  the 
peremptory  decision. 

The  "  Theoloffy"  is  a  religioos  al« 
Icffiory,  in  which  we  most  distinguish- 
ed personages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  appropriately  introdu^ 
ced.  The  principal  figures  are  drawn 
with  wonderful  accuracy  of  outline  ; 
the  four  great  teachers  of  the  church 
stand  out  from  the  lower  ground  with 
astonishing  truth  and  power;  and 
there  is  a  reality  and  vanety  in  all  the 
heads,  which  evince  the  lively  and  in« 
exhaustible  imagination  of  the  youth- 
ful artist 

The  most  attractive  of  all  the  works 
of  RafiUelle  is  the  '^Schoolof  Athens ." 
How  full  of  that  nature  which  the 
artist  loved  ! — and  what  an  air  of 
cheerfulne»  and  harmony  pervades 
every  group,  although  the  collective 
design  of  this  picture  is  a  dispute  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic and  Platonic  schools,  as  maj  be 
inferred  from  the  triumphant  air  of 
Aristotle  and  his  adherents,  and  the 
apparent  conviction  of  their  opponents* 
This  interpretation  of  the  design  ex- 
plains also  the  absence  of  Epicurus 
and  Zeno,  with  their  respective  dis- 
ciples. What  masterly  heads  are  those 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Archimedes,  or  rather  Bramante, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Mantua  I  The 
head  of  Archimedes,  especially,  a- 
bounds  with  intellectual  acuteness  and 
deep  thought.  The  group  of  four 
young  men  around  him  is  indescri- 
bably beautiful ;  and  these  five  figures 
form  a  delightful  picture  of  a  master 
and  his  scholars.  One  of  them  is 
studying ;  another  comprehends ;  the 
third  has  mastered  the  subject ;  and 
the  fourth  looks  elated,  and  desirous 
to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
has  gained. 

The  "  Parnassus"  is  a  spiritual  pic- 
ture of  poesy.  The  fine  genius  of 
Homer,  m  hjgh  excitement,  is  over* 


flowing  in  qMMitiiiemia  vena.  Aprikt^ 
whose  eyes  an  mdisBt  with  beMty^ 
is  wrapt  in  ecstatic  visiotta.  Tho 
Muses,  Laura,  Sappho,  and  the  bcs^ 
poets,  excepting  tie  dranuitic^  are  in« 
traduced. 

The  painting  called/' Jnstiee"  con- 
sists of  three  admirable  allegorical 
flguiea :  Wisdom  in  the  centret,  snp« 
ported  by  Strength  on  the  right  hand, 
byModeiationontheleft.  This  saloon 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  young 
painter  in  Rome,;  and  in  the  multi- 
tude and  grandeur  of  the  figurea  which 
adorn  its  walls,  it  surpsases  all  the 
otheiB.  In  the  other  saloons,  however, 
the  genius  of  Rafiaelle  takea  a  bolder 
flight.  Here  are  his  Hdiodoros ;  the 
Minude  of  the  Mass ;  the  Conflagra- 
tion of  the  Boigo  ;  Leo  IV.  swesnng 
on  the  60^ ;  the  Battle  of  Con- 
stantino ;  with  others  of  minor  exoeU 
lenoe,  in  which  the  assistance  of  Raf- 
fiMlle's  pupils  is  discemiUe.  His 
Heliodorus  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
modem  alleg^es*  The  group  of 
Angris,  with  the  prostrate  Heliodoras, 
belong  to  the  best  and  highest  of  hia 
conceptions ;  and  are  so  perfectly  na- 
tural in  figure,  mien,  and  gesture, 
that  the  psinter  must  have  borrowed 
them  from  Roman  life  in  vehement 
and  fiery  action ;  while  the  angel  on 
horseback,  although  certainly  some- 
what extravagant  in  a  church,  presents 
a  magnificent  image  of  irresistibla 
power  and  rapidity.  The  group  of 
lovely  females  near  the  Pope  yields 
an  effective  contrast;  and  Julius  is 
gasing  on  the  scene  of  retribnCbn 
with  an  air  of  dignified  gratification* 
The  assistsnce  of  Raflkelle's  pupils  is 
obvious  in  the  accessaries ;  neverthe- 
less, this  picture  is  one  of  his  best 
compositions.  It  was  painted  soon 
after  the  expulsiou  of  the  French  army 
from  Italy,  and  the  aUudon  to  their 
unhallowed  rapacity  and  subsequent 
reverses  must  nave  greatly  d^ghted 
the  Romans. 

The  ''  Miraele  of  the  Mass,"  wUch 
surpasses  most  of  Rafikelle'a  pictures 
in  colouring  and  finish,  is  remsrkable 
for  variety  of  character  and  unity  of 
expression  in  the  different  hdids,  most 
of  which  are  portraits.  Every  coun- 
tenance is  expressive  of  lively  faith 
and  astonishment.  Pope  Julius,  and 
the  no  longer  doubting  priest,  are 
masterly  figures. 

The  *'  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo,"* 
another  minder  Is  Jeserredly 
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Ivrnfcd  for  ihe  bMii^Mid  Bneetipn^ 
aion  of  the  tcniftea  women  and  an-i 
eoDBcions  duldien ;  but  the  Bul^eot 
was  raited  to  Cotcg^o  or  TitUQ, 
father  than  RaffiwUe :  lodeed^miraclei 
should  never  be  painted ;  they  are  the 
poet's  provinee. 

In  the  fine  pietnre  of  ''  Leo  IV. 
swearing  on  the  Grospel/'  the  principal 
fignre  is  the  best.  Never  werea  good 
consdenee^  and  an  e»dted  character, 
more  finel j  expreased ;  and  how  ad^ 
mhraUy  cflfeetiye  is  the  appealing  look 
towards  heaven!  There  are  several 
masterly  heads  in  the  gronp  of  Cardi- 
nals, and  the  various  expressions  of 
high  intelliginioe^  of  astonishment 
attention  and  resignation,  blended 
vrith  deep  and  universal  sympathy, 
prove  the  inexhaustible  feHility  of  the 
painter'a  fancy. 

Hie  **  Battle  of  Constantino  and 
Mazentiug*'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Raf« 
ftdle'seompoBitions;  the  arrangement 
is  admirable^  the  various  groups  form 
a  magnifieent  iriiole,  and  the  prinei- 
pal  flgures  are  finely  prominent,  and 
nU  of  life  and  truth.  In  die  features 
of  Constsntine,  the  gratification  of 
vietory  is  blended  with  the  angry  fiush 
snd  ezdtement  of  battle.  The  head 
of  Mazentius,  attributed  by  some  to 
Julio  Romano,  reveals  the  cruel  and 
miserable  tyrant,  yielding  to  despair 
and  destruction.  The  masses  are  too 
much  crowded,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
defeated  army  is  too  unresiBting  and 
cowardly;  but,  in  true  and  effective 
drawing  of  the  principal  figure8,'thiB 
battle  surpasses  all  others. 

In  front  of  the  saloons  are  the  open 
arcades,  called  the  Loggie>  which  are 
decorated  with  numerous  small  paint- 
ings from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
some  f^om  the  New.  A  few  of  these 
were  painted  hj  Raffkelle;  but  the 
ma^onty,  and  all  the  Arabesques^  were 
eopned  by  pupils  from  his  designs. 
Msnyof  these  subjects  abound. with 
beauty  and  expression  ;  they  are,  ln« 
deed,  the  genuine  school  of  Rafikelle; 
and  when  I  walk  through  the  arcades, 
I  love  to  picture  to  myself  the  hea« 
Tenly  painter,  surrounded  by  his  great- 
er and  lesser  pupils,  and  to  trace  the 
various  styles  and  degrees  of  ability  in 
the  execution  of  these  admirable  de- 
signs. 

Certainly  Rafflielle,  if  any  man,  was 
bom  a  painter.  His  designs  were  the 
reflex  of  his  exquisite  perception  of 
the  beantifiil;  and  all  his  flgoies, 


iltbongh  infinitely  Tsried,  poiMsa  a 
peculiar  and  diaraoteristic  eharm^ 
Michel-Angelo  surpassed  all  modem 
painters  in  the  sublimity  of  his  eon« 
eeptions,  and  in  the  accurate  drawing 
of  naked  figures ;  but  he  had  little 
feeling  for  beauty  of  form ;  his  fi. 
gures,  with  some  exceptions,  are  poor 
and  ignoble;  and  he  wanted  a  paint** 
er's  eye  and  hand  for  colouring ; 
while  Rafikelle,  all  heart  and  feelings 
was  a  living  fountain  of  grace  and 
beauty.  As  much  of  the  naked  as 
was  visible  in  the  costume  of  his  time^ 
he  oonvejred  with  life  and  accuracy. 
He  had  httle  knowledge  of  the  magie 
powers  of  chiaro-scuro,  and  his  oo« 
louring  was  in  general  too  superficial; 
but  many  of  his  heads  are  equid  to 
those  of.  Titian  in  high  finish  and 
depth  of  colour;  which  proves  that, 
however  eminent  painters  may  vary 
in  fftanner,  they  will  always  resemble 
each  other  in  their  best  tt^ies. 

His  fault  is  the  universal  introdac« 
tion  of  the  graceful  and  pleasing,  even 
when  out  of  pUuse.  He  surpassed  sU 
other  jpainters  in  his  delineation  of  the 
beautiful  in  fi>rm  and  feature,  but  he 
appeared  to  want  the  power  of  pour- 
trajring  malignant  apression.  His 
Attila  and  Heiiodorus,  his  unimport* 
ant  and  aeoessarr  figures,  and  even  his 
murderers  in  tne  **  Massacre  of  the 
Infants,"  have,  in  various  d^;rees,  a 
benevolent  and  orepossessing  expreso 
sion ;  from  whicn  some  acute  obser- 
vers have  inferred,  that  his  impassion- 
ed admhration  of  the  beautiful  and 
gracefhl  had  generated  a  fixed  ha^^ 
or  mannerism,  bc^yond  his  oontroL 

It  is  impossible  to  saxe  upon  thb 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  numorous 
figures  in  the  Vatican  without  a  con^ 
vietion  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  widi 
the  most  distingaished  men  of  his 
time.  What  graceful  folding  of  the 
draperies,  and  whit  true  nobility  of 
look  and  attitude,  in  his  philosophers 
and  aposdes  f  How  beautiful  his 
Laura,  Sappho,  and  the  three  Graces 
near  Apollo  in  his  Parnassus!  And 
then  the  children  in  his  **  Conflagra- 
tion of  the  Borgo  ,-"-«what  helpless 
innocence  of  look  and  attitude )  what 
utter  unconsciousness  of  danger ! 

The  great  number  of  paintings  ao« 
eomplished  by  Rafikelle  m  so  short  a 
Ufb  is  a  reasonable  subject  of  wonder  ; 
especially  when  thephilosophical  depth 
and  feeling  of  many  of  his  designs,  and 


tbe  labour  of  so  mach.  execution  and 
high  finish,  are  duly  considered. 
'  The  only  and  beloved  child  of  a 
painter,  he  was  from  infancy  sur- 
rounded with  images  and  associations 
of  fine  art ;  and,  during  an  early  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  his  beauti- 
fiil  and  plastic  mind  observed  and 
made  its  own  a  multitude  of  forms, 
attitudes,  and  gestures^  in  the  deli- 
neation of  which,  by  incessant  and  so- 
litary efibrt,  he  attained  wondrous  fa- 
cility and  power.  Thus  exercising  at 
once  his  eye,  his  hand,  and  his  ima- 
ginatioD,  his  fine  genius  expanded  in 
early  life  to  almost  the  full  extent  of 
its  capacity ;  and  the  divine  painter, 
while  yet  a  boy,  accomplished  works 
which  immeasurably  surpassed  all 
other  existing  pictures.  The  peculiar 
power  in  which  he  excelled  all  other 
artists,  was  that  inexhaustible  facility 
of  invention,  which  supplied  for  any 
required  purpose,  forms  and  attitudes 
founded  in  life  and  truth.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  number  and  general  ex- 
cellence of  his  paintings.  That  highest 
object  of  art,  the  human  figure,  to 
which  so  many  able  men  have  vainly 
devoted  their  lives,  was  no  effort  to 
Raffktrlle ;  it  was  indeed  the  lightest, 
the  most  faniiliar,  of  his  achievements. 

I  have  conceded  to  Pope  Julius  the 
merit  of  detecting  and  fostering  the 
fine  genius  of  Raffaelle ;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  was  unfortunate  for 
posterity  that  this  theological  autocrat 
imprisoned  the  highly- gifted  artist  in 
the  Vatican,  and  chained  down  to  sub- 
jects principally  connected  with  Ro- 
mish supremacy,  that  mind  which 
would  have  taken  nobler  flights  if  left 
to  its  own  mounting  impulses.  The 
true  element  of  master-minds  is  free- 
dom of  action ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
assist  the  progress  of  native  genius, 
should,  before  all  things,  leave  it  un- 
fettered. 

If  we  except  his  portraits  and  theo- 
logical subjects,  the  only  extensive 
work  of  Raffiielle  is  the  *'  History  of 
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Psyche**  in  the  Fainesina ;  and  these 
designs,  some  admirable  figures  ex- 
cepted, are  by  no  means  in  his  best 
style ;  nor  will  his  gods  and  goddesaea 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  antique. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  jus« 
tification,  that  he  borrowed  the  sub- 
ject from  the  clever  tale  of  Apnleiua, 
and  that  the  whole  series  were  but  a 
painter's  scherzo,  reprecenting  a  co« 
quettish  wonun,  who  is  determined 
to  have  no  handsome  daughter-in-law, 
and  is  at  last  compellal  to  submit. 
Besides  his  beautiful  Galatsa,  whose 
innocent  features  express  all  the  im« 
passioned  tenderness  of  first  love^ 
there  are  several  of  his  pictures  in 
the  saloons  which  belong  not  to  church 
history;  but  even  in. these  he  waa 
compelled  by  the  patron,  and  the  lo- 
cality, to  give  a  sanctimonious  aspect 
to  his  figures,  which  made  even  Vaaari 
regard  his  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
*'  School  of  Athens,"  as  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  and  the^  were  actually  en- 
graved by  some  ignorant  artist  with 
glories.  A  similar  restraint  pervades 
in  some  degree  his  Parnassus,  which 
would  have  a  widely  di&rent  and 
more  poetical  design  had  it  been  paint- 
ed in  the  garden  saloon  of  Ariosto. 
'  In  consequence  of  the  long-endu- 
ring restraint  imposed  upon  Kafi^elle 
by  church  patronage,  his  sublime 
powers  have  yield^  little  in  com- 
parison with  tneir  capabilities.  In  a 
state  of  free- agency,  nis  poetical  and 
cultivated  mind  would  have  naturally 
prompted  him  to  illustrate  the  most 
impassioned  and  striking  incidents  in 
profane  history ;  and  that  hia  fine 
genius  would  have  been  more  per- 
fectly developed  in  subjects  of  this 
nature,  those  will  readily  believe,  who 
have  ima^nation  enough  to  transfer 
the  magmficent  females  in  his  "  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Infants,"  his  fine  Sibyls 
in  the  Church  alia  Pace,  and  some  of 
his  Madonnas,  to  scenes  in  the  lives 
of  Sophonisba,  Cleopatra,  and  Cor- 
nelia, or  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus. 


XXT.  THB  RAFFABLLB  TAPZ8TEIS8  IN  1780. 


Last  week,  during  a  solemn  bene- 
diction in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Ll&terano,  the  Rafi^aelle  Tapestries, 
about  twenty  in  number,  were  hung 
out  to  grace  the  festival.  They  repre- 
sent scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
the  Acto  of  the  Apostles.  The  car- 
toons for  these  tapestries  were  painted 


by  Raffiielle,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  and 
they  were  embroidered  in  Flanders 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  of 
his  best  Flemish  pupils. 

Many  of  these  designs  exhibit  ex- 
oellenoe  and  beauty  of  a  distinguidbed 
order.    On  some  of  them  <he  painter 
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has  erideotly  bestowed  little  pains ; 
but  even  in  these,  single  figures  of 
great  beauty  are  discorer^ble.  Limit- 
ed to  subjects  which  would  be  efifec« 
tive  in  tapestry*  the  great  artist  could 
not  iutroduce  those  refined  delicacies 
of  character  and  expression,  the  efiect 
of  which  is  so  decisive ;  and  probably, 
because  the  importance  of  these  de* 
signs  waa  underralued;  or  possibly, 
by  some  unpsrdonable  negligence,  the 
original  drawings  were  left  m  Flanders. 

The  best  of  these  Upestries  are  the 
Massacre  of  the  Infants ;  the  Resur- 
rection ;  the  Donation  of  the  Keys ; 
the  attempted  Sacrifice  to  St  Paul; 
St  Paul  in  the  Areopagus ;  St  Peter 
Healing  the  Lame ;  tne  Blind  Sorcer- 
er ;  the  Draught  of  Fishes.  The  life 
and  character  which  flash  out  of  the 
coarse  material,  are  truly  wonderful. 
They  reach  the  heart  of  every  behold- 
er, and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe 
the  devotional  feeling  which  animates 
the  speflJung  features  of  the  Romans, 
ss  ihej  stand  in  groups  before  these 
tapestries,  and  i>oint  out  to  each  other 
their  various  boiuties. 

Ba&elle's  "  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents" makes  every  other  design  on 
this  subject  insignificant  and  tame. 
I  bdield  several  beautiful  women  Rhed- 
ding  tears  as  they  gazed  upon  the  af- 
fecting groups  in  this  wondrous  pic- 
ture ;  so  natural  and  so  heart- renalng 
is  the  eapresaion  of  infant  innocence 
and  nnoonsdousBess ;  so  appaUing  are 
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the  roused  energies  of  maternal  aflfec^ 
tion.  One  mother  is  running  with 
outstretched  arms  and  streaming  hair; 
another  sits  wecn>lnfl;  over  her  mur- 
dered infant ;  a  tnird  is  furiou^y  con« 
tending  with  the  murderer,  while  her 
infant  clings  to  her.  The  beauty  of 
these  mothers  is  more  than  human, 
and  there  is  an.  inexhaustible  charm  in 
the  finely  blended  and  stirring  action 
of  this  composition,  which  covers  three 
large  tapestries. 

St  Peter  healing  the  Lame,  the  Sa« 
crifice  to  St  Paul,  and  the  Donation  of 
the  Keys,  are  all  master- pieces :  the 
figures  admirable  and  full  of  nature; 
the  grouping  perfect. 

The  design  of  the  Resurrection  is 
highly  imsginative.  The  guards  are 
fiying  in  terror  as  from  a  spectre.  The 
commander  with  a  spear,  whose  native 
courage  is  visible  through  his  appre- 
hensions ;  the  soldier  dinging  to  him 
in  terror ;  another,  with  upraised  arms 
and  shield ;  and  a  third,  who  is  run- 
ning away,  ore  all  masterly ;  while  the 
three  Marys  in  the  distance  complete 
the  stirring  harmony  of  the  whole. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do 
critical  justice  to  these  fine  tapestries, 
except  when  standing  before  them; 
and  even  then,  the  critic  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Rafikelle,  and  know  how  to  make  al« 
lowance  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
coarse  and  inadequate  material. 


TRS  TWO  SMILIZS. 


"Will  !  this  is  sufficiently  tanta- 
lising," exclaimed  young  Harry  Pon- 
sonby,  as  he  sat  at  his  solitary  break- 
fsat,  sipping  a  cup  of  very  indifferent 
tea,  and  perusing  a  letter  which  had 
just  been  brought  him.  *'  Now,  here 
have  I  been  for  this  month  past,  think- 
ing, dreaming,  and  talking  of  nothing 
tme  than  my  expected  meeting  with 
my  dear  little  Emily ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  I  am  going  to  set  off  post  on 
this  delightful  errand,  comes  this  con- 
founded letter,  to  quash  all  my  hopes  I 
—Deuce  take  me  if  I  go  at  all,"  said 
the  impatient  youth,  tossing  the  un- 
welporoe  epistle  from  him  to  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  room. 

The  letter  which  called  forth  this 
burst  of  impatience  from  the  youthful 
Ip^er^  yru  uo^^  )ub  guardian,  Mr  De^ 


vereux,  and  we  shall  give  its  purport 
in  his  own  words,  as  follows— ''  Dear 
Harry,  we  are  r^oiced  to  hear  of  your 
success  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  near 
prospect  of  seeing  you  here.  Had 
your  little  mistress  been  with  us  at 
present,  we  should  no  doubt  have  had 
mighty  preparations  for  your  recep- 
tion at  Stokely,  and  you  might  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  throwing  your- 
self and  your  laurels  at  the  young 
lady's  feet  in  the  true  heroic  style. 
But  joking  apart,  my  dear  Harry, 
though  sorry  for  your  disappointment, 
I  think  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  my 
ward  and  you  should  not  be  thrown 
together  until  the  childish  impresaiona 
recei?ed  w  hen  you  were  last  here  shall 
have  undergone  the  test  of  time,  and 
till  the  influence  of  ao^ety,  and  the 
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attnetioni  of  dtheni  may  liay«  had 
free  scope  to  act  upon  the  unfettered 
hearts  of  both« 

''  You  no  doubt  thought  me  a  surlv 
fellow,  when  I  forbade  all  chikliBh 
promises ;  but  you  may  liye  to  thank 
tne  for  my  obduracy,  and  mean  time 
you  must  console  yourself  as  best  you 
can,  or  if  much  at  a  loss,  may  prao* 
tise  pretty  speeches  at  the  expense  of 
my  Emily,  who,  though  not  perhaps 
80  gay  as  her  lively  cousin,  is  Tery 
much  what  her  father  could  wish  her 
to  be ;  and  who,  together  with  Mis 
Betty  and  myself,  wm  be  deMghted  to 
see  you  at  Stokely  Friory,"  &c  &c. 

"  Well !  perhaps  Mr  Devereux  was 
right,  and  1  was  wrong  after  all,"  said 
FoDsonby,  as  after  another  perusal, 
he  crumpled  the  letter  into  his  pocket, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  carriage 
which  had  been  in  waiting  for  some 
time.  *'  But  unfortunately  the  pro- 
mise was  given  before  I  was  aware  of 
his  intentions,  or  at  least  before  I  had 
done  more  than  half  suspect  them. 
And  now,  what  if  Emily  should  have 
grown  up  coarse !— but  surely  that  is 
imposdible;-Hdie  was  90  pretty  and  so 
p]ayftd.-*Let  me  see,  it  is  just  five 
years  since  I  saw  her  last—she  was 
then  but  thirteen;  and  now  she  is 
eighteen— what  a  charming  age !"— * 
and  in  contemnlation  of  that  colden 
age,  and  on  tne  change  which  five 
vears  must  have  made  upon  hisEmi* 
Iv,-*the  hours  rolled  on,  and  so  did 
the  carriage  until  he  arrived  at  Stoke« 
ly  Priory. 

It  was  a  bitter  sharp  evening  in  the 
end  of  February;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  sound  <tf 
the  carriage  wheels  was  scarcely  to 
be  heard  as  it  swept  round  the  circle, 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  guard- 
ian's mansion. 

Ponsonby  was  one  of  those  youtha 
who  delight  in  surprises,  and  who  love 
to  throw  the  whole  precise  arrange- 
ments of  a  quiet  family  into  confusion. 
He  congratulated  himself,  therefbie, 
that  no  one  appeared  at  the  door  to 
receive  him,  except  the  old  butler,  a 
&vourite  domestic  of  the  family,  and 
was  still  better  pleased,  when  old  John 
annred  him,  that  he  might,  if  de» 
sirous  of  BO  doing,  steal  upon  the  la* 
mily  quite  unawares ;  "  for,**  added 
he,  *^  master  always  makes  Miss  Emi- 
ly sing  to  him  after  dinner  until  the 
candles  come^  while  he  sits  listening 
with  hia  eyes  shut  in  one  «nn»dialr, 
and  Mit  llstty  i«  aleepisg  im'otber  ; 


sa  if  you  ffo  in  by  tha  antooom^  ar, 
you  may  hear  Miss  Emily  aing,  and 
she  be  never  the  wiser;;  but  yooloww, 
sir,  it's  not  ffour  Mias— -I  mean,  sir, 
that  it's  t'other  Miss  Endly,  maatsr** 
daughter,  that's  at  home  now*"*-''  I 
know,  I  know,  John;  I  ahali  be  very 
happy  to  see  Mitt  Deveionx,  and  to 
make  acqusintatiee  with  her.*'^-So 
saying,  Harry  stept  lightly  up  the 
staircase,  and  sofUy  opening  ^le  door 
of  the  apartment  which  led  to  the 
drawing* room,  he  stopped  ibr  a  mo* 
ment,  lest  the  noise  of  hia  fbotttepa 
should  arrest  the  sweet  sounds  whidi 
met  his  ear  from  thence.  Oh,  what  • 
voice  was  that  I  so  soft,  so  full,  ao 
sweet !— but  it  was  not  M8  Emily 
who  sang,  and  a  pans  of  disappoint* 
ment  thrilled  through  his  breaat. 

Harry  was  passionately  fbnd  of  mu« 
sic,  and  he  stood  chained  to  the  spot, 
drinking  in  the  rich  melodv  which 
seemed  formed  to  penetrate  hk  aouL 
The  air  was  one  ne  well  knew,— 4c 
was  a  beautiful  French  air  from  the 
opera  of  Jocondc— '*  Dans  un  ddire 
extreme."  There  was  something  in 
the  tenderness  with  which  the  words 

'<  £t  l*on  revient  toujoura,  toujoonb 
A  ses  premieres  amours  !*' 

were  breathed,  which  thrilled  diioQgh 
his  heart  Had  it  been /^It  Emily  who 
sung,  what  a  moment  of  delight  would 
this  have  been!  But  he  had  no  time  to 
sigh  or  to  think  about  the  matter,  lor 
old  John  entered  the  room  with 
candles,  and  at  ^us  moment  an  ex«^ 
clamation  of  surprise,  and,  as  Harry 
fancied,  of  pleasure,  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  Ibveiy  songstress— for  lovely 
she  indeed  appeared,  as  she  started 
from  the  instrument,  her  chede  suf. 
ftised  with  the  brightest  bluahee^ 
while  she  hastily  extended,  and  wm 
hastily  drew  back,  tiie  prettkit  little 
hand  in  the  world.  "  Papa,  it  la  Mr 
Ponsonby,"  said  Emily,  «*  and  I  havj 
almost  introduced  myself  to  him.'* 
Mr  Devereux  rose  to  welcome  Hanj, 
and  complete  the  introduction,  whUe 
Mrs  Betty  rubbed  her  eyes,  and,  put* 
ting  on  her  spectacles,  exclaimed^ 
*'  Bless  me !  Master  Hany  !»it  8Ui». 
ly  can't  be ;— why,  he  is  a  finer  man 
than  his  ikther  was,  and  that  I 
thought  hardly  possible."—**  Do  spare 
my  blushes,  dear  Mrs  Elisabeth,*^ 
said  Ponsonby,  grasping  the  old  lady'e 
hand  with  much  kindness;  ^you  know 
I  was  always  a  modest  youth,  and  I 
yt^ifsM  not  bar^  my  ftir  cooriii  tliiiik* 
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been  so  Md  u  to  stMl  ttptm  yoa  un* 
ttiiMmiiced,-^lNil  the  temptttieii  old 
iaim  beld  out  w«s  not  to  w  reftfefeed, 
md  UieeottiidB  I  hsft  htard  not  ctii« 
It  to  lie  fbrgotteii.''-->'«  What,  Mr 
Fomoiihy,  end  you  have  been  a  listea** 
cr.'aaid  the  blushing  Emily ;  "  mM, 
ny  eoQSlii  Smily  told  me  many  of  your 
limits,  but  she  did  not  give  me  reason 
to  beliete  yon  wefe  so  Terr  unprteci- 
^ed."— ^  Did  Smily  speak  of  me  to 

-^^  and  what  did  she  say  ?— You 
mnst  ten  me  what  ^itults  she  iaid  I 
had,  thmt  I  may  set  abottt  refbrming 
them."^-*"  Come,  eome^**  said  Mr  De» 
Terenx^  <*  we  shidl  not  enter  upon  so 
ample  a  field  at  present ;  see,  the  mm 
is  smoking  on  tl»e  table»  and  no  tea  in 
yet.  Why,  Emily,  yon  are  getting  as 
^ddy  as  your  ooutin  *  and  I  ha?e 
been  telling  Harry  here,  that  you  are 
a  paragon  of  stesdiness  and  regulari* 
ty."  An  ardi  smile  plaved  for  a  mo« 
ment  around  the  rosy  lips  of  Emily» 
as,  without  fkrther  reply,  she  rose  and 
bqsan  to  busy  herself  in  the  duties  of 
the  tea-table.  Harry  and  his  guardian 
talked  about  his  Cambridge  studies 
and  future  Tiews ;  and  thus,  between 
the  grate  and  gay,  the  evening  quick* 
ly  passed  in  pleasant  eontersatioUk 

when  FoDsonby  had  retired  it 
night  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  blue 
room,  he  cast  around  him  a  glance  of 
dieerful  recc^itfoa  upon  every  fami« 
liar  thing,  mwn  dear  from  the  reccd« 
leetfons  and  associations  of  childhood. 
*•  Well,-  said  he  mentally,  "  were  my 
little  £mfly  but  here,  I  should  feel 
Just  as  I  used  to  do,  and  we  might  be 
as  happy  as  posrible.**  But  Harry  was 
at  that  moment  aware  that  in  truth  he 
did  not  just  fed  as  he  used,  or  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  The  beauty  and 
attractions  of  the  present  Emily  had 
filled  his  heart  with  a  troubled  de- 
list, and  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
vnahing  for  the  presence  of  the  absent 
Smily,  to  protect  his  plighted  faith.-^ 
"  Then  this  Emily  is  so  like  her  cou« 
sin,"  reasoned  he  with  his  own  con« 
seienee,  "  that  I  almost  forget  myself 
in  her  presence ;  and  yet  she  is  difi^« 
ent  too-— more  grave,  more  thought* 
fttl.  My  Emily^  face  was  ever  speak- 
ing,  even  when  her  tongue  was  silent." 
Thus  making  out  a  catalogue  of  his 
little  Emily's  charms,  and  confusing 
them  gradiuJly  mth  those  of  her  love* 


ly  eoQsiii,  the  bewOdeRd  Pdnsonby 
feUasleeiK  ^ 

A  week  had  passed  away,  und  Pan* 
aonby  was  ftmad  to  acknowledge  that 
his  unde'a  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart  was  greater  than  his  own^ 
and  that  it  would  have  been  fiir  better 
for  himself  had  he  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  it.  But  the  fitult  of  Har- 
ry PMMonby  had  ever  been  impetuoBi« 
ty,  and  it  required  all  the  generoaity 
of  his  disposition,  end  all  his  high 
sense  of  honour,  to  atone  for  the  im« 
pnide&oes  which  he  too  often  commit- 
ted. 

Little  Emily,  u  she  had  always 
been  called,  to  disdnguish  her  ft-om 
her  oousin^  who  was  a  few  montha 
older,  and  fbrmed  upon  a  larger  scale, 
was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  younger 
brother  of  Mr  Deyereux.  He  had 
dUed  a  high  situation  in  India,  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  sent  home 
his  only  child  to  be  educated  with  her 
cousin.  His  own  death  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Emily's  recolleetions  of 
her  parents  and  of  India  were  but  as 
a  dream,  while  all  the  bright  realiiiea 
of  youth  wers  oonneeted  with  Stokely 
Priory,  and  the  kind  friends  she  had 
found  Uiere.  Mr  Devereux  was  a 
widower,  but  the  tWo  Emilies  passed 
their  earlier  years  under  the  tuition  of 
an  excellent  govemesa,  between  whose 
attentive  solicitude,  and  the  caresses 
of  good  aunt  Betty,  the  loss  of  a  mo» 
ther  was  never  felt  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Devereux  was  an  unmarried  sister  of 
Mr  Devereux's  fktheri  and  conse* 
quently  grand-aunt  to  the  children^ 
She  was  the  kindest  of  women>  and 
the  sweetest  of  old  maids.  She  did 
not  attempti  with  her  old-^ikshioned 
habiu  and  ideas,  to  reform  the  ways 
And  manners  of  the  young;  but  she 
entered  into  their  tastes,  and  made 
aUovrance  for  their  feelings  and  their 
manners,  for  which  she  was  repaid 
by  the  tenderest  afiecdon  and  the  most 
watchfol  care. 

As  the  cousins  grew  Out  of  child* 
hood,  Mr  Devereux  found  it  ueces* 
sary  to  alter  his  plan  of  educating 
them  together.  Their  governess  had 
accepted  an  advantageous  pfibr  of  su* 
oerintending  a  limited  establishment 
mr  young  ladies ;  and  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  his  aunt,  made  Mr  De« 
vereux  unwilling  to  deprive  her  of  the 
society  of  both  ttie  little  girls  at  once. 
A  plan  was  therefore  arranged,  that 
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the  eoQsins  sbodld  each  alternately 
be  for  a  year  with  their  former  gover- 
nessy  Mrs  Hartly^  and  with  their 
grand*  aunt  at  Stokely,  until  their  edu- 
cation should  be  completed.  Thus  it 
happened  J  that  during  the  twelve 
months  which  Harry  had  passed  with 
his  guardian,  previous  to  nis  quitting 
him  for  collt?ge,  the  younger  Emily 
had  been  his  only  companion,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  being 
thus  thrown  together,  was  a  growing 
affection  for  each  other.  Fonsonby 
then  thought  that  his  love  for  Emily 
was  the  sweetest,  and  would  be  the 
most  enduring,  feeling  of  his  existence ; 
be  had  cherished  it  during  five  Iour 
years  of  absence,  and  had  beep  proua 
to  feel  that  it  never  was  stronger  than 
at  the  moment  when  he  expected  to  be 
restored  to  her.  All  this  was  true—- 
and  even  now  he  felt  that  sweet  and 
voung  affection  warm  at  his  heart : — 
but  it  was  not  love! — ah  no! — how 
different  from  this  was  the  wild  tu- 
multuous feeling  which  now  swelled 
his  breast,  and  l^tin  every  pulse,  as 
wonfan,  lovely,  full-grown  woman, 
asserted  her  sway,  and  burst  upon  him 
in  all  her  charms ! 

But  not  unchecked  did  young  Fon- 
sonby permit  himself  to  indulge  in  this 
sweet  intoxication ;  severely  did  he. 
take  himself  to  task,  and  yet  be  scarce 
could  say  whence  the  blame  had  arisen. 
He  had  come  nrejiared  to  love  his  own 
long  cherishea  mistress,  yet  ere  one 
wandering  thought  had  sprung  within 
his  breast,  he  had  listened  to  that  voice 
which  could  never  be  forgotten,  and 
gazed  on  those  bewitching  eyes  which 
still  would  follow  him  where'er  he 
went.  Yet  was  it  long  before  the 
youth  would  admit  the  painful,  hu- 
miliating truth,  that  his  first  love  was 
extinguished,  or  bad  never  deserved 
the  name  of  that  omnipotent  passion. 
His  upright  honourable  heart  turned 
with  ptdn  from  the  possibility  of  such 
unfaithfulness,  and  ne  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  danger,  and  resolved  to  struggle 
with  it,  if  it  indeed  existed. 

Thus  passed  the  time  away,  and 
Fonsonby  felt  his  task  becoming  more 
difficult  every  hour,  nor  did  Emily 
Appear  to  aid  him  in  it.  It  was  true, 
she  rather  encouraged  than  checked 
him  in  any  allusion  to  his  youthful 
atudiment;  nay,  she  dwelt  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  minutest  circum- 
sunces  regarding  it,  which  had  been 
^nfided  to  her  by  her  artless  cousin  ; 


and  Harry  thought  she  almost  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  attaching  import* 
ance  CO  them,  at  the  very  time  when  be 
was  wincing  under  the  recollection  of 
his  fetters.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  re* 
concile  this  mischievous  triumph  with 
the  deep  blush  of  pleasure  which  would 
suffuse  her  cheek  when  she  herself  was 
the  exclusive  object  of  his  attention. 
Thus,  as  the  conduct  of  Emily  became 
every  day  a  greater  enigma  to  Fonson- 
by, and  consequently  fixed  more  of  his 
observation,  his  heart  became  more 
and  more  filled  with  her  image.  He 
tried  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  uie  state 
of  her  feelings,  but  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  Her  character  was  much  too 
open,  and  her  disposition  too  generous 
to  admit  the  imputation  of  coquetry, 
and  yet  at  times  her  conduct  was  in- 
consistent— almost  capricious.  Puz- 
zled with  Emily,  and  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  Fonsonby  resolved  to  turn 
from  the  dangerous  contemplation. 
He  would  busy  himself  with  books- 
he  would  only  make  his  appearance 
when  the  assembled  family  party  would 
render  the  meeting  less  dangerous  to 
him. 

It  was  after  having  Uius  absented 
himself  for  some  days,  that  he  chanced 
to  meet  with  Emilv  on  her  return  from 
an  early  walk,  ana  though  he  had  re> 
solved  on  striking  into  an  opposite 
path,  such  is  the  weakness  of  a  lover'a 
forbearance,  that  his  resolution  failed 
him  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  not 
resist  joining  the  enchantress.  He 
even  induced  her  to  prolong  her  walk, 
b^  observing  that  the  day  was  too  in- 
viting to  allow  of  her  returning  to  the 
house,  and  requested  permission  to  ao« 
company  her.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
made  tne  request  than  he  repented  of 
it,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  lady  was 
more  disposed  to  resent  his  unlooked 
for  attention  than  to  accept  of  it. 
"  Fray,  Mr  Fonsonby,"  said  the  pro- 
voking girl,  **  to  what  am  I  indebted 
for  this  unusuid  piece  of  gallantry  ? 
I  rather  think  the  sun  has  shone  quite 
as  brightly  for  this  week  past,  but 
neither  it  nor  any  thing  else  has  been 
able  to  draw  you  from  your  room.  I 
hope  my  absent  cousin  has  had  more 
of  your  thoughts  of  late  than  we  of 
your  company,  or  I  fear  ahe  may  have 
reason  to  repent  of  her  early  prefer- 
enoe.  Does  Mr  Fonsonby  avoid  think* 
ing  of  the  absent,  as  studiously  aa  he 
does  talking  of  them  ?"— *'  What  can 
you  mean,  Emily  ?  Surely  I  have  neyex 
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svoided  tdking  of  yoor  eoosin  when 
an  opportanity  bas  offered." — "  But 
yon  nave  avoided  the  opportunity," 
said  the  saucy  girl»  "  which  comes 
much  to  the  same  thing. — Poor  little 
£roily  !  I  fear  she  runs  much  risk  of 
being  forgotten  idtogether;  and  yet 
it's  no  fault  of  mine,  for  I  am  sure 
when  we  were  tos^ether,  I  reminded 
you  of  her  daily^  hourly— did  I  not» 
Harry  ?"— "  Oh,  Emily !"  exclaimed 
the  agitated  Fonsonby*  grasping  her 
hand,  "  you  do  indeed  remind  me  of 
her,  and  Uiat  so  powerfully,  that  at 
times  I  scarce  know  which  Emily  I  am 
thinking  of  or  speaking  to«  I  look  on 
you  as  I  should  look  on  her !  I  think  of 
you  when  I  should  think  of  her,  and 
wish,  and  wish — what  is  impossible— 
that  there  was  but  one  Emily  in  the 
world  for  me,  and  she  was — "^"  Ob> 
do  not  say  it,  Harry  !"  exclaimed  the 
now  trembling  ^irl,  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  lips,  as  if  to  stop  the  words  she 
dared  not  hear.  "  Come,  come,  I  must 
not  listen  to  this  nonsense. — I  shall  go 
to  Mrs  Hartley's  and  send  Emily  to 
you,  and  then  you  will  have  your  wish^ 
and  I  shall  have  mine;  for  believe 
me,  dear  Harry,  there  is  nothing  I  de- 
sire so  earnestly  as  that  you  should 
continue  tme  to  your  first  affection." 
With  these  words  Emily  returned  to 
the  house,  leaving  Fonsonby  more  be- 
wildered than  ever.  ^'  Nothing  that 
she  desires  so  much  as  that  I  snould 
be  true  to  my  first  affection !"  repeat- 
ed  Harry. — *'  Strange,  unaccountable 
girl !— But  be  it  so— The  task  becomes 
easier  now  that  I  know  that  she  does 
not  love  me.  And  now  I  have  but  to 
school  my  own  heart,  and  avoid  the 
duigerous  pleasure  of  being  alone  with 
this  bewitching  creature  while  she  re- 
mains here." 

.  But  this  schooling  of  the  heart,  Fon- 
sonby found  no  easy  task.  Every 
member  of  the  family  appeared  to 
have  a  plot  to  bring  this  unfortunate 
couple  together.  Even  good  Mrs 
Elisabeth  innocently  lent  her  aid,—- 
she  could  not  make  out  her  evening 
walk  unless  supported  by  an  arm  of 
each  ;  and  when  she  had  reached  her 
accustomed  distance,  ahe  would  urge 
Harry  and  Emily  to  continue  their 
way  a  little  farther,  giving  them  fre- 
quently some  commission  of  benevo- 
lence to  perform,  which  she,  herself 
was  unable  to  accomplish. 
It  was  while  proceeding  one  after- 


poon,  on  a  niission  of  this  nature,  to 
the  cottage  of  an  old  Sootchwonun,  a 
pensioner  of  Mrs  Betty's,  that  Emily 
and  Fonsonby  had  been  induced  topro- 
long  their  walk.  The  evening  was 
sultry,  almost  to  breatblessness ;  and 
as  Emily  leant  on  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion, sbwly  pursuing  their  way,  a 
more  than  usual  constraint  seemed  to 
weigh  on  the  spirits  of  both.  Few 
words  had  been  uttered  by  either,  un- 
til they  reached  blind  Margsret's  door, 
and  they  felt  it  a  relief  when  the  old 
woman  appeared,  seated  in  her  usual 
sunny  corner  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
She  arose,  and  spreading  down  her 
apron,  seemed  prepared  to  welcome 
them  long  before  tne  silent  pair  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  her  to  be  aware 
of  their  approach.  "  Well,  Marga- 
ret, and  how  are  you  to-night  ?"  said 
Emily  advancing;  "  I  have  brought  a 
friend  with  me  to  see  you,  and  you 
must  tell  who  it  is  before  he  speaks. 
You  know  I  always  said  you  was  a 
witch,  Margaret,  and  now  I  am  sure 
of  it,  for  you  rose  to-night  to  receive 
us  before  even  '  Fine  Ear,'  in  ihe 
fairy  tale,  could  have  told  we  were 
coming." 

"  Na,  na.  Miss  Emily,  I'm  no  a 
witch,  nor  as  little  a  fairv,"  said.the 
old  woman;  "  the  gifts  which  witches 
and  fairies  possessed  are  no  bestowed 
on  mortals  now*  a-days ;  yet  God  haa 
given  a  sense  to  the  blind  which  amaist 
maks  up  for  that  which  he  has  seen 
fit  to  deprive  them  of,  and  I  dinna 
think  it  needed  ony  witchcraft  to  tell 
that  it  was  Maister  Harry,  coming  up 
the  loan,  switching  the  thistles  and 
nettles  wi'  his  cane,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  a  laddie,  and  little  Miss 
Emily  would  aye  be  trotUng  after  him. 
His  step  is  no  sae  light  to-night  as  it 
used  to  be  in  ither  days,  and  yet  I 
would  hae  kent  it  amang  a  thousand  1" 
"  Thank  you,  Margaret,  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me  and  my  boyish 
tricks,"  said  Harry,  kindly  shsking 
hands  with  the  old  woman.  *'  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  was  discinlining  the 
thistles  to-night.  I  think  I  might 
have  been  cured  of  that  bad  habit  ere 
now." — "  And  I  thought  sae  too,  Mais- 
ter Harry,  for  ye  may  mind  weel  it 
cost  you  a  sair  heart  when  you  was 
younger  than  you  are  the  daj,  and  you 
nearly  whippy  out  little  Miss  Emily's 
een,  driving  about  you  with  your 
switch— ay,  I  mind  weel  how  you 


btottsht  thi  Aeor  bitrn  in  to  me,  and 
I  GOiudnt  mak  out  which  of  you  had 
got  the  huirt,  for  yott  was  crying  and 
she  was  oomfordng  you— till  the  sweet 
hairn  8aid>  '  Neter  mind,  Harry,  for 
If  I  am  blindi  yott  will  lead  me  about, 
and  promiae  never  to  leare  me ;  and 
I  shall  be  fat  happier  than  poor  old 
Marga^t,  for  she  has  nobody  to  be 
kinoto  her'-^And  then  you  promiaed" 
mm,*^"  Oh,  Marsaret,  yon  must  not  b^ 
^remembering  aU  the  foolish  things  I 
said  and  promised  when  I  was  a  boy," 
laid  Ponsonby,  colouring  deeply)  "one 
gett  wiser  as  they  get  older."—"  A  weel^ 
aweel,  see  that  it  be  sae^  my  young 
gentleman;  but  remember  it's  ae  thing 
whilea  to  be  wise,  and  anithet  to  be 
honest,  and  I  never  saw  muckle  good 
come  of  the  wisdom  that  made  fblk  no 
like  to  hear  of  their  youthfhl  promises* 
^^Bttt  winna  ye  st^  into  the  house. 
Miss  Bmily,  as  ve  used  to  do,  for  I 
feel  an  unco  weight  in  the  air,  and 
I'm  thinking  we'll  no  be  lang  without 
a  shower  ?*'— "  Indeed,"  said  Ponson* 
by,  looking  at  the  sky,  "  it  is  darken^ 
ing  all  round  us ;  Emily,  we  must 
hurry  homeward."  Emily,  who  saw 
that  her  companion  was  impatient 
under  the  ill-timed  recollections  of 
poor  old  Margaret,  arailed  herself  of 
the  threatening  appearance  of  the 
douds,  to  shorten  their  visit ;  so  with 
an  assurance  to  the  old  woman  of 
visiting  her  soon  again,  they  took  their 
leave,  and  left  the  cottage. 

They  were  nearly  two  miles  distant 
from  Uie  Priory,  and  Ponsonby  obser^ 
Ving  the  fast  increasing  darkness,  and 
feeUng  the  sulphurous  oppression  of 
the  air,  began  to  fear  that  the  storm 
would  break  before  they  could  reach 
its  shelter.  He  would  have  urged 
Emily  to  strike  across  the  wood,  as 
afforaing  a  nearer  path,  but  Just  when 
about  to  propose  this  measure,  the  first 
fiash  of  lightning  broke  from  the 
clouds,  and  ne  thought  it  safer  to  keep 
the  open  fields,  even  at  the  risk  of  ex* 
posuie  to  the  coming  rain.  Emily 
was  no  coward,  but  the  rattling  peal 
of  thunder  which  immediatelv  fol« 
lowed  the  vivid  flash,  declared  how 
alarmingly  close  the  denser  vita,  and 
clinging,  pale  and  breathless,  to  her 
companion,  she  felt  the  blessing  of 
having  such  an  arm  to  support  her 
trembling  steps.  "  Lean  on  me,  dear* 
est  Emily,"  said  Ponsonby;  "try  to 
hasten  your  steps;  if  you  can  reach  the 


(Ad  bam  at  tho  endofdii  Add,  It  will 
afibrd  you  shelter  from  the  rain;" 
and  they  quickened  their  pace  wiUi 
Ibis  hope.  But  now  the  clouds  buiat 
at  once  over  their  heads,  die  rain  de« 
acended  In  torrents,  and  when  they 
reached  the  old  bam,  they  found  that 
all  the  protection  thev  oould  gain  wai 
from  the  outer  wall,  tor  the  door  was 
fastened  so  securelv  as  to  resist  all 
Harry *s  most  powerful  attempts  at  for* 
eing  an  entranoe.  In  vain  he  led  hef 
to  tne  most  sheltered  side  of  the  wall, . 
the  violence  of  the  gale  made  it  Im- 
possible for  him  to  screen  her  from  tho 
drenching  rain,  and  Ponaonby  saw 
with  dismay,  her  light  garmenta  wet 
through,  and  clinging  to  her  alender 
form. 

In  a  moment  he  stripped  off  his 
coat,  in  spite  of  Emily's  entieatiea  to 
desist,  and  holding  it  between  her  and 
the  blast,  he  placed  himself  as  a  ftit^ 
ther  shelter  against  its  fury.  At  length 
came  a  flash  of  such  startling  bright* 
ness,  that  Emilv  clung  to  her  compa- 
nion with  convulsive  fear,  and  POnson« 
by  himself  was  thoroughly  alarmed* 
He  drew  the  trembling  and  almost 
lifeless  girl  to  his  bosom,  and  gazing 
earnestly  on  her  pale  face,  he  conjured 
her  to  open  her  eyes  and  look  at  him ! 
— *to  speak  to  him  if  but  a  w<Mrd  I'^ot 
her  silence  and  death-like  paleness  had 
filled  him  with  unutterable  terror.-^ 
''  Emil^ !  you  are  not  hurt  ?— -^you  are 
only  fVightened  ?  *  Oh  say  so,  dearest  I 
speak  to  me  if  it  be  but  a  word  !"— 
"  No,  I  am  not  hurt,  and  I  ought  not 
to  be  frightened,"  said  the  still  trem- 
bling girl;  "but,  dearest  Harry,  that 
flash^that  awful  flash !  it  seemed  to 
fall  so  frishtfully  near  to  where  yoa 
stood.  Oh,  God !  if  it  had  fallen  on 
you !" — and  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  tenderness  and  an- 
guish that  thrilled  to  his  inmost  souL 
"  Emily,  dearest  Emily  !  and  waa  it 
for  me  you  feared?  and  would  you 
have  regretted  me — would  you  have 
grieved  for  me  had  I  been  taken  from 
you  ?— then  grieve  for  me— then  pity 
me  now !  Oh,  Emily  I  believe  me  that 
the  stroke  which  would  have  laid 
me  at  your  f^t-^which  would  have 
purchased  for  me  those  precious  tear% 
virould  be  less  terrible  than  what  I  now 
feel,— the  bitter,  bitter  pang,  that  now 
we  must  part  for  ever !  Yes,  Emily, 
in  this  moment  of  terror,  the  sweetest, 
yet  the  saddest  of  my  lifi^  I  must  be 
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■nowed  to  mik  to  you— te  «t  iH, 
■Ddlbenf  £niil7»I]oT«ymi!«««eep« 
Ij,  fondly  bve  you ! — n§j,  do  not  stop 
me  nofr— idien  I  hftve  md  thii^  I  h&ve 
Mid  all.  Toa  know  my  &ith  is  plkht- 
cd  to  anothar  ;-^I  have  been  rasb^— ^ 
impradent--Munst  mj  will  uttfaith- 
AiL  But  diBDonomabie  or  unprind- 
idedy  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  be-*I 
cannot  oUbr  you  my  heart ;  wortblen 
as  it  ia,  it  ia  the  property  of  another^ 
although  filled  with  your  image  alone. 
Hera  it  ia  to  keep/ or  to  reject;  but 
iaithleaa,  rebellions  as  it  i«^  it  cannot 
be  a  gift  for  tou.  I  now  must  lay  it 
open  to  that  injured  one.  Oh  that  I 
had  never  seen  her^  or  seen  but  her 
alone  I"  He  paused^  overcome  with 
eootending  feelings:  he  looked  at 
Smily,  but  her  countenance  expressed 
no  recoiling  horror— Aere  was  no  cold 
diadain  in  her  tearful  eves ;  she  still 
.  dung  to  him  with  confiding  tender- 
Aessy  and  though  she  wept,  they  did 
not  seem  bitter  tears.  He  clasped  her 
to  his  heart :  he  felt  he  was  beloved, 
and  tasted  for  a  moment  the  deepest 
bliss  this  world  has  to  bestow. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment^^e  next 
he  ahnost  thrust  her  from  him.  "  Oh, 
BmUy  1  do  not  look  upon  me  thus,  or 
I  shall  be  a  villainr  and  he  tore 
himself  shuddering  ftom  her  arms. 
At  this  moment,  the  ydee  of  Mr  !)&* 
▼ereux  was  heard  approaching  them, 
and  Ponsonby  hailea  it  as  that  of  hia 
guardian  angel.  Too  much  agitated 
to  speak,  he  placed  Bmily  in  her  far- 
ther s  arms,  and  was  hastily  retreat* 
ing,  when  his  guardian  caught  him 
by  the  arm.  **  What  has  happened, 
Harry?"  enquired  the  anxious  fa« 
ther ;  "  are  either  of  you  hurt  ?"— 
But  still  receiving  no  reply,  he  looked 
more  suspiciously  at  the  conscious 
pair— -the  truth  appeared  to  burst 
upon  him — *'  Go,  young  roan,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure— '' go 
and  order  the  carriage  nere — it  is  well 
for  some  that  it  is  at  no  great  distance, 
for  neither  of  you  seem  very  able  for 
much  exertion.  It  will  be  well  also 
to  assume  a  little  more  composure  be« 
fore  reaching  home ;  for  there  is  one 
waiting  your  arrival  who  may  as  little 
comprdiend  your  present  agitation  as 
I  do.  Emily,  your  cousin  is  come, 
and  Mrs  HarUey's  carriage  now  waits 
for  you."  Ponsonby  waited  to  hear 
no  more.  Darting  from  his  guardian, 
he  beckoned  for  me  carriage  to  attend 


tbem,  and  plnngfag  tnto  the  wood,  he 
took  a  natn  which  led  him  in  an  op« 
podte  direction  to  the  Priory. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased ;  the  blue 
sky  appeared  once  more,  and  the  laat 
rays  of  the  setting  stan  were  reflected 
from  a  thousand  sparkling  gems,which 
bent  the  heavy  branches  to  the  ground. 
But  the  unhappy  Ponsonby  heeded 
not  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  nor  yet  the 
wetness  of  the  tangled  wood  through 
which  he  forced  his  way.  To  remove 
from  Stokely,  and  fhmi  all  it  conuin- 
ed,  was  the  only  distinct  feeling  of  hti 
heart  Yet  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
and  the  firagrance  of  the  woods,  allay* 
ed  by  degrees  the  fever  of  his  mind, 
and  coolra  his  burning  brow.  U6 
reached  a  summe1^house  in  the  Air« 
thest  part  of  the  wood,  and  resolved 
to  remain  there,  until  all  chance  of 
meeting  with  Emily  should  be  oven 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
seeing  together  the  two  beings  whom 
on  earth  he  had  best  loved  and  most 
deeply  injured. 

Many  were  the  agitating  thoughts 
which  tortured  the  brain  of  Ponsonby 
during  this  anxious  interval;  but 
none  of  them  was  so  painful  as  the 
recollection  of  the  earnest  persuasion, 
by  which  he  overcame  the  reluctant 
tunidity  of  his  young  and  gentle 
Emily,  and  forced  from  her  a  promise 
of  being  his^  and  his  alone;  and  this 
too  witnout  the  permission  of  her 
uncle.  He  well  remembered  that  this 
nromise  was  mutual,  and  could  he 
nesitate  a  moment  to  perform  his  part 
in  it  ?— No !  he  hated  himself  for  the 
very  thought;  and  rose,  determined 
that  the  night  should  not  dose  until 
all  had  been  confessed  to  her  who 
held  his  plighted  faith. 

As  he  drew  nigh  to  the  Priory,  he 
was  thankful  that  the  deepening  twi« 
light  would  conceal  in  some  aegree 
his  agitation ;  but  still  reluctant  to 
enter,  he  sought  a  momentary  respite 
by  passing  into  an  adjoining  shnib« 
bery,  which  surrounded  the  house. 
A  glass- door  from  the  drawing-room 
opened  upon  a  little  lawn,  fringed  on 
both  sides  with  flowering  shrubs,  and 
Ponsonby  knew  that  from  this  open* 
ing  he  could  observe,  whether  the 
room  was  yet  lighted  up,  or  if  the 
family  were  assembled  there.  All  was 
dark  within;  but  his  attention  was 
soon  drawn  to  another  quarter  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  Mr  Pevereux 
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in  earnat  donvenattoii  with  another 
person  at  no  great  diBtauce;  in  the 
next  moment,  he  eaw  the  figure  of 
his  guardian,  with  that  of  his  now 
dreaded  Emily,  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
into  which  he  was  about  to  enters 
Fonsonby  hesitated  for  a  moment 
whether  he  should  approach  them ; 
but  hesitation  came  too  late — he  saw 
that  he  was  observed ;  for  Emily,  the 
jusdy-ofibnded  Emily,  hastily  pulled 
over  her  face  a  veil,  which  till  then 
had  been  thrown  back.  ^*  She  dreads 
to  look  upon  me/'  thought  Harry; 
**  perhaps  she  already  knows  how  un« 
worthy  I  am  of  her— but  meet  we 
must ;"  and  without  farther  delay  he 
advanced  towards  the  bench  upon 
which  they  were  seated. 

His  guardian  arose  to  meet  him, 
and,  with  more  of  emotion  than  of 
anger  in  his  countensnce,  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  agitated  young  man. 
"  Harry,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  at  last.  Shame  and  self* 
reproach,  could  alone  excuse  your  ab- 
sence at  such  a  time ;  but  if  you  are 
forgiven  here,  I  must  not  be  obdurate. 
From-  this  lady  I  have  heaid  ai/— all 
that  r  ought  to  have  heard  from  you 
long  ago;  but  I  will  spare  my  re- 
proaches ;  you  have  a  powerful  advo^ 
cate  in  her  breast,  whom  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  gainsay.  Take  then 
the  heart  you  gained  in  infancy — it 
has  never  wandered  from  you— and 
may  God  bless  you  in  each  other !" 
With  these  woras  he  took  the  trem* 


bling  hand  of  Emily,  and  placing  itin 
that  of  Ponsonby,  he  left  them  there 
alone. 

"  Emily !  Miss  Devereux !  can  you 
forgive  Dae?"  said  Ponsonby  in  ex^ 
treme  agitation,  as  raising  the  passive 
hand  that  lav  in  bis,  he  put  it  to  bis 
lips.—*'  Oh !  call  me  npt  by  so  cold  a 
name,"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  thrilled 
his  soul  with  rapture.  "  Oh,  Harry, 
forgive  my  part  in  4his  deception,  tod 
looK  upon  me!"  said  the  blushing 
ffirl,  as  she  threw  back  the  veil  from 
her  face ;  and  Harry  gazed  upon  each 
well-known  feature,  and  clasped  to 
his  heart  hisonljr  love— his  first  loved 
—last  loved  Emily. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens 
before  Emily  and  her  lover  recollected 
the  hour,  it  was  the  sound  of  music 
in  the  drawing-room  that  first  drew 
their  attention.  '*  It  is  my  cousin 
singing  to  her  fiither,"  said  Emily; 
^*  and  now,  Harry,  you  shall  see  for 
the  first  time  this  dreaded  Emily  of 
whom,  poor  innocent  thing,  we  have 
made  such  a  cat's-paw ;  but  it  was  all 
my  uncle's  doing,  and  I  believe  he 
did  it  as  mudi  to  punish  us  for  our 
fault  as  to  prove  our  afibction."— 
**  Thank  God,  the  punishment  and 
the  probation  have  ended  both  so  hap« 
pily,"  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Oh;£mi« 
Iv,  with  what  unmingled  pleasure 
snail  I  now  listen  to  those  sweet 
words, 

**  Et  Ton  revient  toujours,  toujours 

A  ses  premieres  amours  1" 
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TUX  SarREMACT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  BOMS  NOT  ACKNOWLEDOBS  BY  .THE 
BRITISH  CHRISTIANS  TILL  THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

"  He  fAmeiuibu)  found  here  m  vUn  rtHskxi  (dmpllelty  U  the  btdgt  of  antiquity)  pnMtlMd  by  the 
Briloos s  liring  ■ome  of  them  in  tMooatempC  and  many  more  In  the  ignonnee,  of  worlllY  vuUtleg. 
Bebtotii^e  In  a  religion*  ipun  with  a  ooantr  thread,  though  guarded  withafmer  trimmings  maae 
hasetoue  to  the  tenflee  with  pleailaffceremaniet.io  that  many  who  eould  not  Judge  of  the  goodneia, 
woe  eourtod  with  the  g^udinni  toereofc"— Fullxb. 

The  adroeates  for  what  the  PAptsto 
axe  pleased  to  call  "  Catholic  Eman* 
dpaiioD,"  have  diligently  laboured  to 
jnoTe,  ^at  the  Popish  religion  was 
the  first  form  of  ChrietiaDity  in  these 
.islands.  "  WhateTer,"  says  a  writer 
adToeating  that  canse^ "  any  other  part 
of  the  world  might  have  known  of 
Christianity  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
became  the  settled  and  acknowledged 
head  of  the  dinrch^  this  country,  till 
the  Reformation,  never  had  known 
any  Christian  reU^on,  other  than  that 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Pope." 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  as- 
sertions of  this  description  should 
have  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
.world,  uncontradicted  by  those  who 
have  written  in  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  When  parties  resort  to 
undue  means  to  attsin  the  ends  that 
they  are  endeavouring  to  effect,  and 
do  liOt  hesitate  to  misrepresent  and 
faJsify  history,  we  are  bound  to  doubt 
their  assertions,  and  their  professed 
objects. 

The  earlv  history  of  this  country 
will  shew  oeyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
British  church  was  for  many  centu- 
ries independent  of  any  foreign  su- 
premacy ;  and  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  obtained  a  footing  under  the 
Ang^o-Saxons  in  the  island  of  Britain, 
the  struggle  of  our  British  ancestors 
in  snpDort  of  the  pure  doctrines  of 
their  tmurch,  will  be  found,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  interesting,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  person  who  has 
the  libertj  of  his  country  and  the  ex- 
istence or  our  glorious  constitution  at 
heart. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  Pa- 
pibts  when  they  became  Christians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  the 
faith  of  the  An^Io* Saxons  was  the  first 
form  of  Christianity  in  these  islands^ 
is  disproved  by  authorities  of  un- 
doubted authenticity.  To  maintain 
the  contrary,  is  a  perversion  of  history, 
a  gross  libel  upon  our  brave  and  in- 
d^endent  ancestors,  founded  either 


in  ignorance  of  our  early  history,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  invented  by 
the  authors,  purposely  to  blind  a  few, 
who  may  not  feel  indined  to  dive  in- 
to the  records  of  past  ages,  or  whose 
minds  may  be  so  unconcerned  or  bias- 
sed, as  to  take  every  thing  for  granted 
that  may  be  stated  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  that  now  agitate  the  country. 

It  will  fscilitate  the  means  of  pro- 
ving the  independencv  of  the  British 
church,  by  Uking  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Christians, 
previously  to  the  interference  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  who  introduced 
Christianity  into  Briuun.  It  is  in- 
contestably  proved,  that  the  Britons 
received  among  them  the  cheering 
light  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

In  a  oounti7  so  embroiled  in  in- 
testine warfare,  and  a  continual  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  Ithe  natives,  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  yoke,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  tliat  themissionariesmade 
but  slow  progress  in  converting  the 
natives.  £ven  the  rigid  and  uncom.* 
promising  Gildas*  says,  that  although 
the  Christian  faith  was  but  coolly  re- 
ceived by  the  Britons,  yet  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  by  some,  in 
its  purity,  until  the  time  of  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  under  Dioclesian 
in  the  year  30S. 

When  Constantino  became  the  head 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  he  secured  to 
his  Christian  subjects  in  Britain  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
clergy  prosecuted  their  labours  with 
unwearied  application;  the  remnant 
of  Paganism  and  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion was  almost  wholly  eradicated  from 
the  soil ;  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
church,  which  before  laboured  under 
unheard  of  difficulties  and  oppressions. 
The  British  Christians  removed  the 
edifices  of  wicker  work  appropriated 
for  public  worship,  erect^  churches 
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more  substantial  and  magnificent,  and 
the  clergy  were  treated  with  the  re- 
spect chie  to  their  sacred  character. 

If  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  de« 
parted  from  the  primitiye  purity  of 
ibeir  religious  faith,  as  far  as  the 
churches  of  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not 
wholly  free  fibm  superstition*  Among 
those  who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  to 
visit  the  Holv  sepulchre,  were  several 
Britons ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
■ome  travelled  into  Syria  to  visit  Si* 
meon  Stylites,  who  lived  thirty  years 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  '*  Many  people/' 
says  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
oentury, "  came  to  see  him,  fVom  Spaiui 
Gaul,  and  Britain." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oen« 
tury,  the  Christian  world  was  agiuted 
by  the  doctrines  and  teneU  promul- 
gated by  a  native  of  Britain  call* 
ed  Morgan,  or  Morien,  which  means 
maritime,  and  which  was  translated 
in  the  east  into  GrsMO-Latin  Fela« 
gius. 

Pelagius  received,  it  is  supposed, 
his  rdisious  education  at  a  seminary 
of  leammg  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  at  Caer  Worgan  in  Bri* 
tain ;  and  he  left  his  native  land  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  sometime 
before  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century. 
If  he  subjected  himself  to  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Christian  world  on 
the  score  of  his  religious  opinions,  his 
most  virulent  enemies  £^ve  him  the 
eredit  of  possessing  great  learning, 
mnd  attempt  not  to  fix  a  blot  on  his 
moral  <^araeter. 

It  is  imagined  that  Pelagius  adopt- 
ed, late  in  life,  the  tenets  which  ne 
preadied,  and  that  he  did  not  carry 
them  with  him  from  his  native  coun- 
try. John  Chrysostom,  in  his  letter  to 
Olympias,  from  Armenia,  in  the  year 
405,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  My 
grief  is  great,  on  account  of  Pelagius 
uie  monk ;  think  how  many  crowns 
are  they  worthy  who  stand  undaunt- 
ed, when  we  see  men  who  have  lived 
with  so  much  piety  and  strictness 
drawn  away." 

The  principal  tenets  held  hj  Pela- 
gius, were,  nonbeh'ef  in  theorigtnal  de- 
gradation of  our  nature,  and  irremissi- 
ble  damnation  of  infants  dying  without 
baptism ;  and  that  to  become  better, 
man  has  no  need  of  a  supernatural 
gsace  to  enlighten  him  gratuitouslvy 
but  that  his  own  will  and  r^MQSb  duly 


exercised,  are  suffident  to  devate  him 
to  moral  good. 

Pelagius  was  denounced  by  vrrlt^rs 
of  subsequent  ages,  ar  the  arch-here« 
tic.  Having  disseminated  his  tenets 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  Afria^ 
and  Europe,  he  was  driven  into  exile 
by  Hononus,  his  opiniona  condemDed 
b^  the  councils,  and  his  numerous  dia« 
ciples  proscribed* 

Endcrbie,  in  his  Cambria  Triumpli« 
ans,  follows  Augustine,  Jerome,  In« 
nocentius,  and  others,  in  condemning 
him,  and  condudeshis  remarks  quaint* 
ly  enough ;  ''  All  authors  agree  that 
Pelagius  was  very  learned,  and  the 
title  of  arch-heretic,  which  iseommon- 
Iv  given  to  him,  doth  so  testifie.  I 
think  it  not  convenient  to  set  down  his 
crror^  the  world  being  so  apt  to  broach 
new  doctrines,  lest  any  giddy,  brain- 
dck,  new-moulded  saint  make  use  of 
them,  both  to  the  destruetion  of  his 
own  soul,  and  of  many  other;  the  or« 
dinary  sort  of  people  Y»eing  so  prone  to 
follow  after  new  preadiers." 

There  were  Bntons,  as  wdl  as  per« 
sons  iromdifl^entcountries  of  western 
Europe,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  vi- 
siting Palestine.  To  these  pi^ma 
Pelagius  had  an  opportunity  of  oom- 
municating  his  opinions,  and  Uiev  ha- 
ving imbibed  the  prindples  or  the 
learned  heredarch,  conveyed  them  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  hereticsl 
doctrines  made  connderable  progreaa 
in  the  British  Church.  Bishop  StO- 
lingfleet  seems  however  to  infer,  that 
a  Gaulish  bishop  introduced  the  P^ 
lagian  opinions  into  Britain,  for  he 
says,  "  The  Pelagian  doctrines  brought 
over  by  Agrioola,  the  son  of  Severmnus^ 
a  bishop  of  Graul,  and  a  Pdagian,  had 
infected  the  fdth  of  the  British  Chri*. 
tians  with  its  contagious  influence; 
but  the  Britons,  though  not  prone  to 
embrace  the  perverse  doctrines  so  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  of  divine  grace, 
yet  not  bdng  suffidently  exp^  of 
themsdves  to  confute  the  subtle  and 
pernicious  argumento  of  its  abettors, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  salutary  mea- 
sures of  requesting  the  assistance  of 
the  Galilean  bishops." 

A  synod  was  accordingly  held  in 
Armorica,  to  eonnder  who  were  the 
most  fit  persons  to  undertake  (he  mis- 
sion to  Britain ;  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyea, 
were  deputed  to  re-estabmh  the  true 
faith,  and  to  combat  the  opinions  «f 
tbePd^gians.  Gannon  and  Bldddian^ 


as  tbe  two  liiiliops  ivere  callad  by  tho 
BriloBSy  are  apoken  of  as  eminent  for 
tbeir  aaaetity  and  profound  ■kill  in 
debate.  Tbeir  conduct  endeared  them 
to  tlie  naiiTea  of  Britain^  and,  aa  a 
vmtk  of  respect,  aeyeral  churches  waroj 
in  aubaequent  agea,  dedicated  to  them 
in  the  principality,  particularly  to  Gar* 
BM>n.  The  exertiona  of  theae  misaioD* 
ariea  efiPedoally  cn^hed  the  growth  of 
the  Pelagbn  errors,  and  they  succeed* 
ed>aa  Bcde  aays^  in  reatorix^  in  Britain 
*'  the  honour  of  divine  grace."  Ger<i 
manua  waa  aealoua  in  bis  mission  to 
the  Britona,  and  gave  proof  of  hia  de« 
votioa  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  P^w 
against  the  conquering  host  0/  Picta 
and  Sa3u>n  Pagans,  whom  he  repulsed 
by  raising  the  cry  of  <*  Halduiah !"  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  deoie  maaa 
that  followed  him. 

The  Victoria  Alleluiatica  took  pbee 
in  the  Easter  week  of  the  year  iSO,  at 
a  place  which  now  beaia  the  name  of 
"  Mace  Gannon/'  or  the  Field  of 
Germaan%  near  Uie  village  of  Hope, 
in  Flintdure;  ConstaatittB  of  Lyonsi 
who  wrote  the  life  of  the  Saint  within 
39  yeara  afler  hia  death,  atates,  that 
the  Christianscansht  the  sacred  sound, 
and  repeated  it  with  such  ecstatic  force, 
that  the  hilla  re-echoing  with  the  cry, 
struck  terror  into  the  enemv,  who  fled 
on  all  sides ;  numbers  perished  by  the 
swcvd,  and  numbers  in  the  acyaoent 
river  Alyn.* 

A  column,  with  an  Inscription  re- 
oording  the  event,  perpetuates  the  me« 
mory  of  the  spot  where  the  battle  was 
fou^t 

^e  conduct  of  the  missionaries  in 
thia  a&ir,  has  led  writers  to  infier  that 
they  were  not  oountenanced  or  autho- 
rised hf  the.See  of  Home,  for  it  waa 
in  a  diffiaren  t  way  that  the  agents  of 
the  UnioerHU  dmrck  acted  towards 
the  Pagans,  and  we  shall  presently  soe 
the  Britons  suAring  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustine  the  monk,  from  the  power 
of  the  Saxon  Pagans. 

The  Britons  in  this  island  being  al- 
ready s^arated  from  the  Roman  £m« 
pire,  escaped  the  persecutions  levelled 
against  those,  not  of  the  orthodaxftiUh, 
and  were  at  liberty  to  practise  their 
religion  under  the  superintendence  of 


thehr  own  dagy;  bat  their  bieUureii 
in  Armories,  at  the  eommencement  of 
the  sixth  century,  were  not  so  forta«« 
nately  drcumstanoed.  The  Bretona 
were  at  that  time  surrounded  by  the 
n<Hrth«m  hordes  or  Franks,  who  had 
been  in  part  converted  by  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  and  who  governed  all  the 
towns  and  oitieaadljaoant  to  Armorici^ 
and  levied  tributes  thereon,  payable  te 
the  Prankish  king* 

The  Bretons  were  called  upon  to 
submit  also,  and  pay  the  tribute; 
but  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  had 
the  courage,  or  rather  perhaps,  as  they 
were  drcumstanced,  the  temerity,  to 
attempt  theprcaervationof  their  miopU 
ed  oountry,  small  as  it  was,  from  the 
common  destiny  of  the  rest  of  GauL 
In  this  bold  and  heroic  ccmduct,  there 
was  the  more  danger,  aa  their  Chria* 
tianity  differed  in  some  pointa  from 
that  of  the  Roman  church,  the  pro* 
fessed  religion  of  their  half«oonverted 
neighboura. 

Christians  the  Bretons  had  been 
for  several  1^,  and  probably  ^ 
moat  ardent  in  the  Christian  world; 
they  had  emigrated  to  Gaul  from  Bri* 
tain,  accompanied  by  their  cleigy,who 
possiwed  a  greater  store  of  learning 
and  better  information,  than  those  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  had  set* 
Ued.  The  clergy  purified  the  Chris« 
tian  faith,  until  then  very  defective, 
of  their  aboriginal  brethren;  they 
inculcated  pubudy,  and  without  re« 
muneration,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
inhabitants---dispel]ed  the  clouds  of 
darkneas  that  surrounded  them*— com* 
bated  and  overthrew  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  not  yet  entfarely 
extinct ;  and  as  the  missionaries  pre- 
sented themselves  in  all  places  with  a 
charitable  and  benevolent  design,  ac- 
cepting nothing  from  any  one,  not 
even  food  or  dnnk,f  diey  were  in  9SI 
places  welcome  guests* 

The  dtiiens  of  Rennes,  says  Lobl* 
neau,  in  his  Hist,  de  Bret,  chose  an 
emigrant  Briton  for  their  bishop;  and 
the  Britons  diemsdves  established  bi- 
shops in  the  several  cities  of  their 
adopted  countrv,  where  there  never 
had  been  any  before.  They  formed 
their  religious  establishment  as  they 
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bad  done  the  cMl  one,  independent 
of  any  foreign  power,  and  without 
obtaining  the  sanction,  or  seeking  the 
permission  or  the  counsel,  of  any  po- 

The  superior  of  the  Church  of  Bre- 
tagne  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
neighhouriog  prelates  of  Frank  Gaul, 
nor  did  they  resort  to  the  councils; 
which  drew  upon  them  the  enmity  of 
the  Franks;     The  Metropolitan   of 
Tours,  who  styled  himself  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  country  which  the 
Romans  had  called  Lufi^dunensis  Ter- 
tia,  cited  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  Bre- 
ton, as  residents  within  his  province, 
to  recognise  him  as  their  archbishop, 
and  receive  his  commands.  The  Bre^ 
tons  did  not  conceive  that  the  imperial 
boundaries  of  the  Gaulish  territories  of 
ancient  Rome  had  imposed  the  least 
binding  power  upon  them,  to  aubject 
their  national  church  (transplanted  by 
them  from  their  mother  country)  to  the 
authority  of  a  person  whom  they  nei- 
ther knew,  nor  were  desirous  of  com- 
municating with.    They  were  besides 
not  accustomed  to  attach  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  stati  m  to  the  possession 
of  any  settled  or  fixed  diocess,  but  to 
assign  it  to  the  most  worthy  among 
their  ecclesiastics  or  bishops.    Their 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  unsettled 
and  varying  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional opinion,  was  not  rooted  in  the 
land,  nor  divided  into  portions  by  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  like  that  which  the 
rulers  of  the  eastern  empire  established, 
when  they  made  Christianity  a  politi- 
cal agent  of  government.    The  ambi- 
tioua  and  haughty  claims  of  the  pre- 
late of  Tours  had,  therefore,  no  validi- 
tv  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bretona ;  and  they 
therefore  treated  him  with  contempt 
and  absolute  indiflferenoe.  The  archbi- 
shop excommunicated  them ;  but  still 
he  did  not  disturb  them,  and  his  ful- 
minations  passed  without  causing  the 
least  deviation  from  their  common 
routine  of  life ;  nor  could  they  feel 
any  sorrow  at  being  deprived  of  the 
communication  of  persons  for  whom 
they  felt  no  regard,  and  from  whom 
they  had  already  segregated.    Their 
wants  were  but  few,  and  supplied  from 
the  resources  of  their  isolated  country 
of  adoption. 

The  Romish  church  of  Gaul,  exas- 
perated by  the  pertinacious  conduct 


QMareh, 

of  the  Armoricans,  and  their  inflif- 
ference  to  her  fulmtnations,    raised 
another  enemy  in  the  shape  of  war. 
The  tribe  of  pasians,  who  were  set- 
tled on  the  border  of  the  country  of 
the  Bretons,  became  objecto  of  the 
tender  solicitude  and  protection  of  the 
bishops  and  priests,  who  put  forth 
their  pious  effi>rts,  not  so  much  to 
make  converts  of  the  barbarians,  as  to 
prevent  them  fW>m  receiving  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  from  the  Bretons, 
against  whom,  it  was  hoped,   they 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  made 
to  act  as  auxiliaries  upon  emergencies, 
or  when  the  policy  of  Rome  dictotcd 
such  a  line  of  conduct.    **  Watch  the 
Saxons  with  care;  the  insidious  Britoo 
is  laying  snares  for  them,"  wrote  an 
author  of  that  day  to  Felix,  bishop  of 
Nantes.*    Through  the  vigilance  of 
Felix,  the  Saxons  were  kept  pure  from 
friendship  with  their  neighbours,  the 
r^els  agairiit  prieitiy  power,  the  pro- 
per objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  plunder  and 
cruelty  of  the  barbarous  Frank;  an 
expedition  was  planned  against  the 
Bretons,  and  the  Franks  or  Saxons 
were  employed  in  the  nohie  and  hd- 
nourabk  service  of  the  in/aUibie  vnt- 
versal  church.    The  expedition  was 
commanded  by  the  Frank  king  Hilp- 
rik ;  but  Providence  assisted  the  Bre- 
tons ;  the  whole  of  the  Franks  were 
overthrown  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
anti-Roman  Christian  Bretons,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Velaine. 

Several  times  were  the  Bretons  at- 
tacked, on  account  of  their  religious 
independence,  by  the  potent  chiefs  of 
the  Franks  and  the  Romish  Bishops  ; 
and  every  year,  when  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  provinces  was  assembled,  by 
the  Frank  kings,  the  commander  of 
the  frontier  of  Armories  was  question- 
ed respecting  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Bretona.  "  They  believe  not  in  the 
true  tenets,  they  follow  not  the 
straight  line,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Frank,  at  the  inatigation  of  Rome,  or 
•her  emissaries.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  them,  with  unani- 
mous acclamation ;  and  the  Franks, 
with  their  auxiliaries,  marched  from 
all  parts  of  the  north  of  Gaul  in  the 
direction  of  the  country  of  the  Bre- 
tons. Priests  and  monka  quitted  their 
monasteries  and  their   atudiea,  and 
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laid  aside  their  cowli>  to  tccompanv^ 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  the  soi- 
diersyof  whom  they  were  the  subject  of 
hratal  merriment.  After  the  first  battle 
was  obtained,  the  victorious  Franks 
published,  from  the  camp  of  their  lead- 
er, on  the  river  EU^  or  Blavet,  mani- 
festos concerning  the  tonsures  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  lives  of  the  monks  in 
Brittany,  enjobiing  them  to  imitate 
in  future  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Romish  church,  which,  in  resem- 
hfauioe  of  the  Roman  empire,  arroga- 
te the  title  of  Universal,  or  Catho- 
Kca.* 

The  Britons,  in  the  island  of  Bri- 
tain, defeated  and  deprived  of  their 
inheritancea  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danish  hordes,  interrupted  not  the 
schemes  of  Rome ;  nor  did  they  essay 
to  convert  their  pagan  neighbours,  the 
unlawful  possessors  of  their  country ; 
they  made  no  effort  to  conciliate  their 
enemies,  or  to  enforce  any  of  those 
^ans  which  the  Church  of  Rome  call- 
ed insidious,  when  the  preaching  of 
die  word  of  God  proceeded  not -from 
her:  they  entered  not  into  commu- 
nion with  them  so  long  as  the  Saxons 
possessed  a  foot  of  land  in  the  country. 
The  children  were  brought  up,  and 
taught  from  their  earliest  infancy,  to 
hate  and  despise  the  Saxons,  as  a  peo- 
ple not  Dossessing  one  saving  princi- 
ple, and  to  consider  them  as  their 
mortal  and  deadly  enemies.  Their 
resentment  against  foreign  usurpation 
and  tyranny,  and  their  care  of  their 
personal  safety,  and  remnant  of  coun- 
try, occupying  their  whole  attention, 
left  them  not  the  inclination-  to  con- 
tract any  tie  of  friendship  with  their 
persecutors.  The  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, or  Ban-choir,  the  Great  Choir, 
and  St  David,  or  Mynwy,  were  the 
schools  of  divinity  which  furnished 
missionaries  for  Irdand  and  Bretagne, 
and  their  brethren  in  the  island  of 
Britain,  but  the  Saxons  derived  no  be- 
nefit from  Uiem. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ssxons  had 
conquered  the  finest  part  of  England, 
the  See  of  Rome  was  about  to  be  filled 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able 
of  its  bishops,  who  allowed  no  bounds 
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to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
under  the  banner  of  Christ.  It  is  said 
that  Gregory  the  Great,  previously  to 
his  being  raised  to  the  papacy,  saw 
some  Anglo-Saxons  exposed  for  sale 
by  a  merchant,  (probablv  a  Dane,)  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  end  ne  became  in« 
terested  in  their  appearance ;  he  en- 
quired from  what  country  they  came, 
and  he  was  answered.  From  the  isle  of 
Britain.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  send 
inissionaries  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  he  collected  young  men 
of  that  race,  of  whom  his  agents  made 
monks,  and  they  were  taught,  or  ra- 
ther steps  were  taken  to  teach  them, 
the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  that  they  might  be  capable 
of  teaching  their  countrymen  in  their 
native  tongue.  However,  whether  the 
Anglo-Saxons  proved  refractory  or  not 
in  tne  service  to  which  it  was  wished 
to  train  them,  Gregory  altered  his  de- 
termination, and  sent  Romans  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  souls. 
At  the  head  of  this  mission  was  Au- 
gustine, a  Benedictine  monk.  The 
mission,  on  its  way  to  England,  be- 
came greatly  discouraged  in  cotitem- 
plating  the  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
considering  that  they  were  about  to 
encounter  the  savage  and  fierce  man- 
ners of  a  barbarous  and  heathen  peo- 
ple, with  whose  language  they  were 
totally  unacquainted,  and  to  whose 
manners  they  were  utter  strangers. 
They  judged  it  prudent,  therefore,  to 
proceed  no  farther,  and  deputed  Au- 
gustine to  return  to  Gregory,  and  re- 
E resent  to  him  their  difficult,  if  nOt 
azardous  situation ;  but  Gregory  re- 
teenstrated,  and  the  monks  were  at 
last  persuaded,  if  not  compelled,  un- 
der a  vow  of  obedience,  at  last  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  journey.    • 

Augustine  having  enlisted  some 
Franks  in  Gaul,  professiog  the  Roman 
faith,  to  accompany  him  and  his  col- 
leagues as  interpreters  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, arrived  in  England,t  in  the  year 
697,  with  about  forty  persons ;  and  he 
rapidly  succeeded  in  converting  many 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  consecrated 
his  first  church  at  Eant-wara-byrig, 
or  Canterbury,  where  he  fotind  the 


*  Hist,  de  Bretagne  par  Lobineau. 

-f*  If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  considered  tlie  Christians  of  Britain  as  dependent 
upon  her,  Augustine,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  would  have  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  not  in  Kent^  the  kingdom  of  the  pagans,  who  appeared  so  terrible  to  the 
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remainB  of  OM  formerhr  beboging  to- 
the  Britons,  but  of  wnich  thej  Ind 
been  deprived  by  tbe  Saxons. 

The  prosperous  success  of  the  mis- 
sion  induced  Augustine  to  write  to 
Gregory  for  a  further  supply  of  priests. 
**  The  harvest  is  great,  (wrote  Augus* 
^ne,)  and  the  labourers  are  no  longer 
sufficient."  A  fre^h  number  of  ec- 
clesiastics came  overhand  they  brought 
with  them  all  things  requisite  for  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  church, 
says  the  historian,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  relics,  bulls,  and  aispensa* 
tions. 

While  Augustine  was  toiling  to  con« 
vert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Chriatian 
church  among  the  Britons  was  prose« 
cuting  its  labours  and  its  ends  with 
roeritorious4>erseveranoei  and  promul- 

gating  the  pure  word  of  God  out  of  tbo 
criptures,  uneontaminated  by  the 
traditions  or  the  doctrines  emanating 
from  the  fanciful  visions  of  the  fanati- 
cs members  of  the  Church  of  Rome* 
The  British  church,  however,  waa 
not  permitted  much  longer  to  exist  as 
au  independent  estabU^mentj  free 
from  the  persecutions  of  her  perseva* 
ring  rival.  Augustine  had  already  sua* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  Pallium  from 
Rome,  and  he  installed  himself  pri* 
mate  of  the  church  in  England,  His 
ambitious  views  already  impelled  him 
to  seek  to  become  the  metropolitan  of 
the  whole  island,  if  not  of  Gaul  also* 
In  one  of  his  dispatches  to  Rome,  he 
puts  the  following  brief  and  emphatio 
question  to  his  patron  Gregory :  '*  Qua- 
liter  debemus  cum  Gslliarum  et  Bri« 
tannorum  episcopis  sgere  ?"  How 
must  I  act  towards  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  the  bishops  of  the  Britons  } 
"  As  for  the  bishops  of  Gaul,"  re- 
turned Gregory,  ''  I  have  not  given, 
nor  do  I  give  thee  any  authority  over 
them.  The  prelate  of  Aries  has  recei^ 
yed  from  me  the  pallium ;  I  cannot  de- 
prive him  of  his  dignity :  he  is  the 
nead  and  the  judge  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
it  is  forbidden  thee  to  put  the  scythe 
of  judgment  in  another's  field.  But 
the  bishops  of  the  BHtuh  race  I 
confide  wholly  to  thee ;  teach  the  ig- 
norant, strengthen  the  weak»  aitd 
chastise  the  bad,  at  thy  pleasure." 

The  difference  that  the  pontiff  made 
between  the  Gauls  and  the  Cambrians 
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will  be  understood,  wbeu  U  m  reool<« 
lected  that  the  latter  were  separatists 
or  schismatics ;  they  were  given  over 
like  the  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  they 
were  aa  nothing,  worse  than  nothing, 
in  the  ey«8  of  Home.  If  they  had  been 
pagans,  some  commiseration  would 
nave  been  afforded  to  them ;  but  no ! 
they  were  Christians,  who  did  not 
countenance  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome;  they  treated  her  arrosant 
threats  with  indiflerenice,  and  derided 
her  insolent  assumption  of  pre-enii« 
nence. 

These  unfortunate  Cymry,  the  ra« 
mains  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
too  high-minded  to  brook  ihat  forced 
and  ignominious  incorporation  to 
which  the  Gauls,  Italiantj  and  other 
nations,  had  lubmitted  opon  the  ir- 
ruption of  the ''  Northern  Hive,"  bad 
retired  gradually  to  the  inaeeeastble 
comer  of  their  ancient  country  j  they 
had  lost  all  but  their  God,  their  lan- 
guage, (that  de«r  language,  to  which 
tney  dung  a  thousand  iimea  men 
closely  than  the  Anglo-Saxcma  did  to 
theirBi*)  and  wild  Wake ;  or  as  Tali»- 
sin,  one  of  theur  ancient  barda,  (wlio 
lived  about  the  year  6<>0,)  laya, 

«<  £u  tier  a  folant, 
A*u  biaith  a  gadwant, 
£a  tir  a  gollant 
Ond  gwyllt  Wallia!** 

Augustine,  by  an  express  mesaaffe^ 
communicated  to  the  clergy  of  m 
Cambrians  the  order  4o  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign  ardibiahop, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  ang^  of  Rom^ 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  Saxona,  her 
instruments.  That  he  might  mora 
powerfully  impress  upon  ihem  the 
lawfulness  of  his  haughty  demand,  hm 
appointed  a  eonferenee  on  the  bvika 
of  the  Hafred,  or  Severn,  the  debalidi* 
able  land  between  the  two  natioii8» 
The  meeting  waa  held  in  the  open 
air,  under  t&i  canopy  of  a  huge  and 
venerable  oak ;  Augustine  again  called 
upon  the  British  dergy  to  conform  to 
the  religious  principles  dictated  by  the 
usages  of  Romoj  for  the  Britons  diffifr- 
ed  with  the  Romans  in  the  cel^ration 
of  the  feast  of  Easter ;  they  kept  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Asiatic  churches,  from 
the  14th  to  the  90th  dayof  the  month  ; 
but  the   Romans,  i^reeable  to  the 


*  Tbe  language  of  the  Saxons  became  mixed  with  that  of  their  coDqueror& 
Cambrian  tongue  exists  to  this  day,  pure  Irom  all  mixture  of  Saxon  or 
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ma  Kmom  imuea  toopc 
ly  in  nipporting  the  ti 
■Ml  «lagT.  He  eadiil 
Scnm  bira^  who^  he 


MkoBe  CeBMflf  kepttoet  fttllvtl  from 
Ike  l«di  to  tlie  91tt«  They  did  not 
cnfene  edibecr  emong  tiie  clergy,  or 
the  toneme ;  the  traditionB  of  Rome 
wae  nol  eonntenaneed^  eod  they  acted 
in  olfaer  itepects,  m  Bede  stye,  con« 
tnry  to  the'nnity  of  the  church. 
Angtntine  tikewise  inaitted  npon  their 
Mhoiirimi  to  him,  and  npon  their 
employing  ihemselTes,  nnder  his  in« 
floentinl  protection,  in  converting  the 
An^o-Saxone.  In  support  of  his  ha< 
rangn^  iM  reeorted  to  a  scheme  which 
had  been  often  practised,  and  whidi 
had  a^dom  ftiiled  to  operate  beneficiaU 
the  views  of  the  Ro> 
\  eadiilsited  a  min  of 
pretended,  was 
Ufnd,  and  restored  him  to  sight;  but 
MMier  the  Roman's  etoqnenee,  nor  hie 
B,  inilnenoed  the  Camhrians  to 
tiMlf  ancient  creed,  or  their 
8|iMt  of  ind^cndenee.  How« 
e?er,  the' Cambrians,  in  order  to  con« 
cert  measores  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  monk,  proposed  a  fbrther  conftr* 
cnee,  and  they  teqnired  time  to  con-i 
sdt  ike  great  body  of  theb  brethren, 
withont  whom  they  dedared  they 
wonld  eng^  to  enter  into  no  terms. 
Ibis  was  conceded  by  him,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  consulted  their  learned 
divines ;  and  eeren  British  bishops,  of 
great  knowledge,  were  deputed  by  the 
general  body  of  tiiie  clergy  to  meet  Aa« 
gnstine.  The  prond  Roman,  when 
they  approached  him,  disdained  to  rise 
from  bis  seat,  and  this  mark  of  con« 
tempt  wounded  them  at  the  very  iSrst. 
Reeoodliation  became  ont  of  the  aues* 
don,  and  they  behaved  as  hangntily 
88  he  did,  nntnimonsly  determining 
to  letect  every  proposal.  They  were 
told  by  Attgnstine  tnat  in  many  things 
they  aeled  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  wbole  Cathofic  church ;  but,  said 
he,  **  if  ye  will  submit  to  me  in  three 
things:  to  observe  Easter  at  the  pro- 


per time  ;  to  administer  baptism,  by 
which  we  are  bom  again,  agreeablv 
to  the  rule  of  the  Roman  church ;  ana 
join  with  us  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Saxons,  ye  shall  be  home  with  in 
other  respects  in  which  ye  difl^  from 
ns."— "  We  will  never  acknowieclee," 
said  Dinoth,  the  spokesman,  who  had 
disputed  with  great  gravity  and  leam« 
ing,  and  defended  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  of  St  David,t  *^  the  pre- 
tended  rights  of  Roman  ambition,  any 
more  than  those  of  Saxon  tyranny.  We 
owe  to  Uie  Biahop  of  Rome,  as  to  all 
Christians,  the  submission  of  frater- 
nal charitv ;  but  as  for  obedience,  we 
owe  it  only  to  God,  and  after  God,  to 
oar  venerable  superior  the  Archbishop 
of  St  David,  who  ia  nnder  God  our 
spiritual  director :  besides,  we  ask,  why 
have  those  who  boast  of  having  con- 
verted the  Saxons,  never  reprimanded 
them  for  their  violence  against  us,  and 
their  usurpations  over  us  ?" 

Augustine's  only  answer  was,  a  de« 
finitive  summons  to  the  Cambrian 
clergy  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
archbishop,  and  to  sasiBt  him  in  con- 
verting their  enemies.  They  replied 
unanimously,  '*  That  they  would  never 
be  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship 
with  the  invaders  of  their  country,  so 
long  as  they  should  not  have  restored 
what  they  had  unjustly  possessed 
themselves  of;  and  that  as  for  the 
man  who  would  not  rise  before  them 
when  he  was  their  equal,  they  would 
never  make  him  theit  superior."— 
"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  prelate  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  a  threatening 
tone,  **  you  shall  have  war  with  ene- 
mies !  Since  you  refuse  to  teach  the 
wa^  of  life  to  the, Saxon  nation,  that 
nation  shall  shortly  come  to  teach  you 
tbeway  ofdeath.  J 

A  snort  time  only  had  elapsed 
when  the  chief  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tribe,  (Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northum- 


•  Hamphiy  Llwyd*8  Breviaiy; 

f  Or  Caerleon  ;  for  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  as  te  which  was  the  seat  of  the 

metiDpolitiin.  Dewi,  or  St  David,  had  removed  from  the  Utter  place  to  M ynwy,  or  Mene- 
via,  litaated  in  a  wild  and  solitary  part  of  Wales,  against  the  will  of  many  of  the  ec- 
cksSaatics,  who  patronised  the  see  or  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  which  was  the  Silurian  oapi- 
taL  It  fell  into  decay  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Oiraldus  Cambrensb  says^ 
that  in  hb  time,  1180,  it  displayed  marks  of  its  fbrmer  magnificence.  He  speaks  of  its 
"  splendid  palaces,  which  once  emulated,  with  their  gilded  roofs,  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
for  it  was  orighiaUy  built  by  the  Roman  princes,  ana  adorned  with  stately  edifices,  a  si- 
gantic  tower,  nameioua  baths,  ruins  of  temples  and  theatres,  surrounded  with  waUs, 
whidi  are  in  part  stiU  extant ;  here  we  still  see^  within  and  without  the  walls,  subterrane. 
oos  buildings,  aqueducts,  vaulted  caverns,  ana  stoves  so  artfuUy  constructed,  as  to  con- 
vey heat  through  secret  and  imperceptibls  pores.  *' 
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berUnd,)  who  still  were  pagans^  came 
down  from  the  north  country  with  an 
immense  army  towards  the  district 
where  the  conference  had  been  held. 
The  monks  of  Bangor  having  in  re« 
membrance  Augustine's  threat,  quit- 
ted their  monastery  in  great  conster- 
nation, and  fled  to  the  Cambrian  army, 
which  was  suddenly  assembling  under 
Brpchmael,  Prince  of  Powis.  The 
Welsh  force  was  defeated  by  superior 
numbers,  and  in  the  rout  which  en- 
sued, the  pagan  victor  observed  a 
number  of  men,  singularly  habited, 
without  arms,  and  all  kneeling.  He 
was  told  that  they  were  the  people  of 
the  great  monastery  praying  for  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen.  "  If  they 
are  crying  to  their  God  for  my  ene- 
mies," replied  the  pagan,  *'  then  they 
fight  against  us,  though  without 
arms ;"  and  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred,  to  the  number  of  200,  or 
as  some  say  of  2000,  for  we  are  as- 
sured that  there  were  2100  monks 
in  the  monastery,  700  of  whom  per- 
formed the  service  at  three  intervals  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  the  chief  of  which  had 
spoken  in  the  fatal  appointment  with 
Augustine,  was  utterly  destroyed; 
**'  And  thus,"  says  Bede,  "  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Pontiff  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  wretches  who  dis- 
dained the  offer  of  eternal  salvation, 
were  chastised."  At  this  time,  it  is 
supposed,  the  religious  communities 
were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up, 
and  the  priests  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  resided  in  specified 
districts. 

Several  ages  after  this  sanguinary 
expedition,  there  were  friends  of  the 
Roman  church  whb  blushed  for  her 
being  concerned  in  it,  and  in  several 
manuscripts  falsified  the  original  his- 
torian's account,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Augustine  died  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  with  the  Britons  and 
the  massacre  of  the  monks  ;  for  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Drs  Goodwin  and  Ham- 
mond, (see  Hist  Brit.  271,)  that 
Qtiamvis  ipso  (Augustino)  jam  multo 
ante  tempore  ad  caelestia  regna  trans- 
lato,*  have  been  fraudulently  interpo- 
lated. Augustine  was  old  at  that  pe^ 
riod,  but  he  lived  at  least  a  year  after 
the  massacre  which  he  had/oretold^ 

The  Welsh  princes,  roused  at  this 
devastation  committed  by  Ethelfrith, 


combined  their  forcea,  and  routed  him 
with  immense  slaughter,  so  that  he  did 
not  long  remain  without  being  cbaa- 
tised  for  his  ambition  and  crueltv. 

The  successors  of  Augustine  did  not 
relinquish  the  hopes  of  compelling  the 
Cambro-Britons  to  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome.  They  even  extended 
their  pretensipns  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  church  of  Ireland,  which  was  as 
independent  as  the  Briiiah  of  fo- 
reign supremacy,  and  so  zealous  for  the 
faith,  that  the  island  was  called  the 
Land  of  Saints :  but  this  merit  was  of 
no  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mish priests  ;  it  was  not  Christianity, 
but  slavery,  they  cherished  in  others 
Bede  says  that  the  following  message 
was  sent  to  the  Irish :  "  We,  deputies 
from  the  Apostolic  See  to  the  western 
regions,  once  foolishly  believed  in  your 
island's  reputation  for  sanctity ;  bitt 
we  now  know,  and  can  no  longer 
doubt,  that  you  are  no  better  than  the 
Britons." 

.  Augustine  also  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  Scots  as  auxiliaries,  and  he 
wished  them  to  join  with  the  Roman 
church  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of 
Easter,  and  other  ceremonies,  and  to 
ackoowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome ; 
but  he  met  with  a  refusal  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cambro- Britons.  Bede 
endeavours  to  excuse  their  errors  by 
observing,  *'  that  in  the  remote  part 
of  the  world  in  which  they  Uved,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Roman 
decrees,  and  only  taught  their  disci- 
ples out  of  the  writings  of  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles."  This  sublime 
panegyric,  unwittingly  bestowed  by 
the  venerable  Bede,  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  the  An ti- Ro- 
man church :  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  l^;endary  tales  and  ro- 
mantic traditions  of  Rome. 

Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustine, complains  that  the  Scots  were 
equally  obstinate  with  the  Britona  of 
Wales  in  opposing  the  customs  of  the 
Universal  Church.  The  Bishop  says : 
*'  We  thought  the  Scots  in  no  way 
differed  from  the  Britons  in  tlieir  b^ 
haviour;  for  Bishop  Dagammon  co- 
ming to  us,  not  only  refused  to  eat 
with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast 
in  the  same  house  where  we  were  en- 
tertained." The  British  Christians,  we 
are  also  told,  hesitated  not  to  eat  and 
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drink  with  the  pagan  Saxony  bat  de- 
clined to  hold  oomtnunion  with  them 
after  they  became  converted,  on  ac« 
eoant  of  their  idoktrous  mode  of  wor- 
ship. 

In  664,  a  conference  of  the  Scots 
clergy  was  held  at  the  monastery  of 
Sheaneshalcb,  near  Whitby,  before 
King  Osway,  on  the  subject  of  the 
feast  of  Easter,  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Colman,  the  head  of  the 
Scotdi  church,  defended  the  obser- 
▼mnce  of  Kaster,  and  cited  the  example 
of  St  John  and  the  Eastern  church- 
es ;  but  the  Romish  party  pleaded  that 
of  Rome,  derived,  as  they  alleged^ 
from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Colman 
was  asked  by  the  king  if  it  was  true 
that  Christ  said,  "  Thou  art  Peter^ 
and  npon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  ^ates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,  and  to  thee  will 
I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?"  and  after  obtaining  admis* 
sions  from  Colman  to  certain  catego- 
rical questions,  the  king  said,  "  Then, 
inasmuch- as  Peter  is  the  door-keeper, 
r  would  not  oppose  him  on  any  acr 
count,  but  rather  yield  him  all  obe- 
dience^ lest,  when  1  come  to  the  gates 
of  heaven,  I  find  them  shut  against 
me  by  him  who  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
keys-^' 

Colman  being  overpowered  by  the 
Romans,  returned  to  his  coUesgue, 
to  consider  Uie  propriety  of  submitting 
to  the  Romish  church,  or  maintaining 
their  independence  and  right  of  judg- 
ment ;  he  had  the  example  of  the  bar- 
butras  revenge  of  that  church  upon 
the  Cambro-Britons,  and  the  same 
might  be  the  fate  of  his  own  church. 

Colman  lived  but  a  short  time  after 
this  synod,  (and  his  successor  was  one 
who  inclined  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mands of  Rome).  Bede,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rancorous  hate  towards  all 
those  who  opposed  the  Romish  ordi- 
nances, nudces  candid  concessions  fa- 
vourable to  Colman  and  his  associates. 
"  They  lived,"  he  says,  "  in  the  most 
ftuffl  and  plain  manner,  supporting 
themselves  by  their  own  labour ;  their 
vrealth  was  their  cattle ;  what  money 
was  presented  to  them  they  gave  free- 
ly to  the  poor ;  their  conduct  was  so 
devout  and  discreet,  that  they  brought 
religion  into  so  high  repute,  that  a 
clergyman  or  monk  was  everywhere 
received  with  joy."  **  In  short,"  says 
the  historian,  ''  th^  were  so  devout 
to  the  cure  of  men's  souls,  that  they 


were!  free  from  every  tincture  of  ava- 
rice and  regard  of  earthly  ppsseHion."  • 

The  Britons,  even  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  still  retained  their  old  usage  of 
refusing  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the 
observance  of  Easter  at  the  proper 
time,  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
the  Romish  church.  About  twenty- 
five  years  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  735,  Elvod,  or  Elbodius,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Bangor  and  pri« 
mate  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales. 
He  in  a  great  measure  brought  the 
Britons  to  act  in  conformity  to 'the 
Romish  observance  of  Easter,  though 
the  other  bishops  opposed  the  inno- 
vation ;  and  on  the  rumour  of  dispute, 
the  Saxons  made  an  irruption  into  the 
province  where  the  opposition  had 
manifested  itself.  The  Cambro-Bri- 
tons however  opposed,  and  obtained 
a  decisive  victoiyover  them,  at  Coed- 
Marchan,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 

In  777,  to  avert  the  evils  of  a  fo- 
reign war,  the  Prince  of  Deheubarth, 
or  South  Wales,  sanctioned  by  his 
authority  the  alteration  of  the  reli- 
giotra  customs  as  to  the  observance  of 
Easter  and  the  clerical  tonsure ;  but 
this  attempt  irritated  the  public  fed- 
ing  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  prince 
wasdain  in  a  tumult.  This  spirit, 
however,  became  gradually  weaker: 
the  princes  found  it  a  matter  of  po- 
licy, for  the  safety  of  the  remnant  of 
their  country,  to  submit,  however  gall- 
ing it  might  be  to  them,  to  the  arro- 
gant demands  of  Rome,  and  at  last 
she  could  number  vassals  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  strenuous  of  her  oppo- 
nents among  nations.  This  conformity, 
however,  was  but  partial ;  for  Arch- 
bishop Usher  seems  to  think,  that 
West  Wales  (which  of  all  other  parts 
was  most  violent  against  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  Roman 
church)  stood  out  yet  longer ;  for  it 
appears  from  the  Greek  life  of  St  Chry- 
sostom,  that  certain  religious  men  who 
dwelt  in  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  re- 
paired from  the  utmost  borders  of  the 
habitable  earth  to  the  Eastern  metro- 
polis in  the  days  of  Methodius,  (who 
was  patriarch  from  84S  to  847,)  to 
enquire  as  to  certain  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, and  the. perfect  and  exact 
computation  of  Easter.  It  is  inferred 
from  hence,  that  the  British  isles  are 
referred  to,  and  that  the  grand  dis- 
pute which  had  cost  so  much  blood, 
nad  not  yet  been  settled,  and  that  the 
Britons  were  more  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy,  if  any,  of  thQ 
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Ea9t«ni,  Iftther   duoi  the  Western 
church* 

At  length  he  Roman  charch  in 
the  ninth  century  succeeded,  and  the 
Chriatian  world  sunk  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Rome ;  and  through  a  hmg 
sneoeMion  of  ages,  the  insidious  arti- 
fices of  the  priesthood,  by  checking 
the  efforts  of  human  genius,  enfeeblea 
the  power  of  invention  and  the  fa- 
culty of  thought  degraded  the  intel^ 
leotual  powers  of  man,  and  almost  an* 
xuhilated  the  very  essence  of  freedom 
and  liberty* 

The  disputes  between  the  dinrdies 
may  appear  upon  a  cursory  glance  to 
be  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but  small 
events  produce  great  measures  when 
they  are  connected  with  the  liberty  of 
a  people,  and  the  probability  of  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  power.  Thedemr 
and  the  nation  saw  that  they  should 
be  allowed  no  opinions  of  their  own ; 
they  were  called  upon  to  yield  implicit 
and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  in- 
fallible decrees  of  Rome.  The  vene* 
Table  names  of  the  sagea  of  their  church 
were  treated  with  irreverence  and 
seom ;  the  ashes  of  men,  eminent  for 
their  learning,  were  scattered  on  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  aa  their  flocks,  whom 
they  were  suppoaed  to  protect,  were 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  foieign 
tyrant.  Now  that  we  can  look  back 
on  the  daric,  ruinona  empire  of  the 
Romish  church,  the  conauct  of  the 
Cambrians  in  battling  against  the  en- 
croaohmenta  of  that  church,  daima 
the  gratitude  and  the  admiration  of 
the  Protestant  world. 

The  poems  of  the  Welsh  bards,  from 
the  Conquest  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, abound  with  eutting  and  saiw 
castic  remarks  against  the  deigyof 
the  Romish  church;  and  a  cnrioua 
poem  is  still  in  existence,  which  free- 
ly oensures  the  clergy  of  the  British 
diurch  for^not  being  more'.vigilant  in 
protecting  the  people  from'  the  ciafry 
priests  of  the  Romans.  It  evidently 
proves  that  the  people  had  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  latter  church.  The 
poem  18  proved  to  have  been  in  exist* 
enoe  in  the  ISth  century,  but  at  what 
time  it  was  written  antiquarians  db 
net  agree.  Admitting,  however,  that 
it  was  written  as  late  as  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
at  its  highest  pitch  of  power  and  mag- 
nifieenee,  there  were  men  in  Wales 
bold  enough  to  dedare  to  the  world, 
that  an  indiBpcndeDl  and  pure  HMmef 


Christianity  had  eiisted  ia  the 
belbre  the  Chnieh  of  Rob 
its  supremacy* 

Gwae  offeriad  byd, 

Ni  angrdftia  gwyd, 

Ki  pr^etiiS) 

Ni  waichddv  ti  gail 

Acevynfagaii} 

Ni*aanilia, 

Ni  ddifrr  «  ddefaid» 

RhM  qleiddiau  Bbuvtiniad^ 

AJk  ion  gloppa. 

.  The  subatance  of  which  exinetie-* 
Woe  be  to  the  priest  who  Mprovea  net 
vice,  who  preaohea  not,  who  prutseta 
not  hiafold,  thou^  bebeaahepherd^ 
who  neither  attends  to,  nor  guaida  hia 
sheep  from  the  vrdvea  of  Rmne»  with 
hia  knobbed  sta£ 

There  were  eight  Roman  aucoesaoie 
of  Auguatine  before  the  aooessimi  of 
a  Saxon  to  the  primacy  of  Cauceihury* 
The  Anglo*Saxons,  fSmr  ages,  were  the 
most  abject  slaves  of  B0me.  The 
sucoesaora  of  the  pirates,  Hengiat  and 
Horsa,  became  the  bearers  of  gilded 
crosses  and  crosiers^  instead  of  the 
massy  battle-axe.  Their  amlataaii 
was  to  have  around  them  an  araay  of 
Benedictine  monks;  theyeotecmed  the 
consecration  of  a  monastery  as  one  of 
the  most  triumphant  acta  of  their 
reign ;  and  an  event  of  that  descrip* 
tion  was  celebrated  with  most  goigeona 
pomp. 

The  good  tindentanding,  howevsiv 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  became  weakev:  the 
shame  of  dependence  waa  gradualljr 
fdt>  and  they  no  longer  remitted  their 
largesses  to  Rome.  Then  did  the 
Saxons  become  in  te  eyeaof  the  Re- 
man church,  what  the  Camfariaaahad 
been,  rebels  against  her  suptematy. 
She  became  meit  deadly  enemy,  and 
leagued  herself  against  them :  ahe 
flattered  and  encouraged  a  fineignaad 
ambitious  enemy  against  them,  as  she 
had  formerly  done  agpdinet  the  Cambee- 
Britons.  She  furnished  the  Normaa 
invaders  with  the  consecrated  buinen 
of  the  cross,  which  had  been  formerly 
given  to  the  Saxons  againat  the  Bri* 
tons,  and  freely  bestowed  upon  the 
Normans,  in  the  name  of  St  Petet^ 
(^and  what  has  she  not  done  end  gives 
in  hia  name,)  the  goods  and  the  bodlee 
of  the  conquered  ;  and  since  they  had 
ceased  to  be  her  slavea,  she  did  aD 
in  her  power  to  make  them  the  bende* 
men  of  those  who  would  become  tri« 
btttary  to  her  avariciona  and 
domioieni 
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ne  Sixott  ehnith  heome  xmdet 
ihe  Nomiaiis  annHillatedy  and  Sazim 
England  could  no  longer  boast  of  a 
rin^^Ie  Saxon  bUhop.  The  land^  the 
wealUi,  the  diurch^  and  Uie  Saxons 
themaelTea,  became  wholly  Norman 
property.  Hie  Saxons,  barbarians  as 
they  were  treated  by  the  Conqueror, 
haa  disappeared  ihnn  the  face  of  die 
kingdom  as  a  free  and  independent 


Che  Cambrians,  when  England 
coold  no  longer  famish  wealth  for 
oonquest,  came  in  fbr  their  share  <^ 
oppression,  and  the  successors  of  the 
&«tard  d^itoned  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  which  lay  heavily  on  the 
Saxons.  While  the  Normans  sent 
yearly  tributes  to  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  all  thetr  tiolence,  all  their 
aggressions,  passed  in  the  eyes  of  Rome 
as  just  and  lawful ;  but  the  resistance 
of  the  unfortunBte  objects  could  never 
be  regarded  with  Christian  charity ; 
Uiey  were  considered  presumptuous, 
rebellious  sons  of  Satan.  The  inva- 
der slew  the  Cambrian  clergy,  mutt* 
lated  them,  or  cut  out  their  tongues, 
and  the  Churchof  RomeexcuseditalL* 
The  letters  addressed  by  Llewelyn 
and  David,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  John, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (transla- 
tions of  which  are  published  in  War- 
rington's History  of  Wales,)  exhibit 
the  dreadful  situation  of  the  princi- 

Sity  under  the  Normans.  The  Prince 
iwelyn  alleges,  "  that  although 
the  kingdome  of  England  be  vnder 
the  speciall  protection  of  the  See  of 
Borne,  and  with  speciall  loue  regard- 
ed of  the  same ;  yet  when  the  Lord 
the  Pope,  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  shall 
mderstand  of  the  great  damages  which 
are  done  vnto  vs  by  the  Englishmen, 
to  wit,  the  articles  of  the  peace  con- 
duded  and  sworne  vnto,  violated  and 
broken,  the  robbing  and  burning  of 
the  churches,  the  murtbering  of  eo- 
deaiasticall  persons,  as  well  religious 
as  secular;  the  sUnghter  of  wom«i 
preat  with  child,  and  children  suck- 
ing their  mother's  brests;  the  des- 
troeing  of  hospitals,  and  houses  of  re- 
gion; killing  the  men  and  women 
nrofessed  in  the  holie  places,  and  euen 
before  the  altars ;  we  nope  that  yoor 
Fatherhood,  and  the  said  Court  of 
Borne,  will  rather  with  pittie  lament 
our  ease,  than  with  rigour  of  punish* 
ment  augment  our  sorrow..  Wno  they 
be,  which  are  delited  with  bloodshed 


and  warre.  Is  manlfestlie  apparent  by 
their  deeds  and  behaviour;  for  we 
would  line  quietlie  upon  our  owne  if 
wemightbesu£Pered;  but  theEnglish- 
men  coming  to  our  countrie,  did  put  all 
to  the  sword,  neither  sparing  sex,  agCj 
sicknease,  nor  any  thing  regarding  our 
aacred  places,  the  like  whereof  the 
Welshmen  neuer  committed.  Wehave 
put  ourselues  in  armour,  being  dri- 
uen  therevnto  by  necessitie :  for  we 
and  our. people  were  so  oppressed, 
trodden  vnder  foote,  spoiled,  and 
brought  to  slauere  by  the  king  s  offi* 
eers,  oontrarie  to  the  forme  of  the 
peace  concluded  againat  iustice,  none 
otherwise  than  if  we  were  Saracens  or 
lews."  The  Prince  concludes  by  cau- 
tioning the  archbishop  sgainst  giving 
credit  to  slander  and  falsehood;  '*  for 
even  as  in  thehr  deedes  they  have  and 
do  oppress  us,  so  in  their  words  they 
will  not  sticke  to  slander  us,  laieing  to 
our  charge  what  liketh  them  best* 
Therefore,  forasmuch  as  they  are  aU 
waies  present  with  you,  and  we  absent 
from  you,  they  oppressing,  and  we 
oppressed,  we  are  to  desire  you,  euen 
for  his  sake  from  whom  nothing  is  hid, 
not  to  credit  men's  words,  but  to  exa* 
mine  their  deedes.  Thus  we  bid  your 
holiness  farewell  Dated  at  Garth 
Celyn,  in  the  Feast  of  S.  Martine." 

llie  same  prelate  wrote  a  secret  let- 
ter to  David,  the  brother  of  Prince 
Llewelyn,  and  which  may  be  found  in 
the  same  history.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  serve  to  shew  the  motive 
of  David  for  writingto  the  archbishop. 
The  latter  in  his  letter  says,-*-''  First, 
That  if  for  the  honor  of  God  ( juxU 
debitum  crucis  assumptie)  he  wiU  go 
to  the  Holie  Land,  he  shall  be  pro* 
uided  for  according  to  his  degree,  so 
that  he  doo  not  returne,  unlesse  he  be 
called  by  the  king :  and  we  trust  to 
entreat  the  king  to  prouide  for  his 
child.  4  Item,  we  feare  (whereof  we 
be  sonde)  vnlesse  you  doo  agree  to 
peace,  we  most  certenlte  will  aggrauate 
the  sentence  ecclesiasticall  against  you 
for  your  faults."  To  which  the  t'9U 
lowing  noble  and  extraordinary  reply 
was  made  by  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
princes  of  Arthur's  royal  stock:— 
"  When  he  (David)  is  disposed  to  see 
the  Holie  Land,  he  will  doo  it  for 
God's  sake  voluntarilie,  not  by  such 
enforcement  against  his  will ;  because 
he  knoweth  enforced  seruiee  not  to 
please  God ;  and  if  be  hereafter  ahaU 
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for  deuotion  see  the  Holie  Land,  that 
is  no  cause  fot  euer  to  desinherit  his 
offspring,  but  rather  to  reward  them. 
And  for  that  neither  the  prince  nor 
his  people,  for  colintrie  nor  for  gaines, 
did  mooue  warre,  inuading  no  man's 
lands,  but  defending  their  oune  lands, 
lawes,  and  liberties ;  and  that  the  king 
and  his  people,  of  inueterate  hatred, 
and  for  covetonsness  to  get  our  lands 
inuading  the  same,  mooved  warre: 
wee  therefore  see  our  defence  is  iuste 
and  lawful],  and  herein  wee  trust  God 
will  helpe  vs,  and  will  tume  his  re« 
uenge  upon  destroiers  of  churches; 
who    haue    rooted  up   and   burned 
churches^  and  taken  out  both  all  sa- 
craments and  sacred  things  from  them, 
killing  priests,  clarks,  religious,  lame, 
dumbe,  deaffe,  yonglings  sucking  their 
mother's  paps,  weake  and  impotent, 
both  man  and  woman,  and  commit- 
ting all  other  enormities,  as  partlie  it 
appeareth  to  your  holinesse.    Where- 
fore God  forbid  that  your  holinesse 
should  fulminate  sentence  against  anie, 
bat  such  as  hath  doone  such  things. 
We  who  haue  suffered  all  these  things 
at  the  king's  officers'  hands,  doo  hope 
at  your  hands  reroedie  and  comfort ; 
and  that  you  will  punish  such  church 
robbers  and  killers,  who  can  defend 
themselues  no  wales,  least  that  their 
impunitie  be  cause  and  example  for 
others  to  do  the  like.    Uerie  manie  in 
bur  countrie  doo  much  marucU  that 
vou  counselled  vs  to  leaue  our  oune 
land,  and  to  go  to  an  other  man's  lands 
iamong  our  enemies  to  line ;  for  seeing 
we  cannot  haue  peace  in  our  owne 
land,  which  is  our  oune  risht,  much 
lesse  should  be  quiet  in  an  other  man's, 
amongst  our  enemies.    And  though  it 
be  hard  to  line  in  warre  and  peril], 
harder  it  is  to  be  Ttterlie  destroied  and 
brought  to  nothing;   especiallie  for 
Christians,  seeking  else  nothing  but 
to  defend  our  owne,  being  by  necessi- 
tie  driuen  therevnto,  and  the  greedie 
ambition  of  our  enemies. 

"  And  your  holinesse  told  vs,  that 
you  had  fulminated  sentence  against 
all  that  for  hatred  or  gaines  doo  hin- 
der the  peace.  And  it  appeareth  eui- 
dentlie  who  doo  war  for  these  causes, 
the  feare  of  death,  the  feare  of  impri- 
sonment, the  feare  of  perpetual]  pri- 
son, the  feare  of  disinheriting,  no  keep- 
ing of  promise,  couenant,  grant,  nor 
charter,  tyrannical]  dominion,  and 
raaniemore  like  compel!  vs  to  be  in 
Warre;  and  this  we  shew  to  God  and 


[[March, 

to  your  lordahipi  denring  your  godlie 
and  charitable  helpe." 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  document- 
ary evidence,  these  alone  would  and 
do  manifestlv  prove  the  countenance 
which  the  Cnurch  of  Rome  afforded 
the  Normans  against  the  Welsh.  The 
latter  were  poor ;  their  armies  did  not 
glitter  in  the  sun,  arrayed  in  sumptu- 
ous armotur ;  they  formed  but  a  sorry 
contrast  with  the  gorgeously- attired 
Normans.  The  Court  of  Rome,  at 
that  time  the  most  avaricious  of  all 
others,  could  not  regard  as  Christians 
the  poor  and  persecuted  Cambrians ; 
it  counted  as  nothing  their  woes,  their 
patriotic  heroism,  that  heroic  conduct 
which  their  contemporary,  who  was 
nearly  allied  to  themselves,  acknow- 
ledged and  admired;  for  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says,  "  The  men  of  Eng- 
land fight  for  gain ;  the  Welsh  for  li- 
berty :  the  former  seek  to  have  more ; 
the  only  desire  of  the  latter  is,  not  to 
lose  the  little  they  have,  and  to  keep 
the  poor  corner  that  is  left  to  them.' 

The  Normans  practised  the  same 
system  in  Wales,  as  they  had  in  Eng- 
land amon^  the  Saxons ;  they  declared 
the  Cambrian  clergy  heretical  and  an- 
tichristian,  in  order  that  they  might 
strip,  disperse,  and  proscribe  them, 
and  make  themselves  roasters  of  the 
souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  van- 
quished. 

In  Henry  I.'s  reign,  the  bishops  of 
Wales,  who  had  become  gradually  re- 
conciled to  Rome,  complained  heavily 
to  the  Pope  of  the  usurpation  and  spo- 
liation of  their  national  churches  by 
men  of  a  foreign  language— men  in  no 
way  religious,  as  they  stated,  but 
grossly  irreligious  and  ignorant.  The 
Pope  would  not  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints, and  never  could  be  made  be- 
lieve, that  the  men  who  had  recon- 
quered the  Peter  pence,  were  not  the 
best  judges  of  what  was  benefidal  for 
the  souls  of  the  Cambrians. 

The  reiterated  complaints  of  the 
Cambrians  having  been  of  no  avail, 
they  took  the  law  and  dispensation  of 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  and,  as 
Roger  Hovendon  says,  "  drove  away 
by  armed  force  the  foreign  race  of 

J»riests,  and  who  disposed  of  the  church 
ike  a  private  patrimony."  One  Herve, 
a  semi- military  priest,  common  in 
those  days,  was  appointed  Bisho]^  of 
Bangor.  He  drew  the  sword  against 
the  Cambrians,  (as  an  ancient  author 
bath  it,)  and  issued  daily  anathemas 
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igftiDBt  theiD^  and  at  {he  sanije  time 
gare  them  battle  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  composed  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
soldiers  in  ^  pay.  The  Cambrians 
.would  not  submit  to  be  both  excom- 
municated and  slaughtered  without 
resistance.  They  defeated  the  bishop's 
force,  killed  one  of  his  brothers  and 
many  of  his  men,  and  compelled  them 
to  take  flight.  Henre  went  to  the 
kio^,  who  congratulated  him  upon 
havmg  snfiered  for  religion;  and 
Pope  Pascal  wrote,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  letter  to  the  King  (of  £ng« 
land)  recommending  him  to  favour. 
For,  after  the  death  of  hia  brother,  he 
and  his  followers  had  been  expelled 
from  his  bishopric  "  by  the  feropity 
and  persecution  of  the  barbarians"* 
Eight  Cambrian  chiefs,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  appealed  to  the  Pope 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  foreign 
robbers,  whom  the  English  or  Nor- 
mans quartered  upon  the  country,  un- 
der the  names  of  priests  or  bishops. 
These  bishops  of  another  country,  said 
they,  hate  us  and  our  country  ;  they 
are  our  mortal  enemies;  can  they 
then  be  interested  about  our  souls? 
We  know  that  they  are  placed  among 
us  as  in  ambuscade,  to  discharge  their 
shafts  at  our  backs,  and  excommuni- 
cate us  at  the  first  order  they  receive. 
Whenever  an  expedition  is  preparing 
in  England  against  us,  the  Primate 
suddenly  interdicts  that  part  of  the 
country  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
vade ;  our  bishops,  who  are  his  crea- 
tures, hurl  their  anathemas  against 
the  people  collectively,  and  against 
the  chiefs  who  rise  at  their  head  by 
name,  so  that  such  of  us  as  perish  in 
defence  of  our  homes,  for  tne  salva- 
tion of  our  common  country,  fall  ex- 
communicated and  cursed.t 

Giraldus  informs  us,  that  when  he 
travelled  through  Wales,  with  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  as  an  interpreter,  to 
preacn  the  crusade,  they  excommuni- 
cated Owen  Cyveiliac  merely  for  not 
waiting  on  the  prelate;  and  a  few 
lines  farther  on,  in  liis  Itinerary,  he 
gives  the  prince  credit  for  every  vir- 
tuous and  honourable  feeling. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Cam- 
brian church  in  the  12th  century, 
and  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  those  who  did  not 
buccumb  to  her  commands,  and  feed 
her  rapacious  appetite.  Every  com- 
passionate and  generous  mind  must 


feel  for  the  situation  and  the  sufi^- 
ings  of  the  Cambrians  under  the  biu 
ter  thraldom  of  Rome  and  the  Nor- 
mans. At  a  time  when  faith  in  the  Uni* 
versal  Church  prevailed  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  will  easily 
be  imagined  what  an  engine  of  power 
the  conquerors  directed,  when  they 
had. in  the  van  of  their  army  the  ana- 
themas and  fulminations  of  Rome  at 
their  command.  The  noble  robbers, 
when  they  invaded  the  territories,  aifd 
possessed  themselves  of  the  homes 
and  inheriunces  of  the  inhabitants, 
wielded  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  dealt  out  utter  damna- 
tion upon  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  miserable  population ;  at  once 
wresting  from  them  their  lives,  and 
the  hope  of  future  happiness  in  ano- 
ther world.  The  Churdb  of  Rome 
compounded  with  the  invader  for  the 
spoil  of  the  vanqiushed,  and  partici- 
pated with  him  in  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  men 
would  address  and  supplicate  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome  (the  Pandorean  box 
from  whence  all  these  evils  emanated) 
against  such  insufferable  wrongs:  their 
own  generosity  induced  them  to  hope, 
that  the  Pope,  the  miscalled  Vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  would  commise- 
rate their  pitiable  situation.  But  pity 
and  charity  were  not  the  ruling  im- 
pulse in  the  bosom  of  that  church, 
and  her  head;  the  pure  stream  of 
Christianity  had  lost  itself,  for  a  time, 
in  a  mighty  swamp  of  tradition  and 
priestcraft. 

The  only  dispute  in  the  British 
church,  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  as  to  its 
supremacy,  was  between  the  prelates 
of  that  church  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  latter  insisted  upon 
being  the  supreme  head,  and  the 
Welsh  would  acknowledge  no  one 
but  the  Bishop  of  St  David.  Giral- 
dus Cambrensis,  a  Norman  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  but  who  had  been  brought 
up  and  educated  among  the  Welsh, 
felt  as  they  did :  he  knew  that  if  the 
Welsh  could  not  prove  or  support  their 
right  of  national  election,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  receive  strangers  and 
enemies  as  confidants  of  their  religi* 
ous  thoughts,  which  was  unsupport- 
ably  galling,  and  probably  the  i«ost 
cruel  of  the  tyrannies  infiicted  by  the 
conquest.  Giraldus  was  elected  by  the 
Welsh    clergy   Bishop  of  St  David 
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more  than  mm,  igviuit  the  will  of 
tb«  metiopoUtaii  of  Canterbury  and 
the  kiogy  and  hU  election  as  often 
aonulleu*  *'  Nefer,  while  I  Hve/' 
Mid  King  Henry,  "  will  I  suffer  the 
Welsh  to  havesn  archbish(^."  Giral* 
due  spent  many  years  in  contesting 
the  point,  and  made  seTeral  journeys 
to  Bome  to  proTe  the  supremacy  of 
hia  dioeess,  and  the  legality  of  his 
eleetion.  Poor  Giraldns  had  nothing 
to  back  his  suit  but  old  worm«eaten 
meoids.  His  opponent  had  bags  well 
atored  with  gold,  and  mighty  promises 
in  reTersion*  When  was  it  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  withstand  the 
glittering  and  preetous  metal  ?«*the 
Tnality  of  that  church  has  been  for 
ages  proverbiaL 

Giraldtts,  of  course,  lost  his  suit, 
and  Cambria  her  primacy.  He  retired 
into  seclusion,  having  refused  three 
bishoprics  and  an  archbishopric  in 
Ireland,  offered  to  him  by  Henry,  for 
this  reason,  as  he  declares :  <'  I  re- 
fused, because  the  Irish,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Welsh,  will  never  take 
or  accept  for  their  bishop,  unless  com- 
pelled by  Tiolence,  a  man  bom  out  of 
their  country." 

The  conduct  of  Giraldns  madeagreat 
impression  upon  the  Welsh  princes, 
and  it  became  a  subject  of  interest 
in  the  nation,  and  among  the  chiefs 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  •'  Our  country/*^  said  the 
Prince  of  Powis,  '<  has  sustained  great 
eonfiicta  against  the  English,  yet  ne* 
yer  has  any  one  been  so  daring  against 
Ihem  as  he  of  8t  David ;  for  he  with* 
atood  their  king,  their  primate,  their 
priests,  all  of  them,  for  the  honomr  of 
Wales."  And  at  a  feast  held  at  the 
court  of  Llewelyn,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  native  princes  of  Wales,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  (where  the 
Normans  had  not  penetrated,)  a  bard 
rose  and  took  up  his  harp  to  celebrate 
the  self-devotion  of  Giraldns ;  of  him 
who  hsd  stood  up  against  all  the  power 
of  England^  in  the  cause  of  St  David 
and  the  Welsh.  *'  Long  as  our  conn- 
try  shall  last,"  said  he,  in  extempo- 
rary verse,  "  let  his  noble  daring  be 
told  by  the  songster's  voice  and  the 
writer's  pen.** 

Thus  terminated  the  honourable 
struggle  of  the  Cambrians  in  support 
of  their  national  church.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  and  gratification  to  a  native 


of  the  prindpaHty,  to  find  that  theaoi* 
eient  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  coun« 
try  valued  and  respected  ^  conduct 
and  private  worth  of  Giraldns,  in 
maintaining  the  hopeless  eause  of  a 

nle  who  had  for  ages  fought  brave* 
^ ,  >ut  unsuccessfuUv,  sgainat  fatali* 
ty  and  superior  numbers. 

It  mav  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
the  Cambrians,  subsequently  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  independency,  bore 
the  yoke  of  the  Romish  faith  with 
reluctance  and  imnatienoe,  inasmuch 
aa  when  the  Rerormation  dawned, 
and  afterwarda  broke  forth  with  so 
much  fervour  under  the  protection 
of  a  descendant  of  their  ancient  priii« 
ees,  Henry  VIII.,  they  became,  al* 
moat  to  a  man,  Protestants ;  and  with* 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be 
added,  that  taking  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  population,  there 
will  be  found,  comparatively,  a  small* 
er  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
principality  6etn^  natives,  than  in  any 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

A  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  Mon* 
sieur  A.  Thierry,t  for  his  candid  and 
honourable  testimony  in  support  of 
the  Welfth  character,  and'pariicularly 
for  the  following  passage,  among 
others  of  equal  merit  :-*'*  Thus  dit* 
appeared  from  the  whole  island  of 
Britain,  excepting  only  the  small  and 
barren  country  of  Wales,  the  race  of 
the  Celts^  Cambrians,  Lcegrians,  and 
Britons,  properly  so  called,  of  whom 
part  had  emigrated  directly  from  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  and 
part  had  come  into  Britain,  after  a 
stay,  longer  or  shorter,  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul.  These  feeble  remains  of  a 
great  people  had  the  glory  of  keeping 
possession  of  their  last  comer  of  ter« 
ritory  against  the  efforts  of  an  enemy 
immensely  superior  in  numbers  and 
resources,  often  vanquished,  but  never 
subjugated,  and  bearing  through  the 
course  of  ages  the  unshaken  convic* 
tion  of  a;  mysterious  eternity  reserved 
for  their'  name  and  their  language. 
This  eternity  was  foretold  by  the 
bards  of  the  Welsh,  Arom  the  first 
day  of  their  defeat ;  and  whenever,  in 
after  times,  a  new  invader  crossed  the 
mountains  of  Cambria,  after  the  most 
complete  victories,  his  captives  would 
repeat  to  him,—*  'Tis  all  in  vain; 
thou  canst  destroy  neither  our  name 
nor  our  language.'      Fortune,  bra^ 
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▼eiy,  and,  abore  idl>  Ae  uhneof  ihe 
countiy^  formed  of  roeks^  kkes,  and 
sands,  jiiatifled  these  predietionsy 
which,  though  rash  ones,  are  a  re* 
markable  eridence  of  Timrous  imagi« 
nation  in  the  Httle  people  who  daral 
to  make  them  their  national  creed." 

In  tracing  this  sketch  of  the  His* 
fmj  of  the  British  Chmrch,  die  fw- 
tienoe  of  the  reader  is  probably  ex« 
hansted.  Justice,  bowerer,  cannot  be 
done  the  subject  within  Ae  limits  to 
which  it  must  be  confined.  Manj  im« 
porttnt  and  interesting  events  haTe 
been  but  slishtly  touched  upon,  and 
many  entirely  omitted*  SufSctent^ 
howerer,  haye  been  produced,  to  con- 
Tince  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  an<- 
cient  British  Church,  during  the  first 
nine  centuries  after  the  birth  of  our 
SaTiour,  was  independent  of  the  spl- 
ritual  dominion,  or  rather  the  tyran* 


ny,  of  tho  Cburai  of  ni0Bi6>  9i  of  my 
other  eirthly  power ;  and  that  when 
tile  Cambro-Britotts  did  submit  to  tho 
yoke,  it  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  die 
nation,  and  brought  on  by  the  exertion 
of  mere  brute  force  on  tho  part  of  tho 
Anglo-Normans.  Aplainandumtdom- 
ed  statement  of  facts  is  here  submitted 
to'thepublic,  eyery  word  of  which  isin- 
contestablyproyed  by  history.  Theeha- 
racter  of  the  Church  of  Rone  requires 
no  comment ;  and  let  our  legistoton 
beware  how  they  sacrifice  the  manifold 
blessings  reaped  at  the  ReformatioB,  in 
order  to  appeaae»  for  a  time  only,  the 
brawlings  of  a  set  of  furious  dema- 
gogues, who  haye  nothing  to  lose,  bat 
eyery  thing  to  gain^  by  a  oonmlsion 
in  the  constitution. 

Htwbl. 
Owynedd,  10th  F^  18S9. 


TAILOfiS. 


Thebb  is  a  sapient  saying  in  fre« 
quent  use»  the  origin  of  which  being 
scarcely  known,  iu  correct  meaning 
has  been  long  and  universally  nmiuw 
derstood.  The  saying  to  which  we 
allude  is,  that  "  nine  tailors  make  a 
man."  The  erroneous  construction  of 
this  apMOphthegm  has  produced  much 
unmerited  indignity  to  that  class  of 
being*  termed  tailors ;  whereas,  in 
fa^  if  recognised  in  a  proper  yiew, 
it  ought  to  raise  that  order  to  an  ele« 
Wtion  ikr  above  any  other  description 
of  persons.  The  true  reading  of  it  is, 
that  a  oondave  of  tailors,  consisting 
perhaps  anciently  of  nine,  and  even 
now  (considering  the  great  division  of 
fashionable  labour  ^  comprising  a  num- 
ber  not  much  smaller,  does,  by  its  joint 
efforts,  make,  or  casATs,  that  creature 
called  "  a  man."  That  such  has  been 
the  primitive  signification  of  the  max* 
imj»  now  ^pJied  with  horrible  ingra* 
titude  in  contempt  of  so  useful  a  fira* 
temity,  may  be  gathered  from  the  oW 
servationa  of  every-day  life. 

It  would  be  su&cient,  without  en* 
tning  into  deuil,  and  without  quoting 
the  learned  authority  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  to  ask  the  reader  if  he* 
ever  marked  Uie  contrast  between  the 
sheepiah  and  awkward  apprentice  of 
aonae  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  any 
little  ooontr  y  town,  one  hundred  milee* 
distent  from  London^  when  he  firal- 
starts  on  his  important  journey  to  the 


metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  attend** 
ing  lectures  at  Guy's  or  Thomas's, 
and  the  same  being,  when  he  returns 
to  his  friends,  after  a  twelvemonth's 
absence  ?  And  if  there  be  a  remarkable 
and  advantageous  contrast,  whereby  is 
it  produced  r  Not  by  the  difierence  in 
dimate,^nor  by  the  change  of  society. 
— ^nor  by  the  increase  of  science. — No ! 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  Promethean  talent 
efaStultz. 

But  to  be  more  minute.  There  is 
nothing  upon  earth  that  is  of  so  much 
utility  to  men  in  general  as  fine  clothes. 
A  splendid  equipage,  a  magnificent 
iiouse,  may  draw  the  gaze  of  idle 
paasera,  and  excite  an  occasional  in- 
quiry. But  who,  that  has  entered 
taverns  and  coffeehouses,  has  not  per- 
oeived  that  the  ratio  of  civility  and 
attention  from  the  waiter  is  regulated 
by  the  dress  of  his  various  customers  ? 
Any  stranger,  elegantly  and  fashion- 
ably attired,  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  deference,  politeness,  and 
even  credit,  in  every  shop  he  enters ; 
whereas  the  sUanger,  in  more  homely, 
<tt  lera  modish  garb,  ia  really  nobody. 
In  truth,  the  gentleman  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  crowd  only  by  the  cut  of  his 
uowsers,  and  he  carries  his  patent  of 
nobility  in  hiscoat*lap.  And  to  whom 
does  he  owe  this  index  of  his  identity, 
but  to  his  deapised  and  much  calum« 
«iated  tailor? 

But  it  is  not  merely  deferent  and 
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respect  which  the  genias  of  yonr  tailor 
produces.  Absolute  admiration  is  the 
result  of  his  industry.  Not  the  celes- 
tial plumage,  and  impalpably  fine  and 
silken  web  of  angels'  wings,  more  dis- 
tinctly denote  that  they  are  habitants 
of  a  higher  sphere,  than  does  the  ex- 
quisite^ turned  and  un  wrinkled  flow 
of  a  first-rate  surtout  point  out  the 
wide  difference  between  him  who 
wears  it^  and  the  ragged  wretches  who 
pollute  his  atmosphere  by  their  vici- 
nity. If  he  take  a  flight  from  the 
metropolitan  emporium  of  fashion, 
and  alight  in  some  distant  village,  he 
is  gaped  at,  with  astonished  admiration, 
by  crowds  of  inexperienced  bumpkins, 
and  addressed  with  a  lowly  humility 
approaching  almost  to  idolatry.  From 
whom  does  he  derive  his  attributes  of 
divinity  ?  They  are  the  inspirations 
of  his  tailor. 

There  is  not  a  metamorphosis  in  all 
the  pages  of  Ovid  so  wonderful  as  that 
which  the  great  magician  of  the  shears 
and  thimble  is  capable  of  effecting.  If 
there  be  the  most  unpleasant  dispro- 
portions in  the  turn  of  your  limbs — 
any  awkwardness  or  deformity  in  your 
figure,  the  enchantment  of  this  mighty 
wizard  instantly  communicates  sym- 
metry and  elegance.  The  incongruous 
and  unseemly  furrows  of  your  shape 
become  smoothed  and  harmonized; 
and  the  total  want  of  all  shape  is  im« 
mediately  supplied  by  the  beautiful 
undulations  of  the  coat,  and  the  grace- 
ful fall  of  the  pantaloons.  And  all  this 
is  by  the  potency  of  your  tailor.  His 
necromantic  skill,  unlike  that  of  too 
many  practisers  of  supernatural  arts, 
is  exercised  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world :  and  whilst  Circe  transformed 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  brute 
beasts,  tne  benevolent  enchanter  of  our 
day  transforms  brute  beasts  into  hand- 
some and  attractive  men.  Nay,  had 
Olympus  been  furnished  with  a  tailor, 
Brotheus  would  have  had  no  necessity . 
to  burn  himself  to  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  ridicule  from  the  gods 
on  account  of  his  deformity. 

But  he  who  is  most  indebted  to  this 
manufacturer  of  elegant  forms,  is  the 
lover :  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  this 
sort  of  person  is  dreadfully  enormous. 
After  he  has  riveted  the  gaze  of  his 
mistress  upon  his  charming  figure, 
drawn  forth  sighs  of  admiration  for 
his  remarkable  elegance,  excited  the 
most  tender  perturbations  by  the  grace 
of  his  movements,  and  finally  acquired 
a  complete  surrender  of  her  heart  by 


the  striking  interest  of  his  attitude 
when  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  igno- 
rantly  and  presumptuously  ascribes 
this  to  his  own  intrinsic  qualities, 
without  ever  remembering  that  the 
abilities  of  his  tailor  are  the  sole  source 
of  all  his  success.  The  very  being, 
who  has  endowed  such  a  man  with  all 
his  attractions,  rests  contented  with 
the  payment  of  his  bills,  (if  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  that); 
whilst  the  other,  by  the  power  of  fas- 
cinations so  procured,  obtains  a  lovely 
wife  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
SU)  vas  rum  vobis,  &c. 

Such  is  the  skill  of  that  wonderful 
being,  the  tailor,  that  his  transforma- 
tions are  not  more  extraordinary  than 
sudden.  The  time  which  is  occupied 
in  thus  new-moulding  thehuman  frame 
is  really  trivial  compared  with  the 
stupendous  change  wnich  is  literally 
wrought.  It  is  true  the  soul  may 
remain  the  same,  but  a  new  body  is 
actually  given  to  it  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  vestiary  talent :  And  this  is 
what  we  have  always  believed  to  be 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  metem- 
psychosis of  Pythagoras. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  tailor's  art  has  no  power  over  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal  portions 
of  our  nature.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  men,  the  developement  of 
whose  mental  faculties  has  been  so 
vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  leave  room 
for  supposing  that  they  possessed  no 
mind  at  all,  assume  the  expression  of 
much  intellectual  acumen  by  the  as- 
sistance of  clothes  cut  in  a  peculiar 
style ;  and  we  have  known  the  turn 
of  a  coat  collar  have  more  effect  in 
giving  a  man  a  wise  andknowing  look^ 
than  a  score  of  bumps. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  effect  of  the 
tailor's  skill,  on  mankind  in  general, 
has  been  better  known  among  the  wise 
Romans,  than  among  the  less  honest 
and  more  ungrateful  generations  of  our 
own  period.  When  a  Roman  emerged 
from  the  imbecility  of  infancy,  and  the 
unnoticed  or  despised  occupations  of 
boyhood,  the  great  and  momentous 
era  of  his  life,  when  he  should  be  first 
entitled  to  mix  on  equal  terms  in  the 
grave  discussions  of  age,  push  forth  his 
active  ambition  into  scenes  of  bustle 
and  commotion,  aspire  to  infiuence  the 
destinies  of  nations  by  election  to  pub- 
lic offices,  or  look  forward  to  be  the  lead- 
er, of  victorious  armies,  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country,  was  not  marked  by 
the  imperative  laws  of  the  common* 
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wealth  with  splendid  entertainments 
and  sumptuous  festivities.  The  only 
thing  that  was  rigidly  exacted  by  cus- 
tom and  law  was  an  alteration  of  dress. 
The  labour  of  the  tailor  was  put  in  re-i 
^^uisition,  and  the  toga  fnrilis  was  the 
emblem  of  manhood.  It  is  not^  there- 
fore, without  the  most  cogent  reasons 
that  we  assert  our  opinion,  that  tlie 
distich  of  Pope,  "  Worth  makes  the 
roan,"  or  the  title  appended  by  Colley 
Gibber  to  one  of  his  dramas,  "  Love 
makes  the  man,"  ought  henceforth  to 
yield,  in  point  of  truth,  to  the  irrefra- 
gable principle  which  we  here  solemn- 
ly advance,  that  it  is  "  the  tailor  makes 
tne  man." 

'  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the 
occupations  of  the  tailor  give  him  a 
greater  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  than 
is  possessed  by  any  other  member  of 
the  community.  There  is  in  all  men 
a  latent  love  of  exciting  admiration  bv 
their  exterior  excellences ;  and  thougu 
many,  who  pique  themselves  on  the 
strength  of  their  minds,  a£Pect  to  ridi- 
cule uie  desire  of  being  thought  hand- 
some, we  ouestion  if  there  be  any  man 
living,  be  liis  mental  endowments  ne- 
ver 80  acute,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
foUy  of  such  feelings  never  so  strong, 
who  would  not  experience  some  degree 
of  gratification  at  being  complimented, 
with  an  appearance  of  candour,  on  the 
elegance  and  attractiveness  of  his  per- 
son. It  is  true  this  weakness  is,  in 
many,  silenced  or  effectually  concealed 
by  the  predominance  of  good  sense ; 
but  it  is  never  wholly  destroyed.  It 
is  from  its  influence  that  men  who, 
(rom  indolence  or  other  causes,  are 
usually  careless  of  their  dress,  are 
nevertheless  better  pleased  when  by 
accident  their  tailor  sends  them  home 
a  coat  of  such  a  style  as  shall  be  best 
adapted  to  display  the  figure  to  advan- 
tage* But  the  far  greater  nun  her  of 
men  are  not  only  not  careless,  but  are 
even  painfully  solicitous,  about  the  cut 
of  their  clothes.  He,  therefore,  who, 
in  general  society,  is  ambitious  of  be- 
ing thought  of  strong  mind,  and  a 
dcspiser  of  outward  beauty  in  men, 
and  who  would 'dread  to  have  his  pri- 
vate inclinations,  on  this  head,  scruU- 
nized  by  those  to  whom  he  is  holding 
forth  such  opinions,  does  not  scruple 
fully  to  disdose  his  foible  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  tailor.  Whilst  the  latter 
is  taking  his  dimensions,  the  philoso- 
phic contemner  of  bodiljr  perfections 
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is  requesting  that  the  coat  shall  sit 
tight  here,  and  wide  there,  and  grace- 
fully every  wh^e  ;  and  after  having 
uttered  directions  of  the  most  parti- 
cular nature,  in  order  to  secure  a  gar- 
ment that  shall  give  him  a  fine  shape, 
he  again  goes  forth  to  vent  his  con- 
tempt against  the  silly  puerility  of 
those  minds  which  place  any  value  in 
a  handsome  form. 

But  how  the  tailor  must  chuckle 
with  an  inward  grin,  arising  partly 
from  amusement,  and  partly  composed 
of  a  sneer,  when  he  receives  the  minute 
injunctions  of  some  crooked  wretch  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  coat  is  to  be 
fashioned.  The  poor  awkward  mon- 
ster is  not  aware  of  his  own  deform- 
ities, and  talks  to  his  tailor  about 
shewing  off  the  shape  thus,  or  thus, 
as  if  he  were  a  model  of  statuary  sym- 
metry newly  come  out  of  the  hdnds  of 
Praxiteles.  The  tailor,  with  the  most 
unbroken  sravity  on  his  face,  assents 
to  all  the  directions,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  features  of  his  heart  are  abso- 
lutely distorted  by  the  laughter  with 
which  it  is  convulsed. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by 
tailors— when  we  call  to  mind  the 
tributes  to  our  vanity  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  exact  by  their  assist- 
ance— but,  above  all,  when  we  re- 
member that  our  tailor  is  the  only 
confidant  into  whose  faithful  and  sym- 
pathising bosom  we  dare  to  pour  the 
story  of  our  weakness,  and  from  whom 
alone  we  dare  to  ask  for  aid,^-are  we 
not  guilty  of  a  heinous  and  abominable 
ingratitude,  of  the  basest  and  most  de- 
testable kind,  when  we  sneak  of  such 
benefactors  as  being  inaividually  of 
minor  humanity,  and  possessing  only 
fractional  components  of  our  kind? 
We,  who  have  gone  on  steadily,  with 
literary  chivalry,  in  one  consistent 
path,  advocating  the  cauise  of  injured 
worth,  unveiling  moral  and  political 
error,  and  delivering  truth  from  the 
trammels  of  mysticism  or  falsehood, 
do  confidently  trust  that  this  our 
learned  explanation  of  an  ancient 
maxim,  and  our  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive exposure  of  a  criminal  mistake  so 
deeply  grounded,  may  have  the  good 
effect  of  raising  those  illustrious  per- 
sons, who  form  the  subject  of  this 
article,  to  that  dignified  eminence 
which  they  so  justly  merit. 

S.  Tk. 
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The  Grave  ofiSke  Broken  Heart. — Cmtinuei. 


AuTUMir  wu  fast  fading  into  win- 
ter>  when  the  heavy  tidinga  of  her 
nidden  bereavement  fell  like  an  ioe- 
bolt  on  the  heart  of  Miaa  Aboyne. 
And  long  it  was  before  the  unremitting 
tenderness  and  attention  of  her  now 
atAe  earthly  (Nrotector^her  betrothed 
husband — and  the  more  than  maternal 
cares  of  her  faithful  Nora»  were  re- 
warded by  any  indications  of  reviving 
health  and  cheerfulness  in  the  object 
of  their  mutual  anxiety. 

Passing  the  oomaDoii  love  betweeii 
paient  juui  chUd,  had  been  that  whidi 
bmiad  up,  as  in  one,  the  hearU  of 
Colonel  Aboyae  and  bis  motherlesi 
daught^;  and  the  reflection  that, 
for  her  sake,  this  beloved  father  had 
undertaken  the  voyage  which  had 
terminated  so  £ttally,  failed  not  to  dash 
her  cup  of  sorrow  with  peculiar  bit« 
temeas.  The  suddenness  of  the  shock 
had  alio  tried  to  the  uttermost  her 
delicate  and  already  imnaired  conttitui 
tion ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  it 
required  all  the  aedulout  care  of  kve 
and  fidelity,  and  all  the  skill  and  un- 
remitting watchfulness  of  her  medical 
adviser,  to  avert  the  threatening  symp- 
toms of  decline. 

But  not  only  was  Millioent  Aboyne 
too  trulv  a  Christian,  to  sorrow  like 
those  who  have  no  hope,  but  even  in 
thie  world  she  felt  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  hopee,  and 
dear  ones;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God 
to  restore  her  to  health,  the  after  life 
that  was  to  be  passed  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  to  whom  she  had 
been  consigned,  in  a  manner,  by  the  dy- 
ing breath  of  her  beloved  father,  would 
be  one  of  sweet  contentedness.  There- 
fore, when  she  prayed  fervently  to  be 
reconciled  to  God's  will  in  ail  thinge, 
she  thought  it  no  tin  to  add  to  that 
petition,  a  humble  and  pathetic  aup- 
pUeation  for  continued  life,  if  he  saw 
that  it  was  expedient  for  her ;  and 
the  boon  so  aubmisiivcly  implored 
was,  to  present  appearance,  graciously 
conceded.  Returning  health  once 
more  re-invigorated  the  long- drooping 
frame,  and  again  there  was  hop^,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and. sweet  companiondiip,  in  the  or- 
phan's home.  Then  it  was  that  Vernon 
began  to  urge  her  on  the  subject  of  an 
immediate  union,  with  affectionate  and 


forcible  persuasion ;  and  Millioent  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  reasonableness  of 
his  arguments,  and  too  nobly  free  from 
all  taint  of  affectation,  to  heaiute  a 
moment  in  acceding  to  his  cnUreatieSy 
except  from  motives  of  tender  reluc- 
tance to  exchange  her  mourning  drees 
for  bridal  raiment,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  twelvepionth  from  the  time 
of  her  irreparable  loss.  She  was  also 
desirous,  with  God's  blessing,  to  feel 
her  health  more  perfectlvre^esUbliahed 
before  she  took  upon  herself  the  ro« 
aponsibyity  of  new  and  inmortant  du- 
ties; and  finally  a  coai|»romiae  between 
the  lovers  waa  definitively  arranimd, 
that  in  three  months  from  that  last 
May  morning  which  completed  the 
sixth  month  ^m  her  foth^'s  death, 
Millioent  Aboyne  ahonld  become  the 
wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Few,  on  either  side,  were  the  ve« 
quiaite  maxriage  prmntiona.  littk 
of  worldly  goods  liad  each  wheiewith 
to  endow  the  other.  On  Vemon'a 
side,  only  the  small  stipend  of  his  cn« 
racy ;  on  that  of  Millioent,  no  more 
than  the  property  of  her  liule  cottage, 
and  the  broken  sum  of  that  small 
hoard,  which  was  all  Colonel  Aboyne 
had  been  enabled  to  bequeath  to  his 
orphan  daughter.  Added  to  her  scanty 
h^tage  was,  however,  one  heii^loom, ' 
jusdy  valued  by  Millioent  as  a  jewel 
of  great  price.  The  faithfully  detoted 
Nora  was  never  to  be  sundered  from 
her  foster  child;  and  with  her  aid  and 
experience,  the  latter  smilingly  pro- 
mised Vernon,  that  comfort  and  mi« 
gality  should  flo  hand  in  hand  in  theur 
future  esUblishment.  Already  Horace 
had  assumed  the-  management,  not 
only  of  MiLicent's  flower-beds,  but  of 
tile  w^ole  productive  and  well-ar- 
ranged little  garden;  and  he  never 
quitted  the  small  domain  to  return  to 
his  solitary  comer  of  the  large  ram- 
bling old  Rectory,  (occupied  in  part 
payment  of  his  scanty  dues,)  without 
longing  more  and  more  impatiently 
for  the  approaching  hour,  when  the 
gentle  mistress  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage 
diould  admit  him  there,  the  wedd«i 
partner  of  her  humble  and  happy 
home. 

One  morning  Vernon  entered  Mil- 
lioent's  little  sitting- room  with  an  open 
letter  in  hia  h«pd,  which  he  flung  into 
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ber  lap  af  ih^  Ml  ftt  work,  with  ftn  air 
of  half  jettiDgy  hftlf  seTioua  diiooin- 
pofure.  ''There,  MlUyl"  nid  ht; 
"  read  that^and  you  oiay  expect  me 
to  come  and  take  up  my  abode  here 
<ftre«f/^— whether, you  will  or  not. 
Perverse  girll  if  you  had  not  doomed 
me  to  such  long  exelnsion,  I  should 
not  now  he  annoyed  by  the  contents 
of  that  provoking  letter.  Read,  read, 
Milly  1  and  revoke  my  sentence."  Tha 
letter  so  ungraciously  commented  on 
was  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  welU 
turned,  well-bred  epistle,  from  no  leas 
a  personage  than  the  hononrablo  and 
reverend  Dr  Hartop,  Vernon'a  rector, 
and  the  rector  and  holder  of  more 
than  one  other  valuable  living  and 
comfortable  piece  of  church  prefeiw 
ment.  He  had  not  visited  his  Sea 
Vale  flock  since  it  had  been  commit* 
ted  to  the  care  of  the  preaent  curate ; 
but  his  physician  having  lecommended 
sea  air  and  quiet  as  restoratives  after 
a  long  enfeebling  Illness,  and  cherish* 
ing  in  his  own  mind  an  a£feotionatB 
reooUeetion  of  the  lobstera  and  turbot 
that  frequent  thoae  happy  ahorea,  the 
honoorahle  and  reverend  gentleman 
forthwith  felt  a  oonaoientiouB  call  to 
bestow  his  paatoral  presence  for  the 
summer  months  among  hii  coast  pa- 
rishioners. Hewastobeaccompaniedin 
hia  retirement  by  the  youngest  of  eight 
portionless  daughters  of  his  brother* 
m-law  the  Earl  of  Marchwood,  who, 
as  well  as  his  amiable  Countess,  was 
always  magnanimously  ready  to  spare 
either  of  their  blooming  treasures,  to 
enliven  the  solitude  of  their  wealdiy 
and  reverend  uncle,  and  smooth  his 
goutv  footstool.  The  noble  parents 
would,  indeed,  have  extended  the  aa* 
crifice  to  any  number  of  the  fair  bevy 
Dr  Hartop  might  have  be^  pleased 
to  put  in  requisition ;  but  that  highly 
conscientious  person  not  only  revolted 
from  exacting  too  much  from  such 
aU*eono9ding  generosity,  hut  felt  a 
strong  conviction  that  his  personal 
comforts  would  be  more  attended  to, 
and  the  orthodox  regularity  of  hia 
houaehold  less  deranged,  by  one  of  the 
lovely  listers,  than  if  he  had  avsiled 
himself  of  the  liberally-granted  privi* 
lege  to  summon  them  in  divisions. 
The  privily  of  selection  he,  how* 
ever,  exercised  without  scruple ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  be  ac* 
oompsnied  to  Sea  Vale  by  his  favourite 
nieoe.  Lady  Ocuvia  Falkland,  a  very 
lovely^  fay^  good*hamoaied,  captava« 


tiBg  creature  of  nineteen-^^  tonte 
petrie  d'csprit,"  said  her  French  go* 
verness-^OTilliantly  accomplidbed,  and 
(m  every  body  eaid)  **  with  the  best 
heart  in  the  world."  Lady  Octavia 
waa  perfect,  in  ahori—or  would  have 
been,  but  for  some  of  those  trifling 
alloys  inseparable  from  eavthly  perfec- 
tion :  such  as  a  little  vanity,  a  litUe 
selfishness,  a  little  cunning,  and  a 
little  want  of  principle.  To  leave 
London  in  full  season,  with  an  old 
valetudinarian  uncle,  for  ''  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  waa,  however,  aueh 
a  heroic  aacriflce  to  duty  as  Lady 
Marchwood  fiuled  not  to  turn  to 
good  account,  by  deacanting  thereon 
with  maternal  aeaaibility  in  the  heap* 
ing  of  all  widi  whom  the  touching 
trait  waa  likdv  to  le^/— eapedally  in 
the  presence  of  a  young  Karl  of  xmm 
mense  property,  ktely  come  of  age, 
and  aa  yet  encumberad  with  a  Aw 
niatio  prejndiees  in  flavour  of  religion 
and  morality,  the  fruit  of  mudi  ae* 
dnsioa  with  a  sickly  MethodisUeat 
mother,  who  had  early  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  her  onW  child, ''  that  p6- 
Guliar  way  of  thinking"  which  had 
strangely  aupported  her  through  triak 
ofno  common  character.  Lord  M-— 
had  been  evidently  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Octavia,  and  aa  evi* 
dently  captivated  by  her  engaging 
aweetness.  He  had  danced  with  her, 
talked  with  her,  and,  as  was  clear* 
ly  perceptible  to  Lady  Marchwood'a 
discriminating  eye,  waiehed  her  still 
jnore  assiduously;  and  still  he  spake 
not— and  on  one  or  two  late  occasions, 
as  he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
home  drcle  of  Marchwood  House,  he 
had  looiked  startled  and  uncomfortable 
at  aome  interesting  nalvettf  of  the 
TumAj  Octavia,  (who,  to  do  her  jus* 
tice,  was  seldom  off  her  guard  in  hia 
company) ;  and  then  there  waaauch  a 
viaible  rtflmdieeemeiit^--^  something 
80  like  drawing  back,  in  hia  demean* 
our  towards  the  lady,  that  her  afibo* 
tionate  mamma,  having  lectured  her 
pathetically  on  the  oonsequenoes  of 
ner  indiscredon,  diought  there  wat 
Bomething  quite  providential  in  the 
Sea  Vale  scheme,  of  which  she  pur«« 
poaed  to  make  the  most  in  Lord  M.'a 
hearing  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  ''And 
then,"  aaid  she,  **  Octavia  f  when  he 
comea  down  to  us  in  the  autumn,  aa 
you  know  he  haa  half  promised,  i( 
you  WILL  but  be  prudent  lor  a  little 
wMiB,  and  fail  naturally  into  hia  edd 
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tastes  and  fancies^  depend  on  it  he 
Ml  9peak*'  Which  nmternal  conso* 
ktioD,  combined  with  private  yisions 
of.  other  contingent  rewards  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  rich  old  unole,  and 
her  constitutional  good  temper,  ena* 
bled  the  fair  exile  to  submit  to  her 
fate  with  a  degree  of  resignation  not 
less  edifying  than  amazing,  consider- 
ing she  was  aware  of  all  its  horrors— 
of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale, 
where  the  curate  and  apothecary  were 
likely  to  be  the  only  visitors  at  the 
Rectory.  The  said  Rectory  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  but  not  incom- 
m<^ous  mansion,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  a  couple  of  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied by  Horace  Vernon.  Dr  Har-> 
top's  letter  (which  had  been  so  un« 
graciously  received)  very  politely  re- 
quested that  Mr  Vernon  would  con- 
i^ider  himself  his  guest  during  his,  the 
Doctor's,  residence  at  Sea  Vale ;  and 
then  went  on  to  bespeak  Horace's 
obliging  superintendence  of  certain  ar- 
rangements and  alterations  resfiecting 
furniture,  &c.  &c.,  especially  in  the 
apartments  designed  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  his. niece.  Lady  Octavta  Falk- 
land. This  letter  was  brought  by  the 
first  division  of  the  housenold,  and 
Dr  Hartop  and  Lady  Octavia  were  to 
be  expected  at  Sea  Vale  in  a  week  at 
farthest. 

''  And  the  old  Rectory  is  half  turned 
out  of  window  already, '  said  Vernon, 
pettishly,  when  he  had  told  his  story, 
and  Millicent  had  glanced  over  the 
Doctor's  letter — *'  and  a  whole  wag-, 
gon-load  of  things  is  arrived — couches, 
chaise  longues,  a  French  bed,  a  whole 
steam  kitchen,  and  a  huge  harp  case 
among  the  rest  I  dare  say  that  Lady 
Octavia  is  very  fine  and  disagreeable. ' 

*'A  most, candid  conclusion,  truly  1" 
observed  Millicent  with  a  smile, — but 
it  was  a  half  smile  only ;  for  in  her  - 
heart  she  was  as  much  annoyed  as 
Horace  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
communicated.  In  former  days,  the 
arrival  of  these  strangers  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  indi^renoe  to  her, 
or  perhaps  of  cheerful  interest ;  but 
atpresent,  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
efiwcts  of  recent  affliction, — shrinking 
from  the  eye  of  strangers  with  a  mor- 
bid timidity,  which,  from  long  seclu- 
sion, had  grown  upon  her  natural  dif- 
fidence,~8till  enfeebled  in  health,  and 
not  unconscious  that  her  present  situ- 
ation was  one  of  peculiar  deUcacy, 
Miss  Aboyne  would  have  indeed  pre* 
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ferred  that  the  Rector  and  Lady  Oe- 
tavia's  visit  to  Sea  Vale  should  have 
been  deferred  till  after  her  tkhion  with 
Horace  Vernon.  Perhaps  if  he  had,' 
at  that  moment,  more  seriously  enfor-' 
ced  his  jesting  petition,  to  be  forth- 
with admitted  to  the  peacefid  sanctu- 
ary of  MiUicent's  cottage,  she  might 
have  been  induced  to  rescind  her  for-: 
mer  decision,  and  cede  to  him,  with- 
out farther  delay,  the  possession  of 
herself  and  of  her  little  dwelling.  But 
Vernon  talked  away  his  vexation,  ^nd 
Millicent  kept  hers  within  her  own 
heart,  secretly  chiding  its  utter  un- 
reasonableness;  for  what  would  the 
stranger  be  to  her?  She  should  not 
see  or  be  seen  by  them  but  at  church, 
and  then,  why  need  she  shrink  from 
observation, — ^if,  indeed,  one  so  insig- 
nificant should  attract  any  ? 

The  preparations  at  the  Rectory 
went  briskly  on ;  and  as  the  new  and 
elegant  articles  of  ornamental  furni- 
ture were  unpacked,  Vernon  insensi-^ 
bly  became  interested  in  examining 
them,  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  Lady  Octavia's  boudoir.  An 
elegant  harp  was  extracted  from  its 
cumbrous  case  by  a  servant  intrusted 
with  the  key,  and,  together  with  mu- 
sic-stands and  stools,  a  painting  ea- 
sel, sundry  portfolios,  inlaid  work- 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  disposed  in  picturesque 
order  in  the  dedicated  chamber,  and  a 
pile  of  Italian  music,  two  or  three  vo- 
lumes of  Italian  and  English  poems, 
some  German  novels,  and  one  of  Schil- 
ler's dramas  in  the  original,  arran- 
ged with  good  effect  on  the  different 
tables  and  chijffbnnieres  by  the  well- 
trained  footmen,  gave  the  tout  ensemm 
5/6  an  air  of  so  much  literary  elegance, 
as  failed  not  to  make  due  impression 
on  Vernon's  tasteful  imagination,  and 
in  some  measure  to  soften  down  his 
pr^udice  (so  unwarrantably  imbi- 
bed !)  against  the  unknown  possessor. 
But  stiu  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  that  in  her  deportment  to  him- 
self, she  would  be  reserved,  distant, 
and  disagreeable;  and  he  promised 
himself  to  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
her  august  presence.  This  precon- 
ception and  predetermination  savour- 
ed far  less  of  judicious  reasoning  and 
amiable  hunulity,  than  of  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  lurking  vanity  and 
pride ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  latter  were  among  Vernon's  beset- 
ting sins,  and  the  fdrmer  was  the  un- 
ayoidable  xetult  of  dicumstances. 
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The  important '  day  arrived,  and 
from  the  porch  of  MIes  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage, (in  and  out  of  which  he  had 
been -fidgeting  for  the  last  hour,)  Ver- 
non spied  a  travelling  carriage  and 
four  descending  the  hilly  approach  in- 
to Sea  Vale.  *'  There  they  are,  Milly !" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting  fall  her 
arm  that  had ''been  resting  on  his, 
and  starting  involuntarily  a  few  paces 
forward — "  and  I  must  begone  to  re- 
ceive the  Doctor  and  that  fine  Lady 
Octavia.  It  s  all  your  fault,  Milly, 
when  I  might  have  remained  here,  if 
you  had  pleased,  and  been  independ- 
ent of  all  this  fuss  and  bustle ;  and 
he  turned  back  and  took  both  her 
hands,  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  reproachftil  tenderoess. 
"  And  how  pretty  and  quiet  every 
thing  here  looks  this  evening ! "  he 
added,  glancing  round  him;  *'and 
we  should  have  bad  some  music  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbour,  now  you  can  sing 
again,  Milly."— "iPerhaps,"  replied 
she,  faintly  smiling,  "  Lisdy  Octavia 
will  sing  to  you." — *'  Oh !  if  she  were 
to  condescend  so  far,  I  should  hate  her 
singing;  and  that  fine  harp  would 
never  sound  half  so  sweet  to  me  as  the 
dear  old  guitar,  Milly."  Millicent 
thanked  him  widi  a  look  for  the  fond 
unreasonableness  of  the  lover-like  as- 
sertion, and  then  hastened  him'away  to 
receive,  with  honour  due,  his  honour- 
able and  reverend  Rector.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  his  really  afiectionate 
feelings  for  her  had  given  utterance  to 
those  few  hurrying  words,  he  did  not 
seem  very  loath  to  obey  her  injunction ; 
and,  when  he  had  cleared  the  green 
lane  at  three  bounds,  and  tumra  the 
comer  towards  the  Rectory,  he  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  take  off  his  hat,  run 
nis  fingers  tlurough  the  bright  waves 
of  his  fine  thick  hair,  and  pull  up  his 
shirt-collar  to  the  most  becoming  al- 
titude. 

The  Rectory  and  Miss  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage were  situated  at  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  straggling  village  ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  habita- 
tions being  so  inconsiderable,  Millicent 
thought  it  not  improbable  she  might 
see  Horace  again  that  evening,  after 
Dr  Hartop's  late  dinner,  or  before  the 
hour  of  retiring.  More  than  once  af- 
ter twilight,  and  in  spite  of  the  fast- 
falling  dews,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  to  listen  if  a  well-known 
footstep  were  coming  down  the  lane ; 
and  that  night,  long  after  the  usual 
Vol,  XXV. 
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hour  of  its  disappearance,  a  light  was 
burning  in  filillicent's  little  parlour. 
But  it  was  extinguished  at  last,  and 
all  was  darkness,  and  quiet,  and  sweet 
rest  probably,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  the  orphan  cottage. 

The  next  morning,  as  Millicent  was 
seated  at  her  early  breakfast,  the  little 
casement  opened  from  without,  and 
Vernon's  handsome  face,  radiant  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness,  looked  in  be- 
tween the  clustering  roses.  <*  What  vul- 
gar hours  you  keep,  Milly,"  said  he ; 
"  I'm  positively  ashamed  of  you.  Miss 
Aboyne !  We  are  in  our  first  sleep  yet 
at  the  Rectory,  and  shan't  breamst 
these  three  hours." 

*'  Look,  then,"  she  sraiUhgW  re« 
plied,  "  at  this  tempting  bowl  of  rich 
new  milk,  and  this  brown  bread,  and 
fresh  yellow  butter  of  Nora's  own 
making,— and  the  tea  is  as  strong  as 
you  like  it— see !— and  such  cream  !— 
there  can  be  none  such  at  the  Rec- 
tory. Won't  all  these  delicacies  tempt 
you  to  breakfast  wiA  me?"—"  Half  of 
them, — the  least  of  them,  dearest!"  he 
answered,  twisting  himself  (dexterously 
in  through  the  window,  demolishing 
a  whole  garland  of  roses,  and  upset- 
ting a  work-table  and  a  glass  of  flow- 
ers, in  his  unceremonious  entrie ;  in 
spite  of  which  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour, in  two  miautcs  he  was  seat- 
ed with  the  ease  of  perfect  innocence 
at  Miss  Aboyne's  breakfast  table,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  stem  displeasure 
in  the  face  of  the  fair  hostess,  as  she 
poured  out  for  him  tbe  promised  basin 
of  potent  green  tea. 

"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly !" 
said  Vernon,  after  demolishing  a  huge 
fragment  of  Nora's  sweet  brown  loaf 
—(for  it  is  a  trath  to  be  noted,  that 
lovers  as  well  as  heroes  never  forget 
to  "  appease  the  rage  of  hunger—") 
"  You  were  right  enough,  MiUy  !  La- 
dy  Octavia  is  not  half  so  disagreeable 
as  I  expected  to  find  her.  In  fact^  she 
is  really  agreeable  on  the  whole ; — 
certainly  a  lovely  creature ! — and  she  ^ 
and  Dr  Hartbp  both  exceedingly  po- 
lite to  me;  but  somehow  I  felt  but 
half  at  ease.  The  Doctor's  civility  is 
so  pompous,  and  now  and  then  I  could 
have  fancied  Lady  Octavia  too  oon- 
descending.  I  wished  myself  here 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  but  could  not  get  away ;  for 
first  the  Doctor  pinned  me  down  to 
three  games  of  backgammon"— "  And 
then,  I  daz6  say,  you  had  musiCj  had 
8Q 
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yoa  not?"  asked  MiUieent.    '<  Ym, 
tady  Ootayia  plaved  all  the  time  I 
waa  engaged  with  ocr  unde,  and  pat 
me  Badly  out,  by  the  by ;  for  she 
playB  80  divinely,  there  was  no  attend* 
ing  to  the  game."—''  So  I  sappose  by 
this  time  you  like  the  harp  alroosC  as 
well  as  the  guitar  ?"  said  Mias  Aho^rne, 
with  an  arch  glance  at  her  companion. 
"  Net  I,  indeed!"  replied  Vemoa 
quickly,  with  a  rather  heightened  co* 
four ;  "  though,  to  be  sure,  Lady  Oe« 
tavia  was  amaaingly  condesoending-* 
▼ery  considerate  ef  the  poor  curate's 
ignorance  and  rusticity.  She  had  been 
tinging  Italian  while  I  waa  playing 
with  her  uncle — some itf  our  favourite 
things,  lAilly;— 'but  when  the  game 
waa  finished,  and  I  approached  the 
barp,  her  Ladyship  said,  in  the  tweet« 
eat  tone  possible,    *  I  dare  say  you 
would  ratner  have  some  English  song, 
Mr  Vernon ;  perhaps  I  naay  find  one 
or  two  among  this  unintelligible  stuff,' 
and  out  she  rummaged  '  The  Wood- 
pedker^— «my  avemioR,  you  know,  MiU 
ly  r  MiUioent,  who  knew  Venum'a 
iraTBiftBa^^  taate  ler  Itslian  wmiff  and 
poetry,  (she  herself,  admirably  taqght 
by  her  father,  had  perfiieted  him  in 
the  language,)  eonld  not  help  laughs 
ing  at  hia  evidently  nettled  recital  of 
Lady  Octavia's  considerate  kindness  in 
lowering  her  performance  to  the  sup- 
posed level  of  his  comprehension ;  but 
perceiving,  with  a  woman's  quick  pei^ 
ception  in  audi  matters,  that  even  ho* 
innocent  mirth  was  not  contagious^— 
(it  is  a  nice  al&ir  to  jest  with  wounded 
vanity) — she  unaffectedly  changed  the 
aulgect,  by  drawing  him  into  the  gar- 
den, where  die  required  his  assistance 
in  some  trifling  office  about  her  hya* 
cinths,  and  soon  beguiled  him  again 
into  smilea  and  gOQd*hunKRir ;  aira  at 
last  engaged  him  to  accompoiy  her 
own  sweet  voice,  and  the  old  &ie- toned 
guitar,  in  one  of  his  favourite  harrao- 
sdes^-not  Italian,  indeed,  but  a  Scot^ 
air  of  exquisite  pathos,  which  had 
manv  a  time  before  exorcised  Uie  foul 
fiend  when  ita  spell  of  fretfhlnesaand 
despondencT  waa  cast  over  him. 

Among  the  simple  pleasuiea  dear  to 
Miss  Aboyne,  one  of  the  greatest  had 
ever  been,  from  earliest  womanhood, 
the  quiet  luxury  of  an  evening  walk  ; 
and  now,  in  later  life>  that  innocent 
pleasure  had  not  only  loet  nothing  of 
Us  pleaaantnesB,  but  the  charm  of  as- 
aociation,  and  the  pensive  joy  of  me- 
mory,  caat  a  more  haUowcd  tone  over 
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the  hours  of  her  favoufile  enjoyment. 
For  many  weeka,  nay  montha,  after 
her  father'a  death,  die  impaired  health 
of  his  sorrowing  child  incapacitated 
her  from  stirring  beyond  the  narrow 
boundary  of  her  own  little  aarden ; 
but  of  late,  so  much  of  health  and 
strength  had  she  regained,  thst,  with 
die  support  of  Vernon's  ann,  she  had 
adventued  to  some  distance  from  her 
home,  and  even  beyond  the  village; 
and  as  the  warm  pleasant  spring  wea^ 
ther  became  more  genial  and  coo« 
finned,  Miltieent's  fluctuating  clieek 
became  tinted  with  meie  permanent 
hues  of  health,  and  every  evening  she 
was  able  to  extend  her  walk  a  little 
and  a  little  farther,  with  her  unfiuU 
ing  and  attentive  eompanion.    Those 
only  who  have  languiahed  under  the 
pressure  of  a  lingering'enervating  ma- 
lady, more  trying  perhaps  to  the  mo- 
ral firame  thui  many  acute  disorders, 
can  conceive  the  exquisite  enjovment 
of  feeling  enabled,  by  gradually  re« 
viving  strength,  ones  more  to  wander 
out  bepnd  aome  narrow  limits,  with- 
in which  the  feeMe  frame  has  long 
been  captive,  to  breathe  the  fmh  i^ 
air  of  meadow  or  common,  or  Uie  per- 
fume of  green  briery  lanes,  skirting 
the  clover  or  the  bean  field,  the  stifl 
requisite  supnort  of  some  kind  arm 
ever  punctuaLily  ready  at  an  accus- 
tomed hour  to  lead  forth  the  grateful 
oonvaleaccn  t.  H  ow  im  patlen  tly  is  that 
hour  expected ! — and  snould  any  thine 
occur  to  protract  or  mar  the  promised 
pleaaure,  how  far  more  acutely  felt  ia 
that  privation  than  so  trifling  a  dis- 
appointment should  seem  to  warrant ! 
Far  heavier  crosses  may  be  borne  with 
move  equanimity,  at  less  cost  of  rea- 
son and  self-control. 

So  of  kte  had  Millfcent  longed  for 
the  hour  of  the  evening  walk— thehour 
when  her  capabilities  of  enjoyment, 
physical  and  intellectual,  were  ever 
keenest— when  Vernon,  released  from 
his  own  peculiar  dutiesand  avocations, 
came  punctual  almost  to  a  moment,  to 
be  her  oompank>n  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  to  aflbrd  her  the  support  of  his 
arm  aa  fkr  as  her  gradually  returning 
strength  enabled  her  to  wander  ;  and 
then,  re-entering  the  cottage  in  tran- 
quil happiness,  to  share  with  her  the 
pure  pleasures  of  reading,  music,  or 
sweeter  converse,  till  her  eariy  hour  of 
retiring.  No  wonder  poor  Millicent 
had  fsilen  into  the  habit  of  longing 
for  the  return  of  evening  I  Butnow, 
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fiir  s  HMOB  ibft  nrast  oeiM  to  do  so* 
At  loBBt  fthe  muit  beoontcatwitb  uih 
oertBiD,  porhAps  uniVequent  and  hiu> 
iMd,  Tuite  from  Vernon,  after  the  late 
dinner  at  the  Rectory;  and  Miss 
Aboyne  had  too  much  good  SMiae  and 
delicacy  not  to  fedi»  and  even  enforce 
upon  Horace,  the  propriety  and  com- 
mon courtesy  of  giving  hia  society,  for 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  most  eTen« 
ings,  to  the  host  at  whose  table  he  was 
a  cMistant  guest.  And  truly,  in  the 
perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale,  and  the 
present  deranged  sUte  of  Dr  Haitop's 
health,  whidi  prednded  him  from  m« 
vicing  to  the  Rectory  any  of  those 
who  might,  periiaps,  have  charitably 
bartered  a  portion  of  their  predoua 
time  for  the  reverend  gentleman's  ex* 
quisite  dinner  and  old  hochheimer, 
(not  to  mention  the  attractions  of  hia- 
lovely  niece)  — the  ready-made  i^ 
dety  of  the  young  curate— his  quali- 
fications  of  backgammon*]^yittg^--Kif 
listening  deferentially  to  long  prosing 
■lories,  when  the  Doctor  was  disposed 
to  tell  them,  or,  when  the  latter  waa 
slumberoosly  inclined,  of  direetlv  and 
noiselessly  steiding  avray  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  Lady  OcUvia's  harp, 
thereby  contributing,  in  the  dearth  of 
stronger  stimuli,  to  keep  the  young 
lady  m  that  flow  of  good-humour  so 
condudve  to  her  uncle's  comfort* 
These  severd  qualifications,  combined 
with  the  gentlemanly  manners  and 
unexceptionable  character  of  Vernon, 
made  his  sodety  too  valuable  at  Sea 
Vde  Rectory  not  to  be  monopolised 
there,  with  as  much  exacting  selfish** 
ness  as  could  be  exercised  connstent- 
ly  with  Dr  Hartop's  natural  inddence 
and  habitual  good  breeding. 

Lady  Octavia  also  conceived  an 
almaJtik  and  immediate  interest  for  the 
handsome,  unsophisticated  young  cu^ 
rate,  and  forthwith  set  her  fertile 
imagination  to  trace  out  the  rough 
draft  of  a  philanthropic  plan  for 
'*  making  something  of  him,  'during 
the  summer  seclusion  to  which  she 
had  so  dutifully  devoted  herself.  No 
pasdon  is  so  vulgar  or  so  vulgarising 
as  an  insatiate  love  of  indiscriminate 
admiration.  The  high-bom  and  high- 
bred  Lady  OcUvia  Falkland,  habi« 
tuated  as  she  was  to  the  refined  in- 
cense of  courtly  cirdes,  would  have 
condescended  to  smile  on  her  unde's 
apothecary,  rather  than  have  wasted 
**  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'^ 
VemoQ  waa  comparatively  an  unex* 
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ceptionable  pretegtf,  and  her  benevo- 
lent scheme  in  his  favour  was  by  no. 
meana  ^'  nipped  i'th'  bud,"  by  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  Mra  Jen- 
kins, while  ssristing  her  lady  to  un- 
dress on  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Sea 
Vale  Rectory,  of  hia  engagement  with 
Miss  Aboyne.  **  What  a  stupid  afiair 
that  must  be !"  soliloquised  the  Lady 
Octavia;  **  and  how  charitable  it  wiU 
be  to  give  '  the  gentle  shepherd,'  really 
so  toleimble  a  creature,  some  idea  of 
la  beUe  pmnion  in  its  higher  refine* 
menta — of  the  tastes  and  enjoymenta 
of  dviliaed  aodety,  before  he  is  buried 
for  ever  in  a  country  parish,  vrith  a 
dowdy  wtfo  and  a  parcel  of  chubby 
dierubs. «—  I  suppose,"  observed  her 
Ladyship,  more  direetlv  addresdng 
hersdf  to  the  confidentisl  attendant--^ 
'^  I  suppoae  thia  Mias-«-what  d'ye  call 
her  ? — ^ia  some  rustic  beauty,  all  lilies, 
and  roses,  andfiaxeiwcarl»-^for  really 
Mr  Vernon  is  ao  good-lo<^ng,  and 
so  tolerable  dtogether,  he  would  not 
have  picked  out  a  fright."— '<  Oh  1 
they  say  she's  very  gented,  my  Lady  I 
««(MisaAbine's  ha  name,  my  Ladv !) 
—and  used  to  be  eatimatMl  rather 
handsome  formerly,  before  she  lost 
her  father,  and  fell  into  ill  health— 
and  she's  not  so  young  as  she  has 
been."—"  Why,  Mr  Vernon  can't  be 
more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty,  and 
it's  imposdble  he  can  be  in  love  with 
any  thing  as  old  as  that,  when  there 
can  be  no  agrhnena  to  make  amends 
for  the  want  of  youth."—"  Oh  \  Mr 
Vernon's  seven  and  twenty,  my  Lady  I 
and  Miss  Abine's  nesr  three  years 
oWer."— "  Three  years  older !— what, 
almost  thirty  ?— You  must  be  mis- 
taken, Jenkins;  Mr  Vsnioa  could 
never  have  engaged  himsdf  so  ab- 
surdly ;-^but  it's  an  old  affkir,  yoa 
said,  dkln't  you,  Jenkins  }  Quite  a 
take-in  then,  no  doubt ;  for  I  suppose 
^e  ha»  tesngood-looking,— and  beys 
are  so  easily  caught!  It's  amanng 
how  artfid  some  old  spiders  are  1— 
There's  Lady  William  Lorimer  al^ 
ways  contrives  to  hook  in  all  the  best 
men,  somehow.  But  then  she's  mar« 
ried—that'sone thing;"  and  so  saying, 
the  iaur  Octavia's  head  sank  on  her 
soft  pillow,  to  dream  of  old  spiders 
and  young  flies,  the  philanthropic 
pleaaure  of  rescuing  somefluttering  in- 
nocent fit>m  the  web  of  its  wiljr  des- 
troyer, and  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  advantages  of  married  ladies.  -^  If 
Yemen's  evening  visits  to  the  cottage 
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became  compaimtiyel  j  short  and  uii« 
frequent  after  the  arriral  of  the 
strangeri^  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  aqjonm  at  the  Rectory,  he  gene- 
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to  be  patiently  and  firmly  pursued, 
till  the  better  times  still  prospectively 
before  them  should  arriYO,  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  cheerful  endurance 


rally  made  his  appearance  at  Milli-     of  temporary  privations.    While  they 
cent's  early  breakfast  table,  and  dero-     thus  held  sweet  oonyerae 


ted  to  her  as  great  a  psrtof  erery  mom- 
ing  as  he  could  abstract  from  his  pa- 
rochial   dutie»— duties   from  which 
she  would  hare  been  the  last  to  entice 
him  ;  and  once  he  had  stolen  away 
during  Dr  Hartop's  after-dinner  nap^ 
not  to  the  Bectcoy  drawing*room  and 
Lady  Octaria,  but  to  the  cottage  par* 
lour  and  its  gentle  occupant,  whose 
delighted  and   grateful  surprise  at 
sight  of  the  unexpected  visitor,  made 
him  first  fully  sensible  of  what  she 
(the  least  selfish  and  exacting  of  hu- 
man beiims)  had  never  even  hinted— 
how  londy  she  had  been  in  his  ab- 
■eoce ;  and  he  fancied,  besides,  that 
an  appearance  of  more  than*  usual 
languor  was  perceptible  about  her, 
though  at  sight  of  him  a  rich  and 
beautiful  glow    sufiiised   her  before 
colourless  cheek,  and  her  sweet  eyes 
glistened  (not  sparkled)  with  affec- 
tionate welcome,  as  she  exclaimed, 
'<  Dear  Horace  !  is  it  you  ?— How 
good  you  are  to  steal  away  to  me! 
But  could  you  do  so  without  incivi- 
lity ?— what  will  they  think  at  the 
Rectory  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think, 
Milly  !"  replied  Vernon,  quickly. 
•^  This  is  all  very  wrong— very  hard 
upon  us.  Here  you  sit,  left  alone, 
evening  after  evening,  deprived  of 
exercise— of  the  quiet  walks  we  so 
enjoyed  together  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
though  you  said  nothing,  you  have 
misBoi  them  very  much.  Why  did 
you  not  take  Nora's  arm,  and  stroll 
out  this  fine  evening,  Milly  ?"— <'  O, 
I  did  not  care  to  walk  without  you, 
dear  Horace,  and  Nora  is  busy  in  her 
dairy  at  this  hour,  you  know ;  and 
besides,"  she  added,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  '^  I  am  very  busv  also,  and 
thall  get  through  a  marvellous  deal  of 
work  now  you  are  not  here  to  make 
me  idle."  That  evening,  however, 
Millioent  was  but  too  happy  to  relin- 
quish her  notable  employment  for 
pleasant  idleness,  and  sweet  oompa« 
nionship,  and  the  reviving  freshness 
of  the  oriaht  green  fields.  The  lo- 
vers talked  together  of  their  ap- 
proaching union,  their  unambitious 
hopes  of  quiet  happiness,  their  plans 
of  active  uaeiiUness  and  wise  fru^slity 


together,  in- 
sensibly, as  the  evening  shadows  blend- 
ed into  twilight,  assuming  a  more  se- 
rious and  tend^  tone,  well  befitting 
the  discourse  of  friends  who  spoke  of 
travelliog  together  through  time  into 
eternity ; — ^while  they  thus  held  sweet 
converse,  and  Vernon  listened  to  the 
low  accents  of  Millioent's  voice — so 
tender  in  its  melodious  inflections — eo 
touching  as  it  breathed  forth,  with 
tremulous    earnestness,    the   inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  pure  and 
pious  heart,  he  felt — felt  deeply,  the 
surpassing  worth  of  the  treasure  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  and  perhaps  a 
vague,  an  almost  indefinite,  emotion 
of  self-reproach    mingled  with  the 
tender  impulse  which  caused  him  to 
press  more  afibctionately  dose  the  arm 
which  rested  upon  him,  anJ  to  look 
round  with  moistened  eyes  on  the 
calm,  sweet  seriousness  of  that  saint- 
like countenance*  upraised  to  his  with 
the  innocent  confidence  of  an  angel's 
love.    <'  After  all,"  said  Vernon  to 
himself,  as  he  retraced  his  solitary 
way  that  night  to  the  Bectory — "after 
all,  my  own  Millicent  is  as  superior  to 
that  brilliant  Lady  Octavia,  as  is  yon 
beautiful  pale  moon  to  the  bright 
meteor  which  has  just  shot  earth- 
ward." What  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  this  soliloquy  as  to  the  nature  of 
forgone  comparisons  floating  in  Ver- 
non's mind  within  the  circle  of  Lady 
Octavia's  fascinations,  we  leave  to  the 
judicious  reader's  opinion ;— certain  it 
is,  that  the  last  fervent  conclusion 
was  the  genuine,  spontaneous  efiusion 
of  sincere  and  afi^tionate  conviction. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Ver- 
non had  promised  to  be  at  the  cot* 
tage  early  enough  to  conduct  Millicent 
to  church,  and  to  her  own  pew  ad- 
joining the  Rector's,  before  the  gene- 
ral  entrance  of   the    congregation; 
for  though  he  assured 'her,  that  Dr 
Hartop  considered  himself  still  too 
much  a  valetudinarian  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  earlv  rising  and  morn« 
ing  church,  and  that  there  was  lit- 
Uc  chance,  from  what  he  had  obser- 
ved, of  Lady  Octavia's  attending  the 
first  service,  Millicent  had  a  nervous 
dread  of  walking  alone  up  the  long 
aisle,  suljected  to  the  possible  gaxe  (3 
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stranger?,  and  gladly  accepted  the  pro* 
tnise  of  Vernon's  early  escort 

But  Fate  and  Lady  Octavia  bad  or-i 
dered  otherwise.  Contrary  to  Ver« 
non's  "  foregone  conclusion,"  and  just 
as  he  was  hastening  away  to  the  cot- 
tage, it  was  sweetly  signified  to  him 
by  Mrs  Jenkins,  tnat  ner  lady,  who 
bad  hitherto  taken  breakfast  about 
eleven  in  her  own  boudoir,  would  that 
morning  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
tea  for  Mr  Vernon,  from  whom  she 
should  afterwards  request  the  favour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  Rectory  pew. 
The  ladv  trode  on  the  heels  of  her  mes« 
sage.  The  breakfast-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  she  led  the  way  into  it  with 
gracious  smiles  and  winning  courtesy, 
Vernon  following  in  such  a  bewilder- 
ment of  annoyance  at  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  break  his  engagement  with 
Millicent,  and  of  admiration  for  Lady 
Octavia's  blooming  graces  and  capti- 
vating sweetness,  that  he  quite  forgot 
it  would  have  been  at  least  expeditnt 
to  send  a  message  to  the  cottage ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  time 
breakfast  was  half  over,  Vernon  had 
actually  ceased  to  think  of  an^  object 
in  heaven  or  earth  beyond  the  interior 
of  the  Rectory  parlour. 

As  Lady  Octavia  took  his  arm  on 
proceeding  towards  the  church,  how- 
ever, a  thought  darted  across  him,  of 
her  who  was  at  that  very  moment  ex« 
pecting  the  promised  support  of  that 
very  arm  in  affectionate  security ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  was  troubled  and 
dUtrait,  and  made  irrelevant  answers 
to  Lady  Octavia*8  remarks  and  ques- 
tions. Her  ladyship  had  too  much  tact 
to  notice  the  temporary  abstraction ; 
and  before  they  reached  the  throngea 
churchyard,  Vernon's  thoughts  were 
again  engrossed  by  the  charms  of  his 
&cinating  companion,  and  his  beset- 
tingsin— his  lurking  vanity— was  not  a 
litUe  excited  by  her  flattering  conde- 
acen8ion,and  theeclatof  making  so  pub- 
lic an  appearance  with  the  high-bom 
beauty  familiarly  leaning  on  his  arm. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  conducted  the 
fair  stranger  through  the  double  file 
of  gazers,  that  lined  the  long  central 
aisle,  up  to  the  Rector's  pew,  and  left  her 
there,  properly  accommodated  with 
hassock  and  prayer-book,  and  till  he 
had  withdrawn  to  put  on  his  surplice 
in  the  vestry — ^it  was  not  till  then  that 
a  thought  of  Millicent  again  recurred 
to  him.  But  then  it  did  recur,  and 
so  pMnAilly,  that  even  after  he  had 


ascended  the  pulpit,  and  was  about  to 
commence  that  sacred  office  whidi 
should  have  abstracted  his  mind  from 
all  worldly  concerns,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  restrain  his  wandering  and 
troubled  thoughts;  and  his  heart  smote 
him,  when,  glancing  downwardson  die 
assembling  congregation,  his  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  empty  pew  where  poor  Mil« 
iicent  should  nave  been  already  seated, 
and  that  immediately  adjoining  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  fair  stranger 
whom  he  had  conaucted  thither. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sea  Vale  church 
to  begin  the  first  service  with  the  morn- 
ing hymn,  not  one  verse  of  which  was 
ever  omitted  by  the  zealous  throats  of 
the  village  choristers ;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  those  sweet  singers  of 
Israel,  in  concert^r  rather  out  of 
concert — with  bassoon  and  bass  viol, 
had  groaned,  droned,  and  quavered 
through  the  first  ^ye  verses,  when  the 
church  door  fronting;  the  pulpit,  at  the 
end  of  the  long  middle  aisle,  slowly 
opened,  and  two  female  forms  appear- 
ed at  it.  One,  the  humble,  homely  per- 
son of  Nora  Carthy,  dropped  aside 
into  some  obscure  comer ;  and  Miss 
Aboyne,  who  had  been  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  faithful  attendant,  came 
slowly  and  timidly  up  the  long  aisle^ 
with  ill- assured  and  faltering  steps, 
her  tall  slender  form  bending  under 
evident  languor  and  weakness.  She  still 
wore  the  deepest  and  plainest  mourn- 
ing, and  her  face  was  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  a  large  bonnet  and  a  long 
crape  vsil.  On  reaching  the  door  of 
her  own  pew,  her  tremulous  hand- 
even  from  that  distance  Vernon  saw 
that  it  trembled^ found  some  diffi« 
culty  in  unhasping  it,  and  an  old  grejr- 
haired  man  start^  forward  from  his 
bench  in  the  aisle  to  render  her  that 
little  service,  in  retum  for  which  she 
gently  inclined  her  head,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  had  sunk  on  her  knees  in 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  pew. 

Vernon  saw  aU  this,  too  well  re- 
calling to  mind  poor  Millicent's  ner« 
vous  anxiety  to  oe  quietly  seated  in 
church  before  the  arrival  of  strangers  ; 
and  he  saw,  besides,  what  he  hoped 
had  been  unperceived  by  Miss  Aboyne 
throuah  her  thick  veil,  that  Lady  Oc- 
tavia bad  stood  up  ip  her  pew  to  gaze 
on  the  late  comer  as  she  slowly  ad« 
vanced  up  the  church,  and  was  still 
taking  leisurely  survey  through  an  eye« 
^Um8  of  her  kneeling  figure.  Vernon 
obaerved  all  this  with  acutely  painful 
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oontdousnesi^  and  Ivhen  the  hymn  was 
concluded^  it  was  only  hy  a  powerful 
efibrt  that  he  applied  himself  serious- 
ly to  his  solemn  duty. 

When  next  he  glanced  towards 
Miss  Ahoyne's  pew,  (while  the  first 
psalm  was  heing  sung,)  her  veil  was 
flung  backi  and  he  observed  wid^  plea» 
-sure  that  her  sweet  countenance  wore 
its  wonted  expression  of  perfect  sere- 
nity,  and  that  she  was  too  intent  on 
the  sacred  words  in  her  hymn-book^ 
and  too  much  engrossed  by  the  utter- 
ance of  her  tribute  of  prayer  and  prsise^ 
to  be  sensible  that  the  brilliant  eyes  of 
her  fair  neighbour^  still  assisted  by 
the  raised.  eye-glasSj  were  fixed  in  cu- 
rious scrutiny  of  her  person  and  fea- 
tures. In  truths  Miss  Aboyne  had 
perfectly  recoTered  the  nervous  trepi- 
dation which  had  distressed  her  on 
first  entering  the  church ;  awful  con- 
sciousness of  the  Creator's  presence 
soon  superseded  all  thought  of  the 
creature  in  her  pious  hearty  and  when 
at  last  her  eyes  caught  an  accident«d 
glance  of  her  fkir  neighbour,  the  only 
feeling  that  for  a  moment  drew  her 
earth  ward,  was  one  of  admiration  for 
Lady  Octavia's  striking  loyeliness.  In 
her  entire  abstraction  from  self,  not 
even  did  the  consdousness  occur,  that 
she  herself  was  the  ol^ect  of  curious, 
and  not  polite-^though  it  might  be 
fashionable— examination. 

Millicent  had  attributed  to  its  true 
cause  the  non-performance  of  Vernon's 
promise  to  be  early  that  morning  at 
the  cottage.  She  surmised  that  he 
might  have  been  unexpectedly  detain- 
ed to  accompany  Lady  Octavia  to 
«httrch ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could 
not  courteously  have  declined  that 
office  if  proposed  to  him,  she  only  re- 
gretted that,  having  been  delayed  by 
lingering  expectation  till  the  last  possi- 
ble moment,  she  should  now  have  to  en- 
counter the  redoubled  ordeal  of  walk- 
ing up  the  diurch  alone,  through  the 
assembled  congregation.  Nora,  indeed 
—whose  arm,  in  default  of  Vernon's, 
was  put  in  requisition^^the  warm- 
hearted, quick*8pirited  Nora— was  fain 
to  mutter  some  tart  reflection  about 
"new  comers,"  and  "fine  doings," 
and  "no  notion  of  it,"  as  she  accom- 
panied her  fair  mistress  to  church;  but 
the  more  candid  Millicent  only  smiled 
at  the  jealous  discomposure  of  her 
fond  nurse,  who  shook  her  head  ina%- 
dulously  at  the  assurance  that  Vernon 
^FTould  eome  atid  tnake  hii  innoca&ce 
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clear,  the  moment  he  was  at  liberty  to 
steal  away  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
cottage.  And  such  indeed  was  his  full 
intention,  when,  on  hastening  Iwck 
from  unrobing  after  service,  he  found 
Lady  Octavia  awaiting  his  escort  home- 
waras,  and  that  Miss  Aboyne  was  al* 
ready  out  of  sight.  MThen  they  reach- 
ed  the  Rectory,  Dr  Hartop  was  already 
seated  at  his  luxurious  luncheon— the 
mid-day  dinner  of  modem  times— and 
Vernon  was  pressed  to  partake  before 
he  mounted  nis  horse  for  the  church 
(some  five  miles  off  from  Sea  Vale)  at 
which  he  was  to  do  afternoon  duty. 

Suddenly  Lady  Octavia  was  seised 
with  a  devout  desire  of  attending  that 
second  service,  and  her  phaeton  was 
ordered  to  the  door,  and  it  was  quidc- 
ly  arranged  that  she  should  drive  Ver- 
non to  Eastwood  church,  from  whidi 
they  were  to  return  by  a  more  drcnit- 
ous,  but  very  beautiful  road,  whidi 
her  Ladyship  (as  suddenly  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  picturesque  as  well 
as  holy  things)  expressed  a  vehement 
desire  to  explore.  Dr  Hartop  gave  a 
reluctant  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
not  from  any  prudential  scruples  re« 
specting  Lady  Octavia's  me-i-tHe 
with  the  handsome  curate,  as  he  fdt 
comfortably  assured  her  Lady^ip's 
views  of  an  "  establishment"  were  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  beau  4deal 
of  a  cottage  and  a  blackberry  pudding ; 
but  the  honourable  and  reverend  IXw- 
tor  rationally  anticipated  that  the  pro« 
tracted  drive  might  interfere  with  1^ 
regular  dinner  hour,  and  from  this  solid 

Ciund  of  objection  it  required  all 
dy  Octavia's  powers  of  coaxii^  and 
persuasion  to  win  him  over  to  unwill* 
mg  concession. 

The  road  from  Sea  Vale  to  EasU 
wood  lay  through  the  former  village, 
close  to  Miss  Ahoyne's  cottage  at  its 
outskirts.  As  they  approached  the 
little  dwelling,  Vernon  sent  onward  an 
uneasy  furtive  glance,  and  felt  an- 
noyed and  uncomfortable  at  the  slow 
pace  in  which  it  seemed  just  then  the 
pleasure  of  his  fiiir  conductress  to  in- 
dulge her  beautiful  bay  ponies*  He 
wished— yet  wherefore  was  almost 
undefinable  to  himsel^^at  Miss 
Aboyne  might  not  be  visible  as  they 
passed  the  cottage,  and  that  they  might 
pass  it  unobserved  by  her.  But  «he 
wish,  Ti^ue  as  it  was,  had  scarcdy 
arisen,  wnen  Lady  Octayia,  reiiiing  in 
her  ponies  to  a  walk,  ^daimed^* 
"  What  a  aweet  cottage  I— «  p«ftct 
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D6t«i^  Uialf  Mr  VenwD ;  «nd  them's 
the.pcTMB  who  nt  in  Uie next  pew  to 
my  nn€le*8  at  ehureh  thk  tnonung;, 
looking  80  wivcobedij  forlorn  and  aick- 
I7,  Imt  Really  gentcol  fot  that  aort  of 
penon*  add  mntt  haro  been  rather 
{wetty  whtfn  the  wae  Toung,  poor 
thing !  l>o  you  know  wao  she  ia^  Mr 
YemoD  r'-^'<  A  Miis  Aboyne,  donah* 
ter  of  a  Coloiicl  Ahoyne,  lately  dcad-*- 
a  friend  of  mine,"  relied  Vemdii  con* 
fnaedlyi  and  eolonnitgi  with  a  ooun 
acioiMmet  that  be  did  ao  not  tending 
40  remote  hie  embairaawent*  At  that 
moment,  MiUieent,  who  wai  standing 
among  her  flower-beds,  looked  np  at 
the  Bonnd  of  wheels,  and  their  eyea 
oiieoanteredt  AM^t  flnsh  passed  over 
her  pale  eheek,  as  she  gare  Yemon  a 
half  smile  of  reeognition,  and  quietly 
resumed  her  odsupation  of  tying  up  a 
tsU  lily,  her  faee  shaded  by  a  laroe 
bonnet  firotn  farther  oboerTation.  Lady 
Oetana  took  another  deliberate  sorrey 
of  Miss  Aboyne  through  her  ey&^lass, 
and  baring  so  fsr  mtisfied  her  cnrio- 
aity,  oontinued,  in  a  earelem ,  htlf-ab>i 
aent  manner-^'' Ohl  a  friend  of  yours, 
you  said,  Mr  VernOn  ? — ^this  person's 
father-^I  beg  your  pardon  though— 
Ae  looks  reall;^  very  respeetable,  noor 
thing  !-^uite  intermting  in  that  aeep 
mournings  Of  eourse,  as  you  know 
her,  she  is  not  a  low  person— 4ome 
Colonel's  daughter  though,  you  said,  I 
think?  and  u  he  lately  dead?  and 
dow  ahe  life  all  alone  in  that  pretty 
oottage  ?  How  exoessiTely  romantic ! 
and  it  does  not  signify  for  that  sort  of 
person,  at  her  age,  you  know.  I  sup^ 
pose  she  is  very  poor-^^^ome  half-pay 
offioer's daughter?"  Vernon  stammer- 
ed something,  not  Y«y  intelligible,  in 
reply  to  Lady  OetSTirs  half  question, 
half  soliloquy ;  but  her  Ladyship  talk- 
ed on,  apparently  heedless  of  his  con- 
scious, embarrassed  manner.  ''  Do 
TOtt  know,  Mr  Vernon,  that  my  maid 
u  a  half-pay  officer's  daughter— -really 
a  very  superior  sort  of  person  is  Jen- 
hinsi  Why  does  not  this  Miss— >I  for- 
get her  name-*^  out  in  some  such  oa- 
paeity  ?  or  aa  a  go?  emess  ?— you  know, 
ahe  might  get  into  some  family  as  go- 
remess^"  Vemoaf's  latent  spirit  and 
veal  alfeiMloH  for  MilHc^rt  being  souto- 
what  roused  by  these  annoyhig  eom- 
menta  and  interrogations,  he  was  just 
about  to  eiieak  more  plainly,  and  would 
probably  hate  eiieneed  Lady  Octavia's 
Toittble  malieo/  by  the  sunple  atowal 
^  tho  fskHoB  fti  whteh  ho  sMod  to 


Miss  Aboyne,  when  h^  Ladyship^ 
Who  guessed  the  coming  confession, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  her  inten« 
tion  to  draw  forth,  adroilly  diverted 
her  observations  from  Miss  Abof  ae  fo 
the  surrounding  seenery ;  and  before 
ihey  had  well  lost  sight  of  Sea  Vale^ 
Vernon's  spirited  impulse  had  aubsla 
ded,  and  he  was  agim  en||rossed  \if 
Lady  Octaiia,  and  me  graufiestion  of 
being  ao  graelottsly  distinguished  by 
the  high-bom  beauty.  ButLidyOe» 
tsvia's  shafts  had  not  glanced  hsnba 
leas ;  more  than  one  point  remained 
rankling  in  the  mark ;  and  with  the 
nekt  disengaged  hour  and  thought  of 
Millicent,  came  hitherto  unformed  re* 
fleetbns  on  the  lingerina  lot  of  poterfc 
ty  and  obscurity  to  which  they  were 
poMibly  abtfut  to  devote  themselvee, 
and  an  invMuntary  compsrison  be^ 
tween  their  ages  for  the  first  time  oc- 
eurred  to  him,  in  a  light  that  made 
him  wish  the  difference  had  been  re- 
▼ersed,  and  that  he  could  count  those 
three  years  in  advance  of  Millicent 
But  his  better  feelings  caused  him  to 
check,  almost  as  soon  as  conceived, 
Uioughts  that  were  now  as  ill-timed 
as  ungenerous  towards  that  gentle  and 
confiding  being,  the  most  sincere  and 
lowly-minded  of  all  God's  creatures, 
who  had  been  long  beforehand  with 
him  in  regretting,  for  his  sake,  her  se- 
niority of  age,  and  had  not  shrunk 
f^>m  eommenting  on  it  to  himself, 
with  characteristic  ingenuousness ;  for 
^he/eU,  though  he  would  not  acknoW-* 
ledge  it,  that  her  prime  was  already 
past,  while  he  had  bafely  attained  the 
full  flush  of  maturity.  But  Millioent's 
self-depreciation  was  wholly  untinc- 
tured  with  any  jealous  doubt  of  Ver- 
non's true  affection  for  her,  and  indifr 
ferenoe  to  the  more  youthful  attrao- 
tions  of  other  women ;  and  as  he  passed 
the  cottage  with  his  beautiful  compa^ 
nion,  if  a  sudden  and  natural  compa- 
rison presented  itself  between  the 
bloommg  loveliness  of  the  latter,  and 
her  own  more  humble  pretensions,  it 
was  only  accompanied  by  a  wish— « 
itoman's  fond,  weak  wish^that,  for 
his  sake,  she  were  younger,  and  fairer, 
and  every  way  more  deserving  of  the 
love,  of  which,  however,  she  appre- 
hended no  diminution. 

Dr  Hartop's  fears  were  piro^etlc  | 
the  picturesque  circuit  home  delated 
the  arrival  or  Lady  Octavia  and  V ei^- 
non  so  long  past  the  dinner  hour,  that 
the  Doctor's  hibito^  turbane  tod 
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placid  temper  would  bare  been  seri- 
ously discomposed^  had  be  not  that 
morning,  in  the  course  of  a  long  visit 
from  Mr  Henderson,  the  Sea  Vale 
jEsculapius,  acquired  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  matrimonial  en« 
gagements  of  his  young  curate,  and  the 
drcumstances  thereto  relating,  which, 
in  the  dearth  of  more  interesting  go8« 
8ip,  was  not  only  acceptable  to  the 
worthy  Rector's  craTing  appetite  and 
accommodating  taste,  but  would  fur- 
nish him,  par  lei  suites,  with  a  fair 
fidd  for  indulging  his  benevolent  pro- 
pensity and  peculiar  talent  for  giving 
gratuitous  advice  with  patronizing 
condescension.  Therefore  he  looked 
but  tenderly  reproachful  at  Lady  Oo- 
tavia,  though  the  fius  of  the  turbot 
were  boiled  to  rags,  and  various  other 
dishes,  reduced  to  ameomtn^s,  gave 
touching  testimony  of  her  cruel  inoon- 
sideration ;  and  scarcely  had  the  ser- 
vants left  the  dining-room,  when,  gi« 
ving  three  preliminary  hems,  and  an 
inward  chuckle,  with  which  he  was 
wont  to.  preface  his  discourses  in  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere,  the  honourable 
Rector  addressed  his  curate  with  a  for- 
mal congratulation  on  his  approaching 
marriage.  Vernon's  face  crimsoned  all 
over,  as  he  bowed  and  stammered  out 
a  few  words  of  awkward  acknowledg- 
ment, stealing  impulsively  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  Lady  Octavia,  who,  af- 
fecting the  most  natural  surprise  in 
the  world,  artlessly  exclaimed — '*  Mar- 
ried !-*Mr  Vernon  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, uncle  ?— you  don't  say  so  ?  Oh, 
Mr  Vernon,  how  secret  you  nave  been ; 
— and  may  we  know  to  whqm,  uncle  ?" 
"  To  a  most  unexceptionable  and  every- 
vray  respectable  and  amiable  young 
person,  as  I  have  this  morning  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  from  a  friend  of 
yours,  my  dear  Mr  Vernon!— from 
good  Mr  Henderson,  who  teUs  me  that 

Miss  Aboyne" "  Miss  Aboyne  I" 

interrupted  Lady  Octavia,  with  a 
pretty  shriek  of  sudden  dismay; 
'Mearme!  who  could  have  thought 
it  ?  I  would  not  for  the  world  have" 
— "  You  know  Miss  Aboyne,  then  ?" 
asked  the  Doctor  with  some  surprise, 
in  his  turn  interrupting  Lady  Octavia. 
"  Oh  1 1  saw  her  to-day  at  church,  and 
indeed  she  seems — she  looks — that  is,  a 
—a  very  superior  sort  of  person — I 
dare  say  very  amiable,  and  excellent, 
and — ^You'll  introduce  me  to  Miss 
Aboyne,  Mr  Vernon  ?— I  assure  you  I 
lun  dying  to  know  her." 
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Vernon,  now  compelled  to  speak, 
made  some  awkward  attempts  to  ex« 

Slain,  that  Miss  Abojne,  from  ill 
ealth  and  recent  affliction,  would 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  avail  herself  of 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Lady 
Octavia;  and  then  the  Doctor,  im- 
patient of  colloquial  trifling,  which 
delayed  the  pouring  forth  of  his  lu- 
minous and  well- digested  ideas,  pro- 
ceeded to  favour  Vernon,  not  only  with 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  prqjeeted 
union,  but  with  an  elaborate  disserts* 
tion  on  domestic  economy,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  several  branches  whereof, 
(which  he  condescend^  to  dwell  on 
more  particularly,)  a  country  curate 
might  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  and 
bring  up  a  score  of  children,  with  in- 
finite comfort  and  propriety,  on  an  iu- 
comeshortof  ahundredandfifty  pounds 
per  annum.  *'  Of  course,  my  dear  Mr 
Vernon !"  the  reverend  gentleman  went 
on  to  observe,  ''  there  can  be  no  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  no  idle  superfluities, 
in  euch  a  modest  and  well-ordered  es- 
tablishment.  But,  after  all,  my  dear 
sir !  how  little  suffices  for  our  real 
wants;  and  beyond  those,  what  Christ- 
ian character  or  philosophic  mind, 
would— -Octavia  1  do,  pray,  desire 
that  the  gardener  may  be  written  to 
about  these  pines ;  it  is  really  scanda- 
lous I — they  cost  me  a  guinea  a^pieoe» 
and  this  is  the  second  I  have  cut  to- 
day, and  both  uneatable.  Send  me 
the  guava-^— But,  aa  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  observe— as  I  was  going  on  to 
remark  to  you,' Mr  Vernon — beyond 
our  real  necessities,  (mere  food  and 
raiment,)  what  physical  wants  and 
temporal  cares  are  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Christian  and  a  philo- 
sopher ?    It  hath  been  truly  said — 

<  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.* 

And  with  regard  to  the  article  of  food 
especially,  I  am  persuaded,  Mr  Ver- 
non, and  after  long  and  mature  cleli- 
beration  on  the  subject,  I  feel  no  he- 
sitation in  declaring  my  entire  con- 
viction, that  in  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  infant  population  more 
hale,  healthful,  and  multitudinous, 
than  where  oatmeal  or  potatoes,  with 
milk,  or  even  pure  water,  forms  its 
unvaried  and  unsophisticated  aliment. 
Therefore,  my  dear  sir,  with  regard 
to  your  future  family,  (those  nume- 
rous olive-branches  with  which  it  is 
my  sincere  prayer  that  Ftovidence  may 
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saiTound  yotir  table,)  I  hare  no  hesi- 
tation in  strenuously  advising"— 
"What  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  advise 
must  remain  for  ever  secret  between 
himself  and  Vernon,  whose  feelings, 
during  the  preceding  harangue,  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  of  a  person 
undergoing  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure" 
and  who  experienced  proportionable 
relief  when  Lady  Octavia,  tired  of 
continuing  a  silent  tiere,  arose  to  re« 
tire.    As  she  passed  him  at  the  di- 
ning-room door,  which  he  had  hasten- 
ed to  hold  open  for  her,  she  shook  her 
fair  head  vrith  a  look  of  pretty  anger, 
and  archly  putting  up  one  taper  fore- 
finger to  her  rosy  lip,  said  softly, 
"  Oh  fie!  fie!    Mr  Vernon  !— how 
treacherous  you  have  been !"  Vernon 
slowly  and  reluctantly  returned  to  his 
mitigated  penance;  but  far  be  it  from 
us  to  review  in  detail  the  protracted 
torments  of  that  mortal  hour,  during 
which  the  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman,  warmed  with  his  own  elo- 
quence— charmed  with  his  own  theory 
^-exalted  with  a  sense  of  his  own  phi- 
lanthropy, and  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  lights  which  flowed  in  the  fast- 
er as  he  continued  to  diffuse  them— 
poured  out  his  oracular  suggestions 
with  a   condescending  suavity  that 
descended  to  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars.   At  length,  however,  articu- 
lation thickened — sentences  lagged  at 
their  termination — words  came  slower 
-Hsyllables  dropped  away  to  indefinite 
sounds— and  at  last,  in  a  final  be- 
wilderment of—''  As  I  was  saying, 
Mr  Vernon— I  repeat,  my  dear  sir ! 
—that— that — I  have  no  hesitation 
in— in  af-af-fir-r-r"— the  comfort- 
able double  chin  of  the  respectable 
adviser  sank,   embedded  in  its  own 
rolls,  on  his  ample  chest,  an  incipient 
snore  chimed  in  with  the  struggling 
affirmation,  and  after  an  attempt  or 
two  of  guttural  thickness,  which  sound- 
ed like  *'  pease-porridge — cheap  and 
wholesome,"  and  "  Mrs  Rundell," 
broke  out  into  a  grand  continuous 
bass.    Then,  quietly  and  cautiously, 
Vernon  rose  from  his  seat  of  torture 
—quietly  and  cautiously  he  stole  to- 
wards the  door— but  not  so  noiseless- 
ly did  he  effect  his  exit  as  to  be  wholly 
unnoticed  by  the  half*  conscious  slum- 
berer,  whose  drowsy  attempts  at  arti- 
culation] forthwith  recommenced,  but 
only  to  commission  his  curate,  who 
thanked  heaven  for  his  escape,  with 
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a  message  to  the  Lady  Octavia.    Af- 
ter the  scene  of  his  recent  mortifica- 
tion, of  which  her  Ladyship  had  been 
a  witness,  Vernon  would  gladlv,  had 
he  been  permitted,  have  avoiocd  an 
early  tete^d't^te  with  her;  and  his 
heart  told  hiin  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected elsewhere;  but  the  Doctor's 
message  must  be  delivered — it  need 
not  delay  him  three  minutes ;  and, 
with  a  determination  that  it  should 
not,  and  hat  in  hand,  he  sprang  up 
stairs,  and  into  the  drawing-room, 
from  whence  issued  the  sweet  sounds 
of  Lady  Octavia's  fine- toned  harp  and 
fine  voice  deliciously  blending  m  an 
aria  of  "  Semiramide."  Another  voice, 
less  powerful  but  more  touching,  ac- 
companied by  a  humbler  instrument,, 
was  breathing  out  at  this  self- same 
hour  in  the    orphan's   home,  such 
strains  as  well  befitted  the  Sabbath 
vesper.    Often  did  that  low  melodious 
voice  pause  in  a  cadence,  or  hang  sus- 
pended on  a  note,  while  the  singer's 
head  was  suddenly  upraised  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  her  long  slender  fingers 
suspended  over  the  silent  chords,  and 
her  eyes  glancing  anxiously  through 
the  little  casement  toward  the  garden 
gate.    Again  and  again  recurred  that 
anxious  pause ;  each  time  the  hymn 
resumed  with  tones  less  firm,  and  a 
more  plaintive  modulation ;  at  last 
a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  was  the  invo- 
luntary prelude ;   and  as  Millicent 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  window, 
tears,  which  had  been  long  collecting 
within  their  lids,  fell  on  her  listless 
fingers  as  she  bent  over  her  instru- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
sacred  harmony.    It  was  but  an  en- 
deavour.  Her  voice  had  become  weak 
and  tremulous ;  so,  discontinuing  her 
vocal  tribute,  she  wisely  resorted  to 
silent    communion   with  diat  book 
which  contains  *'  words  in  season"  for 
all  the  soul's  necessities->of  peace  for 
the  disquieted— of  strength  to  the 
weak — of  healing  to  the  sorely  stricken 
—of  hope  to  the  broken-hearted.  Mil- 
licent found  there  the  aid  she  sought; 
and  when,  as  was  her  custom,  she 
had  joined  with  her  old  servant  in 
their  nightly  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  she  was  able  again,  and  with- 
out effort,  to  smile  cheerfully,  and 
speak  cheeringly,  to  that  faithful  hum- 
bie  friend,  the  bursting  indignation  of 
whose  affectionate  zeal  she  endeavour- 
ed to  repress  with  a  sincere  assnzanc^ 
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of  her  own  conviction^  that  the  mor- 
row would  bring  with  it  a  isatisfactory 
explanation. 

Early  the  next  morning-— earlier 
even  than  Miss  Aboyne's  primitive 
breakfast  hour^  Vernon  entered  the 
little  parlour  just  as  Nora  was  remo- 
ving tne  tea  equipage.  She  scarcely 
voudisafed  to  notice  nis  entrance  even 
with  a  look,'  and  the  grave  severity 
of  her  countenance  by  no  means  tend- 
ed to  dispel  the  troubled  surprise  with 
which  he  had  remarked  her  employ- 
ment. "  Nora  I"  he  hurriedly  ex- 
claimed^ "  what  are  you  about  ?^-> 
where  is  Miss  Aboyne  ? — ^Not  ill?  not 
ill,  surely  ?— God  forbid  1"—"  About 
as  well  as  some  folks  wish  her  to  be, 
I  doubt/'  shortly  and  bitterly  replied 
the  indignant  Nora,  as  she  essayed, 
without  farther  parley,  ox  even  ho- 
nouring him  with  a  second  glance,  to 
pass  Vernon  with  the  tea«tray.  But 
his  fears  were  now  too  thoroughly 
awakened  to  permit  her  silent  egress ; 
and,  grasping  her  wrist  more  forcibly 
than  he  was  aware  of,  he  saici, 
''  Nora!  Nora!  tell  me,  for  God's 
sake,  is  she  reallv  ill  ? — ^is  my  Mil- 
licent"— ^  and  nis  voice  trembled 
with  an  excess  of  agitation  that  shook 
even  Nora's  predetermined  inflexibi- 
lity, and  she  so  far  relented  as  to  in- 
form him,  (as,  indeed,  she  had  been 
especially  enioined,  in  case  he  should 
call  thus  early,)  that  Miss  Aboyne  was 
suffering  only  from  headache,  but 
Ivould  be  well  enough  to  rise  and  re- 
ceive him  a  little  later  in  the  day. 
She  could  not  find  in  her  heart,  how- 
ever, to  give  the  supplement  of  Mil- 
licent's  message;  namely,  that  the 
headache  was,  she  believed,  but  the 
effect  of  a  slight  cold  which  she  had 
taken  the  preceding  day.  In  lieu  of 
that  assurance,  so  affectionately  in- 
tended to  prevent  self-reproacn  on 
the  part  of  Vernon,  the  wrathful 
Nora,  who  had  by  no  means  igay  ten- 
der consideration  for  his  feelings,  took 
upon  her  to  substitute  an  *'  amend- 
ment," imputing  the  headache  to  a 
sleepless  night,  and  both  the  effect 
and  its  immediaU  cause  to  one  far 
deeper,  which  she  also  vouched  for 
on  her  own  authority — the  heartache; 
and  then,  giving  way  to  ^  im- 
pulse of  her  warm  and  faithful  spirity 
the  affectionate  creature  laid  her  nana 
on  Vernon's  dioulder,  and,  while  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  fixed  them  ear- 
nestly on  his,  exclaimed—*''  Oh,  Mr 
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Vernon  I  Mr  Vernon  I  did  I  ever  think 
it  would  have  oome  to  this ! — that  my 
child  1  inyjewell  the  flower  of  the 
world  1  Colonel  Aboyne's  daughter  I 
should  be  slighted  for  that  proud  lady, 
who  only  came  here  to  break  mv  dar- 
ling's heart,  and  help  you  to  dig  her 
grave,  Mr  Vernon  ?  Ay,  there  she'll 
be  soon,  sir ;  and  then  vou  may  go 
your  ways  and  be  happy  ;'  with  whioi 
comfortable  and  comforting  assurance 
Nora  Dttshed  by  with  her  breakfast- 
tray,  loUowed,  however,  hj  Vernon, 
who,  thouffh  his  worst  fears  were  re- 
lieved by  the  first  part  of  her  commu« 
nication,  stUl  went  on  to  ask  a  hundred 
anxious  questions,  aiid  commission  the 
half-relenting  nurse  with  as  many  ten- 
der messages,  though  the  latter  was 
too  discerning  and  nonest  to  feel  or 
affect  great  reliance  on  his  assurance^ 
that  he  should  satisfactorily  account 
to  Miss  Aboyne  for  his  apparent  ne- 
glect of  the  preceding  day. 

The  incredulous  messenger  oon« 
scientiously  '*  told  the  tale  as  'twas 
told  to  her,"  nevertheless,  virtuously 
refraining  from  comment  on  "  how 
the  truth  might  be ;"  and  Millicent's 
heart  was  prompt  to  accept  beforehand 
the  promised  explanation.  During 
the  watches  of  a  sleepless  night,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  troubled  thoughts 
ana  vague  surmises  had  crept  into  her 
mind,  involuntarilv  and  unencou  raged, 
nay,  ouicklv  ana  perseveringly  re- 
pressea,  with  the  generous  eonfidence 
of  a  nature  not  prone  to  think  evil; 
but  stiJl  they  returned  lik«  the  phan- 
toms of  a  ieverish  imaginatibq,  and 
Millicent  was  indeed  sick  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  physically  indisposed,  when 
Nora  first  drew  her  curtains  that 
morning.  But  very  soon  the  fresh 
air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  entering 
at  the  unclosed  lattice,  brought  with 
them  sweet  influences  redolent  of  hap- 
pier and  more  hopeful  feelings ;  and 
when  Nora  soon  after  returned  with 
her  report  of  Vernon's  early  visit  and 
affectionate  messages,  Millicent  smiled 
with  perfectly  restored  cheerfulnesfl, 
inwardly  rebuking  the  weakness  which 
had  subjected  hor  to  such  causeless 
uneasiness.  Neither  was  she  disap- 
pointed that  morning  of  the  promiaed 
^Medy  return.  Neither,  on  the  part 
of  Vernon,  waa  anv  thing  left  unsaid 
to  make  his  peace  (had  that  been  ne- 
eeesary)  with  one  whose  gentle  bosom 
harboured  no  aoeusiag  spirit;  Mid 
when  he  left  her  late  and  unwillingly 
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— ^in  trath>  it  was  always  unwillingly 
that  he  did  leave  her — ^it  was  with  a 
pledge  to  steal  away  to  her  again  in 
time  for  one  sweet  hour  of  evening* 
walk,  and  more  than  one  after-hour  of 
social  happiness  in  the  dear  Itt^  paN 
lour,  where  so  ma&yapast  ervning 
had  stolen  away  with  the  swift-un* 
sounding  pace  of  unworldly  innocent 
enjoyment.  And  punctual,  as  in  for* 
mer  days,  was  Horace  Vernon  to  the 
hour  of  tryst;  and  nerer,  peihaps, 
eeen  in  former  days,  had  his  Toice  snd 
looks,  when  addressing  Millicent, 
expressed  feelings  so  deep  and  tender. 
Those  feelings  were  not  excited  hv 
reviving  attachment,  for  his  true  af- 
fection had  never  heen  alienated  from 
their  first  object ;  but  if  Mm  heart  had 
not  strayed  from  ito  allegiance,  hit 
lighter  fancy  might  have  been  more 
susceptible  of  other  fascinations;  and 
a  consciousness  of  this  sort,  and  that 
he  had  for  a  time  forgotten  her  who 
ever  thought  of  him,' perhaps  it  was, 
that  imparted  a  shade  of  more  than 
usual  seriousness  that  evening  to  the 
expression  of  his  large  dark  eyes,  and 
of  peculiar  tenderness  to  his  tone  and 
manner.  And  for  many  succeeding 
days,  even  Nora's  lynx*eyed  jealousy 
detected  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  in 
any  part  of  his  conduct;  and  more  tiian 
onoe  Millicent  hastened  him  from  her 
aide,  where  he  was  ftin  to  linger,  by 
reminding  him  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  courtesy  due,  on  hispart, 
to  his  entertainers  at  the  Rectory.  Of 
the  fair  lady  who  presided  there,  Ver- 
non made  less  and  less  mention  in 
his  discourse  with  Millioent ;  though 
even  now  again  a  few  words,  a  hasty 
remark,  escaped  him,  that  might  have 
impressed  an  indifferent  observer  witk 
a  persuasion,  that  Lady  Octavia's 
charms  and  opinions  had,  at  leaet, 
their  due  weight  with  her  uncle's 
handsome  curate;  and  certainly  the 
delightful  naivete  with  which  she  had 
betrayed  her  admiration  of  his  fine 
person  and  interesting  character,  had 


by  no  means  depreciated  Vernon's 
estimation  of  her  Ladyship's  refined 
taste  and  superior  judgmeaL  Lady 
Octavia  had  also  performed,  to  the  life^ 
a  few  sallies  of  artless  indiscretion  and 
amiable  enthusiasm^  from  which  the 

Sitleman  was  not  verjr  alow  to  infer, 
t  she  discerned  in  him  inteUeetual 
aa  well  as  personal  qualities  of  a  hijdier 
order,  than  even  his  affectionate  jfiU 
licent  gave  him  endit  for.  She,  at 
least,  had  never  administered  that  in» 
oenae  to  his  vanity,  which  was  so  do- 
licately,  and  of  coarse  tmoonedauefyp 
ofl^red  by  the  Lad:^Octovia ;  still  less 
had  Miss  Aboyne,  in  the  humble  sim^ 
plidty  of  her  heart,  ever  dreamt  of 
regretting  fotHottLOt,  that  Fate,  whose 
agency  in  human  affidrs  she  was  not 
wont  to  acknowledge,  had  marked  out 
for  him  the  obscure  lot  of  a  country 
olergyman*  Millicent  Aboyne  eould 
fancy  no  lot  in  life  so  peculiarly  ft- 
Toured.  J^dy  Octovia  Falkland  had 
allowed  Vernon  to  perceive  that  for 
him,  capable  aa  he  was  of— she  ne- 
ver said  exactly  foto— she  considered 
it  one  of  pitiable  degradation.  And 
there  again,  though  Vernon's  best  fedU 
ings  and  nxne  serious  conviction 
aided  vnth  Millicent,  the  lurking 
weakness  of  his  nature  was  grateft^ 
to  Lad^  Octavia  for  her  fiattermg  pi»« 
possession. 

"  Millioent  certaiidy  lovea  me  with 
true  affection,"  once  or  twice  solilo- 
quized Vernon;  "  and  yet,  how 
strange  it  is,  that  she  should  have  no 
ambition  for  me-Hhat  she  should  see 
me  with  less  partial  eyes  than  one  to 
whom,  oompumtively  speaking,  I  am 
nothing— at  least"— and  then  broke 
in  something  very  like  a  sigh — '*  to 
whom  I  can  be  nothing^  now ;— but 
MiUy  has  seen  so  little  of  the  world, 
and  Lady  Octavia  so  much,  and  has 
such  extrawdinary  insight  into  cha- 
racter 1— so  much  vrarmm  of  feeling  1 
—HM>  much  heart !"— Poor  Millicent! 
wert  thou  cold  and  heartless? 
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TWELVE  YEARS  OF  MILITARY  ADVENTURE  IN  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE 

GLOBE. 


We  are  ourfielf  An  old  niliiiainan^ 
and  therefore  always  rejoice  to  meet  a 
brother  officer  in  types.  Cedat  toga 
armU,  is  our  motto  in  all  matters  of 
autobiography  and  adventure ;  for  the 
odds  are,  tnat  the  life  of  one  soldier, 
however  unpretending  and  ungifted, 
will  contain  more  both  of  amusement 
and  instruction,  than  the  memoirs  of 
a  dozen  barristeis,  a  score  of  M.P.8, 
or  a  whole  centenary  of  squires,  doc- 
tors, stockbrokers,  parsons,  or  writers 
to  the  signet,  with  a  bishop  or  two, 
and  half  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
coffeeroom  tossed  into  the  bargain. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  therefore,  are 
far  indeed  from  being  the  worst  au- 
thors going  in  these  days  of  universal 
authorship,  and  those  who  call  them 
so,  lie  in  tneir  throat  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  ready  to  depone,  "  so  far  as 
we  know,  and  shall  be  asked,"  that 
their  works  are  excellent.  We  delight 
in  the  Sketch-books,  both  naval  and 
military — ^revel  in  the  Subaltern- 
gloat  over  Lord  Londonderry— devour 
Napier — bolt  Cyril  Thornton^and 
believe  that  first-rate  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast  may  be  found  in 
the  Recollections  of  Captain  Sherer. 
The  United  Service  Journal  unites 
high  promise  with  competent  per* 
formance ;  and  we  publicly  pronounce 
that  man  to  be  an  ass  who  cannot, 
from  ''  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Ad- 
venture,"* extract  as  many  hours  of 
pleasant  reading. 

The  truth  is,  that  soldiers  have 
generally  seen  a  gjood  deal,  and  tliere- 
fore  in  all  probability  have  something 
to  tell  worth  listening  to.  They  have 
opportunities  of  observing  society  un« 
der  different  aspects  from  those  pre* 
sented  to  ordinary  travellers.  There 
is  seldom  room  for  the  latter  till 
**  rugged  war  has  smoothed  his  wrin« 
kled  front;"  and  they  can  only  describe 
the  volcano  when  the  eruption  has 
ceased.    It  is  the  former  alone  who 


gire  us  the  crash  and  the  concussion ; 
tne  burning  torrent  and  the  volume 
of  flame.  The]r  alone  have  the  pri- 
vil^e  of  observing  sodetv  at  moments 
when  the  bonds  of  ciTil  government 
are  rent  asunder,  and  mankind,  in 
obedience  to  the  original  impulse  of 
their  nature,  have  recourse  to 

"  The  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  that  have  the 

power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.** 

Their  great  recommendation  U, 
however,  that  thev  are  not  travellers 
by  profession.  Of  these  we  are  sick 
ad  nauseam.  Every  comer  of  Europe, 
from  Iceland  to  Constantinople,  has 
been  ransacked  an  hundred  times  over 
by  travellers,  differing  in  all  the  pre- 
dicables  of  age,  country,  character, 
and  pursuit,  and  agreeing  but  in  one 
object — that  of  publishing  their  tra- 
vels. The  peace  of  18U,  which  re- 
stored tranquillity  to  Europe,  made 
travelling  both  a  pleasant  and  a  pro- 
fitable concern.  Then  rushed  forth 
upon  the  public  whole  legions  of  vo- 
lumes, full  of  interesting  remarks  on 
roads,  plays,  and  hotels,  post-horses 
and  houses.  Talma,  the  Tuileries, 
Goethe,  Prince  Mettemich,  German 
universities,  and  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. A  fortnight  at  Paris  furnished 
matter  for  a  couple  of  octavos,  and 
many  Pauls  rejoiced  in  the  publication 
of  their  letters  to  imaginai7  kinsfolk. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  market  be- 
came overstocked  with  this  kind  of 
ware.  Prices  gradually  declined,  and 
Mr  Murrav  and  Mr  Colburn  would 
no  longer  fork  out,  with  that  tempt- 
ing liberality  which  had  so  profusely 
fertilized  this  department  of  litera- 
ture.. Our  disappointed  travellers  then 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  wider 
range.  Europe  was  no  longer  the 
ultima  Thuk  of  their  peregrinations. 
Yielding  to  the  sad  necessity  of  the 


*  Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventure  in  three  Quarters  of  the  Globe  i  or,  Memoirs 
of  an  Officer  who  served  in  the  Annies  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, between  the  years  1802  and  1814^  in  which  are  contained  the  Campaigns  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  India,  and  bis  last  in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France. 
London  t  Colbnro.     1829. 
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timesi  they  went  forth  in  quest  of 
more  marketable  regions.    Some  went 
to  Egypt,  ascended  the  pyramids,  and 
dined  with  the  Pacha.  Others  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Mexico  or  La  Plata  ; 
bolted  steaks  of  horse-flesh  in  their 
transit  of  the  Pampas,  or  returned 
with  the  most  recent  intelligence  of 
Bolivar  and  his  army ;  some  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  made  for  Ceylon  or  the 
Mauritius;  others  sought  Jericho  or 
Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and  Da- 
mascus.   Travellers  stone-blind  de« 
scribed  the  countries  they  had  visited 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  optics.   Pedes- 
trian  travellers  went  forth  in  forma 
pauperU,  without  shirt  or  breeches, 
and  by  this  circumstance  secured  an 
enviable  popularity.  Peace  to  all  such ! 
Society  is  not  injured  by  the  transfer 
of  any  given  sum  fnmi  the  pocket  of 
their  bookseller  to  their  own*    Let 
them  shed  their  lustre  from  the  pages 
of  massive  quarto,  or  compact  octavo, 
illustrated  by  all  the  skill  of  the  en« 
graver ;  but  give  us  the  annals  of  the 
soldier— his  travels — ^his  exploits,  and 
his  adventures,  for  our  own  reading 
and  enjoyment.  We  like  him  because 
he  is  a  traveller,  not  from  choice,  but 
necessity,  and  because  publication  is 
with  him  not  a  motive,  but  «  con- 
sequence.   He   goes  abroad  neither 
with  the  view  of  botanizing  or  book- 
making;    and  instead  of  returning 
with  boxes  full  of  dried  herbs,  and 
segments  of  broken  rock,  and  whole 
reams  of  manuscript  journal,  the  only 
tenants  of  his  solitary  ^rtmanteau 
are  generally  a  regimental  coat,  the 
colour  of  his  father's  brick  mansion 
at  Highgate  or  Tornham  Green,   a 
pair  or  two  of  pipe-clayed  breeches, 
and  a  few  shiru  patched  or  ragged 
in  proportion  to  their  length  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  sobriety  of  the  regimental 
washerwoman. 

But,  independent  of  such  weighty 
considerations,  the  works  of  military 
men,  we  think,  have  infused  an  agree- 
able variety  into  our  literature.  Whe- 
ther they  deal  in  fact  or  fiction,  they 
seldom  fob  us  off  with  mere  dull  and 
tame  imitations  of  more  talented  and 
powerful  writers.  Their  volumes  are 
generally  distinguished  by  an  impress 
of  novelty,  freshness,  and  freedom 
from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  com« 
position— by  an  air  of  simplicity, 
straight-forwardness,  and  good  faith ; 
and   their  opinions^    though  often 
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wrong,  are  pufc  forth  with  a  manly 
sturdtness  and  hardihood,  which  al- 
most disarms  ridicule,  and  reduces 
censure  to  dissent.  A  soldier  or  a 
sailor — ^if  he  is  one  of  the  right  stamp 
— cares  nothing  for  rhetorical  embel- 
lishment. He  loses  no  time  in  round- 
ing periods,  or  balancing  antitheses. 
He  deals  in  no  preliminary  Balaam 
about  his  motives  of  publication,  nor 
prefixes  an  apologetical  preface,  de- 
precating the  harshness  of  criticism, 
and  entreating  Mr  North,  Mr  Jeffrey, 
and  Mr  Lockhart^( terrible  triumvi- 
rate !) — to  spare  his  humble  and  un- 
pretending volumes.  No.  He  writes 
as  he  fights ;  dashes  at  once  into  the 
middle  of  his  subject — clears  the  ropes 
at  a  spring— up  goes  his  castor,  and 
off  goes  bis  jerkin— his  mowleys  are 
brandished  in  a  twinkling,  and  then 
let  his  opponent,  if  he  has  one,  be- 
ware of  nis  knowledge-box. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall    quote    the    opening   pages  of 
"  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Adven- 
ture."   Had  the  author  been  a  civi- 
liau,  ten  to  one  but  he  would  have 
given  us  a  prolix  account  of  his  birth 
and  parentage.   His  father,  a  respect* 
able   gentleman  in  a  brown  bob — 
somewhat  pursy  and  corpulent — ^knee- 
breeches  of  drab  kerseymere,  and  long 
gaiters  of  the  same— broad-brimmed 
hat — somnolent  after  dinner  and  at 
church,  and  moderately  addicted  to 
the  exhilaration  of  blue  ruin  and  to- 
bacco-smoking.   His  mother,  a  most 
meritorious  matron  —  somewhat  too 
prosy  and  prolific  for  a  husband  of 
large  loquacity  and  narrow  income- 
sagacious  in  Scotch  marmalade — ex- 
emplary in  domestic  relations — an  ad- 
mirable economist  and  preserver  of 
codlings— carried  off  sudaenly  by  in- 
flammation—followed to  the  grave  by 
an  inconsolable  husband  —  weeping 
children— and  a  whole  lugubrious  cor^ 
lege  of  friends,  neighbours,  and  ac- 
quaintances.   Then  brothers  and  sis- 
ters—John, Tom,  Molly,  Peter,  and 
Sarah; — ^not  one  of  these  would  be 
spared  to  the  suffering  reader.    No 
register  could  be  more  accurate  and 
particular  in  date  and  circumstance. 
We  should  learn  how  John  was  bent 
on  the  army ;  but  broke  his  leg,  and 
became  a  parson.  How  Tom,  a  grace- 
less dog,  went  to  sea,  and  died  a  mid- 
shipman at  Sierra  Leone.  How  Molly 
ran  off  with  a  major  of  militia,  who 
was  afterwards  induced  to  marry  her 


by  8  iam  ttlMlkm  of  Ae  bloat  on 
im  vut  of  piM.  H(nr  Peter  wis 
articled  to  t  eohettor,  and  lenred  his 
time  with  credit  and  tppleiue ;  and 
how  Sarah  yet  bloomt  in  the  invofain* 
tanr  charms  of  antiquated  virginity. 

In  ail  homan  probability,  it  is  with 
snch  perilous  prolixity  of  detail  that 
a  civil  antobiograpber  would  havn 
thought  it  necessary  to  herald  his 
own  appearance  on  the  stage.  In  the 
army,  and  even  in  the  militia^  we  ma« 
nage  di£ferently.  Mark  how  our  auw 
thor  the  Msjor—we  trust  he  came  in 
for  the  last  brevet— deals  with  such 
natters.  No  attitudinizing-^no  flon^ 
lish  of  trampetSy  but  the  curtain  rises, 
and  the  hero,  in  sash,  shaco,  and  WeU 
linfftons,  at  once  bolts  out  upon  us  from 
a  side  tffenfw 

"  Got  of  a  fiiroily  of  she  boys  it  was 
proper  that  one  should  be  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods ;  snd,  as  my  shoatders  pro- 
mised to  be  of  the  requisite  breadth,  and 
my  head  of  the  suitable  thiclmess,  I  was 
chosen  as  a  ftt  offering:  or,  in  other 
word%  I  was  selected  for  the  military  pro- 
fession, as  being  the  greatest  donoe  in 
the  femily.    Bat,  besides  tlie  above  n^ 
turn!  qaaitfieatioB  for  this  knoelc-my^head 
profession,  I  must  say  that  I  was  esrly 
seized  with   the  reddest  msnis,  first 
caught,  I  believe,  by  accompanying  a 
cousin  when  be  went  to  mount  guard  at 
the  castle  of  Dublin*  snd  afterwards  evin^ 
ced  in  a  predilection  for  painting  soldiers 
on  cards,  and  patting  them  through  their 
manceuvres  on  the  table,  in  preference  to 
any  evolutions,  however  beautiful,  which 
could  be  performed  by  the  siz-and-twenty 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  also  well  recoU 
lect,  that  among  the  sons  of  myfather*sjte. 
nants,  I  had  a  corps  raised  and  disciplined 
after  my  own  manner,  which  they  used 
to  call  my  ragged  regiment    Whether 
these  early  professional  indications  are  to 
be  depended  upon  I  know  not;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  my  parents  acted  upon  them  in 
some  degree;  for  one  of  my  brothers 
was  expressly  fixed  upon  as  the  sailor  of 
the  family,  becaase  he  was  observed  one 
day,  through  the  key-hole  of  a  room  into 
which  he  had  locked  himself,  busily  em- 
ployed  in  yo-hoing  a  table,  which  be  had 
turned  upside  down  for  a  ship ;  and  an- 
other was  afterwards   entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance  for  the  artillery,  because  he  used 
to  spend  all  bis  pocket-money  in  baying 
little  brsss  cannons,  and  firing  them  oif, 
to  the  annoyance  of  my  mother's  nerves. 
Hsd  the  opinions  of  the  lesmed  Doctors 
OaU  and  Spozsbein  been  then  promu]. 


gated  to  the  world,  my  parents  would 
have  had  a  eomparatively  easy  task  in  the 
choice  of  professions  for  their  children : 
for  they  would,  in  that  case^  only  have 
had  to  ascertain  the  prominent  bnrap  in 
the  cranium  of  each  boy.  As  it  was,  they 
acted  up  to  the  best  of  their  lights ;  and 
whether  they  judged  rightly  with  regard 
to  me,  that  is,  whether  I  do  really  pos- 
sees  the  bump  military,  or  murderous 
bump,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same 
thing,  will,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  the 
following  memoirs. 

"  With  the  view  of  getting  me  a  good 
start  in  my  profession,  a  commission  was 
purchased  for  me  in  a  newly-raised  regi- 
ment^ it   being  intended,  through  the 
means  of  my  maternal  uncle,  who  com- 
manded the  corps,  to  have  me  kept  on  the 
strength  until  I  had  completed  the  usual 
qoantum  of  educatioo  to  capacitate  me 
for  joining  a  marehing  regiment  I  never 
sbaU  foigtt  the  feelings  with  which,  at 
nine  years  old,  I  learned  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  besorhig  bis  Bfajesty's  com. 
mission.    I  am  convinced,  to  thb  day, 
that  I  grew  aome  inches  taller  m  the 
eonrae  of  the  first  twenty-foer  boon; 
and  to  this  early  event  in  my  life,  I  have 
no  donbt  lowea  certain  stiffness  of  car- 
riage and  militaiy  stmt,  for  whmb  I  have 
alwajs  been  remarkable;  and  to  the 
tenor  communicated  by  it  to  my  ideas, 
may  be  attributed  much  of  my  present 
character,  the  predominant  features  of 
which  are  pride,  and  a  too  exquisite,  if 
not  a  morbid,  sense  of  honour — qualities 
which  I  have  found  to  stand  in  my  way 
in  my  progress  through  life.     Indeed  it 
was  not  long  before  I  began  to  find  the 
feelings  resulting  from  them  rather  in- 
convenient ;  for  if,  in  my  juvenile  days, 
I  had  to  resent  plebeian  insolence,  (to 
which  my  disposition  rendered  me  pe- 
culiarly sensitive,)  I  used  to  think  it  be- 
neath me  to  employ  any  other  than  the 
lowest  member  of  my  frame ;  so  that  t^e^ 
qoently,  while  I  was  engaged  in  kicking 
the  insensible  breech  of  some  base- bom 
variety  he  was  perhaps  exeretsing  his 
homy  knuckles  in  a  more  effectual  way 
on  my  patrician  sconce,  which,  although 
I  was  no  bad  bruiser  among  my  equals 
in  rank,  my  military  pride  wonld  hardly 
allow  me  to  protect  with  my  hands,  for 
fear  of  being  caught  in  a  boxing-match 
with  a  snob. 

M  That  this  early  intimation  of  my  be- 
ing actually  an  officer  did  not  serve  to 
stimulate  me  in  my  studies,  may  also  be 
easUy  conceived;  for,  besides  that  I  bad 
no  occasion,  like  other  boys,  to  study  for 
a  profession  which  I  had  already  attain- 
ed} X  could  in  no  way  diKover  of  what 
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as  a  toMUr/' 

ThU  is  as  it  should  be ;  there  is 
nothing  in  such  an  opening  to  sour 
our  natural  benevolence*  Far  from  it. 
We  learn  at  once  that  the  author  is  t 
joUy  fellow  and  a  gaitleman^  and  there* 
fore  read  the  remainder  of  his  book 
with  a  pre-determination  to  praise  it 
By  the  preceding  extract,  it  appears 
that  the  author  became  an  ensign  in 
his  Majest/s  service  at  nine  vears  old. 
He  is  subsequently  placed  onnalf-pay  ; 
ms  to  India  as  a  cadet  of  engineers. 
We  give  the  description  of  his  fellow*' 
passengers.  It  is  pleasantly  and  el&- 
verly  done,  and  proves  the  author  to 
have  an  eye  for  character. 

**  The  generalityof  our  society  on  board 
WBt  respectable,  and  some  of  Its  memben 
were  men  of  eiueation  and  talent.  Es- 
eepcing  tkat  there  was  no  lady  of  the 
psiity,  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  ma- 
tcfials  to  be  found  at  the  cuddy-table  of 
•Boiitward.bonDdIndiama&  First,  there 
WW  a  puisaa  jadga,  entrenched  is  all  the 
digaityof  a  di^enser  of  hnr  to  his  m»> 
jetty's  loving  subjecu  beyond  the  Ospe, 
with  a  DmU  letf  aie  kind  of  fiiee,  a  ma- 
gisterial air,  and  dictatorial  maimer,  ever 
snore  ready  to  lay  down  the  law  than  to 
lay  down  the  lawyes.  Then  there  was  a 
general  officer  appointed  to  the  staif  in 
India,  in  consideration  of  bis  services  on 
Wimbledon  Common  and  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  proceeding  to  teach  the  art  mili- 
tary to  the  Indian  army— «  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly but  rather  pompous  manners  j 
who,  considering  his  simple  nod  equiva- 
lent to  half-a-dozen  subordinates,  could 
never  swallow  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner, 
without  lumping  at  least  that  number  of 
officers  or  civilians  In  the  Invitation  to 
join  him,  while  his  aid- de-camp  practised 
the  same  airs  among  the  cadetSi  Then 
there  was  a  proportion  of  civilians  and 
Indktt  officers^  returning  firom  furlough 
or  sick  eertificate,  with  patehed-up  li- 
versb  and  lank  countenances^  firom  which 
two  wiilters  of  their  native  climate  had 
extracted  only  just  suflleient  sun-beams 
to  leave  them  of  a  dirty  lemon  colour. 
Next^  there  were  a  few  officers  behmging 
to  demchments  of  king's  troops  pioceed- 
ing  to  join  their  regiments  in  India,  look* 
iag»  of  course^  with  some  degree  of  eon- 
tempt  on  their  brethren  in  arm%  whoee 
rank  was  bounded  by  the  longitude  of  the 
Cspe]  but  condescending  to  patronise 
some  of  the  most  gentleosaaly  of  the  ca- 
dets. These,  with  a  free  mariner*  and  no 
inconsiderable  sprinkUng  of  writers,  oa- 
det^andassistantauigeotti^  togethwwith 


the  officers  of  the  ship^  who  fined  at  the 
captain's  taUe^  foemed  a  party  of  about 
twenty-five. 

**  Of  the  above  heterogeneous  mass^  the 
majority,  as  may  be  conjectured,  were 
«ftr«.2VMsdbpi^  a  people  who.  with  sools 
too  big  for  then*  native  land,  claim  the 
privilege  of  levying  contribueions  on  all 
the  world,  and  of  securing  a  Benjamin's 
portion  of  the  loaves  and  fishes^  in  what- 
ever regieo  they  are  to  be  found.  Te 
eoonterbalance  these  there  was  but  mie 
Irishman.  Och !  and  that  was  enough ! 
Another  like  him  would  have  been  the 
death  of  us  (as  Matthews  says) ;  for  he 
kept  the  cuddy-table  in  a  roar  through- 
oat  the  voyage.  Then  we  had  one  or 
two  of  yonr  mttling,  noisy,  good-hunroui^ 
ed,  never-loofc-in-a-book  chaps,  such  as^ 
without  a  spark  of  fanagination  or  wit^ 
bot  with  the  most  oaprovekahle  and  pro- 
voking good- temper,  joined  to  an  inei^ 
haustible  fund  of  mdmai  spirits,  pass  in 
the  world  for  extremely  pleasant  fellows ; 
but  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  greatest 
plagues  in  existence.  We  could  boast, 
also^  of  nrofsssed  practical  jokers,  dry- 


punsters,  prosers,  and 
ever»ready  laughers;  bat,  what  was  bet- 
ter than  all,  a  few  good  listeners. 

**  Nor  was  oar  society  without  its  Bo- 
badil;  and  many  a  marvellous  tale  of  ti- 
gers,  elephants,  Cobra  de  Capellos,  Myp 
soreans^Mahrattas,  fire-eaters,  and  sword*, 
eaters,  have  we  youngsters  listened  to 
with  open  mouths,  till  repetition  had  ren- 
dered them  too  stale  even  for  a  sea  sto- 
mach. .  That  there  were  some  sensible, 
well-informed  men  among  so  many,  may 
be  supposed ;  and  that  there  was  a  black 
sheep  or  two  in  the  flock,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. One  of  the  latter  was  a  most  plan- 
sible,  smootbrtongued  hypocrite,  and  the 
other  the  most  impudent  cut-and-come- 
again  fellow  I  ever  encountered.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  however,  two  things  were 
wanting.  There  was  neither  a  mischief- 
maker,  nor  a  professed  duellist ;  so  that 
we  contrived  to  get  to  the  end  of  our 
voyage  without  there  being  any  balance 
on  the  score  of  honour  to  be  settled  with 
powder  and  ball.  Alas !  of  these  my  first 
companions  in  the  voysge  of  life,  above 
three- fourths  are  already  gone  to  their 
long  homes  t  some  have  died  a  soldier's 
nolicni/ death  on  the  field  of  battle;  some 
have  fiiUen  victims  to  the  climate ;  some 
few  still  toil  on  their  way ;  some  few,  like 
myself,  have  preferred  poverty  with  half 
a  liver,  to  riches  without  any  $  and  some 
few,  and  those  few  indeed  1  have  gained 
the  object  of  their  ambition.— a  fortune; 
but  not  one^  perhaps,  with  health  to  en- 
joy i^  or  the  sense  to  know  how  to  qpend 
it. 
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«  I  shall  not  dwell  uponthe  manner  in 
which  we  passed  our  time  on  board  ship 
—how  we  panted  under  the  Line— how 
we  rolled  round  the  Cape,  frequently  with 
more  soup  in  our  laps  than  we  could  keep 
on  our  stomachs— how  the  backgammon- 
board  rattled  from  morning  till  night — 
how  we  paced  the  quarter-deck  when  the 
judge  and  general  did  not  take  it  all  to 
themselves— how  we  fished  for  sharks- 
how  we  speared  dolphins,  porpoises,  and 
albacores ;— nor  shall  I  attempt  to  paint 
the  pictured  agonies  of  the  dying  dolpbina, 
already  so  beautifully  deseribed  by  Fal- 
coner; nor  the  nobler  and  more  potent 
struggles  of  the  greedy,  daring  shark,  to 
do  justice  to  which  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Homer.  Neither  shall  I  swell  my 
pages  with  an  account  of  the  visit  we  re- 
ceived from  Father  Neptune  on  crossing 
the  Line,  with  the  ceremonial  attending 
it,  as  that  subject  is  stale :  nor  detail  all 
the  jokes,  practical  and  verbal,  which  we 
played  upon  each  other,  except  one  of  the 
former ;  and  if  it  amuses  the  reader  half 
as  .much  as  It  did  me,  I  shall  be  content. 
There  was  a  lazy  fat  fellow  amongst  ua, 
who  was  always  lolling  or  sleeping  on  the 
hencoops,  upon  whom  we  resolved  to  phy 
a  trick ;  so  seizing  an  opportunity  when 
he  was  snug  on  his  customary  roost,  we 
planted  ourselves,  with  buckets  of  water, 
J  ust  over  him.  At  a  signal  given,  he  was 
jerked  off  the  coop,  and  soused  from  bead 
to  foot  with  such  a  full  and  successive 
torrent  of  the  briny  fluid,  accompanied  by 
a  cry  of  <  Man  overboard !  Rope !  rope ! 
Down  with  the  helm  !*  &c.  that,  he  ac- 
tually struck  out  as  if  swimming  for  his 
life ;  till  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  water, 
succeeded  by  peals  of  laughter,  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation.** 

Thank  Heaven !  we  are  not  a  member 
of  the  India  Club,  nor  have  any  ckim 
to  become  so.  We  never  doubled  the 
Cape  in  our  lives^  are  of  rosy  complex- 
ion, sound  liver«  and  despise  Curry 
and  Madeira.  But  judging  from  all  we 
have  read  in  tale  or  history,  or  learn- 
ed from  oral  communication,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  state  of  society  less 
to  our  liking  than  that  existing  at 
the  three  Presidencies.  There, «  all 
feudal  distinctions  of  rank  are  un- 
known ;  consequence  is  measured  by 
the  purse^  and  precedence  by  official 
station.  Now,  however  others  may  like 
this  sort  of  valuation^  it  does  not  agree 
with  us,  Christopher  North,  though, 
in  point  of  station,  we  should,  as  Edi- 
tor of  this  MsRazine,  be  entitled  to 
precedence  of  aU  members  of  council ; 
and,  in  point  of  wealth,  our  estate  in 
Peebles-shire  is  not  to  be  sneezed  tt. 
But  these,  ts  Coleridge  once  wrote  of 
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Southey,  are  but  the  costly  setting  of 
the  gem;  the  gem  itself— «nd  the 
world faayelong  admitted  it  to  be  of  the 
first  water— isNoRTH  THE  Man.  This 
proud  and  enviable  conviction  it  is, 
which  adds  somewhat  of  keenness  to 
our  contempt  for  a  condition  of  socie- 
ty in  which  we  feel  that  our  own  in- 
trinsic and  indefeasible  value  would 
not  probably  secure  its  merited  dis- 
tinction. In  Edinburgh,  we  go  forth 
to  dinner  or  supper- party  respected 
and  admired.  In  our  compan]r>  peers 
are  contented  to  waive  their  privilege, 
and  baronets  yield  us  the  pas.  When 
the  lady  of  the  house  descends  to  the 
ialon  a  manger,  it  is  on  our  honoured 
arm  she  leans  for  support  When  we 
speak,  a  score  of  ears  are  open  to  drink 
in  the  most  unimportant  syllable  we 
may  utter.  At  each  of  our  jokes  the 
table  is  convulsed  by  one  grand  and 
universal  gu£Ekw*  When  our  carriage 
is  announced,  youn^  ladies  follow  us 
to  the  hall,  and  insist  on  tying  our 
comforter,  and  assisting  us  with  our 
great  coat.  Now  this  we  say— as  Lord 
•Byron  did  when  he  found  a  print  of 
himself  hung  up  in  a  twopenny  ale- 
house—this is  fame— fame  of  the 
truest,  purest,  and  most  enjoyable  de- 
scription ;  —  fame  unbought,  and 
therefore  honourahle ; — fame  well  me- 
rited, and  therefore  lasting.  But  we 
were  talking,  or  intending  to  talk,  of 
India  and  its  society. 

These  gratifying  distinctions  we  en- 
joy in  Edinburgh,  and  could  scarcely 
expect  to  receive  at  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
hay  ;  therefore  we  shall  not  go  there. 
In  India,  to  amass  wealth  and  acquire 
consequence  by  its  display,  is  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  all ;  and  by  this  uni- 
versal participation  in  one  exclusive 
pursuit,  the  minds  of  men  are  narrow- 
ed, and  their  sympathies  contracted. 
Good  society,  like  Glasgow  punch,  re- 
quires the  admixture  of  numerous  he- 
terogeneous materials,  by  the  conflict- 
ing action  of  which,  all  asperities  arc 
softened  down,  and  a  most  delicious 
and  balmy  amdgamation  is  the  result. 
Now,  society  in  India  can  only  be 
compared  to  grog  or  toddy.  It  con- 
tains no  variety  of  ingredients ;  all  go 
out  adventurers,  and  from  the  start- 
ing-post of  a  trunk  containing  a  suit 
of  regimentals  and  some  dozens  of 
shirts,  set  out  to  scramble  up  the  hill 
offortuneasbest  they  may.  Thecareer 
of  each  individual  indeed  is  modified 
by  differenoes  of  circumstance  and 
character.  Some  ride  in  palanquins, 
smoke  hookas,  and  die  poor;  others 
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are  content  to  bestride  a  pony,  to  puff 
a  cheh)Ot,  and  in  process  of  time  come 
home  rich.  Still,  of  those  who  spend, 
and  those  who  save,  money  is  the 
avowed  object ;  and  of  all  motives  for 
human  exertion,  money  certainly  is 
not  the  most  lofty  and  ennobling. 
Then  your  Indian  lives  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  en  tire!  v  cut  off  from 
books;  and  if  not  wholly  excluded 
from  tbe  enjoyments  of  society,  yet 
confined  to  the  society  of  a  narrow 
and  unprofitable  circle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  li- 
terature of  Europe  is  to  him  a  blank. 
How  the  devil  should  a  man,  in  a 
back  station  some  thousand  miles  from 
the  coast,  think  of  books  ?  Claret  and 
Stilton  cheese  he  gets  in  abundance- 
books  he  never  sees— and  soon  ceases 
to  care  for.  His  eye  is  never  bright- 
ened by  the  radiance  of  Blackwood,  nor 
darkened  by  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of 
the  kng-eared  contributors  of  Col- 
bum.  In  him  the  honoured  name  of 
Hogg  raises  but  the  idea  of  a  pig.  To 
him  Delta  is  a  dead  letter.  The  fame 
of  Odoherty  has  never  readied  him, 
and  North  and  Tickler  exist  not  in 
his  memory  or  imagination.  What  a 
fearful  blank  in  the  soul  of  such  a 
man  yet  remains  to  be  filled  upl 
What  a  multitude  of  faculties  and 
sympathies  slumber  in  his  nature  of 
which  he  is  unconscious !  What  thou- 
sands of  bright,  glowing,  and  beauti- 
ful existences  does  not  his  ignorance 
of  this  Magazine  exclude  from  his 
vision !  The  soil  of  his  spirit  has  run 
to  rathe.  The  stubborn  glebe  of  bis 
understanding  is  unbroken  bv  the 
share  of  cultivation ;  and  wiiat  a 
world  of  ploughing,  draining,  and  ma- 
nuring would  be  required  to  reclaim 
this  intellectual  Dartmoor,  and  "  de- 
racinate the  savagery"  by  which  it  is 
encumbered  and  debased ! 

But  on  looking  over  the  last  page, 
we  find  we  have  not  stated  our  argu- 
ments on  this  matter  with  our  u»ual 
brevity  and  precision.  What  we 
meant  to  prove  was,  that  society  in 
India  is  necessarily  vulgar,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  reference  to  its  compo- 
nent parts.  We  intended,  in  the  first 
place,  to  establish,  that  tbe  exclusive 
pursuit  of  wealth  has  a  direct  and  in- 
variable tendency  to  vulgarize  the 
mind.  Then  to  shew,  that  Indians, 
from  living  in  a  country  where  respect 
is  paid  only  to  splendour  of  apnear- 
ance,  are  naturally  led  to  cherisn  an 
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overweening  partiality  for  display,— 
which  display,  in  our  European  no* 
tions,  is  vulgar.  In  due  course,  we 
meant  lo^cally  to  exhibit,  that  Ori- 
entals, beuig  in  a  great  measure  cut 
off,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situ- 
ation, from  the  avenues  of  mental  en*- 
joyment,  are  general!?  led  to  derive 
their  chief  happiness  from  sensual  in* 
dulgence,— to  think  and  talk  too  much 
of  tifiin  and  sangoree,  and- to  obtrude 
somewhat  more  openly  than  necessary 
their  partiality  for  mangos  and  cotton 
shirts ;— all  these  offences  being  dei- 
ciiledly  vulgar,  and  unquestionable  fni- 
fringements  on  the  canon  of  high 
breeding.  It  was  then  our  intention 
to  procet  d— But  we  think  it  better,  on 
the  whole,  to  reserve  the  subject  for  i 
separate  paper,  "  On  the  state  of  So- 
ciety in  India,"  for  which  our  readers 
will  readilv  perceive  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  interesting 
materials. 

In  truth,  we  have  been  led  into  this 
train  of  reflection  by  the  arrival  of  o\xf 
author  in  Indvi,  which  leads  him  tp 
present  us  with  a  variety  of  sketches, 
vividly  conceived,  and  graphically  exe- 
cuted. He  is  invited  to  dine  at  tbe 
mess  of  an  European  regiment  sta- 
tioned in  Fort  George.  We  give  his 
description  of  the  entertainment.  In 
some  respects  it  reminds  us  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Glasgow  dinner  in  Cyril 
Thornton,  and  proves,  that  in  all 
changes  of  scene  and  circumstance,  the 
characteristics  of  vulgarity  remain 
essentially  tbe  same. 

«  Among  other  invitations  to  dinner,  I 
received  one  from  a  shipmate,  whose 
regiment,  one  of  his  Majesty's,  formed 
part  of  the  garrison.  It  was  what  is  can- 
ed a  public  day  at  the  mess,  when  the 
members  generally  ask  such  of  thetr 
friends  as  they  please.  My  military  rend- 
er  will  excuse  me,  if  I  give  a  description 
of  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  civil  one'. 

"  I  arrived  about  seven  o'clock,  just  as 
the  drums  were  playing  *  Roast  Beef  Of 
Old  England,*  tbe  regular  signal  that  din- 
ner  is  dishing.  On  my  entrance,  I  found 
most  of  the  officers  and  some  guests  as- 
sembled in  the  veranda,  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  mess-room,  some 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  some  lolling  in 
chairs  with  their  legs  up  against  the  pil- 
lars, trying  to  inhale  the  last  puffs  of  the 
sea-breeze  which  had  set  in  al>out  three 
or  four  hours  before.  The  gnesU  were 
asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  din- 
ner, and  Madeira  was  handed   round. 
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Soon  after,  a  UX  portly  natire  batler,  with 
large  ear-rings,  announced  the  dinner, 
which  was  spread  on  a  table  extending 
the  whole  length  of  a  long  room,  from 
the  ceiling  of  which  depended  a  punkah. 
A  good  display  of  plate,  presented  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  some  West  India 
island  where  the  regiment  had  been  sta- 
tioned, ornamented  the  board  at  which 
the  company  were  not  long  in  seating 
themselves.  After  the  usual  removes  of 
fish  and  soup,  appeared  a  tremendous  turk- 
ey, which,  to  use  a  sailor's  expression, 
could  easily  have  hoisted  on  board  a  full- 
.sized  Norfolk  bird  of  the  same  species. 
Opposite  to  this  by  no  means  rata  avis  of 
a  large  dinner-party,  (for  an  English  club 
might  just  as  well  be  without  its  parson, 
or  a  city  feast  without  its  turtle,  as  a  pub- 
lie  dinner  in  India  without  its'  turkey,) 
stood  its  never-failing^  companion,  a  huge 
bam,  in  point  of  size  as  near  a  match  to 
the  bird  as  the  European  shops  could 
mpply.  What  the  other  dishes  were  I 
did  not  particularly  notice ;  but  of  this 
we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  there  was 
B  tolerable  sprinkling  of  curry  and  rice  up 
and  down  the  table.  Each  person  was 
waited  upon  by  his  own  servant,  who 
stood  behind  his  roaster's  chair ;  so  that 
a  regular  rear  rank  was  formed  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  external  air;  that  which 
was  exhaled  by  the  lungs  of  the  party  and 
their  betel-mouthed  attendants  being  ban- 
died about  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  punkah.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  not  long  in  commencing, 
and  a  tolerably  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by 
.  the  front  rank  sitting,  with  this  difference 
from  the  field-day  practice,  that  the  rear 
rank,  instead  of  joining  in  the  fire,  only 
supplied  the  front  rank  with  ammunition. 
The  conversation  was  much  as  usual  at 
tables  where  there  are  no  females.  Amidst 
.the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  plates 
would  now  and  then  be  heard, '  Mootoo, 
take  my  plate  for  some  turkey  and  ham* 
*-*  Bring  roe  the  curry  and  rice.  Ram- 
8ammy*^<  A  glass  of  wine,  Hopkins  ?*— 
'  Will  your  friend  join  us  ?*-— <  "niompson, 
we  won't  make  a  bridge  of  your  nose*— 
*  Colonel  wants  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
Master,'  &c.  &c.  The  dinner  passed  off 
as  dinners  in  general  do,  and  I  observed 
nothing  particular,  except  that  over  the 
nstional  dish  of  plum- pudding  was  emp- 
tied a  bottle  of  cherry  bounce.  The  cloth 
being  removed,  hookas  made  their  appear- 
ance behind  the  chairs  of  some  of  the 
party— some,  I  say,  for  not  many  officers 
can  afford  that  expensive  appendage, 
which,  besides  the  cost  of  the  chelum,  the 
compound  smoked,  requires  an  attendant 
.  to  itselfl  A  squad  of  sergeants  now  en- 
tered with  the   orderly- books  of  their 
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companies  for  the  faitpeetion  of  the  offi- 
cers, which  drew  forth  a  few  *  D  ■  p 
bores  I'  in  sotto  voce,  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  a  drill  the  next  morning.  The  room  be- 
ing cleared,  and  the  bottles  (among  which 
Carbonel  in  his  magnum  bonums  stood  con- 
spicuous) roarshalled  in  their  places,  the 
president  gave  <  The  Ladies,'  to  which  the 
band  stationed  in  the  veranda  struck  up 
'  Kiss  my  Lady.'  Then  came  *  The  King,* 
with  the  national  anthem ;  '  The  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Army'— Peace  to  his 
manes !  If  the  number  of  glasses  of  wine 
which  have  been  swallowed  to  his  health 
with  hearty  good-will,  for  the  third  of  a 
century  that  he  had  been  commander- 
in-chief,  could  have  conferred  that  bless- 
ing, he  would  have  lived  as  long  as  the 
king,  who,  in  his  constitutional  capacity, 
never  dies.— Then  followed  '  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Navy,*  with  '  Rule, 
Britannia;'  'The  Honourable  Company,' 
tune,  '  Money  in  both  pockets  ;*  *  Lord 
Wellesley;'  <  Lord  Clive;'  •  Lord  Lake 
and  the  Army  in  India;'  and  so  on, 
through  the  reguUr  set  toasts;  when 
the  president  rose,  and,  with  the  usual 
premisal  of  *  Off  heel-taps,  gentlemen,* 
gave,  as  a  bumper  toast,  '  General  Baird 
and  the  heroes  of  Seringapatam.'  This 
was  drunk  standing,  and  in  the  three 
times  three  which  followed,  some  sighs 
escaped  to  the  memory  of  those  of  the 
regiment  who  had  fisllen  on  that  occasion. 
Then  were  given  some  toasts  compli- 
mentary to  persons  present.  '  General 
•^—  and  his  Majesty's  —  regiment  ;* 
*  Mr  Malony,  your  good  health.*  Mr 
Malony's  health  was  re-echoed  along  the 
table,  and  Mr  Malony  bowed,  and  bow- 
ed. '  Admiral  —  and  the  squadron 
in  India.'  Lieut.  —  of  the  Doris  re- 
turned thanks.  '  General  -»—  and  the 
Hon.  Company's  ^—  regiment  of  Na- 
tive Infantry.*  Major  YeUowchaps  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment,  and  in  re- 
turn gave  '  General  —  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's -—^  regiment,'  on  which  the 
Lieut -Colonel  and  officers  bowed,  and 
the  band  struck  up  the  regimental  air. 
The  volleys  of  toasts  being  now  ended, 
an  independent  fire  was  kept  up  along 
the  table,  in  the  momentary  intervals  of 
which  might  be  heard  the  bubbling  of  the 
hooka,  while  the  *  Pass  the  bottle'  of  the 
president,  <  More  wine,  Mr  Vice,'  rose 
occasionally  above  the  buz  of  conversa- 
tion, which  consisted  mostly  of '  Jenkins 
of  ours,  and  Tomkins  of  yours ;'  till  the 
president,  with  a  rap  on  the  table,  com- 
manding silence,  begged  to  call  on  Cap- 

Uin fi>r  a  song.    The  Captain,  after 

a  few  hems,  sung  a  good  song  in  good 
style,  and  received  the  acknowledgmenU 
of  the  company  by  a  general  thumpirtg 
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oC  fiatM  on  the  table.  Captain  —  to  be  calculated  by  the  amount  of  trea* 
then  called  on  iome  one  elae  for  a  song;  sure  captured  or  the  extent  of  terri- 
and  so  it  went  on,  song,  health,  and  tune,  tory  acquired.  No.  The  results  of 
through  the  evening.  tiU  those  who  could    guch  a  victory  are  felt,  not  seen,— felt 

in  the  increased  facility  of  future  con* 


not  sing,  as  well  as  those  who  could,  were 


compelled  to  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  general  amusement,  either  as  the 
•causes  or  the  subjects  of  mirth. 

**  About  ten  o'clock  the  Colonel,  his 
'guest,  Major    yeIlowchaps»  and  some 
others^  having  retired,  a  few  choice  spi- 
rits closed  in  on  the  president,  apparent- 
ly determined  to  keep  it  up ;  previously 
to  which,  however,  sundry  plates  of  olives, 
anchovy  toast,  and  deviled  biscuit,  had 
disappeured ;  and  now  the  remains  of  the 
turkey  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  devil,  to  stir  up  a  pretty  hell  in  the 
already  inflamed  stomachs  of  the  party. 
After  this,  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of 
'  No  parish,  gentlemen,*  from  the  pre- 
-sident,  who  was  bound  to  keep  himself 
sober,  regimental  matters  came  under 
discussion;  so,  seizing  the  opportunity 
of  a  squabble  between  the  adjutant  and 
a  subaltern  on  the  propriety  of  the  latter 
being  returned  next  for  guard,  I  made  my 
•escape,  but  not  without  being  followed 
by  a  volley  of  «  Shabby  fellow!*  <  Milk, 
-sop  I*  *  Cock-tail!*  &c.  &c.  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  fever  which  two  jugl^  of  wa- 
'  ter  would  not  allay,  and  to  rise  in  the 

•  rooming  with  a  hesd  throbbing  like  a 
steam-vessel,  and  a  tongue  not  a  little  in 
need  of  the  most  essential  article  of  the 
Indian  toilet.** 

Our  author  soon  quitg  the  seat  of 
Government  for  the  interior,  and  fol- 
lows Lord  Wellington  through  the 
brilliant  campaign  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Assaye.  No  event 
could  have  contributed  to  rivet  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  natives 
the  impression  of  European  superiori- 
ty. It  did  more  than  the  slaughter 
of  tens  of  thousands  by  a  force  near- 
ly equal  could  have  effected.  It  diffu- 
sed a  sentiment  of  moral  subjection 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
strengthened  and  consolidated  the 
sway  of  the  Indian  government,  by 
deepening  the  sources  of  its  power.  In 
the  East,  considering  the  vastness  of 

•  the  population  against  which  we  may 
eventually  be  called  on  to  contend,  a 
victory  which  inspires  no  general  ter- 
ror of  our  arms  is  worth  noUiing.  We 
have  conquered  only  those  who  are 
left  dead  or  bleeding  on  the  field. 
But  where,  as  at  Alssaye,  a  body  of 
four  thousand  men,  led  and  officered 
by  Europeans,  defeats  an  army  nearly 
Icn  times  its  number,  the  effect  is  not 


quests,— seen  in  the  deeper  deference 
and  more  tranquil  obedience  of  the 
whole  population  of  our  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. 

After  this  we  have  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  He  is  then 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  and  accompanies  the  ex- 
pedition to  Java,  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  which  we  are  likewise  fa- 
vourecf 'With  a  full  and  interesting 
narrative*  Our  worthy  friend  then 
returns  to  Madras ;  and  after  a  further 

S'oum  of  a  year  or  two,  very  nato* 
ly  becomes  sick  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, and  returns  to  England,  we  nn^ 
cerely  trust  with  a  liver  of  ordinary 
magnitude,  and  some  lacks  of  ru- 
pees, safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Coutts  or  Drummond.  Having  visit- 
ed his  family,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  an  idle  man,  he 
speedily  discovers  that  a  life  of  indo- 
lence and  inaction  is  not  at.  all  to  his 
mind.  In  August  a  man  may  kill 
grouse  in  the  Highlands ;  in  Septem- 
oer  kill  partridges  at  home.  He  may 
hunt  from  October  till  May,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  year  rather  pleasantly 
in  town.  But  this  after  all  is  but  a 
dull  routine  for  a  man  of  spirit  and 
enterprise  like  our  autobiographer,  and 
so  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  expressive  of  a  strong 
anxiety  to  serve  with  Lord  Welling- 
ton. Officers  were  then  in  request, 
and  no  difficulties  occurred  to  balk 
his  wishes  of  ^heir  due  accomplish- 
ment. Our  Oriental  adventurer  lands 
at  Lisbon  a  junior  ensign  and  a  ve- 
teran, gets  a  company  of  Portuguese, 
and  afterwards  acts  as  an  engineer 
officer  on  sundry  important  occasions. 
We  now  get  into  Spain,  and  could 
not  possibly  do  so  in  better  or  more 
amusing  company.  It  is  impossible  to 
complain  of  any  deficiency  of  anec« 
dote,  or  want  of  spirit  in  the  narration 
of  facts  which  fell  within  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  our  author.  As 
a  taste  of  his  qualities,  we  give  the 
following  anecdote  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton before  Bayonne. 

"  Our  conjectures  regarding  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy's  posts  were  not  idle, 
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and  most  of  as  supposed  thst  the  French 
had  withdrawn  into  BayonnCf  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
the  next  morning.  Information  was  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  head- quarters,  and 
in  the  morning  early.  Lord  Wellington 
came  up.  Previously  to  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, the  report  of  some  guns  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Kive  confirmed  our 
suppositions.  Lord  Wellington  having 
looked  through  his  telescope  for  a  short 
time,  and  msde  a  few  enquiries,  exclaim- 
ed, <  Off  to  attack  Hill,  hy  G— !*  He 
immediately  ordered  the  4th  division,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  to  the  bridge  on  the  Nivcy 
and  galloped  off  to  join  Sir  Rowland. 

'*  1  need  not  say  how  gloriously  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  thrashed  the  French  on 
this  day,  nor  how  well  he  and  his  brave 
division  merited  the  eologium  of  Lord 
Wellington,  who,  coming  up  just  as  the 
enemy  was  retreating  in  confusion  from 
the  last  attack,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'  Hill,  the  day  is  all  yohr  own !'  " 

The  following  is  worth  extracting 
for  the  anecdote  with  which  it  con- 
cludes. We  are  glad  also  to  learn  by 
it>  that  notwithstanding  his  Indian 
services,  the  intestinal  functions  of 
our  spirited  engineer  were  still  per- 
formed with  sufficient  vigour,  to  en- 
able him  to  brave  all  the  hardships  of 
the  Pyrenean  campaign.  The  period 
referred  to^  is  that  immediately  fol* 
lowing  the  battle  of  the  Kive. 

'*  The  whole  of  these  five  days'  opera* 
tions,  during  which  the  army  was  exposed 
to  the  weather,  in  tiie  midst  of  a  severe 
winter,  was,  of  course,  very  distressing  to 
the  troops.  For  one  or  two  nights  it 
rained  hard,  and  we  had  nothing  but  our 
cloaks  and  blankets  to  cover  us.  On 
these  occasions  we  used  to  make  large 
fires,  round  which  we  lay  in  a  circle,  with 
our  feet  to  the  flame,  one  person  keeping 
watch  to  feed  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  our 
toes  from  being  burnt  Here  we  felt  the 
full  value  of  branny  and  tobacco,  articles 
as  necessary  to  a  winter's  campaign  as 
powder  and  ball. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  I,  a  poor  worn-out,  half-livered  In- 
dian, bore  the  lying  out  in  the  cold  and 
wet  better  than  most  of  your  fresh-look- 
ing fellows  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England  before.  Now  was  the  time  to 
envy  the  comforts  of  the  staff,  who  are 
seldom  or  never  doomed  to  sleep  in  a  bi- 
vouac. Tiiough  they  msy  liave  a  little 
hard  riding  during  the  day,  they  are  pret- 
ty sure  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and  tole- 
rable quarters  for  the  night  They  get 
the  first  and  best  of  ev^  thing ;  in  short, 
they  enjoy  the  sweets  (if  such  there  be) 
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of  the  eemp«lgn.  As  to  the  general,  no 
one  can  grudge  him  his  comforts ;  for  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  have  his  mind  ha- 
rassed as  it  is»  without  his  body  having  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  war.  My  old 
commander.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  used 
to  pay,  that  Job  wanted  one  more  trial  of 
his  patience,  and  that  was  the  command 
of  an  army.  Not  that  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility affected  Lord  Wellington 
much.  If  any  thing  went  wrong,  he  vent- 
ed his  spleen  at  once,  and»  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  no  very  measured  terms; 
but,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  He  had,  what  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  any  one,  the  power  of  dismissing 
a  subject  from  his  mind  whenever  he 
chose ;  so  thaf,  in  the  most  difilcult  si- 
tuatioRs,  he  could  converse  on  familiar 
topics;  or,  while  ordinary  minds  were 
fretted  to  death,  he  could  lie  down  and 
sleep  soundly  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. A  cavalry  officer  related  to 
me,  that  he  was  sent  express  one  night 
•  to  Lord  Wellington  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  army,  with  information  of  a  sodden 
movement  of  the  enemy,  which  all  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  consequence.  His 
Lordship  received  hlro  in  bed,  heard  the 
communication,  asked  a  few  questioni^ 
ai^d,  with  the  laconic  observation  of  *  All's 
right !'  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  re- 
sumed his  repose ;  leaving  the  officer,  whoi 
big  with  the  important  intelligence  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  had  nearly  kill- 
ed his  horse  in  his  haste,  quietly  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  and  to  convey  to  the  ge- 
neral who  h%d  sent  him,  this  very  satis- 
fiictory  answer  to  his  message." 

On  the  whole,  we  like  Twelve  Years' 
Military  Adventure  very  much.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  gentlemanly 
pleasant  man,  occasionally  somewhat 
too  broad  in  his  humour,  and  given 
to  the  promulgation  of  jokes,  the  taste 
of  whicn  a  fastidious  and  refined  reader 
might  conaider  questionable.  To  cure 
him  of  this — which  is,  in  truth,  his 
only  defect— we  recommend  him  to 
purchase  a  complete  set  of  this  Maga- 
zine, from  the  number  containing  the 
Chaldee  MS.  downwards.  Let  him  go 
through  the  whole  r^ularly,  without 
skipping  either  deaths  and  marriages, 
or  the  meteorological  journal,  and  let 
him  study  the  specimens  of  pure  and 
Attic  wit  which  every  page  will  present 
to  his  observation.  This  will  puriQr 
his  taste.  He  will  rise  every  day  from 
the  perusal  "a  wiser  and  a  better 
man ;"  and  he  may  hone,  as  the  result 
of  his  labours,  to  produce  something 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  his 
buildings  at  Bangalore. 
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No.  XLI. 

XPH  A*KN  ETMnOSIXl  KTAIKHN  nEPINISZOMENAHN 
HAEA  KaTIAAONTA  KAQHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

I. 
Fuoc.  ap  Ath. 
^This  %9  a  distich  by  wise  eld  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  "'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  people^ 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  bOard  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.'* 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'^ 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

Scene  I. 

ScBHS-— rAtf  5/iu^jrery.—NoRTa— Tickler.— Tim^—iVifne  in  the  Evening, 

tickler. 
I  paid  a  tiait  to*day,  Nortb^  to  a  fdmlly  which  has  something  extraordiaarj 
in  its  constitution. 

NORTH. 

Ay? 

TICKLER. 

The  lady  of  the  house  has  been  married  four  dmcs^  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  four  times;  aiid  as  all  the  seven  marriages  have  been  productive, 
you  may  conjecture  the  general  character  of  the  interior. 

north. 

What  may  be  the  population  ? 

TICKLER. 

Not  so  immense  as  various.  I  should  not  think  it  exceeds  a  score,  fSrom 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  but  it  is  most  diversified. 

north. 

Patchwork. 

tickler. 
^  The  lady's  first  husband  was  a  Cockney,  and  there  are  twins  as  like  as  peas, 
which  is  indeed  the  only  description  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Her 
second,  of  course,  was  an  Irishman,  to  whom  she  bore  a  couple  of  semi«Ca* 
thoUc  cubs — both  boys — bullet-headed,  and  with  faces  like — you  have  seen 
him,  I  believe-- that  of  Burke,  the  murderer,  with  grim,  but  not  ferocious 
expression,  decisive  mouth,  and  determined  eyes  and  brows,  which,  though 
rather  agreeable  over  a  glass,  yet  wlien  frowning  in  an  angry  parle,  or  a  throt* 
tling  match,  must  have  been  far  from  pleasant.  These'promuing  youths  are 
at  present  assisUnts  to  Dr  Knox.  Caroline  then  married  a  Hig;hland  clergy- 
ipan — very  far  north — and  of  that  connexion  the  fruit  was  three  heather-leg- 
ged animals,  apparently  of  the  female  sex^hair  not  absolutely  red,  but  foxev 
— faimetickled  cheeks— eyes  of  the  colour  of  "  three  times  skimmed  sky-blue ' 
milk— papa's  buck  teeth— what  seems  very  unaccountable,  hair-lipped  all ; 
and,  thoiigh  their  mamma  asserted  smilingly  that  they  were  fine  growing  girls, 
of  such  a  set  shape,  that  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  for  the  two  last  years  they 
have  grown  about  as  much  as  the  leg  of  thit  table.    They  have,  however,  I 
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was  giTen  to  understand,  finished  their  education,  and  one  of  them  had  very 
nearly  played  us  a  tune  on  the  piano.  To  her  present  lord  and  master  my 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  in  love  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  presented 
four  productions,  of  which  the  one  in  flounced  trowsers,  with  enormous  feet 
and  legs,  is  said  to  he  a  girl,  and  the  three  in  fancy  kilts— in  compliment,  I 
suppose,  to  the  father  of  the  other  hrood — ^boys,  but  so  wishy-washy,  that 
their  sex  seems  problematical. 

KOBTH. 

What  is  the  total  of  the  whole  ? 

TICTLEa. 

Eleven— by  that  side  of  the  house— in  Cockneys,  Irish,  and  Highlanders 
half-and-half— and  in  Lowlanders  entire. 

KOBTH. 

By  the  other  side  of  the  house  ? 

TICKLER. 

One  Dutch  girl  bom  at  the  Cape— very  routod,  and  rather  pretty— down.* 
looking,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage— two  tall  and  not  inelegant  creatures, 
seemingly  Chinese,  but  in  fact  by  the  mother's  side  Hindoos— and  four  mu- 
lattoes,  of  which  two,  boys,  would  look  well  in  livery,  with  a  cockade  in  their 
hats  as  captain's  servants— and  two,  girls,  would  be  producible  on  waggons 
in  the  rear  of  a  marching  regiment.  It  being  a  coarse  day,  the  whole  family 
were  at  home,  sitting  on  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  stools,  and  the  carpet,  and  what 
not;  and  I  must  say  I  never  saw.  North,  a  set  of  more  contented  creatures, 
or  a  richer  scene  of  connubial  felicity  in  all  my  life. 

NORTH. 

Rich? 

TICKLER. 

Their  income  is  under  three  hundred  a-year,  and  at  this  hour  they  don't 
owe  twenty  pounds. 

NORTH. 

You  must  bring  the  Captain,  honest  fellow,  to  the  next  Noctes.  By  the 
by.  Tickler,  we  must  rescmd  that  resolution  by  which  strangers  are  excluded 
from  the  Noctes. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  wait  till  the  Fiftieth  Noctes— to  speak  grammatically,  and  then  we 
shall  celebrate  a  Jubilee. 

NORTH. 

Be  it  so.  Th^  Noctes  shall  endure  till  all  eternity ;  and  soon  as  the  Mil- 
lennium comes,  we  shall  bring  down,  by  special  retainer,  Edward  Irving. 

TICKLER. 

(4/Ver  a  Umg  patwc)— Come,  North,  none  of  your  fits  of  absence.  Where 
were  you  just  now  ? 

NORTH. 

Meditating  on  my  many  infirmities. 

TICKLER. 

X>ay  your  hand  on  your  heart.  North,  and  tell  me  truly  what !» the  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  you— while  I  keep  a  phrenological  eye  on  your  devdope- 
ment. 

NORTH. 

Personal  vanity.  Night  and  day  do  I  struggle  against  it— but  all  in  vain- 
Tickler.    I  am  an  incorrigible  puppy. 

TICKLER. 

I  cannot  deny  it. 

NORTH. 

My  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of  my  tailor.  In  a  perfectly  well  cut  coat  and 
faultless  pair  of  breeches,  I  am  in  heaven— a  wrinkle  on  my  pantaloons  puts 
me  into  purgatory— and  a 

TICKLER. 

Stop.    Your  language  may  get  too  strong. 

NORTH. 

Many  a  leading  article  have  I  stuck,  by  attempting  it  in  tights  that  unduly 
coiift  ned  the  play  of  muscle.    Last  year,  Scaife  and  Willis  raised  the  sale  a 
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thousand,. by  a  pair  that  were  perfect,  if  ever  there  were  a  pair  of  perfect 
breeches  in  ihia  Bublunary  world. 

"*  TICKLBK. 

Yet  you  neyer  were  a  handsome  man.  Kit— never  le  Beau  Sabreur^ 

KOKTH* 

That  may  be  yomr  opinion,  air ;  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  world  during  the 
kst  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  error  never  lay  in  thinking  myself 
a  fine  animal— for  that  I  certainly  was — ^but  in  feeling  inordinate  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  possession  of  those  personal  endowments,  which,  alas !  proved 
fatal  to  BO  many  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  sex ;  and  in  being  too 

TICKLER. 

The  laat  victim  of  disappointed  passion  had  certainly  white  teeth— but  she 
was  a  lady  of  a  very  darK  complexion— her  lips,  either  for  ornament  or  use, 
were  to  iny  taste  by  far  too  thick.  Surely,  my  dear  North,  her  hair  was 
strongly  disposed  to  be  woolly — and,  in  short,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  she 
had  Uie  universal  reputation  of  being  positively,  irUus  et  in  cute,  a  negress. 

NOETU. 

:  Pshaw !  But  do  you  remember  poor  Alpina  ? 

TICKLEB. 

An  absolute  Albino. 

NORTH. 

These,  Tidkler,  were  extreme  cases— but,  between  the  negress  and  the 
Albino,  what  infinite  vasrieties  of  female  loveliness  had  to  lay  ih&i  deaths  at 
my  door ! 

TICKLBR. 

I  much  doubt  if  any  one  single  woman  ever  ate  half  a  pound  of  mutton  die 
less  per  diem  on  your  account,  taking  the  average  of  her  year's  dinners. 

NORTH. 

Would  it  were  so!  But,  alas !  my  sleep  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of— — 

TICKLER. 

'  Never  when  you  sleep  in  your  easy-chair.  North— else  yomr  face  is  an  adept 
in  falsehood — ^for  then  your  features  smile  like  those  of  a  sleeping  child  during 
the  holidays.  You  are  then  the  very  heau  ideal  of  a  happy  and  a  harmless  old 
gentleman.  - 

NORTH. 

What  a  leg.  Tickler ! 

TICKLEa. 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  allude  to  ? 

NORTH. 

This  one — the  right  one— the  one  with  the  calf. 

TICKLER. 

Well— I  confess  I  prefer  the  other— it  is  so  slim— nay,  so  elegant  in  tights. 
But  you  must  have  had  your  advantage  in  having  legs  of  such  opposite  cha* 
rscters ;  while  to  virgins,  with  downcast  eyes,  you  had  gently  to  put  forth  the 
leg  that,  ever  since  I  knew  it,  looked  all  ankle  from  instep  to  knee-pan,  an  in« 
nooent-looking  leg  that  woidd  not  harm  a  fly^to  widows,  with  less  timor- 
ous eyes,  you  could,  at  the  same  moment,  exhibit  the  leg  that,  ever  since 
I  knew  it,  looked  all  calf— a  dangerous  leg  that  could  trample  a  dragon— and 
thus  you  might  bring  down  your  bird,  right  and  left. 

NORTH. 

No  more  impertinence,  if  you  please,  Tim.  I  know  no  purer — ^no  higher 
pleasure,  than  to  sit  in  full  fig  before  a  large  mirror,  and  admire  myself— ^mv 
person — ^my  body — the  outer  man  of  Christopher  North.  From  an  hour's  such 
contemplation,  I  always  feel  that  I  rise  up  a  better— a  wiser— a  happier  man. 

TICKLER.  > 

No  wonder. 

NORTH. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  countenance  that  so  happily  united  in  its  every 
feature  the  expression  of  moral  goodness  and  that  of  intellectttal  grandeur. 
But  perhaps  my  person  is  even  more 

TICKLER. 

A  mere  atomr.  I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  sleep  by  yourself;  you  must 
be  so  like  a  skeleton  in  a  shroud. 
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NORTH. 

All  living  creatures^  Tickler,  derive  their  chief  happineas  from  self-admim* 
tion.  Not  a  more  complete  coxcomb  than  a  toad.  He  is  nvilling  to  confess 
that  he  may  be  rather  yellowish^rather  tawny  or  so  about  the  gills ;  but  tben 
nvhat  an  eye  in  his  head — so  full  of  the  fire  of  genius !  It  is  not  possible  to 
look  at  a  rat  for  five  minutes  sitting  by  himself  on  a  diingbili,  Wit4qut  being 
convinced  that  he  esteems  his  tail  one  of  the  most  captiviiting  productions  of 
animated  nature.  A  pug-dog  would  never  twist  his  tail  so  ov^r  one  side  of  his 
rump,  did  he  not  live  under  the  blessed  delusion  of  knowing  himself  to  be  a 
million  times  more  beautifUl  than  any  of  Adonis'  darlings  that  used  to  lick  the 
hands  of  Venus.  No  degree  of  dumpiness  in  women  is  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in  a  good  figure. 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  North !  North  !    There  are  some  truly  ugly  women  in  Edinburgh ! 

KOaTH. 

There  are  indeed,  Tickler.  Strong,  bony,  flat,  men-like  women,  who  walk 
fast  and  firm ;  look  you  hard  in  the  face,  God  knows  why,  while  the  forehead 
immediately  above  their  eyebrows  is  puckered  up  into  a  knot  of  Wrinkles; 
their  mouths  unconsciously  wide  qien-^ 

TICKX.ER. 

While  all  intent  in  scrutinising  the  object  of  their  search,  they  totally  forget 
all  the  rest  of  the  external  world,  and  run  themselves,  back  front  foremost, 
perhaps  against  some  unlucky  baker  with  a  board  of  loaves  on  his  head^ 
which  all  tumble  into  the  kennel. 

TTCKLBR. 

Why,  there  may  perhaps  be  some  little  excuse  for  the  ugly  devils,  when 
fascinated  by  such  a  rattlesnake  as  Christopher  North ;  but  what  the  deuce  do 
they  see  in  an  ordinary-looking  man,  of  six  feet  four,  like  me,  or  what  the  deuce 
do  they  want  with  me  at  my  time  of  life  ?  I  dedare,  North,  that  the  very 
next  time  one  of  those  great  grey-eyed  glowering  gawkies  opens  her  mouth  at 
me  in  Prince's  Street,  and  selects  me  from  all  the  mighty  multitude  of  man« 
kind,  for  ocular  inspection,  I  will  demand'  a  public  explanation,  perhaps  apo« 
logy ;  or,  should  the  day  be  warm,  ofer  to  strip  on  the  spot,  provided  she  will 
do  the  same,  on  condition,  after  a  mutual  lecture  on  comparative  anatomy,  of 
my  ever  after  being  suffered  to  pass  by  her  and  all  her  female  relatives,  with- 
out farther  scrutiny. 

NORTH. 

They  positively  have  not  the  manners  of  modest  women. 

TICKLER. 

Nor  the  minds  of  modest  women. 

NORTH. 

You  never  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  strangers  within  our  gate^in 
the  Englishwomen  who  honour,  by  their  fair  and  sweet  presence,  our  metro« 
polls.  They  walk  along  with  soft  and  gentle,  but  not  unobservant  eyes,  like 
ladies,  and  I  love  them  all,  for  they  are  all  loveable,  whereao 

TICKLER. 

Oome,  Kit,  don't  let  us  two  sour  old  cynics  be  too  severe  on  our  country- 
women, for  they  make  excellent  wives  and  mothers. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am  told.    Wives  and  mothers \  Alas!  Tickler !  our  silent  homes ! 

TICKLER. 

Replenish.    That  last  jug  was  most  illustrious.    I  wish  James  were  here. 

NORTH. 

Hush !  hark !  It  must  be  he  I  and  yet  'tis  not  just  the  pastoral  tread  either 
of  the  Bard  of  Benger.    "  Alike,  but  oh  !  how  different  !'^ 

TICKLER. 

''  His  very  step  has  music  in't  as  he  eomes  up  the  stair  !" 

SHEPHERD,  {hurtting  in  with  a  bang.) 
Huzzawl  huzzawl  huzaaw! 

NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  James ;  your  paw,  my  dear  Sus. 

SHEPRIAD. 

Fresh  frae  the  Forest,  in  three  hours 
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TICKLEB. 

What?  thirty*«ix miles? 

KORTH. 

So  it  is  true  that  you  hare  purchased  tbeiamoufl  American  trotter  ? 

8HBPHBRD. 

Nae  trotters  like  my  ain  trotters !    I've  yfou  my  bate^  sirs. 

NORTH. 

Bet? 

SHEFHERD. 

Ay^— a  bate^ — a  bate  o'  twenty  guineas. 

TICKLER. 

What  the  deuce  haye  you  got  on  your  feet>  Japies  ? 

SHEPHERD, 

Skites.  I've  skited  frae  St  Marv's  Loch  to  the  Capawl  Basin  in  fowre  mi« 
nouts  and  a  half  within  the  three  pours,  without  tumin'  a  hair. 

TICKLER. 

Do  keep  a  little  further  off,  James,  for  your  face  has  waxed  intolerably  hot» 
and  I  perceive  that  you  have  raised  the  thermometer  a  dozen  degrees. 
(SH  BPHERD,  flinging  a  purse  qfgold  an  the  table.) 

Itll  require  a  gae  Strang  thaw  to  melt  that,  chiels ;  sae  tak  your  change  out 
q'  that,  as  Joseph  says,  either  in  champaigne,  or  yill,  or  porter,  or  Burgundy, 
or  cedar,  or  Gleplivet,  just  whatsomever  you  like  best  to  drink  and  £voQr  ; 
and  we  shanna  be  long  without  supper,  for  in  comin'  along  the  trans  I  shoot* 
ed  to  Tappytourie  forthwith  to  send  in  samples  o'  all  the  several  eatables  and 
drinkables  in  Picardy.  I'm  desperate  hungry.  Lowse  my  skites.  Tickler. 
(tickler  suecumbe  to  unthong  the  shspberd's  ekatee,) 

TICKLER. 

What  an  instep ! 

SHBtHBRD. 

Ay,  nane  0'  your  plain  soles  that  gang  shiffle-shaffling  amang  the  chucky« 
stanea  assftasinatin'  a'  the  insects;  but  a  foot  arched  like  Apollo's  bow  when  he 
shot  the  Python — heel,  of  a  firm  and  decided,  but  unobtrusive  character — ^and 
taes,  ilka  ane  a  thocht  larger  than  the  ither,  like  a  family  o'  childer,  or  a 
flight  o'  steps  leading  up  to  the  pilUred  portico  o'  a  Grecian  temple. 
{Enter  Signer  Ahbrosio  Susurrane  with  it  hehw  his  arm.) 

SHEPUBRn.  ^ 

That's  richt— O  but  Greeny  has  a  gran'  gurgle !  A  mouthfu'  0'  Millbank 
never  comes  amiss.  Oh !  Jl>ut  it's  potent !  (gruing.)  I  wuss  it  be  na  ile  o' 
vitrol. 

NORTH. 

James,  enlighten  our  weak  minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

An  English  bagman,  you  see, — he's  unco  fond  o'  poetry  and  the  picturesque, 
a  traveller  in  the  soft  line-<-paid  me  a  visit  the  day  just  at  denner-time,  lu  a 
yellow  gig,  drawn  by  a  chestnut  blude  meer ;  and  after  We  had  discussed  Uie 
comparative  merits  o  my  poems  and  Lord  Byron's,  and  Sir  Walter's,  he  rather 
attributin'  to  pae,  a'  things  considered,  the  superiority  over  baith  :  it's  no  inu 
possible  that  my  freen  got  rather  fuddled  a  wee,  for,  after  rousin  his  meer  to 
the  skies,  as  if  she  were  fit  for  Castor  himsell  to  ride  upon  up  and  doun  the 
blue  lift,  frae  less  to  roair  he  ofiered  to  trot  her  in  the  gig  into  Embro,  against 
me  on  the  best  horse  in  a'  my  stable,  and  gie  me  a  half  hour's  start  before 
puttin'  her  into  the  shafts ;  when,  my  birses  being  up,  faith  I  challenged  hiin« 
on  the  same  condition,  to  rin  him  intil  Embro'  on  shank's  naiggie. 

KORTH. 

What !  biped  against  quadruped  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just.  The  cretur,  as  sune  as  he  came  to  the  clear  understandin'  o'  my  mean- 
in',  gied  ane  o'  these  but  creenklin'  cackles  o'  a  Cockney  lauch,  that  can  only 
be  forgiven  by  a  Christian  when  his  soul  is  saften'd  by  the  sunny  hush  0'  a 
Sabbath  morning. 

NORTH. 

Forgotten  perhaps,  James,  but  not  forgiven. 
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SHEPHERD. 

The  bate  was  committed  to  black  and  white ;  and  then  on  wi'  my  skites* 
and  awa*  like  a  reindeer. 

TICKLES. 

What?  down  the  Yarrow  to  Selkirk— theli  up  the  Tweed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— na !  naething  like  keepin'  the  high  road  for  safety  in  a  skiting-match. 
There  it  was— noo  stretchin'  straught  afore  me>  noo  serpenteezin'  like  a  great 
Gongoreel,  and  noo  amaist  coilin' itself  up  like  a  sleepin  adder;  but  whether 
straught  or  crooked  or  drclin',  ayont  a'  imagination  suddery^  sliddery ! 

TICKLER. 

Confound  me— -if  I  knew  that  we  had  frost. 

SHEPHERD. 

"^  That  comes  o'  trustin'  till  a  barometer  to  tell  you  when  things  hae  come  to 
the  freezin'  pint.  Frost !  The  ice  is  fourteen  feet  thick  in  Uie  Loch— and' 
though  you  hae  nae  frost  about  Embro'  like  our  frost  in  the  Forest^  yet  I 
wadna  advise  you^  Mr  Tickler^  to  put  your  tongue  on  the  aim-rim  o'  a  cart 
or  cotch- wheel. 

NORTH. 

I  remember^  James,  being  beguiled— sixty-four  years  ago ! — ^by  a  pretty 
Utile,  light-haired,  blue-eyed  lassie,  one  starry  nignt  of  black  fiost,  just  to 
touch  a  cart-wheel  for  one  moment  with  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

SHEPHBED. 

What  a  gowmeril ! 

NORTH. 

And  the  bonny  May  had  to  run  all  the  way  to  the  manse  for  a  jug  of  hot 
water  to  relieye  me  from  that  bondage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  had  a  gude  excuse^  sir,  for  gl'en  the  cutty  a  gude  kissin'. 

NORTH. 

How  fragments  of  one's  past  existence  come  suddenly  flashing  back  upon— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  I  snUTcd  alang  the  snaw !  Like  a  yerra  curlin'  stane,  when  a  dizzen 
besoms  are  soopin'  the  ice  afore  it,  and  the  granite  gangs  groanin'  gloriously 
alang,  as  if  instinct  wi'  spirit,  and  the  water,  kelpie  below  strives  in  vain  to 
keep  up  wi'  the  straight-forrit  planet,  still  accompanied  as  it  spins  wi'  a  sort 
o'  spray,  like  the  diiverin'  atoms  of  diamonds,  and  wi'  a  noise  to  which  die 
hills  far  and  near  respond,  like  a  water-quake — the  verra  ice  itself  seemin'  at' 
times  to  sink  and  swell,  just  as  if  the  loch  were  a  great  wide  glitterin'  tin- 
plate,  beaten  out  by  that  cunnin'  whitesmith,  Wunter,— and— 

TICKLER. 

And  every  mouth,  in  spite  of  frost,  thaws  to  the  thought  of  corned  beef  and 
greens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  I  snuved  alang !  Some  coUeys  keepit  geyan  wed  up  wi'  me  as  fiur's 
Traquair  manse — but  ere  I  crossed  the  Tweed  my  canine  tail  had  drapped 
quite  away,  and  I  had  but  the  company  of  a  couple  of  crows  to  Peebles. 

NORTH. 

Did  you  dine  on  the  road,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Didn't  I  tell  you  I  had  dined  before  I  set  off?  I  ettled  at  a  eauker  at  Eddie- 
stone— but  in  vain  attempted  to  moderate  my  velocity  as  I  neared  the  village, 
and  had  merely  time  to  fling  a  look  to  my  worthy  friend  the  minister,  as  I- 
flew  by  that  tree-hidden  manse  and  its  rill-divided  garden^  beautiful  alike  in 
dew  and  in  cranreuch ! 

TICKLER. 

'  Helpless  as  Mazeppa ! 

SHEPHERD. 

'  It's  far  worse  to  be  ridden  afi^  wi'  by  ane's  ain  sowle  than  by  the  wildest  o' 
the  desert  loon. 

NORTH. 

At  this  moment,  the  soul  seems  running  away  with  the  body,-rat  that,  the 
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body  is  off  with  the  soul.    Spirit  and  matter  are  playing  at  ftst  and  loose  with 
each  other--and  at  fbll  speed,  you  get  sceptical  as  Spinonu 

SHEFHiaD. 

Sometimes  the  ruts  are  for  miles  thegither  regolsr  as  rail-roads^and  your 
skite  gets  fitted  intil  a  grooTe,  sae  that  you  can  haud  out  ane  o'  your  legs  like  an 
opera  dancer  playin'  a  peeryette ;  and  on  the  ither  glint  by^  to  the  astonishment 
o  toU-ke^rs,  who  at  first  suspect  you  to  be  on  horsebad["-then  that  you 
may  be  a  bird-— and  feenally  that  you  muitt  be  a  ghoat* 

TICKLBB. 

Did  you  upset  any  carriages,  James  ? 

SHEPHBan. 

Nane  that  J  recollect— I  saw  sererals— but  whether  they  were  coming  or 
goinff— in  motion  or  at  rest,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say— but  they,  and  the  hills,  and 
woods,  and  clouds,  seemed  a'  to  be  fioatin'  awa'  thither  in  the  direction  o' 
the  mountains  at  the  bead  o'  Clydesdale. 

TICKLEB. 

And  where  all  this  while  was  the  bagman  ? 

aREPHEHB. 

Wanderin',  nae  doubt,  a'  afoam,  leagues  ahint ;  for  the  .chesnut  meer  was 
weel  cauked,  and  she  ance  won  a  king's  plate  at  Doncaster.  Yon  may  hae 
seen,  Mr  North,  a  cloud-giant  oh  a  stormy  day  striding  slang  the  sky,  coyerin' 
a  parish  wi'  ilka  stretch  o  his  spawl,  and  pausin',  aiblins,  to  tak'  his  breath  now 
and  then  at  the  meetin'  o'  twa  counties— if  sae,  you  hae  seen  an  image  o'  me— 
only  he  was  in  the  heavens  and  I  on  the  yerth — ^he  an  unsubstantial  phan«' 
tom,  and  I  twal  stane  wecht — ^he  silent  and  sullen  in  his  flight,  I  musical- 
and  merry  in  mine 

TICKLER. 

fint  on  what  principle  came  yon  to  stop,  James  ? 

SMBPHBai). 

Luckily  the  Pentland  Hills  came  to  my  succour*  By  means  of  one  of  their 
ridges^Igot  gradually  rid  of  a  portion  (xf  my  Telocity— nmbdued  down  into 
about  seven  miles  an  hour,  which  rate  got  gradually  diminished  to  about  four  ; 
and  here  I  am,  gentlemen,  after  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  a  stumble, 
tiiat  in  York  Plape  threatened  to  set  me  off  again  down  Leith  Walk,  in  which 
case  I  must  have  gone  on  to  Portobello  or  Musselburgh. 

KOETH. 

Well,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  my  dear  James,  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  man,  I 
should  absolutely  begin  to  entertain  some  doubts  of  your  veracity. 

SHXPHEEI). 

What  the  deevil's  that  hingin'  frae  the  roof? 

NOBTH. 

Why,  the  chandelier. 

SHEPHBBD. 

The  shandleer  ?  It's  a  cage,  wi'  an  outlandish  bird  in't.  A  pawrot,  I  de« 
dare !  Pretty  poll !  Pretty  poll !  Pretty  poll ! 

PAB&OT. 

Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself. 

SHEFHSRD. 

Heaven  preserve  us !— heard  you  ever  the  likes  o'  that  ?— A  bird  cursin' !  - 
What  sort  o'  an  education  must  the  cretur  hae  had  ?  Poor  beast,  do  you  ken 
what  you're  sayin'  ? ,  1 

PARROT. 

Much  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  devil  said  when  he  was  shearing  the  Hog  I 

SHEFHSRD. 

You're  gettin'  personal,  sir,  or  madam,  for  I  dinna  pretend  to  ken  your  sex. 

NORTH. 

That  every  body  does,  James,  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

SHEPHBRD. 

True  enough,  sir.  If  it  wad  but  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  its  head — ^it's  really 
a  bonny  cretur.    What  plummage !  Whatll  you  hae,  Polly,  for  sooper  ? 
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PABftOT. 

Molly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Molly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Molly  put  the  kettle  on. 
And  I  shall  haTe  some  punch. 

8MEPHEED. 

Tliat's  feaiBome— Yet,  vhiaht  I  What  ither  vice  was  that  apeakin'  ?  A  gruff 
vice.    There  again!  whisht! 

.VOICE. 

The  devil  he  came  to  oar  town. 
And  rode  away  wi'  the  exciseman ! 

SHEPHERD. 

This  room's  no  canny.  I'm  aff.  (rking  to  go,)  Mercy  me  !  A  raven  hop* 
pin'  aneath  the  sideboard !  Look  at  him,  how  he  turns  his  great  big  broad 
Iiead  to  the  ae  side,  and  keeps  regardin'  m^  wi*  an  evil  eye !  Satan  I 

NOftTU.' 

My  familiar,  James. 

SHEPHEED. 

'  Whence  cam  he  ? 

yORTH. 

One  gloomy  night  I  heard  him  croaking  in  the  garden. 

SHBPHBRO. 

"  You  did  wrang,  sir,— it  was  rash  to  let  him  in ;  wha  ever  heard  o*  a  real  ra« 
ven  in  a  suburban  garden  ^  It's  some  demcm  pretendin'  to  be  a  raven.  Only 
loric«t  him  wi'  ihe  silver  ladle  in  his  bill.  Noo,  he  draps  it,  and  is  ruggin' 
at  the  Turkey  carnet,  as  if  he  were  collecktin'  lining  for  his  neat.  Let  alane 
the  carpet,  you  ugly  villain. 

RAVEN. 

The  devil  would  a  wooin'  go— ho*-ho !  the  wooin',  ho ! 

SHEPHsan. 
Ay-^ay-*you  hear  how  it  is,  gentlemen—"  Love  is  a'  the  theme"— -« 

BAVEK. 

To  woo  his  bonny  lassie  when  the  kye  come  hame ! 

SHBPREBO. 

Satan  singin'  ane  o'  my  sanga !  Frae  this  hour  I  forswear  poetry. 

VOICB. 

0  love — ^love — love. 
Love's  like  a  dizziness. 

SJCSPHERD. 

What !  another  voice  ? 

TICKLBB. 

James— James— he's  on  your  shoulder.— 

SHiPHBBD.    (jftariingup  in  great  emotion,) 
Wha*8  on  vpy  shouther  ? 

NORTH. 

Only  Matthew. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  bit  bonny  burdie !  What !  you're  a  Stirling;,  are  you  ?  Ay— ay— just 
pick  and  dab  aiwa  there  at  the  hair  in  my  lug.  Yet  I  wad  rather  see  you 
fleefn'  and  iButterln'  in  and  out  o'  a  bit  hole  aneath  a  wall- flower  high  up  oi| 
some  auid  and  ruined  castle  standin'  by  itsell  among  the  woods. 

RAVEN. 

O  love— love^-<-love. 
Love's  like  a  dizziness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rax  me  ower  the  poker,  Mr  North— or  lend  me  your  crutch,  that  I  may 
brain  sooty. 

STARLING. 

It  wunie  let  a  puir  bodie 
Gang  about  his  bissiness. 

PARROT. 

Fie,  whigs,  awa'— fie,  whigs,  awa.' 
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SUEVilSRD. 

Na-^the  bird  does  im  want  wnsc. 

RAVEN. 

The  deil  satgirnin'  in  a  Deuk, 
Riving  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  ho !  yon  are  fond  of  picking  up  Jacobite  relics. 

RAVEN. 

IIo !  blood— blood— blood— blood— blood ! 

SRSPHSRD. 

What  do  you  mean^  you  sinner  ? 

RAYBN. 

Burke  him— Burke  him — ^Burke  him.  Ho— Ho— -Ho — blood— blood- 
blood  1 

BRONTI. 

Bow — ^wow— wow. — Bow — wow— wow.— Bow— wow— wow. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  complete  aviary^  Mr  North.  Weel^  that's  a  sight  worth  lookin'at.  Bronte 
lying  on  the  rug — ne?er  perceivin'  that  it's  on  the  tap  o'  a  worsted  teegger^-a 
raven,  either  real  or  prettnded,  amusin'  himsell  wi'  ruggin'  at  the  dog's  toosey 
tail— the  pawret,  wha  maun  hae  opened  the  door  o'  his  cage  himsell,  sittiu'  on 
Bronte's  shouther — and  the  Stirling,  Matthew,  hiding  himsell  ahint  his  head— - 
no  less  than  four  irrational  creturs,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  rug — each  wi'  a 
natur  o'  its  aih — and  then  again  four  rational  creturt,'as  they  are  odled,  sit» 
ting  round  them  on  chairs — each  wi'  his  specific  character  too— and  tlie  aug^t 
makin'  ane  aggregate— or  whole— of  parts  not  unharmonioiisly  combined. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  there  are  but  three  of  the  rationals. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  fini  I  was  counting  my  sell  twice  over. 

TICKLER. 

Now  be  persuaded,  m]r  dear  Shenherd,  before  supper  is  brought  ben,  to  tak 
a  warm  bath,  and  then  rig  yourselr  out  in  your  Sunday  suit  of  black,  which 
Mr  Ambrose  keeps  sweet  for  you  in  his  own  drawer,  bestrewed  with  sprigs  of 
thyme,  whose  scent  fadeth  not  for  a  century. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  I  think  I  shall  tak  a  plouter. 

(Sh  EPHERD  retires  into  the  marble  bath  adjoining  the  Snuggery,    Th§ 
hot  water  is  let  on  with  a  mighty  noise.) 

NORTH. 

Do  you  want  the  flesh-brushes,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD,  {from  within,) 
I  wish  I  had  some  female  slaves,  wi'  wooden  swurds,  to  scrape  me  wi',  like 
the  Shah  o'  Persia. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  in,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

llarken ! {A  tullen  plunge  is  heard  as  of  a  huge  stone  into  the  deep'down 

waters  of  a  draw  welL) 
NORTH,  (looking  at  his  watch.) 
Two  minutes  have  elapsed.    I  hope.  Tickler,  nothing  apoplectlcid  has  oo« 
currcd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blow— o^wo— ho — ^wro ! 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James, 

"  You  are  gargling  Italian  half-way  down  your  throat." 

NORTH. 

What  temperature,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nearly  up  at  egg-boiling.  But  you  had  better,  sirs,  be  makin'  anither  jug 
*-for  that  ane  was  geyan  sair  dune  afore  I  led  you— and  I  maun  hae  a  glass  of 
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het  and  bet  as  sune  as  I  oome  out,  to  prevent  me  takin'  the  cauld.  I  hope 
there's  nae  current  o'  air  in  the  room.  Wha's  this  that  bled  bimsell  to  death 
in  a  bath  ?  Was  na't  Seneca? 

KORTH. 

James,  who  is  the  b^t  female  poet  of  the  age? 

SHEFHBBD. 

Female  what  ? 

TICKLEB. 

Poet 

SHSPHBRD* 

Mrs  John  Bilev.     In  her  plays  on  the  passions^  she  has  a'  the  vigour  o'  a 

man,  and  a'  the  delicacy  o'  a  woman.    And  oh,  sirs !  but  her  lyrics  are  gems, 

.  and  she  wears  them  gracefully,  like  diamond-draps  danglin'  frae  the  ears  o' 

Melpomene.  The  very  warst  play  she  ever  wrote  is  better  than  the  best  o'  ony 

ither  body's  that  hasna  kickt  the  bucket. 

NOKTH* 

Yet  they  won't  act,  James. 

SHXPHEBD. 

They  wull  ack»  Count  Bosil'll  ack— and  De  Montford'll  ack-*and  Con- 
stantine'll  ack«— and  they'll  a'  ack. 

TICKLEB. 

MiBS  Mitford,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  just  verra  fond  o'  that  lassie— Mitford.  She  has  an  ee  like  a  hawk's,  that 
misses  naething,  however  far  aff— and  yet  like  a  dove's,  that  sees  only 
wb^t  is  nearest  and  dearest,  and  round  about  the  hame- circle  o'  its  central 
nest    I'm  just  excessive  fond  o'  Miss  Mitford. 

TICKLEB« 

Fond  is  not  the  right  word,  James. 

SHEPHSBD« 

It  is  the  richt  word,  Timothy— either  in  the  het  bath  or  out  o*t  I'm 
fond  o'  a'  gude  female  writers.  They're  a'  bonnie— and  every  passage  they 
write  carries,  ss  it  ought  to  do,  their  feminitve  alang  wi'  it  The  young  gen« 
tlemen  o'  £ngland  should  be  ashamed  o'  tneirsells  for  letting  her  name  be 
Mitford.  They  should  marrv  her  whether  she  wuU  or  no — for  she  would 
mak  baith  a  useful  and  agreeable  wife.  That's  the  best  creetishism  on  her 
warks. 

TICKLEB. 

L.  E.  L.? 

SHEPHEBD. 

A  dehghtfu'  cretur. 

TICKLEB. 

MrsHemans? 

SHBPHEED. 

Hand  your  tongue,  ye  sinner.  I  see  ^our  drift  now — suggestiu'  to  my  ima- 
gination a'  the  flower  o'  the  female  genius  o'  the  Three  Kingdoms.  What  ? 
you  are  for  drawin'  a  pectur  o'  me  as  Apollo  in  the  het  bath  surrounded  wi' 
the  Muses  ?    That  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  Etty. 

KOBTH. 

Isn't  his  Judith  and  Holofemes,  my  dear  shepherd,  a  noble,  a  majestic  per« 
.formance? 

SHEFHEBD. 

Yen's  colourin'  I  Judith's  richt  leg's  as  flesh-like  as  my  ain  noo  lyin'  on  the 
rim  o'  the  bath,  and  amaist  as  muscular. 

TICKLEB. 

Not  so  hairy,  though,  James. 

SHEPHBBD. 

That's  worse.  You  think  you  hear  the  heroine's  prayer  or  invocation.  The 
enei^  in  that  bonnie  fair  straught  arm  comes  direct  frae  heaven.  That  swurd 
is  not  for  a  murder,  but  for  a  sacrifice.  In  those  upraised  eyes  methinks  I  see 
reluctance  to  shed  blood  giving  way  to  the  holy  resolve  to  set  her  country  free 
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frae  the  opprestor.  Her  face  is  somewhat  pale— for  Judith  in  her  widowi« 
hoody  amanf;  the  shades  o'  hermral retirement,  was  a  lover  o'  pensive  peace ; 
but  her  dead  husband's  spirit  stood  before  her  in  a  dream^  and  inspired  her  to 
ffo  to  the  camp  before  the  city,  and  bj  one  great  and  dreadfu'  deed  to  render 
her  name  immortal  in  national  sang.  What  matronlv  m^esty  in  that  swell- 
ing bosom,  which  the  enamoured  giant  was  not  sufl&red  witn  one  touch  to 
profane !  Pure  as  stem  she  stands  amid  the  golden  cups  drained  by  that  War* 
rior-wassailer— in  another  moment  to  "  be  red,  but  not  with  wine ;"  when, 
like  lightning  descending  from  heaven,  Uiat  sword  shall  smite  him  in  his  sle^ 
throu^  the  spouting  spine— and  methinks  I  see,  at  morning  dawn,  the  fires 
b'  liberty  sun-kindled,  and  glintin'  gloriously  on  all  the  dty  towers.. 

KOETH. 

Bravo!  James. 

SHEPHSaD. 

.  I'm  geyan  weel  sodden  noo,  and  I  think  I'll  oome  out.  Bing  the  bell,  si^, 
for  my  black  claes. 

"KORTH. 

I  have  been  toasting  your  shirt,  James,  at  the  fire.— Will  you  oome  out 
for  it? 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling't  in  at  the  door.  Thank  you,  sir.  Ho  1  here's  the  daes,  I  declare, 
hingin' on  the  tenters.  Is  that  sooper  comin'  in  ?  Noo,  I'm  rubbed  down — ae 
stockin'  on — anither — noo,  the  flannen  drawers — and  noo,  the  breeks. — Oh ! 
but  that  turkey  has  a  gran'  sbaell !  Mr  Aumrpse,  ma  slippers  \  Noo  for't. 

(TAe  ShefherjD  re-appears,  in/uii  sables,  blooming  like  a  rose.) 

NORTH. 

Come  away,  my  dear  Shepherd.  Is  he  not.  Tickler,  like  a  black  eagle  that 
has  renewed  his  youth  ? 

{They  take  their  seats  at  the  Suppor-Table — MuUigatawny — Roasted 
Turkey^FiUet  of  Feal^Soles—A  Pie~~and  the  Cold  Round^PotO' 
toes — Oysters,  Sfc.  <J^c.  S^c  <SfC»  S^e.) 

NORTH. 

The  turkey  is  not  a  large  one,  James,  and  after  a  thirty-six  miles  run,  I  thiok 
you  hod  better  take  it  on  your  plate. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na,  sir.  Just  set  the  ashet  afore  me— >tak  you  the  fillet — gie  Tickler 
the  pie— and  noo^  let  us  hae  some  discourse  about  the  fine  airts. 

TICKLER. 

The  Opposition  is  strong  this  season — re-inforced  by  Etty,  Linton,  and 
^Martin.^ 

NORTH. 

But  how  came  you,  James,  to  see  the  Judith,  having  only  arrived  within 
the  hour  in  Edinburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ask  no  questions,  and  youH  hear  tell  no  lies.  I  hae  se^  her,  as  my  de« 
scription  pruves.  As  to  the  Deluge,  yon  picture's  at  first  altogether  incompre- 
hensible. But  the  langer  you  glower  at  it,  the  mair  and  mair  intelligible  does 
a'  the  confusion  become,  and  you  begin  to  feel  that  you're  looking  on  some 
dreadfu'  disaster.  Phantoms,  like  the  taps  o'  mountains,  grow  distincter  in 
the  gloom,  and  the  gloom  itsell,  that  at  first  seemed  dud,  is  noo  seen  to  be  wa- 
ter. What  you  thocht  to  be  snawy  rocks,  become  sea-like  waves,  and  shud- 
derin',  you  cry  out,  wi'  a  stified  vice,  "  Lord  preserve  us,  if  that's  no  the  De- 
luge!"—Mr  Tickler,  dinna  blaw  the  froth  o'  your  porter  in  my  face. 

TICKLER. 

Beg  your  pardon,  James— Perge. 

SHEPHERD.  , 

But  whare's  a'  the  folk  ?  That  canna  be  them— that  huddle  o'  specks  like 
flocks  o'  sheep  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tempests !  It  is !  The  demented  sur- 
vivors o'  the  human  race  a'  gathered  together  on  ledges  o'  rocks,  up,  up,  up,  ae 
ledge  aboon  anither,  a'  frowning  o'er  the  brink  o'  Eternity.  That  s  even  waur 
than  the  decks  o'  a  veshel  in  shipwreck.  Gans;  nearer  the  pictur— and  there 
thousans  on  thousans  o'  folk  broken  out  o'  Bedlim  a'  mad  ! — and  nae  wonder. 
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-~for  yon'fl  a  fedrsome  moon,  a'  drenched  in  bloody  in  coDJvnction  wi'  a  fler^ 
conet^  and  there's  lichtenin'  too  splinteriu  the  crags  till  they  topple  docm  on 
the  raging  multitude  o*  men  and  women  mixed  wi'  horses  and  elephants^  and 
lions  roarin'  in  their  fear— antediluf ian  lions,  far  far  bigger  than  the  biggest 
•that  ever  since  fought  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  or  are  at  this  moment  lying 
with  their  mouths  atween  their  paws  in  the  sands  o'  Africa. 

TICKLSa. 

Why,  James,  you  are  not  unlike  a  lion  yourself  just  now  erowling  OTer  the 
carcass  of  a  young  buffalo.    Shall  I  ring  for  another  turkey  ? 

suBFuaai). 

Mind  your  ain  pie^  sir.  Here's  to  you — What  yiU  I  Berwick  is  the  best  of 
brewers  in  Britain. 

NORTH. 

Linton's  <'  Return  of  a  Victorious  Armament"  is  splendid ;  but  it  is  pure 
imagination.  His  architecture  is  not  to  my  eye  Grecian.  It  is  too  lofty  and 
too  light. 

TICKLBft. 

But  what  a  glorious  dream,  North !  And  the  triumphal  pageant  glides  ma- 
jestically  along,  beneath  those  aerial  pillars,  and  piles^  and  aomes^  and  temple^ 
and  pure  celestial  clime — ^fit  dwelling  for  heroes  and  demigods. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind  your  pie,  sir,  and  dinna  imitate  me  in  speakin*  as  weel  as  in  eatin'.  ' 

TICKLER. 

'Tis  a  noble  ambition^  James,  to  emulate  your  excellence  in  either. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then,  sir,  your  natural  capacity  is  greater  for  the  ane  than  the  ither. 

NORTH. 

But  what  think  you«  James^  of  our  own  artists  this  year  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  very  muckl&  But  let  us  no  particulareeze,  for  fear  o'  gien  offence,  or 
doin'  injastice  to  men  o'  genius.  Baith  Institutions  are  capital ;  and  if  you 
were  gude  for  ony  thing,  you  would  write  an  article  o'  thirty  pages  on  them, 
when  you  would  hae  scope 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  I  may,  for  next  Number.    Meanwhile,  shall  we  dear  decks  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did  you  erer  see  sic  a  preparation  o'  a  skeleton  o'  a  turkey  ?  We  maun  send 
it  to  the  College  Museum,  to  staun  in  a  glass  case  aside  Burke's. 

NORTH. 

What  did  yon  think,  James,  of  the  proceedings  of  these  two  Irish  gentle 
men  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That  they  were  too  Monotonous  to  impress  the  imagination.  First  ae  drunk 
auld  wife,  and  then  anither  drunk  auld  wife— and  then  a  third  drunk  auld  wife 
■^and  then  a  drunk  auld  or  sick  man  or  twa.  The  confession  got  unco  tnono« 
tonous — the  Lights  and  Shadows  o'  Scottish  Death  want  relief— though,  to 
be  sure,  poor  Peggy  Paterson,  that  Unfortunate,  broke  in  a  little  on  the  uni- 
'  formity ;  and  sae  did  Daft  Jamie;  for  whilk  last  murder,  without  ony  impiety, 
ane  may  venture  to  say,  the  DtvU  is  at  this  moment  roggin'  that  Burke  out  o' 
hell  fire  wi'  a  three-prong'd  fork,  and  then  in  wi'  him  again,  through  the  ribs 
i— and  then  stirring  up  the  coals  wi'  that  eternal  poker^— and  then  wi'  the  great 
bellows  blawin'  up  the  furnace,  till,  like  an  Etna,  or  Mount  Vesuvius,  it  vo- 
mits the  murderer  out  again  far  ower  into  the  very  middle  o'  the  floor  o'  the 
infernal  r^ons. 

TICKLER. 

Whisht— whisht— James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  system  o'  divinity  shuts  mortal  mouths  against  such  enormous  moo* 
Bters.  I  am  but  a  worm.  We  are  all  worms.  But  we  crawl  in  the  licht  o' 
heaven ;  and  God  has  given  us  voices  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  dust,  when  bor« 
rid  guilt  loosens  our  tongues  ;  and  the  moral  sense,  roused  by  religion,  then 
denounces,  without  misgivings,  the  curse  o'  heaven  on  the  hell  doom'd  soul  o' 
the  Atheistic  murdtrer.    What  forbids  } 
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NOATR. 

Base  blind  saperatitioD^  in  the  crimes  of  the  creature  foiigetAil  of  the  Uwb  of 
the  Creator.    Nothing  else. 

•HBPH£JU>. 

Was  he  penitent?  If  sae^  I  abhor  mj  Words. 

NORTH. 

Impenitent  as  a  sndce— remorselefis  as  a  tiger.  I  studied^  in  his  cell,  his 
hard^  cmel  ejes^  from  whose  lids  had  never  dropped  the  tear 

*'  That  sacred  pity  had  engender  d"— 
bis  haidened  li{)s>  which  mth  never  touch»i  nor  moved  from  their  cunning 
compression — ^his  voice  rather  soft  and  calm,  but  steepedln  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit— ^his  collected  and  guarded  demeanour,  full  of  dangler  and  guile— all,  sJl 
betrajred,  as  he  lay  in  his  shackles,  tho  cool,  calculating,  caUous,  and  un« 
lelenting  villain.  As  the  day  of  execution  drew  neat,  his  anxiety  was 
often — I  am  told  by  those  who  saw  him,  and  marked  him  well — mani« 
fest  in  his  dim  or  darkened  countenance — for  the  felon's  throat  felt  in 
imagination  the  suffocating  halter;  but  when  that  dream  passed  off,  he  would 
smite — ^nay  laugh— and  inlv  exult  in  his  series  of  murders,  so  long  success- 
fully  perpetrated— and  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  still  carried  to  a  ready 
market— prompt  pavment  without  discount— eight  or  ten  pounds  for  a  corpse, 
and  whisky  cheap]— so  that  murderers,  and  those  about  to  be  murdered, 
might  all  oet  speedily  fuddled,  and  drunk  together — and  then  the  hand  on  the 
mouth  and  throat— a  few  gasps  and  convulsions — and  then  corpse  after  corpse 
huddled  in  among  straw,  or  beneath  chaff- beds,  or  into  herring-barrels^then 
into  tea-chests— and  off  to  the  most  unsuspicious  and  generous  of  surgeons  that 
ever  gave  a  bounty  on  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  the  living. 

SHEFHEIU). 

Was  he  a  strong  fallow,  Burke  ? 

NORTH.    . 

No,  a  neat  little  man  of  about  five  feci  five,  well  pronortioned,  especially  in 
his  legs  and  thighs — round-bodied,  but  narrow-chwted— arms  rather  Uun— 
small  wrists,  and  a  moderate^siaed  hand— no  mass  of  muscle  any  where  about 
his  limbs  or  frame— but  vigorously  necked— >with  hard  forehead  and  cheek« 
bones— a  very  active,  but  not  a  powerful  man — and  intended  hj  nature  for  a 
dancing-master.  Indeed  he  danced  well— excelling  in  the  Irish  jig— and  when 
working  about  Peebles  and  Inverleitben  he  was  very  fond  of  that  recreation.  In 
that  neighbourhood  he  was  reckoned  a  sood  specimen  of  the  Irish  character-^ 
not  quarrelsome— expert  with  the  Bijade— and  a  pleasant  enough  companion 
over  a  jug  of  toddy.  Nothing  repulsive  about  him,  to  ordinary  observers  at 
least— and  certainly  not  deficient  in  intelli^nce.  But  he  "  had  that  within 
which  passeth  shew" — "  Uiere  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  eye,"  James— and 
in  his  cell  he  applied  in  my  hearing  over  and  over  a^in  the  words  "  humane 
man,"  to  those  who  had  visited  him,  laying  the  empnasis  on  humane,  with  a 
hypocritical  tone,  as  I  thought,  that  shewed  he  had  not  attached  its  appropri- 
ate meaning  to  the  word,  but  used  it  by  rote  like  a  parrot— 

SHEFHSai). 

Safeus!  what  like  was  Hare  ? 

N6aTH. 

The  most  brutal  man  ever  subjected  to  my  sight— and  at  first  look  seem* 
ingly  an  idiot  His  dull,  dead,  blackish  eyes,  vride  apart,  one  rather  higher 
up  than  the  other,  his  large,  thick,  or  rather  coarse-lipped  mouth— his  hwfh, 
'  broad  dieek-bones,  and  sunken  cheeks,  each  of  which  when  he  laughed— which 
he  did  often— collapsed  into  a  perpendicular  hoUow,  shooting  up  ghastlily  from 
chin  to  cheek-bone— all  steeped  in  a  sullenness  and  squalor  not  born  of  the 
jail,  but  native  to  the  ahnost  deformed  face  of  the  leenng  miscreant— inspi- 
red not  fear,  for  the  aspect  was  scarcely  ferocious,  but  disgust  and  abhorrence 
—BO  utterly  loathsome  was  the  whole  look  of  the  reptile  I  He  did  not  look  so 
much  like  a  murderer  as  a  resurrectionist— a  brute  that  would  grope  in  the 


weak  creature  in  body,  and  though  he  might  in  scire  affright  have  tumblea 
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himself  and  his  murderer  off  the  hed  opon  the  floor^  was  incapable  of  making 
my  efl^rt  deaerdng  the  name  of  lesistaBoe. 

SHBPHEIL]). 

Was  he  no  sorry  and  ashamed,  at  kast,  fat  what  he  had  dune  ? 

NOXTH. 

No  more  than  if  he  had  killed  so  many  rabbits.  He  was  ready  to  laugh,  and 
leer,  and  claw  his  elbow,  at  every  question  put  to  him  which  he  did  met  oom« 
prehend,  or  in  which  he  thought  he  heard  something  finuiy ;  hia  sleep,  he 
said,  was  dways  sound,  and  that  he  ''  never  dreamed  none ;  he  was  much 
tickled  by  the  question,  "  Did  he  believe  in  ghesU  ?"  or  "  Did  he  ever  ne  any 
in  the  dark  ?**  and  eobbled  out,  grinning  all  the  iHiik  a  brutal  laugh,  an  us* 
couth  expression  of  contempt  for  sudi  fix^ery^-and  then  nsntteriiig  **  thank 
God"— words  he  used  more  than  once — calkmsly,  and  sullenly,  voA  ^aeaaafitr 
as  to  their  meaning,  he  thought—''  that  he  had  done  nought  to  be  afeared  for  r 
his  dialect  being  to  our  ears  a  sort  of  slovenly  mixture  of  the  **  k>wer  than  the 
lowest"  Iririi,  and  the  most  brutehke  of  the  most  sunken  '^  Ceombcrland." 

SHBPRirJtD. 

Hark  ye,  rir,— ane  likes  to  hear  about  monetefa— Was  Hare  a  ttilBg  Deevtt 
Incarnate  ? 

NORtR. 

Not  very.  Sluggish  and  inert— but  a  heavier  and  more  muscular  am  above 
than  Burke.  He  prided  himself,  however,  on  his  strength,  and  vaunted  that  he 
could  lift,  five  sixty-fives,  by  his  teeth,  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  placed  between 
his  knees.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  he  lied,  and  that  the  anecdote  was  b«l  a 
trait  of  vanity ;— the  look  he  bad  hi  all  thmgs  of  an  afejeet,  diough  peihape 
quarrelsome  coward— end  his  brows  and  heaa  had  scars  of  womidB  from  stone 
or  shilella,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  the  head  and  brows  of  many  a  brutal 
craven. 

SHErRBBX). 

Did  ye  see  their  leddies  ? 

KOftTH. 

Poor,  mifierable,  honey,  skinnv,  scranky,  wrrened  jades  both,  without  1h€ 
most  distant  approach  to  good-Iookingness,  either  in  any  part  of  their  form, 
or  any  feature  of  their  face — ^peevish,  sulky,  savage,  and  cruel,  and  evidently 
familiar,  from  earliest  life,  with  all  the  woe  and  wretchedness  of  guilt  and 
pollution — ^most  mean  in  look,  manner,  mind,  dress— the  very  dregs  of  the 
dregs  of  prostitution.  Hare  has  most  of  the  she-devil.  She  looked  at  you 
brazen- facedly,  and  spoke  with  an  affectedly  plaintive  voice,  ''gentle  and  low, 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  and  held  her  yellow,  "  yammering"  infant,  (the 
image  of  its  father,)  in  her  arm — in  prison  we  saw  her — as  if  it  were  a  bun« 
die  of  rags — but  now  and  then  looking  at  it  with  that  species  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, with  which  impostors  sit  on  house^steps,  staring  at  their  babies,  as  if 
their  whole  souls  yearned  towards  them-^while  no  sooner  have  yon  passed 
by,  than  the  angry  beggar  dashes  its  head,  to  make  it  cry  better,  against  the 
pavement. 

TrCKLEX. 

Prodigious  nonsense,  James,  was  written  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
"  dens"  of  the  monsters.  Burke's  room  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  snuggest 
little  places  I  ever  saw — walls  well  plastered  and  washed—a  good  wood  floor 
—respectable  fire-place — and  light  well-paned  window,  without  a  single  api« 
der's  web.  You  reached  the  room  by  gmng  along  a  comfortable,  and  by  no 
means  dark  passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long— on  each  side  of  which  was  a  room, 
inhabited,  the  one  by  Mrs  Law.  and  the  other  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Connoway. 
Another  short  passage  (with  outer  and  inner  door  of  course)  turned  off  into 
the  dwelling  of  Mr  Burke — the  only  possible  way  of  making  it  a  room  by  it* 
self— and  the  character  of  the  whole  flat  was  that  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
to  a  degree  seldom  seen  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Burke's  room,  there« 
fore,  so  far  from  being  remote  or  solitary,  or  adapted  to  murder,  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  life,  and  no  more  like  a  den  than  any  other  room  in  Edinburgh 
"— say  that  in  which  we,  who  murder  nobody,  are  now  sitting  at  supper.  Nei- 
ther was  any  other  murder  than  that  of"  t'  ould  woman"  were  perpetrated. 
Yet  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  was  said^  declared,  that  with  all  hia  wondetftil  hmui 


ginstion,  he  ooald  picture  to  himself  nofchiog  bo  hideous.  Sir  Walter  is  not 
given  to  eompliment  his  own  imsgination  so^-otfid  if  ever  he  taw  the  looin, 
must  have  approred  of  it  as  a  room  of  a  yery  comfortable  but  oommon-plaoe 
and  unpretending  character. 

SHiPRimn. 
But  isna  Hare's  house  a  dreadfu'  place  ?  I  houp  it  is^  sir  ? 

KORTH. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  close^-and  I  presume  that  one  house  must  always 
be  at  the  bottom  of  a  close — but  the  flat  above  Hare's  dwelling  was  inhabited 
-««nd  two  of  his  ^lartments  are  lane  and  roomj— well  fitted  for  a  range  of 
chaff-beds^  but  not  particularly  so  for  murder.  A  small  plaoe^  eight  feet  or 
ten  by  four  or  five,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  staircase  of  anodier 
dwelhng  and  the  outer  wall,  and  no  doubti  were  murder  committed  there,  it 
would  seem  a  murderous^  place.  But  we  have  slept  in  such  a  place  fifty  times, 
without  having  been  mmrdered— and  a  den,  consisting  of  two  large  rooms, 
with  excellent  fire-places  and  windows,  and  one  small  one»  is  not,  to  our  ap« 
prehension,  like  the  den  of  a  fox  or  a  wolf— nor  yet  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  The 
house  outside  looks  like  a  minister's  manse.«-^ttt  I  am  getting  traious  and 
wearisome,  James  I 

SRIPRXEI). 

No  you.  But  let  us  change  the  subject  a  wee  ■  I  houp,  sirs,  you  baith 
went  to  the  hanging  ? 

NOETH. 

We  intended  to  have  assisted  at  that  ceremony,  and  had  taken  tickets  in  on« 
of  the  upper  boxes ;  but  the  morning  was  raw  and  rainy,  so  we  let  the  fiend 
swing  away  into  perdition,  without  any  visible  or  audible  testimony  of  our  ap« 
l^use^ 

SRipBian. 

Hie  coDgregntion  bdiaved  maist  devootly. 

TICKX.BB« 

Like  Christians,  James.  Burke,  it  seems,  was  told  to  giro  the  signal  with 
the  name  of  his  Saviour  on  his  lips  I  But  the  congregation,  though  ignorant 
of  that  profanation,  knew  that  the  demon,  even  on  the  scaflfold,  endured  nei. 
^er  remorse  nor  penitence ;  and  therefore  natural,  and  just,  and  proper  shouts 
of  human  vengeance  assailed  the  savage  coward,  and  excommunicated  him 
from  our  common  lot  by  yells  of  abhorrence  that  delivered  his  body  oyer  to 
the  hangman,  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

SHBPHSXD. 

Yet  a  puir  senseless,  heartless  driveller  in  the  Courant,  I  observed,  writing 
for  a  penny  a  line,  sympatheezed  with  the  Throttler,  and  daur'd  to  abuse  that 
pious  congregation  as  a  ferocious  mob.  Yea  I  the  pitiful  hypocrite  absolutely 
called  bloody  Burke  "their  victim"  f ! 

TICKtSlU 

The  whining  cur  deserved  to  be  half- hanged  for  his  cant,  and  resuscitated 
to  his  senses  in  Dr  Knox's  shambles.  That  congregation  of  twenty  thousand 
souls  was  the  most  respectable  ever  assembled  at  an  execation-^ana  had  they 
stood  mute  at  a  moment  when  nature  demanded  they  should  salute  the  mon« 
Bter  with  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  they  would  have  been  traitors  to  the 
trust  confided  to  every  human  heart,  and  brutally  insensible  to  the  *^  deep 
damnation  of  thdf  taking  off,"  whom  week  after  week  "  the  victim"  had 
smothered  with  those  fingers  now  clutched  in  prayer,  forsooth— but  at  home 
and  free  from  awkwardness  only  when  engaged  in  murder ;  and  then  uniting 
a  delicacy  with  a  strength  of  touch  decisively  indicatiye  of  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

suBpkakn. 

Independently  o'  a'  you  hae  sae  weel  said,  sir,  only  think  o'  the  satisfaction 
o'  aafety  to  the  whole  city-*a  selfish  but  unco  natural  satisfaction— in  rid« 
dance  o'  the  monster.  Had  he  no  been  found  out,  wha  mightna  hae  been 
Burked,  Hared,  Maod(mgal'd,  and  Rnoxed,  during  the  current  year  ? 

NOaTB. 

James  Hogg,  to  a  dead  certunty. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Poo !  Pair  folk  tbocht  o'  themselves  in  the  fate  o'  the  saxteen  corpies— >o' 
iheir  fathers  and  mithers^  and  aiblins  idiot  brithers  or  sisters — and  therefore 
they  hissed  and  shouted^  and  waved  their  bauns  and  hats  aboon  their  heads, 
as  soon  as  the  carcass  o'  the  ruffian  blackened  on  the  scaffold. 

TICKLER. 

And  the  beautiful  and  eternal  fitness  of  things  was  exemplified  to  their 
■ouls'  full  desires^  in  the' rope  dangling  over  his  organ  of  destructiyeness-— 

KORTH. 

In  the  knot  fastened— -I  was  glad  to  hear^behind  his  neck  to  keep  him  iu 
pain— 

SHEPHERD. 

In  Hangy's  allooin'  him  only  three  inches  o'  a  fa'— 

TICKLER. 

In  the  funny  fashion  of  his  nightcap— put  on  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
mornings  when  other  people  have  taken  theirs  off— 

SHEPHERD. 

And,  feenally,  in  that  consummating  swings ''  here  we  go  round  about,  round 
about*' — and  tnat  drawln'  up  o'  the  knees,  that  tells  death's  doure— and  the 
labour  o'  the  lungs  in  agony,  when  you  can  breathe  neither  through  mouth  nor 
nostrils,  and  a'  your  inside  is  workin*  like  a  barmy  barrel. 

NORTH. 

Did  the  Courant  idiot  ex^ct  that  the  whole  congregation  were  to  have 
melted  into  tears  at  the  pathetic  appearance  of  "  their  victim  ?"  The  Scottish 
j^eonle — and  it  was  an  assemblage  of  the  Scottish  people — are  not  such  slaves 
of  tne  hour.  They  will  not  suffer  the  voice  of  deep-abhorring  nature  to  be 
stifled  within  them  by  the  decencies  due  to  a  hideous  man-monster  undisr  tbe 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Priests  may  pray,  and  magistrates  may  beckon — as  in 
duty  bound ;  but  the  waves  of  the  sea  ^'  flowed  not  back  when  Canute  gave 
command ;"  and,  in  spite  of  clerical  and  lay  authorities,  the  people  behaved 
in  every  way  worthy  of  their  national  character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  think  o'  sympathy,  sir,  workin'  in  the  power  o'  antipathy— twenty 
thousand  sowles  a  inflamed  wi'  ae  passion —and  that  passion  eye-fed  even  ^  to 
gloatin'  and  gluttony  by  the  sight  o  **  their  victim."  0  sirs !  boo  men's  sowjes 
fiver  through  their  een  I  In  love  or  hate 

TICKLER. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  James,  that  several  blind  men  went  jto  see  Burke 
hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  was  real  curious.  •  They  had  kent  intuitively,  you  see,  that  there  was 
to  be  tremendous  shootin'.  They  went  to  hear  him  hanged.  But  what  for  had 
na  ye  a  iang  article  embracin'  the  subject  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Edinburgh  newspapers,  especially  the  Mercury  and  Chronicle,  were  so 
powerful  and  picturesque,  that  really,  James,  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  say; 
besides,  I  did  not  see  now  I  could  with  propriety  interfere- with  the  wish  to 
hang  Hare,  or  any  one  else  implicated  in  the  sixteen  murders ;  and,  therefore, 
during  law  proceedings,  meditoted  or  attempted,  I  kept  mute.  All  these  being 
now  at  an  end,  my  mouth  may  be  unsealed;  but,  at  present,  I  have  really  lit* 
tie  to  say  on  the  sixteen  subjects. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  let's  hear  that  little. 

NORTH. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Sheriff,  and  all  the  lawyers 
of  the  town,  did  their  duty  thoroughly  and  fearlessly;  and  so  did  all  the  law- 
yers for  the  prisoners,  Messrs  Moncrieff,  Cockburn,  Macneil,  Robertson, 
and  others ;  and  so  did  the  Jury.  The  Jury  might,  with  safe  conscience, 
have  found  Macdougal  guilty ;  but  with  a  safe  conscience,  they  found  the  libel 
in  her  case.  Not  Proven,    They  did  what,  on  ihe  whole,  was  perhaps  best. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  doot  that. 
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TICXLBB. 

So  do  I. 

NORTH. 

So  perhaps  did  they ;  hut  let  her  live.  l)eath  is  one  punishment^  ]L.ife  an* 
other.  In  admitting  Hare  to  he  king's  evidence^  the  Lord  Advocate  did  that 
which  alone  could  have  hroueht  Burke  to  the  gallows.  Otherwise,  the  w^ole 
|;ang  would  have  escaped,  and  might  have  heen  at  murder  this  very  night.  In 
including  the  three  charges  in  one  indictment,  his  Lordship  was  influenced 
solely  by  that  feeling  for  the  prisoners,  which  a  humane  and  enlightened  man 
may  entertain  even  for  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  consistently  with  justice. 
Their  counsel  chose  otherwise,  and  the  event  was  the  same.  The  attempt  to 
try  Hare,  at  first  appeared  to  me  infamous ;  hut  in  that  I  shewed  my  igno- 
rance, for  Mr  Sandford  made  out  a  strong  case ;  but  Mr  Macneil's  masterly 
argument  was  irresistible^  and  the  dedsion  of  the  Judges  entirely  right — aU 
though  I  do  not  say  that  the  view  of  the  law  so  ably  given  by  Lords  Alloway 
and  Gillies  was  wrong.  As  to  any  wbh  in  any  quarter  to  shape  the  proceecf- 
ings  so  as  to  shield  Dr  Knox,  that  idea  is  mere  childishness  anu  absuroity,  and 
fit  only  for  the  old  women  whom  Burke  and  Hare  did  not  murder. 

SHEFHERD. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  o'  that,  sir ;  and  since  you  say'ty  it  maun  be  true.  But 
what  o'  Dr  Knox  ? 

NORTH. 

The  system  established  and  acted  on  in  the  disseeting*rooms  of  that  anato* 
mist  is  manifestly  of  the  most  savage,  brutal,  and  dres^ful  character.  It  is 
allowed  by  all  parties,  that  not  a  single  question  was  ever  put — or  if  ever,  mere 
mockery — to  tne  wretches  who  came  week  after  week  with  uninterred  bodies 
crammed  into  tea-chests — but  that  each  corpse  was  eagerly  received,  and  fresh 
orders  issued  for  more.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  but  every  reason 
to  believe  the  contrary,  that  had  the  murderers  brought  sixty  instead  of  six* 
teen  murdered  corpses^  they  would  not  have  met  an  instant  market. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fearsome — fearsome ! 

TICKLER. 

We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  not  a  shade,  however  slight,  of  suspicion  ever 
crossed  Dr  Knox's  mind,  or  the  minds  of  his  sssista^ts.  What  follows  ?  That 
they  knew  that  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  all  of  them  not  only 
willing,  but  most  eager  to  sell  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  sweethearts,  and  relations  in  general ;  for  if  these  two  miscreants 
could,  in  little  more  than  eight  months,  purchase  from  off  the  deathbed  six- 
teen corpses,  pray  how  many  might  have  been  purchased  in  that  time  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  agents  ?  Unless  the  practice  of  selling  the  dead  were 
almost  universal,  and  known  by  Dr  Knox  and  his  assistants  to  be  so,  uninter- 
red body  after  uninterred  body  brought  to  them  thus  must  have  struck  them 
with  surprise  and  astonishment. 

SHEPHERI). 

That's  conclusive,  sir. 

NORTH. 

How,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  Burke  and  Hare  have  been  believed  en« 
dowed  with  an  instinct  that  led  them  to  sixteen  difierent  houses  in  eight 
months,  where  the  inmates  were  ready  to  sell  their  dead  to  the  doctors?  Did 
Dr  Knox  and  his  assistants  believe  that  these  two  wretches  were  each  like  a 
vulture—- 

"  So  scented  the  Grim  Feature,  and  upturn'd 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  mnrkv  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar" — 
that  they  dropp^  in  at  every  sick*room,  and  sounded  the  sitters  by  the  dying 
bed,  to  know  if  they  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  death,  for  a  few  pounds  to 
let  the  corpse  be  crammed  into  a  tea-chest,  and  ofi^to  the  doctors? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  say ;  but  they  can  best  answer  the  question  themselb    ■ 

NORTH. 

Ay,  and  they  shall  be  made  to  answer  the  question^  for  the  wlbject  %haU  be 
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probed  to  the  bottom,'-^nor  shall  either  fear  or  favour  hinder  me  from  q^read-i 
ing  the  result  all  over  Europe. 

gHEFHKAO. 

Aj,  America^  and  Asia,  and  Africa  too— - 

NORTH. 

The  Edinhurgh  newspapers  have  spoken  out  manfiilly,  and  Dr  Knox  stands 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  his  accuser  being—- Human  Natoxe. 

SHEPHERD. 

of  what  is  he  accused  ? 

NORTH. 

He  is  ordered  to  open  his  mouth  and  speak,  or  be  for  ever  dumb.  Sixteen 
iininterred  bodies—for  the  present  I  sink  the  word  murdered— ^have  been  pur- 
chased, within  nine  months,  by  him  and  his,  from  the  two  brutal  wretches  who 
liyed  by  that  trade.  Let  him  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  all  reasonable  men, 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  suspect  any  evil, — that  the  practice  of 
ssUin^  the  dead  was  so  general,  as  to  be  almost  universal  among  tne  poor  of 
this  aty— and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  so— «nd  then  we  shall  send  his  vmdica- 
tion  abroad  on  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

TICKLER. 

Does  he  dare  to  presume  to  command  aU  mankind  to  be  mute  on  such  a  se- 
ries of  dreadful  transactions  !  Does  he  not  know  that  he  stands,  at  this  hour, 
in  the  most  hideous  predicament  in  which  a  man  can  stand — in  that  of  the 
nupected  Siccom^fiiee  or  encourager  of  unparalleled  murderers  ? 

NORTH. 

If  wholly  and  entirely  innocent,  he  need  not  fear  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
establish  his  innocence.  Give  me  the  materials,  and  I  will  do  it  for  him  ;— 
but  he  is  not  now  the  victim  of  some  wild  and  foolish  calumny ;  the  whole 
world  shudders  at  the  triemsaciions ;  and  none  but  a  base,  blind,  brutal  beast 
can  at  this  moment  dare  to  declare  '*  Dr  Knox  stands  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  being  accessory  to  murder." 

'  SHEPHERD. 

Tour  offer  to  vindicate  him  is  like  yourself,  sir, — and  'tis  like  yourself  to 
utter  the  sentiments  that  have  now  flowed  from  your  fearless  lips. 

NORTH. 

If  innocent,  still  he  caused  those  murders.  But  for  the  accursed  system 
he  and  his  assistants  acted  on,  only  two  or  three  experimental  murders  would 
have  been  perpetrated— unless  we  must  believe  that  other— nay,  all  other  lec- 
turers would  nave  done  as  he  did,  which,  in  my  belief,  would  be  wickedly  to 
libel  the  character  of  our  anatomists. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't  true  that  his  class  received  him,  in  consequence  of  these  horrid  disdo* 
sures,  with  three  cheers  ? 

NORTH. 

Though  almost  incredible,  it  is  true.  But  that  savage  yell  within  those 
blood-stained  walls,  is  no  more  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  man  so  much  squeak- 
ing and  grunting  in  a  pig-sty  during  a  storm  of  thunder.  Besides,  many  of 
those  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  and  their  human  nature,  were  implicated 
in  the  charge ;  and  instead  of  serving  to  convince  any  one,  out  of  the  shambled, 
of  their  own  or  their  lecturer's  innocence,  it  has  had,  and  must  have  had,  the 
very  opposite  effect — exhibiting  a  ruffian  recklessness  of  general  opinion  and 
feeling  on  a  most  appalling  subject,  as  yet  altogether  unexplained,  and,  as  many 
think,  incapable  of  any  explanation  wat  will  remove  from  the  public  mind, 
even  in  its  calmest  mood,  the  most  horrible  and  damning  suspicions.  The 
shouts  and  cheers  at  Burke's  appearance  on  the  scaffold,  were  right^human 
nature  being  constituted  as  it  is— but  the  shouts  and  cheers  on  Dr  Knox's  ap- 
peanmce  at  the  table  where  so  many  of  Burke's  victims  had  been  dissected, 
after  having  been  murdered,  were  ''  horrible,  most  horrible,"  and  calculated 
—whatever  may  be  their  effect  on  more  thinking  minds — ^to  confirm  in  those 
of  the  populace  the  conviction  thmt  they  are  all  a  gang  Of  mudeiers  together, 
and  determined  to  insult,  in  horrid  exultation,  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity—without which  a  people  would  be  a  mob  more  fierce  and  fell  than  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  Burkes,  the  Hares,  and  the  Macdougals. 
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Ae  thing's  plain->tliat  whatever  may  be  die  case  wi'  Hiker  anaiettiflto,  here 
or  elsewhere^  Dr  Knox  at  least  has  nae  fight  to  ca'  on  the  legislature  for  some 
legil  pronsSoB  for  the  preenrin'  o'  dead  bodies  for  dissectioii.  The  legisla* 
ture^  on  tiie  ilfcer  hand,  has  a  tetter  right  to  ca'  on  him  for  a  revision  e'  the 
kws  regulatin'  his  ain  system.  Some  writers,  I  see,  Uame  the  magistrates  «' 
Edinhcffgh,  and  some  lie  pdliah,  and  some  the  London  ParHament  Honse^ 
for  a'  diae  murden— hut  I  eanna  help  blaming  especially,  Burke  and  Hvr^^ 
and  neist  to  them  Dr  Knox  aad  his  assistants.  Naehody  believes  in  ghosts  in 
tottas,  but  ever^  body  believes  in  ghosts  in  the  Idntra.  Let  either  Hate  or 
Knox  ileep  a'  night  in  a  landv  wood,  wi'  the  wnnd  roarin'  in  the  tap  branchea 
o'  the  pines,  and  theepin'  in  tne  side  aiies,  and  by  ^eidi  o'  day  he  will  be 
aeen  flytn'  wi'  his  hair  on  end,  and  liis  een  jampin'  out  o'  .dieir  sockets,  dooa 
into  the  nearest  toon,  pursued,  as  he  thinks,  by  saxteen  ghaists  a-  in  a  row, 
wi'  Daft  Jamie  at  their  head,  caperin'  like  a  paralytic  as  he  was,  and  lauchlng 
like  to  split,  wi'  a  mouth  drawn  a'  to  the  ae  side,  at  the  doctor  or  the  doctor's 
man,  distracted  at  the  sicht  o'  sae  mony  spirits  demandin'  back  their  ain 
tttomies. 

KORTB. 

It  is  an  ugly  business  altogether,  James ;  far  wome  than  the  Chaldean  MS* 

«HSrfiSR9. 

Ah  r  you  deevil ! 

TICKIVR. 

Hollow,  Korth,  Into  the  ear  of  Dionyvim,  that  Atnbreae  may  appear  like  a 
spirit,  and  sweep  away  reliquias  Danaum. 

KORTH. 

Man  is  the  slave  of  habit.  So  aecmstomed  kmtm  I  been  to  pull  this  worsted 
bell-rppe,  that  I  never  remember  the  ear.    Ambrose  I  Ambrose !  Ho  iero  I 

{Enter  SignQr  Ambbosio.) 

TICXLBX. 

Picardy,  wheel  out,  and  wheel  in. 
(PicARDY  and  Sir  David  Oam  vfhed  &at  the  ijhUmg   Supper^Tabk 
throughthcFMingDoor9,andiheCWistiiktrQiefUU^ 
warmer  climate^) 

SHBnifillD. 

In  another  month,  sirs,  the  Forest  will  be  as  green  as  die  summer  sea  roll« 
ing  in  its  foam-crested  waves  in  moonlight.  You  maun  come  out— You  maun 
baith  come  out  this  spring. 

voaTB. 

I  win.  Every  breath  of  air  we  draw  is  terrestrialized  or  etherealized  by 
imagination.  Our  suburban  air,  round  about  Edinburgh,  especially  down 
,  towards  the  sea,  must  be  pure,  James ;  and  yet,  my  fancy  being  haunted  by 
these  easterly  haars,  the  finest  atmosphere  often  seems  to  me  afloat  with  the 
foulest  atoms.  My  mouth  is  as  a  vortex^  that  engulfs  all  the  stray  wool  and 
feathers  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  country,  and  no  where  more  than  on  the 
Tweed  or  the  Yarrow,  I  inhale  always  the  gas  of  Paradise.  I  look  about  ine 
for  flowers,  and  I  see  none — ^but  I  feel  the  breath  of  thousande.  Country 
smoke  from  cottages  or  kilns,  or  burning  heather,  is  not  like  town  smdce.  It 
ascends  into  douds  on  which  angels  and  departed  spirits  may  repose. 

SHEPBERn. 

O*  a*  kintra  souns,  which  do  you  like  best,  sir? 

NORTH. 

The  crowing  of  cocks  before,  at,  and  after  sunrise.  They  are  like  clodcs  all 
set  by  the  sun.  Some  hoarsely  serauching,  James—some  with  a  long,  clear, 
silver  chime — and  now  and  then  a  bit  bantam  crowing  twice  for  the  statelier 
chanticleer's  once — ^and.  by  fanc/a  eye,  seen  strutting  and  sidling  up,  in  his 
impudence,  to  hens  of  the  largest  size,  not  unaverse  to  the  flirtation  of  the 
feathery-legged  coxcomb. 

SBB^BXRl). 

Few  folk  hae  seen  oftener  than  me  Natur^  gettin'  up  i'  the  mornin*.  It's  no 
possible  to  help  personifyia'  her  first  into  a  goddess,  and  then  into  a  human^ 
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TICKLBB. 

There  agam^  James. 

SHSPHXED. 

She  sleeps  a'  nicht  iA  her  class,  yet  they're  nerer  rankled ;  her  awakening 
face  she  turns  up  dewy  to  the  sim,  and  Zephyr  wipes  it  wi'  his  wing  without 
disturhin'  its  dreamy  expression ;  nerer  see  ye  her  nair  in  papeni>  for  crisp  and 
curly/far-streamin'  and  wide-wavin'  are  her  locks,  as  alternate  shadows  and 
sunbeams  danbin'  on  the  dancin'  music  o'  some  joyous  river  rollin'  awa  to  the 
far-aff  sea ;  her  ee  is  heaven — ^her  brow  the  marbled  clouds,  and  after  a  lang 
doon-gasing,  serene,  and  spiritual  lo<^  o'  hersell,  breathin'  her  orison-prayers, 
in  the  reflectin'  magic  o'  some  loch  like  an  inland  ocean,  stately  steps  she  frae 
the  East,  and  a'  that  meet  her— mair  especially  the  Poet,  wha  draps  doon  amid 
the  heather  in  devotion  on  his  knees**kens  that  she  is  indeed  the  Queen  of  the 
whole  Universe. 

TICKLBB. 

Incedit  Regina. 

KOBTII* 

Then  what  a  breakfast  at  Mount- Benger,  afler  a  stroll  to  and  fro'  the  Loch  f 
One  devours  the  most  material  breakfast  spiritually ;  and  none  of  the  ethereal 
particles  are  lost  in  such  a  meal. 

SHBPHBBD. 

Ethereal  particles !  What  are  they  like  ? 

NOBTH. 

Of  the  soul,  James.  Wordsworth  says,  in  his  own  beautiful  way,  of  a  spar« 
row's  nest, 

"  Look,  five  blue  eggs  are  gleaming  there ! 
Few  visions  have  I  seen  more  fair. 
Nor  many  pospects  of  delight 
More  touchmg  than  that  simple  sight !" 

But  five  or  six,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  white  hen-eggs  gleaming  there — all  on  a 
most  lovely,  a  most  beautiful,  a  most  glorious  round  white  plate  of  crockery 
.—is  a  sight  even  more  simple  and  more  touching  still. 

TICKLBB. 

What  a  difference  between  caller  eggs  and  caller  baddies ! 

KOBTH. 

About  the  same  as  between  a  rural  lassie  stepping  along  the  green  sward, 
like  a  walking  rose  or  lily  endued  with  life  by  the  touch  of  a  fairy's  wand, 
and  a  lodging-house  Girxzzie  laying  down  a  bakie  ta'o'  ashes  at  the  mouth  of 
a  common  stair. 

SHEFHBBI). 

North-- you're  a  curious  cretur. 

TICKLBB. 

You  must  excuse  him— for  he  is  getting  into  his  pleasant  though  some* 
what  prosy  dotage. 

SHZPHBKD. 

A'  men  begin  to  get  into  a  kind  o'  dotage  after  five-and- twenty.  They 
think  theirsells  wiser,  but  they're  only  stupider.  The  glory  o'  the  heaven 
and  earth  has  a'  fiown  by ;  there's  something  gane  wrang  wi'  the  madiinery 
o'  the  peristrephic  panorama,  and  it'll  no  gang  roun'— nor  is  there  ony  great 
matter;  for  the  colours  hae  faded  on  the  canvass,  and  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  picture  is  dead. 

TICKLBB. 

Poo,  poo,  James.    You're  haverin. 

NOBTH. 

Do  you  think,  my  dear  James,  that  there  is  less  religion  now  than  of  old  in 
Scotland  ? 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  really  canna  say,  sir.  At  times  I  think  there  is  even  less  sunshine ,-  at 
least,  that  a'  that  intensely  bricht  kind  of  heavenly  licht  that  used  to  wauken 
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me  in  the  monuiigB  when  a  boy,  by  dancin*  on  my  face,  is  extinct,  or  with* 
drawn  to  anidier  planet;  and  yet  reason  serves  to  convince  me  that  the  sun 
canna  be  muckle  the  waur  o'  haen  been  shining  these  forty  last  yesrs  o'  hi^ 
life,  and  that  the  fault  maun  lie  in  the  pupil  o'  the  iris  o'  my  twa  auld  haay 
een— neither  csn  I  see  cause  why  dew-draps  and  blaeberries  should  be  less 
beautifu'  than  o'  yore,  though  certain  sure  they  seem  sae^and  warst  o'  a',  the 
faces  o'  the  fairest  maidens,  whether  in  smiles  or  in  tears,  seem  noo-a-days  to 
want  that  inexpressible  spirit  o' joy  or  grief— a  loveliness  breathed  on  them 
from  climes  and  regions  afar — that  used  to  gar  mv  heart  quake  within  me 
whenever  I  came  within  the  balm  o'  their  breath  or  the  waving  o'  their  hair-^ 
yet  I  wad  fain  believe,  fin  the  sake  o'  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,  that  rapt 
youth  still  sees  the  beauty  that  some  film  or  other  now  veils  from  my  eyes* 

TICELEB. 

Hem! 

SHEPBEAD. 

And  which  they  must  see  nevermore,  till  after  the  shades  o'  death  they  re- 
open with  renovated  power  in  heaven.  Auld  folk,  I  remember,  in  my  youth, 
.were  aye  complainin'  o'  some  great  loss— some  total  taking  away^-some  dim 
eclipse— just  as  we,  sirs,  aften  do  now— then  I  lauched  to  hear  ibem,  but  now 
I  could  amaist  weep !  Alas !  even  memory  o'  the  l^ysting  Hour  is  but  a  dream 
of  a  dream !  But  what  a  dream  it  was !  I  never  see  ^*  a  milk-white  thorn" 
without  fa'in'  into  a  strange  swoon  o'  the  soul,  as  if  she  were  struggling  to  re- 
new her  youth,  and  swarfd  awa'  in  the  unavidling  efibrt  to  renew  the  myste- 
rious laws  o'  natur. 

KOUTH. 

I  fear  there  is  less  superstition  now,  James,  in  the  peasant's  heart  than  of 
old— that  the  understandmg  has  invaded  the  glimmering  realms  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

suxPHsan. 

Tak  ony  religious  feeling,  and  keep  intensifyixi|g  it  by  the  power  o'  solitary 
meditation,  and  you  feel  it  growin'  into  a  superstitious  ane— and  in  like  man- 
ner get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  o'  the  mystery  o'  a  superstitious  ane, 
and  you  then  discover  it  to  be  religious !  Mind  being  nursed  in  matter  must 
aye  be  superstitious.  Superstition  is  like  the  gloom  round  a  great  oak  tree. 
Religion  is  Lke  the  tree  itsell— darkenin'  the  earth  wi*  branches  growin'  by 
means  o'  the  licht  o'  heaven. 

KORTH. 

I  fear  Christianity,  James,  is  too  often  taught  merely  as  a  system  of  morals. 

SHBrHBRD. 

-  That's  the  root  o'  the  evil,  sir,  where  there  is  evil  in  Scotland.  Such  minis- 
ters deaden,  by  their  plain,  practical  preaching,  the  sublimest  aspirations  of 
the  sold — and  thus  is  the  Bible  in  the  poor  man's  house  often  "  shorn  of  its 
beams."  There  is  mair  sleepin'  in  kirks  noo  than  of  old — though  the  sermons 
are  shorter— and  the  private  worship  throughout  a'  the  parish  insensibly  loses 
its  unction  aneath  a  cauld-rife  moral  preacher.  Many  fountains  are  shut  up 
in  men's  hearts  that  used  to  fiow  perennially  to  the  touch  o'  fear.  It's  a  salu- 
tary state  aye  to  feel  anesell,  when  left  to  anesell,  a  helpless  sinner.  How 
pride  hardens  a'  the  heart !  and  how  humility  saftens  it !  till  like  a  meadow 
It  is  owerrun  wi'  thousands  o'  bonnie  wee  modest  flowers— fiock  succeeding 
flock,  and  aye  some  visible,  peepin'  ever  through  the  winter-snaws  I 

KORTH. 

I  fear,  James,  that  a  sort  of  silly  superficial  religion  is  difihsing  itself  very 
widely  over  Edinburgh. 

SHEPHBRI). 

Especially,  which  is  a  pity,  over  the  young  leddies,  who  are  afiraid  to  wear 
feathers  on  their  heads,  or  pearlins  on  their  bosoms— sae  great  is  the  sin  o' 
adomin'  the  flesh. 

NORTH. 

The  self- dubbed  evangelicals  are  not  very  consistent  on  that  score,  James-* 
fbr  saw  ye  ever  one  of  the  set  to  whom  nature  had  given  good  ankles  that  did 
not  wear  rather  shortish  petticoat ;  or  one  gumm^,  that  did  not  caiefuUy  con« 
ceal  her  clumsiness  alike  from  eye  of  saint  and  sinner  ? 


'  Pair  thiiigBt  lutiii^  will  work  within  them'— tnd  eten  them  thtt  fotBakea 
^  W9M,  a«  they  ca't^  hae  a  f^e  stomach  for  some  o'  the  gToaaeet  oT  ita  en- 
Jojmente^  aie  «a  eatin'  and  drinking  and  lyin'  on  aofas^  or  in  bed  a'day^  in  a 
aort  </  seiuroal  dose,  wluch  they  pxetend  to  think  8piritaal«*f orBakin*  the  warid, 
fndeedl 

NOBTH. 

I  neiper  yet  knew  one  instance  of  a  truly  pretty  girl  forsakinj;  the  worlds  ex- 
cept, periiapB,  that  her  hair  might  have  time  to  grow,  after  hanng  been  aharen 
in  a  fercT'   or  ■    ' 

SHEFREItn. 

Or  a  Budden  change  o'  fashion,  when  she  cudna  aflbrd  to  buy  new  things, 
and  therefore  pretended  to  be  unnsually  rdigious  for  a  season— wearyin  a' 
the  time  for  the  sicht  o'  some  male  cretur  in  her  suburban  retirement,  were  it 
only  for  the  face  o'  the  young  baker  wha  brings  the  baps  in  the  morning  wi' 
a  hahry  cap  on— or  o'  some  swarth  Italian  caUant  wi'  a  board  o'  images. 

TICKLER. 

Yes— ^ligioos  ladies  nerer  recdlect  that  eating  fbr  the  sake  of  eating,  and 
not  for  mere  nourishment,  is  the  grossest  of  all  sensualities.  It  never  oo- 
enrs  to  ^em  that  in  greedily  and  gluttonously  cramming  in  hi  things  doun 
their  gratified  gullets,  they  are  at  each  mouthfm  virtually  oreaking  all  the  ten 
comrnandments. 

KORTH. 

All  washed  over  with  ale  and  porter ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Into  ane  stomach  like  the  Dead  Sea.    Maist  nauseous  f 

TICKLER. 

Salmon,  hodge-podge,  pease  and  ^rk,  goose  and  apple-sauce,  plum-pud« 
ding,  and  toasted  cheese,  all  floating  in  a  squaBh  of  malt  in  the  stomach  of  an 
erangeUeal  young  lady,  who  has  forsaken  the  world! 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  nae  denying  that  maist  o'  them's  gntsY.  But  the  married  erange- 
Ueal leddies  are  waur  than  the  young  anes :  for  they  egg  on  their  husbands  to 
be  as  great  gluttons  as  themselVes ;  and  I  ve  seen  them  noddin'  and  winkin', 
and  makin'  mouths  to  their  men,  that  sic  or  sic  a  dish  was  nice  and  fine,  wi' 
the  gravy  a'  the  while  rinnin'  out  o'  the  corners  o'  their  mouths ;  or  if  no  the 
gravy,  just  the  natural  juice  o'  their  ain  palates  waterin'  at  the  thocht  o'  some- 
thing savoury.  Just  as  Uie  chops  o'  Bronte  there  water  when  he  sits  up  on  his 
hinder  end,  and  gies  a  lang  laigh  yowl  for  the  fat  tail  o'  a  roasted  leg  o'  mut- 
ton. 

NORTH. 

In  youngish  evangelical  married  people,  who  have  in  a  great  measure  for- 
saken the  world,  sucn  behaviour  makes  me  squeamish,  and  themselves  exces- 
sively greasy  over  their  whole  face ;  so  greasy  indeed,  diat  it  is  next  to  a  phy- 
sical impossibility  to  wash  it,  the  water  running  ofi^it  as  off  oilskin. 

TICKLER. 

Byron  it  was,  I  thinki  who  did  not  like  to  see  women  eat.  Certainly  t  am 
so  far  an  Oriental,  that  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  woman  eat  against  her  husband, 
as  if  it  were  for  a  wager.  Her  eyes,  during  feed,  should  not  seem  starting 
from  their  sockets ;  nor  the  veins  m  her  forehead  to  swell  in  sympathy  with 
her  alimentary  eanal;  nor  the  sound  of  her  grinders  to  be  high;  nor  loud 
mastication  to  be  followed  by  louder  swallow ;  nor  ought  she,  ^dien  the 
''fames  edendi"  has  been  removed,  to  gather  herself  up  like  mine  hostess  of 
the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  giving  herself  a  shake,  then  fold  her  red-ringed 
naws  across  her  well-filled  stomach,  and  give  vent  to  her  entire  satisfaction 
in  a  long,  deep,  pious  sigh,  by  way  of  grace  after  meat. 

NORTH. 

Tho  essence  of  religion  is  its  spirltualiw.  It  refines— purifiea— elevates  all 
ma  finer  feelings^  as  far  as  flesh  and  blood  wjU  allow. 

shepherd; 

Oh !  it's  a  desperate  thing  that  flesh  and  blude !  Can  you,  Mt  North,  ibrm 
ony  idea  o'  the  virtue  o'  a  disembodied,  or  rather  o'  an  unembodied  spirit — a 


spirit  that  never  was  ihinty,  that  never  was  hongnri  that  never  was  canld, 
dat  never  was  sick,  that  never  felt  its  heart  loap  to  its  month  (how  eould  h  ?) 
at  the  kiss  o'  the  lips  o'  a  youns  lassie  sittin'  in  the  same  plaid  wi'  yon^  on  the 
hill  side,  unmindftr  o'  the  hlasning  sleet,  and  inhahiting  within  ihae  wonrted 
faulds,  ihe  very  heart  o'  balmy  paradise  ? 

NORTH. 

It  must  be  something  rerj  difl^ent,  at  any  rate,  James,  from  the  nature  of 
an  evangelical  lady  of  middle  age,  and  mttcn  rotundity,  smiling  greasily  on 
her  greasy  husband,  for  another  spoonful  of  stuffing  out  of  the  goose ;  and 
while  engaged  in  devouring  him,  ogling  a  roasted  pig  with  an  oranse  in  its 
mouth,  the  very  image  of  a  numan  squeaker  of  an  age  fit  for  Mr  Wilderspin's 
infant  school. 

TICKLES. 

Infant  schools  I  There  you  see  education  driven  to  absurdity  that  must  soon 
sicken  any  rational  mind. 

NOBTH. 

What  can  we  know.  Tickler,  about  infants  t  ^*  Re  speaks  to  as  who  never 
had  a  child." 

SHEPHsan. 

But  I  have  had  mony,  and  I  prophesy,  that  in  three  years  there  shall  not  be 
an  infant  school  in  all  Scotland.  Nae  doubt,  in  ereat  towns  it  might  often  be  of 
great  advantage  to  children  and  parents,  that  tne  bit  infants  should  be  better 
cared  for  and  looked  after  than  they  are,  when  the  parents  are  at  work,  or  ne« 
cessarily  from  home.  But  to  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  permanently,  on  a  re- 
gular system  of  infant  schools,  proves  an  utter  ignorance  of  human  fedings, 
and  of  the  structure  of  human  society.  It  is  unnatural,  and  the  attempt  will 
soon  fall  out  of  the  hands  of  weak  enthusiasts,  and  expire. 

NOBTH. 

It  is  amusing,  James— is  it  not  ?— to  see  how  ready  an  evangelical  young 
ladjr  is  to  nuirry  the  first  reprobate  who  asks  her-^under  the  delusion  of  be- 
lieving that  she  is  rich* 

TICKLES. 

But  she  first  converts  him,  you  know. 

SUEPHESn. 

Ka— na.  It's  him  that  converts'her— and  it's  no  ill  to  do.  If  she  really 
hae  cash — say  a  thoosan'  poun'— madam  asks  few  questions — but  catches  at 
ihe  captain.  There  is  an  end  then  o'  her  Sunday  schools,  and  her  catechysings, 
and  her  preachin'  o'  the  word.  She  flings  aff  the  hjrpocrite,  and  is  converted 
into  the  bauld  randy-like  wife  o'  a  subaltern  offieer  in  the  grenadier  company 
o'  an  £erieh  regiment ;  fiauntin'  in  a  boyne-like  bannet  in  the  front-row  o'  a 
box  in  the  theatre— unco  like  ane  o'  the  hizzies  up  in  the  pigeon-holes,  and 
no  thinkin'  shame  to  lauch  at  dooble  entendres .'— Ithers  o'  them  apain  mak 
up  to  weak  young  men  o'  a  serixms  turn  and  good  income  ;  marryin  some  o' 
them  by  sly  stratagem,  and  some  by  main  force. 

NOBTH. 

But  of  them  all  alike,  without  one  single  exception,  the  aim — with  various 
motives— is  still  the  same— mazriage. 

TICKLES. 

Come,  come.  Kit,  not  all— I  know  to  the  contrary. 

NOSTU. 

All  the  self«dubbed  evangelicals.  For  love,  or  for  money,  Ihey  are  all 
eager  to  marry  at  a  week's  notice,— and  they  are  all  of  them  ready  to  jump  at 
an  ofier,  on  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  mortal  existence.  From  about  fifty 
on  to  sixty- fi  70,  they  are  still  most  susceptible  of  the  tender  passion— rather 
than  not  have  a  husband,  they  will  marry 

*<  Toothless  bald  decrepitude,** 
as  I  have  known  in  many  instances    and  abisolutely  pretend  to  get  siek  in 
compsuiy  a  month  or  two  after  the  odious  event— as  it  they  were  as  "  ladies 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lordik"  and  abou^  ere  bogy  to  increase  the  number 
of  Mr  Wilderspin's  infant  scholars ! 

NOBTH. 

What  a  contrast  does  all  this  present  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
true  and  humble  Christiana-mild,  modest,  unpretending. 
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SHEPHERD. 

And  always,  without  ezoeption^  beautifu' ;  for  the  hamdiestt  countenance 
becomes  angelical  when  dverspread  for  a  constancy  with  the  spirit  of  that  re» 
ligion  that  has  *^  shewn  us  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  oe  made !'' 

TICKLER. 

I  see  her  sitting— serene^  but  not  silent— her  smiles  frequent,  and  now  and 
then  her  sweet  sinrery  laugh  not  unheard — ^in  a  dress  simple  as  simple  may  be, 
in  unison  with  a  graceful  elegance  that  Nature  breathed  over  '*  that  lady  of  her 
own." 

NORTH. 

I  forget  her  name^  my  dear  friend-— you  mean  Lucy  ? 

TICKLER. 

Whom  else  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ? 

•     SHEPHERD. 

Ay — there  are  thousans  on  thousans  o'  Lucys,  who  walk  in  their  innocence 
and  their  happiness  beneath  the  light  of  Christianitv,  knowing  not  how  good 
they  are,  and  in  the  holy  inspiration  o'  nature  doing  tneir  duty  to  God  and  man, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  so  sublime  a  simplicity  is  theirs. 

KORTH. 

Of  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Kae  backbiting— nae  envy — ^nae  uncharitableness — nae  exaggeration  o'  trides 
— nae  fear  o'  the  face  o*  the  knave  o'  spades  at  an  innocent  game  o'  cards,  play* 
ed  to  please  some  auld  leddy  that  in  the  doze  o'  decent  dotage  canna  do  witn- 
out  some  amusement  or  ither  that  requires  little  thocht,  but  waukensup  some 
kindlin's  o'  aimless  feeling— nae  fear,  and  but  sma'  fondness  for  dancin',  ex«  . 
cept  when  she's  gotten  a  pleasant  partner — a  cretur  that  does  na  start  at 
shadows,  because  she  walks  in  licht — that  kens  by  thiukin'  on  her  ain  heart 
what  in  this  tryin'  life  should  be  guarded  against  in  tremblin',  and  what  in« 
dtdged  in  withouten  reproach — a  lassie  that  does  na  eternally  keep  rinnin' 
after  new  preachers,  but  sits  in  the  same  pew  in  the  same  kirk— an  angel-^ 

TICKLER. 

*^  Like  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb,"  in  the  light  of  whose 
beauty  her  father  s  house  rejoiceth,  and  is  breathed  over  by  a  shade  of  sadness 
only  for  a  few  weeks  after  she  has  been  wafted  away  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
bless  the  home  of  a  husband,  won  more  bv  the  holy  charm  of  her  filial  afiec* 
tion  than  even  by  the  breath  of  the  sighs  that  poured  forth  her  speechless  oon« 
fession  on  his  own  bosom  fast  beating  to  the  revelation  of  her  virgin  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  nosae  ill  expressed,  sir,  for  an  auld  bachelor ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
in  the  course  o'  life  a  the  best  capacities  o'  human  feeling  expand  themselves 
out  into  full  growth  in  the  bosom  o'  a  gude  man,  even  under  the  impulses  o' 
imagination^  iust  the  same  as  if  he  had  had  a  reid  wife  and  weans  o' nis  ain  ; 
and  aiblins,  his  feelinp  are  even  mair  divine  from  beina;  free  o'  the  doon« 
draught  o'  realities;  idealeezed  as  it  were  6y  love  rejoidn  in  its  escape  from 
the  thraldom  o'  necessity. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  always  speak  such  poetry  at  our  Noctes  that  I  grieve  you  write 
it  now  so  seldom  or  never. 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps  I  hae  written  my  best ;  and  bad  as  that  may  be,  my  name  will  have 
a  sort  ofexistenoe  through  the  future  in  the  Forest.    Won't  it,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

No  fear  of  that,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  I  am  satisfied. 

TICKLER. 

I  hardly  understand  the  nature  of  the  desire  for  posthumous  fame. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  neither.  But  the  truth  is,  I  understand  naething.  That  I  love  to 
gaae  on  a  rose  and  a  rainbow,  and  a  wall-flower  on  a  castle,  and  a  wreath  o' 
snaw^  and  a  laverock  in  the  licht,  and  a  dewy  stamie^  and  a  bit  bonnie  wee 
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pink  shdl^  aod  an  inaeck  dandn'  like  a  diamond,  and  a  glimmer  o'  the  moon 
on  water,  be  it  a  great  wide  Highland  loi^,  or  only  a  sma'  fountain  or  well  in 
the  wilderness,  and  on  a  restless  wave,  and  on  a  steadfkst  ckmd,  and  on  the 
£u9e  o'  a  lisping.  chUd  .that  means  amaist  naething,  and  on  the  face  o'  a  mute 
maiden  that  means  amaist  every  thing— that  I  love  to  gaze  on  a'  these,  and  a 
thousan  things  beside  in  heaven  and  on  earth  that  are  dreamt  of  in  my  philo. 
sophy,  my  bntin'  heart  tells  me  every  day  I  live ;  but  the  why  and  the  where^ 
fore  are  generally  hidden  frae  me,  and  whenever  I  strive  for  the  reason,  mv 
soul  sinks  away  down  and  down  into  a  depth  that  seems  half  air  and  hiilf 
water,  and  I  am  like  a  man  drownin'  in  a  calm,  and  as  he  drowns,  feelin'  as 
if  he  were  descendin'  to  the  coral  palaces  o'  the  mermaids,  where  a'  thiogs  are 
beautifu'  but  unintelligible,  and  after  wanderin'  about  awhile  under  the  saft- 
ly«*looming  dimat,  up  agun  a'  at  once  into  the  every*day  world,  in  itself,  o' 
a^gude  truth,  as  beautifu  and  unintelligible  too  as  any  warld  in  the  heavens 
alwveor  in  the  waters  underneath  the  earth. 

KOttTH. 

Posthumous  fame ! 

SBKFHBRD. 

What's  mair  nor  ordinar  eztraordinar  in  that  ?  We  love  our  kind,  and  we 
love  our  life — and  we  love  our  earth— and  we  love  oursells.  Therefore,  beins 
immortal  creatures,  we  love  the  thooht  of  never  being  forgotten  by  that  kind,  and 
in  that  life,  and  on  that  earth.  We  all  desire,  we  all  hope  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance for  a  shorter  or  a  langer  time — but  only  them  that  has  done;  or 
said,  or  sung  something  imperishable,  extend  that  desire  into  a  limidess  fu- 
ture— coexisting  with  our  warks — ^when  they  perish,  we  perish  too,  and  are 
willing  to  perish — But  be  so  gude  as  tell  ine,  sir,- what's  the  preceese  meanin* 
o'  Uie  word  posthumous,  or  rather  how  it  comes  to  mean  ^'  ma  you  are  dead  V* 

TICXLaR. 

All  poets  should  die  young. 

SHSPBian. 
No  sreat  poet  ever  died  young  that  I  hterd  tell  o'.    All  the  great  ancient 
poets  o  Greece,  I  am  tauld^  leeved  till  they  were  auld  chiels — 

NOBTH. 

Homer  and  Pindar,  (eh  ?)  and  ^schylus,  and  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
;  SRSFHxan. 
.  And  a'  the  great  English  poets  either  lived  to  be  auld  men,  or  reached  a  de« 
cent  time  o' lire — say  nfty  and  six,  and  threescore  and  ten;  as  to  Richard 
West  and  Chatterton,  young  Beattie,  and  Michael  Bruce,  and  Kirk  White, 
and  John  Keates,  and  others,  they  were  a'  fine  lads,  but  nane  o'  them  a'  gied 
symptonis  of  ever  becomin'  great  poets,  and  better  far  for  their  fame  that  they 
died  in  youth.  Ony  new  poets  sprutin'  up,  sir,  amang  us,  like  fresh 
daisies  amang  them  that's  withered  ?  Noo  that  the  auld  coclu  are  cowed,  are 
t^e  chickens  b^^inning  to  flap  their  wings  and  craw  ? 

TICKLBB. 

Most  of  them  mere  poultry,  James. 

NOBTH. 

Not  worth  plucking. 

SHBPHBBD. 

It's  uncomprehensible,  sir,  to  me  altogether,  what  that  tomething  is  that 
ae  man  only,  amang  many  million,  has,  that  maks  him  poetical,  while 
a'  the  lave  remain  to  the  day  o'  their  death  prosaic?  I  defy  you  to  put  your 
finger  on  ae  pint  o'  his  mental  character  or  constitution  in  which  the  secret 
lies— >inde^,  there's  aften  a  sort  o'  stupidity  about  the  cretur  that  maks  you 
sorry  for  him,  and  he's  very  generally  lauchit  at;— ]re^  there's  a  auperioritv 
in  the  strain  o'  his  thochts  and  feelings  that  places  him  on  a  level  by  himsell 
aboon  a'  then:  heads ;— he  has  intuitions  o'  the  truth,  which,  depend  on't,  sir, 
does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  rather  in  the  lift  o'  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination — the  twa  hemispheres ;— and  knowledge,  that  seems  to 
flee  awa'  frae  Itber  men  the  faster  and  the  farther  the  mair  eagerlv  it  is  pur* 
sued,  aften  comes  o'  its  ain  sweet  accord,  and  lies  doun  at  the  poet  s  feet 

NOBTH. 

Just  80.    The  power  of  the  soul  is  as  the  expression  of  the  oountenanoe— 
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the  one  k  strong  in  Ikoultiety  and  the  other  bettttiftil  in  feaiurtti»  you  eannot 
tell  how— but  BO  it  is,  end  ao  it  le  felt  to  be,  and  let  thoae  not  thui  endowed 
by  nature,  eitha  try  to  make  souls  or  make  faces,  and  they  only  beeome  ridi. 
culous,  and  laughing-stocks  to  the  world.  This  is  e^>edally  the  case  with 
poeu,  who  must  be  made  of  finer  elay. 

TIOKLIB* 

Generally  cracked— 

sHEpaBan. 
But  transpawrent— 

TIOXLBn. 

Yea,  an  nm  of  light 

SHBPHXRB. 

rmbeginnin'toget  Terra  hungry  just  for  ae  particular  thing  that  I  think 
you'll  baith  join  me  in---piokled  awmont  Ay,  yonder  it's  on  the  sideboards  ; 
Air  Tickler,  rise  and  bring't,  and  I'll  do  as  muode  for  you  anither  time. 

(Tickler  p«to  the  Circular  Slab  to  right$,  by  means  of  pre-exieting 
materials  for  a  night  only.    They  all  fall  to.) 

NORTH* 

James,  I  wish  ye  would  review  for  Maga  all  those  fashionable  Kovels^No- 
Tels  of  High  Life ;  such  as  Pelham— the  Disowned—- « 

SHEPHERB. 

I'ye  read  thae  twa,  and  diey're  baith  gude.  But  the  mair  I  think  on't,  the 
profounder  is  my  conviction  that  the  strength  o'  human  nature  lies  either  in 
the  highest  or  lowest  estate  of  life.  Characters  in  books  should  either  be 
kings,  and  nrinces,  and  nobles,  and  on  a  level  with  them,  like  heroes ;  or  pea* 
sants,  shepnerds,  farmers,  and  the  like,  indudin'  a'  orders  amaisi  o*  our  ain 
working  nopulation.  The  intennediate  dass,— ihatis  Icddica  and  gentlemen 
in  general,  are  no  worth  the  Muse's  while;  for  their  life  is  made  up  chiefly  o' 
mamners— mainners— mainners— you  canna  see  the  human  oretnn  for  their 
daes ;  and  should  ane  o'  them  commit  snielde  in  despair*  in  lookin'.on  the  dead 
body,  you  are  mair  taen  up  wi'  its  dress  than  its  decease. 

TICKLER. 

Is  this  Tay  or  Tweed  salmon,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tay,  to  be  sure — ^it  has  the  Perthshire  accent,  rerra  pallateable. — These  led- 
dies  and  gentlemen  in  fkahionable  novels,  as  in  ftahionable  life,  are  aye  intrig 
—trig— triguin',— this  leddy  with  that  ane's  gentleman,  and  this  gentleman 
with  that  ane's  leddy— then  it's  a'  foun'  out  thro'  letters  or  key-holes,  and 
there's  a  duel,  and  a  devoroe,  and  a  death,  the  perpetual  repetition  o'  which, 
I  confess,  gets  unco  wearisome.  Or  the  chief  chid  in  the  wark  is  devoted  to 
cairta  and  dice— and  out  o'  ae  hell«*as  they  rightly  ca'  gamblin'- houses— intil 
anither— till  feenally,  as  was  lang  ago  foreseen,  he  blaws  out  his  brains  wi'  a 
horse-pistol,  a  bit  o'  the  skull  stiddn'  in  the  ceUin'.  This  too  gets  thresome, 
sir&— on  !  unco  tiresome— for  I  hae  nae  desire  to  hear  ony  thing  mair  about 
gamblers,  than  what  ane  sees  noo  and  then  in  the  police  reports  in  the  news« 
papers.  There  is  something  sae  essentially  mean  and  contemptible  in  gam- 
Dlin',  that  no  deep  interest  can  ever  be  created  for  ony  young  man  under  such 
a  passion.  It's  a  on  account  o'  the  siller ;  and  I  canna  bring  roysell  to  think 
that  the  lore  o'  money  should  ever  be  the  foundation-stane,  or  rather  key- 
slsne  o'  the  arch  o'  a  atory  intended  for  the  perusal  o'  men  o'  moral  and  intd« 
Icctual  worth.  Out  he  flees  like  a  madman  frae  ane  o'  the  hdls,  because  he's 
ruined,  and  we  are  asked  to  pity  him— or  tak  wamin'  bv  him— or  something 
o'  that  sort  by  way  o'  moral ;  but  had  he  won,  why  another  would  hare  lost ; 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  loup  into  the  Thames  wi'  stanes  in  his 

Kuches,  as  him  that  held  the  wonnin'  haun— but  to  speak  plain,  they  may 
ith  gang  to  the  deevil  for  me,  without  exdtin'  ony  mair  emotion  in  my 
mind  than  you  are  ddn'  the  noo.  Tickler,  by  puttin'  a  bit  o'  cheese  on 
your  forefinger,  and  then  by  a  sharp  smadc  on  tne  palm,  makin'  the  mites 
spang  into  your  mouth. 

TICKLER. 

I  was  doing  no  such  thing,  Hogg. 


North,  was  na  he?— Pair  anld  nselesa  body !  he's  asleep.  Aga  will  tail. 
He  cuua  atavoi  a  heavy  aac^r  Boa  aa  be  vaed  to  da— Iha  toddy  telle  noo  a 
hantle  faster  upon  him,  and  the  verva  fire  itself  drowzifiea  him  noo  intil  a 
dwawm— na,  even  the  aoimd  o'  ane'a  vice,  long  eoiitiniied«  Inlb  bim  qoo  half 
or  hail  aakep,  eafeciaUy  if  yew  tawk  like  mine  demanda  thocht— and  there 
indeed,  you  aM,  Mr  Tiekler,  how  hia  chin  fa'a  doon  on  hia  breast,  till  he 
seems— but  for  a  slight  snore— the  image  o'  death.  Heaven  preserve  ua— only 
Usten  to  that !  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  Uke  o'  that  ?  What  ia  t  ?  Is't  a  muaicia 
snuff-box?  or  what  ia't?  Haa  ha  goiten  a  wee  f^  musical  snuff-box,  I 
ask  you,  Mr  Tidder,  withia  the  noae  o'  him ;  or  what  or  wha  ia't  tbat'a  playia' 
that  time? 

TICXLBB. 

It  ia  indeed  equally  beautiAil  and  myaterieua. 

SHSPBBU). 

I  never  heard  '*  Auld  Langayne"  i^yed  mair  tfueUy  in  a'  my  life. 

TicxLam. 
''  List— 0  list !  if  ever  thou  didafc  thy  dear  father  love  I" 

aBBPHSBD. 

(Going  up  on  tiptoes  to  Mr  Noeth,  and  putting  hia  ear  ehse  to  the  old 
gentleman's  nose.) 
By  all  that's;  miraculoua,  he  ia  snoring  "  Auld  Langsyner    The  Eolian 
barp'a  naething  to  that^tcannaplava  regiUar  tuna— buttbere'aBoaaweeler, 
Mfler,  mair  pathetic  wundFinatrumeat  in  being  than  hia  noae.    . 

TICBLEE. 

I  have  often  heard  him,  James,  anoieafew  notea  very  sweetly,  but  never  be- 
fore a  complete  tune.  With  what  powers  the  aanl  ia  eadowad  m  dreama ! 

SBBPBXaP. 

You  may  weel  aay  that— Harkce !  heTa  snoiin't  wi'  vaiUtioBai    I'm  BO  a 

Chriatian  if  he.haana  gotten  into  Maggie  Lauder.    He'a  anorin'  a  medley  in 

his  sleep !  .  ■  , 

(Tickler  and  the  Shephebd  Itsten  entranced. 

TICKLER. 

What  a  spirit-stirring  snore  is  his  Erin  go.bragkJ 

SBEPHBRD. 

A*  this  is  proof  o'  the  immortality  o'  the  sowle.    WhiahtF-^wbiaht  I 

{Mr  North  snores  *'  Ood  saw  the  King." 
Ay— a  loyal  pawtriot  even  in  the  kingdom  o*  dreams !  I  wad  rather  hear  that 
than  Catalan,  in  the  King's  Anthem.  We  maun  never  mention  this,  Mr 
Tickler.  The  warld  'U  no  beHeve't.  The  warld'a  no  ripe  yet  for  the  behef  o 
sic  a  myatery. 

TICKLER. 

His  nose,  James,  I  think,  is  getting  a  little  hoarae, 

SHEPHBRn. 

Leaa  o'  the  tenor  and  mair  o'  the  baaa.  He  waa  a  wee  out  o*  tune  there— 
and  I  Buspeck  his  nose  wants  blawin'.  Hear  till  bim  noo—"  Croppiea,  lie 
doon,"  I  declare— and  see  how  he  ia  clutchin'  the  crutch. 

(North  aunOces,  andfvr  a  moment  like  goshawk  stares  wild. 

VORTH. 

Yea— I  agree  with  you— there  muat  be  a  dissolution. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  dissolution ! 

NORTH. 

Yea— of  Parliament  Let  ua  have  the  aense  of  the  people.  I  am  an  old 
Whig— a  Whig  of  the  1688. 

TICKLER  and  SRBPHBRD.  ,  ,    ^  ,  i.     x 

Hurraw- hurraw— hurraw !  Old  North,  old  Eldon,  and  old  Colchester, 
for  ever  I    Hurraw— hurraw— hurraw  I 

NORTH. 

No.  Old  Eldon  alone !  Give  me  the  Dolphin.  No.  Trae  Ivy-Tower. 
No  need  of  a  glass.  Let  us,  one  after  the  other,  put  the  Ivy-Tower  to  our 
mouthy  and  dxmk  him  in  pure  Glenliyet. 
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BHKPHkKD. 

On  the  table! 

{The  Shbphbbd  and  Ticklbb  cffer  to  help  Noatr  to  numnt  the  table.) 

KORTH. 

Hands  off,  gentlemen.    I  eoorn  assistance.    Look  here  I 

(NoRTH^  by  a  dexteroue  movement,  swings  himeelfoffhU  erutd^  erect 
on  the  taUe,  and  gives  a  helping  hand  first  to  the  SUjsfhjsrd  and 
then  to  Tickler.) 

BHEFBERl). 

That  feat  beats  the  snorin'  a'  to  sticks !  Faith^  Tickler,  we  maun  sing  sma'. 
In  a'  thhigs  he's  our  maister.    Alloo  me,  sir,  to  gang  doon  for  your  chair  ? 
NORTH,  {flinging  his  crutch  to  the  roof,) 
OLD  ELDONI 

{Tremendous  cheering  amidst  the  breakage  by  the  descending  crutch. ) 

BRONTR. 

Bow — ^wow— wow— wow— wow— ^wow— wow— wow. 

{Enter  Picardy  and  Tail  in  general  consternation.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk  at  him  noo,  Picardy— luk  at  him  noo ! 

TICKLER. 

Firm  on  his  pins  as  a  pillar  of  the  Parthenon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Saw  ye  ever  a  pair  o'  straughter,  mair  sinewy  legs,  noo  that  he  leans  the 

hale  weght  o'  his  body  on  them ;  ay,  wi'  that  outstretched  arm  he  stauns  like 

a  statue  o'  Demosthenes,  about  to  utter  the  first  word  o'  ane  o'  his  Philippics. 

(BiioKTB  leaps  on  the  table,  and  stands  by  North's  knee  with  a 

determined  aspect.) 

north. 
Take  the  time  from  Bronte— OLD  COLCHESTER  I 

BRONTE.    ' 
Bow— WOW^WOW— WOW— WOW— WOW— WOW. 

{Loud  acclamations.) 
shbpherd. 
Come,  let's  dance  a  threesome  reeL 

north. 
Picardy— your  fiddle. 

'   {Mr  AuBROSB  takes  Neil  Gow  from  the  peg  ^  and  plays,) 

.     SHEPHERD. 

Hadna  we  better  dear  deckc 

NORTH. 

No— James.  In  my  youth  I  could  dance  the  ancient  German  sword-dance, 
as  described  by  Tacitus.  Sir  David,  remove  the  Dolphin.  I  care  not  a  jot 
for  the  rest  of  the  crystal. 

(North,  Tickler,  and  the  Shepherd  thHd  a  threesome  reel^ 
Bronte  careering  round  the  table  in  a  iS'olo— Pi cardy's  bowm 
hand  in  high  condition.).' 

shepherd. 
Set  to  me,  sir,  set  to  me— never  mind  Tickler.    Oh !  but  you're  match* 
less  at  the  Heelan'  fiing,  sir.p— Luk  at  him,  Mr  Ambrose! 

aubrose. 
Yes,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ill  match  him  against  a'  the  Heelans— either  in  breeks  or  out  o'  them— ^ 
luk,  luk— see  him  cuttin'  1 

{Mr  North  motions  to  Picardy,  who  stops  playing,  and  with  one 
bound  leaps  from  the  centre  of  the  circular,  over  the  Ivy^Tower 
to  the  floor.) 
(Shepherd  and  Tickler,  t a  attempting  to  imitate  the  great  origin 
nal,^fallon  the  floor,  but  recover  their  feet  with  considerable 
alacrity.) 

north,  (resuming  his  chair^) 
The  Catholic  Question  is  not  carried  yet,  gentlemen.  Should  it  be,  let  it  be 
ours  to  defend  the  Constitutioii. 
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SHXrHBIlD. 

,$peakawa'«  siTj  till  I  recover  my  breath.  I'm  sair  blawa  Hear  Tickler  s 
beDowa. 

TICK  LEA,  {stretching  hi$  fveory  length  mi  a  «4/a.) 
Whew — whew — ^whew. 

{EjcU  Picaroy  utith  h%9  Tail) 

NOaTH. 

Mr  Peel  seems  to  have  made  a  Ai^  in  the  chief  character  of  Shiel's  play— 
The  ApoaUte. 

TICKLER. 

Whew— whew— whew. 

NORTH. 

I  confess  I  had  no  ex]^ctations  of  seeing  that  play  revived;  still  less  of  snch 
a  star  as  Robert  Peel  bang  prevailed  upon  to  accept  sadii  a  miaerable  part. 

SHlFHEai>. 

Itll  no  gang  doon  lang^-they'll  be  hissing  him,  some  day,  aff  the  stage. 

NORTH. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career,  have  I  r^arded  Robert  Peel  with 
pleasure  and  with  pride ;  and  when  it  does  happen  that  an  old  man's  heart  has 
warmed  towards  a  young  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  chill  the  kindly  glow<— it  is 
more  difficult,  it  would  seem,  to  change  sentiments  than  opinions. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  heard  twa  three  whalps  the  ither  day  l>ra^n',  **  Noo,  well  see  Blackwood's 
Magazine  makin'  a  wheel ;"  but  I  gied  them  the  lee  dereck  in  their  teeth,  and 
they  were  mum. 

NORTH. 

Blackwood's  Maffazine  may  make  a  wheel,  when  the  sun  makes  a  wheel  in 
^heaven— 4nd  from  his  meridian  tower  runs  back  eastward. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  chariot  o'  Apollo  reiBtin  on  the  hill ! 

NORTH. 

Oxford  must  not— must  not  re-elect  Robert  Peel.  LiCt  her  pity— forgive*- 
if  she  can,  respect— nay,  admire  him  still— but  let  her  not  trust  the  be« 
trayer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  must  we  say  gude  nicht — without  haen  ance  mentioned  that  name 
that  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar— a  roar  o'  glorying  gratitude— to  him 
wha 

NORTH. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON!  What !  in  solemn  tUence  ? 

TICKLER. 

Solemn — but  not  sullen— North. 

NORTH. 

May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth— or  wag  in  mumbling  palsy 
—if  ever  my  breath  seek  to  stain  the  lustre  of  that  glorious  name.  He  saved 
England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  put  on  that  kind  o'  face,  I  beseech  you,  sir.  The  expression  o't  is 
sae  incomprehensible,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  houp  or  fear  for  my  coun- 
try. 

NORTH. 

We  who  never  feared  must  hope.    Oh !  I  could  prophesy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

So  could  I,  for  that  matter ;  but  I  hate  to  look  into  clouds  and  darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  swear  to  meet  this  day  month — Shall  the  Popish  Association  put 
down  the  Government  ?  And  may  not  the  Protestant  Association  restore  the 

State? 

NORTH. 

It  might— it  may. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  !  My  dear  sir,  my  imagination  kindles  when  I  look  on  your  bald  fore- 
head.   It  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  you  round  as  an  auld  oak-tree.— Na,  not 
Vol.  XXV.  v  2  T 
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■o  easy^  for  Sir  Henry  Steuart  o'  Allanton^.wi'  his  machinery,  could  turn 
loun'  mn  auld  oak-tree,  but  no  a'  the  powers  o'  earth,  wi'  a'  their  machinery, 
could  skrew  you  ae  hair's-breadth  roun'  frae  the  -position  on  which  you  hae 
taken  your  staun ;  as  sune  turn  roun'  a  rock-built  tower,  to  face  the  settin , 
instead  o'  the  risin'  sun. 

NOBTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  too  partial  to  the  old  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  speak  the  sense  o'  the  nation.     You  are  Abdiel  grown  auld,  but  faithful 
as  in  youth— stiU  the  dauntless  angel. 

NORTH. 

One  bumper  at  parting. 

THE  KING  ! 

AND  UJLV  HK  NETER  rORGET  THOSE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SEATED  HIS  FAMILY 
ON  THE  THRONE  OF  THESE  REALMS ! 

{Endkss  cheering y  and  then  Exeunt  Omnn. 
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I^BLAKS  IN  NDCCCXXIZ. 


NoTHiKO  can  exceed  the  gloom  in 
which  the  Protestanta  of  Ireland  have 
been  wrapped  since  the  discloaure  of 
the  Duke's  intentions.  Their  confi* 
dence  in  him  and  in  Mr  Peel  was 
loftv  and  unbounded.  They  trusted 
in  their  wisdom^  their  principles^  and 
their  consistency,  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  credulity  which  resented  even  a 
suspicion  that  these  sterling  guardians 
of  tneir  rights  could  betray  the  cause 
to  which  they  were  so  deeply  pledged^ 
and  had  been  so  long  devoted.  The 
hte  manifestations  of  Popish  violence, 
and  developement  of  Popish  views, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  lull  their 
fU8^isioQ8  or  win  their  confidence.  It 
was  Chei«fcre  with  an  alarm  which 
cannot  be  described,  they  learned  that 
hia  Majesty's  Government  hiad  come 
to  the  resoiutiou  of  granting  the  de« 
mands  of  the  Papists ;  of  conceding 
to  violence  what  had  been  denied  to 
entreaty,  and  suffering  the  Legislature 
to  be  bullied  by  a  Mob  1 

The  time,  too,  seemed  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for  the  ^licv  about  to 
be  pursued.  The  Papists  had  never 
been  so  turbulent  or  intractable.  They 
had  not,  since  ninety'eight,  so  fully 
exhibited  their  idtinaate  intentions. 
The  Church  was  denounced — British 
connexion  was  menaced — Po[nsh  ob- 
jects were  avowed — a  connexion  was 
openly  formed  with  the  expatriated 
Irish  rebels  who  had  found  an  asylum 
in  America,  and  who,  true  to  their 
old  calling,  were  willing  to  compass 
earth  and  sea  to  make  one  proseWtei 
in  the  hope  that,  when  they  had  so 
made  him,  he  would  become  even 
more  the  child  of  sedition  than  them- 
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selves.  Every  thing  was'done,  short 
of  levying  war  against  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  commencing  an  actual 
extirpation  of  the  Protestant  name 
and  religion  from  Ireland. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  loyal 
man,  this  abominable  system  was  suf- 
fered ft-om  day  to  da}r,  and  from  year 
to  year,  to  increase  in  violence  and 
audacity.  The  incendiaries  waxed 
wanton  with  encouragement.  The 
loyal  were  almost  driven  to  despair. 
At  lenffth,  however,  they  aroused 
themselves ;— thej  met  and  consulted 
for  mutual  protection  and  defience. 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  for- 
getful of  Uieir  several  differences, 
felt  that  they  had  a  common  interest 
in  opposing  the  daring  mressions  of 
Popery,  and  accordinglylost  sight  of 
every  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  or 
distrust,  in  the  cordial  seal  with  which 
they  rallied  under  the  standard  of  the 
constitution.  Their  numbers,  their 
spirit,  their  union,  thdr  principles, 
were  thus  unequivocally  ascertained. 
Althoueh  at  first,  in  their  despond- 
ency, they  were  dis[x>sed  to  consider 
their  enemies  *'  as  giants,  while  they ' 
were  as  gras&hoppers,"  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  meet  and  associate  in 
the  multitude  who  now  assembled  in 
every  county  and  city,  and  almost 
village,  through  the  country,  without 
vevcrsing  the  comparison,  and  feeling 
that  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  insolent-  adversary,  who  h^d  so 
long  breathed  threatenings  and  ven- 
geance against  them,  and  looked  with 
so  much  savage  eagerness  for  the  ap- 
pointed  signal  of  massacre  and  blood. 
That  adversary,  loo,  felt  that  a  mar« 
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tial  spirit  had   been   aroused,  and 
-sbruTik  back  into  his  lair,  sullen  and 
disconcerted .    A  species  of  dismal  and 
hungry  howling  succeeded  the  ftroei- 
ous  yells  which  used  to  precede  erery 
project    for    Protestant    extirpation. 
The  beast  evidently  loved  the  prey, 
but  disliked  the  danger.   Froyided  he 
»  might  steal  upon  his  unwary  victim, 
and  seize  him  by  a  tiger  pounce,,  it 
was  all  very  well ;  but  not  so  when 
actual  danger  was  to  be  incurred,  and 
a  resolute  antagonist  confronted.  A&- 
-  cordingly,  from  the  moment  the  Lion 
of  Protestantism  stood  aroused,  and 
shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  mane. 
Popery    became    abashed  and    con- 
founded.   She  felt  rebuked  in  her 
abominations;  —  her   counsels  were 
controlled,  and  her  career  was  arrest* 
ed,  by  a  power  which  she  could  not 
withstand.    She  was  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  not  given  her  to  curse  those 
"  whom  God  had  not  cursed ;"  and 
that  Uie  numbers  to  which  she  trust* 
ed  for  the  furtherance  of  her  cause, 
were  likely  to  prove  a  greater  impedi- 
ment to  her  designs,  than  any  which 
could  be  created  by  the  exertions  of 
her  enemies. 

Thus  baffled,  thus  flouted,  were  the 
Papists,  at  the  moment  when  it  seem- 
ed good  to  our  rulers  to  re-assure  their 
drooping  spirits  by  a  sneedy  prospect 
of  Emancipation  !  We  believe  the  re- 
solution to  have  been  formed  before 
the  Protestant  spirit  arose  to  the  height 
which  it  afterwards  attained,  and  that 
when  it  assumed  the  decided  charac- 
ter which  woull  have  given  confidence 
and  support  to  any  Ministry  determi- 
hed  upon  bold  and  vigorous  measures, 
out  rulers  felt  themselves  pledged  to 
an  opposite  course,  to  a  degree  that 
admitted  not  of  retractation.    Well. — 
The  Papists  have  triumphed.    They 
have  triumphed,  at  all  events,  over  the 
honesty  and  consistency  of  those  who 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  most  incor- 
ruptible champions  of  the  Protestant 
cause.    They  have  triumphed  in  the 
moment  of  defeat.    They  have  tri- 
umphed when  they  themselves  de- 
spaired of  the  victory.     It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  they  will  use 
their  success,  and  to  what  purposes 
they  will  torn  the  power  that  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  them. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  feel  themselves 
abandoned.  It  were  now  an  easy  mat« 
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ter  for  the  Papists  to  become,  almost 
upon  their  own  terms,  repossessed  of 
^e  forfeited  estates.    Ireland  is  not  a 
eouotry.  in  which  a  Protestant  can 
now  feel  it  eomfortable  to  dwell.    He 
must  be  anxious  to  move  to  some 
more  congenial  atmosphere,  and  to  es- 
cape those  commotions  which    will 
eventually  render  hiis  native  land  a 
scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed.    The 
Duke  has  purchased  a  truce  with  the 
assailants,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
experience  a  temporary  relief  during 
the  period  of  his  administration.  But 
who,  except  the  most  credulous,  would 
build  and  take  up  their  abode  upon 
the  petrified  lava  that  lay  scattered 
around  them,  only  because  the  crater 
from  which  it  had  come  forth  had  re- 
mitted for  a  season  its  devouring  erup- 
tions?   It  was  not  the  less  certain, 
that  the  process  must  go  on  by  which 
they  would  be  again  repeated,  when 
those  who  had  reposed  in  blind  secu- 
rity that  the^  had  for  ever  ceased, 
would  be  terribly  admonished  of  their 
infktuatioD. 

We  are  not,  however,  certain,  that 
the  Duke  will  experience  even  the 
truce  to  which  he  naturally  looks  for- 
ward.   It  too  much  resembles   the 
truces  which  were  occasionally  pur* 
chssed  by  weak  and  vadlUtlng  Em- 
perors, ttom  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  not  to  resemble 
them  also  in  the  impatience  by  which 
thev  were  abridged,  and  the  treachery 
With  which  they  were  violated,  as  it 
suited  the  whim  or  the  interest  of  the 
capricious  and  Unprincipled  banditti 
with  whom  they  had  been  contract- 
ed.  O'Connell  may  have  his  price  ;«- 
a  fellow  such  as  he  is  may,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  propitiated.    We 
believe  that  he  was  anxious,  upon  al- 
most any  terms,  to  escape  from  the 
polluting  connexion  which  he    had 
formed,  and  of  whfch  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  as  weary  as  ever  Hercules 
was  of  his  poisoned  shirt.    But  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  priests  ?  Will 
thev  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are?    Can  they  look  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  theChurch  establishment  with* 
out  desiring  to  participate  in  ihem  ? 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they 
should ;  and  the  man  who  stood  upon 
the  sea-shore,  armed  with  a  pitchfork 
to  keep  out  the  tide,  was  not  more 
frantic  than  those  who  imagine  that 
there  is  any  security  which  can  ex* 
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empfc  eederititieal  propcrtf  from  iiv- 
roftds  of  that  innovatiiiji^  principle 
which  has  already  made  its  way  into 
the  very  penetralia  of  the  oonatittttion. 

Snch  are  the  eircurastanoes  under 
which  the  Dake  of  Northumberland 
has  consented  to  assume  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland.  They  are  painfal 
to  contemplate.  We  never  looked  to 
.have  thinn  so.  His  Grace's  appoint- 
ment  was  nailed  with  rapture  by  those 
who  considered  it  indicative  of  a 
x^nge  of  policy,  and  who  would  have 
received  him  as  the  halcyon  harbinger 
of  better  things  to  come.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  is  r^arded  but  as  a  sweet  in- 
gredient in  the  bitter  chalice  which 
we  Duke  of  Wellington  has  commend- 
ed to  their  lips— a  gilded  pageant,  by 
which  he  would  fain  reconcile  them  to 
the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties.  He  can 
give  them  but  little  comfort. 

Something,  however,  may  be  done, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  done,  to 
render  the  Irish  Court  diflferent  from 
what  it  has  been  during  the  two  last 
administrations.  While  the  Marquis 
of  Welleslev  remained  in  Ireland,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any 
Court  His  salary  was  under  stoppages^ 
for  the  payment  of.hts  creditors,  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand 
pounds.  The  remainder,  twelve  thou- 
sand a-year,  but  scantily  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  bis  household. 
Public  expenditure  there  was  none; 
bu(  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his 
public  entertainments,  when  he  did 
entertain,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  Viceroy  by  whom  he  had  been  pre-^ 
ceded.  The  attendants  on  those  occa- 
sions, it  is  true,  although  always  "  rea- 
dy at  a  call,"  were  not  such  bigoted 
admirers  of  the  division  of  labour  as 
to  act  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  that 
a  single  vocation  is  sufficient  for  a 
single  man ;  but  might,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disguise  of  their  splendid  live- 
ries, be  recognised  amongst  the  run-i 
ners  and  the  waiters  of  the  castle, 
when  the  exigencies  of  vice-regal  state 
no  longer  reouired  their  ministrations. 
Lord  Wellesley  did  much  more  to  dis- 
gust the  Protestants  than  to  gratify 
the  Papists.  His  principles  repelled 
the  one — ^his  good  taste  was  quite  suf^* 
fioient  to  make  the  other  keep  their 
distance — ^until  his  marriage  !  And 
even  then  he. made  a  better  battle 
than,  considering  his  years  and  the 
beauty  of  his   lovely  Marchioness,. 


coald  well  hove  been  expected.  She 
of  course  had  Aer  friends  at  oourt,  but 
they  were  few  and  not  offensive— only 
the  public  were  a  ieetle  displeased  at 
the  too  frequent  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing of  the  state^carriage,  bearing  the 
venerable  burden  of  Dr  Murray,  titu^ 
lar  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  and  from 
the  vice-regal  residence,  having  the 
ear,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of 
one  who  had  the  ear,  and  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  representative  of 
Majesty  in  Ireland.  It  was  reported, 
that  on  one  occasion  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  her  ladvship  to 
obtain  the  escort  of  a  guard  of  honour 
to  a  Popish  mass-house^  whidi  his  £s« 
cellencv  resolutely  resisted. 

Lord  Anglesea  came  to  Ireland  with 
a  predetermination  to  annihUate  party 
spirit,  and,  bv  the  mere  force  of  sua- 
vity and  condescension,  to  cause  cha- 
racters the  roost  opposed  to  forego  their 
conflicting  opinions,  and  co  operate 
thenceforwsrd  in  concord  and  har- 
mony. In  this  there  was  a  weakness 
and  self-sufficiency  that  amounts  to 
silliness  and  absurdity,  which  we  can- 
not discover  in  the  same  degree  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Lordship^  conduct. 
He  bespoke  the  worthy  tradesmen  and 
citizens,  who  waited  on  him  with  con- 
gratulatory addresses  and  declarations, 
as  if  his  words  could  produce  a  talis- 
manic  effect  upon  their  principles,  and 
effect  a  kind  of  political  transformation* 
Good,  easv  gentleman !  he  little  knew 
how  deeply  seated,  how  inveterately 
ingrained,  were  the  characteristics  of 
treason  and  loyalty,  which  give  rise  to 
the  antipathy  between  Orangeman  and 
Papist.  Lonl  Anglesea's  conciliatory 
policy  amounted  to  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  recondleroent  between  the 
match  and  the  gunpowder,  and  ended 
in  an  explosion  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  first  victim.  He  fancied,  that 
by  extending  one  hand  to  Jack  Law« 
less  and  the  other  to  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees,  the  two  great  parties  with  which 
these  individuals  are  respectivelv  iden- 
tified might  be  induced,  under  his 
high  auspices,  and  without  the  cere- 
mony of  being  called  in  church,  to 
take  each  other  for  better  for  worse, 
and  solemnize  an  eternal  union.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  principles  might 
be  got  rid  of  with  as  little  difficulty  aa 
wives ;  and  having  felt  the  comfort  of 
the  facilities  which  our  ecclesiastical 
law  admits  in  the  one  case,  be  seemed 
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to  be  disposed  to  extend^  to. those 
whom  he  was  sent  to  govern^  in  the 
an^ogous  instance  in  question,  the  be- 
nefits of  his  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  hint,  however,  was  not 
taken; — and  the  conciliatory  and  ac- 
oommodatinff  Viceroy  had  the  mortifi- 
cation offering,  that,  amongst  a  peo« 
pie  so  little  enlightened,  neither  his 
political  advice  nor  his  domestic  ex- 
ample could  have  their  due  weight, 
and  that,  until  they  had  advanced 
■omewbat  farther  upon  the  "  march 
of  intellect,"  old-fasnioned  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  must  continue  to  pre- 
vail against  all  the  insinuation  which 
he  could  practise  against  them. 

The  Marchioness But  here  we 

are  disposed  to  pause.  Whatever  she 
was,  she  i«,  we  believe,  a  good  woman. 
In  Ireland  her  conduct  was  exem- 
plary, and  her  charitv  unostentatious. 
In  her  own  familv  she  was  beloved, 
and  scarcely  less  oy  Lord  Anglesea's 
children  thap  by  her  own.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
her  wish  to  be  much  in  public ;  but 
she  was  surrounded  by  injudicious 
friends,  whose  interested  speculations 
would  fain  force  her  again  upon  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  Lord  Anglesea's  wishes 
inclined  that  way,  it  required  no  small 
energy  of  resistance  on  her  part  to  de- 
(dine  their  solicitations.  She  chose, 
however,  the  wiser  and  the  better  part, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
Ireland  for  the  winter  season,  when 
the  recall  arrived,  which  rendered 
snch  a  distressing  separation  from  her 
family  unnecessary. 

But  while  every  tender  considera- 
tion is  made  for  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cuntstances  in  which  Lady  Anglesea 
was  placed,  a 'feeling  stronger  than 
contempt  is  inspired  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  lost  not  a  moment  in 
tendering  their  homage,  and  who  did 
•11  that  in  them  lay  to  put  her  at  ^e 
head  of  the  matronage  of  Ireland. 
That  indeed  would  have  been  a  stain 
upon  the  national  character  which 
never  could  be  wiped  away.  Now 
that  we  have  escaped  such  a  calamity, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  feel  indebted  to 
the  WliigB  and  Radicals  for  so  convin« 
cing  a  demonstration  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  their  principles.  The  very  in- 
dividuals who  would  shrink  with  hor- 
ror at  die  sound  of  any  imputation 
which  affected  the  character  of  their 
more  humble  acquaintances,  began  to 


consider  it  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the 
world  to  measure  one  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  ''  the  loaves  and  fishes"  after 
the  same  standard';  and  although  the 
Marchioness,  in  her  private  capacity, 
could  never  have  attracted  their  com- 
passionate regards,  yet,  as  soon  as  she 
oecame  invested  with  power  and  in- 
fluence, every  thing,  except  her  means 
of  gratifying  their  sordid  propensities, 
was  most  charitably  buriea  in  oblivion. 
Lady  Morgan,  whose  envenomed  ar- 
row would  nave  quivered  in  the  heart's 
core  of  '*  the  |K)or  sequestered"  delin- 
quent, who  onl^  sought  to  atone  for 
her  trespass  agamst  society  by  a  life  of 

Srivacy  and  humiliation,  glittered  and 
uttered  the  gayest  amongst  the  gay  in 
Lady  Anglesea's  court,  and  was  po- 
sitively sentimental  in  declaimug 
against  the  prudery  and  hypocrisy  of 
those- who  refused  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple. The  example,  however,  was  not 
followed.  'The  bait  did  not  take. 
Lady  Cloncurry  and  Lady  Morgan, 
together  with  the  Lady  of  tbe  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  and  a  few  others, 
continued  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
splendour  and  the  favour  which  at- 
tended those  who  '^  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion" to  the  new  system  of  morals 
which  was  about  to  be  established, 
and  which  was  quite  as  well  calcula- 
ted to  maintain  the  puritv  of  our 
hearths,  as  the  policy  of  the  Noble 
Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  maintain  the  security  of 
our  altars. 

It  would>  however,  be  most  unjust 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  Lady  Angle- 
sea  is  a  far  better  woman  than  any  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  patronised,^ 
with  one  distinguished  exception, — 
one  who  could,  by  possibility,  h&vc 
been  influenced  by  no  sordid  motive, 
but  solely  by  her  own  kindly  and  ge- 
nerous nature,  in  paying  attentions 
which  were  felt  to  be  as  distinguish- 
ing as  they  were  known  to  be  disin- 
terested. 

Matters  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  be 
differently  conducted.  Nor  is  it  an 
unimportant  thing  that,  among  the 
changes  which  have  lately  chanced, 
the  Irish  gentry,  whatever  they  may 
have  otherwise  lost,  will  have  gained 
the  advantages  of  a  splendid  Court, 
and  a  good  domestic  example. 

The  Duke  of  NorihumberUnd's 
public  entrance  into  Dublin  was  not 
particularly   impressive   or  striking. 
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Comptred  with  thit  of  the  Maranis 
of  Angl^sea,  it  was  *'  a  falling  off-in« 
deed." '  He  was  surrounded  by  more 
of  the  ^orgeousness  of  state,  but  there 
was  less,  much  less,  of  personal  inle* 
rest,  and  almost  a  total  absence  of  po« 
pular  enthusiasm.  When  the  Noble 
Marquis  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  was 
caressed  by  both  parties.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  warmth  of  their  demonstrations 
of  regard.  The  latter,  from  a  respect 
for  his  military  character,  and  a 
groundless  expectation  that  he  would 
be  actuated,  in  his  government  of  the 
country,  by  Protestant  principles ;  the 
former,  because  he  was  the  eleve  of 
Mr  Canning  and  Lord  Goderich,  and 
was  understood  to  have  expressed 
himself,  in  private,  favourable  to  the 
concession  or  their  claims.  Both,  there* 
fore,  united  in  welcoming  him  upon 
his  arrival,  and  a  more  unanimous 
sentiment  of  acclamation  pervaded  the 
nation  at  large,  than  at  any  time, 
either  before  or  since  his  Majesty's 
gracious  visit  to  Ireland.  But  upon 
the  Noble  Duke's  arrival,  all  was 
different  The  Papists  were  led  to 
distrust  him,  because  his  vote  had 
ever  been  given  against  them,  and  be- 
cause he  was  the  successor  of  the  Vice- 
roy whose  sudden  and  most  extra- 
ordinary removal  they  had,  as  they 
imagined,  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
The  Protestants  felt  too  keenly  how 
much  their  confidence  had  been  abu- 
sed, and  they  were  in  no  heart  to  en- 
joy an  idle  pageant,  upon  the  eve  of 
the  sacri6ce  of  the  constitution.  The 
procession,  accordingly,  rolled  heavily 
along,  greeted  by  occasional  cheers 
from  the  populace;  and  the  Duke  was 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  office, 
with  little  more  of  public  interest  than 
attends  the  swearing-in  of  a  Lord 
Mayor. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea's  entrance 
was  brilliant,  but  his  career  was  short, 
and  his  administration  was  disastrous. 
He  did  not  possess  either  the  depth  or 
the  steadiness  requisite  for  the  sution 
which  he  filled.  It  would  gratify  us 
to  think  that  the  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  present  a  contrast  to  him 
in  every  particular ;  and  that  the  ex- 
emplary decorum,  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  will  prove 
creditable  to  himself,  and  beneficial 
to  Ireland. 

But  his  station  is. one  of  no  small 
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diflBculty.  Ireland  Is  now  to  be  go* 
vemed  upon  prindplea  different  from 
any  that  had  ever  been  previously 
adopted.  A  new  order  of  things  must 
arise.  The  colonial  policy  may  be 
considered  as  abandoned.  Our  io8ti« 
tutions  must  henceforth  depend  more 
upon  their  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
or  rather,  indeed,  upon  the  sense  en* 
tertained  by  the  public  of  their  intrin« 
sic  excellence,  than  upon  any  external 
support  whatever.  And  it  becomet  a 
deeply  interesting  question,  how  far 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  qualified  to 
appreciate  them,  and  whether  the  time 
had  fully  come  when  they  mi^hfc  be 
safely  1^  dependent  upon  their  care 
and  protection.  We  fear  not  We  fear 
that  the  future  historian  will  have  to 
write  of  Catholic  Emancipation  what 
has  been  already  written  of  Irish  in- 
dependence. The  infant,  from  its 
mother's  womb  untimely  ripped,  was 
bom  but  to  perish — its  feeble  and 
rickety  infancy  leading,  by  rapidly 
successive  stages,  to  the  termination 
of  a  pitiful  and  a  feverish  existence. 

A  Kind  of  mystery  has  bung  over 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
as  far  as  regards  this  extraordinary 
measure,  of  which  British  history  fur* 
nishes  no  second  example.  The  Pro« 
testants  never  imagiried  they  were  in 
danger  until  they  found  themsdves 
betrayed.  The  recall  of  Lord  Angle* 
sea,  tne  letter  to  Dr  Curtis,  the  delu* 
sive  rumours  which  were  circulated  of 
an  effort,  on  behalf  of  the  Papists,  hj 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  tlie  Session,  and  which' waa 
to  be  encountered  by  the  collected 
might  of  Government,  were  but  little 
calculated  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  that  utter  abandonment  of  prind* 
pic  by  which,  presently  after,  the  nation 
was  astounded.  Then  came  the  confl« 
dent  declaration  that  no  concession 
would  be  made  which  was  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  existing  institutions ; 
that  the  most  ample  securities  would 
be  taken  that  the  State  suffered  no 
injury  from  Popish  legislation;  and 
that,  in  fact,  Pooery  would  be  crippled 
and  palsied,  while  Protestantism  would 
be  strengthened  and  invigorated,  by 
the  measures  which  were  <'  to  break 
in  upon"  the  settlement  "  of  1688," 
and  effect  an  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution. All  this  was  believed  by  many 
who  yet  could  not  imagine  how  it  was 
to  be  effected ;  they  looked  for  a  mirado 
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of  one  kind  to  account  for  a  mirade 
of  another.  But  never  was  delusion 
more  gratuitous,  or  credulity  more, 
abused.  This  guarded  measure,  this 
safe  concession,  this  wisely  considered 
Klief  bill,  which  was  to  paralyse  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  infuse  new  life 
into  the  Church  of  England^  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  emancipation  more 
unqualiOed  than  the  most  sanguine 
Papists  ever  hoped  for  from  a  British 
Parliament. 

Let  us  not  be  considered  as  quarrel- 
ling with  the  secrecy  of  Ministers.  A 
Cabinet  which  cannot  keep  its  own 
counsds  is  unworthy  of  the  name. 
But  we  do  not  see  what  honest  men 
could  propose  to  themselves,  by  the 
mrstematic  trifling  with  public  confi- 
dence which  marked  the  last  few 
months  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
administration.  The  conduct  of  the 
Premier  resembles  more  the  adroitness 
of  a  conjuror,  than  the  open  manli- 
ness of  a  fair-mindtd  statesman.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  unvarnished  ho- 
nesty and  the  soldier-like  simplicitv, 
b^  which  he  was  before  so  enviably 
distinguished.  His  military  fame  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  thing  but 
his  political  infatuation.  Warwick 
was  called  the  '*  setter  np  and  puller 
down  of  Kings."  He,  it  may  be^ 
aspires  to  rival  him  in  renutation,  by 
being  the  setter  up  and  the  puller 
down  of  the  British  constitution. 

But  let  us  not  withhold  from  the 
contemplated  measure  its  fair  share  of 
praise.  '*  Cumflueret  luiulentus  erat 
quod  toilere  velles"  Notwithstanding 
much  to  condemn,  there  is  something 
that  is  worthy  the  former  reputation 
of  those  whose  dereliction  of  principle^ 
if  we  must  not  censure,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  deplore.  The  clause 
which  provides  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  regular  orders  of  the 
ehurch  of  Rome,  is  valuable.  The 
influence  of  the  Pope  will  be  materi- 
ally curtailed  by  this  abridgement  of 
the  numbers  of  his  most  plighted  ad- 
herents. The  law,  moreover,  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  Romish  secular 
clergy  will  cordially  co-operate  in  en- 
forcing its  provisions  a^inst  their 
hated  rivals.  The  clause  which  pro- 
vides for  ascertaining  the  reality  of  a 
freehold  is  also  a  good  one.  I  f  a  simi- 
lar means  had  been  hitherto  employed 
fot  the  same  purpose,  we  are  persua- 
ded that  a  majority  of  those  who 
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passed  for  forty-shilling  freeholders 
would  have  been  "  ^m /oo/o "  dis- 
franchised. Again,  it  is  well  that  the 
Romish  clergy  should  be  prohibited 
from  using  the  titles  which  belong  of  - 
right  only  to  the  clei^  of  the  esta-< 
blished  Church.  As  well  might  any 
layman  assume  the  titles  of  honour 
which  belong  to  our  nobility.  It 
would  be  a  daring  and  presumptuous 
usurpation.  Upon  this  subject,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  easier  to  enact  a  law 
than  to  enforce  it.  The  Romish 
ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  chtrish,  with 
a  superstitious  fondness,  the  notion 
that  their  title  to  their  respective  pre- 
ferments is  paramount  and  inaliena- 
ble. They  are  willing  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  *'de  facto,"  but  they  not  the 
less  assert  their  own  "  de  jure  ;"  and 
only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  ousting  their  heretical  antagonists, 
and  re-entering  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  their  temporalities,  from  which 
their  predecessors  had  been,  as  they 
must  believe,  most  unrighteously 
ejected.  If,  therefore,  they  acquiesce 
peaceably  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, we  will  consider  it  good  evi- 
dence that  a  change  for  the  better  has 
been  wrought  in  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

With  the  absence  of  what  are  call- 
ed *'  ecclesiastical  securities,**  we  are 
also  pleased.  Wc  allude  to  "  the 
veto,'  and  "  the  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy."  The  former 
could  do  no  good ;  the  latter  would 
do  much  evil.  It  would  buttress  a 
tottering  system,  and  put  a  swarm  of 
ecclesiastics,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  fast- fading 
superstition,  upon  a  footing  which 
would  secure  to  them  a  permanent 
subsistence,  and  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  eradicate  them  out 
of  Ireland. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  by  a  provi- 
sion which  made  them  dependent 
upon  the  Government,  they  would  be 
rendered  less  disposed  to  any  violence 
by  which  its  stability  might  be  en- 
dangered. This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
might  be  so ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  they  would  also  proportionably 
lose  their  influence  over  their  flocks ; 
so  that  by  pensioning  them  we  would 
destroy  tneir  usefulness,  while  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  roiti-^ 
gate  their  treaaoot 
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we  would  nave  bad  good  hopes  that 
the  Papists  would  speedily  bel^U* 
inatdy  emancipated,  by  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Say. 
what  they  i^ill,  the  cause  of  the  gos« 
pel  is  progressing^  in  Ireland.  There 
u  a  spurit  of  light  and  knowledge  at 
present  pervading  that  country,  which 
the  powers  of  Papal  darkness  cannot 
withstand.  Many  are  in  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  more  as  parti- 
sans than  as  religionists,  who,  if  they 
had  been  made  to  feel  that  agitation 
was  a  hopeless  expedient,  that  it  was 
duly  estimated  by  the  defenders  of 
the  constitution  as  ''a  weak  invention 
of  the  eneiAv,"  would  not  long  conti- 
nue **  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  but 
would  betake  themselves  to  more  mo- 
derate and  rational  courses.  These 
would  soon  discover,  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  foolish  to  continue  in  the 
nominal  profession  of  Popery,  merely 
in  order  to  be  exposed  to  the  disabi* 
lities  under  which  its  professors  la- 
boured. Having  been  long  Protestants 
in  principle,  they  would  become  Pro« 
testanis  in  name;  and  thus,  by  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Popish  altars  would  be  gradually 
deserted. 

This  would  necessarily  devolve  the 
support  of  the  cumbrous  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchical  establishment  upon 
the  lower  classes.  It  at  present  presses 
sufficiently  upon  them  to  be  felt  and 
complained  of  as  a  grievance.  It  is 
no  small  thing  to  wring  from  the  po- 
verty of  Ireland  annually  nettrly  a 
milium  sterling  I !  !  This,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  not  be  borne  long  or  pa- 
tienUy,  without  murmurs,  and  enqui- 
ries which  could  not  tend  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  system  for  whose  use  it 
was  exacted.  The  lower  cUsses  would 
soon  begin  to  **  kick  up  their  heels" 
against  the  spiritual  tax-gatherers, 
whose  principal  occupation  would 
seem  to  be  '*  to  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
custom."  Meanwhile  their  priesthood 
would  deteriorate  in  condition,  and 
every  day  become  more  and  more  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  necessary  for  se- 
curing respect  and  admiration.  Thus 
all  things  would  have  tended  to  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  Popish  religion 
.  and  priestly  influence,  and  to  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  something  more 
•ooordant  with  the  improving  habits 
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and  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the- 
people. 

We  will  presently  state  how,  as  it 
occurs  to  us,  the  present  Relief  Bill 
must  check  Uie  progress  of  the  reform 
mation ;  but  if  Government  had  been 
so  unwise  as  to  give  an  independent 
establishment  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  difficiuties  in  the 
way  of  supplanting  Popery  by  a  bet- 
ter system  would  have  been  very  great 
indeed.  In  that  case,  ttie  priesthood 
would  be  composed  of  a  better  clasa 
of  men.  The  peasantry  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance. They  would  naAer  be  dis- 
gusted by  their  vulgarity,  nor  offend- 
ed by  their  exactions.  The  conjurer 
would  be,  as  it  were,  more  accom- 
plished in  hts  art,  as  well  as  equipped 
with  better  instruments;  and  although 
there  might  be  many  who  would  he- 
sitate to  pay  a  shilling  to  behold  him 
perform  his  conjuration  tricks,  yet, 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for 
free  admission,  he  would  seldom  wimS 
a  numerous  and -attentive  audience. 

There  is  a  *^  vt^  inertia'  in  human 
opinion^  which  causes  it  to  proceed 
long  in  the  same  track,  until  it  en- 
counter some  obstacle  by  which  it  may 
be  checked  or  diverted.  Such  an  ob- 
stacle, we  conceive.  Popery  would  have 
experienced  in  the  expense  and  the 
vujgari  ty  of  its  priesthood,  had  Govern- 
ment  bc^  as  wise  in  other  respects  as 
they  have  been  in  not  making  any 
provision  for  that  body.  Wi  thout  such 
a  provision,  had  they  been  left  ae  they 
were.  Popery  would  have  been  redu- 
ced, and  that  speedily,  to  the  dilemma 
either  of  losing  its  votaries,  or  re* 
forming  itself.  If  taken  up  and  pla- 
ced in  an  aect  and  independent  posi4 
tion  by  those  who  nevertheless  were 
adverse  to  its  principles,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  those  who  were  its 
dupes  were  almost  prepared  to  aban- 
don it,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  8pi^ 
ritual  light,  another  century  should 
roll  away  before  that  baleful  supersti- 
tioa  could  be  thoroughly  purged  ftom 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Ireland. 

We  state  our  opinions  thus  fully 
upon  this  subject,  because  there  are 
many  who  conceive  the  emancipation 
Bill  defective,  diiefly  through  want  of 
a  provision  for  the  priests,  and  who 
may  hope  even  still  to  amend  it  in 
that  particular.  What  they  look  upoa 
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BB  its  greatest  deficiency,  we  consider 
the  strongest  of  its  few  reoommenda* 
tions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abandon-' 
ment  of  this  unwise  provisionj  the 
measnre,  taken  as  a  whole/  will  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
It  has  often  been  urged,  that  by  eman« 
ci|Nition  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
would  be  liberated  from  priestly  thral- 
dom. We  do  not  believe  it  We  hold, 
on  the  contrary,  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  must  rivet  their  chains. 
As  thus.  The  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
try will  now  be  candidates  for  the  ho- 
nour of  representing  the  country  in 
Parliament.  Upon  whom  must  they 
rely  for  their  most  efficient  support? 
Upon  the  priests.  Without  their  as- 
sistance tney  could  efiect  nothing. 
Against  their  hostility  they  would  be 
scattered  m  chafi^  before  the  wind.- 
They  would  find,  to  their  cost,  that  if 
the  priest  was  formidable  in  the  con-' 
fessional  box,  he  could  be  trebly  so 
upon  the  hustings.  Does  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  gentleman  feel  a 
growing  disposition  to  give  a  candid 
examination  to  the  doctrinal  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  churches?  Am- 
bition rises  up  to  forbid  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  his 
county  interest  by  exposing  him  to 
the  malediction  of  the  priest!  Does 
his  wife,  his  son,  his  nephew,  his 
daughter,  any  of  his  remotest  connex- 
ions, exhibit  what  might  be  construed 
by  their  "  reverences'  into  a  symptom 
of  heretical  pravity?  He  feels  called 
upon  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  re- 
sist and  oppose  it,  as  he  values  his 
success  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Thus,  by  the  concession  of  tbe  Ca- 
tholic claims,  the  most  powerful  en- 
gine of  temporal  policv  has  been  set  at 
work  to  counteract  tbe  spirit  of  the 
gosneL  Before  this  ill-timed  measure 
haa  taken  place,  there  was  scarcely  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  respectability  in 
Trfrland,  in  whom  a  spirit  of  cnquhry 
was  not  alive  and  active.  We  know  how 
that  must  eventually  have  terminated. 
And  if  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion, 
who  possess  the  largest  share  of  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,"  had  sat  in 
council  upon  the  best  means  of  cir- 
cumscribiog  its  influence,  and  blight- 
ing those  promisies  of  spiritual  im- 
provement with  which  Ireland  but 
lately  blossomed,  their  wicked  ends 
could  be  in  no  other  manner  more  ef- 
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tions,  the  entai4;lements,  and  the  in* 
creased  subserviency  to  priestly  inflo- 
ence,  whidi  would  beset  and  embsr* 
rass  the  Popish  gentry  iu  the  event  of 
emandpatton. 

If  any  one  entertains  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  let 
him  only  look  to  the  state  of  vassalage 
in  which  the  present  race  of  emanci- 
pating Irish  members  were  held  by 
the  priests  and  the  Association.  Could 
they  be  considered  as  free  agents? 
Dared  they  to  disobey  the  behests  of 
their  omnipotent  constituents  ?  O'Con- 
nell  never  hesitated  to  taunt  them  with 
a  state  of  slavish  subserviency  to  po- 
pular opinion,  which  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  their  places  in 
Parliament.  He  told  them,  and  told 
them  truly,  that  he  never  thanlced 
them  for  tneir  votes.  They  were  the 
only  ofl^ering  by  which  they  could  pro- 
pitiate the  priests,  or  secure  *'  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  Popish  electors. 
It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  others 
should  have  valued  them  at  more  than 
they  were  worth.  The  Irish  members 
who  supported  emancipation,  were 
"  ex  necessitate  ret"  the  mouth-pie- 
ces of  the  faction  by  whose  power  and 
for  whose  use  they  had  obtained  their 
seats.  Those  worthy  gentlemen  had 
need  to  be  emancipated  themselves  be- 
fore they  could  appear  as  any  other 
than  the  hired  advocates  of  the  Papists ; 
— men  whose  political  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  breath  of  those  whose 
extravagances  they  were  fond  to  imi- 
tate, and  whose*  worst  proceedings 
they  were  called  on  to  defend.  The 
bear  was  formerly  made  to  dance  for 
the  profit  of  his  keeper ;  now  the  keep- 
er must  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
the  bear. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  nominal  Protestants,  who 
have  hitherto  done  Uie  business  of  the 
Papists,  will  be  supplanted  by  **  bona 
fide"  Papists  themselves,  now  that 
members  of  that  persuasion  are  eligi- 
ble to  seats  in  Parliament  ?  Such  is  our 
impression ; — nor  would  it  surprise  us 
to  find  that  many  nominal  Protestants 
will  become  Papists,  in  order  to  secure 
their  elections.  Thus,  by  what  has 
been  done,  not  only  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  must  be 
checked,  but  the  perversion  of  the 
Protestont  gentry  may  be  promoted. 

When  we  see  such  a  man  as  Vesey 
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atteBdiDg  mass;  when  we  near  him 
daiming  the  confidence,  and  soliciting 
the  Totea,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pea- 
aantrvy  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  no 
patron  of  Bible  schools, — that  he  does 
not  favour  the  Kildare  Street  Associa- 
tion,— that  be  supported  Spring  Rice's 
motion  for  stigmatising  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  by]  withholding  from  it 
the  efficient  superintendence  of  na- 
tional education ;  when  we  see  such  a 
man  caiMible  of  thus  far  lowering  him- 
self>  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
those  who  never  affected  to  be  so 
scrupulous,  and  who  have  ever  openly 
claimed  alliance  with  the  very  worst 
enemies  of  social  order  ?  They  have 
never  been  more  than  nominal  Pro- 
testants ;  that  is,  they  have  made  the 
pretext  of  Protestantism  th^r  quaUfi* 
cation  for  overturning  Protestant  in- 
stitutions !  If  their  personal  ambition 
may  be  better  advanced  by  the  pre- 
text of  Popery,  it  is  all  one  to  them. 
Their  change  of  religion  will  be  but 
the  change  of  a  name.  They  will  rea- . 
dily  part  with  the  shadow  of  faith  for 
the  subitance  of  power,  and  for  emo- 
lument stifle  conscience.  The  spirit- 
ual umpires  in  all  contested  elections 
will  soon  give  them  to  understand, 
"  that  all  who  are  not  for  them  are 
against  them  ;"  ond  the  public  will 
behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the 
infidel,  who  strained  at  a  gnat,  swal- 
lowing a  camel. 

'  But  infidels  and  atheists  have  hi- 
therto been  such  efficient  servants  in 
the  cause  of  Popery,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  present  measure,  they 
may  still  be  permitted  to  hold  their 
places.  It  may  be  part  of  the  policy 
of  that  church,  which  has  never  yet 
been  charged  with  a  want  of  this 
world's  wiKiom,  to  originate  its  ulte- 
rior projeeta  of  aggrandisement  by 
means  of  those  who  are  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
superstitious  devotion  to  its  principles. 
This  vrill,  of  course,  depenu  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  they  can  take 
a  hint,  and  the  pliancy  with  which 
they  shall  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  sinuous  policy  of  their  employers. 
But  in  case  they  should  exhibit  any 
reluctance  to  be  thorough*paced  and 
unscrupulous  in  the  cause  to  which 
they  have  hired  themselves,  the  Clare 
election  sufficiently  evinces  the  facili- 
jty  with  which  they  may  be  cashiered, 
and  the  little  difficulty  which  the 
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priests  would  have  in  vintnigi  them- 
selves with  more  profligate  adbe« 
rents. 

-  The  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  ia 
one  of  the  most  jejune  and  meagre, 
and,  but  for  its  immense  importance, 
would  be  the  most-  uninteresting  we 
ever  remember.  The  speakers,  with 
but  rare  exceptions,  more  resembled 
grown  school- boys  than  experienced 
statesmen.  The  real  question  was, 
from  first  to  last,  either  mis* stated, 
misconceived,  or  lost  sight  of.  It  waa 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  Catholic 
disabilities  were  the  cause  of  Irish  agi- 
tation and  wretchedness,  and  that  Ga« 
tholic  emancipaUon  must  tranquilHae 
Ireland !  Positions  more  ^tuitous  or 
untenable  never  were  maintained. 

'Much  was  said  aUo  respecting  the  in- 
j  ustice  of  the  restrictive  laws.  Injustice! 
Injustice ! !  Where  was  the  enlight- 
ened, philosopliic  senator,  whoahoiUd 
have  exposed  and  rebuked  this  silliest 
an<l  most  insufilerable  of  all  the  pieces 
of  impertinence  to  which  the  Popish 
question  had  ever  given  rise  ?  Alas ! 
he  has  departed  from  amongst  us,  and 
his  place  knows  him  no  more !  It  is 
now  judged  fitting  that  the  sa^e  expe- 
rience of  001  ancestors  should  giveplace 
to  the  hallucinations  of  our  '^ talent- 
ed young  members  1"  Those  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  liberty,  and 
who  drank  deep  at  the  fountain-head 
of  legal  and  constitutional  lore,  must 
veil  before  the  pigmy  politici^ins  who 
are  manufactured  in  our  coffeehouses, 
— the  eaters  of  ortolan,  and  the  drink- 
ers of  champagne ! 

But  we  will  stifle  our  indignation,  and 
endeavour  to  bestow  a  calm  thought  or 
two  upon  that  view  of  the  question^ 
which,  as  it  is  the  vulgarest,  so  it  may 
naturallv  be  aupposed  to  be,  in  these 
times,  the  most  delusive.  Injustice ! 
•There  is  no  injustice  in  the  case.  The 
question  is  one  of  policy,  not  of  justice. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  because  of  the 
profession  of  certain  principles,  were 
judged  unfit  subjects  to  be  entrusted 
with  certain  political  privileges.  This 
judgment  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
But,  assuming  it  to  be  a  fair  one,  is 
there  here  any  spoliation  of  indefea- 
sible right  ?  Does  not  society  possess 
a  power  of  self-preservation  ?  Can  any 
individual,  or  any  set  of  individuala, 
lay  claim  to  an  imprescriptible  right  of 
injuringthebody  to  which  they  belong, 
upon  any  principle  either  of  matured 
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or  Bocidl  jiutio&?  AwKT^  then,  witb   real  question  at  iasoe  to  the*  nuDd  of 


all  the  emptjr  declamatioQ  by  which, 
upon  this  topiCj  the  public  have  been 
abused.  Either  Government  is  righ t 
in  ooercing  those  whose  principles 
would  lead  to  treason,  or  it  is  wrong 
in  punishing  the  highwayman  or  the 
murderer; — and  the  Papist  who  ex« 
claims  amnst  penal  laws,  because 
they  put  him  under  an  unpleasant  re« 
strain  t,  is  not  a  whit  more  rational 
than  the  culprit  who  should  expostu* 
late  against  the  sentence  of  hisjud^e, 
because  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing 
to  be  hanged ! 

'*  Oh !  but  the  Papists  do  not  main- 
tain thosedangerous  principles."  Now, 
if  they  do,  would  you  not  give  up  con* 
tending  for  their  claims  on  the  score 
of  justice  ?  "  I  would."  We  are 
willing  to  grant,  that  if  they  do  not, 
we  would  concede  them  on  the  score 
of  policy.  And  we  are  anxious  to  se- 
parate  the  two  vei7  distinct  consi* 
aerations,  which  have  been  either  so 
unfairly  or  so  absurdly  confounded. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  abstract  jus- 
tice of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
take  the  whoie  questim  for  granted. 
They  mppotte  the  very  thing  in  digm 
pute,  namely,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  Popish  disabilities.  Let  them 
prove  this;  that  is,  let  them  evince 
the  expediency  of  concession  on  the 
score  of  policy,  and  we  will  admit  it 
on  the  score  of  justice.  It  will  be 
right  as  soon  as  ever  it  becomes  ream 
eonabie;  but  no  sooner.  In  this  case, 
to  argue  that  concession  is  right  be* 
fare  it  is  shewn  to  be  expedient,  is 
impertinent ;  to  argue  in  that  way  af* 
ter  it  is  so  proved,  is  unnecessary. 
These  are  not  two  distinct  topics,  that 
may  be  urged  either  independent^  of 
the  other*  The  justice  of  the  measure 
proposed  is  contingent  upon  its  policy. 
And  an  advocate  in  a  court  of  law 
would  not  act  more  absurdly,  in  ma- 
king a  piteous  complaint  that  bis  client 
was  not  possessed  of  a  propertv  to 
which  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  legal 
claim,  than  the  advocate  of  the  Pa- 
pists in  contending  for  the  demands 
of  that  body  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
before  they  have  been  proved  compa- 
tible with  the  well-being  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

This  distinction,  if  duly  observed, 
would,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  di- 
vested the  debates  on  this  subject  of 
•11  their  violence  and  all  their  ran- 
cour.   It  would  have  exhibited  the 


Parliament  without  perplexity  or  con- 
fusion, and  have  compelled  the  par- 
ties discussing  it  to  confine  Uieir  at- 
tention to  the  simple  matter  of  fact, 
namely.  Are  the  aUegaiions  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  well  w  iU  founded  ? 
If,  before  concesaion  haid  been  re- 
solved on,  a  commission  had  been  ap- 
jiointed  to  try  that  important  quea- 
tion,  we  should  have  been  well  plea- 
sed. It  naturally  occurs  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  to  ask,  "  In  what  do  Ro- 
man Catholics  differ  from  other  dis- 
senters?" And  the  answer  could  best 
be  given,  by  such  a  solemn  and  publio 
enquiry  into  their  doctrines  as  would 
leave  no  room  for  subterfuge  or  eva- 
sion ;  and  which  would  lead  eitbtf  to 
the  abandonment  of  prlndplea  which 
render  allegiance  precarious,  or  the 
acknowledgment  of  principles  which 
would  render  penal  restrictions  neces- 
sary. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  question 
is  at  an  end.  Judgment  has  been  given 
in  the  case  by  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  is  now  fruitless  to  ex- 
pose the  sophistry  by  which  their  de- 
cision has  been  supported.  Upon  their 
heads  be  the  resnonsibility  of  a  mea- 
sure which  confessedly  *'  breaks  in 
upon  the  settlement  of  1688,"  and  puts 
intojeopardy  the  constitution!  Whilst 
a  blow  was  to  be  struck  for  it,  we  were 
not  slow  to  stand  forward  in  its  de- 
fence. The  evil  which  we  could  not 
avert,  we  will  not  aggravate.  It  is  as 
little  our  wish  as  our  duty  to  indulge 
in  ominous  anticipations.  The  Relief 
Bill  has  perhaps  by  this  time  passed  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  is 
now,  in  all  probability,  the  law  of  the 
land.  May  it  prove  as  salutary  as  ita 
sanguine  sdvocates  have-predicted  1 

Such  has  been  the  intense  interest 
with  which  the  public  have  been  re- 
garding the  great  events  at  present 
moving  before  their  eyes,  they  have 
never  thought  of  enquiring  into  the 
cause  of  Lord  Anglesea's  removal.  It 
now  appears  that  there  was  a  perfect 
identity  between  his  views  and  those 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  renders  his  sud- 
den dismissal  as  unaccountable  to  the 
country  as  it  appeared  to  be  unexpected 
by  himself.  Tne  change,  however,  is 
for  the  better  in  many  respects.  Lord 
Anglesea,  before  he  was  six  months 
in  office,  became  a  plighted  partisan 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 
This  alone  would  have  rendered  him 


vnflt  to  be  a  mediator l)etweep  the  two 
great  parties  whom  it  is  the  object  of 
Government  to  reconcile.  He  did  noi 
seem  to  have  profited  by  the  admoni- 
tion, *'  cquam  memento  rebus  in  aiw 
dttis  servare  mentem ;"  and  be  might 
have  wounded  the  irritated  feelings  of 
the  Protestantsby  atoneof  cold  and  con- 
temptaoas  triumph,  while  his  presence 
would  have  gladdened  the  exultation 
of  the  Papists.  It  is  much  better  that 
the  new  system  should  commence  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  new  Viceroy.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  no  party- 
man.  He  has  never  given  offence  by 
the  expression  of  any  violent  politico 
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predileetioaa.  His  aiiiiaUe  consort  is 
looked  upon  as  the  patroness  of  all 
that  is  good  and  charitable.  We  will 
ketf  our  eyes  upon  the  Irish  eoiirti 
and  endeavour  to  be^from  time  to  time, 
Uie  faithful  historian  of  its  proceed^ 
ings;  and  most  anxious  are  we  that 
they  shall  be  characterised  by  that 
prudence  and  steadiness,  that  modera- 
tion and  good  sense,  which  afibrd  the 
surest  indicatons  of  wisdom  in  the 
Government,  and  the  only  hope  of 
calming  the  agitation  and  reviving  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland. 
Dublin,  \6th  March,  1829. 


UAHY  MELROSE. 
BY  THE  BTTBICK  SHEPHBBD. 


In  the  vicinity  oil  the  ancient  viU 
lage  of  Kilmeran,  and  about  equidis- 
tant from  each  other,  there  stooa,  iirst 
the  laird's  stately  old  mansion,  with 
its  narrow  avenue  formed  of  lofty 
beeches;  then  the  parsonage,  or  Manse, 
as  it  is  called  in  our  country,  with 
its  diminutive  set  of  offices,  and  neat 
modest  approach ;  and,  last,  there  was 
the  farm-house  of  Mains,  which  is 
now  a  gsy  mansion,  but  was  then  what 
we  call,  descriptively  enough,  a  con- 
fused rabble  of  houses.  The  minister 
and  farmer  were  brothers,  and  the 
laird  was  just  the  laird. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  the  young 
laird  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Melrose, 
the  farmer's  eldest  daughter ;— that  is, 
befell  in  love  with  her  in  the  same  way 
that  gentlemen  of  fortune  fall  in  love 
with  very  beautiful  country  maidens 
far  below  their  rank  in  lite.  When 
his  father  gave  his  annual  feast  and 
ball  to  his  retainers,  then  the  young 
squire's  whole  attention  was  paid  to 
Marv,  and  to  Mary  alone ;  and  at  all 
the  kirns  and  penny- weddings  it  was 
the  same.  He  tookner  to  the  head  of 
every  dance,  called  her  Miss  Melrose, 
and  whispered  the  kindest  and  most 
flattering  things  in  her  ear.  He  even 
took  her  sometimes  on  his  knee  be- 
tween dances,  but  it  was  always  re^ 
marked  that  he  had  to  retain  her 
there  more  than  half  by  force ;  for  ^e 
never  seemed  at  all  satisfied  vnth  her 
situation  when  placed  there.  Conse- 
quently, some  said  one  thing,  and 
aome  another,  about  a  preference  so 
decided.  Mrs  Blare,  who  bad  a  num- 
ber of  joUyi  good-looking,  blowzy 


daughters  of  her  own,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  to  her  neighbour, 
Mrs  Blunt, ''  Gude  preserve  us  a'  to 
do  weel  an'  right,  Mrs  Blunt,  saw  ye 
ever  aught  sae  impudent,  or  sae  im- 
pertinent, or  sae  far  out  o'  the  wav  o' 
^de  sense  and  manners,  as  thatgilly- 
fiisky,  Mary  Meuress,  to  gang  on  that 
way  wi'  the  young  laird  ?  Preserve  us 
to  do  weel  an'  right,  if  my  face  disna 
burn  to  the  bane  to  see  her !  Miss 
Melrose  indeed !  Hech-wow,  sirs  1 
that's  unco  like  a  name  for  ane  that 
has  her  father's  byres  to  muck,  an'  the 
asse  to  take  off,  an'  the  house  to  soop 
ilka  day  she  rises  out  o'  her  bed ;  ay, 
an'  sups  her  parritch  every  morning 
out  of  a  riven  timmer  dish  that'll  no 
baud  in  ony  milk !  We'll  see  what 
wiU  come  of  a'  this  Miss  Melrossing, 
Mrs  Blunt ;  and,  by  the  by,  speaking 
o'  that,  she  was  taen  unco  ill,  a  fort« 
night  syne,  and  Dr  Sinna  was  sent 
for  to  see  her.  Weel,  what  does  I 
do  but  waylays  the  doctor  as  he  came 
hame,  an'  I  speirs  very  particularly 
and  very  kindly  for  Mary,— an'  what 
think  ye  he  said  ?  I'll  wager  yell  no 
guess?' 

"  I  coudna  tell,  an  take  my  life.  I 
hope  it  was  naething  bad." 

"  Come  this  way  a  bit  out  o'  their 
hearing,  an'  I'll  tell  you."  f  Then,  in 
a  close  whisper, )  **  He  said  she  was 
convalescent  I  Now,  what  d'ye  think 
o'  that  ?  Is  it  no  a  shame  for  the  crea« 
ture  to  be  gaun  on  that  gate,  an'  her 
that  gate? 

"  I  think  ye're  ower  the  matter 
hard  wi'  poor  Mary,  Mrs  Blare ;  1 
dinna  see  what  the  hsa  done  that  she 
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ooukl  get  by.  It  wad  bathe  want  of 
a'  macners,  and  would  shew  the  con-i 
ceited  coquette  at  aince^  war  she  to 
refuse  to  dance  wi'  the  young  laird 
when  he  asks  her.  What,  then,  can 
she  do  ?  she  raaun  either  be  singular, 
an'  bide  at  hame,  or  do  preoeesely  as 
she  does." 

-  "  Preserve  us  a',  woman*  I  wad 
think  naetliing  o*  dancing  down  wi' 
him  aince  or  twice ;  but  to  take  him 
a'  till  herselU— that's  the  thing  that 
provokes  me." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs  Blare,  she  canna 
help  that  either;  for  I  have  hedrd 
her,  an'  sae  have  vou,  say  to  him  again 
an'  again, '  I  wisn  ye  wad  take  some 
other  body,  this  time,  sir.'  But  that's 
what  he  winna  do ;  ah'  what  can  she 
help  that?  Upon  my  word,  I'dinna 
like  to  hear  a  lassie  abused  for  what 
she  canna  avoid ;  an  pit  either  you  or 
me  i'  her  shoon,  we  wad  just  do  as 
she  does,  an'  carry  our  brads  as  high, 
too,  when  led  down  the  middle.  I 
fear,  poor  woman,  she  will  have  a  dif- 
ficult part  to  play  wi'  him." 
.  "  Hech-wow!  to  hear  some  folk 
rpeak !  I  think  some  folk  disna  make 
muckle  difficulty  o'  some  parts  that 
some  folk  wants  them  to  play  ;  an' 
ril  say  yet,  it's  a  shame  for  her  to  be 
gaun  on  gallanting  that  gate  wi'  him^ 
an'  her  convalescent,  too !" 

Mary's  mother  had  been  dead  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  that  Mary  was 
her  father's  sole  housekeeper  from  the 
time  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age; 
and  a  more  industrious  and  hard- 
wrought  girl  was  not  in  all  the  parish 
of  Kilmeran.  Her  father  had  ah  ex- 
tensive concern  in  farming,  and^  when 
he  took  it,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  fair 
bargain ;  but,  alas !  the  times  changed 
so  much,  that  he  found  himself  very 
much  at  the  laird's  mqcy.  The  old 
laird  was  a  hard  worldly  man,  but  an 
honest  and  good  man  at  heart;  and 
from  the  beginning,  he  took  the  reso- 
lution df  keeping  his  farmer  going  on, 
but  to  take,  at  the  same  time,  as  much 
rent  from  him  as  he  could  get.  Mat- 
ters went  oh  in  this  way  from  year  to 
year,  which  kept  old  Melrose  and  his 
family  in  a  constant  and  long  continued 
struggle ;  and  never  was  there  a  young 
girl  made  more  personal  efforts  for  a 
parent's  success  than  Mary  did.  Of 
course,  all  her  friends  admired  her. 
Her  unde  and  aunt  invited  her  to  the 
Manse  every  Sunday  after  sermon, 
and  often  made  her  presents;  and 


even  the  old.  laird  never  received  a 
half-year's  rent  that  he  did  not  make 
Mary  a  present  out  of  it.  She  was, 
moreover,  both  handsome  and  beauti- 
ful as  a  rose,  and  quite  unrivalled  ia 
the  village,  or  extensive  double  pa* 
rish. 

• .  Such  was  the  maiden  with  whom 
the  young  squire  fell  in  love;  and  so 
deeplv  did  he  fall  in  love  with  her, 
that,  by  degrees,  he  made  it  too  ap- 
parent to  all  eyes.  He  could  hardlr 
stay  out  of  her  sight ;  and  Mary,  with 
all  her  goodness  and  -  simplicity  of 
heart,  seems  to  have  had  a  little  levi- 
ty, otherwise  she  would  have  discard* 
ed  the  Young  gentleman  at  once  ;  for 
it  could  not  miss  being  apparent  to 
her,  that  no  good  could  ever  accrue  to 
her  out  of  his  attentions.  No  matter ; 
Mary  loved  them,  and  certainly  was 
proud  of  them ;  and  perhaps  she  loved 
the  handsome  youn^  man  too,  for  the 
preference  he  gave  tier;  and  then-^ 
though  we  may  be  grieved  on  her  ac- 
count, how  can  we  blame  her  ?— her 
enemy  was  within,  and  a  first  attach- 
ment of  a  youthful  heart  it  is  hard 
to  withstand. 

If  Mr  Melrose  disapproved  of  the 
young  laird's  visits,  he  held  his  peace, 
for  he  never  once  mentioned  them  to 
Mary,  —  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  his  beloved  daughter ; 
but  the  familiarity  became  every  day 
more  and  more  avowed,  till  it  grew 
quite  notorious,  and  set  the  wnole 
parish  a- talking ;  and  then  there  were 
two  incidents  occurred,  very  shortly 
after  one  another,  that  had  almost  put 
Mm  Blare  out  of  herself.  These  were, 
first,  Mary  Meliose  appearing  one 
dav  at  church  dressed  in  a  handsome 
silk  gown  and  new  ribbons,  and  that 
very  day  the  young  laird  called  at  the 
Mams,  and  escorted  Mary  to  the 
church,  never  leaving  her  till  within 
the  kirk-stile,  when  their  paths  part- 
ed, leading  to  different  doors  of  the 
church.  Mrs  Blare  was  in  a  terrible 
passion  at  her  that  day.  No  sooner 
was  she  fairly  on  her  way  home,  than 
she  broke  out  to  her  daughters  with, 
"  Gude  preserve  us  a'  to  do  weel  an' 
right,  bairns,  saw  ever  ony  body,  the 
like  o'  yon  creature  ?  O  but  I  wad  fain 
hae  been  near  her  to  spit  on  her !  Na, 
but  ye  ken  she  has  lost  a'  sense  o' 
modesty  an'  discretion  now  thegither ! 
for  Mary  Meuressy  that  milks  the  kye, 
caniea  out  the  asse,  an'  tups  he): 
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mfritch  oat  of  a  rivenlUekflTy  to  pit 
ner  vulgar  impicUnt  una,  clad  in  silk, 
aneath  a  gentleman's  elbowy  an'  gans 
canerin'  an'  swaggering  through  us  a- 
toihekirk!" 

*'  A'  fairly  an'  honestly  woUj  fBo« 
ther,"  said  Girzy. 

**  Let  me  never  see  your  brazen  face, 
ye  taupie,  won  ony  tbing  in  the  same 
fair  an'  honest  way.  I  wadna  see  a 
daughter  o'  mine  sittin'  i'  the  kirkj 
pinned  up  in  her  silks  an'  satins,  prim** 
miog  an  looking  at  her  unde  the 
minister  as  it  wad  disgrace  her  een  to 
let  Uiem  turn  on  ony  o'  us." 

"  Ay,  the  higher  she  rides  the  far* 
ther  she'll  fa',"  said  one. 

"  I  have  heard  some  anld  rhyme 
that  said,  '  The  midden  lap  ower  the 
moon,'  but  I  aince  thought  never  to 
see  that,"  said  another ;  and  in  simi^ 
lar  diitcourse  did  the  Blares  pass  the 
Sabbath  afternoon,  affirming  and  re« 
a&ming  that  the  young  laird  had 
clad  the  trollop  o'  the  Mains  a'  in  silk, 
and  their  intimacy  was  thus  avowed. 

They  were  all  in  the  wrong,  as 
mdlce  is  sure  to  be,  for  it  was  the  old 
lady  who  made  Mary  the  present,  and 
who  was  literally  compelled  to  it  by 
the  laird  her  husband ;  who  affirmed, 
that  were  it  not  fur  the  industry  and 
exa'tions  of  that  inestimable  young 
woman,  he  would  pocket  fifty  pounds 
less  of  rent  every  year.  And  when 
the  goodly  present  came  home,  and 
Mary  was  told  how  much  it  would 
co8t>  she  wished  it  bad  been  a  milk 
cow  to  have  increased  her  father's 
stock. 

Thus  the  young  laird  had  no  hand 
in  it,  nor  knew  aught  of  the  transact 
tion  till  he  fouud  Mary  dressed  in  it ; 
and  being  somewhat  dissatisfied  that 
it  had  been  so,  he  disapproved  of  the 
pattern,  the  make,  and  every  thing 
about  it ;  and  wished,  and  over  again 
wishedj  that  he  had  been  consulted  in 
the  choice,  as  he  had  had  for  some  time 
one  in  his  eve  that  would  have  let  the 
world  see  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
his  dear  Miss  Melrose's  form,  which 
yet  it  was  not  aware  of;  and  at  length 
concluded  by  saying,  that  his  mo« 
ther's  present  should  not  supersede 
his.    Mary  said  she  was  for  no  more 

E resents.  If  they  wanted  to  favour 
er,  let  them  abate  her  father's  heavy 
rental  somewhat.  The  young  man 
answered  this  by  assuring  her,  that  her 
father's  state  and  circumstances  de« 
pended  solely  on  her  own  behaviour 


attiiistime.-  ThiewHM'a  verynn^ 
nerous  hint ;  but  luckily  Mary  did  not 
understand  it,  for  she  only  uttereda 
sigh,  and  said,  *'  Alas,  all  that  I  can 
do  is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  but 
I  can  do  no  more  an  take  my  life." 

*'  Yes  you  can,"  returned  he;  but 
he  had  not  the  fiioe  to  tell  her  in  what 
respect,  although  pressingly  urg«l  to 
do  so. 

'  But  to  return  to  the  presents,  and 
to  be  as  short  as  possible.  On  that 
very  day  fortnight  after  Mary  ap« 
peared  at  church  in  her  new  silk 
gown,  did  she  apqpear  diere  in  a  hand- 
some superfine  riding  habit  and  a  plain 
beaver  hat  on  her  head,  the  moat  im« 
posing  of  all  dresses  that  ever  an  ok^^ 
gant  form  was  olad  in.  There  was 
not  one  in  the  churchyard  knew  her, 
neither  man  nor  woman ;  for  in  place 
of  her  own  plain. dark  locks,  she  ha4 
jet  black  curls  that  had  formed  a  part 
of  her  lover's  present,  and  which  he 
compelled  her  to  put  on ;  but  he  did 
not  escort  her  to  church  that  dav,  go« 
ing  by  another  path  that  he  might  en^ 
joy  the  astonishment  of  the  rustic  pa- 
rishioners at  his  Mary's  beauty  and 
figure.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
knew  her  saive  himself,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  family,  but  all 
wondered  at  her  great  beauty,  and 
man  V  drew  near  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
lovely  stranger. 

To  confound  them  still  the  more,  it 
so  i^anced  that  she  went  into  ih^ 
minister's  seat  that  forenoon,  there 
being  no  body  in  it  beside  but  her 
aunt,  and  her  father's  pew  very 
throng ;  and  as  she  likewise  went  into 
the  Manse  during  the  intermission  of 
worship,  all  the  gossips  of  the  parish 
were  left  to  wonder  after  this  phenome- 
non of  beauty  and  elegance,  and  Mrs 
Blare  declared,  ''  That  she  had  never 
in  her  life  beheld  so  elegant  and  lovely 
a  creature;  and  she  wished  that  Mary 
Meuress  had  been  there  that  day  wi'  a' 
hersQks  and  satins, — she  wad  hae  seen 
what  a  figure  she  coost  beside  the 
stranger.  .  But  the  truth  was  that  she 
had  kenn'd  o'  her,  and  hadna  durst 
come,  for  she  was  as  cUnning  as  the 
serpent  that  beguiled  Eve.*' 
:  In  the  afternoon  the  service  was  be^ 
gun  before  Mary  and  her  aunt  came 
m,  and  her  own  customary  seat  in  her 
fsther's  pew  having,  been  left  empty 
for  her,  she  stepped  silently  forward 
and  took  ppssession  of  it  Mss  Blare 
never  ^t  such  a  Bto\^  in  her  life.  It 
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hftd  each  an  effiwk  on  her,  thtt  it  so« 
tttally  made  her  ^etk  out  abod  in  the 
church, — a  thing  that  she  was  never 
known  to  have  done  either  before  or 
lince.  When  the  saw  her  own  ap« 
proved  and  admired  beauty  go  and 
takie  ppsseasion  of  the  trollop  Mary 
Meuress'  seat*  every  nerve  of  h^ 
whc^  frame  received  %  shock  as  from 
electricity.  She  made  an  involuntary 
spring  up  and  down  again,  and  breath- 
ing very  short,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Lord  preserve  us  a'  to  do  weel  an' 
right  lusher?" 

The  minister  looking  at  her  with 
a  reproving  as  well  as  astonished  look, 
prevented  her  from  going  on;  but 
she  sat  in  nettles  till  the  service  was 
over,  and  actually  in  a  fever,— draw« 
ing  off  one  glove,  on  another,— then 
with  a  trembling  hand  putting  on  her 
spectacles,  then  off  with  them  the 
next  moment,— groaning  in  spirit,  and 
exclaiming  inwardly,  '^  Hech-wow  I 
what  toili  this  world  turn  tol" 

As  soon  as  she  got  fsirly  over  the 
kirk-stile,  she  broke  out  with, "  Hech* 
wow,  bairns,  what  U  to  become  o'  us 
a'  now !  We  are  gaun  to  be  faced  out 
o'  kirk  an'  market  wi'  e'en-forret 
braien-faced  strumpetry  1  Was  ever 
the  like  o'  yon  seen  in  a  Christian 
country  ?  Weel,  what  d'ye  think  o' 
the  scodgy  wen<ji  o'  the  Mains,  the 
day  ?  Is  yon  aught  like  soqdng  the 
house,  an'  mucking  the  byres,  an*  sup- 
pmg  her  parritch  out  of  a  riven  dish  n 

*'  I  wish  ony  body  would  make  me 
sic  a  present,"  said  Giny ;  <^  I  should 
face  her  up  wi't  on  whenever  she 
likit.  How  weel  she  did  look !  Now, 
mother,  ye  ken  what  ye  ssid  about 
her  yoursell." 

''Na,  really  she  does  look  better  than 
ony  body  wad  think.  I  believe,  after 
a',  the  doctor  has  been  wrane." 

Mary  spent  the  evening  at  the  Manse 
as  usual,  and  was  there  complimented 
on  her  appearance  so  much,  that  I  am 
afraid  it  nelped  to  warm  her  heart  to 
the  donor,  who  still  more  and  more 
avowed  his  love  for  Mary.  She  heard 
him  good-naturedly,  and  did  not  seem 
to  dispute  the  fact,  but  said,  *'  She 
was  obliged  to  him;  and  that  tho 
mair  he  thought  o'  her,  she  was  the 
better  pleased," — and  such  little  in- 
nocent sayings  as  these. 

He  had  mtherto  never  asked  nor 
mentioned  sny  favour  from  her  in  re* 
turn  for  all  his  attentions,  but  he  now 
began  to  mention  one  which  appeared 
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ao  trivial  to  Mary,  thtt  aha  did  not 
look  on  it  as  any  favour  at  alL  It 
was  only  to  oome  up  to  Mrs  M'GaiBe'a 
at  the  post-office  some  ni^t,  and  Imtvo 
some  fun  wi*  auld  Lucky ;  and  Mary 
said  she  would  like  it  very  much  if 
she  could  get  time.  He  harped  ao 
mudi  on  thia,  day  after  day,  that  at 
length  Mary  promised,  on  sueh  < 
night,  to  meet  him  there.  She  was 
to  go  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie's  shop  for  some* 
thing,  and  he  knew  the  post-mistrea« 
would  invite  her  ben  the  house,  siul 
there  she  was  to  remain  till  he  caaaa^ 
as  bv  chahce,  for  letters,  when  thev 
would  have  some  grand  fun  wita 
Lucky,  and  he  wouki  see  bar  safely 
home  afler. 

Such  was  the  plan  struck  out  by 
the  young  laird,  and  to  which  Mary^ 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  assented, 
without  the  least  apprehension,  but 
rather  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  satisfac- 
tion, fiut  on  the  day  preceding  the 
appointment,  she  received  a  formal  in<* 
vitation  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs  M'Gaffie 
at  seven.  Then  she  began  half  to  sus- 
pect some  plot,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
whst  to  suspect ;  but  she  perceived 
plainly  that  her  lover  had  made  known 
his  plans  to  the  post-mistress,  which 
she  liked  veiy  ill,  because  he  had 
suggested  a  difierent  plan  to  herself. 
She  resolved  at  first  not  to  go ;  but 
when  her  father  came  home  in  the 
evening,  she  tokl  him  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  he  said  nothing  either  against 
or  in  favour  of  her  acceptance.  She 
then  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  body 
that  Mrs  M'Gsffie  was  in  the  maia^ 
for  that  she  knew  nothing  about  her 
beyond  seeing  her  in  the  shop.  Her 
father  answered,  that  he  never  heard 
aught  against  her,  save  that  she  was 
rather  o'er  fond  of  currying  favonr 
with  the  great  folk ;  and  that  as  Msry 
got  so  much  fatigue  and  little  amuse- 
ment, she  wss  very  welcome  to  go  if 
she  had  a  mind  to  it. 

Thus  Mary  had  her  father's  assent 
to  the  viut,  but  she  felt  conscious  that 
she  hsd  only  his  assent  to  the  one* 
half  of  it.  Yet  how  curious  a  thing 
youthful  love  is  t  for  all  must  go  on 
m  secrecy  and  perfect  confidence,  else 
it  cannot  go  on  at  all.  Mary  could, 
no  more  have  XxAA  her  father  that  she 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  the  young 
laird  there,  than  she  could  have  shorn 
her  head  of  her  flowing  and  admired 
tresses ;  and  ahe  was  cut  to  the  heart 
at  the  indelicacy  of  her.lover,  in  ha« 
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▼ing  kid  open  hiM  plan  |o  the  gamiloiii 
post-mistreBS. 

Mary  had  been  bnmght  up  under 
ihe  tuition  of  her  uncle  in  the  strict* 
eat  prinoiplea  of  religion.  Her  father 
was  also  a  devout  man ;  but  over  and 
above  the^e  excellent  examples^  she 
was  by  nature  religiously  and  piously 
inclined  herself,  and  said  her  prayers 
every  night  in  her  little  chamber^  be* 
fore  going  to  rest  with  her  vounger 
sister.  And  this  nighty  what  she 
could  not  tell  her  father,  she  on  her 
knees  confessed  to  her  Maker,  begging 
of  him,  that  if  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart  she  was  going  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  he  would  pardon  ner, 
and  take  her  under  his  fatherly  pro* 
tection  that  night  and  for  ever.  This 
petition  she  remembered  to  her  during 
day  widi  gratitude ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  persua* 
ding  all  my  yotmg  and  lovely  friends 
to  follow  the  example,  and  recommend 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High  on  every  critical  emer^ 
gency. 

Mary  dressed  herself  in  a  pure  white 
muslin  gown ;  and  when  about  to  set 
out,  her  father  said  to  her,  ^<  Take. 
Nancy  Shiel  with  you,  and  go  through 
the  fields  at  the  nearest,  for  it  is  wear^ 
ing  late,  and  I  will  send  for  you  at 
nine." 

"  You  need  not  send  for  me,"  re- 
turned she,  ''  as  I  will  probably  stay 
all  night  with  my  aunt,  for  my  uncle 
is,  I  believe,  from  home."— "  Very 
well,"  said  her  father.  Now  this  was 
hardly  ingenuous  in  Mary,  for  she 
knew  of  one  to  set  her  home,  and  then 
she  would  be  obliged  to  make  another 
wee  bit  venial  lie,  namely,  that  "  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  thought 
it  was  better  to  come  home  to  her  own 
hed."  It  is  a  curious  characteristic  in 
the  sex,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  woman  who  would 
so  much  as  admit  that  it  was  a  £ault 
or  a  sin  to  tell  lies  about  the  men  I  I 
once  mentioned  this  to  a  sensible  ma* 
tronly  country  lady  ijf  my  acquaint* 
ance,  and  her  answer  was,  '*  O  ye  ken, 
sir,  we  canna  tell  a'.  That's  what 
ye  need  never  expect  o'  us  that  we 
can  tell  a'.  Na,  na,  Lord  help  us, 
what  wad  come  o'  us  if  we  were  to 
tell  a' !"  Ergo,  Mary  committed  no 
fault  at  all. 

•  Away  went  lovely  Mary  to  her  first 
iove-tryste,  and  away  went  Nancy 
Shiel  with  her  through  the  fields  by 


the  naareat  path.  l%ey  went  over  the 
first  stile,  and  the  second  stile ;  but  at 
they  approached  the  thud,  they  per* 
ceived  the  minister  coming  on  the 
path  to  meet  them.  Then  Mary  took 
ner  mantie  from  the  maid,  ana  said 
she  might  return  home,  for  here  was 
her  uncle,  who  would  convoy  her  to 
the  village;  and  Nancy  returned  while 
yet  from  thirtv  to  forty  yards  distant 
from  the  worthy  parson.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  first  step  of  the  stile,  as 
if  with  the  intent  of  having  some  par* 
ley  with  his  niece  before  she  got  over) 
and  there  he  stood,  viewing  her  in* 
tently  with  a  pitying  look.  "  Good 
e'en  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

**  Good  e'en,  good  e'en,  Mary.  You 
are  true  to  your  appointment,  I  see." 

''  I  am  going  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie's,  at 
the  post  house,  to  drink  tea,"  said 
she. 

«  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  returned 
he.  *'  But,  Mary,  I  would  hardly 
have  expected  of  you  to  havejinade 
this  appointment,  and  far  less  to  have 
kept  it,  after  due  consideration.    Did 

?'ou  ask  permission  of  your  Ather  to 
ulfil  this  engagement  ?'' 

"  Yes  I  did,  and  had  hid  assent  too, 
which  ha  granted  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  good  man !" 

"  And  did  you  tell  him  that  ^ou 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  with  the 
young  laird  there  to-night  ? " 

Mary  was  thunderstruck.  The  que* 
ry  went  to  her  heart  like  a  burning 
brand,  and  from  thence  to  every  pore 
of  her  body  swifter  than  h'ghtning; 
her  ears  rung,  and  her  face  took  first 
the  fiush  of  the  peony  rose,  and  then 
grew  as  white  as  her  muslin  gown. 
She  had  not  the  face  either  to  deny  or 
confess  it;  but  at  length  she  faltered 
out,  "  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  You  see  I  do  know  it ; — and  I 
know  more,  which  you  do  not  know. 
If  7pn  go  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie's,  you  are 
to  sleep  with  him  there  all  ni^ht,  and 
the  plan  is  so  laid,  that  it  is  impossi* 
bl6  you  can  evite  it." 

Marv  continued  dumb  with  amaze* 
ment,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  evening 
sky,  and  her  pale  lip  quivering  with 
indignation.  One  thing  she  knew,  that 
no  living  flesh  could  have  divulged 
these  things  but  her  lover  himsdf ; 
and  she  thought  it  most  ungallant  and 
ungenerous  in  him  thus  to  expose  her 
weakness  before  she  had  committed 
any  fault.  Then  she  shed  some  bit* 
ter  tears,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
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"  Go  away  home,  Mary,"  said  the 
good  man.  "  That  God  in  whom  ia 
your  trust,  and  to  whom  you  commit- 
ted yourself  in  custody  so  lately^  hath 
preserved  you  at  this  time,  and  you 
will  soon  know  better  than  you  do  at 
present  what  great  reason  you  hare 
for  gratitude  to  him." 

Mary  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  re« 
turned  as  her  uncle  desired  her ;  but 
she  said  within  herself,  *'  I  have  of- 
fended my  good  uncle,  for  he  neither 
shaked  hands  with  me,  nor  proffered 
to.  see  me  on  my  way  home,  neither 
of  which  courtesies  he  ever  neglected 
before."  Aa  she  said  this  in  her  heart, 
the  looked  behind  her  to  see  if  her  re« 
vered  uncle  was  eyeing  her  on  her 
way ;  but  behold  her  unde  was  not 
there!  He  was  neither  on  the  stile, 
nor  the  path  leading  from  it,  and  Ma« 
ry  wondered  what  had  become  of  him; 
but  weening  that  possibly  he  might  be 
concealing  himself  to  see  that  she  did 
not  return  to  her  appointment,  she 
went  home. 

When  she  entered  the  parlour,  her 
father,  who  was  hearkening  little  Sa- 
rah a  lesson,  was  astonished  when  he 
saw  her.  "  What's  the  matter,  Ma- 
ry ?"  said  he ;  '^  have  you  forgot  any 
thing?" 

"  iio,  no ;  but  I  have  taken  the 
rue,  an'  turned  again." 

^*  That's  someSiing  queer  and  ca« 
priofous-like,  I  think,  Mary." 

**  I  met  with  my  unde  at  the  mid- 
dle stile,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  better  for  mo  to  turn  home  again, 
as  the  young  laird  was  to  be  there,  an' 
someo  that  set, — an'  I  thought  sae 
too." 

'*  Mary,  my  dear,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  are  dreaming,  or  making 
up  a  sheer  romance  to  amuse  your  fa- 
ther. What  you  tell  me  is  impossible^ 
for  your  uncle  is  in  Edinburgh." 

"  No,  no,  sir.  If  he  has  been  in 
Edinburgh,  he  is  come  back  again ;  for 
i  assure  you  he  stopped  me  at  the 
stile,  an'  turned  me  again.  Speir  ye 
at  Nancy  Shiel,  she  saw  him  as  weel 
as  me." 

Mr  Melrose  laughed  at  this  all^a- 
tion  as  a  piece  of  singular  absurdity, 
and  calling  Nancy  ben,  he  asked  her 
if  she  saw  his  brother  the  minister 
meet  with  Mary  by  the  way  ?  Nancy 
averred  that  she  did.  "  Somebody 
has  thrawn  glamour  in  baith  your  een, 
girls,"  said  he,  "  for  the  thing  is  im« 
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possible.    Are  yon  safe;  dame,  that  it 

was  he  ?' 

*^  I  turned  again  afore  I  cam  within 
speaking  o'  him,"  said  Nancy.  "  But 
I  m  sure  it  was  outher  him  or  his  spi- 
rit." 

"  Never  let  ony  body  hear  either  of 
you  say  sae  again,  for  you  vnli  only 
get  yourselves  laughed  at,"  said  the 
farmer ;  and  the  subject  was  dismiafi- 
ed. 

But  Nancy's  rash,  though  common 
expression,  made  a  ludden  and  power- 
ful impression  on  Mary's  feelings,  aa 
ahe  thought  of  her  uncle's  cold  and  dis- 
tant manner  towards  her ;  and  ao  trou- 
bled was  her. mind  about  one  thing 
and  another,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
betake  herself  to  bed. 

Mrs  M'Graffie's  party  now  consisted 
of  the  young  laird  alone,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  great  and  grievoua  was 
his  disappointment  when  Mary  did 
not  come.  He  grew  at  last  so  rest- 
less and  impatient,  that  he  caused 
Mrs  M'Gaffie  hire  a  boy  for  half-»* 
crown,  who  rode  to  the  Mains  witli. 
Mrs  M'Gaffie's  compliments  to  Miaa 
Melrose,  and  intimation  that  the  par- 
ty at  the  post-office  waited  tea  for  neiv 
Her  father  returned  for  answer  that 
she  was  indisposed,  and  had  gone  to 
bed — and  thus  their  grand  pchemewaa 
fairly  blown  up. 

Mary  heard  it  reported  the  nextday 
that  her  uncle  was  in  Edinburgh,  but 
she  never  would  let  belief  take  oold  of 
her  that  it  could  possibly  be  so,  tili 
ahe  went  up  to  the  Manse  in  the  even* 
ing,  and  not  only  learned  the  certainty 
of  it  from  her  aunt's  own mouth,  but 
saw  a  letter  from  him  of  that  morn- 
ing's date.  Her  aunt  pointed  at  the 
postscript,  in  which  Mary  read,  "  I 
iiope,  dear  niece,  Mary  is  well.  I 
have  had  great  trouble  of  spirit  about 
her." 

It  may  easily  be  concdved  how  much 
Mary  was  astounded  at  this  intelli* 
gence ;  she  could  not  distrust  the  evi« 
dence  of  her  own  senses,  and  therefore 
inclined  to  think  that  her  uncle,  for 
some  secret  purpose,  was  living  in  con- 
cealment abou t  the  village,  fiu t  every 
circumatance  duly  considered  rendered 
the  whole  beyond  her  capacity,  only 
she  was  oertam  that  there  had  been  an 
interposition  of  Providence  on  her  be- 
half, and  was  grateful  and  thankful  to 
her  Maker  on  that  account,  andresolved 
on  being  more  circumapect  in  future. 
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She  did  not  tell  her  aunt  what  she  had 
seen,  detennined  to  retain  the  secret 
to  herself  as  far  as  poesihle.  However, 
it  got  hreath  and  spread ;  but  what  or 
who  it  was  that  met  and  admonished 
Mary' that  night  was  never  known  to 
this  day.  Some  said  it  was  her  father 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  his  brother'a 
dodies ;  but  that  seems  hardly  possi- 
ble, as  he  was  sitting  in  his  own  par*' 
lour  when  she  went  home. 

That  nieht  of  the  appointment,  the 
young  laird  went  to  the  rising  ground 
east  of  the  vilkge  called  The  Coutt 
Knowes,  to  watdl  what  path  Mary 
would  take,  for'he  wanted  to  meet  her 
by  the  way ;  but  when  he  saw  that 
her  msid  was  with  her,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  badt  to  Mrs  M'Oaffie's, 
to  prepare  for  his  beautiful  Mary's  re- 
ception;  consequently  when  she  nerer 
arrived,  he  was  alarmed  as  well  as 
vexed  to  the  heart  The  next  day  he 
waited  on  her  to  enquire  after  her 
health,  but  she^was  busy  out  and  in, 
«Bd  pdd  very  little  attention  to  him, 
being  more  dry  and  distant  in  her 
manner  towards  him  than  ever  she  had 
been.  •  "  Tell  me  this,  dearest  Mary," 
■aid  he,  '*  did  not  you  go  through  the 
fields  last  night  clad  in  white,  and  a 
maid- servant  widi  you  ?"  She  con« 
fbssed  that  she  did.  **  And  were  you 
not  then  on  your  way  to  Mrs  M'* 
Gaffie's  ?"  She  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  she  was.  "  What  in  thn  world 
was  it  then  whieh  made  you  change 
your  mind  and  return  ?"  At  that  ques^ 
tion  she  blushed  and  was  silent ;  and 
after  long  teasing  for  an  explanation, 
she  informed  him  that  she  got  some 
secret  intelligence  by  the  way  of  a  cer- 
tain plot  laid  between  him  and  a  friend 
of  his,  of  the  success  of  which  she 
did  not  choose  to  make  the  experi- 
ment 

This  put  the  young  man  as  much 
out  of  countenance  as  ever  Mary  had 
been  with  reference  to  him.  Consdous- 
ness  of  a  guilty  intention  against  so 
much  beauty  and  innocence,  made 
him  blush  like  crimson.  He  left  her 
abruptly,  and  hasted  to  Mrs  M'GafHe, 
whom  he  abused  beyond  measure  for 
such  a  breach  of  confidence.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  denied  it,  as  he  knew 
well  he  had  never  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  any  other,  and  the  two  friends 
from  thence  became  enemies. 

As  the  young  laird  never  could  get 
Mary  to  make  another  appointment 
with  him,  nor  give  him  the  least  hope 
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of  success  in  his  honourable  scherao 
he  grew  quite  desperate,  it  beinff  but 
of  his  power,  as  he  afterwards  deda- 
red,  to  live  without  her.  He,  there- 
fore, as  a  last  and  only  resource,  re- 
solved to  carry  her  off  by  stratagem  at 
force;  but  at  all  events  tohaive  no** 
session  of  tier,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing harvest  he  accomplished  very  ea* 
sily  as  follows.  * 

On  the  morning  of  St  Lawrence  fair 
he  called  at  the  Mains,  and  found>  aa 
he  expected,  Mary  dressed  for  th^ 
fair ;  and,  it  bein^  a  very  wet  day,  hA 
proffered  her  a  nde  in 'the  carriagei 
both  to  the  fair  with  him,  and  home 
again  in  the  evening.  Mary's  heart 
at  once  jumped  at  the  promnr,  but 
prudence  forbade  her  acceptance  till 
she  asked  her  father ;  who  said  it  wai 
too  good  an  offer,  he  thought,  to  be  re* 
fuaed  on  such  a  day.  So  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  Mar/s  fate  sealed.  Th^ 
voung  man  returned  with  the  carriage; 
Mary  re>  dressed  herself  in  her  splendid 
riding  habit  and  beaver,  and,  with  her 
little  work-bag  in  her  hand,  sprang 
from  her  father's  door-step  into  the 
carriage  beside  her  lover.  Her  spirits 
were  uncommonly  buoyant,  and  sh6 
felt  happy  and  gratef\il  to  the  gaUant 
young  man  for  the  continued  prefer-* 
ence  shewn  to  her ;  and  though  she 
would  not  admit  of  bis  endearmenta 
and  caresses,  yet  she  did  not  appear 
displeased.  I  know  not  what  words 
passed  by  the  way  about  going  over 
the  march,  but  there  were  some  which 
were  regarded  by  Mary  at  least  mere^ 
ly  as  words  of  course.  He  asked  if 
sne  would  like  to  go  over  the  march 
with  him ;  and  she  said  she  would. 
At  the  fair  they  had  some  pies  and 
wine  together,  and  he  introduced  bet 

to  a  Miss  H ,  a  friend  of  his^ 

whom  Mary  liked  exceedingly  for  her 
unaflfected  kindness  and  hilaritv.  At 
night  they  got  all  three  into  tne  car- 
riage to  return  home,  and  frolic  and 
mirth  abounded  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Mary,  for  one,  never  thought  of  th6 
length  of  the  stage,  but  always  dread- 
ed uat  they  would  come  too  soon  to 
the  end  of  it  At  length  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  Mary  and  Miss  H— — 
were  handed  out  by  their  beau ;  but 
instead  of  alighting  at  her  father^s 
door,  as  she  expected,  Mary  perceived 
that  she  was  in  a  strange  place,  she 
knew  not  where ;  nor  nad  she  the 
smallest  conception  of  the  distance 
they  had  travelled.  "  Where  are  we  ?" 
2X 
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9ud  Bbe.  **  Upon  my  w^rd  I  do  not 
l¥ell  know/'  returned  he ;  then  turn* 
ing  to  the  drWer^  he  said^  *'  Dkk,  who 
bade  you oome  Uiis  way,  you  rascal?" 
The  eoachman^  who  had  got  his  lea* 
son  before^  anaweredf  "  U  was  your 
father^  sir." 

''  O I  very  well/'  laid  the  other«  gi* 
ying  each  of  the  ladies  an  arm,  and  coo-i 
ducting  them  into  the  inn. 

**  Good  Lord>  Mr  James,  where  are 
wep"  enquired  Miss  H— *— ,  with  well* 
feigned  alarm ;  "  I  declare  I  am  ter* 
rifiedj  and  must  tell  you  I  don't  unf 
Rostand  this^" 

<'  Hold  your  tongue,  fboHsh  girl/' 
said  he ;  "  are  you  not  safe  enough 
with  me  anywhere?" 

**  Am  I  so  indeed  ?  But  I  hare  ret« 
pon  to  know  otherwise,  and,  oh  me ! 
I'm  sure  you  have  some  plot  on  my 
boBour,  and  then  what  shall  I  do  if  I 
am  bereft  of  my  honour!  fiut  I'll 
raise  the  whole  village,  that  I  will ; 
and  m  have  you  apprehended  and  in- 
oioverated,  ay,  and  hanged,  for  the  de* 
fiMSsementof  a  virgin." 

In  this  state  did  she  go  on,  till  Mary 
became  afraid  of  some  terrible  cala* 
mity ;  and  actually,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  took  part  with  her  be* 
trayer  in  calming  tne  lady's  terrible 
alarm,  tryiugio  assure  her,  diat  though 
she  herself  was  in  the  same  nredica* 
nent,  and  knew  not  whether  tney  had 
conie  Uiere  by  chance  or  by  design^ 
yel  she  had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr 
James's  honour,  that  she  felt  very  lit* 
lie,  if  any,  alann.  Then  the  lady  loae 
in  a  Aime  upon  Mary,  pretending  that 
she  was  a  country  crony  of  his,  whom 
Jae  had  suborned  to  assist  him  in  her 
inveiglement  but  she  was  determined 
10  have  full  and  ample  amends  of  them 
both ;  and  for  that  purpose  she  order* 
ed  the  doors  to  be  all  locked,  and  the 
Jceys  delivered  up  to  herself,  till  she 
asm  for  the  officers  of  justice  to  take 
'  them  both  into  custody.  And  there 
the  two  were  locked  up  together,  and 
ft  double  guard  placed  on  the  door. 
They  were  taken  out,  guarded,  during 
ibe  night,  into  another  room,  and  exa* 
mined ;  and  their  haughty  judge  re* 
manded  them  both  into  eonfinement, 
and  •constables  to  be  placed  on  the 
house  till  be  could  procure  a  regular 
warrant  from  Edinburgh  for  their  com* 
mitment;  and  there  were  they  locked 
up  again  together,  and  kepi  there  for 
sevend  days.  It  waa  Miss  H— ^'s 
own  country  house,  and  no  very  good 
one,~but  well  eneugh  known  to  many 


of  the  Ediitbni^  bucktf  once  ofi  a  day. 
Alack  for  poor  Mary  {  She  had  none 
to  condole  with  her  save  her  betrayer, 
who  soothed  her  aa  the  crocodile 
soothes  his  prey* 

Mr  Melrose  hsd  a  great  number  of 
cattle  at  the  St  Lawrence  fair,  and  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  aU,  he  waaob* 
Uged  to  drive  them  to  the  aouthem 
markets;  and  by  that  means,  ho  wai 
a  week  or  more  absent  from  home  ;-n 
and  a  miserable  man  was  he  on  his 
return,  on  learning  that  hia  Mary  bad 
been  lost,^tbe  very  staff  of  his  age  and 
support  of  his  iWmily.  He  never  rest? 
ed  till  he  had  learned  every  thing  it 
was  possible  to  Item  oonoermng  ber ; 
and  being  assured  that  the  young  land 
had  carried  ber  off,  he  went  straighi 
and  applied  to  his  father,  hoping  to 
^nd  him  at  least  reasonable.  He  never 
was  farther  mistaken.  The  laird  fanofco 
out  into  such  a  pasakm  as  be  had  nertr 
teen  htm  in  before. 

''  And  why  oome  to  me  with  tbea^ 
news  ?" .  ssid  ne ;  "  was  I  your  daugfe^ 
teKs  keeper  ?  Ill  take  neither  blana^ 
tior  interest  in  it,  that  I  assure  you  oH 
Y<m  might  have  taken  better  care  of 
your  daughter.  If  young  hisries  wiU 
bemellingwith  their  superiors,  jigging 
and  dsncing  with  them,  and  riding  in 
cfaaiaea  with  tli^m,  they  must  just  abide 
by  the  consHiuences.  You  might  have 
taken  better  care  of  your  daughter,  and 
be to  you !'' 

'<  Alack,  sir,  I  little  thought  that 
ever  your  son  <;ould  have  had  the  heart 
to  have  ruined  mv  beloved  Mary/' 
said  the  farmer,  with  tears  in  his  eyas ; 
*'  she  was  so  good,  so  amiable,  and  so 
virtuous,  and  so  much  the  support  of 
my  small  family,  that!  could  not  have 
thought  the  heart  of  man  could  have 
betrayed  her»  ftrleis  Mr  James>  whbse 
honour  I  trusted  as  much  as  my  Ofwp," 

<'  You  trusted  to  a  great  rascal, 
then,"  saifl  the  laird,  turning  haatHy 
away,  and  dashing  a  tear  from  htseyot 
<<  and  so  you  may  go  and  redeem  your 
trust  the  best  way  you  can." 

Poor  Melrose,  finding  he  could  do- 
nothing  here,  posted  to  Edinbuigbv 
where  he  soon  found  his  young  maa> 
ter ;  and  a  more  awkward  and  dw tresa*^ 
ing  meetiDg  can  scarcely  be  eOncei* 
ved.  The  young  man  was  deeply  af* 
fected  by  the  eloquence  of  the  parent's 
grief,  but  would  confess  nothing,  save 
that  Mury  got  a  ride  with  him  to  town, 
and  went  off  with  a  female  aoouaint- 
ance  who  came  witli  her ;  ana  with 
this  answer,  and  a  feigned  direction 
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y^Yme  there  «i»  wame  Amm  oflMir- 
ing  of  her,  wm  tlie  licart-dck  pwcnt 
dismiiKd.  He  lud  not  pone  ten  yards 
from  the  door  before  be  discovered  his 
master,  the  old  Uird,  posting  onward 
to  the  house  he  had  juH  left,  and  never 
•nee  Hfdng  his  eyes  i^om  the  pave* 
neat.  A  gleam  of  hope  shot  across 
the  M  farmer's  roindi  at  this  sight,  of 
at  least  recovering  his  lost  child ;  in* 
deed,  that  was  the  only  hope  he  oould 
entertain ;  and  to  have  recovered  that 
darling  lamb,  who  he  was  snre  had 
been  driven  astrav,  and  not  gone  vo« 
Inntarity,  he  would  have  given  all  he 
possesaed  in  the  world. 
«  The  laird  going  abruptly  into  his 
ion's  apartment,  found  him  leaning  hia 
arm  on  the  chimney,  and  bis  eyes 
glcaminff  with  tetra.  The  farmer's 
eocpostttktioas  had  smitten  him  to  the 
heart ;  and  if  his  late  enormities  had 
then  been  to  act  a«  they  were  before 
acted,  I  believe  he  would  rather  have 
laid  down  hia  life  than  have  committed 
them.  The  moment  he  tow  his  father 
he  again  turned  pale,  so  closely  are 
guilt,  Ibsr,  and  shame,  connected. 
*'  Father,  you  here  ?  That  is  certain* 
ly  extraordinary,''  said  he. 

'<  Extraordinary,  air^  how  should 
it  be  extraoidinsrV  when  matters  are 
ua  they  are  f  Tell  me  this,  you  viU 
-lain,  and  tell  me  llruly,  is  it  you  who 
-have  carried  off  M*ry  Melrose  ham 
herfkther?" 

*'  Mary  MelitMO  inin,'*  nid  James, 
his  lip  quivering  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion ;  "  Aia  is  a  tenible  ado  about  a 
ghrl,  aa  if  no  other  in  the  world  weie 
wordi  caring  for  but  ahe." 

*'  That  is  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion, you  confounded  heartkaa  blub- 
bering  mscal !"  said  the  irritated  father. 
-"  In  her  own  sphere  there  was  not  one 
*aa  well  worth  caring  fbr ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  she  had  more  vivtue,  truth, 
and  integrit]^,  than  ever  you  were  pos- 
sessed of  with  all  vour  advantages. 
She  was  the  flower  of  her  father's  bouse, 
as  well  as  the  stay  and  support  of  it. 
And  do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  as 
much  beauty  and  simple  piety  to  fall 
a  prey  to  a  regardless,  cold-hearted, 
pampered  rascal  like  you  ?  Lead  me 
to  her  instantly,  that  I  may  examine 
her  myself;  for  I  will  not  get  one  word 
of  truth  out  of  you." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  in  this.  I  would 
rather  be  excused  for  the  jHresent,  if 
you  please*" 


'<  Mtd  why  soyiir ^  Whv wmt't  you 
kidme  into  her  presence? 

^<  Becauae-*you  see,  sir-*>hem  !  she 
is,  as  we  would  uy,  sir— hem  I  hardly 
fit  to  be  seen  at  present— That  u,  m 
ia  in  duhabiUe,  sir." 

''  Ay — ^hem !  she  is  in  dishabille, 
sir  J  Justso !  I  know  what  that  meaaa* 
She  ia  under  lock  and  key  with  some 
grand  female  flriend  of  yours,  weeping 
h^r  fate,  and  cursing  the  day  vou  were 
bom.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  isy  young 
gentleman  :»-*it.  is  vain  to  multiply 
word&  My  errand  to  town  was  this. 
I  know  you  have  betrayed  that  amiable 
girl ;  and  that,  I  am  certain,  under  £dae 
promises ;  and  for  the  irreparable  in« 
jury  you  have  done  her,  you  shall  either 
make  her  your  lawful  married  wife,  or 
i  this  day  not  only  legally  disinherit 
but  cast  you  out  of  my  family,  and 
disowa  vou  for  ever.  So  you  have  just 
to  say  the  word.  Will  you  marry  her 
or  not  ?" 

**  With  all  mv  heart,  sir,  if  it  is  your 
desire.  I  woula  have  married  her  long 
ago,  for  I  loved  her  so  much  that  J 
could  not  live  without  her.  .  fiut  then 
I  never  durst  ask  your  consent,  for  I 
thought  t  waa  certain  you  would  not 
grant  it." 

'^  Neither  I  would,  you  oonfounded 
rascal !  neither  I  would  have  granted  it. 
then.  But  you  have  turned  the  tablea 
against  me  now.  I  could  not  have  lodb* 
ed  mv  own  fhrmer  nor  hia  worthy  br»-. 
ther  m  the  face,  knowing  the  mjury 
they  had  received  fkom  my  fimuly*  I 
found  I  could  not  even  look  my  Maktr 
in  the  face,  nor  ask  his  divine  proleo- 
tipn,  while  such  a  hdnoua  injury  re- 
mained unrepaired.  But  it  is  all  weU 
now.  Give  me  vour  hand.  We  are 
friends  again.  No  other  reparation 
oould  do  but  this.  Go,  seek  me  out 
Mary,  and  let  us  get  the  marriage  over 
without  delay.'* 

When  James  went  to  his  disoonso- 
late  Mary,  and  told  her  what  his  fa* 
ther  had  done,  she  was  quite  overcome 
with  gratitude,  and  when  she  oame 
into  his  presence,  she  kneeled,  em« 
braced  his  knees  with  both  her  arms, 
and  wept  profusely.  But  the  old  man 
lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her^ 
bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  she 
should  still  have  her  new  gown  at  the 
Mains'  rent-paying.  The  two  were 
married  accordingly,  and  as  they  reach* 
ed  EOmeran  Castle  late  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  nothing  of  the  matter  ww 
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known  in  the  poriih.  Bat  the  surw 
prise  excited  among  the  parishioners 
next  day^  was  productiTe  of  Tery  bad^ 
and  even  fatal  consequences.  Mary 
ajfpeared  in  the  uppermost  seat  of  the 
laird's  velvet- covered  gallery,  and  the 
(4d  laird  himself  sat  on  the  chair  next 
her ;  she  was  dressed  in  white  satin,  and 
had  a  necklace  of  gold  and  diamond 
rings.  This  being  uie  first  intimation 
to  the  parish  of  Mary's  exalted  fortui^^ 
the  flash  of  astonishment  produced  by 
it  may  be  partly  conceived,  fiut  it  un« 
fortunately  so  happened,  that  Mrs 
Blare,  just  a  few  minutes  previous  to 
that,  had  been  talking  of  Mary's  most 
shameful  elopement  in  quite  unmea- 
sured terms.  She  said  to  Mrs  Blunt, 
^'  What  think  you  o'  your  light-heeled 
madam  now  ? — the  grand  leader  down 
o'  our  country  dances  and  French  cur- 
tillions!  I  trow  she  has  gotten  the 
whistle  o'her  plack  now,  what  she  has 
lang'been  fishing  for.  lliat  comes  o' 
presents  o'  silk  gowns  and  riding-daes ! 
It  wad  faae  set  her  as  weel  tohae  been 
cleaning  her  dad's  byres  vet,  and  sup* 
ping  her  parritch  out  o'  tne  riven  hick* 
e».' 

.  But  when  Mary  appeared  in  such 
splendour  at  the  top  or  the  laird's  rail- 
lery, and  it  became  manifest  to  all  tnat 
she  was  now  the  young  lady  of  Kil- 
meran,  Mrs  Blare  was  seized  with  a 
4errible  qualm.  She  could  not  get 
apoken  out  aloud  for  fear  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  in  trying  to  contain  herself, 
was  so  overcome  that  she  fainted,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  church.  Then 
her  youngest  daughter  having  been 
seised  with  sometiung  of  the  same  na- 
ture, mixed  perhaps  with  concern  for 
her  mother,  fainted  likewise,  and  was 
.carried  out  of  the  church.  Then  the 
eldest,  and  so  on,  till  every  one  of  the 
Misses  Blare  was  carried  out  of  church 
in  a  swoon,  before  the  service  oon- 
cluded^  and  the  whole  of  them  were 


driven  home  to  Blai^hall  in  a  cut, 
which  was  very  heavily  laden  with 
female  pulchritude.  Dr  Sinna  attend- 
ed, witn  lancet,  unguent,  and  ano- 
dyne, and  such  a  day  of  purgation  was 
never  seen  at  Blare- ball.  But  mark  the 
event  I  Late  in  the  night,  Mrs  Blunt 
sent  a  man  on  horsebadc  to  enquire  for 
the  family  of  the  Blares,  and  to  bring 
her  particular  word.  The  lad  alight- 
ed, tied  his  horse  to  the  door,  went 
into  the  lobby,  and  asked  a  word  of 
the  Doctor,  whose  message  was  dis- 
tinctly as  follows : — "  My  oomi4i- 
ments  to  Mrs  Blunt,  and  inform  her, 
that  the  ladies  are  all  eonvaie9eaU, 
every  one,  except  Mrs  Blare  herself. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  her,  but  think 
she  too  is  in  the  same  state." 

Now,  it  80  happened,  that  Mra 
Blare's  little  private  parlour  and  bed- 
room were  directly  on  the  lobby,  and 
the  door  being  open,  every  word  of 
this  unhappv  message  was  perfectly 
audible  to  the  nervous  and  oppressed 
dame.  They  fell  on  her  ear  hke  tibe 
chill  tidings  of  death,  and  were  more 
than  her  spirit  or  frame  oould  bear. 
She  grew  worse  from  that  minute,  and 
raved  all  the  night,  and  next  day  she 
was  to  much  altered  that  they  sent  for 
the  minister,  who  tried  her  with  some 
religious  consolation,  but  she  could 
only  answer  him  with  some  inarticu- 
late ravings.  It  was  eorrently  report- 
ed that  the  last  words  she  ever  spoke 
were  these:— The  parson  was  saying 
something  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin, 
when  she  broke  out  aloud  with,  '*  On 
av,  sir  I  on  ay  1  an'  a'  for  the  saJte 
o  sinning  tool  That's  the  warst.  o'i! 
No  ae  silk  gown  or  a  pelisse  amang 
them  a'  I"  Then  after  two  or  three 
loud  cries  of  distress,  poor  Mrs  Blare 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  left  the  mi* 
nister  and  her  attendants  qoite  dnia» 
found^ied* 
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BOSWOHTR  FIELD. 


Ths  Uttk  of  '<  Bosworth  Field" 
was  fought  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Market  Boaworch,  in  Leioea- 
terahire,  on  a  spot  called  Radmore,  or 
Red  moor  plain,  probably  from  the 
colour  of  the  soil.  A  little  river  called 
the  Tweed,  winda  ita  way  along  the 
acene  of  action,  which  is  now  divided 
into  fielda  and  meadows,  commanded 
l^  various  eminences  scarcely  worthy 
the  name  of  hilla;  but  from  whicn 
the  whole  may  be  looked  down  upon 
as  on  a  map. 

.  We  had,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
imide,  viaited  all  the  various  spots  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  digni- 
fied, by  oral  or  legendary  tradition,  aa 
the  camps  of  King  Richard,  King 
Henry,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord 
iStanley,  and  Sir  William.  We  had 
traced  the  progreaa  of  the  battle  itself 
«ver  the  nnevien  ground  of  the  plain, 
jand  listened  to  the  BtoneB  of  our  gar- 
luloua  companion  with  patience,  till 
his  Btock  appeared  to  be  exhausted ; 
and  then  we  dismissed  him,  in  order 
that  we  might  muse  upon  that  scene 
akne. 

On  oar  left  rose  an  eminence,  still 
called  Richard'a  Nook,  because  it  is 
beUered  that  he  harangued  his  army 
from  thence,  previous  to  their  descent 
into  the  plain  which  lay  before  us ; 
and  on  which,  in  «  field  of  little  more 
than  two  milea  in  length,  and  scarce 
ao  much  in  width,  the  fiite  of  £ng« 
land  was  decided  on  the  88d  of  Au- 
gust, 1485. 

A  battle,  thought  we— what  ia  a  bat- 
tle, but  the  outbreaking  of  man's  fu- 
rious paasions  ?  There  are  sounds  of 
trampets  and  warlike  instruments,  the 
neighing  of  steeds,  wild  outcries,  a 
"  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood ;"  and  men  are  swept  by  the 
sword  from  the  face  of  that  earth 
which  must  otherwise,  in  the  common 
course  of  events,  have  been  closed  over 
them  in  a  few  short  vears.  Here  came 
the  intrepid  Richard,  in  the  thirty- 
thurd  year  of  his  age,  a  veteran,  and, 
hitherto,  a  conqueror.  When  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  he  had  commanded  the 
whole  van  of  King  £dwa^*s  army  at 
,the  battle  of  fiamet,  against  the  re* 
nowned  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  bore 
down  all  before  him,  two  of  his  squunea 
bein^  killed  on  that  day  fighting  by 
his  side.  Here,  to  oppose  mm,  came 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  utterly  igno- 


rant of  the  art  of  war,  and,  till  the 
previous  month,  a  wandering  outcast 
m  a  foreign  land ;  which  he  left,  to 
engage  in  hia  deaperate  undertaking, 
with  an  armament  so  wretched  and 
contemptible,  as  to  excite  no  other 
feelings  in  the  spectators  than  pity 
and  derision. 

But  an  eye  that  aeeth  not  aa  man 
aeeth,  had  looked  down  in  pity  upon 
our  unhappy  country.  Withm  the 
previous  tnirtv  yeara,  twelve  batdea 
nad  been  fougnt  between  the  factbns 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Eng- 
lish perished  by  the  hands  of  their 
fellow*  countrymen. 
'  Here,  then,  it  waa  decreed  that  the 
last  of  these  unnatural  and  sanguis 
nary  conflicts  should  take  place.  Awnile 
it  raged  with  fury,  and  victory  seemed 
uncertain;  there  was  a  swaying  to 
and  fro  among  the  warriors,  as  either 
party  appeared,  for  an  inatant,  to  ac- 
quire the  advantage.  Anon,  there  came 
a  whisper  of  tmchery;  and  move- 
ments of  doubtful  import  took  place. 
Then  a  shout  arose ;  and  they  pmnted 
to  where  Richmond  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  his  steel-clad  array. 

It  was  the  first  Ume  that  Richard 
had  beheld  his  antagonist  Hisdaunt- 
lesa  heart  awelled  within  him  at  die 
sight,  and  his  eyes  flashed  aa  thote  of 
the  hungry  lion  thirating  for  the  blood 
of  hia  prey.  Brief  waa  the  panae— 
''  Let  true  knighta  follow  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  or  I  alone  will  try  the  ' 
event,"— and,  with  an  impetnoaity  like 
that  of  the  wild  boar,  which  animal 
he  had  chosen  as  his  crest,  he  rushed 
amid  the  thickest  of  his  foea.  With 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  his  sword 
struck  dovm  Shr  William  Brandon, 
the  standard^besrer,  and  his  arm  had 
hurled  the  proud  enaign  of  his  enemy 
to  the  earth.  If  valour  mkht  atone 
for  crime,  the  memory  or  Richard 
would  be  spotless.  Onward  he  press* 
ed,  and  the  brave  fell  before  and 
around  him.  A  firmer  heart  than 
Henry  poasessed  might  have  quailed 
at  such  a  moment.  It  is  aaid  that  be 
retreated,  whilst  the  infuriate  King, 
afiter  performing ''  more  wonden  than 
a  man,"  was  hemmed  round  by  a  mul- 
titude, and  fell  covered  with  wounda. 

Thus,  after  a  brief  struggle  of  less 
than  two  Kours,  ended  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  and  with  it  terminated 
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the  long-contested  and  bloody  strife 
between  the  rival  roses.  But  the 
events  consequent  therefrom  were  in 
pragtess  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
strange  and  complicated  in  their  causes^ 
and  inscrutable  in  their  coarse,  to  the 
^es  of  man,  but  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  Power  that  "  bindeth  up 
the  waters  in  the  thick  cloudy  and  the 
eh>ud  is  not  rent  under  tfaem.*^ 

Let  us  turn,  then,  from  the  field  of 
blood,  and  gase  upon  the  chief  agents 
of  that  Power,  as  they  come  fbrward; 
eaeh  in  his  little  day,  unconsdously  to 
peiform  his  part. 

The  first  that  passes  before  us  is 
Xing  Henrv  VII.,  by  whose  marriage 
with  Eliaabeth  of  York  the  ancient 
liouse  of  FiantaRenet  became  extincL 
Thus  England,  long  divided  into  two 
pirties^  father  against  son,  and  bro- 
ther against  brother,  became  united^ 
His  pblicy  then  led  him  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  barons,  and  dissolve  that 
Teranantof  ^e  feudal  system  which 
bad  hitherto  placed  the  cultivatora  of 
-the  soil  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords, 
wad,  ^  in  a  manner,  enfisted  under 
them,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  assist 
thein  in  all  wars,  insurrections,  rioU^ 
Vidences,  and  even  in  bearing  evidence 
<br  them  in  a  court  of  justice." 

Thus  were  the  ^'  bold  peasantry, 
ibeir  country's  pride,"  relieved  from  a 
Hrtate  of  bondage^  and  first  given  to 
taste  of  the  sweets  of  freedom.  Th^ 
fkults  of  Henry  were  excessive  ava«i 
rice  and  inordinate  love  of  power.  By 
a  continual  straining  of  the  then  un- 
•ddfined  prsronitives  of  the  crown,  he 
attained  the  latter  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented since  the  days  of  the  great 
charttr ;  and  of  the  former  vice,  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  trace  the 
Oonieqaences« 

The  first  scene  is  here  cloeed^-and 
the  conqueror  of  Bosworth  Field  is 
**  gathered  to  his  fathers." 

What  youth  is  this  who  next  comes 
Anrwahi  upon  the  stage,  in  the  pride 
of  Ids  strength  ?  Haughtily  he  walks, 
looking  down  on  all  around  him,  in 
Che  consciousness  of  unrivalled  per- 
sonal comeliness,  and  mental  tad  bo- 
dQy  vigour.  It  is  the  Eighth  Henry. 
Let  us  takehis  character  from  Hume. 

^  The  beauty  and  vigour  of  his  p^- 
•on,  aocomDanied  with  dexterity  in 
every  manly  exercise,  was  farther 
•domed  witn  a  bloottiing  and  ruddy 
eotmteilanoe,  with  a  lively  air,  with  the 
ap^MBtmeof  aHivity  and  spirit  in  all 


his  demeanour.  Hia  father,  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
public  business,  had  hitherto  occupied 
him  entirely  in  the  pursuit  df  Utetm- 
ture;  and  the  profideoey  which  he 
made  gave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his 
parts  and  capacity.  Even  the  vices  ^ 
vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience 
to  which  he  wa^  sulQect,  and  wUcii 
afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny^ 
were  considered  bnly.as  faults  iiici« 
dent  to  unguarded  youth,  which  would 
be  corrected  when  time  had  bronchi 
him  to  greater  moderatioB  and  matu^ 
rity." 

But  these  vices  did  not  pass  awaf 
vlth  his  youth. '  On  the  contrary, 
they  **  grew  with  his  growth,  aa^ 
atrengthened  with  his  strength/' for 
they  were  destined  to  be  the  iigenta 
to  goad  him  oti  to  the  perfimnanoe  of 
deeds  which,  in  those  days,  cold  and 
calculating  meii  Would  have  shrunk 
froA  attempting. 

It  wais  true,  that  in  his  person  the 
long- contending  tides  of  York  and 
Lancast^  weife  united,  and  theiefore 
the  minds  of  men  w^-re  at  liberty  to 
atttdy  the  welfare  of  their  country  m 
if&Mfxtl,  instead  of  tha  adfish  aggrand- 
isement of  9l  party ;  but  there  was 
^till  an  exoticy  jiarasitical  faction,  an 
''  imperium  in  imperio,"  directed  fay 
foreign  council^  and  ever  Unnaturally 
preponderating  in  its  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  England's  government. 

An  Italian  priest  Jiad  assumed  to 
himself  th^  blasphemous  title  of 
"  Vicegerent "  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  infatuated  nations  of  Uie  earth 
bowed  down  before  him,  and  ad^non^ 
ledced  the  f«Mrful  claim.  Why  the 
Bishops  of  Rom6,  rather  than .  those 
of  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Constanti- 
nople, or  Jerusalem,  should  have  as^ 
rogated  to  tbemsdves  this  monstrous 
title,  was  not  the  question.  The  ti^ 
hsd  grown  up,  and  iu  branches  dark- 
ly overshadowed  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  thereof  had  soread  far  and  wide, 
feeding  on  the  vitals  of  distant  lands. 
In  England  they  had  struck  deeply 
into  the  soil ;  they  had  entwimsd  theta- 
selves  in  every  establishment,  politi- 
cal, moral,,  and  religious.  Their 
baneful  efiects  might  be  felt,  but  no 
one  wss  found  bolder  powerful  enough 
to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  pf. 
eradicating  them.  The  soldier,. reck- 
less of  all  oiher  danger,  vu  so  enve- 
loped in  the  clouds  of  superstitioo, 
that  he  dared  not  to  commence  a  war- 
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like  enttfprile  ifitbonllbe  MicUdo  of 
this  priMt  or  his  emiflMries.  And  the 
people  wcve  shrouded  in  thai  thick 
aarkneBs  of  ignorance  which  is  the  ti- 
tal  air  of  superstition,  and  the  nursiBg 
school  for  the  children  of  error  and 
the  slsTcs  of  tyrsnny^ 

Did  Henry  appear  a  chsracter  likely 
to  achieye  for  his  people  a  deliTeranoe 
from  this  mental  thraldom?  Nothing 
seemed  more  improbable.  His  minis* 
lers  and  his  bosom  friends  were  mem- 
bers of  the  churdi  of  Rome ;  and  when 
the  intrrptd  Luther  dared  to  question 
her  parity>  the  King  of  England  threw 
down  thegauntlet,  and  entered  the  lists 
of  oontroyersy  in  defence  of  the  Italian 
priest  Thus  closely  connected  and 
penonally  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Rome,  a  title  wss  bestowed  upon 
Henry  by  her  pontiE  That  man,  who 
presumptuously  arrogated  to  himself 
the  attnbute  of  infaUibiiUy,  was  per- 
mitted, as  though  it  were  to  prepm  a 
bitter  mockery  of  his  claim,  to  hail,  aa 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  the  king 
who  was  about  to  become  its  most  im« 
placable  snd  most  efficient  enemy. 

As  the  day  of  England's  deliverance 
draws  nigh,  we  perceive  gathering  over 
the  land  a  sea  of  clouds  that  seem  im<^ 
pervious  to  a  ray  of  hope.  Wolsey,  a 
naughty  aspirant  even  to  the  papal 
throne,  is  the  minister,  the  confident, 
tlie  bosom  friend  and  constant  com* 
fanioo,  of  the  now  licentious  king. 
This  able  and  plotting  sycophant  seems 
sedulously  to  have  employed  himself 
in  administering  to,  and  fanning,  the 
flame  of  those  fierce  passions  which 
were  so  shortly  to  break  forth  for  his 
destruction.  A  youth  of  unbounded 
extravagance,  and  an  almost  insane 
pursuit  of  selfish  pleasure,  led  to  their 
usual  consequences  in  maturer  lifer 
and  Henry  gradually  sank  into  the 
ehvacter  of  Catiline,  "  alien!  appe- 
tens,  sui  profusus,"  coveting  the  weuth 
of  others  and  prodigal  of  his  own.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  "  he  spared 
not  man  in  his  wrath,  nor  woman  in 
his  lust" 

But  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  created  them. 
And  when  he  had  decreed  that  Eng- 
land should  be  freed  from  the.  heavy 
bondi^e  of  Papal  tyranny — when  "  He 
arose  to  judgment,  to  save  the  meek  of 
the  earth,"  then  was  it  proved  that 
."  the  wrath  of  man  should  praise  him, 
and  the  remainder  thereof  he  would  re^ 
strain." 


Ropaed  by  the  moat  ui^ovemable  of 
human  passions,  unused  to  eontmdic* 
tion  or  disappointment,  the  wrath  of 
Henry  rsged  like  a  furnace.  Fierce 
and  lawless  lust  drove  him  desperately: 
headlong  on  to  attack  a  pover,  tM 
mere  dread  of  whose  displeasure  bad 
long  been  sufficient  to  parslyse  the 
arm  of  the  bravest 

The  glorious  work  had  slready  com- 
menced upon  the  Continent,  wheis 
Henrv  in  his  wrath  rent  the  veO  which 
priestliood  had  drawn  around  oun 
island  ;  and  the  light  of  truth,,  in 
its  most  sscred  form,  burst  upon  out 
long-benighted  country.  TheHoLvVo* 
LUMB  with  ail  its  glorious  revelations 
was  no  longer  sesled.  The  press  had 
begun  iu  mighty  agency,  and  was  used 
for  the  best  of  purposes.  The  minda 
of  men  were  awakened  to  enquiry;  and 
the  land,  relieved  from  the  oppressor, 
sang  with  joy  and  gladness.  And  this 
stupendous  work  was  wnmght  by  the 
son  of  him  who  conquered  at  Boswort& 
Field. 

But  his  character  was  unfit  for  the 
compietion  of  that  mighty  task,  the 
basis  of  which  wss  '*  race  on  earth, 
and  good- will  toward  men."  He  like^ 
wise  was  gsthered  to  his  fathers ;  and 
the  young  and  pious  Edwsxd,  aaiistrd 
by  wise,  and  meek,  and  holy  men,  ra» 
hts  brief  career,  *' The  principal  prae^ 
tices  and  tenets  of  the  Romish  relif- 
aion,"  says  Hume,  '*  were  now  abof 
lished,  and  the  Reformation,  such  at 
it  is  ei^oyied  at  present^  was  almost 
entirely  eompleted  in  England." 

But  a  severer  lesson  was  iu  stor^  isr 
order  to  teach  the  value  of  their  de* 
liverance  to  our  forefathers,  who,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  when  led  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  dared  to  mur* 
mur  in  the  wilderness. 

The  mild  and  good  Edward  was  ua- 
timely  snatched  away  by  death ;  aiul 
Marv  commenced  her  reign  of  terror. 
Brier  and  bloody  was  her  course. 
Again  the  Italian  Priest  and  his  emisr. 
series  bore  sway,  and  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  his  church  waa  deeply  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  by  a  suc- 
cession of  murders  at  which  humanity 
shudders.  Under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  the  emblem  of  that  meek  and 
lowly  OifB  who  shed  his  own  blood 
that  MEseT  might  be  extended  to 
mankind,  the  element  of  fire  was  called 
in ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  pcrseeur 
ting  Romiih  creed  was  seared  and 
burnt  into  the  polluted  soil  of  our  unr- 
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happy  country^  in  characters  too  deep 
and  disgraceful  ever  to  be  eradicated' 
Arom  the  memory  of  her  aons.    • 

Yet,  while  these  scenes  were  enact- 
ing, there  sat  one  in  loneliness  and 
imprisonment,  deeply  studying  the 
Holy  Volume ;  and  acquiring  a  degree 
of  learning  unusual  for  her  sex ;  and 
drinking  in  knowledge,  which  she 
would  probably  never  have  sought 
amid  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  a 
court.  To  her  was  allotted  the  glori* 
ous  ootnpletion  of  those  great  works 
which  her  father  and  grandfather  had 
commenced*  For  when  Mary  died, 
and  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne, 
her  subjects,  still  thrilling  from  be- 
neath the  arm  of  the  tormentor,  sprang 
forward  in  wild  joy  at  their  deliver- 
ance, like  birds  r^eased  from  the  fowl- 
er's VDBXfi' 

From  that  time  fbrdgners,  and 
those  under  foreign  influence,  were 
gradilally  banished  from  our  coun- 
cils; ana  the  nation,  unditfided  by 
contending  parties,  began  a  glorious 
and  progressive  career,  and  necame 
the,  envy  of  all  surrounding  lands. 
When  attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  give  to  the  unnatural  and  foreign 
interests  of  Rome  any  representation 
in  our  parliaments,  or  voice  in  our 
councils,  they  have  hitherto  been 
boldly  withstood ;— mnd  the  last  effort 
was  we  cause  of  a  monarch's  banish- 
ment from  his  dirone  and  country  with 
ignominy  and  contempt. 

To  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  likewise, 
belongs  the  proud  glory  of  establishing 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  peasant 
On  this  subject  we  again  quote  the 
historian,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
diat  endiusiasm  hurries  us  beyond  the 
warrant  of  recorded  facts.  Hume,  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  acts  of  Henry  VII., 
avers,  that  "  before  the  end  of  Eliza- 
btth,  the  distinction  of  villain  and 
freeman  was  totally,  though  insensi- 
Uy,  abolished,"  and  that  *'  no  person 
remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the  for- 
mer  laws  could  be  applied." 

Thus,  though  utterly  unknown  to 
the  combatants,  the  fate  of  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  political  liberty,  for  ages  to 
come,  hung  upon  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  fioaworth  Field.  Blood  had 
been  shed  in  torrents.  At  the  fight  of 
Towton  alone,  a  name  scarcely  remem- 
bered in  history,  the  naml)er  of  the 
ihttn  amounted  to  near  forty  thousand. 

How  insignificant  and  incompetent 
to  produce  such  mighty  eflfects  appear^ 


ed  the  little  arteament  in  Radmore 
plain !  From  the  best  accounts,  the 
total  numbo-  engaged  on  bo^  sides 
did  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand 
men  ;  and  far  the  greater  proportion 
had  been  summoned,  as  '*  villains,'' 
to  sacrifice  life  and  limb,  each  by  hia 
own  liege  lord,  on  whatsoever  doe  he 
mi^ht  think  fit  to  lead  them.  .But,* 
amid  the  storm  of  the  battle  on  that 
day,  their  blood  fell  upon  the  eaxih, 
like  the  large  drcms  of  rain  from  the 
passing  thunder-cloud  of  summer,  to 
bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season. 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  dreaming 
of  nought  but  the  increase  of  his  own 
power  and  riches,  the  conqueror  de-^ 
parted  from  the  field.  Then,  instiga^ 
ted  by  avarice,  ambition,  and  regard 
for  hia  own  personal  security,  he  bent 
the  neck  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  opened 
the  door  of  freedom  to  tne  oppressed^ 
And  then  he  died,  and  left  an  accu« 
mulated  wealth,  which  opened  every 
avenue  of  folly,  and  extravagance,  ami 
vice,  and  intoxicating  pleasure,  to  hi^ 
young  heir,  who  indulged  therein  tiff 
he  had  encircled  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  a  wall  of  fire.  He  was  startled 
at  the  idea,  that  a  church,  profesdng 
to  have  the  power  of  forgiving  all  nns, 
should,  afler  so  long  conniving  at,  and 
assisting  in,  his  nefarious  course,  dare 
tort  fuse  to  him  the  exertion  of  that 
power  when  most  necessary  for  the 
gratification  of  his  long-pampered  ap* 
petites.  Then,  frantic  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  sprang  forward,  and  the  be- 
hest of  a  higher  power  was  wrought 
by  him  in  his  fierce  wrath,  as  the 
unconscious  lion,  by  the  way  side^ 
slew  the  false  prophet  of  Judah. 

We  turn  from  the  plain  of  Rad- 
more, where  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field  was  fought,  witii  the  conviction 
that  "  THE  Lord  wrought  a  great 
victory  on  that  day ;"  for  the  son  and 
grandchildren  of  tne  conqueror  there* 
in  were  the  instruments  m  His  hands 
of  bestowing  liberty  io  the  subjeet, 
and  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
to  the  councils  of  our  native  land. 

Long  may  her  sons  preserve  them 
both  entire !  May  they  ever  careihlly 

Cd  the  barriers  of  our  now  per- 
d  British  constitution !  And, 
above  all,  may  they  never  be  so  blind- 
ed as  to  place  sentinels  to  guard  the 
ramnarts,  who  would  glory  in  bdiold- 
ingtneiNSioN  of  the  bnbxt  stream- 
ing triumphant  above  the  citapcl  ! 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  Annefnia?— 
fair  Armenia — the  cradle  of  a  reviving 
"world,  and  once  the  garden  of  the  uni- 
verse ! — and  who,  that  has  seen  its 
fertile  valleys,  its  rich  pastures,  its 
dear  streams,  and  m^estic  moun- 
tains, in  all  their  variety  of  wood  and 
rock,  and  barren  solitary  grandeur, 
can  ever  forget  its  gorgeous  scenery  ? 
Yet,  to  what  have  these  beauties 
tended,  except  to  render  it  a  more 
tempting  prize  to  every  greedy  and 
rapacious  stranger?  Hundreds  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  torrent  of 
destruction  first  swept  over  this  noble, 
but  devoted  country,  razing  its  nume- 
rous cities,  making  its  valleys  desolate, 
and  giving  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  sword,  or  to  slavery ;  and  still  it 
remains  the  same — a  scathed  and 
blighted  land,  scantily  peopled  by  an 
endaved  and  degraded  race— an  ob- 
ject, of  strife  and  of  conquest  to  its 
ambitious  and  powerful  neighbours. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  first 
I  visited  this  splendid,  but  ruined 
country,  and  the  sword  was  still  at 
work;  for  the  Russian  authorities 
were  struggling,  not  only  to  gain  sub- 
stantial possession  of  the  districts  in 
Georgia  which  they  had  nominally 
subdued,  but  to  extend  their  conquests 
into  Armenia,  and  constitute,  as  they 
have  lately  succeeded  in  doing,  the 
Arras  the  boundary  between  them- 
selves and  Persia.  Thousands  of  the 
fair-hiured  sons  of  the  north,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  even  to  those 
of  the  Caspian,  were  led  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  despotic  master,  to 
whiten  with  their  bones  the  nlains  of 
Erivan,  or  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Kour 
and  the  Arras,*  where  hardship  and 
disease  thinned  their  ranks  infinitely 
faster  than  the  sword  of  an  enemy, 
lyho  seldom  dared  to  stand  the  shodc 
of  an  encounter. 

Chance  having  detained  me  in  this 
quarter  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
anticipated,  I  became  much  interested, 
not  only  in  the  operations  going  on 
around  me,  but  in  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  thus  thrown ;  and  having 
little  else  to  occupy  me,  I  took  consi- 
derable pains  to  make  myself  some- 
what  acquainted  with  their  character 


and  manners.  A  campaign  is  general* 
ly  firuitful  in  adventure ;  and  the  Cau- 
casus, with  its  dark  cloud-capped 
mountains,  roaring  streams,  terrific 
precipices,  and  deep  valleys,  tenanted 
oy  enterprising  and  indomitable,  but 
lawless  tribes,  is  the  very  region  of 
wild,  romantic  interest.  Accordingly, 
many  were  the  tales  of  terror  and  of 
bloodshed,  of  dark  revenge,  and  deep 
feeling,  which  rewarded  my  research- 
es. But  of  these  many  were  of  a  cha- 
racter little  suited  to  the  refined  tasteof 
dvilizedsodety^andsome  wouldscarce- 
ly  bear  recital.  The  tale.which  occupies 
the  following  pages,  though  of  a  hum- 
bler cast,  may  not  prove  enturely  de« 
void  of  interest.  It  narrates  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  Russian  soldier,  and  the 
scene  lies  chiefly  in  Armenia,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Russian  territories. 

Peter  Starofsky,  a  native  of  Russia^ 
together  with  many  of  his  comrades, 
was  drafted  from  the  military  colony 
of  K ,'  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 
per, and  sent  to  join  the  Russian  force 
m  Georgia.  Peter  was  a  stout,  active> 
and  handsome  young  fellow,  with  fix- 
tures of  a  more  regular  cast  than  be- 
longs to  the  general  physiognomy  of 
his  countrymen.  His  eyes,  though 
neither  remarkable  for  size  nor  co- 
lour, were  lively  and  expressive ;  his 
nose,  although  not  precisely  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Grecian  beauty, 
by  no  means  resembled  those  snub, 
shapeless  morsels  of  flesh  which  so 
oilten  do  duty  for  that  feature  in  the 
Russian  countenance;  and  his  light 
sandy  hair,  had  military  costume  per- 
mitted, would  have  curled  not  un- 
gracefully around  his  healthy,  florid 
cheeks.  Besides,  Peter  was  a  cheer- 
ful, good-humoured  fellow ;  and  as  he 
stepped  gaily  abng  the  bazars  of  Tef- 
lis,  with  his  smart  foraging- cap  set 
knowingly  on  one  side,  and  carolling 
the  sweet  lively  airs  of  his  country,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  many  a  dark  Geor- 
gian eye  was  turned  upon  him  with 
complacency  and  pleasure.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  good  soldiei',  steady  in 
his  conduct,  and  attentive 'to  the  or« 
ders  of  his  superiors,  Starofsky  was  an 
excellent  carpenter,  and  an  ingenious 
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fellow,  who  ooald  tarn  Lis  hand  to 
any  thing,  bo  that  he  soon  became,  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  officers  of 
his  company,  than  the  stififaess  of 
Rassian  mihtary  etiquette  usually  ad- 
mits of. 

It  happened,  as  Peter  was  returning 
from  work  one  evening,  through  a 
ruinous  quarter  of  Teflis,  that  in 
threading  his  way  among  the  houses 
whid\  in  the  upper  part  of  that  dty 
rise  in  temoes  one  above  another,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  glimpse 
of  a  slight  female  figure,  tripping 
along  before  him.  She  was  alone ; 
and  her  slender  form  and  white  dra- 
pery, flitting  like  a  spirit  among  the 
ruined  walls,  had  awakened  a  more 
than  common  degree  of  interest  in  the 
mind  of  our  soldier,  when  he  obser- 
ved her  suddenly  start—a  scream  is- 
sued fi-om  her  lips,  and  she  fled  in 
evident  afiVight ;  while,  darting  from 
the  arch  of  a  ruin  on  the  left,  a  young 
man  in  the  Georgian  dress  pursued, 
■aeiced,  and  sought  to  drag  her  along 
to  the  spot  from  whence  ne  had  is- 
sued. 

'  Peter,  whose  firank  snd  honest  na- 
ture revolted  from  all  such  outrage, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  town 
given  up  to  pillage,  or  a  village  to  mi- 
fitary  punishment,  lost  not  a  moment 
in  rushing  forwsrd  to  assist  the  as- 
saulted female ;  nor  was  his  aid  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  as  he  reached  the 
archway,  the  ruffian,  a  powerful  fel- 
low, had  caught  up  the  shrieking  girl 
.IB  his  arms,  and  was.  just  making  his 
way  through  an  opposite  door,  beyond 
which  another  man,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance, seemed  ready  to  receive  her. 
'<  Villain  1  what  are  you  about  ?" 
exclaimed  Starofsky ;  "  let  that  wo- 
man go."  But  the  man  only  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  stifle  her  cries,  and  to 
reach  the  doorway;  and  he  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  Peter,  think- 
ing deeds  better  than  words  in  such  a 
case,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  girdle, 
and  fordbly  drawn  him  back.    "  Let 

So  that  girl,  you  scoundrel ! — ^put  her 
own,  I  say,  or  take  the  consequence. 
Who  are  you,  who  dare  to  seize  upon 
women  in  the  streets  of  Teflis,  uke 
your  wild  Lesghee  or  Tchercassian 
robbers  ?"  And  with  these  words  he 
grasped  the  hatchet  which,  with  other 
tools,  he  carried  over  his  shoulders.— 


'*  Who  am  I,  villain  ?— best  make  off 
yourself,  or  vou  shall  soon  know  that 
to  your  cost,  retorted  the  fellow,  gri- 
ping to  the  handle  of  his  eummeh* 
with  one  hand,  yet  stiU  straining  the 
struggling  girl  to  his  breast  with  the 
other,  and  giving  a  shrill  calL  Peter, 
who  heard  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loet ; 
afraid  of  injuring  Uie  person  of  the 
girl,  he  did  not  dare  to  strike  her  r*- 
visher,  but  seizing  hold  of  the  am 
which  held  her,  he  gave  it  so  violent 
a  wrench,  that  she  slipped  struggling 
to  the  ground,  while,  at  the  same  tinae, 
he  stood  prepared  against  any  assault 
on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  At  this 
moment  the  bright  cummeh  gleamed 
in  the  eyes  of  SUrofsky,  but  before  it 
could  descend,  his  own  hatchet  w4B 
dashed  in  the  ruffian's  forehead,  and 
he  ftU  with  a  fearful  groan  to  the 
earth. 

The  girl  now  springing  to  her  feet, 
dung  to  her  dehverer  with  convulsive 
earnestness,    while    Starofsky   stood 
with  his  bloody  weapon  ready  to  receive 
the  next  who  mignt  approach-    But 
the  single  attendant  who  appeared  at 
the  signal,  dismayed  no  doubt  by  the 
fate  of  his  master,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  our  soldier,  wito  the 
female  he  had  rescued,  gazing  upon 
the  body  of  her  intended  ravisher. 
The  Georgian  fur  cap,  which  hither* 
to  had  shrouded  his  face,  had  now 
fallen  off;  and  the  countenance,  youth- 
ful and  handsome,  but  fesrfully  dis* 
torted,  and  pale  as  death,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  a  ghastly  wound 
on  the  left  brow,  lay  bathed  in  the 
full  light  of  a  brilliant  moon.    The 
glance  was  little  more  than  moment- 
ary, yet  that  pale  and  striking  coun- 
tenance, all  writhen  as  it  was  with  the 
fierce  malignity  which  fillcti  its  mas« 
ter's  soul  at  the  moment  when  he  fell« 
sunk  deep  in  the  mind  of  Starofsky; 
long  did  its  cold  and  vengeful  eye 
glare  unon  him  in  his  dreams,  and 
haunt  his  couch  like  a   nightmare. 
His  conscience  acquitted  him  of  guilt; 
and  he  felt  that  to  have  acted  other* 
wise  than  as  he  did,  was  impossible.  Yet 
the  remembrance  of  that  ghastly  face 
lay  for  many  a  day  upon  his  htart  like 
a  foreboding  of  evil,  which  no  mental 
effort  could  shake  off. 
The  approach  of  voices  and  of  foot- 


*  Or  Qeoigian  dagger. 
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ateps  nmaed  Steofliky  from  his  mo- 
mentary  reverie.  ''  Thi«  is  no  place 
fiyr  u8  to  sUy  in,  young  woman/^said 
he.  *'  Tell  me  who  you  are>  and  where 
you  live  ?  "Wliither  would  you  go  ?«- 
We  must  leave  that  wretchra  fellow— 
Come,  come  along  at  once."-—''  God 
be  merciful  to  me ! "  ezdaimed  a 
gentle,  trembling  voice.  '*  Alaa  1 1  am 
£)et — I  know  not  where  to  go. — My 
father  and  mother  have  left  me !— -1 
lingered  for  a  moment  behind  them 
among  these  ruins,  and  lost  sight  of 
them.  — ''  How  is  this?  When  did 
you  quit  them?"—''  But  an  instant 
aso— just  before  that  wicked  man  rush« 
S  out  upon  me — and  I  know  not 
which  way  they  have  gone."—"  But 
where  do  they  sUy  ?"  resumed  Peter, 
as  they  left  the  spot  where  the  ren- 
counter had  taken  place ;  "  for  I  can- 
not remain  absent  from  my  quarters 
much  longer."-— "Oh,  we  are  strangers 
in  Teflis.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we 
stay ;— but  oh,  blessed  St  Gregory ! 
what  do  I  hear !— it  is  my  father's 
voice  I"  An  elderly  man  and  woman 
now  appeared,  turning  a  comer  dose 
by,  and  calling  out,  "  Shushan  I  Shu- 
snan,  dear !  where  are  you?" — "  Here, 
dearest  father,  here !"  cried  the  girl, 
bounding  like  a  fawn  towards  them. 
"  But  who  is  this  ?— Hath  he  insult- 
ed thee,  child  ?— Villain,  why  did  you 
molestmydaughter?"— "Oholdlhold, 
mv  father !  he  is  no  villain — It  is  he 
wno  saved  me— saved  your  daughter 
from  a  wretch  who  attempted  to  carry 
her  off."—"  Carry  you  off,  child !  Who 
dared  attempt  such  an  outrage?"—- 
"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  rephed  the 
girl ;  "  but  he's  dead,  I  fear,  whoever 
Be  may  be.  This  good  man  struck 
him  down  in  defending  me." — "  Come, 
come,  friend,"  interrupted  Peter ;  "  we 
cannot  stay  to  examine  him— we  must 
leave  this  place ;  it  is  dangerous.- 
Take  your  oaugfater  home.  I  will  ac- 
company you,  and  tell  ye  the  whole 
story  as  we  go." 

The  old  man  still  eyed  him  doubt- 
ingly,  and  started  as  he  taw  the  bloody 
hatdiet  in  Staroftky's  band.  "  Fear 
not,  my  friend,"  said  the  latter.  "  I 
swear,  by  t^e  blessed  Virgin,  and  St 
Nicholas  to  boot,  your  daughter  is 
right.  I  am  honest."-"  Oh,  he  is  I 
he  is !"  exclaimed  the  girl ;  "  for  God* 
sake  let  us  leave  this  place.    Theymay 


return."—"  Let  us  go,  then,  in  God's 
name,"  said  the  father.  "  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Teflis,  and  I  live  for  the 
present  at  the  house  of  Khojah  Sh*- 
toor,  the  silk  merchant,  near  the  great 
caravanserai.  Come  with  me  thiSier  ; 
if  you  have,  in  truth,  saved  my  daugh- 
ter's honour,  you  will  not  find  me  un« 
grateful"  For  the  old  man,  with  the 
cautious  obstinacy  of  age  and  expe« 
rienoe,  seemed  to  cling  to  bis  doubts, 
till,  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  girl  re- 
lated all  that  nad  paned, — ^ho  w  &e  had 
lost  them  by  lingering  behind  to  ad« 
just  some  part  of  her  dress ;  how  the 
ruffian  haa  rushed  upon  and  laid  hold 
of  her ;  and  how  Peter  had  risk^  his 
own  life  to  rescue  her, — ^his  coldness 
and  hesitation  graduallv  disappeared, 
and  he  frankly  bestowea  an  old  man's 
blessing  on  the  brave  fellow  who  had 
saved  his  only  daughter.    . 

They  soon  reached  the  silk  meiu 
chant's  house ;  when  the  old  man,  ha« 
ving  introduced  the  Russian  soldier  to 
Khqjah  Shatoor,  informing  him,  at  die 
same  time,  of  all  that  had  passed,  they 
both  vied  with  each  other  in  loadiiu; 
him,  not  with  thanks  alone,  but  wi£ 
more  solid  proofs  of  their  ^ood- will,  in 
the  shape  of  money  and  fair  gifts.  But 
Peter  was  no  mercenary  knave.  "  Nay, 
father,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  their  libe- 
ral offers,  "  it  surely  is  but  the  duty 
of  everv  Christian  man  to  assist  a  wo- 
man wnen  he  sees  her  in  distress.  I 
want  no  reward  for  that;  but,  if  you 
really  insist  upon  it,  I  have  no  manner 
of  objection  to  mend  the  poor  fare  of  a 
soldier  sometimes  by  your  hospitality, 
or  even  to  make  use  of  this  handsome 
Yarpoonchee,*  to  cover  me  in  the  eold 
hea?y  rains  of  this.dimate.  But  I 
don't  want  your  money ;  it  would  on« 
ly  bring  me  into  scrapes,  and  tempt  me 
Co  play  the  fool  with  your  Georaiaii 
wine  and  Georgian  girls ;  and  I  den't 
quite  like  to  be  paid  so  high  for  doing 
nothing.  Besides,  who  knows,  perhaps 
you  may  be  as  poor  as  I  am  rayaeif-- 
and  God  forbid  I  should  fatten  on  a 
poor  man's  pittance." — "  My  son,"  re- 
plied the  father,  "  your  honest,  dis* 
mterested  generosity  is  as  great  as  your 
manly  courage ;  but  do  not  fear  to  put 
me  to  inconvenience  by  accepting  what 
I  do  most  willingly  and  earnestly  offia^ 
in  gratitude  for  the  great  service  you 
have  rendered  me.    I  am  only  an  Ai^ 


*  A  rough  sad  shaggy  doak,  worn  in  Georgia  by  all  ranks. 
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mentan  fanner,  it  is  true ;  but  Uioagh 
we  farmen  do  not  care  to  shew  the 
depth  of  our  purses  to  every  khan  or 
governor  who  mav  wish  to  have  a 
squeeze  at  them,  depend  upon  it,  we 
seldom  want  a  pose  against  the  day  of 
need,  or  for  the  use  of  our  famiues. 
Take  these  ten  ducats ;  I  can  afibrd 
them  without  any  difficultv,  and  a  re- 
ibsal  will  distress  me  mucn.  I  live  a 
good  way  from  hence.  My  village  is 
in  a  little  valley,  not  far  from  Kar 
£cclis8ia  ;  and  if  the  fortune  of  war 
should  ever  bring  you  to  join  your 
comrades  at  that  station,  as  will  most 
probably  be  the  case,  be  sure  to  find 
out  Goorgeen  Boordeeck  of  Khoshan- 
loo,  and  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  Teflis ;  but  come  and 
see  the  Kbojah  and  me  when  dutv 
pennits  you.  — "  Well,  father,  this  is 
more  than  I  bargained  for  in  my  day's 
woik;  but,  as  you  will  have  it,  I 
thank  you.  God  bless  you  and  your 
pretty  daughter.  May  you  live  a  hap- 
py life  at  Khoshanloo.  They  say  it's 
a  wild  time  you  have  of  it  in  that 
quarter ;  but  if  ever  I  join  the  troops 
were,  you  shall  see  Peter  Starofsky. ' 

Peter  did  not  neglect  to  visit  his 
friend  Goorgeen  and  the  merchant 
■Shatoor  freauently  before  the  former 
quitted  Teflts ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  look 
after  the  sweet  little  Shushan,  whose 
li^t  fairy  form,  large  dark  lucid  eyes, 
small  ruby  mouth,  and  peach-like 
complexion,  seen  for  a  moment  as  she 
replaced  the  veil  which  the  rude  touch 
oif  the  ruffian  had  disordered,  had 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  sprightly  soldier  than  he  was 
aware  of  at  the  time ;  and  the  little 
maiden,  moved  thereto,  no  doubt,  bv 
ffratitude,  would  peep,  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest,  through  the  open- 
ings of  her  veil,  at  the  manly  person  of 
her  deliverer;  nay,  sometimes,  per- 
haps through  forgetfulness,  she  would 
make  her  appearance  without  that  en- 
vious screen,  the  lower  part  of  her 
countenance  alone  covered  by  the 
handkerchief  worn  by  her  countrywo- 
men ;  and  thus  she  would  remain  in  a 
oomer,  gazing  upon  the  good  Peter, 
until  Aeir  eyes  by  chance  meeting, 
with'a  start  and  a  blush  away  wouhl 
she  trip,  and  disappear  in  a  twinkUng. 

At  last,  Goorgeen,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  quitted  Teflis,  not  without 
repeating  their  cordial  invitation  to 
Starofsky,  in  case  he  should  ever  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khoshanloo. 
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Khojah  Shatoor  shewed  every  dispo- 
sition to  contimie  his  kindness  after 
their  departure ;  but  Starofsky  did  not 
remain  long  to  profit  by  it,  for  a  sap* 
ply  of  troops  being  required  to  fill  np 
the  chasms  constantly  made  in  the 
ranks  of  every  Russian  corps  by  dis- 
ease and  fatigue,  he,  with  many  others, 
was  sent  into  Sheerwsn,  from  whence, 
in  the  course  of  service,  be  at  lengUi 
came  to  be  quartered  at  Kar  Ecdissic. 

The  lapse  of  time,  and  hard  datr, 
had  somewhat  dulled  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  our  soldier's  Teflis  adven- 
tures. The  scene  of  the  scuffle,  and 
its  fearful  catastrophe,  had  ceased,  in 
some  degree,  to  haunt  his  dreams;  the 
remembrance  of  old  Goorgeen  and  bis 
friend  Shatoor,  with  their  good  cheer 
and  occasional  presents,  occurred  less 
frequentlv  ;  and  even  the  fairy  love- 
liness of  tne  young  Shushan,  after  three 
changeful  years  of  a  soldier's  life,  more 
seldom  rose,  like  a  bright  vision,  on  his 
solitary  watch  or  his  homely  couch. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  at 
Kar  Ecclissia,  when  the  nameof  Kh(K 
shanloo,  mentioned  in  conversation^ 
brought  to  his  mind  the  recollection  of 
his  friend,  whose  habitation  it  wa?. 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  my  old 
friend  Goorgeen,"  thought  he— '<  Now 
we  shall  see  if  he  be  as  good  a  fellow 
at  home  as  he  was  at  Tefiis,  and  re- 
members an  old  acquaintance Shu* 

shan,  too— hah !— a  pretty  sweet  girl 
she  was.    How  the  little  fairy  must 

be  grown  !— I  wonder  if ^'    But 

what  the  subject  of  Peter's  wonder  was 
does  not  appear;  for  the  dnim  beat,  and 
parades  are  things  which  soldiers  must 
attend  to. 

During  the  evening  muster,  while 
the  men  were  standing  at  ease  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  eyes  of  Starofsky  were 
wandering  listlessly  over  the  bystand- 
ers, by  chance  they  fell  upon  a  figure 
and  a  countenance  which  strongly  ar- 
rested his  attention.  The  person  was 
of  lofty  stature,  and  wore  tne  undress 
of  an  officer ;  the  insignia  of  several 
orders  hung  from  a  button- hole  at  his 
breast;  his  countenance,  so  far  as 
might  be  seen,  was  of  noble  character, 
but  it  wore  a  dark,  brooding  scowl, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  by 
the  shadow  of  a  huge  fur  cap,  which 
concealed  many  of  the  features,  and 
partially  obscured  the  whole.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  partial  eclipse,  it 
brought  to  the  mmd  of  our  fritnd 
Peter  a  vague  recollection  of  some* 
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thin^  he  had  seen  elsewhere — shadowy 
and  udUtinct,  like  a  scarce  remember- 
ed dream.  He  strove  to  arrange  hia 
ideas,  and  trace  the  association  which 
this  figure  had  conjured  up  in  his 
mind ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  sensations  which 
it  had  excited  in  his  mind.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  started,  as  an  obscure  and 
wild  idea  flashed  across  his  brain — 
but  it  was  too  extravagant  A  Rua* 
dan  officer  ? — ^how  absurd  !  besides, 
fiad  he  not  seen  ? — ^psha ! — it  was  im- 
possible. Still  hh  eye  sought  this  mys- 
terious figure;  and  once  he  thought 
thedeep>set  eye  was  fixed,  with  search- 
ing earnestness,  upon  himself.  But  its 
glance  was  quickly  withdrawn ;  and 
when  the  parade  was  dismissed,  the 
stranger  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But 
the  impression,  thus  strangely  given, 
dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Starofsky,  and 
awakened  a  train  of  recollections  which 
he  would  willingly  have  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence, 
dxir  soldier  obtained  leave  to  visit  his 
friend  Goorgeen  and  his  family  at  Kho* 
shanloo.      The  village  was  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Kar  Ecclls- 
aia,  in  a  glen,  through  which  a  clear 
and  copious  stream  ran  tumultuously 
to  meet  the  Bembeck.     The  rocky 
promontory  on  which  it  stood  was 
washed  on  three  of  its  sides  by  the 
waters  of  the  stream,  and  sprinkled 
with  oak  copse  wood,  interspersed  with 
a  few  trees  of  greater  magnitude.  The 
houses,  half- buried  in  the  unequal 
rocky  surface,  studded    the  jutting 
point  of  this  promontory,  while,  rising 
m  terraced  succession  upon  the  hiU 
behind,  lay  great  part  of  the  viUage 
cultivation.    Mountains,  of  bold,  ma- 
jestic forms,  some  green  even  to  their 
summits,  others  covered  with  thick 
forests,  rose  on  either  side  the  glen, 
which  retreated  deep  into  their  bosom. 
Starofsky,  who  had  not  quitted  Kar 
Ecclissia  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  ap- 
proached this  village  earlv  on  a  lovely 
autumnal  night,  when  tne  moon  was 
shining  with  intense  brilliancy,  from 
a  cloudless  heaven  of  softened  splen- 
dour, on  the  rich  yellow  harvest  which 
lay  in  waving  profusion  around,  part 
already  reaped,  and  part  ripe  for  the 
sickle.  The  road,  which  for  some  dis- 
tance had  foUowed  the  course  of  the 
stream,   now   began   to  ascend   the 
height  upon  which  the  village  stood. 
Below,  the  stream,  fringed  with  wood, 
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was  seen  glittering  in  the  moonbeams, 
as  it  rippled  over  rock  and  shingle, 
from  pool  to  rapid.  A  rocky  zigzag 
path  led  down  the  point  a{  the  pro- 
montory, to  a  deep  pool,  edged  by  a 
beach  of  fine  sand.  Here  Uie  cattle 
were  watered,  and  here  too  did  Uie 
young  girls  of  the  village  come  to  wash 
their  clothes,  or  to  draw  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  From  this  point, 
many  devious  paths,  formed  as  much 
by  cattle  as  by  the  foot  of  man,  led  up- 
wards through  the  copsewood  which 
covered  the  ascent  to  the  main  road  ; 
these  formed  short  cuts  to  the  village 
for  those  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
but  were  im^iassable  to  a  stranger,  who 
could  only  reach  it  by  the  more  circui- 
tous regular  approacn. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
already  retired,  after  the  labour  of  the 
day,  to  the  comforts  of  their  own  fire- 
sides ;  yet  even  at  this  late  hour  Starof- 
sky could  discern  the  white  garments 
of  more  than  one  female  form,  glitter- 
ing in  the  moonshine  as  they  flitted 
from  house  to  house,  or  ascended  and 
descended  from  the  watering-place* 
No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  unless  it 
were  the  lowing  of  a  cow  impatient  to 
be  milked  from  a  neighbouring  pen, 
the  occasional  sharp  hirk  of  a  watch- 
dog, or  the  still  less  frequent  shout  of 
some  villager  returning  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  calling  to  his  comrades.  All 
lay  steeped  in  the  deep  yet  bright  tran- 
quillity of  arich  autumnal  night.  Even 
tne  uncultivated  heart  of  tlie  rude 
Russian  soldier  was  moved  by  the 
lovely  scene,  and  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  enjoy  the  unwonted  delight 
which  arose  in  his  soul. 

While  yet  he  stood  thus  gazing,  a 
piercing  shriek  burst  upon  the  silence 
— it  came  from  the  pool  below  the  vil- 
lage— the  shrieks  were  repeated  and 
re-echoed  from  many  voices ;  the  mur- 
mur of  a  tumult  arose,  and  Starofsky 
could  distinguish  the  forms  of  severu 
females  hastily  ascending  the  promon- 
tory to  the  village.  The  rapid  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  was  now  added  to  the 
sounds  which  broke  the  quietness  of  the 
scene,  and  in  a  few  moments  our  sol- 
dier could  discern  the  forms  of  more 
than  one  mounted  man  making  rapid 
way  through  the  copse,  along  one  of 
the  paths  above  described.  Convinced 
that  some  villainy  was  on  foot,  Starof- 
sky moved  swiftly,  but  silently  for- 
ward, to  intercept  the  horsemen  at  the 
point  where  they  must  join  the  road. 
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The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
from  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sian horse  rendered  it  necessary  for 
every  traveller  to  be  well-armed.  Ac- 
cordingly Peter  carried  his  musket 
with  him  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so. 
The  shrieks  still  rung  upon  the  air^ 
but  in  a  smothered  tone^  as  if  force  was 
made  use  of  to  silence  the  sufierer ; 
presently  a  white  fluttering  object 
could  be  seen  approaching  through 
the  foliage.  It  was  the  garments  of  a 
female  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  horse- 
maUy  whose  form,  with  that  of  his 
steedy  were  now  plainly  distin^ish- 
able.  The  adventure  in  the  ruins  at 
Teflis^  just  three  years  before^  recurred 
to  Starofsky's  mind  as  he  steadily 
watched  their  movements,  resolving 
that  this  horseman  should  be  his  ob- 
ject— when,  as  if  the  struggles  of  the 
captive  had  partially  shaken  off  the 
constraint  in  which  she  was  held,  she 
suddenly  burst  into  another  full  and 

Eierdng  shriek,  calling  loudly  for 
elp,  in  the  name  of  Si  the  saints. 
Heavens  \  that  voice — was  it  a  dream  ? 
—could  he  be  mistaken  ?  Oh  no— it 
was,  it  must  be  her !  *'  Stop,  villain ! 
—stop,  ruffian !"  exclaimed  he,  rush- 
ing; headlong  towards  the  horseman, 
whose  steed  was  just  gaining  the  open 
road ;  **  release  your  prey,  or  you  die 
upon  the  spot  I" — "  Hah  ! — what, 
again  ?  infernal  miscreant !  Out  of  my 
way,  or  I  send  you  straight  to  hell — 
begone !— What,  hoi  Essuff  Massek ! 
cut  that  villain  down — at  him,  fellows 
—do  ye  hear?"  Just  at  that  moment 
one  of  the  two  attendants,  galloping 
up  the  hill  at  hid  master's  call,  burst 
upon  the  path,  and  whirling  his  sword 
aioft,  spurred  right  against  Starofsky ; 
—but  the  bullet  from  the  soldi^s 
musket  was  swifter  even  than  his 
thundering  approach— he  received  it 
in  his  heart,  and  springing  upwards, 
fell  dead  under  his  horse  s  feet,  just  as 
that  of  his  master,  startled  by  the  close 
report,  reared,  and,  unaided  oy  its  em- 
barrassed rider,  fell  backwards, — and 
horse  and  man,  with  the  captive  in  his 
arms,  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

Heedlesaof  every  other  object,  Sta- 
rofsky flew  to  the  female,  who,  stunned 
by  the  frieht  and  fall,  lay  senseless,  but 
fortunately  unentangled  either  with 
the  struggling  horse  or  its  rider.  He 
raised  her  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
called  upon  her  to  speak  to  him,  and 
sought  to  awaken  her  to  consciousness. 
But  the  approach  of  another  horseman 
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recalled  him  to  the  recollection  of  bis 
dangerous  position ;  so,  standing  orer 
the  still  senseless  girl,  he  quickly  re- 
loaded his  piece,  wnile  the  horseman 
flew  to  assist  his  master,  whom  he  soon 
freed  from  the  fallen  horse,  and  raised 
upon  his  feet  "  Stand  off,  if  ye  love 
your  lives]"  shouted  Starofsky,  now 
prepared  to  receive  them.  "  Villains ! 
if  ye  be  wise,  leave  the  place:— but 
hark !  the  village  is  alarmed — ^pleiise 
God,  ye  shall  suffer  for  your  mis- 
deeds I" 

*'  Miscreant!  fool!  madman!"  at- 
tered  a  deep  and  furious  voice — *'  what 
devil  tempts  thee  thus  to  thwart  me  ? 
Twice  hast  thou  come  between  me  and 
mj  prey;— but  mark  me — my  time 
will  come ;  a  sure  and  deep  revenge  will 
soon  be  mine."  As  the  baffled  robber 
muttered  these  words  through  his  set 
teeth,  his  bare  head,  exposed  to  the 
beams  of  the  moon,  fixed  the  gaze  of 
the  astonished  Staxofsky— it  was  the 
face  of  the  ruffian  whom  he  had  struck 
down  in  the  ruin  at  Teflis ! — and  on 
the  left  brow  might  still  be  seen  the 

Ssh  which  his  hand  bad  inflicted 
ere,  not  indeed,  as  then,  streaming 
with  blood,  but  seamed  and  ghastly, 
adding  deeper  horror  to  the  malignant 
scowl  of  his  savage  though  handsome 
countenance. 

The  shouts  of  the  alarmed  vUlagcra 
were  by  this  time  heard  approaching — 
lights  were  streaming  through  the 
place,  and  the  trampling  of  feet  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  horse  of  the 
robber  had  been  prepared  by  his  ser- 
vant, who  now  urged  him  to  be  gone 
— and  as  he  turned  to  mount,  Starof- 
sky observed  that  his  right  arm  huqg 
useless  at  his  side — ^it  had  been  broken 
in  the  fall,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  little  molestation  which  our  soldier 
had  met  with  from  his  opponents. 
Seizing  the  mane  with  his  left  hand, 
the  ruffian  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  seated  there,  than 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  he 
discharged  it  full  at  Starofsky— 
"  Take  that  in  earnest  of  vengeance  1" 
said  he,  and  dashing  his  stirrups  in  his 
horse's  flanks,  the  animal  sprung  at 
full  gallop  along  the  path.  Tne  report 
of  Starofsky's  musket  instantly  follow* 
ed ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  action, 
and  the  uncertain  light,  probably 
troubled  his  aim,  and  the  two  robbers, 
roaster  and  roan,  continuing  their  ra- 
pid course,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Starofsky  now  threw  down  his  arms;, 
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aad  had  once  more  niied  the  yet  in* 
aenaible  female,  when  aevecal  of  the 
▼illagen  made  their  appearance  from 
the  copsewood.  Upon  seeing  a  man 
holding  a  female  m  hia  arms^  they 
mahed  forward  to  secure  him,  shout- 
ing "  Thief!  villain  1"  and  all  sorts  of 
opinrohrious  terms,  and  calling  out  to 
their  companions  that  they  had  found 
thcrobhera.  '' Hold,  hold !"  exclaim* 
ed  Starofsky  in  return  ;  "  commit  no 
▼iolence.  I  am  no  thief;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  driven  off  the  thieves, 
mnd  rescued  your  daughter."-*''  You 
rescued  her^hoh !  a  likely  story,  truly 
—and  who  are  you  ?  Come,  brothers, 
do  not  listen  to  his  fair  words — down 
with  the  villain !  down  with  him !" 
Thus  shouted  some,  while  others^  less 
kash,  called  aloud  to  let  him  be  heard. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  stood  in 
imminent  hazard  of  being  roughly 
handled,  had  he  not  still  held  the  fe- 
male firmly  in  his  arms,  and  they 
feared,  in  assailing  him,  to  injure  her. 
"  Stay  yet,"  cried  he,  once  more ;  "  if 
there  be  among  you  one  Goorgeen 
Boordeeck,  let  him  apnroach — ^it  is 
Peter  Starofsky  who  calls."  A  voice 
was  now  heard  approaching,  which 
Peter  well  knew ;  and  the  crowd  fell 
back  to  permit  old  Goorgeen  to  come 
near.  StiU  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed,  the  old  man  wildly  demanded 
what  had  become  of  his  child,  when 
Peter  stepped  forward.  "  Old  friend," 
said  he,  "  receive  your  daughter  once 
more  from  the  hands  of  Starofsky, 
who  has  happily  been  in  time  again  to 
rescue  her  from  danger ;  speak  a  word, 
too,  to  these  honest  fellows,  who  seem 
still  very  well  disposed  to  tear  me  in 
pieces."  With  these  words,  and  slight- 
ly clasping  the  now  reviving  girl  for 
a  moment  to  his  breast,  he  placed  her 
in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

It  was  indeed  Shushan,  the  little 
Shushan  he  had  loved  as  a  pretty 
young  girl — ^whom  three  years  had 
turned  into  a  lovely  young  woman — 
whom  he  had  a  second  time  rescued 
from  the  same  villain  that  had  once 
before  attempted  to  gain  violent  pos- 
session of  her  person, — it  was  she 
whom  he  had  pressed  to  his  breast, 
held  in  his  arms,  and  now  parted  with 
only  to  those  of  her  father. 

He  might  have  continued  his  ha- 
rangue still  longer,  but  the  old  man 
scarcely  heard  him.  Terror-struck  at 
the  report  which  had  reached  him 
from  her  flying  companions^  that  his 
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daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  horse* 
men,  and  bewildered  with  the  tumult 
and  heat  of  the  pursuit, — the  sudden, 
though  joyftil  surprise,  of  having  hi< 
child  ratored  to  him  thus  iioex- 
pectedly,  and  almost  miraculously, 
overpowered  his  senses,  and  he  stood 
as  if  stupified,  scarcely  supporting  his 
daughter,  who  now  recovermg  herself, 
and  looking  round  at  the  crowd  and 
the  lights,  turned  hastily  from  them, 
clasped  her  father  round  the  neck,  and 
cried  out  in  accents  of  terror,  "  Oh 
mv  father !  save  me,  save  me  i"  The 
villagers  now  bustled  about  the  father 
and  daughter,  tendering  them  assist* 
ance,  and  confounding  them  still  more 
by  their  reports  of  all  they  had  seen 
and  heard.  By  their  account,  whole 
bands  of  robbers  had  been  driven  ofi^ 
after  much  skirmishing  and  sharp 
firing,  and  one  prisoner  had  been 
taken — for  they  still  looked  with,  sus- 
picion upon  Peter,  who,  wholly  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  was 
scarcely  aware  that  they  had  seized 
him.  But  he  now  shook  off  those 
who  held  him,  and  once  more  address* 
ed  Goorgeen.  "  Speak,  old  friend—- 
recover  your  senses — see,  your  daugh* 
ter's  safe— do  you  not  yet  remember  the 
voice  of  Starofsky  i*"— •"  Starofsky  I" 
half  shrieked  the  daughter;  "  ah! 
then  it  was  not  a  dream-*it  was  hia 
own  voice  I  heard — Oh,  Starofsky,  was 
it  then  you  who  snatched  me  from 
that  fearful  man  ?"  enquired  she  eager* 
ly,  in  accents  that  betrayed  both  in* 
terest  and  tenderness.  "  Yes,  sweet 
Shushan,  it  was  indeed  your  old  friend 
Starofsky — ^always  happy  when  he  can 
render  you  a  serviice." — '*  O,  I  thought 
that  just  before  the  terrible  crash,  a 
voice  familiar  to  me  called  upon  the 
villain  who  had  seized  me ;  but  then 
came  thundering  sounds  and  flashes 
of  fire,  and  my  bead  reeled — I  heard 
no  more,  and  thought  all  was  onlv  a 
hideous  vision : — where  am  I  now  .^  -r- 
"  In  your  father's  arms,  dearest  child," 
exclaimed  old  Goorgeen,  now  some* 
what  come  to  himself;  "  and  God 
bless  your  brave  deliverer,  my  honest, 
true,  and  well- beloved  Starofsky  ;"— 
and  the  old  man  pressing  forward, 
while  his  daughter  still  dung  about 
him,  threw  his  arms  around  the  sol- 
dier, who  was  thus  once  more  brought 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  lovely 
and  now  blushing  Shushan.  The 
villagers,  who  began  at  length  to  per* 
ceive  that  Starofsky  was  neither  to 
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be  torn  to  pieces,  nor  hanged  on  the 
spot,  gathered  around  them  with  loud 
shouts,  and  all  proceeded  to  the  Til- 
lage. 

''  May  the  blessing  of  God  and  St 
Gregory  ever  follow  you,  my  dear 
StarofsKy !  welcome,  most  welcome,  to 
us  once  more,  who  now  a  second  time 
owe  to  you  more  Uian  the  life  of  our 
daughter;  a  woful  family  we  had 
been  this  night,  but  for  you ;" — and 
again  old  Goorgeen  embraced  our  sol- 
dier, kissing  him  thrice  on  each  cheek. 
*'  Ay,  Grod  bless  him  indeed,"  echoed 
the  mother,  while  she  held  her  still 
panting  daughter  to  her  heart ;  "  and 
may  he  never  have  a  sore  heart  that 
has  gladdened  ours  this  night." — '*  But 
what  means  this?  which  of  you  is 
hurt?"  interrupted  the  father,  start* 
ing  at  the  sight  of  his  own  clothes, 
which  were  stained  with  blood ;  "  Oh 
Grod,  my  child,  you  are  wounded! 
where,  where  is  she  hurt,"—"  Me ! 
not  I,  father,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  a 
little  sore  and  weU  shaken  I  am,  in- 
deed, for  that  was  a  fearful  fall,  but 
I  feel  no  hurt— My  God !  it  itf  Starof- 
sky/'  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale. 
''  Oh,  they  have  killed  him  !  see  now 
he  bleeds!"  It  was  in  truth  from 
the  person  of  Peter  that  both  father 
and  daughter  had  received  their  bloody 
stains;  and  the  lights  shewed,  that 
the  arm  of  his  grey  surtout  was  deeply 
ensanguined,  while  spots  of  the  same 
hue  were  scattered  over  all  his  clothes : 
and  now  he  first  recollected,  that  when 
the  ruffians  fired  at  him  as  they  re- 
treated, he  had  been  sensible  of  a 
alight  shock  in  his  left  arm.  An  ex- 
amination instantly  took  place^  and  to 
the  relief  of  aU  present,  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  the  pistol  bullet  which  had 
Serforated  his  clothes,  had  merely  in- 
icted  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  his 
arm ;  but  the  agitation  and  anxiety 
of  the  lovely  Shushan  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  our  soldier,  and  awaken- 
ed in  his  breast  an  interest  more  lively 
and  tender  than  he  had  any  idea  of  at 
the  time. 

And  now  came  enquiries  and  expla- 
nations. The  villagers,  when  first 
they  heard  the  alarm,  concluded  that 
it  arose  from  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
Persians,  whose  frontier  was  close  by ; 
and  this  report  was  confirmed  by  some 
of  the  girls  who  first  took  to  flight. 
But  one  or  two  of  those  who  were 
along  with  the  daughter  of  Goorgeen, 
at  the  moment  when  two  men  darted 
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from  the  wood  and  seised  her,  dedm- 
red  that  the  fellows  did  not  wear  the 
Persian  dress,  but  had  Georgian  tu- 
nics and  caps,  and  that  they  saw  none 
but  these  three ;  upon  which  the  vil- 
lagers, taking  courage,  had,  at  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  their  elder 
Goorgeen,  seized  on  whatever  weapons 
they  could  find,  and  sallied  out  in  pur- 
suit. "  But  who  this  determmed 
marauder  can  be,  who  now  has  twice 
made  my  daughter  the  object  of  his 
lawless  enterprise,"  said  old  Groorgeen 
to  himself,  as  the  subject  underwent  the 
customary  comments  and  discasBioii, 
**  I  cannot  even  guess." — "Unless,"  in- 
terrupted one  of  his  sons,  "  it  may  be 
some  desperado  from  the  Turkish  tribes 
in  the  heights  of  Shuragil;  their  chiefs 
like  well  at  times  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
our  poor  Armenian  girls  for  the  harems 
of  Uieir  pashas."—"  By  St  Nicholas! 
I  forgot,  replied  Peter,  "  one  of  the 
fellows  carries  a  mark  of  mine  which 
I  think  he'll  scarce  lose,  or  carry 
from  the  spot  I  broii^ht  down  one 
of  them,  and  he  lay  still  enough; 
we  never  thought  of  him  in  our 
haste ;  you  should  move  the  body,  at 
least,  from  the  road,  my  friends — it 
must  not  lie  there  all  night" — "  By 
the  arm  of  St  Gregory  !  he  is  in  the 
right,"  replied  the  old  man ;  *.'  £van- 
nes,  take  one  or  two  more  with  you, 
and  look  after  this  dead  miscreant-^ 
let  us  see  whom  he  belongs  to,  and  let 
the  body  be  properly  disposed  of." 
Evannes  went  accordingly,  but  re- 
turned after  a  short  while,  declaring 
that  they  had  found  a  pool  of  blood 
just  where  the  fray  had  taken  place, 
but  that  all  other  traces  of  the  body 
had  vanished.  It  was  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  ruffians  had  been  more 
numerous  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
or  that,  dreading  the  discovery,  the 
unhurt  attendant  had  returned  to  re- 
move the  body  of  their  comrade,  after 
the  villagers  had  left  the  spot. 

Our  soldier  remained,  for  the  period 
of  his  leave,  with  Goorgeen  and  his 
family,  who,  now  more  than  ever 
charmed  with  his  frank  honesty  and 
good*  humour,  were  never  weary  of 
loading  him  with  kindness.  Perhaps 
the  prudent  Goorgeen,  placed  as  his 
family  was  so  near  a  large  Russian 
station,  snd  not  far  from  the  hostile 
frontier,  was  not  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  friend  in  a  Rus- 
sian soldier  high  in  favour  with  his 
officers.    Starofsky,  on  his  side,  grati* 
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fied  as  he  was  with  the  cordial  boapi- 
tality  he' experienced  from  the  old 
people,  became  hourly  more  faacinated 
with  the  beauty  of  the  daughter ;  and 
she,  full  of  gratitude,  and  perhaps 
something  of  a  warmer  sentiment,  to 
her  preserver,  lost  gradually  much  of 
that  ezcessiYe  reserve  and  timidity 
which  characterises  the  young  females 
of  Armenia,  and  treated  him  with  the 
frank,  artless  familiarity  due  to  one  of 
the  family. 

Time  passed  on;  our  soldier  re« 
ptured,  as  frequently  as  duty  permit- 
ted,  to  Khoshanloo,  and  a  fuller  op«i 
portunity  of  cultivating  the  good  graces 
of  his  friends  in  that  place  was  soon 
afibrded  him ;  for  it  so  happened,  that 
the  village  of  Khoshanloo  was  select- 
ed  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  outpost  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Persians  in  that 
quarter,  and  Peter,  among  others,  was 
sent,  by  favour  of  his  officers,  to  assist 
in  constructing  it.  Thus  placed  with- 
in the  immediate  influenceof  the  lovely 
Shushan'a  charms,  and  growing  daily 
in  favour  with  her  parents,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  tnat  his  heart  be- 
came irrevocably  devoted  to  the  gentle 
being  whose  liberty  and  honour  he 
had  twice  been  the  means  of  preser- 
ving, and  who  evinced  her  sense  of  the 
obligation  by  the  most  confiding  kind- 
ness, if  not  avowed  afiection,  for  her 
brave  deliverer. 

Their  mutual  attachment  became, 
indeed,  soon  too  obvious  for  conceal- 
ment ;  but  no  concealment  was  medi- 
tated. That  a  substantial  Armenian 
farmer  should  consent  to  the  union  of 
his  daughter  with  a  poor  Russian 
private  soldier,  was  a  consummation 
scarcely  to  be  contemplated  under  or- 
dinary circumstances ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  events  which  bad  intro- 
duced our  soldier  to  the  famil  v  of  the 
Armenian  elder,  and  which  had  ac- 
companied the  continuance  of  their 
-acquaintance,  was  such  as  in  a  great 
degree  to  level  distinctions.  Goorgeen 
was  a  rich  man  for  his  station  in  life, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  forbid 
the  hope  of  procuring,  in  due  time, 
Starofsky's  discharge  from  the  Russian 
army,  when  he  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  Khoshanloo,  and 
share  the  comfort  and  prosperity  which 
it  enjoyed.  The  speculations  of  the 
parties  concerned  had  not,  it  is  true, 
assumed  a  shape  so  positive  as  to  be 
thus  openly  discussed,  but  such  was 


the  nature  of  their  private  cogitations, 
in  which  the  father  apparently  had 
his  share ;  at  all  events,  he  Ucitly,  if 
not  avowedly,  encouraged  the  attach- 
ment, and  Staiofsky,  happy  and  com* 
fortable  among  them,  pressed  for  no 
explanation  which  might  by  possibility 
have  awakened  him  from  his  dream  of 
delight 

But  the  day  at  length  arrived,  when, 
their  duty  being  executed,  the  party 
were  recalled  from  Khoshanloo,  and 
Starofsky,  forced  to  quit  his  comfort- 
able quarters  and  his  mistress  toge« 
ther,  returned  to  his  duty  at  the  sta« 
tion ;  nor  was  this  unpleasant  change, 
and  the  severer  service  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  only  vex- 
ations he  was  doomed  to  experience. 
It  was  but  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival 
at  Kar  Ecdissia,  while  crossing  a  corner 
of  the  parade-ground  before  Uie  gene-* 
ral's  quarters,  Uiat  he  observed,  among 
the  crowd  of  individuals  who  were 
moving  about  upon  it,  the  same  officer 
whose  appearance  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention soon  after  his  first  arrival  at 
the  station.  He  wore  the  same  undress 
uniform— the  same  fur  cap  covered 
his  head,  and  overshadowed  nis  face— 
the  same  orders  hung  at  his  bresst-^ 
but  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling.  A 
strange  undefinable  sensation  of  dis- 
like arose  in  the  mind  of  our  soldier 
at  the  sight  of  this  man ;  but  how  was 
this  feeling  increased,  when,  the  sha* 
dowy  cap  being  thrown  back  by  a  sud« 
den  motion  of  the  head,  he  saw  gla* 
ring  on  him  from  beneath  it,  the  fierce 
eye  and  ominous  scowl  of  the  ruffian 
whom  his  arm  had  struck  down  at 
Teflis,  whose  wicked  career  he  had  ar« 
rested  at  Khoshanloo,  and  from  whose 
unhallowed  grasp  he  had  twice  torn 
his  dear  Shushan!  There  were  the 
lofty  malignant  features,  and  the  deep- 
set  evil  eye,  which  had  dwelt  so  long 
and  painfully  upon  his  memory — and 
on  the  brow  was  impressed  the  red 
ghastly  scar,  distorting  the  left  side  of 
his  countenance,  but  usually  concealed 
by  his  large  fur  cap. 

Starofsky  stoodstupified  with  amaze* 
ment.  This  robber,  then,  was  a  Ru8« 
sian  officer.  The  man  who  had  twice 
fdbniously  assaulted  a  helpless  female 
was  his  superior — might  one  day  have 
him  under  his  direct  command.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought,  k&he  stood 
rooted  to  the  ground,  still  gazing  on 
his  newly  discovered  enemy,  the  latter, 
throwing  on  him  a  withering  look  of 
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hatred  and  exultation^  passed  him  by, 
and  disappeared. 

Long  did  our  soldier  muse  upon  this 
most  painful  and  startling  diBC0Ter|r> 
and  anxiously  did  he  debate  within 
himself  the  course  best  to  be  pursued 
in  consequence ; — whether  it  would  be 
moat  prudent  to  inform  his  superiors 
of  every  fact  within  his  knowledge^ 
and  thus  endeavour  to  bring  a  robber 
and  malefactor  to  justice  for  his  mis- 
deeds ;  or  to  watch  his  motions  silent- 
ly>  and  await  the  fitting  moment,  when 
circumstsnces  might  tend  to  support 
such  accusations  as  he  might  incline 
to  prefer.  At  length  he  resolved  upon 
the  latter  course ;  for  he  reflected,  that 
however  positive  he  might  himself  be 
with  regard  to  the  man's  identity, 
there  were  no  other  witnesses  to  prove 
either  that  or  the  facts  which  must  be 
stated.  And  how,  without  such  evi« 
deuce,  could  he  hope  to  prevail  against 
a  superior,  however  criminal?  Where* 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  re* 
main  silent,  the  very  dread  of  what 
he  could  disclose  mignt  prove  a  whole- 
some restraint  upon  this  evil-minded 
person,  while  he  could  put  the  family 
at  Khoshanloo  upon  their  guard,  so  as 
that  any  possible  attempt  at  further 
outrage  might  be  baffled  by  proper 
caution.  Such  were  his  calculations; 
but  little  did  he  know  the  man  he  had 
io  deal  with. 

>  Upon  enquiry,  Starofsky  discovered 
he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  although  by  birth 
the  son  of  a  Eahetian  chief  of  some  con- 
sequence, to  conciliate  whose  friendly 
offices  the  government  had  bestowed 
upon  his  son  the  rank  of  captain  in  a 
corps  employed  in  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence some  refractory  tribes  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  districts.  A  portion 
of  this  corps  had  been  withdrawn,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  force  at  heui- 
quarters,  and  the  young  Teh— — ky 
had  arrived  along  with  them.  He  bore 
the  character  of  being  a  wild,  redcless, 
unprincipled  youth,  but  bold  and  da- 
ring, and  his  excesses  were  overlooked 
in  favour  of  these  useful  qualities,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  father's  po- 
litical influence.  Such  information 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  calm 
the  mind  of  our  soldier,  who  discover- 
ed in  it  much  cause  of  apprehension 
on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  his  friends ;  nor  did  any  long  time 
elapse  before  the  first  part  of  his  fore- 
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bodings  was  realized,  for  he  felt  him* 
■elf  become  the  victim  of  a  tnm.  of 
petty  persecutions,  which  at  first  were 
only  levelled  at  his  comfort,  but  whidi 
soon  aimed  more  decidedly  at  his  utter 
ruin.  Snares  Were  laid  to  entrap  bira 
into  petty  breaches  of  discipline,  while 
informers  were  always  found  upon  the 
watch  to  make  these  errors  the  subjeets 
of  complaint,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment; insidious  attacks  were  made 
upon  his  character,  and,  without  any 
cause  that  he  was  aware  of,  he  found 
himself  waning  in  favour  with  his  of* 
fioers  and  comrades.  It  is  true,  that 
the  frank  and  manly  manner  in  which 
he  acknowledged  his  errors,  and  sub* 
mitted  to  their  due  punishment ;  or 
rebutted  such  false  accusations  as  were 
brought  against  him,  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  removing  such  evil  impres- 
sions from  the  minds  of  those  officers 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  favourite ; 
but,  after  all,  the  Russian  soldier  is 
little  better  than  a  slave,— <with  the 
non-commissioned  officers  he  may  be 
on  familiar  terms  enough,  but  the  dis- 
tance which  subsists  between  him  and 
his  commissioned  and  icuristocratic  su- 
periors, leaves  but  few  opportunities 
for  maintaining  that  kindly  inter- 
course, and  mutual  confidence,  whidi 
form  the  most  powerful  bond  of  uni* 
on  between  an  officer  and  his  men^ 
Thus  Starofsky,  possessing  no  ade- 
quate means  for  opposing  the  insidi- 
ous attacks  of  his  enemies,  felthimeelf 
gradually  losing  the  somewhat  favour- 
able position  he  had  hitherto  occupied 
in  the  esteem  of  his  superion. 

That  all  this  evil  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  agency  of  Teh ^ky,  our 

soldier  saw  clearly  enough ;  but,  crafty 
and  circumspect,  as  well  as  malicious 
and  unprincipled,  that  young  man  had 
laid  his  plans  too  cautiously  to  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  detection,  and 
his  unfortunate  victim  could  only  re- 
double his  attention  to  all  pointacf 
duty,  and  his  vigilance  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy.  Starofdcy's  cap- 
tain alone  held  out  against  these  un- 
favourable impressions;  he  had  o1>> 
served  the  young  man's  behaviour  in 
situations  requiring  discretion  and  up- 
rightness, as  well  as  courage,  and  al- 
though occasional  slight  breaches  of 
military  discipline  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge,  they  were  not  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  mace  the  recollection  of  perse- 
vering good  conduct  and  steadineM 
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under  tryimr  circumstanced^  or  to  in- 
duce this  officer  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  proteg^. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  that  system  of  persecution  by 
which  the  life  of  Starofsky  was  ren- 
dered miserable^  and  more  than  once 
placed  in  great  jeopardy.  His  mali« 
dous  and  indefatigable  foe  had  8ur« 
rounded  him  with  an  influence  which 

goisoned  the  minds  of  others  towards 
iro^  and  threw  a  false  and  evil  light 
upon  every  thing  he  did ;  yet  siill  the 
intrinsic  goodness  and  steady  upright- 
ness of  the  young  soldier  were  for  a 
long  time  sufficient  to  preserve  him 
from  the  worst  ^ects  of  the  snares  that 
were  set  in  his  path.  But  measures  so  ■ 
slow  and  uncertain  in  their  operation 
did  not  suit  the  designs  of  his  enemy  ; 
more  powerful  engines  were  required- 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  his  yictim^ 
and  these  were  at  length  employed. 

Tfie  spring  was  now  advanced^ 
and  military  operations,  which  for 
some  months  had  been  discontinu- 
ed, were  now  resumed.  The  strict  at- 
tention to  duty,  and  general  circum- 
spection, whicn  he  found  it  indispen- 
sable to  practise,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  against  the  designs  of  his  ene« 
mies,  together  with  the  severity  of  thd 
weather,  had  prevented  Starofsky  from 
visiting  his  friends  at  Khoshanloo  for 
some  time  past ;  but  at  length  he  had 
obtained  permission  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  there,  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of 
setting  out,  when,  to  his  amazemenC 
and  horror,  he  was  arrested  in  his  bar- 
rack by  a  corporal's  guard,  who  had 
mrders,  they  said,  to  carry  him  instant- 
ly before  the  assembled  officers  of  his 
regiment,  to  answer  against  a  charge 
of  the  most  serious  description.  Ut- 
terly unconscious  as  the  poor  fellow 
was  of  any  just  cause  for  this  arrest, 
which  he  nad  no  hesitation  in  attri- 
buting to  the  machinations  of  his  per- 
severing enemy,  his  heart,  wearied  out 
with  unceasing  persecution,  sunk  with- 
in him  at  this  unexpected  blow, — and 
a  feeling  of  alarm  which  he  could  not 
control  agitated  him  powerfully,  as, 
with  arms  firmly  bound  behind  his 
Iwck,  they  led  him  to  the  place  where 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  assisted  by 
others  of  high  rank,  were  assembled 
to  examine  him. 


The  grave  solemnity  which  prevail- 
ed in  court  when  he  entered,  would 
alone  have  convinced  him  that  the 
charge  against  him  must  be  of  the 
heaviest  nature ;  but  his  worst  anti- 
cipations were  exceeded,  and  his  hor- 
ror and  amaaement  rose  to  their  height, 
when  he  found  himself  accused  of 
holding  treasonable  correspondence 
with  toe  enemy,  and  of  inviting  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  Sirdar*  of  £ri- 
van  to  make  an  attempt  upon  certain 
villages  and  outposts  belonging  to  the 
Russians,  left,  as  he  was  stated  to  have 
declared,  defenceless,  the  parties  and 
picquets  which  had  occupied  them  ha- 
ving lately  been  withdrawn.  Starofsky 
stood  thunderstruck. 

"  Merciful  God !"  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, ''is  it  I,  Peter  Starofsky, 
who  am  accused  of  corresponding  with 
the  Persians  ? — I,  who  love  my  coun- 
try so  dearly — who  hate  its  enemies 
—who  have  fought  with  the  vile  Per- 
sians, and  would  give  every  drop  of 
my  blood  to  dri?e  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  !  It  is  false !  I  swear  by 
the  Virgin — ^utterly  false !  But  where 
are  your  proofs  ? — Who  are  my  accu- 
sers ?  Let  me  see  them,  that  I  mav 
answer,  and  spurn  the  wicked  charge. 

"  That,"  said  the  president,  grave- 
ly, ^  you  shall  have  full  opportunity 
to  do.  Let  Captain  Tch-^ky  come 
forward :" — and  the  countenance  of 
Starofsky  fell,  and  his  face  grew  pale 
with  alarm  and  disgust,  as  his  bitter 
enemy  advanced  thus  publicly  against 
him.  This  change  of  countenance  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  members  of 
the  courtrmartial,  and  it  obviously 
created  an  impression  to  the  disad-* 
vantage  of  the  prisoner. 

Teh— ky  now  sUted  to  the  court, 
that  being  put  in  command  of  a  de« 
tachment,  from  which  picquets  and 
TOtrols  were  sent  out  to  observe  the 
Persian  outposts,  two  of  his  people 
had  fallen  in  with  a  man  in  the  Ar- 
menian dress,  but  who  was  in  fact  a 
Persian  spy,  employed  by  the  Sirdar 
of  Erivan  in  obtaimng  intelligence  of 
the  Russian  movements.  This  man 
had  resisted,  he  said,  so  obstinately, 
that  his  people  were  unable  to  take 
him  aHve ;  but  upon  his  person,  after 
he  was  killed,  they  found  letters  ad« 
dressed  to  the  prisoner,  obviously  re«* 
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_^_^  I  from  the  latter.  These 

.etten  were  now  produced.  They 
bore  a  seal  and  superscription^  which 
purported  to  be  that  of  a  Persian  officer, 
commanding  a  body  of  troops  at  Aber- 
aun ;  and  tbey  referred  to  previous  oom- 
municatioDB>  in  conformity  with  which, 
he,  the  said  officer,  agreed  to  send  a 
party  to  attack,  certain  posts  and  vil- 
lages specified  as  being  without  de« 
fence.  The  authenticity  of  these  do- 
cuments was  supported,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  production  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  found,  as  was  declared,  after 
bis  arrest,  among  the  few  articles  of 
property  which  Starofsky  possessed, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
letter  from  tne  same  officer,  written 
in  the  same  tone  and  upon  the  same 
subject.  Both  of  these  papers  made 
allusion  to  the  rewards  which  the  pri- 
soner was  to  receive  from  the  prince, 
so  soon  as  his  engagements  should  be 
performed,  and  that  he  should  appear 
m  person  to  claim  them.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  by  the  evidence  of  an  at- 
tendant of  Teh— ky's,  who  being  pro- 
duced, declared  that  he  had  seen  the 
prisoner  more  than  once  in  communi- 
cation with  a  person,  whose  appear- 
ance agreed  with  the  description  of 
the  spy;  that  these  communications 
were  generally  held  at  night,  with 
every  appearance  of  caution  and  mys- 
tery, which  had  so  strongly  awakened 
bis  suspicions,  that  he  had  informed 
his  master  of  the  circumstance,  and 
received  his  orders  to  watch  the  pri- 
soner closely,— a  course  which  he  had 
accordingly  adopted,  and  which  had 
enabled  him  to  speak  confidently  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined upon  the  part  of  the  accuser ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  is  contained  in 
what  has  been  given  above.  Starof- 
sky, on  his  part,  taken  completely  off 
his  guard,  hud  little  to  reply,  beyond 
a  solemn  and  most  earnest  denial  of 
ibe  charge  in  all  its  parts.  He  had  no 
evidence  to  produce  in  his  own  fayour 
—he  could  only  appeal  to  his  conduct 
in  general,  in  corroboration  of  his  in- 
nocence. But  he  conceived  it  to  be 
but  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  others, 
to  show  how  much  cause  he  had  to 
suspect,  nay,  openly  to  charge,  his  ac- 
cuser of  evil  intentions  with  regard  to 
himself,  and  atrocious  guilt  towards 
his  friends.  He,  therefore,  having 
craved  the  indulgence  of  the  couit. 


related  every  particular  of  his  ren* 
contres  with  Teh— ky,  both  at  Teflis 
and  at  Khoehanloo,  solemnly  assert-  , 
ing-that  he  was  too  confident  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
twice  prevented  from. destroying  the. 
peace  of  a  whole  family,  with  his  pre-  , 
sent  accuser,  to  admit  of  the  most  dis- 
tant chance  of  a  mistake.    But  when . 
desired  to  bring  forward  the  proof  of 
all  he  had  stated,  as  well  as  to  fimish 
some  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
allied  identity,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  he  possessed  no  proof  beyond . 
his  own  confident  assurance  of  the 
fact ;  but  submitted,  that  the  facts  he 
had  stated  were  scarcely  of  a  nature  to 
admit  of  further  proof ;  that  although 
the  old  man's  daughter  had  assuredly 
been  twice  assaulted  by  the  ruffian, 
she  was  on  neither  occasion  in  a  con- 
dition to  recognise  his  person;  and 
that  not  one  of  her  family  had  been, 
nigh  her  at  the  time,  or  had  witnessed 
any  part  of  the  transaction — thus  their 
evidence,  could  he  have  submitted  it, 
would  be  of  no  value.  The  information 
he  had  thus  laid  against  his  accuser,  in- 
stead of  benefiting  his  cause,  certainly 
appeared  to  have  done  it  an  injury ; 
for  the  attempt  of  thus  turning  the 
tables  against  nis  opponent  and  supe- 
rior by  a  tale  improbable  in  itself,  and 
unsupported  by  any  sort  of  proof, 
created  an  unfavourable  feeling  to* 
wards  him  in  the  mind  of  his  judges. 
His  captain,  indeed,  with  a  steadiness 
of  gooa-will  which  did  him  credit,  and 
which  called  forth  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  unfortunate 
Starofsky,  exerted  himself  to  counte- 
nance and  support  him  throughout 
the  whole  examination,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  declare,  that  the  evidence, 
however  plausible,  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
of  a  crime  so  totally  inconsistent  with 
his  former  good  conduct  and  known 
loyalty.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  court,  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prisoner's  communica- 
tions concerning  Captain  Teh— ky, 
and  earnestly  solicited  some  delay  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  in  order 
to  give  the  prisoner  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  proving  his  innocence,  and  the 
truth  of  his  story.    But  his  benevo- 
lent efforts  were  in  vain.  The  feeling, 
and  no  doubt  the  conviction,  of  the 
other  members  of  the  court,  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
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Captain  P       ^    It  was  also  deemed 
expedient^  at  the  commenoement  of  a 
campaign,  to  make  a  severe  example 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequenoe, 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  similar 
acts  of  treason.    Accordingly,  after  a 
long  and  warm  debate,  the  court  found 
•the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
executed  on  the  following  day,  accord- 
ing  to  the  forms  of  military  justice. 
'    Poor  Starofsky  listened  to  this  ten- 
tence  with  mingled  emotions  of  asto- 
nishment and  indignation.    His  feel- 
ings, as  an  honest  soldier  and  faithful 
aubject,  were  sorely  outraged;  and 
although  his  native  courage,  and  ha- 
bits of  military  submission,  disposed 
him  to  look  without  terror  upon  his 
approaching  fate,  he  could  not  reflect 
upon  the  signal  injustice  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  victim,  and  upon  all  the 
hopes  of  happiness  which  were  thus 
snatched  from  him,  without  poignant 
mortification  and  distress. 
-    In  this  condition,  with  his  hands 
manacled  like  the  vilest  of  criminals, 
he  was  taken  to  his  prison,  where,  a 
sentry  being  stationed  over  him,  he 
was  left  to  his  own  meditations  for  the 
night — ^which  was  to  be  his  last ;  and 
it  may  easily  be.  concluded  that  these 
were  not  of  the  most  pleasing  descrip- 
tion :  for  although  the  image  of  his 
dear  and  lovely  Snushan  was  still  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  the  thought  that 
ne  would  no  more  behold  her  filled 
his  soul  with  the  bitterest  anguish: 
—then  would  the  recollection  of  his 
cruel  enemy's  successful  machinations 
dart  through  his  brain,  and  sting  him 
almost  to  madness.    Sleep  could  not 
visit  him  in  such  a  frame  of  mind ; 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  night 
he  lay  ruminating  on  his  approaching 
fate,  disturbed  only  by  the  monoto- 
nous tread  and  occasional  challenge  of 
the  sentinel,  as  he  traversed  the  allot- 
ted space  in  front  of  the  prison  door. 
This  prison  was  an  old  guard-house, 
built  of  wooden  logs,  in  no  very  suffi- 
cient state  of  repair,  situated  on  one 
side  of  the  paraae^ground,in  full  view 
of  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters, 
and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  small 
declivity  which  overlooked  the  village; 
a  pathway,  leading  from  the  latter  to 
the  cantonment,  passed  on. one  side, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  building. 

It  might  have  been  about  an  hour 
before  midnight,  and  after  silence  had 
for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  whole 


station,  when  the  prisoner  heard  the 
sentinel  challenge^  An  answer  was 
given;  one  Question  produced,  as  it 
seemed,  another;  the  surly  tone  in 
which  the  first  queries  of  tne  sentry, 
and  his  order  to  keep  at  a  distance, 
had  been  given,  was  now  exchanged 
for  a  more  placid  voice,  and  this  soon 
relaxed  into  something  like  a  smother- 
ed laugh.  Other  voices  now  joined  in 
the  conversation,  among  which,  al- 
though they  all  spoke  in  an  under-key, 
Starofsky  imagined  he  could  recognise 
some  not  unfamiliar  to  his  ear.  As  he 
continued  to  listen  with  new  interest 
to  this  dialogue,  our  soldier  was  sUrt- 
led  by  another  noise  at  the  back  of  his 
prison,  subdued,  indeed,  and  low,  but 
which  sounded,  as  he  thought,  like  the  * 
cautious  and  constrained  efforts  of  some 
one  working  at  the  foundations  of  his 
prison,  and  endeavouring  to  shake  its 
wall,  without  producing  a  noise  loud 
enough  to  attract  notice.  Whatever 
the  object  of  such  a  proceeding  roighC 
be,  Starofsky  saw  no  good  reason  for 
interrupting  it,  by  giving  the  alarm. 
It  was  improbable  that  the  intention 
of  those  so  employed  could  be  inimi- 
cal to  him.  Condemned  to  die  upon 
the  morrow,  what  worse  evil  cpuld  his 
worst  enemy  propose  to  inflict  ?  any 
change  in  his  condition  must  be  for 
the  better:  perhaps  a  lurking  gleam 
of  hope — that  lignt,  so  ever  ready  to 
dawn  upon  and  to  beguile  the  human 
breast— even  then  arose  in  hu  secret 
heart,  and  confirmed  his  resolution  to 
wait  the  event  in  silence. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  this 
wav,  when  the  noise  suddenly  ceased ; 
in  half  a  minute  more,  three  distinct 
taps  on  the  wall  were  given,  as  if  to 
excite  the  prisoner's  attention,  and  a 
voice,  proceeding  as  it  seemed  from  a 
chink  in  the  wall,  pronounced  these 
words  in  a  low  clear  tone,  and  in  the 
Armenian  tongue : — "  Prisoner  t  sleep 
not  to-night — be  cautious  and  vin- 
lant,  and  two  hours  after  midni^t 
hope  for  aid."  All  was  then  still ;  even 
the  voices  of  the  sentry  and  his  com- 
panions had  ceased.  At  midnight  the 
guard  was  relieved ;  and  the  new  sen- 
try, left  alone,  commenced  his  measu- 
red pace  before  the  guard- house,  hum- 
ming at  the  same  time  one  of  his  coun- 
try airs.  But  he  was  not  long  left  to 
his  solitary  meditations.  The  same 
voices  which  had  accosted  his  prede- 
cessor, now  attracted  his  own  notice. 
Tlie  diallenge  was  given,  the  voicea 
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replied,  the  aeniry  was  fiaciliecly  and 
the  conversation  reeonimenoed  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  bad  done  on  the 
former  occasion ;  laughing  and  talking 
went  on  in  front,-— and  the  same  si- 
lent but  earnest  operations  in  rear  of 
tbe  guard-house.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore the  effects  of  that  labour  became 
apparent.  A  log  forming  the  foUnda* 
Hon  of  the  wall,  was  seen  by  Starof* 
sky  to  move — a  portion  of  the  floor 
fdd  in,  as  if  it  had  been  undermined 
— an  arm  appeared  enlarging  the  aper- 
ture, until  it  became  of  size  sufficient 
to  admit  the  body  of  a  man— a  head 
and  shoulders  now  ascended,  scarcdy 
visible  in  the  gloom — "  Peter  1"  utter- 
ed the  same  low  voice,  which  Starof- 
sky  now  recognised  as  that  of  Evan- 
nes,  the  son  of  old  Goorgeen — "  Delay 
not,  Peter ;  your  life  is  at  stake— fol- 
low me  through  this  hole,  and  you  are 
at  liberty — ^be  quick !  time  is  precious— 
a  moment  may  ruin  us  all  1"—''  Evan- 
nes!  is  it  possible? — ^have  you  risk- 
ed your  life  ?— and  for  me !"— *»  Hush ! 
—yes— no  words,  but  follow  me."— 
*^  Alas,  I  cannot,  I  am  manacled ;  be- 
sides, how  can  I  desert  my  colours— 
my  regiment!  fietter  to  be  shot — to 
be  flogged  to  death  than  that ! — I  can- 
not go  with  you." — "  Foolish  man  I 
what  would  ^ou  do?  would  you  throw 
away  your  life  and  character  to  boot  ? 
Your  enemy  prevails  for  the  season ; 
the  star  of  your  fate  is  clouded,  but 
the  doud  will  disperse ;  if  you  live, 
better  days  may  come— if  you  die  like 
a  malefactor  to-morrow,  life,  name, 
and  every  thing,  are  lost,  without  hope 
of  recovery."— "  That  is  true  indeed," 
said  Peter ;  '^  I  would  fain  try,  me- 
thinks,  and  trust  to  the  future  to  clear 
my  good  name — but  these  shackles ! 
I  am  powerless." — "  Psha!  never 
mind  tnem — here,  lie  down  thus— 
place  yourself  close  to  this  opening- 
aid  me  as  much  as  you  are  able,  and 
I  warrant  we  get  you  through— so." 
•—The  head  and  snoulders  of  Evan- 
nes  disappeared,  and  were  replai^  by 
those  of  Peter,  who,  embarrassed 
though  he  was  by  his  manacles,  con- 
trived to  assume  a  position  above  the 
aperture  favourable  to  the  efibrts  of 
bis  friend ;  and  the  powerful  arms  of 
Evannes,  seizing  hold  of  his  collar, 
pulled  him  downward  by  main  foree. 
The  struggle  was  severe,  and  more 
than  once,  the  sufieriugs  of  Starofsky 
forced  a  smothered  groan  from  his  lips, 
while  the  other  almost  despaired  of 
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draggingthe  fettered  body  oflus friend 
through  the  untoward  gap.  But  life 
or  death  lay  .upon  their  effiyrts,  and 
perseverance  does  wonders ;  the  earth 
•  by  degrees  gave  way ;  another  log  wn 
partially  displaced,  and  Evannes  had 
the  satisfaction  at  length  to  see  the 
body  of  Starofsky,  half  suffocated  in* 
deed,  and  sorely  bruised,  but  without 
material  ii\jury,  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  prison. 

"  Now,  for  the  love  of  God,  exert 
yourself,  my  friend,  without  delay," 
whispered  Evannes  earnestly;  ''here, 
take  a  mouthful  of  this  brandy;  it  wffl 
give  you  strength. '  The  bewildered 
Starofsky  mechanically  complied ;  the 
fresh  air  and  the  spirits  together  did 
wonders  in  revivinghim.  ''  I  can  stand 
now,  I  think,"  said  he — "  ay,  and  run 
too." — *'  Ah  I  but  there  must  be  no 
running  yet.  See  you  the  top  of  yon 
height  there  ?  We  must  gain  that  un- 
noticed, and  place  it  between  us  and 
the  range  of  sentries  around  the  sta- 
tion—we  should  otherwise  draw  their 
fire,  and  most  probably  be  instantly 
taken.  Follow,  and  do  as  you  see  me 
do."  Laying  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  Evannes  now  moved 
cautiously  forward  upon  all  fours,  ta«i 
king  advantage  of  every  inequidity  in 
the  ground  to  cover  himself  from  view, 
like  a  cat  stealing  upon  its  prey.  Sta- 
rofsky attempted  to  do  the  same,  but 
his  manacled  hands  were  sadly  in  his 
way.  He  grovelled  on  his  breast- 
half  raised,  and  then  threw  himself 
forward,  but  scarce  made  any  way, 
and  was  almost  in  despair  at  his  slow 
progress.  "  I  cannot  get  on  this  way," 
whispered  he ;  *'  I  must  get  upon  my 
feet.'— "No,  no!"  replied  Evannes 
earnestly,  but  in  tones  as  low ;  *'  taJce 
courage— see,  we  have  not  twenty 
yards  to  go.  See,  throw  your  arms, 
manacles  and  all,  over  my  back,  and 
attend  only  to  your  feet — I  will  drag 
you  along,  only  keep  up  your  spirits ; 
and  in  this  painful  manner  did  Uiey 
proceed  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
Suddenly  the  voices  before  the  prison 
became  silent,  and  the  sentry's  step 
was  heard.  The  two  friends  lay  flat 
upon  the  ground,  and  held  their  breath. 
The  sentry  challenged — wasanswo^ed 
—the  dash  of  arms  was  heard—''  It 
is  the  officer  of  the  night  going  his 
rounds,"  whispered  Starofsky;  "if 
he  enters  the  cell,  we  aro  lost ;" — but 
afler  a  few  words  another  faint  clash 
was  heard,  and  footsteps  departing; 
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after  which  the  lentry  resamed  his 
accustomed  pace. 

A  minute  or  two  of  fturtber  exer^ 
tion  now  brought  Starofsky  and  his 
iriend  to  the  lip  of  the  hollow  which 
OYerlooked  a  part  of  the  Tillage.  "  Now 
follow  as  fast  as  you  like^"  said  Evaft- 
nesy  rising,  and  rapidly,  but  noi8eles9- 
ly  and  with  caution,  descending  by  a 
path  which  wound  downward  to  the 
river  bank.  But  he  turned  from  the 
regular  ford  to  which  it  led — "  Not 
here ;  we  cannot  cross  here/'  continued 
Evannes ;  "  we  should  be  seen  by  the 
sentries  on  the  bank  above — this  way 
"-follow  me  this  way/' — and  gliding 
behind  aA  old  enclosure,  he  made  his 
way  at  the  same  swift  pace  along  some 
brushwood  on  the  bank,  to  a  turn  of 
the  stream  considerably  farther  down. 
^'  This  is  the  place/'  observed  Evan« 
nes; "  here  we  may  cross  without  dan- 
ger, for  no  one  dreams  of  looking  af- 
ter this  deep  pool — the  fords  are  all 
watched.  Trust  to  me — lean  upon 
me — I  will  convey  you  safely  across/' 
The  pool  was  deep  enough,  in  truth. 
At'  the  first  step  Evannes  was  up  to 
the  breast;  but  he  stood  firm,  and 
supported  the  fettered  Starofsky,  so 
that  the  plunge  might  not  be  heard. 
The  bottom  was  rough  with  shelving 
rocks,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
serve their  footing ;  and  before  they 
had  made  three  steps,  Evannes  had 
to  swim,  supporting  his  embarrassed 
Mend.  At  length,  however,  they  reach- 
ed the  further  shore,  and  scrambled  up 
the  bank.  "  By  the  blessing  of  holy 
Saint  Gregory/  said  Evannes,"  I  hope 
we  may  call  ourselves  safe.  The  horses 
are  dose  by,  and  we  shall  need  them 
—feet  alone  would  serve  us  but  little 
stead  now."  He  led  the  way  to  a 
patch  of  copsewood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, where  thev  found  a  man  hold- 
ing two  horses,  who  seemed  impatient- 
ly waiting  their  arrivaL  "  Oh,  Evan- 
nes, is  it  you  ?  we  thought  you  must 
have  failed,  and  were  taken  perhaps. 
Thank  God,  you  are  come ;  my  father 
was  in  an  agony,  and  would  stay  here 
no  longer ;  ne  went  to  see  what  had 
happened -^but  hold,  here  he  comes." 
It  was  indeed  old  Goorgeen,  who  ar- 
rived in  great  agitation,  and  who,  up- 
on seeing  Starofsky,  uttered  a  fervent 
ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  and  fell 
upon  his  neck.  "  Oh,  my  son,  my 
son !"  cried  he,  in  hurried  accents ; 
**  thank  Heaven  and  the  Virgin,  jrou 
are  restored  to  ui^bat  this  is  no  tune 
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for  delay— quick,  quick— the  hammer 
and  pincers — take  off  these  vile  fetters, 
and  let  us  be  gone^they  must  soon  be 
alarmed— let  us  be  gone !"  Willing 
hands  make  short  work— Starofsky's 
manacles  were  speedily  wrenched  off 
at  the  expense  of  some  small  portion 
of  cuticle;  he  was  instantly  mounted 
upon  a  horse,  the  old  man  got  upon 
another,  desired  Peter  to  follow  him 
close,  and  without  any  further  expla- 
nation, off  they  set  at  speed  towards 
the  village,  lea?ing  the  rest  to  follow 
as  they  might. 

Buried  in  the  most  secret  crvpt  of 
old  Goorgeen's  habitation,  which  con- 
tained more  accommodation  beneath 
its  roof,  than  its  exterior  gave  reason 
to  expect,  Starofsky,  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  the  softest  felts,  was  mini- 
stered unto  by  all  the  family  of  his 
worthy  host,  and  not  with  least  ten- 
derness by  his  gentle  mistress,  who 
had  long  since  learned  to  conduct  hex- 
self  towards  him  with  the  perfect  fa- 
miliarity of  a  sister.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  by  which  his  release 
had  been  effected.  It  appeared  that 
one  of  Goorgeen's  sons,  coming  to  Kar 
Ecdissia  on  business,  had  heard  by 
chance  of  Starofsky's  arrest.  The 
young  man  lost  no  time  in  acquaint- 
ing his  father  with  the  circumstance, 
who  on  his  part,  much  alarmed,  had 
immediately  hastened  with  two  others  ' 
of  his  family  to  the  station,  in  order 
to  render  such  assistance  to  his  friend 
as  might  lie  in  his  power.  His  horror 
may  w  imagined  wnen  he  learned  that 
Starofskv  had  not  only  been  arrested, 
but  triea  and  condemned  to  death,— 
and  then  lay  fettered  and  imprisoned 
until  the  following  day,  wnen  the 
execution  was  intended  to  take  place 
with  all  due  military  fprm. 

But  Goorgeen,  although  amazed  and 
shocked,  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
assisting  his  friend.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  no  hopes  of  pardon  remain* 
ed,  his  next  object  was  to  discover  the 

Elace  of  his  confinement,  after  which 
e  held  a  consultation  with  his  sons 
and  one  sure  friend  in  the  village,  and 
with  their  assistance  contrived  the  bold 
scheme  which  was  to  liberate  the  man 
who  had  twice  saved  his  own  child. 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fondness 
of  the  Russian  soldiers  for  good  bran- 
dy, a  liquor  which  the  Armenians 
have  the  art  of  making  in  perfection, 
he  diiqpatched  one  of  his  sons  along 
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with  a  nephew  of  his  friend  todirert 
the  sentry's  attention  from  his  charge 
i— to  enter  into  oonyersation>  and^  by 
plying  him  with  abundance  of  this 
mourite  0Qrdial«  to  oonfose  his  intel- 
lects^  so  Uiat  he  shonld  not  discover 
the  operations  carried  on  in  rear  of  the 
guard-house  for  liberating  his  prison- 
er.  But  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  operations  could  be  oom« 
pleted  within  the  term  of  any  one  sen- 
try's  watch,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
voung  men  should  withdraw  before 
.the  relief  took  place,  and  return  again 
to  play  the  same  game  with  the  sucoeed-i 
ing  sentinel.  The  result  of  these  ope- 
rations has  been  seen ;  and  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  nepligenoe  too 
common  among  the  Russian  guards, 
their  success  will  not  appear  surpri- 
sing. 

With  regard  to  plans  for  the  future, 
the  family  were  as  much  at  a  loss  what 
to  propose,  as  Starofsky  himself.  To 
evade  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  mi« 
litary  authorities^  in  a  country  entirely 
under  their  sway,  and  pervaded  in  aU 
quartersbydetachmentsof  their  troops, 
appeared  a  hopeless  proposal ;  nor  did 
a  temporary  retreat  into  either  the 
Turkish  or  the  Persian  territories  af- 
ford a  much  better  chance  of  personal 
safety,  even  if  our  soldier  could  have 
consented  to  a  measure  which  would 
give  a  better  colour  to  the  false  accu- 
sations  under  which  he  at  the  moment 
suffered — ^for  stUl  he  cherished  a  hope 
that  his  innocence  might  yet  be  esta- 
blished, and  that,  through  the  favour 
of  his  friendly  captain,  he  might  reco- 
•  ver  his  good  name  and  position  among 
his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  sacrifice 
this  hope  to  any  dubious  prospect  of 
personal  safety.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  decided  on  at  the  time,  except 
that  he  should  remain  where  he  was 
in  strict  concealment,  until  pursuit 
should  be  past,  and  afterwards  act  as 
circumstaneea  might  indicate^ 

His  confinement  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
The  day  elapsed  without  any  event  of 
consequence;  and  in  the  evening,  seve- 
ral of  the  fiimily  assembled  in  Starof- 
sky's  hiding-place,  to  while  away  the 
heavy,  anxious  hours.  One  by  one 
they  had  dropped  ofi^  and  retired  to 
thev  several  dormitories,  leaving  with 
him  Evannes  alone ;  and  they  two  were 
talking  over  the  past,  and  trying  to 
paint  the  future  in  brighter  hoes  than 
were  warranted  by  the  cloudy  aspect 
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of  the  praaenty  when  a  diatant  aooDd 
fixed  at  onoe  the  attention  of  both—* 
low,  continued,  rumbling  noise,  steal* 
inp  gradually  ufion  the  cEead  repose  of 
midnight,  and  increasing  every  mo- 
ment in  loudness — ^then  came  a  faint 
shout— then  the  yell  and  bark  of  dogs. 
''  Good  God,  what  can  that  be  ?"  ex* 
claimed  Evannes.  "  It  is  the  tram* 
pling  of  horse,"  cried  Starofaky ;  "  it 
IS  the  Cossacks  come  to  seek  for  me." 
"  Hush,  be  still — ^remain  quiet  where 
you  are,  Peter, — they'll  never  find  you 
here  if  you  are  but  prudent ; — I'll  go 
and  hear  what  they  are  about,  and  re- 
turn soon  to  tell  you." 

But  the  shrieks  and  the  tumult 
which  now  swelled  upon  the  air,  con- 
vinced Starofsky  that  there  was  some- 
thing on  foot  more  serious  than  the 
arrival  and  search  of  half-a-dozen  Cos- 
sacks— ^nor  was  he  mistaken.  Evannes 
burst  into  the  cell-— <'  The  Persians ! 
Oh  God,  Starofsky,  it  is  the  Persians ! 
they  are  upon  us !  murdering  and  sei- 
zing on  all  they  can  lay  hold  of ! — My 
mother  and  suter  must  be  conceided 
here — Grod  grant  the  place  escape  their 
diabolical  search."  Again  he  rushed 
out, — ^but relumed  in  amoment,  thrust 
in  his  mother  and  Shushan,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Stay  with  them,  protect  diem, 
Peter  !"--closed  and  made  fast  the 
door,  and  rushed  from  the  place. 

Starofsky,  who,  on  comprehending 
the  first  startling  intelligence  of  the 
Persian  attack,  was  about  to  follow 
Evannes  from  his  hidinff-place,  pan* 
sed  when  he  saw  the  females  thus  com- 
mitted to  his  protection.  He  caught 
the  trembling  Shushan  to  his  arms, 
caressed  and  soothed  her ;  spoke  such 
words  of  hope  and  comfort  as  he  could 
to  her  mother ;  and  when,  as  the  shout 
and  the  rattle  of  fire-arms,  and  the 
gallop  of  horse,  approached  and  raged 
around  the  place,  all  hope  seemed  lost, 
he  threw  his  arms  around  them  both, 
and  swore  to  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  defence.  "  Oh,  it  is 
dreadful — dreadful  1"  gasped  the  mo- 
ther, in  smothered  accents ;  "  and  my 
poor  husband,  he  will  be  murdered. 
But,  great  Grod !  what  is  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed she,  pointing  to  some  bright 
lines  of  light  which  showed  themselves 
through  the  chinks  of  the  roof  and 
walls—"  the  house  is  on  fixe! — ^we 
shall  be  burned  1" — and  Starofsky  with 
horror,  and  almoat  with  despair,  be- 
held the  flashes,  and  felt  the  first  suf- 
focating fumes  of  the  smoke,  curling 
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thronah  tbe  cdL  Without  tepLj  be 
rushed  to  tbe  door,  tore  open  bolts  and 
bars,  and  catching  up  Shushan  in  his 
arms,  bore  her  through  flames^  and 
smokCf  and  crackling  timber,  to  an  open 
space  before  the  door.  "  Oh  God!  my 
mother — save  her — oh,  save  her,  or  I 
will  also  perish !"  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered girl;  and  Starofsky,  scarce 
casting  a  look  upon  the  wild  figures 
that  flitted  about  among  the  circling  va« 
pour,  dashed  back  once  more  through 
the  flames,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  almost  senseless  mother  of  his  mis- 
tress. But  his  retreat  became  no w more 
painful  and  uncertain;  his  eyes,  blinded 
D^  the  smoke,  scarcely  served  to  guide 
his  steps,  and  the  roof,  partly  fisillen 
and  burning,  had  filled  the  place  iwith 
flames,  and  dust,  and  rubbish,  so  that 
more  than  once  he  stumbled  and  near* 
ly  fell  with  his  burden  among  the 
scorching  ruins.  But  a  stout  arm 
and  ardent  heart  bore  him  through  it 
all ;  he  persevered,  and  at  length 
burst  into  the  open  air,  where,  stag« 
gering  forward  a  pace  or  two,  his 
senses  reeled,  and  ne  fell  with  her 
whom  he  had  saved  upon  the  earth. 

His  consciousness,  however,  did  not 
quite  desert  him.  The  cool  fresh  air 
relieved  his  breast  of  its  suffocating 
constriction,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
But  what  a  scene  met  their  first 
hurried  glance  !  Flames  everywhere 
burstmg  to  the  sky — wild  mounted 
flgures  galloping  furiously  here  and 
there,  like  demons  in  their  native  hell 
—men  and  women  shrieking,  flying, 
and  falling  under  the  fierce  blows  of 
their  pursuers.  Within  a  few  paces 
lay  the  Ifeadless  trunk  of  a  slaugater- 
ed  villager,  and  the  black  caps  and 
bright  scimitars  of  those  who  hover- 
ed around  accounted  for  the  deed; 
the  head  had  gone,  with  many  others, 
to  represent  mat  of  a  Russian,  to  the 
Shah,  upon  the  next  announcement  of 
a  victory  over  his  northern  enemies. — 
"  Shushan !  Great  God !  Shushan ! 
Where  is  she  ?"  exclaimed  Starofsky  ; 
and,  turning  round,  he  caught  the 
fluttering  of  her  white  garments,  as 
she  was  borne  off*  by  two  Persian  sol- 
diers, adding  her  ineffectual  shrieks  to 
the  hundreds  that  echoed  around  her. 
Heedless  of  every  thing  but  the  hor- 
rible fate  of  his  mistress,  Starofsky, 
seizing  a  fragment  of  burning  timber. 


rushed  after  the  retiring  group,  ealKng 
upon  them  frantidy  to  stop— to  aban- 
don their  prize.  The  men  did  stop, 
and  looked  around  them,  and  our 
soldier  prepared  for  a  fierce  encounter; 
when,  at  that  very  moment,  a  party  of 
horsemen,  headed  by  two  who  bore 
the  look  and  the  dress  of  chiefs,  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  deliver  up  their  captive.  "  This  is 
my  share  of  tbe  spoil,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  chiefs ;  "  I  claim  this  female 
as  my  own." — "  She  is  yours,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  you  have  deserved  her 
well."  Starofsky  turned  towards  the 
first  speaker,  preparing  to  dispute  his 
claim ;  but  what  was  his  amazement 
and  indignation,  when,  in  spite  of  all 
di.«guise  of  dress  and  equipment,  he 
recognised,  in  this  leader  of  a  Persian 
marauding  party,  his  implacable  and 
successful  enemy,  the  y  oune  Teh— ky ! 
"  Infernal,  traitorous  villain!"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  flew  towards  him, 
brandishing  his  uncouth  dub,  and 
aiming  at  him  a  furious  blow.  Sharp- 
ly curbing  back  his  horse,  till  its 
haunches  almost  touched  tbe  ground, 
Teh — kv  avoided  the  force  of  the  wea- 
pon, which,  however,  grazing  and 
deeply  cutting  his  left  cheek,  descend- 
ed with  numbing  force  upon  his  thigh. 
''  Curses  upon  thee !— thou  again,  Sta- 
rofsky !"  muttered  he  through  his  set 
teeth,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
saddle-bow — "  but  my  time  has  come 
at  last— and  behold  thy  mistress  in 
my  power,  fellow,  before  I  send  thee 
to  hell  1"  He  cocked  and  levelled  the 
deadly  weapon  at  Starofsky 's  head  ; 
but  the  Persian  officer,  with  a  rapid 
movement,  struck  up  his  arm,  and  the 
ball  whizzed  harmlessly  in  the  air.— 
"  Hold !  hold!  friend,"  said  he; "  with 
this  man  you  have  no  business.  Touch 
not  the  Shah's  prisoners.  You  haye 
got  your  owi^  share  of  this  night's 
spoil—- so  be  content.  I  have  orders  to 
send  every  Russian  taken  alive  to 
Tabreez,  where  the  prince  wants  To- 
pechees*  and  artizins.  Rest  satis- 
tied  this  fellow  will  never  trouble  you* 
more."  The  struggles  and  entreaties 
of  Starofsky  were  alike  in  vain.  He 
was  seized,  pinioned,  and  dragged  from 
the  village,  whilst  his  shrieking  mis- 
tress was  borne  off*  in  another  direc- 
tion. 
Wounded,  beaten,  and  scorched  in 
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an  hundred  placet,  our  lucklera  wU 
dier,  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him, 
was  driven  onwards  at  a  horseman's 
rein,  who  urged  his  beast  rapidly  up 
the  valley,  in  company  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  assailants,  now  in  full  re- 
treat, laden  with  spoil  and  prisoners, 
tnd  driving  before  them  a  quantity  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  Tillage  itself 
^  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
'  More  than  once  did  the  unfortunate 
Starofsky,  heart-broken  and  despair- 
ing,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the 
pathway,  refuse  to  move  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  call  upon  his  tormentors  to 
put  an  end  to  his  suffering ;  and  as  oft« 
en  did  the  blows  of  clubs,  the  goading 
of  spears,  and  forcible  tugging  at  the 
ropes  which  bound  him,  oblige  him  to 
rise  and  resume  his  painful  march, 
while  the  torturing  thought  of  his 
mistress  in  the  power  of  that  ruflSan, 
added  poignancy  to  his  misery.  Of 
licr,  or  of  her  ravisher,  he  saw  no  more. 
Although  more  than  one  female  cap- 
tive was  borne  past,  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish her  whom  his  eyes  were 
strained  to  discover. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  retreat- 
ing Persians,  their  progress,  as  they 
approached  the  mountains  which  se- 
parated the  valley  from  the  Persian 
frontier,  became  eIow  and  perplexed, 
by  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  men 
and  cattle,  jammed  together  in  the 
narrow,  and  sometimes  dangerous 
path  ;  and  now  and  then,  a  bullock  or 
cow  was  jostled  over  the  steep  decli- 
vity, or  a  herd  or  a  flock,  contbunded 
by  the  uproar,  the  shouting  of  men, 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  would  turn, 
and  run  madly  down  the  precipice* 
Every  step  increased  the  confusion ; 
and.  Ion*;  before  they  reached  the 
gorge  of  the  pa«s,  a  grey  light  in  the 
6  ist  announced  the  approach  of  morn- 
ijg.  At  this  time,  as  the  advance  of 
the  marauders,  who,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  preceded  the  more 
tumultuous  throng,  had  rounded  a 
projecting  cliff,  and  were  entering  a 
rough  patch  of  scattered  brushwood, 
they  were  saluted  by  a  loud  shout 
from  a  rough  voice,  and  a  single  horse- 
man, followed  at  a  little  distance  by 
two  others,  advanced  from  the  thicket. 
The  appeal  was  speedily  repeated,  and 
the  Persians  now  knew  it  to  be  the 
challenge  of  a  Russian  picquet,  and 
started  in  alarm  at  the  rencounter; 
but  observing  the  small  number  of 
which  it  appeared  to  consist^  their  own 
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courage  returned,  and  replying  with 
a  scornful  shout,  they  dashed  forward 
to  annihilate  their  opponents. 

The  three  Cossacks  fired  their  pia- 
tols  and  retired,  but  only  to  the  edge 
of  the  brushwood  cover,  above  which 
the  assailants  could  presently  diacem 
some  twenty  or  thirty  long  spears  and 
caps  hastening  to  loin  their  compa- 
nions ;  and  the  desultory  assault  of  the 
Persians  was  met  by  a  far  more  se- 
rious and  determined  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  Cossacks,  whicn  quickly 
made  the  former  retire  in  great  confu- 
sion, leaving  five  or  six  or  their  niua- 
ber  transfixed  with   the  spears,  or 
pierced  b^  the  bullets  of  the  Russiana. 
The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Persisn 
advance  upon  the  already  disordered 
mass  in  its  rear,  completed  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  marauders.  Ignorant 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  alarm,  they 
could  imagine  nothing  less  than  a  ge- 
neral attack  of  the  Russians ;  and  the 
panic,  increased  by  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  Cossacks  in  front,  be- 
came   universal  and  uncontroUable« 
The  Persians  took  to  flight  in  all  di- 
rections ;  some  clambering  up  the  hill 
side,  others  dadiing  downwards  into 
the  valley  below ;  all  throwing  down 
their  loads  of  booty,  tod  abandoning 
the  prisoners  to  their  own  discretion. 
The  cattle,  no  longer  under  restraint, 
galloped  here  and  there,  most  of  them 
taking  the  road  homewards ;  so  that, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  Cossacks,  after 
laying  about   them   with  sword  and 
spear  as  long  as  there  was  any  one  on 
whom  to  deal  their  blows,  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  and  such  of  the 
prisoners  as  had  not  likewise  escaped. 
Among  the  latter  was  Starofsky, 
who,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  all 
that  had  passed,  and  having  his  handa 
bound  behind  him,  never  thought  of 
flight.  The  Cossacks,  who  at  first  were 
delighted  at  having  rescued  a  comrade 
from  the  durance  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  shouted  still  louder  for 
joy,  when  they  recognised  in  the  pri- 
soner the  villain  who,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, had  betrayed  the  village  to  the 
Persians,  and  he  was  triumphantly 
carried  to  their  commanding  officer. 
To.the  taunts  and  upbraidings  of  the 
latter,  Starofsky  replied  but  little.  "I 
am  innocent,"  said  he.    **  I  was  de- 
livered, by  little  less  than  a  miracle, 
firom  the  &te  which  awaited  me ;  and 
who  is  there,  that,  condemned  upon 
ftlae  witness  as  I  was,  would  have  re-i 
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miincd  in  his  eell  to  Undergo  an  tin- 
worthy  death,  when  the  means  of  es- 
cape were  in  hii>  power  ?  Bat  I  entreat 
Toa,  tell  roe— have  o/l  the  prisoners 
hecrn  recovered  ? — have  you  seen  Cap« 
tain  Teh— ky?  is  Ae  taken?  and 
how  eame  yon  to  be  so  opportunely  in 
this  place  to-nif^ht  ?"— «  Is  the  fellow 
mad,  or  drunk  ?"  letimied  the  Cossack 
cOBiinander  ;<— ''  what,  in  the  derira 
name,  is  he  prating  about  Captain 
Teh-^y  p  what  has  he  to  do  in  this 
business  P<— but>  seoundrel !  ft  is  no 
thanks  to  you  that  we  are  here,  nor 
will  you  liave  much  cause  to  rejoice 
at  it ;— bring  him  along,  comrades^ 
bring  him  along.'*  So/diirectiDg  a  part 
of  the  rescued  prisoners  to  assist  some 
of  their  own  number  in  securine  the 
booty  ai)d  cattle^  the  party  pushed  for- 
ward to  Kar  Ecclissi*^  where  they  ar^ 
rived  about  noon. 

Starofsky,  sick,  wounded,  and  wea* 
ry,  was  at  once  conveyed  to  a  prison  of 
sufficient  security,  until  the  prepara* 
tions  for  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night  should  have 
been  made,  when,  before  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentence  under  which  the 

Srisoner  still  stood  condemned,  it  was 
eemed  expedient  to  examine  him  far- 
ther. Before  being  conveyed  to  his  cell^ 
Storofsky  prevailed  upon  an  old  com- 
rade, in  whom  he  could  conBde,  to  car- 
ry to  his  commanding  officer  and  na- 
tron. Captain  P^— •,  nis  humble  out 
earnest  request  for  a  few  minutes'  in- 
terview, upon  the  plea  of  having  infor- 
mation of  consequence  to  communicate. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Cap- 
tain P ,  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely occupied,  could  comply  with 
the  prisoners  request;  he  remained 
with  him  near  an  hour,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that,  as  he  quitted  the  prison^ 
his  countenance  was  much  agitated ; 
that  on  returning  to  his  quarters,  seve- 
ral Cossacks  were  dispatched  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Captain  himself  took  horse  and 
quitted  the  station. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  our  soldier  awaited  the  moment 
which  should  bear  him  to  his  final  ex- 
amination, or  to  death,  with  an  anxie- 
ty inseparable  from  his  painful  situa- 
tion ;  but  hour  after  hour  passed  on 
without  a  summons,  nor  was  a  single 
footstep  heard  near  his  cell,  except 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  as 
he  passed  and  repassed  the  door.  To- 
wards evening,  tne  sound  of  drum  and 
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tfumpet,  and  military  nusie,  annonn- 
eed  some  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
importanoe,  and  even  in  his  dungeon, 
Starofsky  could  distinguish  the  l^stle 
whieh  it  oceasioned.  It  bad  no  tela* 
lion  to  him,  however,  fbr  the  murmur 
subsided  by  degreea,  and  the  prisoner 
Waa  left  to  another  anxious  n^ht,  ig« 
nannt  not  oaly  of  hia  f^tute^lo.  bnl 
of  the  cause  which  had  pratrtelsd  b 
to  another  day. 

The  morrow  was  destined  to  termi- 
nate thia  uncertainty.  The  unusual 
bustle  and  military  music  again  an« 
nouneed  some  extraordinary  move- 
ment, and  when,  at  ton  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  a  guaitl  conveyed  Starofsky 
to  the  hall  of  miUury  justice,  he  re- 
marked that  a  larger  number  of  troopi 
than  customary  were  on  duty,  and 
that  a  greater  crowd  of  officers,  in  their 
gay  uniforms,  thronged  the  quarters  of 
the  commandant  of  the  station.  The 
cause  of  this  increased  parade  toon  be* 
came  known  to  him.  General  R-«— f^ 
an  officer  of  high  rank,  proceeding 
from  Teflis  to  assume  a  considerable 
command  in  the  approadiing  cam- 
paign, who  had  been  expected  for  some 
days,  had  arrived  at  the  station  on  the 
preceding  etening ;  and  as  the  events 
eonnected  with  Starofsky's  condemn** 
tion,  escape,  and  re- capture,  had  exci* 
ted  considerable  interest,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  defer  the  final  examination 
of  the  prisoner  until  it  could  be  con* 
ducted  in  the  presence  of  that  distin- 
guished officer.  Accordingly,  when 
Starofsky  entered  the  hall,  he  observed 
the  general  occupying  the  principal 
seat  among  his  judges.  It  was  a  so- 
lemn and  impressive  scene.  A  more 
than  common  degree  of  interest  con« 
tracted  every  brow;  and  every  eye  was 
bent  with  earnest  scrutiny  upon  the 
prisoner,  as  he  entered,  heavily  fetter- 
ed, in  his  undress  uniform,  all  soiled^ 
and  torn,  and  scorched,  by  the  effects 
of  his  various  adventures. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  court 
was  to  order  a  recapitulation  of  the 
substance  of  the  prisoner's  previous 
trial  and  condemnation.  It  was  then 
set  forth,  that  while  thus  under  sen- 
tence of  military  law,  he  had  broken 
from  his  prison,  fled  from  iustlce,  and 
was  retaken  by  a  Cossack  aetachment, 
under  circumstances  detailed  at  large 
by  the  commander  of  that  detachment ; 
and  he  was  then  called  upon  to  de- 
clare by  what  means  he  had  escaped 
from  confinement;  who  were  aiding 
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and  abetting  in  this  escape ;  and  how 
he  came  to  be  in  the  situation  ia  which 
the  detachment  bad  found  him  ? 

Starofsky  cast  an  anxious  glance 
around—- his  eye  sought  for  his  only 

friend^  Captain  P ;  but  it  found 

him  not,  and  the  heart  of  the  prisoner 
sank.  By  a  powerful  effort,  howcTcr, 
he  rallied  his  spirits,  and,  confiding  in 
his  innocence  alone,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  tell  his  own  story,  from  first  to 
last,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  In  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  tbe  interrogatory 
put  by  the  court,  he  declared  that,  al« 
thougn  doubtless  he  had  received  as- 
aistance  in  effecting  his  escape,  he  could 
not,  and  would  not,  declare  who  had 
yielded  it.  "  Prisoner,"  observed  one 
of  the  members,  "  beware— remem- 
ber you  dready  lie  under  sentence  of 
death— but  it  is  to  die  the  death  of  a 
soldier ; — it  remains  with  the  court  to 
change  the  manner  of  that  death— and 
not  only  additional  sufferings,  but  in- 
creased degradation,  may  await  you, 
in  case  of  obstinacy  or  contempt."— 
"  Far  be  contempt  or  obstinacy  from 
me,  your  excellency,"  replied  Starof- 
sky ;  ''  but  I  will  appeal  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  court,  whether  it  would 
add  to  my  credit  as  a  roan,  or  my  ho- 
nour as  a  soldier,  were  I  to  betray  the 
friend  who  risked  his  life  to  save 
mine?  Thus  much  I  may  and  will 
declare,  that  no  one  belonging  to  this 
station  rendered  me  the  smallest  as* 
sistance,  or  knew  of  the  intended  re- 
scue. Nay,  I  swear,  that  I  knew  not 
of  it  myself,  until  called  upon  to  choose 
between  liberty  and  life,  or  death  and 
disgrace.  Who,  your  excellencies, 
would  have  hesitated  ?  Innocent  of 
the  charges  under  which  I  lay  con- 
demned, if  I  died,  I  died  as  a  criml- 
naL  With  lengthened  life  came  the 
hope  of  one  day  nroving  that  inno- 
cence ;  and  though  I  did  not  dread  to 
meet  a  soldier's  fate,  I  could  not  resist 
seizing  on  the  chance  which  thus  of- 
fered Itself  of  proving  that  I  had  not 
merited  the  death  awarded  to  me. 
And  shall  I  betray  those  whose  zeal 
and  kindness  procured  me  such  a 
chance  ? — No !  You  may  add  a  few 
hours  of  torture  to  a  weary  life,  or 
throw  a  little  additional  ignominy  on 
a  name  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  for 
ever;  but  I  never  was  a  traitor  to  my 
country,  nor  will  I  be  so  to  my 
friend.'^' 

lu  the  murmur  which  arose  in  court 
as  the  prisoner  concluded  these  words. 


an  attentive  ear  might  have  caught 
the  suppressed  tones  of  admiration  ; 
nor  could  the  observant  eye  have  fail- 
ed to  trace,  even  in  tbe  generally  calm 
unbending  faces  of  the  members,  de- 
cided indications  of  the  tribute  which 
they  paid  internally  to  the  manly 
bearing  of  the  condemned  criminsu 
before  them.  A  short  discussion  now 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  a  re- 
solution to  permit  the  prisoner  to  pro- 
ceed with  bis  narrative.  In  doings 
this,  Starofsky  begged  permission  to 
remind  the  court  of  certain  circum- 
stances which  he  had  stated  in  his 
former  defence,  and  particularly  of 
the  charges  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  prefer  against  Captain  Teh— ky. 
The  court  stopped  him  at  that  point, 
cautioning  him  to  confine  his  commu- 
nications to  matters  which  might  con- 
cern himself.  But  upon  Starofsky 
declarinff,  that  much  of  what  he  had 
to  tell  related  to  this  very  officer,  he 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  accord- 
ingly entered  into  a  full  detail  of 
every  circumstance  that  had  occurred, 
from  the  time  of  his  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Khoshanloo,  to  the  moment  of 
his  re-capture  by  the  detachment  of 
Cossacks. 

The  court  listened  to  every  particu- 
lar of  this  narrative  with  unvarying 
interest— sometimes  with  evident  and 
powerful  emotion.  When  Starofsky 
described  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Teh— ky  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Persian  marauders,  the  Eeneation 
created  among  the  members  was  very 
great,  and  some  countenances  express* 
cd  indignation,  others  merely  amaze- 
ment, while  others  again  looked  upon 
each  other  with  an  air  of  intelligence 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
narrator.  They  examined  him  very 
strictly  upon  certain  parts  of  his  rela- 
tion, and  questioned  and  cross-ques* 
tioned  him  in  particular  regaraing 
every  point  which  tended  to  criminate 
Teh— ky.  The  substance  of  his 
statement,  with  tlie  questions  put  to 
him,  and  his  replies,  were  then  read 
out  to  him,  and  he  was  required  to 
declare  whether  he  agreed  to  every 
part  of  it. 

Starofsky  was  now  called  upon  to 
produce  such  proof  or  evidence  as  he 
might  have  of  the  extraordinary  and 
even  Improbable  facts  he  had  stated. 
In  reply,  he  shewed  the  court  his  fet« 
tered  hands,  and  dtmauded,  how  a 
wretched  pri8.^ner,  restrained  from  all 
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communication  beyond  his  dnngeon 
Walls,  should  collect  and  arrange  his 
|iroof  of  facts  which  had  occurred  in 
the  heat  of  conflict  ?— nay,  how,  in 
such  circumstances,  was  he  to  prepare 
a  defence  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
case  ? — "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  am 
not  without  evidence.  I  have  a  wit- 
ness, and  that  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Teh— ky  himself.  The  blow 
which  I  aimed  at  him  as  a  Persian 
officer— as  the  foul  ravisher  of  an  in- 
nocent female,  although  it  failed  of  iu 
object,  did  not  entirely  miss  its  mark. 
The  club  with  which  I  dealt  it,  grazed 
and  wounded  his  left  cheek;  I  saw 
the  blood  flow — nor  can  the  scar  be 
yet  healed ; — yes,  he  bears  the  mark 
my  arm  has  impressed ;  and  if  ye  pro- 
fess to  seek  for  truth,  and  to  deal  jus* 
tice  between  man  and  man,  let  that 
man  be  sent  for  and  confronted  with 
htm  he  has  falsely  accused  of  a  crime 
which  he  has  himself  committed." 

"  Your  demand  is  just,"  answered 
the  president,  ''and  it  shall  be  com- 
plied with ;  but,  prisoner,  remember, 
that  even  should  the  guilt  of  Captain 
Teh — ky  be  clearly  established,  it  can- 
not afftct  your  own  position.  It  may, 
indeed,  oflect  the  credit  of  thatofficer 
as  your  accuser,  but  the  proof  of  your 
crime  rests  upon  evidence  which  can- 
not be  affected  by  his  character,  and 
has  not  as  yet  been  impugned  in  any 
shape  or  degree ;  you  stand  charged, 
upon  clear  evidence,  of  having  held 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy — his  letters  have  been  found 
in  your  possession,  and  for  this  you 
have  been  condemned  to  die — think, 
therefore,  upon  your  own  situation; 
if  you  have  aught  to  adduce  in  your 
own  favour,  or  calculated  to  disprove 
these  facts,  the  court  permits  you  to 
declare  it  now— seize  this  your  last 
opportunity,  or  the  law  must  take  its 
course." — "  Alas!"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, *'  what  more  can  I  have  to  say  ? 
I  positively,  and  upon  oath,  deny  ha- 
ving ever  held  such  correspondence ; 
the  letters  produced  against  me  I  ne- 
ver saw,  never  heard  of,  till  so  pro- 
duced— I  cannot  even  read  them; 
they  doubtless  proceed  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  that  enemy  who  has 
sought  my  ruin  with  such  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance.  I  have  no  more  to 
add.  My  only  friend  and  patron — 
he  on  whose  benevolent  exertions  I 
had  grounded  all  my  hopes— is  not 
here  to  aid  me.  I  submit  to  my  fate ; 


but  I  shall  die  more  at  ease,  if  my 
cruel  destroyer  shall  have  been  un- 
masked by  my  efibrts,  and  prevented 
Arom  any  longer  persecuting  those 
whom  he  has  marked  for  his  prey." 

A  movement  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  now  attracted  attention ;  and  the 
name  of  Captain  Teh— ky  was  an-^ 
nounoed  ss  appearing  to  the  summons 
of  the  courL  On  him,  accordingly, 
was  every  eye  now  turned.  He  was 
dressed  in  uniform,  but  wore  a  mili- 
tary cloak,  which  shrouded  all  his 
person,  and  his  head  was  enveloped 
in  a  shawl.  He  came  forward  as  if 
suffering  from  pain,  and  apologised 
for  his  unu9ual  costume  upon  the 
plea  of  illness.  The  court  immediate- 
ly commenced  their  interrogations.  To 
their  question  of,  whether  he  had  been 
at  his  post  at upon  the  night  in 

auestion,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been 
tiere  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
ni^t,  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
it,  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  accom- 
pany a  small  party  of  his  men  upon  a 
reconnoitring  expedition.  Of  how 
many  had  this  reconnoitring  party 
consisted?  Of  four  besides  himself. 
It  was  singular  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  quitting  his  post  at  all 
without  orders  ? — in  whatdirection  had 
this  expedition  proceeded  ?  He  men« 
tioned  the  direction.  At  what  time 
had  they  returned?  The  hour  was 
stated.  Captain  Teh— ky  appears  at 
present  to  be  in  pain  ?  He  had  been 
far  from  well.  Had  the  Captain  re- 
ceived any  bodily  injury?  He  had 
been  bruised  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
When?  Upon  the  reconnoitring  ex-  . 
pedition  in  question.  Would  the 
Captain  please  to  uncover  his  face  ? 
He  did  so,  but  the  left  cheek  waa 
swelled  and  bandaged. 

The  members  of  the  court-martial 
now  held  a  short  cotisultation  toge-. 
ther,  at  the  termination  of  which  Cap* 
tain  Teh — ky  was  ordered  to  retire 
for  the  present,  and  the  president  then 
addressed  the  prisoner:—^'  Peter  Sta« 
rofsky,  the  court  have  listened  to  your 
deposition,  and  have  given  you  every 
possible  opportunity  in  their  power  for 
proving  your  innocence  of  the  charge 
against  you ;  but  although  they  ad- 
mit, that  there  may  be  particulars  in 
your  case,  which,  under  circumstances 
less  strongly  against  you,  might  have 
weight  in  your  favour,  these  cannot  af- 
fect the  positive  evidence  under  whidi 
yoar  sentence  was  pronounced.  There 
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\»,  therefore,  no  ehtnge  in  fcHkt  con* 
ditbn— you  must  prepare  for  death-* 
Guard,  remove  toe  prisoner."  The 
previous  excitement  of  awakened  hope 
rendered  this  unexpected  confirmation 
of  his  senlenee  douhly  painful  to  the 
unhappy  Stotofsky ;  he  gaxed  wildly 
upwards  for  a  moment—"  Oh,  God  I 
thy  will  be  done  1"  exclaimed  he  ;— 
then  turnhig  to  the  guard—"  I  am 
ready,"  he  said—"  lead  on," 

But  the  business  of  the  court  was 
not  yet  at  an  end*  At  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  of  justice  Stah>fflky  was  en«> 
countered  by  his  friend,  Captain  P— — • 
eoYered  with  dust,  and  just  alighted 
from  a  wearied  horse.  He  rapidly 
enquired  what  had  passed— requested 
the  guard  to  halt  for  a  few  moments^ 
as  the  presence  of  theit  prisoner  might 
eren  yet  be  required — and  hurried  into 
court.  A  few  minutes'  conYerSatton 
wiUi  the  president  produced  a  recall 
of  the  prisoner — a  fresh  interest  re« 
animated  the  faces  of  the  members^ 
and  the  business  was  resumed. 

The  presence  of  Captain  Teh— ky 
was  once  more  requirea  in  coiirt,  and 
Captain  P—  now  formally  charged 
him  with  having  quitted  his  post 
Itt  — ^  to  join  a  party  of  Persian 
troops  under  an  officer  of  the  Sirdar 
of  £rifan;  with  having  traitorously 
led  these  to  pillage  and  burn  the  vil- 
lage of  Khoshanloo  upon  the  night  of 
A—- ;  and,  moreover,  with  having  in^ 
sidiously  and  treacherously  sought  to 
procure  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  Peter  Starofsky,  a  soldier  in 

the  regiment  of ,  by  a  false  accu- 

aation,  supported  by  forged  evidence 
of  his  having  traitorously  corresponded 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ani 
having  committed  the  very  crimes  of 
which  the  said  Captain  Teh— ky  w«s 
now  rightfully  accused. 

Thegloom  y  conn  tenan  ceof  Tdi-^ky 
frrew  dark  a^  he  listened  to  this  terri- 
ble impeachment,  and  his  lips  wert 
imfe  na  aahes,  while,  in  fierce  indig* 
nant  terms,  he  hurled  the  reproachful 
charge  back  in  his  accusers  throat, 
and  defied  him  to  prove  one  word  Of 
the  poisonous  slander.  But  when  he 
saw  the  first  witness  that  was  produ« 
ced  by  hfe  accuser,  his  oountenanoe 
fell  at  once,  and  his  disorder  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  whole  court.  It 
waa  a  man,  whose  pale  cheek  and  fee- 
ble ateps,  no  less  than  the  bloody 
bandages  upon  hia  head  and  arm, 
Mifldunced  him  10  be  Buffering  under 
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severe  and  reo^t  wovnds.    HeaUted 
himaelf  to  be  a  native  of  Kahetia,  and 
for  many  yeara  a  follower  of  the  young 
Teh— ky,  to  whose  licentious  am!  yrim 
cioua  courses  he  had  long  ministered* 
The  sum  of  his  evidence  was  aa  fol« 
lows :— That  he  Was  one  of  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  CaptainTch — kj 
upon  the  night  in  question,  in  the  ex* 
pedition  which  he  chose  to  term  a  re* 
eonnoitring  party,  but  of  which  th« 
real  destination  was  to  join  the  ad* 
vanced  troops  of  the  Sirdar  of  ErivaD> 
stationed  at  Aberaun,  in  an  atuck 
upon  the  village  of  Khoshanloo,  ao* 
cording  to  a  project  concerted  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  post ; 
his  chief  object  being  to  gain  posaea* 
sion  of  a  young  woman,  the  daughtet 
of  an  elder  in  that  village,  whom  he 
had  long  puraued,  and  more  than  onte 
attempted  to  carry  o£r  by  fSsree^  That 
hating  met  the  Persian  force  at  a  point 
agreed  upon,  they  had  auceeeded  in 
surprieing  the  tillage,  and  had  put  to 
death  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  young 
woman  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  mischief,  until  at  last  thcf 
saw  her  carried  by  a  young  mah  from 
beneath  the  ruins  of  a  burning  honse, 
when  she  was  instantly  seised  upon 
by  the  witness  and  another  attendant 
of  his  master.     The  prisoner,  Peter 
Starofsky,  waa,  he  admitted,  the  young 
man  who  had  reticued  the  girl  from 
the  flames — the  witness  had  occaaion 
to  know  and  reeognise  him  from  other 
drcumstanccs.     That  after  obtaining 
possession  of  the  girl,  and  of  muck 
other  booty,  Teh— ky  had  separated 
himself  from  the  Persian  troopa,  and 
retired  in  another  direction,  in  onler 
to  regain  his  post  before  inoming*  but 
halt^  not  far  from  the  ruined  villa^, 
on  purpose  to  orrange  the  division  and 
disposition  of  the  apoil,  among  which 
were  one  or  two  other  female  captivoa. 
That  while  thus  employed,  an  old  moB 
with  his  son  had  joined  them,  and  ear- 
nestly besought  them  to  restore  hia 
daughter,  one  of  the  females  they  had 
taken,  offiring  at  the  same  time  a  con« 
siderable  sum  as  her  ransom.    That 
Teh— ky  had  desired  the  old  man  to 
bring  the  money,  and  he  should  havehia 
daughter ;  upon  which  he  had  instant^ 
ly  departed,  promising  to  return  im- 
mediately.    That,  in  the  meantime,  a 
diffifrence  and  some  sharp  altercation 
had  taken  place  between  witness  and 
Ua  maateri  teapeotitg  some  rich  inii 
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witness  had  set  his  heart  upon.  In  the 
meintinie,  that  the  old  roan  had 
reuumed,  producing  twenty  ducats, 
which  his  master  hM  instantly  seised, 
and  laughing  at  him,  told  him  that  his 
daughter  wwM  he  only  too  well  off— 
that  he  was  an  old  fool,  hid  him  go 
ahout  his  business,  and  be  thankful 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders.  That  fur* 
ther  disputes  had  taken  place  about 
the  division  of  this  new  plunder,  which 
Teh — ky  swore  was  all  his  own ;  that 
witness,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  had 
uttered  some  threats,  which  his  mas« 
ter  hearing,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
pacify  witness  by  fair  promises,  which 
restored  peace  for  the  moment  But 
that  very  soon  after,  as  they  were  pro* 
ceeding  homewards,  his  master,  havinff 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  party  to  push 
amsrtly  forward  to  their  place  of  ren* 
desvous  near  the  post,  nad  lingered 
behind  with  witness,  and  suddenly 
taking  his  opportunity,  had  drawn  a 
pistol  and  shot  at  witness  from  be- 
hind; that  witness,  beine  severely 
wounded,  had  instantly  fallen,  upon 
which  his  master,  giving  him  a  further 
cut  with  his  sword,  had  ridden  on, 
leaving  him,  as  he  thought,  dead  upon 
the  spot.  That  the  old  man  and  his 
son,  in  their  despair,  still  following 
their  retreating  course,  had  discovered 
him  in  tbis  miserable  plight,  and, 
moved  by  his  groans,  had  raised  him 
up  and  assisted  him ;  upon  which  he 
declared  to  them,  that  if  they  would 
but  carry  him  to  the  next  village, 
where  he  might  receive  shelter  and 
protection,  he  would  give  them  such 
information  as  would  enable  them  to 
recover  their  lost  daughter.  That  the 
old  man  and  his  son  had  in  conse* 
quence  taken  the  greatest  care  of  him, 

until  Captain  P ,  in  the  course  of 

his  enquiries,  had  discovered  and  had 
him  carried  to  Kar  EccUssia. 

The  foregoing  evidence  was  conclu- 
sive enough  against  Teh — ^ky ;  but  tbe 
part  of  this  man's  testimony  most  im- 
portant to  Starofsky,  was  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  treasonable  correspond* 
ence  of  which  the  court  had  found 
our  soldier  guilty,  was  entirely  a  series 
of  forged  documenta, prepared  through 
the  witness's  own  agency  at  the  instance 
of  Teh— ky,  and  disposed  so  artfully, 
and  under  audi  suspicious  circum* 
aUnoes,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  of  Uie  prisoner  having  in  i^ 
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mlity  been  in  oommunication  with  the 
enemy.  He  confirmed  too  the  testimony 
of  Starofsky,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
himself  assisted  his  maater  in  both  hia 
attempts  to  carry  Shushan  off,  at  Tef- 
lia  and  at  Khosbanloo,  which  failed 
through  the  young  soldier's  courage- 
ous resistance ;  and  that,  on  the  latter 
occasion,  he  had  seen  and  marked  hia 
person  to  well,  that  he  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  recognising  him  afterwards. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  ae- 
countof  this  trial,  already  perhaps  too 
tedious,  by  detailing  the  efforts  whtdi 
Teh — ky  made  to  discredit  or  explain 
away  the  testimony  of  this  witness ; 
he  was  effectually  sUenced  by  the  con- 
curring declarations  of  old  Goorgeen 
and  his  son  Evannes,  whom  Starofsky 
had  believed  to  have  fallen  under  the 
Persian  scimitars,  but  who,  to  his 
great  delight,  now  came  forward  to 
confound  his  malicious  accuser.  But 
what  was  his  further  transport,  when, 
at  a  signal  from  Captain  P— ,  a  veUed 
female  was  introduced,  whose  voice 
proclaimed  her  to  be  his  own  lovely 
Shushan,  released  from  the  power  of 
her  villainous  persecutor,  ana  safe  in 
honour  as  in  person !  Scarcely  could 
he  restrain  his  emotion,  as  in  a  low 
and  troubled  voice  she  added  her  te»« 
Umony  to  the  identity  of  the  ruffian 
who  twice  had  attempted  her  ruin. 

The  proof,  not  only  of  Tch-ky's 
guilt,  but  of  Starofsky  s  innocence, 
was  now  complete.  The  former,  in 
apite  of  his  name  and  rank,  was  con- 
demned to  the  death  of  a  traitor  in  ita 
most  painful  and  ignominious  shape-* 
a  fate  which  he  avoided  by  destroying 
himself  by  poison  next  night  in  prison. 
And,  while  acquitting  the  latter,  the 
court  took  occasion  to  notice,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation,  bis  steady 
and  persevering  good  conduct  under  a 
system  of  persecution  which  might 
have  made  many  a  good  soldier  swerve 
from  his  duty,— and  of  recommending' 
him,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the 
favour  and  consideration  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  •'  For  favour  or  pro- 
motion," said  General  R— y,  riring 
from  his  seat,  '^  he  shall  not  require 
to  depend  upon  the  contingencea  of 
the  service.    Although  I  well  know 

that  Colonel is  not  the  man  to 

Buffer  merit  like  his  to  continue  long 
unrewarded,  I  shall  in  this  instance 
beg  to  act  aa  his  substitutei— Starofsky^ 
you  benoefdvth  belong  to  me--  trust  to 
me  for  the  reward  due  to  yoorpatienca 
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aiid  good  beliaviour ;  andhark^  let  me 
hint  to  you,  that,  having  aome  skill  in 
medicine,  certain  symptoms  of  a  pectt« 
liar  malady  under  which  you  appear 
to  labour  ha?e  not  escaped  my  notice. 
Your  case,  my  friend,  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  we  shsll  see  whether  my 
skill  enables  me  to  apply  a  suitable 
remedy." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  explain  the 
means  which  were  adopted  by  the 
worthy  general  to  remove  our  soldier's 


disease,  nor  those  by  whidi  the  latter 
gradually  rose  to  comfortable  inde- 
pendence ;  but  this  I  can  declare,  that 
some  years  afterwards  he  was  a  happy 
fellow,  with  a  ver^  handsome  wife  and 
several  pretty  children,  in  the  city  of 
Teflts;  and  that,  strange  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  usually  very  efficacions 
remedy  applied  by  the  general,  symp« 
toms  of  his  original  malady  are  still 
thought  to  exist. 


riBST  AMD  LAST. 

No.  III. 


THX  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPBAHAKCB. 
tea  HEHEY  AUGUSTUS  CONSTANTINE  STUBBS. 


Mr  HifNRY  Augustus  Constat* 
TIKE  Stubos  was  the  son  of  Mr  Jo- 
nathan Stubbs ;  and  Mr  Jonathan 
Stubbs  was  the  husband  of  Angelina 
Stubbs,  who  was  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Benjamin  Grogram,  Es^.  of 
Kerseymere  Hall,  a  Grecian  villa  in 
the  vale  of  Forest  Hill,  bordering  on 
Peckham  Rye  Common.  Miss  Ange- 
lina Grogram  had  trod  the  flowery 
path  of  seven  and  twenty  springs,  not 
indeed 

'*  Abjuring 
For  ever  the  society  of  men  ;*' 

but,  in  spite  of  their  society,  "  living 
a  barren  sister,"  and  ''  chanting  faint 
hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon." 
Neither  did  she  exult  in  the  thought, 
that  she  had  been  able  to  '*  master  so 
her  blood,"  as  to  "  undergo  such  maid- 
en pilgrimage;"  while,  ,m  proportion 
as  she  dnew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
half- way  house  of  life's  journey,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced,  that 

'^  Earihlier  happy  is  the  rose  distiird. 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin 

thorn, 
Growf,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blesscd- 

ncsB." 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction  that  she  listened,  with  some- 
thing like  impatient  complacency,  to 
the  tender  protestations  of  Mr  Jonathan 
Stubbs,  a  young  man  of  four  and  twen- 
ty, well  to  do  in  the  world  as  a  drysalter 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  with  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  straight  legs,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  a  comely  person.    Her  father  ap- 


E roved  of  her  choice ;  she  approved  of 
er  father's  approbation ;  Mr  Stubbs 
approved  of  his  good  fortune— (for,  as 
already  said,  Angelina  was  an  heiress) 
— and  in  less  than  six  months  after 
the  first  ogle,  she  became  Mrs  Stubbs, 
and  he  received  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  besides  the 
expectancy  of  as  much  more  whenever 
his  beloved  father-in-law  should  ex- 
change Kerseymere  Hall  for  the ''  tomb 
of  all  the  Grograms." 

I  have  never  seen  one  of  those  sil- 
ver spoons  which  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  certain  little  cherubs 
when  they  are  bom ;  but  I  as  devout- 
Iv  believe  in  their  existence  as  I  do  in 
that  of  a  multitude  of  other  things 
whereof  I  have  had  no  ocular  demon- 
stration. I  believe,  for  example,  that 
a  lawyer  loves  honesty  better  tnan  mo- 
ney ;  that  a  Jew  may  be  a  gentleman ; 
that  a  minister  may  desert  his  princi- 
ples, and  not  betray  his  country ;  that 
a  Whig  may  become  a  convert  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  Toryism,  and  his  con- 
version have  nothing  to  do  with  place, 
patronage,  and  pelf;  that  a  poor  rec- 
tor ma^  travel  to  a  rich  deanery,  with- 
out going  along  dirty  roads ;  that  the 
rogues  who  are  found  out,  are  the  on- 
ly rogues ;  that  the  green-room  of  a 
theatre  is  the  modern  temple  of  Dia- 
na; and  that  a  common-council-man 
understands  politics  better  than  he 
does  gherkins  and  pickled  cabbage.  I 
can  believe  all  these  things,  thoueh  I 
have  never  witnessed  them;  and,  a 
fortiori,  I  can  believe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  silrer  spoons^  which  are 
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known  to  be  so  decisive  of  e  man's 
'  prosperity  in  this  world ;  because,  al- 
beit I  have  never  seen  the  spoons  them* 
selves,  I  have  seen  numberless  iustan* 
ces  of  their  auqiicious  influence,  in 
persons  whose  success  could  be  ration* 
ally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way. 

I  do  not  find  it  any  way  so  record* 
ed,  but  I  affirm  that  Jonathan  Stubbs 
came  into  the  world  with  hU  silver 
spoon.  Every  thing  prospered  wi^h 
him.  His  business  went  on  welL  That, 
it  may  be  said,  was  owing  to  his  own 
prudent  management.  But  he  wss 
Dumt  out  three  times  in  seven  years, 
and  each  time  he  gained  by  the  cala* 
mity,  thanks  to  the  fair-dealing  and 
solvency  of  the  office  in  which  he  was 
insured.  The  last  time  this  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him,  there  appeared 
some  injurious  comments  in  the  news- 
papers. He  brought  actions  for  a  libel 
against  four  of  the  principal  ones ;  re* 
covered  L.500  damages  from  two; 
compromised  with  the  other  two  for 
the  same  sum,  by  which  they  saved 
the  expenses  of  going  to  trial ;  and  ac- 
cepted a  hundred  pounds  each  from 
three  others,  which  had  incautiously 
oopiei  the  comments.  He  was  over- 
turned in  a  Clapham  stage,  and  broke 
his  arm;  but  received  L.200  at  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  jury,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained. Three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  father-in* law  died,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Grogram  property,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  thousand  pounds, 
became  liis  by  virtue  of  his  wife.  Even 
when  his  wife's  virtue  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  still  continued  to  feather 
his  nest;  for  Mrs  Angelina  Stubbs 
soon  after  committed  9l  faux  pas  with 
an  eminent  carcass  butcher  in  Leaden- 
hall-market,  and  Mr  Jonathan  Stubbs, 
instead  of  throwing  him  into  the  Sur- 
rey canal,  or  demanding  permission  to 
make  a  target  of  Mr  Joseph  Cleaver's 
carcass,  (which  might  have  been  re- 
fused,) instituted  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  wholesale  dealer  in  homed 
cattle.  He  wept  his  last  tear  over  the 
wreck  of  his  conjugal  happiness,  as  he 
invested  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which  the  Lothario  of  Leadenhall- 
marlcet  had  to  pay,  (for  it  was  really 
ah  aggravated  case,)  in  the  three  per 
cents,  at  the  very  lowest  price  they  had 
touched  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Now,  Uke  these  occurren- 
ces as  fair  average  samples  of  Mr 
Stubbs*s  way  of  doing  business,  and  I 
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maintain,  that  if  he  bad  been  born 
like  other  children,  with  nothing  but 
his  tongue  in  his  mouth,  they  never 
could  have  happened. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is 
certain  he  retired  from  busiiiess  long 
before  he  reached  his  grand  climacte- 
ric, to  his  countrv  house  at  Newing* 
ton  Butu,  with  the  solid  dignity  of  at 
leaat  half  a  plum.  What  length  of 
^ears  might  have  been  in  store  for  him, 
if  he  had  rmilarly  taken  Dr  James's 
analeptic  pills,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  not  doing  so,  he  had  occasion  to 
send  the  coachman  one  nig^t  for  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  Thev  proved 
to  be  oxalic  acid ;  and  stomacn- pumps 
not  being  then  in  existence,  ^re  was 
an  inevitable  termination  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr  Stubbs.  An  ''  extraordi- 
nary sensation,"  as  the  newspapers 
have  it,  was  produced  in  Newington 
Butts  by  this  dreadful  catastropiie; 
and  every  body  wondered  whether 
young  Mr  Henrv  Augustus  Constan- 
tine  Stubbs  would  continue  to  live  at 
Cinnamon  House. 

Mr  Henry  Augustus  Constantino 
Stubbs  (or,  as  he  now  distinguished 
himself  on  his  new  visiting  cards,  H« 
A.  C.  Stubbs)  si^on  put  an  end  to  these 
very  natural  conjectures ;  for,  before 
three  months  had  elapsed.  Cinnamon 
House  was  sold,  and  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  the  demi-fashion- 
able  squares,  among  judges,  physi- 
cians, barristers,  and  merchants,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  metropolis.  Being 
the  only  lawfully  begotten  issue  of  his 
father,  when  the  frail  Angelina  made 
it  impossible  he  should  have  any  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  he  succeeded,  by  will, 
to  three- fourths  of  the  late  Mr  Jona- 
than Stubbs's  property,  and,  by  oxalic 
acid,  to  the  remaining  fourth ;  the  af- 
fair being  too  sudden  to  permit  of  any 
further  testamentary  dispositions,  or 
of  any  of  those  benevolent  codicils, 
which  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
tapering  down  primary  bequests,  like 
Prior's  Emma,  ''  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less."  Upon  a  ftiir  com- 
putation, after  a  few  trifling  legacies 
were  paid,  and  all  debts  satisfied, 
young  Mr  Stubbs  might  calculate  hia 
inheritance,  in  India  stock.  Bank  stock, 
houses,  canal  shares,  and  exchequer 
bills,  at  nearly  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

His  education  had  not  been  neglect- 
ed ;  that  is  to  sav,  his  father  sent  him, 
at  nine  years  old,  to  one  of  those- sul)^ 
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vrban  Bemintriei  for  *^  pintng  genil^ 
mm"  usually  kept  by  elderly  gentle* 
men,  who  know  what  it  is  to  have 
been  deprived  of  similar  advantages 
In  their  own  youth.  They  feel,  there- 
fore,  a  laudable  gratification  in  ena« 
Jbling  the  rising  generation  to  plack 
some  of  that  fruit  firom  the  tree  of 
knowledge  whieh  they  themselves 
neTer  tasted  at  ^1.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  was  nearly  seventeen ;  and  here 
he  acquired  a  little  French,  a  little 
Oreek,  a  little  Latin,  a  little  mathe- 
matics, a  little  logic,  and  a  little  geo« 
graphy,  "  with  the  use  of  the  globes*'' 
In  ri^ort,  he  brought  away  with  him  a 
little  learning,  for  the  obtaining  of 
which  his  father  had  not  paid  a  Htde 
money.  He  subsequently  enlarged  his 
lilliputian  stock  of  ideas,  by  assidu* 
onsljf  prosecuting  his  studies  at  home^- 
three  days  a^wedc,  and  three  hours  a* 
day,  when  he  was  attended  by  masters 
in  elocution,  Italian,  boxing,  fencing, 
and  the  other  sciences.  This  eager 
enltivation  of  his  mind  he  pursued  till 
he  was  two  and  twenty,  and  then  took 
his  station  in  about  the  third  degree 
of  fashionable  society,  as  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  taste.  His  father  had  deter- 
mined he  should  be  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  very  properly  guarded 
against  the  "  anacnronism,"  as  he  used 
to  call  it,  of  giving  him  a  profession. 
It  is  beUeved,  (at  least  it  has  been 
ineuleated,)  that  there  exists,  in  every 
human  mind,  a  master,  or  ruling  pas- 
sion— a  predominating  inclination  to- 
wards some  particular  object  or  pur- 
suit. Find  out  what  that  ruling  pas- 
flton  or  principle  is,  says  our  great  ethic 
bard,  and 

«  Comets  ate  regular,  and  Wharton  plain/' 

tn  other  words,  get  hold  of  it,  and 
it  is  like  the  key  to  a  einher,  or  the  se- 
cret of  a  modern  Kattertelto,— all  mys- 
tery is  at  an  end,  all  difficulties  vanish, 
and  all  wonders  cease.  Mr  Henry  Au- 
gustus Constantine  Stubbs  was,  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
like  the  rest  of  his  species.  He  had 
hie  ruling  passion,  and,  but  that  his 
father  had  made  him  a  oentlkman, 
he  was  sure  nature  had  intended  him 
for  the  Rosdus  of  his  age.  From  his 
earliest  childhood,  when  he  used  to 
recite,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
"  Pity  the  iorrowe  of  a  poor  old  man" 
«nd  astonish  his  father's  porter  (who 
had  a  turn  that  way  himself)  with  hia 
knowing,  att  by  heart,  *'  My  name  ie 


Norvaly  on  the  Grampian  hil]s,"«~to 
his  more  matured  efibrtao^  ''Most 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,*' 
or,  "  Mv  liege,  I  did  deny  no  priaon* 
ers,"— >the  idea  of  being  an  actor  had 
constantly  fascinated  his  imagination. 
Often,  when  he  was  at  home,  during 
this  period,  he  would  steal  down  into 
the  kitchen,  and,  with  the  jack. towel 
for  a  robe,  the  rolling-pin  tor  a  trun- 
cheon, and  the  dripping-pan  for  a 
shield,  delight  its  population  by  a  dia- 
play  of  his  histrionic  powers.  Some- 
times, he  would  do  a  bit  oi  Bajase^ 
and  rattle  the  jack-chain  for  his  fet* 
ters;  at  others,  the  crook'd-back  ty« 
rant,  and  brandish  a  lark-spit  for  his 
sword,  while  he  ran  round  the  kitchen, 
calling  out,  "  A  horse  I  a  horse  1  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse  !*'  Sometimes  he 
was  the  lore-sick  Romeo;  and  then 
the  fat  cook  was  made  to  stand  behind 
the  meat  screen  for  Juliet  in  the  faal« 
cony :  while  at  others,  the  coachman 
had  half  the  contenta  of  the  flour- tub 
rubbed  orer  his  face  for  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  while  our  hero  apostrophised 
him  as  the  '*  Royal  Dane."  When- 
ever it  chanced  that  he  could  get  all 
the  servants  together,  he  would  seat 
the  whole  of  them  at  the  large  tables- 
cook,  coachman,  house- maid,  footman, 
errand-boy,  and  scullion — as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembled  Venetian 
senate,  and  recount,  with  such  mo- 
ving pathos,  how  he  won  the  love  of 
Deedemona,  that  the  house-maid  has 
been  known  to  sob,  and  declare,  that 
''  any  man,  even  though  he  was  a 
blackamoor,  might  make  love  in  that 
way."  These  were  hia  juvenile  ex- 
ploits ;  but  as  he  grew  up  to  man's  es- 
tate, his  ambition  took  a  wider  range. 
When  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  played 
Hotspur  ata private  theatre,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Achmet,  in  Barba* 
rossa,  Prinee  Hal,  Rimieo,  and  Young 
Nerval.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
advanced  in  fame ;  and,  by  the  time 
he  was  twenty,  there  was  at  least  one 
person  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  who 
entertained  no  doubt  that  all  the  se- 
parate excellencies  which  had  distin- 
guished Garrick,  Betterton,  Hender- 
son, Quin,  &c.  down  to  John  Kem- 
ble  and  Mrs  Siddons,  were  concentra- 
ted in  that  most  extraordinarily  gifted 
young  gentleman,  Mr  Henry  Augus- 
tus Constantine  Stubbs.  The  same 
person  was  also  of  opinion,  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  national  cala- 
mity, that|  Mng  a  ^en^JsyMon,  thedia* 


pUqr  of  h(t  itttri^rallca  genius  wts  oon* 
ined  to  oectsionaltiiittefir  exhibitions, 
ktstesd  of  delighting  sssembled  thoa* 
ssnds  every  night.  At  such  momentt, 
howerer,  ne  was  sometimes  wont  to 
deriTe  eonsolstion  from  the  reflection, 
tiist  the  actor's  fame  was  pre- eminent* 
If  of  a  perishable  quality,  and  that  it 
lived  after  him,  literally,  a  va»  etjnv'^ 
terea  nihii;  while  he  would  often 
repeat,  with  a  sigh,  the  melancholy 
truths  contained  in  the  following 
lines:— 


*•  Think,  hapless  artist,  though  thy  skill 

can  raise 
The  bunting  peal  of  universal  praise ; 
Though,  at  thy  beck,  applause  delighted 

stands, 
Andlift«,BTltrsu841kC|  herhundied  hands  | 
Yet  fame  awards  thee  but  a  partial  breath : 
Not  all  thy  talenU  brave  the  stroke  of  death* 
The  pliant  masclca  of  the  variotts  (aoe. 
The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength 

andflrace. 
The  tuneful  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the 

mind, 
Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind !" 

It  was  a  natural  eonseqnenoe  of  this 
theatrical  ardour,  that  Mr  Stubbs  ea- 
gerly cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
tragedians,  comedians,  managera,  and 
dramatic  writers.    It  was  his  supreme 
delight  to  have  them  at  his  table ;  and 
as  he  kq>t  a  good  table,  gave  good 
wines,  and  excelled  in  his  ctctf  ine,  it 
was  a  delight  he  could  command  when- 
ever he  chose.  He  had  the  en/r^,  also, 
of  the  greeup-room  at  both  theatres, 
and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  feuds,  tivaJries,  managerial 
oppressions,  intrigues,  burlesque  dig- 
nity, and  a^emn  plausibilities,  of  that 
mimic  workl.    Living  thus  in  an  at- 
mosphere electrical,  as  it  were,  with 
excitement,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by 
degrees,  he  became  lers  and  less  sen- 
sitive with  regard  to  that  ambiguous 
difficulty  whieh  had  hitherto  impeded 
the  gratification  nearest  his  heart.  He 
was  still  a  •SNTLXMaK;  but  why 
should  that  mere  vrorldly  distinction 
be  insuperable?    It  was   true,  the 
mingled  blood  of  the  Grograms  and 
the  Stubbses  flowed  in  his  veins ;  bat 
it  was  no  less  true,  tliat  thepatrician 
blood  of  the  Stanleys,  the  Tnurlows, 
and  the  Cravens,  had  mingled  with 
the  theatrical  btood  of  a  Farren,  a 
Bolton,  and  a  Brunton ;  to  sav  nothing 
of  the  blood-royal  itsdf,  which  had 
mingkd  with  that  of  a  Jordan.    Be* 
sides,  though  he,  Henry  Augnstm 


ConsUHtine  Stnbbsi  was  a  <'  Mntl*. 
man,"  be  could  not  forget  that  he  had 
a  cousin,  who  was  only  a  pork*bntdier 
in  the  Minories,  and  an  unde,  whom 
he  had  heard  of,  who  was  a  dealer  in 
m*rine  stores  in  Little  Briuin. 

When  a  man  once  begins  to  reason 
with  himself  Ufwu  the  absurdity  of 
not  following  his  inclinations,  he  is 
Yery  nesr  the  diseoverv  of  a  good  rea- 
son why  he  9h»uid  follow  them.    So 
it  was  with  Mr  Stubbs.    His  family 
scruples  oosed  away,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour.    At  last,  the  happy 
thought  suggested  itself  one  night,  as 
he  was  extinguishing  his  candle  just 
before  he  stepped  into  bed,  that  there 
would  be  something  like  fame  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  bare  circumstance  of 
a  ^'  gentleman"  forsaking  the  elegant 
retirement  of  polished  life,  to  tread 
the  stage.    He  lay  awake  nearly  half 
an  hour,  ruminating  upon  this  new- 
born fancy.    Other  visions  of  renown 
came  streaming  into  his  mind.    He 
warmed  vrith  the  idea  of  receiving  no 
salary,  at  least  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  of  appropriating  the  thousands  he 
should  realise  to  the  Theatrical  Fund, 
or  to  the  encouragement  of  less  pros- 
perous Ulents  than  his  own ;  and  he 
anticipated  the  honour  that  would  ga- 
ther round  his  name  as  the  gratef\il 
reward  of  such  unexampled  munifi- 
cence. In  the  midst  of  these  reflections, 
he  fell  asleep.    Happy  Stubbs  I  He 
dreamed  of  nothinff  but  overflowing 
houses— >three  rounds  of  applause  every 
three  minutes— electrified  audienoei— 
intoxicating  criticisms— and  a  SiMi 
fwer,  produced  by  the  sufibcating  heat 
of  crowded  theatres  in  the  dog-days. 

It  happened — (such  things  do  some- 
tiroes  happen  once  in  a  man's  life,  like 
ajffrW  child  after  marriage,  whidi  also 
mmdkneB  happens,  wtee,  to  come  at 
five  or  six  months)— it  hsppened,  I 
say,  the  very  next  morning,  while  Mr 
Stubbs  was  sipping  his  chocolate  and 
reading,  in  the  Morning  Post,  a  criti- 
cism upon  a  new  tragedy  which  had 
been  most  righteously  damned  the 
night  before,  tnat  his  intimate  friend 
Mr  Peaess,  the  manager  of thea- 
tre, dropped  in.  After  the  usual  sa- 
lutations were  exchanged,  and  Mr 
Peaess  had  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  Mr  Stubbs  had  added 
that  it  was  a  windy  one,  Mr  Stubbs 
fell  into  a  brown  study.  His  mind 
laboured  with  a  gigantic  purpose.  It 
WM  a  moment  on  which  hung  in« 
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describable  consequences.— Shall  I? 
Will  he?  Yes !— yes !— And  he  did  f 
He  imparted  to  his  friend,  the  ma- 
nager, liis  resolution  to  make  his  fibst 

APPEARANCE. 

.  Mr  Peaess  aflfected  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  communication ;  but  Mr 
Stubbs  affirmed,  upon  his  honour'*  as 
a  gentleman/'  that  he  was  serious,  and 
all  Mr  Peaess's  doubts  ''  melted  into 
thin  air."  It  was  settled  he  should 
dine  that  day  with  Stubbs,  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  over  a  quiet  glass 
of  wine.  The  evening  came.  The 
dinner,  as  usual,  was  excellent ;  the 
wine,  as  usual,  was  superb ;  the  ma« 
nager,  as  usual,  was  complaisant; 
and  Mr  Henry  Augustus  Constantine 
Stubbs,  as  usual,  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  himself.  At  first,  Mr  Peaesa 
entered  into  the  project  in  the  sober 
way  of  business ;  but  at  last>  and  as 
he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
he  swore  "  by  G— d,  he  was  a  noble 
fellow,  and  nis  theatre  should  be 
thrown  open  for  the  display  of  his  ta- 
lente."  Happy  Stubbs!  TAWce  hap- 
py Stubbs!  The  incessant  cravings 
of  a  more  than  twenty  years'  ambition 
were  now  to  be  satisfied ;  the  circum- 
scribed glories  of  a  private  theatre 
were  now  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wide- 
spread renown  of  an  admiring  empire ; 
the  unedipsed  dignity  of  the  *'  gen-  * 
tleman  "  was  now  to  blend  its  lustre 
with  the  dazzling  splendour  of  another 
Garrick,  rising  above  the  theatrical 
horizon ! 

One  only  point  remained  to  be  set- 
tled. In  wnat  character  should  he 
burst  upon  the  astonished  town? 
Should  ne  drown  the  house  in  tears 
with  the  sorrows  of  Lear^  Or  win 
admiration  from  sparkling  eyes  in 
Romeo  f  Or  oppal  the  stoutest  hearts 
by  the  maddening  passions  of  OtheUo  ? 
Or  thrill  the  shrinking  mind  with  the 
guilty  terrors  of  the  ambitious  Thane? 
Or  "  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the 
dog"  m  Richard?  His  perplexity  arose, 
not  from  balancing  between  doubtful 
qualifications,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  where  there  was  no  pre- 
ponderating one.  He  could  play  them 
all.  He  could  play  any  thing.  He 
could  plav  every  thing.  He  was  like 
Bottom,  m  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  who  ftlt  himself  equal  to  Fy- 
ramus,  Thisbe,  and  the  Lion,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  At  length  he  fix- 
ed vpon  Hamlet,  chiefly  because  the 
character  was  so  admirably  diversified 


by  Shakspeare,  that  it  presented  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  an  equal 
diversity  of  talent  in  its  representa- 
tive. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
among  his  friends,  and  one,  in  parti* 
cular,  was  privy  to  his  whole  course 
of  preparation.  This  was  Mr  M'Crab, 
a  pungent  little  personage,  whose  co- 
casional  petulance  and  acrimony,  how- 
ever they  might  rankle  and  fester  in 
more  sensitive  natures,  were  never 
known  to  curdle  the  bland  consdoua- 
nesG  of  sdf-esteem  which  dwelt,  like  a 
perpetual  spring,  upon  the  mind  of 
Mr  Stubbs.  Mr  M'Crab  was  himself 
an  amateur  actor ;  he  had  also  written 
a  tolerably  successful  comedy,  aa  well 
as  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and  he 
was,  besides,  a  formidabte  critic,  whose 
scalping  strictures,  in  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, were  the  terror  of  all  authors  and 
actors  who  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  dispense  turtle  and  chsm- 
pagne. 

Mr  Stubbs,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
considered  himself  a  profound  reader 
of  Shakspeare,  and  believed  he  had 
discovered  many  hitherto  concealed 
beauties  in  the  wonderful  productions 
of  that  writer.  He  prided  himself, 
too,  upon  the  critical  acumen  and  phi- 
losophical penetration  with  which  he 
had  elidted  various  qualities  intended 
by  the  poet  to  belong  to  his  characters; 
and  he  had  often  said,  if  he  had  been 
an  actor  he  should  have  established 
quite  a  new  method  of  playing  several 
of  them.  He  was  now  about  to  be- 
come an  actor,  and  he  resolved,  in  his 
very  first  essay,  to  introduce  one  of 
hia  novelties,  or  new  readings.  What 
this  was,  will  be  best  explained  in  the 
following  conversation,  which  took 
place  between  himself  and  Mr  M'Crab 
upon  the  subject. 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  M'- 
Crab,"  said  Stubbs,  taking  down  a  vo- 
lume of  Shakspeare  f^om  his  shelves, 
"  depend  upon  it,  I  am  borne  out  in 
my  opinion,  novel  aa  it  is,  by  the  text 
of  the  immortal  author  himself;  and 
I  shall  «/t(^ the  character  when  I  play 
it.  I  maintain  that  Hamlet  ought  to 
be" 

''  A  Falstaflfin  little,  I  suppose,"  ln« 
tempted  M'Crab. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Stubbs,  «  he  should 
not  be  exactly  corpulent— but  rather 
embonpoint,  as  the  saying  is — sleek 
— plumpidi^i^in  good  condition  as  it 
were/' 
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''  Yoa  talk  of  the  textof  Shakspeare 
as  jour  tuthority^"  replied  M'Crab,— 
*'  i  will  appeal  to  the  text  too— and  I 
will  take  the  description  of  Hamlet  by 
Ophelia,  after  her  interview  with  him. 
what  is  her  language? 

*.  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o*er 

thrown  t 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state ; 
The  gfoss  of Jaahion,  and  the  mould  of  Jbrm, 
The  pbierved  of  allo&imwrt.* 

This  eulogium  paints  in  distmct 
colours  what  should  be  the  persona- 
tion of  Hamlet  on  the  stage.  It  de- 
mands, not  a  little  fellow,  fi?e  feet 
five,  by  three  feet  four,  as  you  will 
be,  if  you  stuff  the  character  as  you 
call  it,  but  rather  what  Hamlet  him- 
self describes  his  father  to  have  been, 

*  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  bis  seal, 
To  give.the  world  assurance  of  a  man.*  ** 

"  Never  mind  my  height,"  aid 
Stubbs,  elevating  his  head,  and  rai- 
sing his  chin  an  inch  or  two  out  of  his 
neckcloth.—"  Garrick,  you  know,  was 
none  so  tall ;  and  yet  I  fancy  he  was 
considered  a  tolerably  good  actor  in 
his  day.  But  you  remember  the  lines 
of  Charles  Churchill,-— 

*  There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all. 
Nor  like  a  hero  if  he  is  not  tall. 

The  feeliDg  sense  all  other  wants  supplies; 
I  rate  no  actor*s  merit  from  his  size. 
Superior  height  requires  superior  grace. 
And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ?' " 
"  Very  true,"  answered   M'Crab, 
''  and,  to  follow  up  your  theory,  were 
I  asked,  what  is  an  actor?  I  should 
answer^ 
'  *Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand 

pains; 
Can  make  me  fed  each  passion  that  he 

feigns  i 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic 

art,— • 
With  pity  and  with  horror  tear  my  heart.' 
Bat,  come;  let  me  hear  your  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  Hamlet  ought 
to  be  a  portly  gentleman.  I  see  you 
are  ready  with  tnem." 

"  I  am,"  said  Stubbs,  "  and  I'll 
bet  the  receipts  of  the  house,  on  my 
first  appearance,  against  those  of  your 
next  comedy,  that  I  convince  you  I 
am  right  before  I  have  done.    Now, 
mark— or,  as  Horatio  says, 
*  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while. 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  same  pages, 
This  marvel  to  you«* 


Ha!  ha !  that  is  apt/'  continued  Mr 
Stubbs,  with  a  simper. 

"  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear," 
added  M'Crab— ''  I  hope  that's  apt 
too." 

''  If,"  said  Mr  Stubbs,  looking  ex- 
tremely grave,  "  if,  I  say,  we  take  the 
very  first  soliloquy  of  Hamlet— almost 
the  first  words  he  utters — we  shall 
find  a  striking  allusion  to  his  habit  of 
body ;  and  not  only  shall  we  be  struck 
by  the  allusion,  but,  I  contend,  the 
whole  force  and  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage are  Iost>  unless  the  speaker  can 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  goodly  paunch, 
as  he  exclaims, 

'  Oh  1  that  this  too  loo  solidjlesk  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.' 

We  are  not  to  suppose  Hamlet 
speaks  metaphorically,  but  physically; 
and  his  corporeal  an^earance  Bhould 
be  an  illustration  of  nis  words.  He  is 
already  weary  of  the  world — he  wishes 
to  die—but '  the  Everlasting  has  fix- 
ed his  canon  a<^ainst  «e(r- slaughter,' 
and,  therefore,  he  prays  for  natural 
dissolution,  by  anv  wasting  disease, 
which  may  *  thaw  and  .dissolve  his 
*  toO'  too  solid  flesh.'  This,  perhaps, 
you  will  consider  merely  conjectural 
criticism  :  plausible,  but  not  demon-  - 
strative.  I  own  it  has  a  higher  cha- 
racter in  my  eyes ;  and,  unless  I  am 
grently  misuken,  even  the  ghost  of  his 
own  father  glances  at  his  adipose  ten« 
dency,  when  he  says, 
<  I  find  thee  apt, 
But  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat 

weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  tliis.' 
That  is,  according  to  my  reading, 
'  fat  as  thou  art,  thou  wouldct  be 
duller  than  Uie  fat  weed  of  Lethe  if 
you  did  not  bestir  yourself  in  this  busi- 
ness.' Observe,  too,  with  what  pro- 
priety Shakspeure  has  here  employed 
the  word '  stir^'  it  being  a  welUknown 
fact  that  corpulent  persons  have  a 
strong  diunchnation  to  locomotion. 
And  Hamlet  himself,  (in  his  interview 
with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstcm,) 
makes  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  indo- 
lence and  lethargy  which  so  common- 
ly accompany  obesity.  '  I  have  of 
late,'  he  says,  *  but  wherefore  I  know 
not,  iMt  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises,  and,  indeed,  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,' 
&c.  &c.  Now  what  is  this,  I  would 
fain  know,  if  it  be  not  the  natural 
complaint  of  a  man  sufiering  under 
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the  opprewion  of  too  much  flesh  ?  or, 
as  he  afterwards  expresses  it,  with 
another  alluAton  to  nis  fatness,  '  to 
grunt  and  sweat,  under  a  weary  life  ?' 
You  have  quoted  the  language  of 
Ophelia  in  support  of  the  common  no* 
tions  with  regard  to  the  personation 
of  this  character ;  hut  you  forget  the 
remarkable  expression  she  uses  when 
describing  to  her  father  the  unexpect- 
ed visit  of  '  Lord  Hamlet/  while  she 
was  *  sewing  in  her  closet.' 

At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  bis  head  thus  waving  up  and 

down, 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound* 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  ail  fiis  bulk, 
And  end  his  being." 

What  say  you  to  this?— iftt  hulk  I 
The  sigh  was  so  profound,  that  it 
seemed  to  shatter  even  hU  bulk !  I 
fancy  I  might  rest  my  case  here,  and 
win  my  wager,  eh?  But  I  am  too 
skilful  a  general  to  throw  away  my 
strength  at  the  beginning  of  a  hattle. 
If  I  have  not  already  beaten  you  from 
your  last  stronghold — from  your  last 
defence--I  have  a  corps  de  reserve, 
which  will  at  once  decide  the  victory. 
You  remember  the  concluding  scene, 
1  suppose — the  fencing  bout  between 
Hamlet  and  Laertes?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  following  little  bit  of  dia* 
logue? 

'  Laeries,^A  touch— a  touch,**!  do 

confess. 
ji;iff^.-.Oiir  son  shall  win. 
Queen.— He*b   fat    and  scant  of 
BaEATH.     Here, 
Hamlet,  take  my  napkin— rub  thy  brows 
•    •    •  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  T 

Do  you  not  imagine  you  see  the 
pursy  Prince,  puffing  and  blowing 
and  sweating  with  the  exertion  he 
had  made,  and '  larding  the  lean  earth,' 
like  another  Falstaff  almost  ?  Nay, 
the  very  words, '  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  face,'  are  addressed  by  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  to  Falstaff,  when  he  was  heated 
by  his  pursuit  of  Pistol : — 'Alas,  poor 
ope,  how  thou  sweatest !  Come,  let 
me  wipe  thy  face.'  Hem  !"  (quoth  Mr 
Henry  Augustus  Constantino  Stubbs) 
"  I  have  done— and  pause  for  a  re« 
ply." 

"  Youll  be  horribly  laughed  at," 
said  M'Crab,  "  if  you  do  make  Ham- 
let a  fat  litUe  feUow." 

"  Shall  I  ?"  exclaimed  Stubhs,  with 
a  contented  chuckle^  and  rubbing  his 
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bands—*'  shall  I  be  borriUy  bughed 
at?" 

«  Ay,"  replied  M'Crab,  ''and  glo- 
riously  gibbeted  the  next  day,  in  all 
the  papers,  for  your  Sancbo  Pania 
exhibition." 

'<Poohr'Q'aoalatedStubb«»''poob! 
pooh!  what  care  I  for  Uie  ramlly 
papers?  Don't  I  know  what  sort  ef 
critica  they  are  who  guide  the  pubKe 
taste,  and  fulminate  their  mighty  w« 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  ?' 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
M'Crab,  "  when  it  is  recoUeeted  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  are  only  competent  to  writedown 
the  ideas  of  others,  never  having  tried 
to  do  so  with  their  own,  it  is  an  ah- 
snrdity  to  value  '  at  a  nin's  fee'  their 
trashy  slipslop;,  but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  however  much  you  or  I  may 
despise,  with  equal  scorn,  their  cen« 
sure  and  their  praise,  there  are  those — 
and  they  not  a  few — who  hold  for 
gospel  whatever  they  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do,"  exclaimed 
Stubbs;— "  I'll  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  my  proposed  innovation — or 
rather,  innovations— for  I  intend  in- 
troducing several  new  readings  in  the 
part,  quite  as  original  as  the  one  I 
nave  now  propounded  to  you.  1*11 
address  two  or  three  letters  to  die 
Morning  Post,  and  say  a  little  about 
the  <  gentleman'  of  independent  for- 
tune who  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Ham- 
let, and  his  original  study  of  the  cha- 
racter. That  will  be  an  excellent 
ruse  de  guerre,  eh  ?" 

'*  Do  no  ouch  thing/'  replied  M'Crab, 
with  a  malicious  gravity.  ''  Take  the 
town  by  surprise.  It  is  the  only  way, 
if  it  is  to  be  Uken  at  all.  But  what 
are  your  other  new  readings  ?" 

''  It  would  weary  you,"  answered 
Mr  Stubbs,  *'  to  go  through  the 
whole,  ni  mention  one,  however. 
I  intend  to  let  Ophelia  see« 

'  That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness^ 
But  mad  in  craft.' 

So,  after  bidding  her  '  go  to  a 
nunnerv,'  before  I  quit  the  stags  I 
will  take  her  hand,  kiss  it  tenderly, 
look  in  her  face  with  a  ailent  expres- 
sion of  doting  fondness,  and  sigh  des- 
perately as  I  slowly  retire  from  her 
presence." 

''  It  may  be  new,"  said  M'Crab, 
"  but  it  will  be  a  gross  violation  of 
the  author's  text." 
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''  How  to,  friend  MTrab  ?*'  repKed 
Stubbs. 

'*  How  80 !"  answered  M'Crab. 
'*  Yott  forget  that  Polonias  and  the 
King  conceal  themselves  as  '  lawful 
espials/  behind  the  arras,  watching 
this  interview,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
discovering  whether  the  madness  of 
Hamlet  springs  from  love  or  not ;  and 
tkat  immediately  after  Hamlet  quits 
the  stage,  they  enter,  the  Ring  ex- 
claiming, '  Love !  his  affections  do  not 
that  way  tend/  But  surely  Shak- 
speare  would  not  have  put  such  a  sen- 
tence into  the  King's  mouth,  if  Hamlet 
were  intended  to  shew,  by  the  very 
concluding  act  of  his  interview,  that 
love  uxu  the  predominant  passion  of 
his  soul  at  that  moment" 

*'  Never  mind/'  said  Stubbs,  a  little 
disconcerted,—*'  I  do  not  think  I  am 
quite  so  strong  here  as  upon  my  fat 
point ;  but  an  impassioned  kiss  of  the 
hand,  as  if  to  atone,  by  that  silent 
though  eloquent  language  of  love,  for 
his  harshness,  will  produce  an  effect, 
depend  upon  it.  It  will  elicit  mon- 
strous applause." 

"  It  should  do  80,"  replied  M'Crab, 
'<  for  it  will  be  monstrously  ridicu- 
lous/' 

"  N'impotter  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
gaily ;  "  there  are  more  admirers,  in 
this  world,  of  the  ridiculous  than  of 
the  true,  that  let  me  tell  vou.  But  I 
must  to  my  studies,  for  tne  night  ap- 
proaches. Next  Monday — and  this  is 
Thursday — and  I  am  by  no  means  au 
fait  yet  in  my  part.  So  good  morning 
— let  me  see  you  soon  again — and 
meanwhile  adieu !  adieu  !  remember 
me!" 

Mr  M'Crab  departed  ;  and  Mr 
Henry  Augustus  Constantine  tubbs 
prepared  to  go  through  the  soliloquy 
of  "  To  be — or  not  to  be,"  before  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  whole  of 
his  person. 

Monday  came,  and  oh  !  with  what 
a  flutter  of  delight  Mr  Stubbs  cast 
his  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  paper, 
where  the  play  for  the  evening  was 
announced,  and  where  he  read,  "  Thii 
evening  will  he  acted  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet :  the  part  of  HamlH  hg  a  Gen* 
tleman,  his  firet  appearance  On  any 
stage"  But  thie  was  not  enough  for 
the  eager  appetite  of  his  supremely 
bleat  ambition.  He  rang  for  his  boots ; 
he  put  ou  his  hat  and  gloves ;  he  walk- 
ed forth  ,*  he  traversed  more  than  fifty 
streets;  stoppedatallthegreen-grocers' 


shops,  bbcuit- bakers,  butchen,  and' 
fishmongers,  where  the  bill  of  the  day 
was  invitingly  hung  out,  or  leaned  its 
rubric  face  against  the  railing ;  read, 
again  and  again,  '*  The  part  of  Ham- 
let by  a  gbktle  ma  k,  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  sUge :"  wondered  the  ma- 
nagers did  not  send  a  bill  to  every  shop 
in  the  metropolis ;  thought  the  cob- 
bler's stalls  ought  not  to  be  without 
them ;  sauntered  past  the  stage  door 
of theatre,  and  carelessly  min- 
gled with  a  group  of  five  or  six  men 
and  boys  in  f^istian  jackets,  who  were 
spelling  the  bill  of  the  play ;  admired 
the  increasing  taste  for  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions among  the  lower  orders ;  and 
returned  home  delightfully  fatigued 
with  his  perambulation.  He  had  at- 
tended the  last  rehearsal  on  the  prece- 
ding Saturday,  and  so  had  nothing  to 
interrupt  his  meditations  for  the  rest 
of  the  day ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  interrupted,  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  "  he  was  at 
home  to  nobody."  He  dined  alone, 
off  a  roast  chicken  and  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira ;  and  on  one  side  of  his  plate 
was  the  "  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  W/ 
Shakspeare,"  and  on  the  other,  a  small 
house  bill,  as  it  is  called,  spread  out, 
with  the  decanter  placed  upon  one 
corner  of  it,  to  prevent  it  blowing 
away  whenever  the  servant  opened 
the  door. 

Thus  he  sat,  feeding  on  walnuts  and 
glorious  fancies,  till  he  heard  the  five 
o'clock  bell  of  the  general  postman, 
when  he  started  up,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  His  carriage  was  at 
the  door— and  he  told  the  coachman 

to  drive  down  street,  that  he 

might  see,  in  passing  alons;,  whether 
the  crowd  at  tne  pit  and  gallery  doors, 
would  obstruct  his  progress.  It  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  to  stretch  across 
the  carriage  road ;  but  he  was  sure 
there  were  some  hundreds,  though  so 
early,  and  he  thought  they  must  have 
heard  who  the  "  gentleman"  was,  that 
was  then  rolling  by:  He  would  not 
be  positive,  too ;  but  he  could  almost 
s'wear  he  heard  an  huzza,  as  he  passed 
along.  There  were  above  a  dozen  per^ 
sons  collected  round  the  stage  door ; 
and  he  plainly  perceived  tnat  they 
drew  back  with  respectful  admiration, 
as  the  new  Hamlet  stepped  out  of  hia 
carriage. 

He  hastened  to  his  dressing-room-^ 
where  he  found  his  fVieiid,  the  mana- 
ger^ Mr  Peaess,  who  shook  him  icorii 
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dially  by  the  hand,  m  he  infonned 
him  that  they  had  an  excellent  box- 
hook.  Stubbs  smiled  graciously ;  and 
the  manager  left  him  with  his  dresser^ 
to  attire  himself  in  his  ''  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black."  Mr  Stubbs  had 
kept  his  intention  of  stuffing  the  cha- 
racter a  profound  secret^  fearful  lest 
any  mere  technical  objections  should 
be  made  by  Mr  Peaess,  and  desirous 
also  of  making  the  first  impression  in 
the  green-room.  When  he  entered  it, 
thereforci  in  the  likeness  of  a  chubby 
undertaker,  ready  for  a  funeral,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  **  unmatched  form 
and  feature  of  blown  youth" — ^in  short, 
the  very  type  and  image  of  poor  Toke- 
ly  in  Peter  Pattoraly — his  eyes  and 
ears  were  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  look 
of  surprise,  and  buzi  of  admiration, 
which  he  very  naturally  anticipated. 
He  was  a  little  daunted  d;  a  suppress- 
ed titter  which  ran  round  the  room ; 
but  he  was  utterly  confounded  when 
his  best  and  .dearest  friend,  Mr  Peaess 
himself,  coming  up  to  him,  exclaim- 
ed,—*' Why,  zounds!  Mr  Stubbs, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  By  G— d, 
the  audience  will  never  stand  this." 

'^  Stand  what  ?"  replied  Henry  Au- 
gustus Constantine  Stubbs. 

"  What?"  echoed  the  manager; 
'*  why  this  pot-belly,  and  those  cherub 
cheeks." 

*  "  Pooh!  pooh!"  replied  Stubbs, 
''  it'a  Shokspeare'si  and  I  can]  prove 
it." 

"  You  may  pooh !  pooh  !  as  much 
as  you  like,  Mr  Stubbs,"  rejoined  the 
manager ;  "  but,  by  G— d,  you've 
made  a  mere  apple-dumpling  of  your- 
self," 

'*  Do  you  think  so?"  exclaimed 
Stubb8>  ffumcing  in  one  of  the  mirrors 
i—^'  Well ;  I  do  assure  you  it  is  Shak- 
speare,  and  I'll  nrove  it.  But  what 
shall  I  do  ?"  and  he  looked  imploring- 
ly round  upon  the  broad,  grinning 
countenances  of  the  other  performers. 

"  Do  ?"  ejaculated  Mr  Peaess; "  vou 
can  do  nothing  now— the  curtain  nas 
been  up  these  ten  minutes ;  Horatio 
and  Marcellus  are  coming  off,  and  you 
must  go  on." 

At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  entered  the  room,  but  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  look  upon  his  son, 
the  call-boy's  summons  was  heard  for 
the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  &c.,  to  be  ready,  and  forth 
sallied  poor  Mr  Henry  Augustus  Cou- 
atantine  Stubbs,  to  prove,  if  he  oould^ 


to  the  audience,  that  his  rotundity 
was  peifectly  Shaksperian. 

The  awful  flourish  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  sounded ;— their  majes- 
ties of  Denmark,  attended  by  their 
train  of  courtiers,  walked  on.  There 
is  a  pause !  All  eyes  are  bent  in  eager 
gaze  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  Hamlet — all  hands  are  ready  to 
applaud.  He  appears— boxes,  pic,  and 
gallery,  join  in  the  generous  welcome 
of  the  unknown  candidate.  He  le- 
vives — hastens  to  the  foot-lights — 
bows — another  round  of  applause — 
bows  again— and  again — and  then  falls 
back,  to  let  the  business  of  the  scene 
proceed.  He  looks  round,  meanwhile, 
with  the  swelling  consciousness  that 
he  is  that  moment  ''  the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  and  tries  to  rally  his' 
agitated  spirits ;  but  just  as  he  is  be- 
ginning to  do  so,  his  wandering  eye 
rests  upon  the  ill-omened  face  of  AX'- 
Crab,  seated  in  the  front-row  of  the 
stage-box,  who  is  gazing  at  him  with 
a  grotesGue  smile,  which  awakens  an 
overwhelming  recollection  of  his  own 
prediction,  that  he  "  would  be  horri- 
bly laughed  at,  if  he  did  make  Ilaoi- 
let  a  fat  little  fellow,"  as  well  as  a  be- 
wildering reminiscence  of  the  mana- 
ger's, that,  "  by  G— d,  the  audience 
would  not  stand  it." 

It  was  soon  evident  they  would  not» 
or  rather  that  they  could  not,  stand 
it.  But  it  was  not  alone  his  new  read- 
ing in  what  regarded  the  person  of 
Hamlet,  that  excited  astonishment. 
Mr  Stubbs  had  so  many  other  new 
readings,  that  before  he  got  to  the  end 
of  his  first  speech,  beginning  with^ 
**  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is,"  they 
were  satisfied  of  what  was  to  follow. 
When,  however,  Mr  Stubbs  stood 
alone  upon  the  stage,  in  the  full  per- 
fection of  his  figure,  and  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  undivided  attention 
or  the  house — when  he  gathered  up 
his  face  into  an  indescribable  aspect 
of  woe— but,  above  all,  when,  placing 
his  two  hands  upon  his  little  round 
belly,  he  exclaimed,  while  looking  sor- 
rowfully at  it, 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 

melt, 

(Pat,  went  the  right  hand,) 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew,** 

(Pat,  went  the  left  hand,) 

the  efiect  was  irresistible.  One  roar 
of  laughter  shook  the  theatre,  from 
the  back  row  of  the  shilling  gallery  to 


the  first  row  of  the  pit,  mingled  with 
cries  of  bravo  !  bravo  !  go  on,  my  /if- 
ile  /eilow—you  shall'  have  fair  play-* 
silence  —  bravo  /  Mtlmce  !  —  Stu bbs, 
meanwhile,  looked  as  if  he  were  really 
wondering  what  they  were  all  laugh- 
ing at;  and  when  at  length  silence 
was  partially  restored,  he  contiDued 
his  soliloquy.  His  deiivery  of  the 
lines, 

**  ¥fe  on*t,  oh  fie !  *ti9  an  unweeded  gar- 
den 

That  grows  to  seed:  things  rank  and 
gross  in  nature,"  &c. 

was  one  of  his  new  readings — toir  hold- 
ing up  his  finger,  and  looking  towards 
the  audience  with  a  severe  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  it  appears-  as 
though  he  were  chiding  their  ill  man- 
ners in  laughing  at  him,  when  he 
said,  "  Fye  on't-K>h,  fye !" 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  how- 
ever, with  such  interruptions  only  as 
his  own  original  conceptions  of  the 
part  provoked  from  time  to  time ;  or 
when  any  thing  he  had  to  say  was 
obviously  susceptible  of  an  application 
to  himself.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  scene  with  Horatio  and  Maroellus, 
after  his  interview  with  the  ghost :— • 

**•  Ham.  And  now,  good  friends. 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is  it,  my  lord  ?  We  will. 

Ham.  l^Bvgr  make  known  what  you  have 
seen  to-'inght." 

"  Let  him,  if  he  like^"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  the  pit-—''  he'll  never, 
see  such  a  sight  M;Bin." — Then,  in 
his  instructions  to  the  players,  his  de- 
livery of  them  was  accompanied  by 
something  like  the  following  running 
commentary : 

"  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as 
I  pronounced  it  to  you,  (that  ia  impoim 
tible!)  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  plav- 
ers  do,  {laughter,)  I  had  as  Uef  the 
town- crier  spoke  my  lines.  •  •  •—Oh, 
it  ofieuds  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious,  periwig-]^ted  fellow  {like 
yourself)  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  &c. 
— -I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whip- 
ped {give  it  him,  he  deserves  it)  for 
o'erdoing  Termagant.  *  •  •  Oh,  there 
be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  (no, 
we  see  him,^  and  heard  others  praise, 
and  that  highly,  (i^J  oh  I  oh  I)  not 
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to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  having 
neither  the  accent  of  Christians,  {ha! 
ha !  ha  /)  nor'  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Pjigan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted 
(bravo  I  little  'un  I)  and  bellowed, 
{hit  him  again  /)  that  I  have  thought 
some  of  nature's  joiirheymen  had 
made  men,  (toAo  made  you  9)  and  not 
made  them  well,  {no,  you  are  a  bad 
fit,)  they  imitated  humanity  so  abo- 
minably." {Roars  of  laughter.) 

It  was  thus  Mr  Henry  AugustiiB 
Constantino  Stubbs  enacted  Hamlet ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  that  he  sufibred  a  single 
observation  to  escape  him,  which  indi- 
cated he  thought  anv  thing  was  amiss- 
Then,  indeed,  while  sitting  in  the 
green-room,  and  as  if  the  idea  had 
just  struck  him,  he  said  to  Mr  Peaess, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  some  enemies  in  the  house,  for 
when,  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  I 
said,  *  What  should  such  fellows  as  I 
do  crawling  between  earth  and  hea« 
ven?'  somebody  called  out,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear  him,  *  Aye !  what,  in- 
deed?' It's  very  odd.  Did  you  notice 
it,  ma'am  ?"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  lady  who  performed  Ophelia.  ''  I 
can't  say  I  did,"  replied  the  ladv,  bi- 
ting her  lipa  most  unmercifully,  to 
preserve  her  gravitv  of  countenance. 

This  was  the  only  remark  made  by 
the  inimitable  Mr  Stubbs  during  the 
whole  evening,  and  he  went  through 
the  fifth  act  with  unabated  self-con- 
fidence. His  dying  scene  was  ho- 
noured with  thunders  of  applauae, 
and  loud  cries  of  encore.  Stubbs  rai- 
sed his  head,  and  looking  at  Horatio^ 
who  was  bending  over  him,  enouired, 
"  Do  you  think  they  mean  it?'* 

''  Lie  still,  for  God's  sake  1"  exclaim- 
ed Horatio,  and  the  curtain  slowly  de^ 
soended  amid  deafening  roars  of  laugh* 
ter,  and  shouts  of  hurrah !  hurrah  I   . 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Stubbs  found  all  the  daily  papers  on 
his  table,  pursuant  to  his  directions. 
He  took  up  one,  and  read,  in  large 
letters — "  THBAxas.  First  Awn 
Last  Appearance  of  Mr  Henry 
Augustus  Constantinb  Stubbs, 
IN  Hamlet." 

He  read  no  more.  The  paper  drop- 
ped from  his  hands ;  and  Mr  Stubbs 
remained  nothing  but  a  gentleman 
all  the  rest  of  his  Ufe. 

M. 
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It  was  on  t  brigb  t  beavtifnl  moniing 
in  the  latter  end  of  tbe  month  of  Aprils 
that  Edward  O'Neill  ahut  up  tbe  win* 
dows  and  locked  the  door  of  nia  chau^ 
hers  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and, 
ealling  a  porter  to  attend  him  with  his 
portmanteau,  set  off  to  take  hia  plaoe 
upon  the  public  coach  which  passed 
through  tbe  village  of  F-— — ,  m  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  The  man  is  not 
to  be  envied  who  is  too  proud,  or  too 
ill-humoured,  to  enjoy  the  outside  of 
a  post-coach  on  a  fine  morning,  when 
the  sky  ia  clear,  the  breease  fresh,  the 
trees  covered  with  young  leaves,  and 
^ousanda  of  birda  singing  in  the 
hedges.  We  make  a  special  exception, 
'  howefer,  in  favour  of  the  unlucky 
wight  whose  morning's  drive  is  but  the 
end  of  his  night's  journey,  when,  af- 
ter a  long  contest  with  cold,  and  sleep, 
and  the  danger  of  tumbling  off,  he 
nods  in  drowsy  weariness,  unable  to 
lift  his  aching  eyelids  to  the  reviving 
sun.  This  is  most  horrible,  and  ae- 
oond  only  to  sea-sickness;  but  let  a 
man  mount  to  bis  seat  after  a  good 
night's  sleep,  and,  resolved  to  be  in 

good-humour  even  with  Bagmen,  let 
im  thank  God  with  a  menj  heart 
for  the  blessed  sunshine  and  this  "  age 
of  improvement,"  when  coaches  travel 
some  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  his  spi- 
rits will  rice^  and  his  enthusiasm  about 
breakfast  wax  greater  and  greater  as 
he  dashes  along.  This,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  the  case,  if  the  traveller  be 
sound,  wind  and  limb,  and  have  no 
special  occasion  of  love,  or  grief,  or 
debt,  to  trouble  him.  In  Ireland,  the 
carriage  of  men's  animal  spirits  is  set 
upon  much  lighter  and  more  eloatic 
springs  than  in  England,  and,  there* 
fore,  the  outside  of  a  coach,  in  a  fine 
morning,  is  there  generally  a  sociable 
merry  place,  the  leader  of  the  sport 
being,  for  the  most  part,  the  driver  of 
the  horses,  who,  however  tight  a  rein 
he  may  keep  over  his  steeds,  never 
thinks  it  necessary  to  bridle  his  own 
mirth,  and  uses  the  lash  of  his  wit 
much  oftener  than  that  of  hia  whip. 

Mr  O'Neill,  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  little  digression  about  morning 
coach- travelling  has  not  caused  to  be 
quite  forgotten,  mounted  the  coach^ 


box,  and  waa  soon  joined  bf  tbe 
*'  J^u,"  whose  appearance,  to  be  ua* 
deratood  by  the  English  reader,  nittft 
be  described,  as  well  negatively  as  a£« 
flrmatively.  He  was  not,  then,  a  heavy, 
alow,  ale  swollen  man,  with  neck  in- 
volved in  huge  convolutiona  of  oottoa 
shawls,  with  body  guarded  by  a  seven- 
fold shield  of  coats,  and  hands  enve- 
loped in  gLovea,  thick  aa  the  hide  of  a 
buffalo,  and  who  seldom  opens  hia 
lips,  except  to  talk  to,  or  of,  his  horses ; 
but  he  waa  an  active-looking,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  ruddy  face  and  a 
quick  merry  eve,  and  with  nothing 
professional  in  his  dress  beyond  a  box- 
coat,  and  a  hat  with  a  brim  of  rather 
more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 

"  Vm  pTomd  to  see  your  honour  thia 
fine  moininV'  aaid  he  to  O'Neill,  as 
he  took  the  reins  with  one  hand,  ami 
touched  hia  hat  with  the  other.  "  Go- 
in'  down  to  the  Vale,  sir,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jerry,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  "  and  a  pleaaant  drive  I 
hope  we  shall  have." 

"  PlAze  God,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  as  he 
laid  his  whip  across  the  horses  ;  and 
away  they  dashed  through  the  magni- 
ficent square  of  Stephen  s  Green,  and 
proceeded  out  of  town  by  the  direct 
south  road,  which  passes  along  by  the 
sea-shore,  sometimes  hidden  from  it  by 
the  intervening  honaos  and  gardens, 
but  more  frequently  commanding  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  bay,  with  the 
promontory  of  Howth  atanding  out 
mto  the  wide  sea,  its  rugged  cliiEl 
looking,  in  the  distance,  soi^  and  blue 
as  tbe  sky  above  them,  and  the  sea 
atretching  out  far  beyond,  with  ves- 
sels becoming  visible  on  the  ver^e  of 
the  horiaon,  or,  in  these  modem  times, 
a  dark  speck  of  cloud,  indicating  the 
distant  smoke  of  a  steamer.  O'Neill, 
who  had  an  eye  and  a  taste  for  scenie 
beauty,  waa  too  fully  occupied  with 
the  view  before  him  to  take  much  no- 
tice of  Jerry's  familiar  salutations  te 
all  the  common  people  he  met  upon 
the  road,  whether  acquaintances  or 
not;  and  as  an  Irish  coachman,  no 
more  than  other  men,  likea  to  throw 
away  hia  joke,  except  when  there  ia 
some  one  to  enjoy  and  applaud  hia  hu- 
mour, Jerry  contented  himself  with  a 
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'*  God  speed  you,  neighbour,"  and 
whistled  his  faTOurite  air  of'  PJanxty 
Connor." 

As  soon,  however,  as  our  student 
desisted  firom  studying  the  beautiful 
and  turned  to  the  picturesque,  Jerry 
began  to  seek  materials  for  his  jokes, 
as  well  for  his  own  entertainment  as 
that  of  his  company ;  and  the  first 
thing  which  hit  his  fancy  was  a  lean 
and  sorry  cow,  driven  along  the  road 
by  an  old  man,  whose  appearance  in  a 
more  fastidious  country  than  poor  old 
Ireland  would  have  excited  some  Bur« 
prise.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  tall, 
with  a  spare,  healthy-looking  face, 
which  bore  manifest  indication  of  ha- 
ving encountered  every  variety  of 
weather;  his  loose  uncombed  grey 
hair  escaped  from  beneath  a  head- 

Eiece  of  felt,  with  half  a  rim,  which 
ad,  perhaps  some  twenty  years  be- 
fore, been  a  black  hat,  but  was  now  of 
undefluable  shape  and  colour.  His 
body  was  enveloped  in  a  long  loose 
threulbare  brown  great-coat,  or  jock, 
secured  round  his  waist  by  a  small  hay 
-  rope;  his  breeches  were  open  at  the 
knees,  and  the  old  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings, of  which  the  foot  parts  were  ut- 
terly worn  away,  were  wrinkled  down, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  his  1^ 
bare ;  and  on  his  feet  were  old,  but 
•till  unbroken  brogues,  which  were 
partly  filled  with  hay,  to  serve  the  of- 
fice of  the  stocking  feet,  which  had 
melted  away.  Thus  dressed,  the  figure 
moved  along,  with  a  strong  black- 
thorn stick  in  his  band,  in  a  slow 
•winging  trot,  something  between  a 
walk  and  a  lazy  run,  and  occasionally 
talked  to  his  cow,  in  a  language  which, 
doubtless,  the  quadruped  and  himself 
understood  very  well,  but  which,  not 
being  a  written  language,  we  cannot 
presentto  our  readers. 

"  Grod  save  you,  Pat,**  shouted  Uie 
coachman,  with  a  strength  of  voice 
which  shewed  that  his  lungs  hsd  not 
•ofi^ered  from  his  lifb  of  hardship  on 
the  road. — "  God  save  you  kindly," 
rejoined  the  Cow-compeUer. 

*'  Where  did  you  stsle  (steal)  that 
cow?*'  said  Jerry.  "  Divil  a  use  in 
tellin'  you,"  said  the  man ;  "  for  such 
a  born  roj2;ue  as  you  are,  wouldn't  be 
let  within  a  mile  of  the  plaee." 

**  Faith,  an  iv  it  was  goin'  to  stsle  a 
baste  I  was,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  good- 
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humoured  grin«  *'  it's  not  the  likes  of 
that  I'd  be  afther  takin*.  How  much 
would  you  ax  for  her  skin  ?  an'  be  me 
•owl!  yott  might  sell  the  rest  of  her 
for  ould  bones." 

"  Maybe,"  rejoined  the  man,  "  if  I 
was  bred  up  to  thievin'  an'  stalein, 
like  you,  I'd  have  been  'cute  enough 
to  take  the  best ;  but  it's  well  to  get 
any  thing  these  hard  times." 

"  Wefl,  Pat,"  said  Jerry,  "  you're 
always  a  hearty  ould  fellow,  at  any 
rate.  How  is  the  woman  that  owna 
you?"* 

This  last  question  was  one  of  mere 
politeness,  for  before  there  was  time 
to  answer  it,  Jerry  whipped  on  his 
horses,  which  he  had  suffmd  to  walk 
while  he  held  his  colloquy  with  the 
man  of  the  eow. 

There  sat  behind  O'Neill,  upon  the 
top  of  the  coach,  a  stout  Englishman, 
with  a  greasy  face,  who  was  taking 
down  some  patterns  of  Sheffield  ware  to 
make  sales  in  Wexford,  and  this  being 
his  first  journey  in  Ireland,  he  listen- 
ed with  surprise  and  apparent  horror 
to  the  conversation  we  nave  just  r^ 
dted.  "  Is  not  this  a  drndful  coun- 
trv,  sir?"  said  he,  turning  to  a  man 
who  sat  beside  him,  with  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  sunk  within  his  ample 
neckcloth— '^  Is  not  this  a  dreadful 
country,  where  such  a  conversation 
as  that  which  we  have  justheard  passes 
as  nothing  extraordinary  ?"  The  man 
whom  he  addressed  happened  to  he 
fast  asleep,  and  therefore  made  no 
reply ;  but  giving  a  somnolent  nod  at 
the  time,  which  buried  his  nose  yet 
deeper  within  his  neckcloth,  and 
caused  a  simultaneous  snort,  the  Eng- 
lishman received  this  as  a  sign  of  con- 
currence of  opinion,  and  proceeded.*- 
"  That  the  man  was  a  thief,  any  one 
would  have  suspected  from  merely 
looking  at  him ;  but  to  have  the  eu 
frontery  to  admit,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  to  deny,  that  he  had  stolen  the 
animal,  shews  such  a  contempt  of  all 
law  and  propriety,  as,  bad  as  the  coun- 
try is,  I  could  not  have  etpeoted.  I 
should  realljT  like  to  give  information 
to  some  magistrate,  Imt  I  suppose  if  I 
did,  some  of  this  fellow's  companions 
would  shoot  me  from  behind  a  hedge." 
— *'It's  true  for  you,"  said  the  speaker, 
suddenly  awaking  with  a  jerk  of  the 
coach,  and  perceiving  that  his  oompa- 
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nion  had  been  addressing  him^  but 
without  having  the  least  notion  of 
what  be  had  been  saying. 

The  coachman  turned  round  to  the 
Englishman,  with  a  look  in  which 
contempt  and  humour  were  curiously 
blended,  and  then  addressed  O'Neill 
in  a  low  voice — '^  Be  my  sowl,  sir, 
there's  the  best  joke  of  all ;  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  behind  us  thinks  it  s 
in  earnest  we  wor.  I  wish  your  ho« 
sour  'id  help  me  to  take  a  proper  rise  * 
out  of  him. 

"  I  would  be  a  bad  assistant,  Jerry," 
said  O'Neill ;  "I  must  leave  him  en- 
tirely in  your  hands ;  and  if  any  one 
can  make  fun  of  him,  you  will."— 
*'  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  I  love  a 
bit  of  sport  as  well  as^another,"  said 
Jerry;  "  but 'sure,  sir,  you  could  just 
say  Yes,  or  No,  as  if  it  was  talk- 
ing to  you  I  was."—"  Well,  well," 
replied  our  student,  whose  failing  was 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  refuse, — 
"  I'll  assist  so  far,  if  that  will  do." 
Nothing  could  delight  Jerry  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  shew  his  dexterity 
in  taking  a  "  rise,"  as  he  called  it,  out 
of  the  serious  Englishman,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  his  plan  iiito  exe- 
cution. 

"  Your  honour  didn't  hear,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice,  so  that 
those  behind  could  distinctly  hear 
him,  "  of  what  happened  to  tne  two 
English  gintlewen  tnat  came  down  this 
way  last  week?"— «  No,"  said  O'Neill, 
taking  up  his  subordinate  part,  "  but 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  tell  me."—"  O 
thin,  it  won't  take  long  to  tell,"  re- 
sumed Jerry.  "  It  was  takin'  a  bit  of 
a  walk  they  wor,  outside  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  some  one  axed  them, 
would  they  go  and  look  at  a  private 
still ;  an'  fools  they  wor,  to  be  sure,  to 

S;  but  whin  they  did,  and  they  got 
im  down  below  where  the  still  was, 
they  brought  a  tub  of  whisky  behind, 
and  steeped  the  skirts  of  the  gintle- 
men's  coats  in  it,  while  thej  were 
lookin'  on ;  an'  thin,  what  did  they 
do  but  set  fire  to  them,  an',  be  me 
sowl,  a  purty  pair  they  made  of  them. 
Before  the  coats  was  ofi*,  their  backs 
was  as  brown  an'  as  crisp  as  the  out- 
aide  of  a  piece  of  roast  pork." 

"  Monstrous  savages!"  muttered 
the  Englishman  to  himself,  half  in 
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wrath,  and  half  in  fear ;  while  Jerry 
fidgeted  in  his  seat  in  ecstasy  to  per- 
ceive that  his  story  had  not  failed  of 
the  intended  efibct. 

"  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?" 
said  O'Neill,  smiling  at  the  tale  the 
man  had  invented  in  a  moment 

"  Faith,  sir,  the  Englishmen  couldn't 
percaive  the  joke,  but  thought  it  was 
in  earnest  they  wor ;  so  theywint  an' 
complained  to  a  justice,  an'  Jem  Sul- 
livan's still  was  tuk  (tiJcen),  an'  they 
wor  ffoin'  to  take  himself,  only  he  es- 
caped. The  wickedest  divil  in  all  the 
country  the  same  Jem  Sullivan  is  ;  an' 
he  swears  if  he  ketches  an  Englishman 
comin'  into  this  country  agin,  hell 
surely  take  revinge.on  him." 

Here  the  coach  stopped  to  diange 
horses ;  and  Jerry,  as  he  drank  his 
glass  of  whisky  inside  the  window  of 
tne  public-house  where  the^  stopped, 
almost  shook  himself  to  pieces  with 
laughter  when  he  saw  the  English- 
man  quietly  unstrap  his  portmant^u, 
which  was  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  taking  therefrom  a  small  pair  of 

Eistols,  deposit  them  in  the  pockets  of 
is  great^coat. 

"  Why,  Jerry,"  said  O'Neill,  as  he 
entered  the  room  where  the  coachman 
was,  "  your  story  will  frighten  that 
poor  man  out  offals  wits;  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  turn  about 
and  go  home,  without  transacting  his 
business.  You  had  better  tell  him  it 
was  all  a  humbug." 

"  Is  it  me,  sir?"  said  Jerry.  "  O 
no  faith ;  an'  if  I  did,  it's  himself  that 
would'nt  b'lieve  me,  but  think  I  wanu 
ed  to  decaive  him  into  some  harm.  If 
he  does  go  hack  sure,  the  devil  set  his 
fut  after  him  1  some  one  that  is'nt  so 
great  a  fool  'ill  come  after  him  an'  get 
hiscustom.  Christ  Jasus,  sir!  only  think 
of  him  travellin'  wid  pistols,  on  tbe  top 
of  a  coach  in  the  open  daylight" 

"  Perhaps,"  rejoined  O'Neill, "  vou 
are  not  the  first  who  has  amused  him- 
self with  taking  *  a  rise'  out  of  the 
man,  and  if  he  takes  all  jokes  as  much 
in  earnest  as  he  takes  yours,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  shohld  feel  alarmed." 

"  I  would'nt  be  an  Englishman  for 
the  world,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  laid 
down  his  ^Uuis ;  "  divil  a  word  they 
spake,  but  it's  as  exact  as  if  they  wor 
readin'  it  out  of  a  book,  an'  as  sarious 
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as  if  they  wor  afore  the  priest  I'd* 
die  in  a  months  sir^  if  I  was'nt  to  haye 
a  bit  of  fun  sometimes." 

"  Ay,"  said  O'Neill,  *'  we  have  the 
advantage  of  them  in  mirth,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  steadiness 
— ^And  now  the  horses  are  out,  Jerry, 
we  had  better  mount  again.  I  see 
they've  ^ot  a  troublesome  leader  there, 
that  will  give  you  something  else  to 
do  for  the  next  stage  than  invent 
comical  lies ;— but  was  that  all  a  lie, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  you  told 
about  the  private  still  ?" 

"  Half  and  half,  sir,"  said  Jerry, 
"  like  sailor's  grog.  There  was  a  pri- 
Tate  still  found,  sure  enough,  an'  a  bit 
of  a  row ;  an'  Jem  Sullivan  gave  the 
informer  a  tip  of  his'  shillelagh  over 
the  head,  that  bothered  him  a  little, 
80  Jem  was  obleeged  to  cut  an'  run."| 

"  Did  he  hurt  the  man  seriously  ?" 
asked  O'Neill. 

"  By  my  sowl,"  ifaid  Jerry,  ^' you 
may  take  your  oath,  sir,  he  made  him 
feel  that  'twasn't  ticklin'  him  wid  a 
feather  he  was — but  he  was  only  kilt, 
as  many  a  better  man. was  before; — 
he'll  be  well  enough  come  Donnybrook 
fair." 

They  now  mounted  the  box  again, 
while  the  Englishman  sharply  ex- 
pressed bis  anger  at  the  delay,  and  the 
unnecessary  time  they  had  wasted  in 
changing  horses. 

*'  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  the  coach- 
roan,  ''  there's  a  leader  will  bring  us 
in,  in  good  time,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  barrin'  she  upsets  the  coach,  the 
wicked  divil,  bad  luck  to  her ! " 

"  No  danger  of  that,  I  hopet?"  said 
the  Englishman,  with  an  alarmed 
look. 

"  Plaze  God,"  rejoined  Jerry,  drily  ; 
"  but  we  can't  tell  always  what's  Lbe- 
fore  us,  sir,  as  the  blind  man  said  when 
be  walked  over  his  mother." 

They  now  drove  rapidly  and  silent- 
ly along  for  some  time,  Jerry's  atten- 
'  tion  being  sufficiently  engaged  by  his 
troublesome  horse,  in  the  management 
of  which  he  shewed  no  small  profes* 
atonal  skill.  As  they  reached  the 
comer  of  a  private  road  leading  off  to 
the  right,  on  the  man  of  tbe  deep  cra- 
vat, laying  his  hand  upon  Jerry's  shoul- 
der, but  without  speaking  a  word,  the 
horses  were  drawn  up,  and  the  man 
descended  from  the  coach.  He  nod- 
ded his  head  to  the  coachman,  indica- 
ting by  the  gesture  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and 


was  replied  to  by  a  "  God  speed  you" 
from  Jerry ;  ana  then  tbe  man,  who 
had  till  now  appeared  a  heavy,  stupid, 
sleepy  person,  seemed  suddenly  to  ac- 
quire a  wonderful  activity.  A  five- 
barred  gate  was  placed  across  the  little 
road  into  which  ne  turned ;  laying  one 
hand  upon  the  upper  rail  of  this,  he 
vaulted  over  it  witnout  the  least  ap- 
parent difficulty,  and  proceeded  rapid- 
ly towards  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain 
path  which  lay  before  him. 

"  Do  you  know  .who  that  man  is?" 
said  O'Neill.  "  I  thought  till  now 
he  was  some  laay  Wexford  shopkeeper, 
who  had  been  up  in  Dublin  making 
purchases ;  but  Jie  seems  to  have  re- 
covered his  activity  very  suddenly." 
Jerry  evaded  a  direct  reply,  and  said 
he  supposed  he  was  some  of  the  '^moun- 
tain  people."—"  I  rather  think," 
said  O'Neil,  "  that  it  was  his  object  to 
keep  himself  concealed  as  we  came 
along,  for  he  contrived  to  keep  his  face 
so  buried  in  his  cravat,  that  I  did  not 
see  the  whole  of  it  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
know  him  again,  were  I  to  meet  him 
with  his  face  uncovered." 

"  Maybe  he's  in  some  trouble,"  said 
Jerrv,  significantly. 

They  travelled  along  without  fur- 
ther remark,  until  they  reached  the 
inn  where  the  coach  halted  for  break- 
fast, and  the  travellers  found  a  board 
set  out  with  those  substantial  comforts 
which  a  morning's  drive  makes  so 
agreeable.  Not  that  an  Irish  break- 
fast can  boast  of  the  variety  of  a  Scotch 
one,  or  the  niceness  of  arrangement  of 
an  English  one ;  but  there  was  a  cold 
round  of  beef,  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions, and  there  would  be  mustard, 
when  it  Was  made.  Eggs  there  were 
innumerable,  and  abundance  of  milk, 
and  the  promise  of  tea  when  the  ket- 
tle boiled.  "  It's  jtui  bilin',  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  the  plain  English  of  which 
phrase  is,  that  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  expectation  that  it  will  boil 
within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  Englishman  awaited  the  advent 
of  the  boiling  water  in  sullen  silence, 
making  all  the  while  deliberate  as- 
saults upon  the  symmetry  of  the  beef, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  talked, 
laughed,  swore,  and  took  revenge  up^ 
on  the  eggs.  Tea  was,  however,  pro- 
vided, and  breakfast,  like  all  other 
things,  came  to  an  end.  Purses  were 
now  put  in  requisition,  and  the  Eng-. 
Ushman,  after  paying  his  coin,  and 
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pUeiog  bit  hand  upon  his  ride-pocket 
as  if  to  aaoerUun  that  aomethmg  he 
expected  to  find  there  was  all  safei 
grew  BttddenljT  pale,  and  ran  ont  of 
the  room  with  more  alacrity  than  he 
had  hitherto  displayed.  He  soon  re- 
turned in  a  Ktate  of  agitation  which  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  without  be* 
ing  deeply  affected.  The  alarm  and 
distress  which  make  an  Irishman 
stamp^  and  rave,  and  exhaust  himself 
in  physical  exertion^  do  not  perhaps 
awaken  sympathy  ao  much^  because 
they  are  not  really  so  dangerous  to  the 
individual^  as  the  deep  and  rilent 
struggles  of  a  calmer  temperament. 
The  face  of  the  Englishman^  when  he 
returned  to  the  parlour  of  the  inn^  was 
colourless  as  the  visage  of  a  dead  man, 
a  cold  perspiration  trickled  from  his 
forehead^  and  a  slight  tremor  shook 
his  frame  from  head  to  foot  He  sta- 
ted, however,  distinctly  and  intelligi* 
bly,  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
po«ket-book,  containing  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

"  Robbed  !•'  said  O'Neill,  "  how  do 
you  mean  ?*' 

**  My  pocket-book  has  been  taken 
from  me,  said  the  man,  "and,"  ad(l« 
ed  he,  in  a  faltering  tone,  which  shew« 
ed  how  distressful  was  the  struggle 
between  his  alarm  and  habitual  firm- 
ness, "  it  contained  a  thousand  pounds 
in  Bank  of  England  post-bills.  Good 
God  I"  he  continued,  "  what  had  I 
best  do?" 

**  Tell  me  what  are  the  circum- 
stances," said  O'Neill,  partaking  of 
the  agitation  which  a  natural  sympa- 
thy excites  on  such  occasions  ;  ''  I  am 
astonished  at  what  vou  say,  and  do 
not  understand  you. 

"I  had  large  accounts  to  collect  in 
Dublin,"  said  the  man, ''  my  business 
was  not  finished  yesterday  evening  un- 
til it  was  too  late  for  the  post,  and  I 
put  the  bills  in  my  pocket-book,  with 
the  intention  of  dispatching  them  from 
Wexford  or  Waterford,  where  I  am 

Snng,  to  one  of  our  partners  who  is  at 
ristol.  My  pocket-book  I  put  in  my 
portmanteau,  which  was  strapped  up- 
on the  coach  almost  under  my  own 
arm,  but  overhearing  a  conversation 
between  you  and  the  coachman,  from 
which  I  inferred  there  was  personal 
danger  to  be  apprehended  by  an  Eng- 
lishman travelling  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  opened  my  portmanteau  at 
the  last  stage,  and  took  out  my  pistols, 
and  I  think  my  poeket-book  also.    I 


know  I  intended  to  do  ao,  bat  being  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  time,  I  cannot 
positively  recollect  whether  I  did  or 
not  But  it  is  gone— I  have  it  not— 
it  is  not  in  the  portmanteau.  Good 
God !"  he  exclaimed  again,  violently 
striking  his  pale  forehead,  *'  what 
ought  I  to  do  ?  The  property  is  noS 
my  own,  sir,  but  that  of  m^  employ* 
ers,"  he  condnued,  *'  of  which  it  was 
my  duty  to  have  taken  better  care — ^I 
can  never  repay  it,  and — I  have  a  wife 
and  children.  I  and  they  are  utterly 
ruined !" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  man's  brain 
would  have  burst  from  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion,  but  the  mention  of  hia 
children  saved  him  ;  the  tears  spouted 
fVom  his  eyes,  and  he  became  calno. 
O'Neill  now  bitterly  repented  him  of 
even  the  slight  share  which  he  had 
had  in  the  fiction  which  had  alarmed 
this  poor  Englishman,  and  thrown 
him  off  his  guard.    His  heart  smote 
him  as  he  recollected,  that,  if  instead 
of  jeining  in  and  enjoying  the  joke 
played  off  upon  the  man,  he  had  given 
him  some  rational  information  abou^ 
the  country  in  which  he  was  traveU 
ling,  his  portmanteau  would  in  all 
probability  not  have  been  opened,  and 
all  this  loss  and  misery  would  not  hava 
occurrerl.    Anxious,  however,  to  do 
every  thing  possible,  to  repair  a  mia* 
fortune  in  wnich  he  could  not  help  ac- 
cusing himself  of  having  had  some 
share,  he  carefully  enquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  pocket-book,  respecting  which  tha 
poor  man  who  had  lost  it  still  gava 
the  same  account,  and  still  peraisred 
in  his  belief  that  it  was  stolen. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  you  brought 
it  from  Dublin  ?"  said  O'NeilL 

"  Quite  certain,"  replied  the  man  ; 
''and  that  it  was  the  first  thing  1  saw 
in  my  portmanteau  when  I  opened  it 
at  the  last  stage." 

"  Could  it  then  have  been  taken 
from  your  portmanteau  while  you 
were  at  breakfast  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  every 
thing  but  quite  certain,  that  I  took  it 
out  of  my  portmanteau  and  put  it  into 
my  pocket  .  If  I  had  not  been  under 
that  impression,  I  would  have  brought 
my  portmanteau  with  me  into  the 
room.  As  it  was,  the  coach  was  drawn 
up  before  the  windows,  opposite  to 
which  I  sat  at  breakfast,  and  I  woukl 
have  seen  if  any  one  had  opened  the 
portmanteau  then." 
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**  ^tm  tlieii  eoald  the  pocket-book 
bare  gone? — ^Who  could  haye  stolen 
It  from  you?" 

"{know  not/ mid  the  man;  ^'Imt 
I  l^ow  it  is  gone/'  he  continued,  re- 
lapiing  into  his  fiirmer  mnerable  tone 
—"There  was  a  man  sathr  me  on  the 
coach,  who  left  us  suddenlv." 

*'  Ay,  so  there  was,"  said  O'NdU 
^  I  should  have  thought  of  that ;  and 
there  was  something  suspicious  about 
him  too." 

"  Coach  ready,  gintlemln,"  said 
7eiTy,  putting  his  head  half  in  at  the 
door. 

**  We  cannot  go  on,  Jerry/'  said 
O'Neill, — ",nor  you  neither.  You 
must  get  some  one  to  drive  the  coach 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  remain  with 
us.  This  gentleman  has  lost  his  pock- 
et-book, with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
It,  and  we  shall  perhaps  require  your 
assistance  to  inyestigate  the  matter." 

Jerry  at  first  hesitated  about  giving 
Up  the  care,  of  his  coach  to  another ; 
but  on  the  assurance  of  O'NeUl,  whose 
father  was  a  man  of  some  oonseouence 
In  the  country,  that  he  woula  bear 
him  harmless,  another  man  was  got  to 
assume  the  reins,  and  Jerry  was  sum* 
moned  to  the  parlour.  He  was  closely 
Interrogated  by  O'Neill  respecting  the 
inan  who  had  departed  from  the  coach 
on  the  road,  but  either  could  or  would 

five  no  information  about  him  ;  but 
e  always  evaded  a  direct  ay  or  no  an- 
swer to  the  questions  put  to  him. 

*'  Have  you  got  any  county  magis- 
trates in  this  kingdom,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, ''as  we  have  in  England ? 
We  ought  to  take  the  regular  course, 
if  there  are  such  persona/' 

«  Yes,"  said  O'Neill;—'*  Mr  Ro- 
berts, a  particular  friend  of  my  fa- 
ther's, and  with  whom  I  am  acquaint* 
ed,  is  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
lives  within  a  mile  of  this ;  and  if  you 
approve  of  it,  we  will  go  before  him." 

But  it  was  evident  this  regular  me- 
thod of  proceeding;  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  Jerry.'— "Ton  my 
sow],  gintlemin,"  said  he,  "not  in  the 
laste  doubtin'but  you  know  best ;  but 
the  divil  a  use  I  see  in  your  coin' 
afore  a  magistrate  about  a  pocket-book 
that's  lost,  an'  that  himself  can  know 
no  more  about  than  one  of  the  horses 
in  the  stable  without — ^beggin'  his  ho- 
nor's worship's  pardon,  for  comparin' 
bim  to  a  brute  baste." 

'*  The  gintlemin"  were,  however, 


0)f  a  diff^ent  opinion  ;  and  to  the  ma« 
giatrate  they  went,  taking  Jerry  along 
ynih  them.  They  were  received  witS 
much  politeness  by  Mr  Roberts,  who 
aympathlsed  in  the  distress  of  the  poor 
inan  who  had  lost  the  money,  with 
much  more  warmth  of  feeling  than  an 
EngL'sh  magistrate  would  have  proba* 
bly  expressed,  whatever  he  might  have 
felt.  O'Neill  told  him  the  story  of  the 
man  who  had  come  down  witn  them 
from  Dublin,  and  of  his  having  left 
them  just  about  the  time  that  it  ap« 
peared  most  probable  the  pocket-book 
nad  been  lost 

"  What  does  ^rour  coadiman  say 
about  him }"  said  the  magistrate. 
**  These  kind  of  people  generally  know 
Bomethiiis  of  one  another." 

O'Neill  said  they  had  already  inters 
rogated  him  unsuccessfully. 

"  I  am  a  more  practised  hand  at 
this  kind  of  examination  than  you, 
my  young  friend/'  said  the  magistrate. 
"  We  wiu  have  your  coachman  in,  if 
you  please,  and  see  what  he  has  to 
say." 

Jerry  was  ushered  in,  makin|;  hli 
best  bow,  yet  with  an  uneasy  air,  aa 
if  he  would  have  been  mucn  better 
pleased  to  have  been  left  out  in  the 
enquiry. 

"  Your  name,  my  good  friend/* 
said  the  magistrate. 

"  Jerry  Kavanagh,  your  honor." 

"  Who  was  that  friend  of  yours, 
that  you  drove  down  to  Fox's-gate 
this  morning  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  your  honor,** 
said  Jerry,  "  more  than  I  know  any 
other  strange  passenger  ?" 

"  Answer  me  my  questions  first,'* 
said  the  magistrate,  '*  and  I  will  an« 
swer  you  any  questions  with  great 
pleasure  afterwards;  but  one  is  enough 
to  ask  questions  at  a  lime,  Jerry." 

"  Its  true  for  your  honor,'  said 
Jerry,  looking  a  little  disconcerted. 

"As  this  IS  a  serious  busiuess,  I 
must  put  you  on  your  oath,"  said  the 
magistrate ;  and  the  oath,  truly  to  an- 
swer to  such  questions  as  should  be 
asked  him,  was  duly  administered  to 
Jerry  Kavanagh. 

**  Now  tell  me  ay  or  no/'  continued 
the  magistrate,  "  whether  you  know 
who  the  man  was  who  left  you  this 
morning  at  Fox's-gate  ?" 

"  I  do  not/'  said  Jerry. 

"  Nor  where  he  was  going,  when 
he  left  you?" 


"No." 

"  And  70U  know  nothing  about  this 
gendemau's  pocket-book  ?  '• 

'^  By  the  yartue  of  ny  oatb,"  said 
Jeriry,  kissing  the  book,  which  he  still 
held  in  bis  hand,  "  no  more  than  the 
child  unborn." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,  sir,"  said 
the  magistrate,  addressing  the  £ng* 
Hshman,  "  tbat  we  can  make  nothins 
of  this  business  at  present ;  but  I  shaU 
institute  every  enquiry  that  I  possibly 
can  to  recorer  your  property,  if  it  has 
been.stolen,  or  lost,  which  indeed  I 
must  say  I  Uiink  more  probable ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  jon  will  take  the 
precaution  of  writing  to  the  person 
from  whom  you  purchased  your  post* 
bills,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  num* 
bers,  and  have  them  stopped.— And 
now,  Kavanagh,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  coachman,  **  as  I  have 
you  here,  I  want  your  assistance  in 
another  matter.  You  know  Sullivan, 
whose  private  still  was  discovered  the 
other  aay  in  Wexford,  and  who  got 
off,  afWr  committing  a  serious  as- 
sault?" 

"  O  yes,  to  be  sure,  your  honor,  I 
know,"  said  Jerry — "  that  is,  I  mane 
to  say,  your  honor,  I've  heerd  of  him 
often  and  often." 

"  Well,  but  his  person— you  know 
his  person,  do  you  not  ?*' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,"  replied 
Jerry. 

*'  You  may  know  him  then,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  by  a  tremendous 
scar  on  his  lower  left  jaw.  I  have  had 
information  within  a  day  or  two  that 
lie  was  in  Dublin,  and  about  to  come 
down  this  way  again.  If  you  should 
fkU  in  witli  him  in  your  travels,  let 
me  know,  and  give  a  hint  lo  Byrne, 
the  constable. — He's  on  the  look-out 
for  him  at  the  inn  that  you  just  now 
came  from." 

"  It's  myself  that  will,  your  honor," 
said  Jerry,  but  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  left  the  room, — "  The  divil  re- 
cave  the  same  Tim  Ryan's  eowl.  If 
ever  I  tip  him  a  hint,  it's  wid  the  but- 
end  of  a  black-thorn  stick  I'll  do  it." 
Mr  Roberts  pressed  O'Neill  to  stay 
with  him,  but  ne  was  now  too  mucn 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  unhap- 
py Englishman  to  leave  him,  while 
there  was  any  chance  of  doing  any 
thing  for  him.  He  was  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied, either,  about  the  strange' man, 
of  whom  Jerrf  hid  denied  all  know- 
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ledge;  and  he  therefore  dedined  the 


magistrate's  invitation,  and  sought  oot 
Jerry,  that  he  might  have  a  private 
explanation  of  hit  doubts. 

"  Jerry,"  he  said, "  I  tell  you  plain- 
ly, I  am  not  satisfied  that  you  ha^re 
told  the  truth  about  the  stranger  who 

Quitted  us  so  auietly,  and  jumped  owsr 
be  gate.  I  tnougnt  by  your  manner 
in  the  mominff,  that  you  knew  Kme- 
thing  about  him  which  you  did  not 
choose  to  tell ;  and  though  I  saw  you 
take  your  oath,  aud  dedare  that  yon 
did  not  know  him,  I  watched  yoti 
closely,  and  perceived  a  reluctance  in 
your  manner  that  yon  mwt  explain 
to  me." 

"  Why,  then/'  said  Jerry,  "  if  it 
was  any  thing  that  concamed  ycm, 
Masther  Ned,  sure  I'd  be  long  sorry 
not  to  tell  you  every  thing,  as  if  it  was 
my  own  child  I  was  talking  to ;  but 
sure  it  can't  signify  to  you,  here  or 
there,  who  tbe  poor  men  was,  that 
you  never  saw  before,  and  won't,  may* 
oe,  ever  see  again." 

"  I  tell  you  it  does  signify  to  me, 
Jerry,  and  if  you  know  any  thing  of 
him,  you  must  tell  me." 

"  WeU,  then,  I'll  tell  you,"  said 
Jerry,  "  it  was  Sullivan,  the  very  man 
we  wor  tellin'  the  story  about,  an' 
that  Mr  Roberts,  a  while  ago,  was 
biddin'  me  look  after,  as<if  I  was  go- 
in'  to  make  a  spy  of  myself." 

"  Good  heavens!  and  how  could 
you  deny  so  solemnly  that  you  knew 
any  thing  about  him  ?" 

"  Deny !— D'ye  think,  sir,  I  was 
goin'  to  turn  informer  ?" 

"  But,  my  God !  your  oath«*the 
oath  that  you  took  before  the  magi- 
strate?—Is  it  nothing  to  perjure  your* 
self?" 

''  I  committed  no  paijury,  Masther 
Edward,"  said  Jerry.  "  We  can  be 
cute  enough  for  the  magistrate  some- 
times in  that  way,  an'  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  I  spent  three  months  in  Wex- 
ford jail,  when  I  helped  my  cousin  to 
carry  off  Biddy  Reilly— bad  luck  to 
them  both,  that  left  me  in  the  lurch — 
I  lamed  there  how  to  bamboozle  the 
magistrate  about  an  oath,  when  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  wbat  he  wanted  to 
know ;  and  so  to-day  I  took  no  oath, 
till  I  was  axed  about  the  pocket-book, 
and  that  I  swore  about  true  enough." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said 
O'Neal,  angrily.  ''  Did  I  not  see  you 
take  the  oath  at  the  commencement  V* 
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"  Don't  be  aDgiy^MasUier  Ed wafd/' 
nid  Jerry ;  "  I  didn't  kiss  the  book 
at  all  at  all  the  ftret  time— I  only  kias* 
ed  the  cuff  o£  my  coat,  when'  they 
thought  I  kissed  the  book."  • 

"  Jerry,  you  are  a  scoundrel  V  said 
O'NeilH  "  And  I  shall  this  insUnt  go 
to  the  magistrate,  and  have  you  pu^ 
nisbed  for  this  villainy." 

The  man  betraved  no  symptom  of 
anger  at  this  rebuke,  but  his  ^e  grew 
moist,  and  his  voice  softened  to  a  tone 
almost  of  tenderness,  as  he  answered 
the  young  gentleman. 

«<  Masther  Edward,"  be  said,  ''my 
mother  nursed  your  father  afore  I  was 
born,  an'  it  isn't  you  that 'id  bring  your 
father's  foster-brother  to  disgrace,  and 
break  the. heart  of  his  ould  mother. 
More  than  that,  I've  tould  you  what 
I  ueedn*t  have  tould  you,  unless  I 
liked ;  an'  though  I'm  no  gintleman, 
I  know  what  honor  manes  too  well  to 
think  that  you'd  take  advantage  of 
what  I  said  mjself,  against  myself.  I 
did  nothing  but  what  I  couldn't  help 
doin',  unless  I  turned  informer ;  and 
that  ril  never  do,  while  ray  name's 
Jerry  Eavanagh." 

There  is  an  earnestness  about  the 
lower  Irish — a  throwing  of  their  heart 
into  the  matter,  and  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  language,  and  voice,  and 
gesture,  which,  even  when  exerted  in 
lie  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The. 
Eurpose  of  O'Neill  was  changed,  and 
e  contented  himself  with  a  strong 
reprobation  of  the  man's  pernicious 
notion,  that  he  incurred  any  disgrace 

S  telling  the  truth,  when  legally  call- 
upon  to  do  so. 

"  It's  true  for  you,  sir,"  said  Jerry, 
when  O'Neill  had  finiJied  his  ba^ 
rangue ;  "  an'  in  the  regard  of  the 
qufluity,'  there's  no  denyin  what  you 
say.  But  sure,  sir,  the  poor  people 
must  stand  by  one  another,  or  they 
eould'nt  live  at  all.  Every  one  hates 
an  informer,  an'  would'nt  go  either  to 
his  wake  or  his  berrin." 

Jerry's  mind  was  made  up  upon 
this  point,  and  O'Neill's  arguments 
were  of  no  avail. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  once 
moare  to  the  recovery  of  the  English- 
man's money,  and  stated  to  Kavanagh 
the  probability  that  Sullivan  had  con- 
trived, by  some  means,  to  steal  it,  and 
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ihe.necessity  tbat  therefore  existed, 
for  having  him  taken  up. 

''  The  divil  a  bit  of  it  he  stole,  no 
more  than  I  did,"  said  Jerry,  empha- 
tically ;  "  an'  I'll  make  bould  to  say,* 
no  more  than  yourself  did.  I  kne^ 
him  weU,  an'  he's  not  the  man  for 
such  a  turn.  I'll  tdl  you  what,  air, 
if  the  Englishman  has  lost  the  money 
at  all, — an'  though  they  say  the  English 
mostly  tell  truth,— I  wouldn't  hke  to 
swear  he  has  lost ;  yon  may  be  sure 
it  wasn't  stole,  but  dropped  some  way, 
or  shook  out  of  his  little  walise." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself," 
said  O'Neill ;  "  but  tell  me  wnere  is 
this  Sullivan  to  be  found.  I  promise 
you  not  to  give  him  into  the  hands  df 
the  officers  of  justice ;  but  I  shall 
leave  no  means  untried  to  get  this 
man's  pocket-book  and  'its  contents 
back  for  him,  if  it  be  possible ;  and 
as  Sullivan  was  beside  him  when  he 
opened  his  ]K>rtmanteau,  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  have  fallen  into 
his  hands." 

Jerry  protested  once  more,  that  if 
it  had,  Sullivan  would  have  given  it 
out  of  his  hands  forthwith  to  the 
right  owner ;  but  to  satisfy  O'Neill, 
he  accurately  described  to  him  thesi« 
taation  of  Sullivan's  present  dwelling, 
which  the  youns  gentleman  the  more 
easiljr  understood,  as  his  grousing  ex- 
peditions hsd  made  him  familiar  widi 
all  the  mountain  district  of  the  neight 
bourhood. 

The  day  was  spent  in  fruitless  en« 
quiries— no  tidings  of  the  lost  proper- 
ty could  be  obtained.  O'Neill,  whose 
conscience  still  reproached  him  aa 
being  in  some  sort  accessory  to  the 
misfortune,  and  whose  goodness  of 
heart  made  him  participate  deeply  la- 
the extreme  distress  of  the  poor 
Englishman,  still  remained  with  him,' 
and  after  he  went  to  rest  in  the  inn 
where  the^  had  stopped  in  the  mom* 
ing,  the  impressieii  grew  upon  him 
stronger  and  stronger,  that  some  good 
would  result  from  seeing  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  the  only  companion  of 
the  Englishman  upon  his  part  of  the 
coach. 

Even  a  few  hours'  sleep  did  not  ba^ 
nish  this  impression  from  his  mind  ; 
and  shortly  after  dawn,  he  dressed 
himself,  and  actually  set  forth  alone. 


"  <<  The  quality,*'  are  worAl  used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  to  denote  the 
gentry,  or  upper  orders*  • 
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to  eedc  dus  man  in  bis  dwelling 
amongst  the  mountains.  The  spot  de« 
scribed  to  him  was  onlj  abont  eight 
miies  distant  from  the  inn,  and  it  was 
still  early  when  he  began  to  ascend 
from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen  to- 
wards a  deft  about  half-way  up  the 
mountain's  side,  where  the  habitation 
he  sought  had  been  described  to  be. 
The  morning  was  remarkablv  fresh 
and  dear,  and  the  small  thatcned  ca* 
bins,  yery  thinly  scattered  upon  the 
mountain  s  side,  seemed  almost  so 
near,  that  a  strong  arm  might  have 
cast  a  stone  to  them ;  yet  their  extreme 
minuteness  of  size,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  outlines,  shewed  that 
they  must  still  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  eye.  Round  lumps  of  gra« 
nite  held  up. their  sCorm-beaten fronts 
above  tbe  heath  and  fern  which  en* 
compassed  their  base ;  and  here  and 
there  were  little  patches  of  herbage, 
that  were  nibbled  at  by  little  wild  so- 
litary mountain- sheep,  which,  as  they 
heard  the  approaching  step  of  O'Neill, 
scamjpered  higher  up  the  ascent,  and 
at  safe  distance  looked  down  with  cu- 
rious eye  upon  the  stranger. 

And  now  O'Neill  entered  the  deft, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
times  long  past,  bv  some  huge  moun- 
tain torrent,  that  nad  worked  for  it- 
self a  deep  and  rocky  channel,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  still  flowed  a 
Kttle  mountain  river  of  the  dearest 
water.  The  stream  was  driven  into  ten 
thousand  irregularities  by  the  lumps 
of  rough  granite  scattered  in  itschan- 
nd,  through  which  thei  water  toiled 
it's  way  with  ceaseless  murmur. 

Here  it  dropped  down  like  an  in- 
fint  waterfall,  between  two  tdl  pieces 
of  rock,  with  just  a  crevice  to  let  it 
pass — there,  it  wheeled  and  foamed 
round  a  broad  flat  stone ;  and  in  some 
places  the  blocks  of  granite  were  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  little  basin,  in 
which  the  crystal  water  was  collect- 
ed, and  from  which  it  gushed  away 
like  a  living  thing,  deh'gbted  to  escape 
to  play.  In  some  places,  the  sides  of 
this  narrow  ravine  displayed  nothing 
but  the  bare  rock,  and  in  others,  the 
rock  was  concealed  by  old  bramble 
bushes,  about  whose  roots  the  falling 
leaves  of  many  winters  had  made  a 
little  soil ;  ana  here  the  bright  green 
blades  of  grass,  and  the  yellow  prim- 
rose peeping  through  it^  glinted  in  the 
morning  sun. 

After  walking  about  a  mile  up  this 
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defl^,  there  appeared  on  one  side  a 
sudden  break  m  the  line  of  granite 
rock;  and  an  opening  of  smooth  swmrd, 
growing  wider  as  it  receded  from  the 
stream,  led  to  the  cabin  of  which  0'« 
Neill  was  in  search. 

Tt  was  what  is  called  in  Irelni<l« 
**  a  comfortable  cabin ;"  it  had  a  whole 
roof,  of  thatch,  and  a  chimney  fortn^ 
ed  by  an  old  cask,  with  the  ends  dri- 
ven out,  fastened  into  the  roof  bj  a, 
cement  of  mud.  The  walls  of  the  ha- 
bitation were  also  of  mud,  mixed  with 
straw,  straight,  and  well-made,  a  kind 
of  building,  by  the  by,  in  which  tbe 
Irish  do  much  delight,  and  whicH 

S'ves  rise  to  a  particular  trade  amongst 
em,  called  that  of  a  "  mud- wall 
weaver."  The  only  stone  used  in  the 
edifice  was  in  two  rude  piles,  broad 
at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
which  formed  the  "  door-checks;" 
and  directly  in  front  of  this,  shutting 
out  completely  from  the  dwelling  the 
view  of  the  pretty  little  slope  leding 
to  the  stream,  was  a  large  pile  of  peats 
— Hibemic^,  "  a  dump  of  turf."^ 

It  was  not  until  O'Neill  had  almost 
reached  the  door,  and  began  to  consi- 
der what  he  was  to  do  and  say,  that 
the  hopelessness  of  his  expedition  oc- 
curred to  his  mind,  and  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  benefit  could 
arise  from  it.  He  even  had  thoughts 
of  turning  about  and  retradng  his 
steps,  but  this  idea  he  pave  up  as  soon 
as  formed,  and  determined  that  as  he 
had  come  so  far,  he  would  endeavour 
to  see  Sullivan,  however  small  the 
chance  that  he  was  to  gain  any  thing 
by  the  interview. 

He  found  the  door,  as  is  usual  in 
Irish  cabins,  open ;  this  is  partly  from 
an  old  traditional  habit  of  hospitality, 
and  partly,  because  in  default  of  win- 
dows, it  is  the  chief  inlet  to  tbe  light 
of  day.  When  the  rushlight  is  lighted 
in  the  evening,  the  door  is  put  upon 
the  latch.  As  O'Neill  entered,  he  saw 
two  young  children  playing  on  the 
floor,  while  a  cradle  held  another— a 
stout  girl,  with  a  blowzy  face,  was 
washing  a  huge  basket  of  potatoes  in 
a  corner — and  a  handsome  young  wo- 
man, wiih  a  cast  of  melancholy  in  her 
countenance,  was  sitting  opposite  the 
door  carding  wool.  She  started  up 
with  a  frightened  air  at  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger ;  and  to  his  erquiries 
whether  Sufiivan  were  at  home,  |he 
gave  an  embarrassed  and  hesitating 
reply  in  the  negatite.    O'Neill  was 
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about  to  ask  tonie  otiier  qncttionSy 
wImd  be  beard  a  load  and  roogb^  but 
kindly  voice,  from  «  kii^d  of  coek-loft 
at  the  end  of  the  hooae,  fonned  by  the 
space  between  the  thatch  and  a  xnde 
eeiling  of  boards,  which  graoed  a  part 
of  the  room,  and  left  the  loflt  open  at 
one  end.  <«  Yes,  I  am  at  home,  Ma- 
ry/' said  the  unseen  i^eaker ;  "  son, 
I. know  that  young  gentleman— -«&'  , 
he's  not  the  one  to  mane  any  harm/' 

Sullivan's  wife,  for  lo  the  woman 
was  who  h«d  spoken  to  O'Neill,  at 
once  changed  her  anxious  and  em^ 
barrassed  air,  to  one  of  gladness  and 
welcome,  and  wiping  a  stool  with  her 
apron,  entreated  O'Neill  to  sit  down 
for  a  minute,  "  Till  Jem  would  put 
on  him,*  and  oome  down  to  his  no* 
nour."  In  very  little  more  than  the 
time  mentioned,  the  man  did  descend 
by  a  short  ladder  from  his  bed-room 
and  hiding-place ;  and  but  that  0'« 
Ndll's  heart  was  not  very  liable  to 
fear,  he  misht  have  felt  some  alarm 
at  finding  himself  alone  in  this  wild 
place,  with  a  man  who  now  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  stout  and  reckless 
outlaw.  Had  he  felt  any  apprehen* 
sion,  however,  he  must  have  been  re« 
assured,  by  the  kind  and  merry  tone 
of  the  man,  who  declared  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  him  up  the  mountains,  and 
by  way  of  laughing  off  the  drcum- 
stance  of  his  having  been  denied,  he 
said,  casting  a  glance  around,— *''  That 
though  this  was  rather  a  mane-lookin^ 
place,  yet  he  had  as  much  gentility  left, 
as  not  to  be  at  home  to  every  body." 

"  You  seem  to  know  me,  said  O'- 
Neill. "  I  should  not  have  known 
vou,  though  I  believe  I  saw  you  once 
before,  and  that  not  long  ago." 

"  I  know  you  well,  air,"  replied 
Sullivan ;  '^  and  knew  your  father 
before  you — ^an'  if  others  did  not  know 
you  as  well  as  me,  you  could'nt  have 
got  here  so  quietly. ' 

After  some  farther  coUoquy,  O'Neill 
entered  upon  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Sullivan's  dwellings- 
reminded  him  of  his  journey  from 
Dublin  the  morning  before,  and  the 
Englishman  who  sat  beside  him — told 
him  of  the  loss  of  the  man's  treasure, 
and  as  he  felt  that  if  Sullivan  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  he  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  pity  more  success- 
fully than  by  threats,  to  make  a  dis« 


donae»  he  dascnbed*  in  the  moat  euH 
phatie  tenos  of  which  he  waa  capable^ 
the  misesy  of  the  poor  Englishman^ 
and  the  irretrievable  ruin  to  htm 
which  must  attend  the  loss. 

"  I'd  have  stopped  you»  sir/'  said 
Sullivan,  '^  only  that  I  know  it  is  noi 
polite  to  interrupt  a  gentleman  when 
he  is  spakein,  and  it  was  a  delight  to 
^myaelf.andtoMary  too/'  headdedj 
turning  towards  his  wif(B^  **  to  hear 
you  taUfiin';  your  father's  sea  every 
ineh  of  you,  and  like  him,  the  friend 
of  one  in  distress*  But  though  I 
hsrdly  took  the  least  notice  of  the  man 
on  the  coach,  and  knew  no  more  than 
myouJdgran'mother  that's  dead— God 
rest  her  sowl — that  he  had  a  pocket- 
book  at  aU,  yet  I  can  tell  where  it  is, 
for  I'm  sure  it's  the  same,  and  you 
nuy  get  it,  an'  take  it  home  with  you, 
just  by  walkin'  another  mile  or  two; 
an'  I'll  shew  you  the  way." 

''  Indeed!"^ said 0'NeiU,verymuch 
delighted,  *'  how  is  this?" 

''  Why  then,  that's  just  what  I'm 
goin'to  tellyou,''saidSuiavan.  **  There 
was  a  sbter's  ion  of  mine  on  the  look- 
out for  me  yesterday  morning,  at  the 
place  we  changed  horses,  a  little  be- 
ibre  I  got  down*  I  had  a  ndson  for 
not  wishin'  him  to  join  me  till  I  got 
into  the  fields,  so  I  made  him  a  sign 
to  wait  a  little,  and  then  follow  me ; 
and  it  waa  when  he  waa  crossin'  the 
road,  a  few  minutes  after  I  left  the 
coach,  that  he  found  a  black  pocket* 
book  lyin'  upon  it,  an'  shewed  it  to 
me  when  he  overtook  me;  but  I  had 
never  seen  notes  before,  like  them  thai 
was  in  it,  an'  we  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  them,  for  we  don't  read.  I 
advised  him  to  take  the  book  to  the 
priest  that  lives  at  the  chapel  about  a 
couple  of  miles  down  here  below,  and 
so  he's  gone  to  him  this  momin',  for 
he  was  out  on  a  station  yesterday,  and 
wasn't  at  home  the  whole  day." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  O'Neill,  gui- 
ded by  Sullivan,  was  at  the  house  of 
the  priest,  a  good-tempered  old  man, 
whose  manner  to  Sullivan  was  that  of 
condescending  despotism,  and  to  O'- 
Neill, when  ne  learned  who  he  was, 
that  of  extreme  deference  and  polite- 
ness. He  readily  placed  the  }x>cket« 
book  in  his  hands,  commenting  on  the 
honesty  of  the  finder  and  of  Sullivan, 
and  then:  good  conduct  in  bringing  it 


*  Drew  himself. 
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to  him,  akid  hinting  at  the  reward  to 
ifirhich  they  were  entitled^  which  0'« 
NeiU  promiaed  ahoold  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 
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It  was  aii  hoar  or  two  past  noon^ 
when  O'Neill,  after  a  repast  of  pota- 
toes, and  milk,  and  eggs,  in  Snllivan*s 
cabin,  was  joyfally  preparing  to  tiirn 
back  towards  the  Tillage  he  had  left  in 
the  morning,  when  the  danger  occur- 
red to  him  of  travelling  along  so  lone- 
ly a  road  with  so  much  money  in  his 
iMDtket,  and  be  asked  Sullivan  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  safe. 
'  **  Sure  you  needn't  go  over  the 
mounuin  at  all,"  said  Sullivan.  ''  If 
you  keep  along  the  glen»  it  isn't  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  longer,  and 
it'll  bring  you  out  on  the  high  road. 
.  «'  Yes/'  said  O'Neill,  "  hut  is  the 
glen  less  dangerous  than  the  moun- 
tain?" 

*^  There's  not  one  in  the  glen  would 
lay  a  finger  on  you,  more  than  on  his 
own  brother,"  said  Sullivan  emphati- 
cally, ''  if  you  only  tell  them  who  you 
are,  and  most  o'  them  will  know  it 
without  telliu'." 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  it  is,  Sullivan," 
said  0*N6iU,  *'  that  you  speak  of  me 
and  my  family  so  kindly,  and  seem  to 
think  your  neighbours  would  do  the 
same.  I  know  m^  father  has  some 
mountain  property  in  this  quarter,  but 
I  had  hardly  thought  he  was  known 
here." 

'  "  Indeed,  but  he  is,  sir,"  said  Sul- 
livan, <^  and  I'll  tell  you  how ;  it's 
about  ten  years  ago,  when. you  were  a 
young  boy,  that  an  uncle  of  mine,  an 
Sfuld  man  with  a  large  family,  that 


livea  on  your  fiithet^s  piede  of  moun- 
tain, bad  a  quarrel  with  a  great  gen- 
tleman who  came  to  shoot  on  the 
ground,  and  trampled  down  his  little 

garden,  that  he  went  into  after  the 
irds.  Well,  sir,  it  was  only  the  next 
year  that  the  ground  was  out  of  laae, 
and  the  gentleman  bore  such  a  spite 
to  my  poor  ould  uncle,  that  he  want- 
ed to  bid  over  him,  to  take  the  ground 
from  him,  and  offered  to  build  a  shoot- 
in'  lodge  upon  it;  but  your  father, 
like  a  raal  gentleman,  wouldn't  deaert 
the  poor  man,  but  renewed  his  laae, 
and  the  ould  man  lives  there  still, 
with  his  childer  settled  about  him,  in- 
stead of  bein'  driven  off,  an'  scattered 
about  the  wide  world.  May  God  bless 
your  father  for  it,  an'  his  son  that 
comes  aflher  him." 

'*  Thank  you,  Sullivan,  thank  you," 
said  O'Neill ;  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  shook  hands  with  him  at  pari-, 
ing,  though,  had  he  reflected  for  a 
moment,  ne  might  have  recollected 
that  the  man  was  at  the  time  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  violated. 

Thank  Heaven,  one  does  not  always 
reflect. 

O'Neill  that  evening  restored  to  the 
Englishman  his  money  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  Uiat  he  had  not  been  robbed. 

By  means  of  his  father's  interest,  he 
succeeded  also  in  setting  Sullivan  out 
of  his  trouble,  and  became  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  wild  district  where  he 
lived ;  and  at  this  day,  the  influence 
of  O'Neill  in  the  glen  is  aecond  only 
to  that  of  the  priest,  and  much  great*  . 
er  than  that  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTX&S  OW  CHUBOBYARSS. 

Chaf.  XIX. 
The  Grave  of  the  Broken  Heart^Continued. 


A  FEW  dftjB  after  Doctor  Hartop's 
memorable  after-dinner  communica- 
tion. Lady  Octavia  siffnified  to  Ver- 
hou  her  intention  of  camng  that  morn- 
ing at  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  which  con* 
descending  attention  on  her  part  had 
iieen  hitherto  delayed  by  bis  report  of 
Miss  Aboyne's  increased  indisposition, 
and  her  inability  to  receive  visits. 
That  cause  of  exclusion  having  ceased 
to  exist,  however,  he  could  no  longer 
decline  for  Millicent  the  proffered 
courtesy.  His  own  private  reasons  for 
wishing  it  could  be  altogether  avoid* 
ed  he  did  not  perhaps  analyse  very 
curiously;  or  rather  he  assured  him- 
self, that  solely  for  Millicent's  sake, 
who  would  in  truth  gladly  have  dis« 
pensed  with  the  visit,  he  was  thus 
considerately  reluctant. 

But  now  Lady  Octavia  was  prede« 
termined ;  she  would  go  that  morning 
— ^she  would  godirectly— andMr  Ver* 
non  must  escort  and  introduce  her. 
And  before  he  had  well  got  through 
two  or  three  not  very  neatly- turned 
sentences  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
her  Ladyship's  kindness,  and  so  on, 
he  found  himself  with  his  noble  axrd 
lovely  charge  at  the  entrance  of  MU- 
licent's  little  cottage.  In  another  mi- 
nute, Nora  (who,  to  Vernon's  horror 
and  dismay,  presented  herself  with  a 
brown  coarse  wrapper,  tucked  up 
sleeves,  and  blue  coddled  arms  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  suds)  had 
thrown  open  the  door  of  the  small 
parlour  wnere  Millicent  was  sitting  at 
work ;  and  Vernon's  ruffled  feelings 
were  not  smoothed  to  complacency  by 
his  quick  nervous  glance  at  the  nature 
of  her  occupation,  which  was  that  of 
dividing,  and  folding  with  neat  ar- 
rangement, certain  lengths  and  squares 
of  coarse  dark  household  napery.  Co- 
louring and  confo^ly,  without  rai- 
sing his  eyes  to  the  countenances  of 
either  of  the  fair  ladies,  he  hurried 
through  the  ceremony  of  introduction ; 
but  the  calm  sweet  tone  of  Millicent's 
voice  encouraged  him  to  look  up,  and 
when  the  natural  grace  and  lady-like 
self-possession  with  which  she  recei- 
ved ner  beautiful  visitor,  relieved  him 
in  part  from  the  uncomfortable  feeU 


ings  which  Lady  Octavia's  courte- 
ous ease  and  amiable  prioenance 
also  contributed  to  dispel,  he  found 
himself  in  a  few  minutes  conversing 
with  his  fair  companions  with  tolera- 
ble composure.  Still  his  restless  eyes 
glanced  ever  and  anon  at  the  coarse 
unhemmed  towels,  and  then  at  the 
direction  of  Lady  Octavia's  eyes— and 
from  her  to  Millicent,  and  again  from 
Millicent  to  the  titled  beauty.  Beau- 
tiful indeed  the  latter  was  at  all  times, 
but  strikingly  so  at  that  moment 
Lady  Octavia  had  too  much  good 
taste,  and  too  mud)  confidence  in  the 
unassisted  effect  of  her  own  charms, 
ever  to  overload  them  with  fashionable 
frippery.  Her  costume  that  morning 
was  a  plain  white  muslin'robe,  setting 
off  to  the  best  advantajge  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  a  figure,  about  which  a 
large  India  shawl  had  been  carelessly 
wrapped,  and  was  now  suffered  to  fau 
in  picturesque  drapery  off  one  shoul. 
der.  A  large  straw  hat,  tied  loosely 
with  a  broad  green  ribbon,  also  fell 
back  as  she  seated  herself,  so  as  to 
leave  nearly  uncovered  a  bright  pro- 
fusion of  auburn  hair,  beautifolly  dis- 
arranged by  the  fresh  morning  wind, 
which  had  also  communicated  a  richer 
glow  to  the  peach  bloom  of  her  young 
cheek,  and  a  more  sparkling  vivacity 
to  her  laughing  eyes.  Vernon  saw 
that  Miss  Aboyne's  eyes  were  riveted 
admiringly  onher  lovely  guest.  His, 
but  the  moment  before,  had  beendrasr* 
ing  an  involuntary  comparison  be- 
tween the  youthful  beauty  sAd  his  own 
sweet  Millicent ;  and  if,  on  one  hand, 
he  was  too  forcibly  struck  with  the 
contrast  of  the  opening  and  the  wa- 
ning rose— of  the  sheltered  blossom, 
and  the  storm-beat  fiower — he  ob. 
served  also,  with  affectionate  pride, 
that  the  interesting  and  intellectual 
loveliness  of  Miss  ADoyne«  her  simple 
dignity  and  natural  elegance,  lost  no« 
thing  by  the  closest  comparison  with 
the  brilliant  graces  and  perfect  finish 
of  the  Ladv  Octavia. 

With  what  extraordinary  cderity 
will  thoughts,  deductions,  condu* 
sions,  and  endless  trains  of  ideas  and 
images  succeed  each  other  oa  the  nuN 
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gic  Untern  of  the  mind !  Vernon'a 
mental  mirror  still  reflected  a  confa-^ 
Bed  and  misty  portraiture ;  that  of  the 
Lady  Octavia  presented  far  more  de* 
finite  and  well-arranged  conceptions. 
On  her  way  to  the  eottage^  ftne  had 
heen  weighing  interiorly  the  compa« 
xative  amusement  to  he  derived  from 

gitronising  Miss  Ahoyne,  or  breaking 
er  heart^ut  her  judgment  rather 
inclined  from  this  scale  of  patronage. 
In  London,  or  in  a  ftill  and  fashion- 
able neighbourhood,  it  might  hayebeett 
played  off  d  mervHUe,  with  high 
credit  to  the  protecting  power ;  but 
what  could  be  done  in  that  way  at  Sea 
Vale  ?  It  would  be  more  in  diarae* 
ter  with  that  sweet  sedusion  to  get 
up  the  other  entertainment,  which, 
wrai  good  management,  might  be 
wron^htinto  a  very  pretty  romance  of 
real  kfe,  and  last  out  the  whole  term 
of  exile,  leaving  the  catastrophe  to 
follow— for  Lady  Octavia's  feelings 
were  modelled  much  after  the  drama- 
tic taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
which  interdicts  murder  on  the 
stage.  *'  However,"  resolved  the  can- 
did schemer,  *'  I  wtll  see  this  Miss 
Aboyne  before  I  make  up  my  mind." 
And  the  brief  test  of  a  few  minutes' 
intercourse  with  the  unsuspecting 
Millicent,  sufficed  to  settle  her  Lady- 
ship's plan  of  operations.  She  /eli, 
almost  at  the  first  introduction,  that 
Miss  Ahoyne  ioouid  not  be  patronised 
—40  set  herself  to  work,  with  a  dear 
eonsdence,  on  the  other  experiment. 

"  What  a  sweet  cottage  you  live  in» 
Miss  Ahoyne  I"  observed  Lady  Octa« 
via,  after  a  little  de8ultoi7  cbnversa^ 
tion,  during  which  she  had  been  ta« 
king  a  critical  survey  through  her  glass 
of  the  little  parlour  and  all  within  it. 
*'  What  a  sweet  cottage !"  she  exdaim- 
ed,  rising  to  complete  her  examina- 
tion. **  So  neat !  and  so  small  and 
pretty !  Do  you  know,  Mr  Vernon," 
turning  to  Horace,  **  I  quite  adore  it, 
it  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  dear  Falk- 
land p^t's  so  like  our  poultry  wo*, 
man's  cottage  in  the  park  I"  Vernon 
oobured  and  fidgeted  ;  but  Millicent 
•rid,  smilingly,  that  she  was  indeed 
partial  to  her  little  home,  and  gratifi-* 
ed  that  its  unpretending  ynrettiness 
had  exdted  a^  pleadng  assodation  in 
Lady  Octavia's  mind.  ''  But  do  you 
really  live  bete  all  alone,  with  only 
that  old  woman  ?"  inquired  her  Lady- 
•hfp,  Willi  a  sweet  expression  of  con- 

ting  intoesty  just  siiffldng  to  make 
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it  doubtful  whether  her  impertinence 
were  intentional,  or  artlessly  indis- 
creet. "  How  very  odd  l^that  is, 
I  mean,  how  very  delightful ! — and  I 
dare  say  you  have  always  something 
to  do— some  useful  work  or  other— «o 
superior  to  fashionable,  trifling  occu- 
pations f  Do,  pray,  go  on  wiui  that 
you  was  about  when  we  came  in,  my 
dear  Miss  Ahoyne.  I  would  not  in- 
terrupt you  for  the  world— And  it 
would  rMlly  amuse  me ;  do  go  on— 
it's  ddiffhtral  to  see  people  so  deyer 
and  notable.  I  should  like  to  learns" 
and  running  to  the  table.  Lady  Oc- 
tavia drew  a  chair  dose  to  it,  and  set 
hersdf  to  as  grave  and  curious  an  iii« 
spection  of  the  coarse  manufacture 
Millicent  had  been  employed  in,  as  if 
each  towel  had  been  an  ancient  mana* 
script,  and  every  stitch  a  hieroglyphic 
or  a  Greek  character.  "  Your  Lady- 
ship will  scarcely  find  any  thing  in 
my  homely  work  worthy  the  conde- 
scending attention  you  are  pleased  to 
bestow  on  it,"  quijstly  remarked  Miss 
Aboyue,  in  whose  character  want  of 
penetration  was  by  no  means  the  oon« 
eomitant  of  nmplidty,  and  whose 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  keen  enough 
to  have  exdted  a  laugh  at  the  solemn 
absurdity  of  her  fair  vidt(»r's  caprice* 
if  good  manners  had  not  restricted  to 
a  smile  the  outward  indication  of  her 
fedings*  * 

''Ah !  now  I  know  what  this  is— I  re- 
member all  about  it,"  triumphantly  ex« 
claimed  Lady  Octavia,  looking  up  nrom 
the olijectofher examination,  on  which, 
however,  one  rosy  palm  remained  em- 
phatically outspread.  ''  This  is  backa- 
oack,  or  snadcaback,  or  some  such  Uiing 
—the  same  sort  of  stuffmamma  givesfor 
pinafores  to  oar  school  at  Falkland.  I 
wish  I  was  half  so  dever  and  industri* 
ous  as  you  are.  Miss  Ahoyne,  but  I  am 
afrrid  Mr  Vernon  could  tdl  yon  I  am 
a  sad  trifling  creature." 

"  Miss  Aboyne's  general  avocations 
difiTer  less  from  your  Ladyship's  than 
those  she  has  selected  for  this  mom* 
ing^s  amusement,"  said  Vernon,  with 
an  ill* concealed  irritability  that  ting- 
led to  his  very  finger-ends ;  and  ner« 
voudy  starting  from  his  chair,  he 
went  towards  Millioent's  musio«8tand, 
and  partly  to  prove  his  petulant  asser- 
tion, as  well  aa  to  witharaw  Lady  Oc- 
tavia's attention  from  the  hated  work- 
table,  he  requested  her  to  look  over 
some  manuscript  Italian  munc  which 
he  hurriedly  extracted  from  the  pile. 
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His  rtqwett  draw  forth  an  exelani»« 
tion  of  sfurpriae  from  her  Ladyihip^  as, 
approaching  the  music-stand,  and 
taking  the  offered  sheet,  she  cried, 
"  It Jian !— you  sing  Italian,  then. 
Miss  Aboyne  ?  I  supnose  Mr  Vernon 
hasbeen  your  teacher.  Millicent  look-' 
ed  toward  Horace  with  arch  meaning 
in  her  eyes ;  but  taking  the  reply  to 
himself,  and  speaking  with  generous 
wsrmth,  and  a  countenance  glowing 
with  grateful  acknowledgment,  he 
said,  ''  No,  indeed !— your  Ladyship 
does  me  too  much  honour  ;  I  am  in« 
debted  to  Miss  Aboyne,  and  to  obo 
who  was  equally  belof  ed  and  resnect« 
ed  by  her  and  by  myself,  for  all  my 
knowledge  of  Italian— for  erery  aco 
quisition  I  most  yalue— for  more  than 
I  ever  can  repay."  There  was  a  ge« 
neral  pause.  Lady  Octafia  wished  she 
could  bare  retracted  a  question  which 
had  excited  feelings  of  a  very  diflferent 
nature  from  those  she  design^  to  in«t 
sinuate,  and  had  drawn  from  Vernon 
ao  spirited  an  avowal  of  them.  -  But 
the  slight  inadvertence  led,  at  least,  to 
one  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Vernon's  honourable  warmth  and 
affectionate  aUnsion  to  her  beloved  fa* 
ther,  touched  the  spring  of  deepest 
emotion'  in  Millicent's  bosom,  and 
subverted  in  a  moment,  the  outwork  of 
calm  self-possession,  which  hadmain* 
tained  itself  so  successfully,  and,  in 
truth,  so  easily,  against  the  oblique 
aim  of  Lady  Octavia's  puny  missiles  ; 
and  the  deep  flush  that  now  mantled 
her  before-colourless  cheek,  ana  the 
tears  that  swam  in  her  dovelike  eyes^ 
were  evidence  unquestionable  that 
Miss  Aboyne  had  a  h^ari,  and  one  not 
altogether  organized  of"  impenetrable 
stuff." 

To  do  Lady  Octavia  Falkland  jus* 
tice,  however,  she  did  not  meditate 
actual  murder,  on  or  off  the  stage,  or 
any  thing,  indeed,  but  a  little  narm« 
less  temporary  sport  with  the  happi« 
ness  of  tne  two  persons  so  long  and  so* 
leranlv  contracted.  She  merely  de» 
signed  to  assert  the  omnipotence  of 
her  own  charms,  by  convincing  Miss 
Aboyne  that  she  had  it  in  her  power 
to  make  Vernon  faithless  to  his  early 
vows;  and,  with  regard  to  Vernon 
himself,  she  only  intended  to  give  him 
a  clear  insight  of  the  disadvantages 
which  must  attend  his  union  with 
Miss  Aboyne,  and  a  despairing  glimpse 
of  the  superlative  felicity  in  store  for 
the  fortunate  mortal  who.shottld  awa« 


ken  an  interest  in  her  own.fair  bosom. 
With  guarded  caution,  also,  she  dka<« 
ritably  inclined  to  in^ge  him  with 
an  experimental  taste  of  ia  heUe  poM^ 
siott,  such  as  it  might  be  between  sy m« 
pathetic  souls  of  a  superior  order ;  and 
then,  having  so  far  generously  enlight- 
ened him  as  to  the  capabilities  of  hi« 
own  heart,  to  leave  him  and  his  be* 
trotbed  toeomplete  their  stupid  union 
in  their  own  dull  way,  and  be  '*  as 
happy  as  possible  ever  afterwards." 

Millicent  did  not  sgain  see  Vernon 
till  late  in  the  morning  which  succeeded 
that  of  Lady  Octavia's  visit ;  but  she  re« 
ceived  him  then  with  \ockB  that  beam* 
,  ed  a  welcome  even  more  affectionate 
than  that  with  which  they  were  ever 
wont  to  greet  him.  His  warm  tribute 
to  her  dear  fadier's  memory,  so  spoil* 
taneously  uttered  the  preceding  day 
in  reply  to  Lady  Octavia's  uncivil  oh* 
servation,  had  been  balm  to  her  heart, 
and  her  grateful  feelings  were  ready 
to  overflow  at  his  appearance.  But 
he  approached  and  greeted  her  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  coldness  and 
constraint,  and  mere  was  a  doud  up* 
on  his  brow,  and  an  abstractedness  in 
his  manner,  that  quickly  and  effecto* 
aUy  repressed  the  expression  of  a  sen* 
aibilitv  too  tender  and  profound  not 
to  be  keenly  sosoeptiUe  of  the  alighfe« 
est  repulse. 

For  some  time  few  words  passed  be-i 
tween  them.  Vernon  seated  himself 
beside  Millicent  at  the  table  whm 
she  was  flnishing  some  pencil  sketch* 
es,  and  usefully  empbyed  himself  in 
cutting  up  her  pencils  into  shavingSi 
and  her  Indian-rubber  into  minute 
fractions.  At  lost—"  Milly,"  said  he^ 
abruptly,  ''what  can  induce  you  to 
waste  your  time  about  such  abomina* 
ble  work  as  you  were  employed  in 
when  Lady  Octavia  called  yesterday  ? 
— 4tnd  to  have  it  all  spread  out  in  your 
sitting-room  too  I-^sueh  vile,  hidieous 
litter!" 

"My  dear  Horace!"  mildly  re* 
plied  Millicent,  looking  up  from  her 
sketch  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  a  more  painful 
feoling^-o-''  ra^  dear  Horace  i  do  you 
forget  that,  circumstanced  as  we  are, 
my  time  is  much  more  wasted  in  such 
an  occupation  as  this,  than  it  was  in 
the  homely  task  you  found  me  engSf 
ged  in  yesterdav?  You  know,  Ho- 
race," she  added,  half  smiling  as  tint 
bent  again  over  her  drawing,  "  that 
Nora  amd  I  are  very  busy  now  provi* 
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ding  for  our  fotare  household  oom« 
forte  ?  But  I  will  allow,  such  work  as 
mine  was  yesterday  is  not  ornamental 
to  a  sitting-room ;  you  shall  not  find 
the  little  parlour  so  disgraced  again, 
dear  Horace." 

The  sweetness  of  the  answer  was  ir* 
resistible ;  but  though  it  made  Vernon 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  weakness 
which  laid  him  open  to  such  paltry 
annoyance  as  that  he  had  just  made 
cause  of  complaint  to  MUlicent,  it 
oould  not  immediately  tranquillize 
his  irritable  mood,  or  cnarm  him  in- 
to forgetfulness  of  those  tormenting 
thoughte  and  comparisons  Lady  Oc- 
tavia  had  been  too  successful  in  ex- 
citing. Yet  was  he  so  sensible  of 
their  unworthiness,  that  he  hated  him- 
self for  the  involuntary  and  unsuspect- 
ed treason,  and  his  heart  smote  him 
more  sharply,  when,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  Millicent  spoke  of  Lady 
Octavia's  beauty  with  such  unafiected 
admiration,  as  testified,  had  such 
proof  been  wanting,  how  incapable 
was  the  genuine  humility  and  noble- 
ness of  ner  nature  of  envious  self- 
comparison  with  the  youthful  loveli- 
ness of  another.  ''  I  never  saw  such 
hair  as  Lady  Octevia's ! — ^such  beau- 
tiful hair !"  she  observed,  proceeding 
vith  her  drawing  and  her  eulogium. 
"  But  /  hawy  Milly,  and  much  more 
beautiful,"  asserted  Vernon,  edging 
hii  chair  nearer  to  hers;  and  in  a 
twinkling,  before  her  inquiring  look 
had  met  the  tender  meaning  in  his 
eves,  he  had  dexterously  removed  her 
close  mourning  cap,  and  plucked  out 
the  comb  that  fastened  up  a  profu- 
sion of  the  finest  hair  in  the  world, 
black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing,, 
which,  thus  released  from  confine- 
ment, fell  in  redundant  masses  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  waving  down- 
wurd  almost  to  the  ground  as  she  sat, 
and,  half  shrouding  her  face  and  figure 
in  ite  doud-like  b»iuty,  invested  with 
somewhat  of  celestial  churacter  the 
touching  loveliness  of  a  complexion 
pure  and  transparent,  and  almost  co-> 
lourless  as  alabaster,  and  eyes  of  the 
dark  violet's  own  hue,  (<'  the  dim 
brooding  violete  of  the  dell,")  now  up- 
raised to  Vernon  with  an  expression 
of  innocent  surprice  and  not  ofivnded 
feding. 

''  What  a  sin  it  is  to  hide  such 
hair  as  this,  Milly!"  continued  her 
lover,  lifting  aside  one  of  ite  heavy 
tranes  from  her.  aew  smiling  and 


blushing  face,  on  which  he  gated  with 
a  sudden  and  almost  surprised  con- 
viction, that  his  own  Millicent  was  a 
thousand  times  lovelier  than  Lady 
Octevia ;  and  the  evidently  admiring 
fondness  with  which  his  looks  were 
fixed  upon  her,  did  not  lessen  the  saf- 
fusion  of  her  cheek,  though  it  quickly 
brought  tears  into  her  m^esteyea,  as 
they  fell  bashfully  under  their  long 
hlack  lashes.  There  is  no  such  cos- 
metic as  happiness;  no  such  beau* 
tifier  as  the  consciousness  of 'pleasing, 
when  we  wish  to  please ;  and  never 
was  woman's  heart  indifferent  to  the 
gratification  of  being  even  perMonaUi^ 
pleasing  to  the  object  of  her  afiections, 
whatever  some  superior- minded  dis- 
agreeables msy  pretend  to  the  con- 
trary. Of  late,  some  half-defined  idea 
had  possessed  itself  (she  scarce  knew 
how)  of  .Millicent's  humble  heart, 
that  though  she  was  still  dear  to  Ho< 
race,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  her  father  s,  and  the  remembrance 
of  '^auld  laug  syne,"  she  had  no 
longer  any  personal  attractions  for 
him;  and  she  had  felt  thd  con-« 
tiast  between  herself  and  Lady  Oc- 
tavia,  though,  in  her  simple  integrity, 
drawing  from  it  no  conclusion  more 
painful  or  uneasy  than  that  Horace 
must  feel  it  also.  But  that  sudden  ac- 
tion,—those  few  words,— and,  more 
than  all,  that  look  of  his,  conveyed 
blissful  assurance  that  ahe  was  still 
beloved  as  in  days  gone  by— still  bfr- 
heldjvith  eyes  as  fondly  partial.  Ver-i^ 
non  was  qmte  right.  His  owii  Milli- 
cent was,  at  that  moment,  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  the  youth- 
ful and  brilliant  Lsdv  OcUvia. 

It  would  extend  ^s  little  history 
far  beyond  ite  prescribed  limite,  to  con- 
tinue a  minute  deteil  of  those'progress- 
ive  circumstances  which  more  imme- 
diately infiuenced  the  happiness  and 
intereste  of  Horace  and  MilJCcent,  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  Dr  Hartop  and 
Lady  Octevia's  sojourn  at  Sea  Vde. 
The  leading  incidents  must  suffice  to 
keep  unbroken  the  thread  of  the  nar« 
ration.  Miss  Aboyne  failed  not  (how- 
ever disinclined)  to  return  Lady  Oc- 
tevia Falkland's  visit,  within  a  few 
days  after  that  honour  had  been  con- 
ferred on  her ;  neither  did  Lady  Oc- 
tevia fail,  during  their  tele  a  tite  in 
her  luxurious  boudoir,  to  call  Milli- 
cent's  attention  to  sundry  objecte,  af- 
fording indubiteble  proof — in  the 
shape  of  copied  music,  verses,  and 
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filcetcbes  fat  albums^  &c.  &c. — ^that  the 
irbole  of  tnose  long  mornings^  during 
which  she  saw  lltue,  and  occasionally 
nothing,  of  Horace,  were  not  devoted 
to  the  serious  duties  which  she  had 
been  fain  to  persuade  herself  occupied 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  Had 
any  lingering  doubt  still  clung  about 
ber  hearty  Lady  Octavia's  considerate 
assurance  (as  the  visitor  rose  to*  retire) 
was  intended  to  remove  it  effectually. 
"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  shocked. 
Miss  Aboyne/'  she  said,  with  the 
sweetest  deprecating  manner  in  the 
world,  *'  at  monopolizing  so  much  of 
Mr  Vernon's  time ;  but  he  is  so  kind 
and  obliging ! — and  then,  you  know, 
those  men  are  such  lounging  creatures 
of  habit ;  when  he  is  once  comfortably 
established  on  that  ottoman"  point- 
ing to  one  at  the  foot  of  her  harp, 
**  there's  no  driving  him  away,  though 

I  often  tell  him" With  what  ar- 

guments  her  ladyship  so  conscienti- 
ously essayed  to  ''  drM'  Vernon  to 
his  duty,  Miss  Aboyne  gave  her  no 
time  to  explain ;  for  even  Millioent's 
gentle  spirit  was  moved  by  the  ob- 
vious malice  and  intentional  imperti« 
nence  of  the  insinuation ;  and  rather 
Iiaughtily  interrupting  Lady  Octavia 
with  an  assurance,  that  she  arretted 
to  herself  no  right  whatever  over  Mr 
Vernon's  disDosS  of  his  time,  which 
must  be  weU  employed  in  her  lady- 
ship's service,  she  made  her  farewell 
curtsey,  and  returned  to  her  own  soli- 
tary home.  Lady  Octavia's  eye  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door,  iwitb  an  expres- 
sion that  said,  *'  So — '  let  the  stricken 
deer  go  weep:'"  and  that  shrewd 
meaning  impued  something  very  near 
the  truth.  The  arrow  had  struck 
home. 

From  that  morning.  Miss  Aboyne 
considered  herself  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  returning  any  other  of  Lady 
Octavia's  visits — ^who,  on  her  part,  be- 
coming sensible  that  they  did  not  co- 
operate, as  she  had  expected,  with  her 
amiable  purpose,  soon  discontinued 
them  altogether.  But  the  worthy 
Doctor,  desirous  of  testifying,  in  tbe 
most  flattering  manner,  his  gracious 
approbation  of  Vernon's  choice,  made 
a  magnanimous  effort  to  honour  the 
object  of  itj  by  paying  his  personal 
respects  to  her  at  her  own  dwelling ; 
it  is  more  than  probable,  with  the  be- 
nevolent intention  of  bestowing  on  her 
a  few  of  those  valuable  hints  on  do- 
mestic economy,  and  the  rearing  up 
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of  a  large  family,  with  which,  at  all 
convenient  seasons,  he  was  wont  to 
favour  his  fortunate  and  grateful  cu- 
rate. But  adverse  circumstances  di- 
verted from  Millicent  the  good  fortune 
intended  for  her;  the  anticipation  of 
which  (for  Horace  had  nrepared  her 
for  the  visit)  had  in  trutn  grievously 
disquieted  her.  Carefully  enveloped 
in  a  warm  roquelaure,  (for  though  the 
noonday  sun  was  scorching,  the  morn- 
ing had  been  showery,)  escorted  by 
Mr  Vernon  on  one  side,  and  his  own 
valet,  with  a  parapluie,  on  the  other, 
the  Doctor  (having  previously  fortifi- 
ed himself  with  a  basin  of  vermicelli 
soup)  was  wheeled  in  his  Bath  chair 
through  the  village  of  Sea  Vale  to 
Miss  Aboyne's  cottage — or,  more  pro^ 

df  speaking,  to  the  garden  gate 
ing  to  the  little  dwelling,  and  there 
his  further  progress  was  arrested  by 
an  unforeseen  and  insurmountable  ofal- 
stacle.  The  humble  gateway  was  not 
wide  enough,  by  at  least  a  foot,  to 
admit  the  Doctor's  equipage ;  (it 
would  scarcely  have  arorded  ingress 
to  his  own  portly  person;^  and  the 
little  gravel  walk,  still  flooded  by  re- 
cent snowers,  was  impassable  to  the 
rheumatic  gouty  feet  that  trode  "  de- 
licately" even  on  Brussels  carpets. 
Moreorer,  on  casting  his  eyes  despair- 
ingly towards  the  cottage  door,  at 
which  stood  Miss  Aboyne,  (who,  on 
perceiving  the  dilemma  of  her  honour- 
able and  reverend  visitor,  had  come 
forward  thus  courteously,)  he  concei- 
ved a  well-founded  suspicion,  that  even' 
arrived  at  that  inner  portal,  he  should 
fail  in  effecting  an  entrance ;  where- 
fore, like  a  true  philosopher,  accom- 
modating himself  to  circumstances, 
he  gave  two  or  three  prelusive  hems, 
with  a  view  of  complimenting  the  fu- 
ture bride  (even  from  that  inconveni- 
ent distance)  with  the  speech  he  had 
conned  in  readiness.  Already,  to  Ver- 
non's horror  and  Millicent's  dismay, 
he  had  begun,  "  My  dear  Madam  !  it 
is  with  infinite,  satisfaction  that  I  do 

myself  the  honour" ^when  a  heavy 

cloud,  which,  unobserved  by  the  pre- 
occupied divine,  had  been  gatheiing 
over  head,  began  to  discharge  its  li- 
quid stores  so  suddenly,  that  the  faitli- 
ful  valet,  who  waited  not  his  master's 
commands  to  face  about,  gave  the 
necessary  word  to  the  officiating  foot- 
man, and  the  Bath  chair,  with  its  re. 
verend  contents,  under  shelter  of  the 
parapluie,  was  safely  wheeled  into  the 
3  B 
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Rectory  hall,  before  Millicent  had  well 
recovered  her  alarm  in  the  uninvaded 
sanctuary  of  her  little  parlour. 

Two  months  and  more  than  half  a 
third  had  passed  away,  since  that  May 
morning  (almost  the  latest  of  the 
month),  a  few  days  prior  to  the  stran-» 
gers'  arrival  at  the  Rectory,  when  Ver- 
non had  won  from  Millicent  her  un- 
reluctant  promise  to  be  indissolubly 
united  to  him  that  day  three  months. 
What  changes  had  taken  place  since 
then— not  in  the  fortunes  and  appa- 
rent prospects  of  the  affianced  pair, 
but  in  their  feelings,  habits,  andrela* 
tive  circumstances !  Vernon  had  gra- 
dually absented  himself  more  and 
more  from  the  cottage;  for  some 
time  excusing  himself  to  Millicent, 
and  to  his  own  heart,  on  various  pre- 
tences, which,  however,  he  felt  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  investigation.  By 
little  and  little  he  discontinued  even 
those  poor  unsatisfactory  apologies — 
and  Millicent  was  best  content  that  it 
E^ould  be  so  ,*  for  even  her  blindness 
(the  wilful  blindness  of  affection)  was 
dispelled  at  last,  and  she  felt  within 
herself,  and  knew  to  a  certainty  in  her 
own  heart,  that  she  should  never  be 
the  wife  of  Horace  Vernon.  Yet  did 
she  not,  for  one  single  moment,  sua* 
pect  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions; 
nor  doubt,  that  when  the  illusion  was 
dispersed  (she  knew  it  to  be  an  illu- 
sion) which  now  warpetl  him  from  his 
heiier  self^  he  would  return  io  himseif 
and  to  her,  with  bitter  self-upbraid- 
ing, and  passionate  avowals  of  his  own 
culpable  weakness,  and  honourable 
anxiety  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
her.  Nay,  she  doubted  not  that  she 
was  still  dear  to  him — she  acarceiy 
doubted  that  the  best  affections  of  his 
heart  were  still  hers,  however  appear- 
ances might  have  led  to  a  difibrent 
conclusion — but  shef?M>re  than  doubt- 
ed, whether  Horace  Vernon  and  Mil- 
licent Aboyne  could  ever  be  again  as 
they  had  been  to  each  other ;  there* 
fore  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  it  was 
better  they  should  not  be  united.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  there  was  no  change  in  her 
manner  to  Vernon — scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible change— only,  perhaps,  in  lieu 
of  the  sweet  familiar  cheerfulness  with 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  carry  her- 
self towards  him,  there  was  a  shade  of 
deeper  seriousness,  of  more  affecting 
tenderness,  in  her  deportment,  such  as 
might  have  betokened,  to  a  curious 
eye  and  a  keen  observer,  something  of 
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those  feelings  with  which  the  bean  of 
one  bound  in  secret  on  some'far  jour- 
ney, may  be  supposed,  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  to  yearn  towards  a  beloved 
friend,  still  unsuspicious  of  the  ap- 
proaching separation.  Millicent's  ge- 
nerous oonfidenee  in  Vernon's  honour 
(in  his  honourable  intentions  at  least^ 
was  not  misplaced.  Never,  for  anao- 
ment,  had  he  harboured  a  thought  of 
violating  his  engagements  with  her; 
and  his  heart,  as  we  had  been  fain  to 
believe,  atill  turned  to  her  as  towards 
its  real  home,  at  every  ludd  interval 
(the  term  is  not  inappropriate)  of  his 
spell-bound  infatuation ;  and  on  more 
than  one  late  occasion,  when  some  ao- 
cidental  circumstance,  or  thought  sug- 
gested by  his  good  angel,  had  aroused 
his  slumbering  conscience  and  better 
feelings,  he  had  almost  deceived  the 
poor  Millicent  into  reviving  hope  and 
trust  by  an  overflowing  tenderness  of 
manner,  more  apparently  impassion- 
ed than  In  the  early  days  of  their 
youthAil  attachment.  In  some  such 
mood  of  mind  he  took  his  way  towards 
the  cottage  about  the  period  last  men- 
tioned, about  a  fortnight  before  the 
first  of  September,  the  day  he  and 
MiUioent  had  long  anticipated  as  tbal 
which  was  to  unite  them  indissolubly* 
For  some  time  past,  however,  it  bad 
been  mutually  understood,  rather  than 
arranged,  between  them,  that  their 
marriage  should  not  take  place  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  strangers, 
whose  stay  at  the  Rectory  was  not 
likely  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  first 
week  in  September.  That  period  now 
drew  near — and  Vernon  rememb^ed 
that  it  did,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
discordant  feelings.  He  felt  like  one 
who  has  been  long  living,  as  in  a  dream, 
under  the  influence  of  some  strange 
illusion,  which  was  about  to  break 
away  and  leave  him  to  the  sobo'  real- 
ities of  his  appointed  lot.  That  morn- 
ing, one  of  those  trivial  occurrenoea 
which  often  lead  to  important  results 
in  human  affairs,  tended  very  mate- 
rially to  hasten  the  dispersion  of  his 
airy  visions.  He  had  been  present— 
for  the  time  forgotten — ^when  the  let- 
ter-bag was  brought  in  to  Doctor  Har- 
top,  who  delivere<l  out  from  its  con- 
tents, one  from  Falkland  Pork  to  Lady 
Octavia ;  it  was  from  one  of  her  sis- 
ters, and  the  matter  so  interesting,  so 
redolent  of  present  pleasures,  and  fetes 
in  preparation,  of  noble  and  fashion- 
able guests  arrived  and  expected,  (fap 
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filiionaUe  men  mora  csptcially,  some 
of  whom  were  aUaded  to  in  slang 
tenns  of  familiarity,  sanotion^  by  the 
modern  moiit^  i'^re  of  high-Xaed, 
rather  than  velUhreA,  young  ladies,) 
that  the  fair  reader  for  onee  gave  way 
to  the  fulness  of  her  hearty  (seldom 
was  her  ladyship  guilty  of  such  yulgar 
unreserreO  and  poured  out  its  feelings 
into  the  somewhat  unsympathising  ear 
of  her  reverend  undo,  reading  to  him, 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  letter,  de- 
tached portions  of  Lady  Jane's  tanta« 
lising  oommunieations,  which  so  sti« 
mulated  her  impatient  longings,  that 
she  ended  with,  "  And  now  yon  are  so 
wdl,  dear  unde,  why  need  we  stay  a 
minute  longer  at  thia  horrid  place?  I 
could  not  sarriye  another  month  of  it." 
What  might  have  been  the  I>ector'8 
reply  to  this  yery  enei|[etie  appeal 
was  known  only  to  the  fair  appellant ; 
for  Vernon,  taking  advantage  of  the 
open  door,  and  being  entirely  over* 
looked,  had  slipt  ouietly  away ;  and 
with  Lady  Octavia  s  words  stul  ting- 
ling in  his  ears,  was  in  two  minutes 
on  nis  way  to  the  cottage,  and  to  MiU 
Ucent  In  a  strange  tumult  of  feel- 
ing he  bent  his  steps  thither*-*Qf 
gurptveandmortifioatioB,  and  bitter 
self-humiliatioB  and  reproaeh ;  other 
thoughts  by  degrees  stole  in,  like  oil 
upon  the  troubled  wayes^thoughts 
still  composed  of  mingled  elements — 
painful  and  humbling,  yet  healing 
withal— of  MiUicent  and  all  she  had 
been  to  him— faithful,  patient,  un- 
complaining, where  there  had  been 
80  gpreat  cause  to  excite  an  aoeu»ing 
spirit — nobly  unsuspicious  of  wrong 
-—incapable  of  envy — inaccessible  to 
mean  jealousy,  though  not  insensi- 
ble— O  no,  he  felt  she  was  not— of 
neglect,  which  to  look  back  upon, 
wrung  him  to  the  soul ;  and  still,  stilly 
ill  as  he  deserved  it  of  her,  his  own 
— his  loving  MiUicent— his  better  an- 
gel— his  future  wife — and  well  should 
the  devotion  of  all  his  life  to  come 
strive  to  compensate  for  his  temporary 
dereliction !  Then  came  across  him 
a  shuddering  recollection  of  the  in- 
creased languor  and  feebleness,  which, 
on  two  or  three  late  occasions,  he  had 
observed  and  spoken  of  to  herself; 
but  she  had  made  light  of  his  ques- 
tion, and  he  had  not  dared  have  re- 
course to  Nora.  Nora  and  he  had, 
indeed,  by  tacit  consent,  for  some  time 
^voided  speaking  to  each  other ;  and 
if  they  chanced  to  encounter,  Vernon 
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had  hurried  past,  without  raising  his 
eyea  to  a  ikee  where  he  would  have 
Men  sure  to  read  searchis^  accusa- 
tion. 

All  these  thoughu  wera  busy  in  hia 
heart  as  he  pursued  his  way  to  the 
cottage,  and— for  the^  had  melted  him 
to  a  tenderness  of  which  he  wished  to 
subdue  the  outward  indication — by 
the  longest  road— that  which  ran  along 
the  back  of  the  village  street  and  die 
cottage  garden— the  very  lane  where, 
close  by  the  honeysuckle  srbour,  in 
that  very  gsrden  he  had  been  anresU 
ed  the  nnt  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Sea  Vale,  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  Mil- 
licent's  voice,  mingled  with  Uie  roan« 
ly  tones  of  her  father's.  And  thera 
again  Vernon's  heart  smote  him  ; 
his  parting  promiae  to  his  departing 
friend  !— how  had  it  been  fulfilled  ? 
''  But  it  is  iM«  too  late,  thank  God  1" 
he  exclaimed  aloud ;  and  starting  on« 
ward,  he  quickened  his  step  towards 
the  orphan's  dwelling,  as  if  to  hasten, 
the  ratification  of  his  vows,  and  take 
her  to  his  heart  then  and  for  ever. 
But,  at  the  turning  of  the  green  lane, 
he  was  overtaken  by  his  old  medical 
friend,  Mr  Henderson,  who,  without 
slackening,  the  feee  of  his  ambling 
pony,  merely  said  in  passing— <'  Good- 
morrow,  Mr  Vernon !  you  are  on  your, 
way  to  the  cottage,  I  see ;  you  will 
find  Miss  Aboyne  better  to-day."— i 
*'  Better !  has  Miss  Aboyne  been  ill? 
Pray,  sir! — Mr  Henderson!" — and 
Vernon,  starting  forward,  caught  the 
pony's  bridle-rein  in  the  eagerness  of 
nis  alarm. 

The  good  apothecary  looked  at  him 
with  grave  surprise,  as  he  answered, 
with  some  severity  of  tone>  ''Is  it 
possible  you  can  ne  ignorant  of  the 
very  precarious  state  of  Miss  Aboyne's 
heaJtb,  Mr  Vernon  ?  But  seeing  her, 
as  of  course  you  do,  daily,  you  may 
not  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
personal  change  which  has  been  for 
some  time  perceptible  to  me."  Alas ! 
many  days  bad  passed  of  late,  during 
which  Vernon  had  found  no  leisure 
hour  for  Millicent,  and  this  was  now 
the  third  day  since  he  had  seen  her. 
How  the  fact,  as  if  he  were  then  first 
aware  of  it,  struck  home  to  his  con- 
science !— and  with  what  miserable 
apprehension  he  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  the  apothecary ! — and  drew, 
from  him  an  explicit  avowal,  that 
although  he  did  not  consider  Miss 
Aboyne's  case  by  any  means  hopeless, 
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it  was  80  critical^  that  her  life  hung  aa 
it  were  by  a  single  thread,  of  which 
the  slightest  agiution,  the  most  tri- 
fling imprudence,  or  any  untoward 
circumstance,  might  dissever  the  frail 
tenure.  "  And  to  be  free  with  you, 
Mr  Vernon,"  the  old  man  continued, 
laying  his  hand  on  Vernon's  shoulder 
as  he  vgoVe  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
a  more  unsteady  yoice — ^for  he  had 
known  Millicent  from  her  childhood, 
and  felt  for  her  an  almost  paternal 
interest^  which  had  not  been  dimi- 
nished by  certain  lately  held  confer- 
ences with  the  indignant  Nora,  whose 
tale,  however  exaggerated,  tallied  but 
too  well  with  his  own  preconceived 
suspicions—''  to  be  free  with  you, 
I  will  add,  that  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear 
Miss  Aboyne's  present  malady  pro- 
ceeds as  much  from  moral  as  physi- 
cal causes,  and  that  you  will  do  well 
to  shield  her,  with  the  most  watchful 
tenderness,  from  every  disquietude  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  avert.  That 
gentle  spirit  of  hers,  and  that  tender 
frame,  were  not  made  to  '  bide  all 
blasts/  Mr  Vernon !  Take  care  of 
her;  she  is  well  worth  keeping ;"  and 
so  saying,  the  old  man  extricated  the 
rein  from  Vernon's  hold,  by  quickly 
spurring  on  his  pony,  and  was  soon 
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beyond  the  reach  of  furdier  question- 
ing, leaving  the  questioner  still  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  with  food  enough  for 
bitter  reflection  to  keep  him  there-* 
how  long  he  knew  not — ^before  he  re- 
covered himself  sufficiently  to  enter 
the  cottage. 

The  porch  door  stood  open,  as  did 
that  of  the  little  parlour;  but  the 
room  was  emptv.  Millicent  had  been 
recently  there,  however,  for  her  hand- 
kerchief lay  on  the  table  beside  a  port- 
folio and  some  loose  sheets  of  music 
Throwing  himself  into  the  chair  she 
had  occupied,  Vernon  sat  for  some 
moments^  his  eyes  fixed  with  un- 
conscious gaze  on  the  objects  before 
him,  till,  half  ronsing  himself  from 
that  abstraction,  he  began  listlessly 
to  turn  them  over,  and  at  last  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  half-torn 
sheet  that  lay  apart,  with  MiUicent's 
handkerchief.  The  paper  was  wet. 
More  than  onedrop— .from  what  source 
he  too  well  divmed — ]^d  recently 
fallen  on  the  words  of  a  song  which 
he  well  remembered  having  formerly 
given  to  Millicent,  with  a  laughing 
injunction  to  make  herself  perfect  in 
the  old  ditty  aounst  her  day  should 
come.  The  words  ran  thus--«  quaint 
"  auld^warld"  conceit. 


<^  Unhappy  lady !  lay  aside 
Thy  myrtle  CTOwn,  thy  robes  of  pride; 
A  Cypress  stole  befits  thee  now, 
A  willow  garland  for  thy  brow. 

For  thou  art  changed,  and  changed  is  he. 
Who  pledged  thee  love*8  first  fealty : 
A  lover's  pledse  !  a  lover^s  vow ! 
And  where  is  he  ?  and  what  art  thou  ? 

At  younger  heauty*s  feet,  with  sighs 
And  silken  oaths,  thy  false  love  lies ; 
A  thing  forsaken ! — that  thou  art, 
With  faded  form,  and  broken  besit. 

And  now,  poor  heart !  be  wiie,  and  crave 
Of  earth  no  guerdon  but  a  grave^ 
And  hark  !  «  ding  !  dong  !'  that  timely  beU, 
{Their  wedding  ^)  shall  ring  thy  knell, 

And  lay  thee  by  the  church-path  side, 
When  fordi  he  leads  his  bonny  bride  t 
And  then,  perhaps,  he'll  cry— ^  Adieu, 
My  fond  first  love  I—so  passmg  true !'  " 


Other  drops  had  mingled  with  those 
yet  glistening  on  the  lines  of  that  old 
song  before  (Vernon  still  holding  the 
paper)  let  fall  his  arm  upon  the  Uble, 
and  bowing  down  his  head,  concealed 


his  face  within  them.  He^  had  eon« 
tinned  thus  for  some  time,  and  so  deep 
was  his  abstraction,  that  he  was  perfect* 
ly  unconscious  of  an  approaching  foot« 
Step,  ot  that  he  was  no  longer  alone^ 
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till  a  tfof t  hand  toached  bif^  and  look- 
ing up,  he  met  the  dewy  eyes  of  his 
wronged  Millicent  fixed  upon  him  with 
an  expression  of  angelic  pity.  That 
look  set  wide  at  once  the  floodgates  of 
his  before  almost  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion, and  starting  up,  he  caught  her 
to  his  bosom  with  a  passionate  sud- 
denness, that,  accompanied  byhalf^in- 
telligible  words  of  love  and  self-re- 
proMh,  almost  overpowered  her  gen- 
tle and  timid  spirit.  But  soon  reco- 
vering from  the  momentary  agitation, 
she  mildly  soothed  him  to  composure ; 
and  said,  half  smiling,  as  she  softly 
drew  the  old  song  from  his  uncon- 
scious hand — *'  Dear  Horace !  1  never 
doubted  your  heart— I  never  feared 
desertion."— '' Bless  vou  for  that! 
Millicent,  my  beloved !  my  only  love ! 
— but  can  you— can  you  forgive  ?"— 
**  That  you  have  sometimes  forgotten 

me  of  ktc,  Horace?" '«  No,  not 

forgotten — ^not  forgotten,  as  Heaven 
ahSl  judge  me,  Millicent !— but— I 
have  been  bewildered— infatuated- 
mad— I  know  not  what ;  and  yet  my 
heart  was  here;  nay,  nay,  look  not 
incredulous,  Milly !— here— here  only, 
as  I  hope  for — and  did  you  not  say 
you  never  doubted  that  f — Repeat  it, 
my  beloved ! — tell  me  [again  you  ne- 
ver doubted  me,  my  generous,  noble- 
minded  love!" — "  I  never  doubted 
your  affection  for  me,  Horace !"  re- 
peated Millicent,  with  tender  serious- 
ness ; — *'  but  now,  dear  friend !  sit 
down  beside  me,  and  let  us  both  be 
calm,  and  talk  together  quietly  and 
unreservedly,  as  it  befits  friends 
to"—''  Friends  !  no  more  than 
friends,  Milly  ?— is  it  come  to  that," 
vehemently  exclaimed  Horace,  with  a 
reproachful  look.  "  And  what  name 
more  sacred,  more  endearing?"  she 
rejoined,  in  tones  less  faltering  than 
before.  ''  Friends  here,  and  here- 
after, and  for  ever  in  that  better  place, 
where,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  is 
reserved  for  us  here,  I  trust  we  shall . 
meet  again,  and  be  as  the  angels  in 
heaven." — "  And  here— here,  Milli- 
cent! are  we  to  be  ao  more  than 
friends?- Have  you  forgotten,  that 
within  two  little  weeks  you  would 
have  been  my  wife,  if  those  fatal 
strangers !— but  they  will  be  gone  be- 
fore three  weeks  are  over,  and  then" 

"  And  then,  dear   Horace  !^^  it 

will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of— of  "— 
our  marriage  day,  she  would  have 
added,  but  her  voice  suddenly  failed. 
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and  with  a  quivering  lip  she  turned 
her  face  away  from  him,  till  the  mo- 
mentary weakness  was  overcome.  It 
was  soon  mastered;  and  then,  once 
more  raising  to  his  her  not  unmoist- 
ened  eyes,  she  continued,  **  I  have 
been  wishing,  earnestly  wishing,  for 
such  an  opportunity — such  an  open- 
ing as  this,  dear  Horace !— to  pour  out 
my  whole  heart  to  you — to  reconcile 
you  to  ^our  own,  in  case  of  an  event, 
for  which,  f  fear — I  think  you  may 
be  entirely  unprepared,  and  which  I 
know  you  would  feel  too  painfully,  if 
now,  while  we  have  time,  we  did 
not  exchange  mutual  confidence  and 
forgiveness  for  any  wrongs  fancied 
or" But  she  was  passionately  in- 
terrupted—" Now ! — while  we  have 
time!— ^n  event  for  which  I  am 
unprepared ! — Millicent !  Millicent ! 
what  mean  you  ?— But  I  deserve  this 
torture" — and  grasping  both  her  hands 
in  his  with  convulsive  violence,  he 
gazed  in  her  face  with  such  a  look  of 
fearful  enquiry,  as  wellnigh  unnerved 
the  poor  Millicent,  and  rendered  her 
incapable  of  reply.  But  making  a 
strong  effort  for  composure,  she  spoke 
again— at  first  only  a  few  soothing 
and  afl«ctionate  words  to  still  the  agi- 
tation that  excited  her  tenderest  com- 
passion, and  then,  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  and  solemnity  of  the  task 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  she 
went  on  with  quiet  firmness  to  tell 
him  of  what  had  been  so  long  upon 
her  heart,  though,  till  that  moment, 
she  had  not  found  courage  to  impart 
it  to  him — time  or  opportunity,  she 
might  have  said— but  that  would  have 
sounded  accusingly,  and  Millicent 
lived  only  to  bless  and  to  console.— 
"  My  dear  Horace !"  she  continued, 
''  hear  me  patiently — hear  me  calmly 
—for  my  sake  do  so.  For  some  time 
past,  I  have  felt  a  conviction  that  I 
should  not  live  to  be  your  wife — nay, 
nay — start  not  so  fearfully  at  these 
words— look  not  so  shocked,  so  self- 
accusing,  Horace ! — But  for  you — ^but 
for  your  care  and  kindness,  I  should 
long  ago  have  followed  my  dear  fa- 
ther. But  you  kept  me  here ;  and  T 
thought  then  it  was  God's  will  that 
I  should  live  and  become  the  com- 
))anion  of  your  life.  That  thought 
was  very  sweet  to  me,  dear  Horace  I 
too  sweet  perhaps,  for  it  made  life  too 
dear  to  me.  But  since— of  late,  as 
I  have  told  you,  I  have  had  reason 
to  believe  that  such  was  not  God's 
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pleasure— nay,  let  m&-4et  me  apeak 
on  now,  Horace!— 'now  thAt  I  am 
strengthened  for  the  trial — and  do  not 
— 4o  not  think,  dearest! — ^for  I  in- 
terpret that  look — that  he  has  stricken 
me  by  the  hand  I  loTed ;  I  was  not 
made  for   duration,   Horace !  —  you 
know  my  mother  died  early  of  oon« 
sumption — I  was  not  well  before  my 
father's  death ;  and  that  great  shock  I 
—so  sudden ! — ^and"— "  And  /  hare 
done  the  rest ! — I — wretch  that  I  am ! 
—Tell  me  so,  Milly  !•— tell  me  so  at 
once,  rather  than  stab  me  witli  such 
mockery  of  comfort ;"  and  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  himself,  eyen  for  her 
sake,  he  started  from  her  side,  and 
paced  the  room  in  agitation,  that  she 
wisely  suffered  to  subside  before  she 
attempted  to  resume  her  affecting  sub- 
ject.   "  But  it  is  not  too  late ;  Mil- 
licent !  angel !  thou  wilt  yet  be  spa- 
red  that  I  may  repay  with  life-long 
tenderness  thy  matchless  excellence ; 
and  then,  melted  to  softer  feelings, 
he  flung  himself  beside  her,  and  clasp- 
ing her  to  his  bosom,  gave  way  to  a 
Sassion  of  womanish  tears.    When 
oth  had  in  some  measure  recovered 
composure,  Vernon  was  the  first  to 
speak  again,  though  in  an.  agitated 
whisper: — "  TeU  me,  my  beloved! 
Oh  tell  me,  you  will  try  to  live  for 
my  sake !  I  know—- 1  see  how  blind  I 
have  been— how  madly  blind  to  your 
increased  indisposition;  fool!  idiot  I 
Uiat  I  was^l  heard  of  it  for  the  first 
time  this  morning  from  Mr  Hender- 
son— but  he  told  me — ^he  said — in- 
deed, indeed,  Milly  I  our  good  friend 
thinks  that  with  care  and  watchful- 
ness all  will  go  well  again — and  sudi 
care! — such  watchfulness  as  I  shall 
take  now!--Oh  God!  Oh  God!"— 
And  now  tlieir  tears  mingled  ;  for 
Millicent's  rolled  fast  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  it  was  many  minutes  be- 
fore she  again  found  utterance,  and 
that  her  secret  prayer  for  strength  was 
answered,  and  she  was  able  to  spei^ 
to  him  words  of  peace  and  comfort. 
*'  I  know-— I  know,"  she  faltered  out 
at  last,  **  that  I  may  yet  recover,  if 
fuch  be  God's  pleasure,  my  Horace! 
— ^or  in  His  hands  are  life  and  death 
— ^but,  my  beloved  !   if'  you  would 
endeavour  to  reconcile  yourself  to  a 
contrary  event,  I  should  be  well  con- 
tent to  go,  for  methinks  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  past— and  do  not  call 
it  unkind,  Horace !  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  ever  again,  under  any  cir- 
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cumataneea,  be  so  hapfiy  in  this 
worM  as  I  have  been.  I  h^  as-if 
the  capabilitieB  of  earthly  bappineaB 
and  usefulnesB  were  dead  withm  me ; 
aa  if  I  had  ahready  left  my  yottth 
and  Mime  of  days  at  an  inniiea- 
surable  difltaiioe*-4Dd  aach  a  oom- 
pank>n  would  ill  suit  jtm,  Horaee!— 
would  ill  asaort  with  your  buuyant 
spirit  and  unaubdoed  energiea.  But 
God's  will  be  done  I  He  wifi<»der  aU 
as  is  best  for  us ;  and  if  I  live,  and  you 
continue  to  wi^  I  should  become  yoor 

wife" "  If  I  continue  to  wish 

it !— Oh,  Millioent !"— «  Then,  then, 
dear  Horace  i  I  would  only  say— May 
God  bless  our  union  J— but  if  it  ia  wd 
to  be,  I  do  not  tell  vou  to  remember 
me;  I  know  you  will  do  that ;  but  I 
would  bid  you,  for  m  v  sake,  torture 
not  your  own  heart  with  self-uplnaid- 
ing.  Assign  all— the  ordoing  of  all — 
as  indeed  is  only  fitting,  to  the  wiU 
of  Providence; — ^and— and— if  my  poor 
Nora  should  be  unjust  and  nnreaaoii- 
able  in  her  srief,  bear  with  her,  desr 
Horace,  and  be  kind  to  her  still,  for 
my  sake.  This  little  dwelling! — ^I 
have  taken  aome  order  about  it,  and 
her.  The  long-expected  living  will 
be  yours  at  last  ^--and  thus  I  have  ao 
arranged  it^— yoa  will  not  disapprove 
it,  Horace  ?•— that  this  cottage  may  be 
let  or  sold,  and  so  furnish  a  proviaion 
for  nry  faithful  Nora.  i\xgive  me, 
that  I  pain  you  thus,  dear  friend ! — and 
yet,  a  few  words  moreu  Oh,  my  dear 
Horace !  be  watchful  of  yourself.  We 
have  all  much  need  to  pray  against 
the  deceitfiilness  of  our  own  hearts. 
The  world  and  its  ways  would  ehcal 
3rou,  Horace !  for  I  know  your  heart. 
Oh,  1  have  longed  thus  to  poor  cot 
the  fulness  of  mine — ^my  whde  apirit, 
if  it  might  be— in  one  appeal  to  yqura:" 
And,  devated  by  the  solemnity  of  that 
appeal,  and  by  the  fervour  of  her  en- 
thusiasm, MiUicent's  voice  beoamc 
full  and  firm,  though  ita  tones  were 
deep  as  if  sent  up  from  the  bosom's 
inmost  sanctuary,  and  her-  ooante* 
nance  was  irradiated  by  move  thaa 
earthly  beauty,  as,  clasping  her  pale 
thin  Mnds  together,  she  looked  «p  in 
Vernon's  face,  and  slowly  articulated, 
*'  Above  all,  my  father's  friend  I  mine 
own  dear  friend !  ao  run  the  race  tfast 
is  yet  before  you,  that,  though  mine  is 
first  finished,  we  may  meet  at  last  in 
the  land  where  there  ahall  be  no  more 
separation."  The  awful  pathos  of  that 
affecting  pray«,  though  it  thrilled 
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throvrii  the  heart  of  Vernon^  8ub« 
dned  his  impatient  spirit  and  agitated  ' 
nenres  to  solemn  stillness.  He  at- 
tempted no  andibie  answer — ^words 
WdM  hare  been  powerless  to  express 
his  feetings ;  but  Millieent  felt  and 
nnderstood  all  the  assoranee  she  de» 
nied  to  f  eoeive,  in  the  tears  that  mois* 
tenedherdaspedhandMSt  taking  them 
between  his,  he  bent  his  fkce  upon 
them  in  the  long  and  profound  silenee 
that  succeeded  to  his  violent  emotion. 

Horace  Vernon  laid  his  head  that 
nig^t  upon  the  pillow  by  many  de» 
grees  ^'  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man" 
than  he  had  arisen  Arom  it  in  the 
morning.  But  sleep  came  not  to  his 
eyelids,  nor  rest  to  nis  spirit,  till  pt« 
ter  exhaustion  procured  aim  towards 
morning  a  short  interval  of  troubled 
■lumber.  Lady  Octavia  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  the  decline,  or  rather 
eessation,  of  her  influence  over  Ver- 
non. But  attributing  his  defection  to 
resentment  at  the  unguarded  sentence 
which  had  escaped  her  iii  his  presence 
on  the  perusal  of  Lady  Jane's  letter, 
she  only  read  in  it  the  indication  of  a 
more  profound  passion  than  she  had 
yet  felt  certain  of  having  in^ired  him 
with.  But  after  a  few  da^s  of  conde- 
scending sweetness,  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended in  manoeuvres  to  lure  back  the 
startled  quarry,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  Ver^ 
Mon's  bnuque  retreat  from  her  bou- 
doir, and  of  his  subsequent  refrMi9se^ 
menty  he  was  now  detained  from  her 
by  a  return  to  his  first  allegiance,  of 
which  her  ladyship  had  by  no  means 
ealcnlated  the  possibility,  while  the 
Hght  of  her  attractions  still  biased  in 
competition  with  the  pale  starof  Mil- 
Ucent. 

Picqued  at  this  discovery^  Lady 
Octavia's  heart  was  forthwith  vehe- 
mently set  on  what  would  otherwise 
(in  the  near  prospect  of  departure  from 
Sea  Vale)  have  been  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  to  her — the  re- 
covery of  her  former  ascendency ;  and 
nothing  daunted  by  first  fiedlures,  she 
worked  at  her  purpose  with  all  the 
eneigies  of  those  great  co-operating 
powers— woman's  will  and  woman's 
vnt,  supported  bv  woman's  perseve- 
rance. But  even  tnose  combined  forces 
had  wellnigh  experienced  signal  de- 
feat, so  entirely  had  Vernon's  revived 
afl^tSonand  reawakened  fears  for  Mil- 
lieent, and  his  bitterly  compunctious 
feelings,  engrossed  every  faculty  of  his 
Boul^  since  that  notable  moxniDg  when 
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the  trifling  inddent  of  Lady  Octavia's 
momentary  incaution  had  been  so  in- 
fluential in  arousing  him  from  his  long 
illusion.  Influential  as  it  had  been, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  by  send- 
ingr  him  forth  in  that  mood  of  morti- 
fied and  bitter  feeling,  which,  rather 
than  any  worthier  cause,  had  impelled 
his  first  hasty  steps  towards  the  long- 
deserted  cottage ;  the  better  thoughts 
that,  in  his  way  thither,  had  gradually 
superseded  his  previous  irritation—- 
his  short  but  startling  conference  with 
the  good  apothecary— and  last,  and 
above  all,  that  afflicting  interview  with 
Millieent,  had  so  effkced  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  naltry  annoyance  which  had 
originally  disturbed  him,  that  it  was 
first  called  to  his  recollection  by  the  al« 
most  deprecating  tenderness  of  Lady 
Octavia's  voice  and  looks,  when  she 
found  an  opportuniCy  of  addressing 
him  unobserved ;  and  that  was  not 
very  speedily  obtained,  for,  except  at 
the  dinner  hour,  and  some  short  por- 
tion of  the  after,  evening  conceded  to 
Dr  Hartop's  claims,  Horace  scarcely 
absented  himself  from  the  cottage  for 
many  days,  after  that  which  had  so 
efl[bctuslly  aroused  him  from  his  long 
and  culpable  infatuation.  Before  the 
little  <;asement  of  Millicent's  chamber 
was  unclosed,  he  was  looking  up  to- 
wards it  as  he  paced  the  walk  beneath 
with  nervous  impatience;  and  even 
his  conscience*struck  reluctance  to 
confront  Nora,  was  overcome  by  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  from  her  the  first 
and  most  exact  report  of  her  gentle 
mistress.  A  painful  surprise  awaited 
Vernon  the  first  morning  he  was  thus 
early  at  the  cottage.  Long  aft^  the 
little  casement  above  had  been  partly 
opened,  and  he  had  seen  Nora  pass 
and  repass  before  it,  as  if  preparing  to 
assist  Millieent  at  her  toilet,  he  had 
awaited  for  some  time  in  the  garden- 
in  the  dear  old  arbour,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  little  sitting-room,  in  expecta- 
tion of  Miss  Aboyne  coming  down  to 
breakfast  But  finding,  at  length, 
that  there  were  not  even  any  symptoms 
of  preparation  for  the  morning  meal, 
he  was  driven  to  enquire  the  reason 
of  such  unusual  delay,  and  then  learnt, 
vrith  a  pang  that  wrung  him  to  the 
heart's  core,  (for  Nora  spared  not  to 
speak  home,)  that,  for  some  time  past, 
MilUcenthad  been  too  much  enfeeUed 
to  dse  at  her  accustomed  hour,  and 
now  habitually  took  her  break&st  in 
bed.  The  emotion  with  which  Ver* 
non  listened  to  this  startling  corrobo^ 
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Nation  of  his  fears^  still  trembled  in 
%e  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  harriedly 
remarked^  "  Why,  Nora !  surely  it 
was  not  so  long  aso,  that  when  I 

breakfasted  here  last^' *'  Oh,  no  ! 

Mr  Horace ;  not  so  long,  to  be  sure," 
interrupted  the  faithful  servant,  with 
a  look  that  spoke,  and  was  meant 
to  speak,  keenest  reproach;  "  not 
more  than  a  fortnight  maybe,  or 
perhaps  three  weeks— no  time  at  all 
-»only  people  may  be  dead  and  bu- 
ried, and  forgotten  too,  you  know, 
Mr  Horace,  in  less  than  that.  The 
last  time  you  were  to  hare  breakfasted 
here,  you  were  so  thoughtful  as  to  tell 
Miss  Aboyne  over  night  that  you  would 
come  next  morning ;  so  the  dear  child 
would  rise,  and  make  me  dress  her  to 
be  ready  for  you — she  was  too  ill 
then  to  dress  herself,  poor  heart  !— 
though  I  told  her  it  was  ill  spending 
her  precious  life  upon  one  that  little 
deserved  itof  her."— *'  Little  indeed !" 
ffroaned  Horace,  as  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly from  Nora  and  the  cottage,  to  break- 
.  fast  where  and  with  what  appetite  he 
might. 

But  Horace  Vernon's  versatile  feel- 
ings and  unstable  nature,  charac- 
teristics often  leading  to  results  as  fa- 
tal as  those  consequent  on  the  indul- 
gence of  violent  and  evil  passions, 
were  as  easily  eUted  as  depressed; 
and,  in  truth,  his  mind  was  not  so 
constituted  aa  to  be  long  capable  of 
enduring  or  retaining  a  deeply  painful 
impression.  By  degrees  he  deluded 
himself  into  the  bdief  that  he  had 
been  too  seriously  alarmed,  though 
not  too  soon  awakened.  And  indeed 
his  now  tenderly  unremitting  watch- 
fulness of  the  drooping  Millicent  was 
soon  rewarded  by  such  a  reviving 
brightness  of  spirit  in  her,  as  in  a 
manner  reflected  itself  outwardly  on 
the  fair  and  fragile  frame,  which  at  all 
tiroes  sympathised  but  too  faithfully 
with  the  fine  essence  it  enshrined.  It 
is  true,  Millicent  herself  replied  only 
by  a  grateful  smile,  or  an  evasive  word 
— not  always  uttered  with  a  st^dy 
voice — to  Vernon's  fond  entreaties  that 
she  would  acknowledge  herself  to  be 
regaining  strength— that  she  would 
bless  him  with  some  assurance  that 
might  confirm  his  sanguine  hopes. 
But  Mr  Henderson's  manner  and  re- 
plies were  more  decidedly  encouraging. 
Even  Nora  began  to  look  less  coldly, 
and  by  degrees  more  cheerfully,  when 
he  encountered  her  in  his  frequent 
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visits ;  and  at  last,  one  evening  as  be 
was  leaving  the  cottage,  she  not  only 
vouchsafed  to  resume  her  old  offiee  of 
opNcning  the  garden  gate  for  him,  but 
said,  in  a  half  cordial  tone,  as  he  was 
passing,  "  Good  night,  Mr  Horace ! 
Keep  a  good  heart,  and  all  may  end 
ell  yet.^'— ''  Bless  you  \  thank  yon  i 


well 


thank  vou !  dear,  dear,  sweet,  lovdy 
Nora!'  was  Vernon's  raptunms  ex- 
clamation, as,  dashingback  the  dosing 
gate,  so  as  almost  to  upset  his  old  friend, 
he  hugged  her  round  the  neck  with 
such  s^oolbov  vehemence  of  delight, 
as  left  her  wellnlgh  breathlesa  and  half 
indignant,  though  not  quite  unacens- 
tomed  in  former  days  to  such  ebulli- 
tions of  his  volatile  spirits. 

Her  rebuke  (if  she  uttered  one) 
was,  however,  quite  lost  on  the  of- 
fender. Before  she  had  time  to  set 
her  cap  straight,  or  smooth  down 
her  rufiled  neck-kerchief,  he  was  al- 
ready half  way  to  the  Rectory,  which 
he  re-entered  that  night  in  a  frame 
of  mind  so  overflowing  with  hap- 
piness, security,  self-reooncilement» 
and  universal  benevolence,  as  re- 
flected its  own  hues  on  all  surroond- 
ing  objects,  animate  and  inanimate. 
Dr  Hsrtop  was  agreeable  —  Lady 
Octavia  enchanting  —  all  but  her 
charms  and  obligingness  forgotten  or 
forgiven — (what  was  any  woman's 
heart  to  him  but  Millioent's  ?)— her 
harp  and  voice  in  exquisite  tone— his 
own  vocal  powers  and  his  flute  in  the 
happiest  unison  with  both ;  Dr  Har- 
top  gradually  sank  to  balmy  slumbers; 
music  was  oiscontinued  in  considera- 
tion for  his  repose ;  conversation  suc- 
ceeded—'' the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul "»— of  course  restricted,  on 
the  Doctor's  account,  to  the  low  key 
andsubdued  tones  that  sound  so  sweet- 
ly confidential ;  and  when,  on  his  awa- 
kening, bed- candles  were  lighted,  and 
Lady  Octavia,  taking  hers  from  Ver- 
non, and  gracefully  paying  her  psrt- 
ing  salutation  to  Dr  Hartop  and  him- 
self, withdrew  to  her  own  apartment, 
she  just  turned  her  head  on  entering 
it  to  glance  down  the  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  VemoB  waa  still  uncon- 
sciously holding  open  the  drawing- 
room  door,  as  he  gazed  after  her  rece- 
ding form,  and  softly  said  to  heraelf> 
with  a  quiet  inward  laugh,  a  curled 
lip,  and  an  eye  of  infinite  meaning, 
"  Ah,  ha !  je  te  rattrappe,  fine  moache ! 
Sauve  toi  si  tu  pourras." 

Q. 


TV  he  ooncfuded  in  nwt  Number. 
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LINES  WBITTEK  AT  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

By  Charles  Baduami  M.D.  F,R.S. 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  o/Qlasgow, 

f  Pericles  apud  Thucyd,  Lib.  II. 

— ^  Raia  qu«  Liria  quieti 
Mordet  «quA>  Ucttunius  amnif.  Hob. 

I. 

I  leave  thee^  Warwick,  and  thy  precincts  grey> 

Amidst  a  thousand  winters  still  the  same. 
Ere  tempests  rend  thy  last  sad  leaves  away. 

And  from  thy  bowers  the  native  rock  reclaim ; 
Crisp  dews  now  glitter  on  the  joyless  field. 

The  Sun's  red  disk  now  sheds  no  parting  rays, 
And  through  thy  trophied  hall  the  bumish'd  shield 

Disperses  wide  the  swiftly  mounting  blaze. 

II. 
Thy  pious  paladins  from  Jordan's  shore 

And  all  tny  steel-clad  barons  are  at  rest; 
Thy  turrets  sound  to  warder's  tread  no  more ; 

Beneath  their  brow  the  dove  hath  hung  her  nest ; 
High  on  thy  beams  the  harmless  falchion  shines ; 

No  stormy  trumpet  wakes  thy  deep  repose ; 
Past  are  the  days  that,  on  the  serried  lines 

Around  thy  walls,  saw  the  portcullis  close. 

III. 
The  bitter  feud  was  quell'd,  the  culverin 

No  longer  flash'd  its  blighting  mischief  round. 
But  many  an  age  was  on  those  ivies  green 

£re  Taste's  calm  eye  had  scann'd  the  gifted  ground  ; 
Bade  the  fair  path  o'er  glade  or  woodland  sttray, 

Bade  Avon's  swans  through  new  Rialtos  glide. 
Forced  through  the  rock  its  deeply  channell  d  way, 

And  threw,  to  Arts  of  peace,  the  portals  wide. 

IV. 

But  most  to  Her,  whose  light  and  daring  hand 

Can  swiftly  follow  Fancy's  wildest  dream ! 
All  times  and  nations  in  whose  presence  stand. 

All  that  creation  owns,  her  boundless  theme  1 
And  with  her  came  the  maid  of  Attic  stole. 

Untaught  of  dazzling  schools  the  gauds  to  prize. 
Who  breathes  in  purest  forms  her  calm  control. 

Heroic  strength,  and  grace  that  never  dies ! 

V. 

Ye  that  have  linger'd  o'er  each  form  divine. 

Beneath  the  vault  of  Home's  unsullied  sky. 
Or  where  Bologna's  cloistered  walls  enshrine 

Her  martyr  Saint— her  mystic  Rosary— 
Of  Arragon  the  hapless  daughter  view  f 

Scan,  for  ye  may,  that  fine  enamel  near ! 
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Such  Catherine  was^  thus  Leonardo  drew-^ 
Discern  ye  not  the  "  Jove  of  painters"  here? 

VI. 

Discern  ye  not  the  mighty  master's  power 

In  yon  devoted  Saint's  uplifted  eye? 
That  clouds  the  brow  and  bids  already  lour 

O'er  the  First  Charles  the  shades  of  aotrowi  nigh  ? 
That  now  on  furrow'd  front  of  Rembrandt.gleami^ 

Now  breathes  the  rose  of  life  and  beauty  there. 
In  the  soft  eye  of  Henrietta  dreams^ 

And  fills  with  fire  the  glance  of  Gondomar  ?' 

Vll. 

Here  to  Salvator's  solemn  pencil  true^ 

Huge  oaks  swing  rudely  in  the  mountain  blast ; 
Here  grave  Poussin  on  gloomy  canvass  threw 

The  lights  that  steal  from  clouds  of  tempest  past , 
And  see  ffrom  Canaletti's  glassy  wave. 

Like  Eastern  mosques,  patridan  Venice  rise  ; 
Or  marble  moles  that  rippling  waters  lave, 

Where  Claude's  warm  sunsets  tinge  Italian  skies ! 

VIII. 

Nor  let  the  critic  frown  such  themes  arraign, 

Here  sleep  the  mellow  lyre's  enchantiug  keys ; 
Here  the  wrought  table's  darkly  polish'd  plain. 

Proffers  light  lore  to  much- enduring  ease ; 
Enamelled  clocks  here  strike  the  silver  bell ;     * 

Here  Persia  spreads  the  web  of  many  dies ; 
Around,  on  silken  couch,  soft  cushions  swell. 

That  Stambol's  viziers  proud  might  not  despise. 

IX. 

The  golden  lamp  here  sheds  its  pearly  light. 

Within  the  cedar'd  panels,  dusky  pale ; 
No  mirror'd  walls  the  wandering  glance  invite. 

No  gauzy  curtains  drop  the  misty  veil. 
And  there  the  vista  leads  of  lessening  doors, 

And  there  the  summer  sunset's  golden  gleam 
Along  the  line  of  darkling  portrait  pours. 

And  warms  the  polish'd  oak  or  ponderous  beam. 

X. 

Hark  !  from  the  depths  beneath  that  proud  saloon 

The  water's  moan  comes  fitful  and  subdued. 
Where  in  mild  glory  yon  triumphant  moon 

Smiles  on  the  arcn  that  nobly  spans  the  flood — 
And  here  have  kings  and  hoary  statesmen  gazed. 

When  spring  with  garlands  aeck'd  the  vale  below, 
Or  when  tne  waning  year  had  lightly  razed 

The  banks  where  Avon's  lingering  fountains  flow. 

XI. 

And  did  no  minstrel  greet  the  courtly  throng  ? 

Did  no  fair  flower  of  English  loveliness 
On  timid  lute  sustain  some  artless  song. 

Her  meek  brow  bound  with  smooth  unbraided  tress  ?-« 
For  Music  knew  not  yet  the  stately  guise. 

Content  with  simplest  notes  to  touch  the  soul. 
Not  from  her  choirs  as  when  loud  anthems  rise. 

Or  when  she  bids  orchestral  thunders  nXL  I 
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XII. 

Here  too  the  deep  and  ferrent  ortaon 

Hath  matron  whisper'd  for  her  absent  lord, 
PerU'd  IB  ciril  waxa,  that  ahook  the  throne. 

When  eTery  hand  m  Enghmd  elench'd  the  aword  :-— 
And  here,  aa  talea  and  chroniclea  agree. 

If  tales  and  chronicles  be  deem'd  sincere, 
Failr  Warwick's  heiress  smiled  at  many  a  plea 

Of  puissant  thane,  or  Norman  cavalier. 

xm. 
Or  dost  thon  sigh  for  theme  of  classic  lore 

Midst  arms  and  moats,  and  Inttdements  and  towers  ? 
Behold  the  Vase  !  that,  erst  on  Anio's  shore. 

Hath  found  a  splendid  home  in  Warwick's  bowen : 
To  British  meads  ere  yet  the  Saxon  came. 

The  pomp  of  senates  swept  its  pedestal. 
And  kings  of  many  an  Oriental  name 

Have  seen  its  shadow,  and  are  perish'd  all ! 

XIV. 

Haply  it  stood  on  that  illustrious  ground 

Where  drcliog  columns  once,  in  sculptured  pride. 
With  fine  volute  or  wreath'd  acanthus  crown'd, 

Rear'd  some  light  roof  by  Anio's  plunging' tide ; 
There,  in  the  brightness  of  the  votive  fane 

To  rural  or  (o  vintage  gods  addreat. 
Those  vine-dad  symbols  of  Pan's  peaceful  reign 

Amidat  dark  pinea  their  sacred  seats  possesa'd. 

XV. 

Or,  did  it  break  with  soft  and  silvery  shower 

The  silence  of  some  marble  solitude. 
Where  Adrian,  at  the  fire^fiy'a  glittering  hour. 

Of  rumour'd  worlds  to  oome  the  doubts  review'd  ? 
Go  mark  his  tomb !— in  that  sepulchral  mole 

Scowls  the  fell  bandit  !-^from  its  towering  height 
Old  Tiber's  flood  reflects  the  oirandole. 

Midst  bells,  and  shouts,  and  rockets'  arrowy  flight ! 

XVI. 

Warwick,  farewell !  Long  may  thy  fortunes  stand. 

And  sires  of  sires  hold  rule  within  thy  walls. 
Thy  streaming  banners  to  the  breeze  expand. 

And  the  heart's  griefs  pass  lightly  o'er  thy  halls ! 
May  happier  bards,  on  Avon's  sedgy  shore. 

Sustain  on  nobler  lyre  thy  poet's  vow. 
And  all  thy  future  lords,  (what  can  they  more  ?) 

Wear  the  green  laurels  of  thy  fame,  as  now ! 

NOTES. 

One  of  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  is  complimented  with  the  name  of  Gtty*8 
Tower ;  certain  ponderous  armour  and  utensils  preserved  in  the  lodge  are  also  at- 
tributed to  Guy  ;  nobody,  in  short,  thinks  of  Guy  without  Warwick,  or  of  Warwick 
witlioat  Guy ;  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  ought  to  have  been  embiaaoned  on  the  castle 
banner ;  and  why  should  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  efatJdren 
perpetuates  the  heroic  name  within  its  walls  ?  Had  this  renowned  adventurer  been 
ambitious  of  patriarchal  honours,  his  descendants  might  have  extended  the  ancestral 
renown,  and  have  furnished  many  a  ballad  of  those  good  old  times ;  but  when  the 
Saxon  Ulysses  had  retnnied  fiwm  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  an  end  of 
ColbraDd  and  the  Dun  Cow,  his  fancy  was  to  take  alms  in  disguise  from  his  own  ftyr 
lady,  at  his  own  castle  gate,  and  then  retire  (tout  la  gouu  jml  retptdaUet)  to  a  cer- 
tain hole  or  cave  calM  Guy's  CUI^  wiiere  he  aoiised  himself  (in  the  lutenrals  of 
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rheumatism)  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  in  counting  his  beads  and  ruminating  on 
his  sins,  which,  as  he  was  a  great  traveller  and  a  hero,  might  haye  been  consider- 
able. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  further  notice  concerning  Guy  of  Warwick,  he  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  pages  of  Dagdale,  where  he  will  find  the  more  authen- 
tic parts  of  his  history  related  with  a  pathetic  and  almost  biblical  simplidty. 

First,  we  are  introduced  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  good  old  King  Athelstan^  occa- 
sioned by  the  insolence  of  the  Danes,  then  in  England,  till  the  old  expedient  occurs 
of  a  champion  on  either  side.  Now  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  a  grcmt 
Goliah  of  this  kind  called  Colbrand  (who  would  have  had  bets  to  any  amount  in  his 
favour)  seems  to  assure  an  easy  victory  to  the  northern  invaders— all  the  great  cap- 
tains of  Athelstan  being  absent  on  pilgrimage,  or  other  necessary  business. 

We  are  next  conducted  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  where  the 
afflicted  Sovereign  (in  consequence  of  a  vision  bidding  him  expect  a  champion  in  dis- 
guise) has  repaired  at  sunrise  with  his  bishops  to  see  certain  pilgrims,  lately  arrived 
from  Palestine,  enter  the  city  walls  from  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St  Cross. 
Here  he  soon  espies  a  stout  palmer,  with  bare  feet,  and  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his 
head ;  him  the  King  salutes,  and  without  further  ceremony  requests  his  services,  in 
full  reliance  on  the  suthority  of  the  vision.  The  palmer,  nothing  daunted,  most  loy- 
ally devotes  himself  to  the  cause.  Proper  restoratives  are  administered  to  him  in 
that  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  for  three  entire  weeks,  and  then,  after 
tiiree  masses  duly  said  in  its  cathedral,  he  goes  forth  into  one  of  the  green  meadows 
of  the  Utchin,  to  meet  Colbrand.  That  considerate  personage  has  sent  before  him 
a  very  comfortable  provision  of  axes,  steel  bars,  clubs,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefs 
down  to  grappling  irons,  portions  of  which,  as  circumstances  shall  require,  he  pro- 
poses to  exercise  oh  the  head  and  flanks  of  the  unfortunate  palmer,  who,  from  every 
appearance,  has  gathered  his  last  palms  in  this  world. 

The  combat  was  certainly  of  tiresome  length  for  a  spectator,  as  it  continued  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  In  the  issue,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  epic,  the  giant  falls, 
and  in  conformity  to  those  of  mathematics,  with  a  force  in  the  combined  ratio  of  his 
bulk  and  altitude, 

A  third  passage  in  this  veracious  history,  which,  if  not  absolutely  true,  merUe  bien 
de  VStre,  represents  the  grateful  sovereign  walking  in  a  retired  spot  out  of  the  town, 
(I  presume  on  the  Southampton  road,)  witli  his  deliverer,  hitherto  obstinate  in  con- 
cealment ;  at  last,  on  arriving  at  a  stone  cross  by  the  road-side,  he  yields  to  the  king's 
solemn  adjuration  and  continued  importunity,  discovers  himself  to  be  no  other  than 
the  very  Guy,  for  whose  presence  his  vows  had  been,  as  he  thought,  vainly  offered : 
they  part  in  tears  t  the  hero  returns  to  do  penance  for  his  sins  in  the  cave  of  an 
eremite,  where,  bfter  several  years,  he  dies. 

Nor  would  one  consent  that  even  the  legend  of  his  exploit  with  the  don  cow  be 
altogether  consigned  to  the  realms  of  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that  huge  bones  of  a 
very  formidable  quadruped  exist,  or  did  exist  lately,  at  Coventry,  one  or  more  of  them 
at  Warwick  itself.  These  bones  have  been  always  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
story  of  Guy ;  wherefore  despise  in  this  instance  that  "  vetus  et  constans  opinio," 
which  we  respect  in  other  cases?  doubtless  this  was  a  stray  Mammoth  or  Bo- 
nasus !  Let  not  even  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  (whose  fossil  remains  may  turn  up  one 
of  these  days)  be  any  longer  treated  with  indecent  derision ! 

A  learned  friend  informs  me,  that  the  late  Mr  Greathead,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  made  a 
large, collection  of  documents,  balUds,  and  traditionary  tales,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Guy.     I  am  sorry  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  them. 

Stanza  1 1. 

Militis  ui  giOeA  nidum  fecSre  oolambn : 
Apparet  Marti  quiim  sit  arnica  Venus. 

By  whatever  instinct  allured  to  the  refuge  of  this  place  of  arms,  the  number  of 
doves  is  remarkable. 

Stanza  III. 

The  following  interesting  passage  is  copied  from  a  book  of  ordinary  occurrence,  in 
Which  it  is  cited  without  stating  the  authority.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  other 
nobleman  in*  the  kingdom,  at  that  time  or  since,  has  projected  or  executed  so  much 
on  his  own  property  as  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick. 

•*  I  purchased  a  magniiieent  collection  of  picturea  by  V^ndykc^  Rubens,  &c.    The 
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marbles  are  not  equalled  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  I  made  a  noble  approadi  to  the 
castle  through  a  solid  rock,  built  a  porter's  lodge,  and  founded  a  library  full  of  books, 
some  valuable  and  scarce,  all  -well  chosen.  I  made  an  armoury,  and  built  walls 
round  the  court  and  pleasure  gardens.  I  built  a  noble  green* house,  and  filled  it  with 
beautiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase,  considered  the  finest  remain  of  Grecian  art, 
for  its  size  and  beauty.  I  made  a  noble  lake,  from  3  to  600  feet  broad,  and  a  mile 
long.  I  planted  trees  now  worth  L.  100,000,  besides  100  acres  of  ash.  I  built  a 
stone  bridge  of  105  feet  in  span ;  every  stone  from  200O  to  3800  lbs.  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  first  tier  on  the  centre  was  estnoiated  at  1000  tons,  J  gave  the  bridge 
to  the  town  with  no  toll  on  it.  I  will  not  enumerate  a  grest  many  other  things 
done  by  me.     Let  Warwick  Castle  speak  for  itseUl*' 

LmeO, 

Arts  of  peace  s  fine  arts:  belle  arli;  let  beaux  arts,  the  ancients,  who  invented 
these,  or  at  least  the  best  of  these  arts,  had  no  name  for  them  collectively.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  make  a  definition  which  should  exclude  anomalous  claimants;  to  op- 
pose them  to  the  useful  arts,  would  exclude  architecture.  Being  a  friend  to  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  I  must  own  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  in  reading  a  very  happy 
dissertation  in  a  late  number  of  Blachooodt  on  "  Murder^  eonndered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts**  I  should  be  delighted  to  know  the  author;  but  whether  future  critica  will 
altogether  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  pretensions  of  that  result  of  advanced  society,  I 
am  in  doubt  At  any  rate,  that  modification  called  duelling,  may  perhaps  be  admit- 
ted (this  the  author  has  forgotten  to  suggest)  into  the  brilliant  coterie ;  in  which 
case,  Fighting  Fitzgerald,  who  bullied  the  whole  club  at  Brookes's,  must  be  account- 
ed the  William  Tell  of  an  art  as  much  cultivated  as  dancing,  and  with  as  much  ad- 
vantage to  society. 

Concerning  dridngt  I  should  have  long  hesitated,  till  I  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  its  intimate  doctrines  from  a  delightful  enthusiast  in  the  Sporting  Magazine.  No 
dilettante  ever  spake  with  more  unaffected  pleasure  of  the  Niobe ;  indeed  I  some- 
times suspect  those  dilettanti ;  but  hear  him,  and  say  if  the  crowned  victor  at  an 
Olympic  stadium  could  be  celebrated  with  greater  animation  than  the  coachman  who 
drives  the  York  Express  from  Bugden  to  Welwyn  and  back.  ,  *'  The  moment  he  has 
got  his  seat  and  made  his  start,  you* are  struck  at  once  with  the  perfect  mastership 
of  his  art.  The  hand  just  over  his  left  thigh,  the  arm  without  constraint,  ateady* 
and  with  a  holding  command  that  keeps  his  horses  like  clock-work ;  yet  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  quite  with  loose  reins ;  so  firm  and  compact  he  is,  that  you  seldom 
observe  any  shifcing,  only  to  take  a  shorter  purchase  for  a  run  down  hill ;  his  right 
hand  and  whip  are  beautifully  in  unison;  the  crop,  if  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
box,  over  the  near  wheel,  raised  gracefully  up  as  it  were  to  reward  the  near  side 
horse ;  the  thong— the  thong  after  three  twists  which  appears  in  his  hand  to  have 

been  placed  by  the  maker  never  to  be  altered  or  improved and  if  the 

off-side  horse  becomes  slack,  to  see  the  turn  of  his  arm  to  reduce  a  twist,  or  to  re- 
verse, if  necessary,  is  exquisite :  after  being  placed  under  the  rib,  or  upon  the  shoulder 
point,  up  comes  the  arm,  and  with  it  the  thong  returns  to  the  elegant  position  upon 
the  crop !  I  say  elegant !  the  stick,  highly  polished  yew— rather  light'— not  too  ta* 
per— yet  elastic;  a  thong  in  clean  order,  pliable.  AH  done  without  effort— merely 
a  turn  of  the  wrist!" 

Stanza  IV. 
It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  pretty  story,  like  that  of  the  Corinthkm  girl  who 
traces  her  lover's  shadow  on  the  wall,  to  account  for  the  invention  of  Sculpture,  the 
most  ancient  of  arts,  and  the  most  universal.  There  is  no  country,  **  i  Oadibus  us- 
que Auroram  et  Gangem."  that  has  not  made  attempts  at  sculpture,  and  as  the  pro- 
pensity has  been  so  universal,  it  is  surprising  that  in  one  situation  only  in  the  whole 
world  it  has  ever  greatly  prospered.  All  the  reasons  I  have  heard  or  read  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  imitative  arts,  are  unequal  to  the  case.  Their  hap- 
py climate  was  not  peculiar  to  them  ;  they  were  not  rich,  so  as  to  encourage  artists; 
nor  luxurious,  so  as  to  require  them:  the  fine  arts  ought  to  have  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  further  curious  to  observe  how  limited  they  seem  to  have  been  in  re-> 
lation  to  time  as  well  as  to  place.  After  the  age  of  Adrian,  the  declension  of  this 
art  was  most  rapid  and  unaccountable,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Constantine  it  bad  al- 
most ceased  to  exist :  the  same  evidence  being  afforded  by  the  inspection  of  gems, 
medals,  statues,  and  ornamental  architecture.  Long  familiarity  with  fine  medals  had 
rendered  the  Athenian,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  a  man  of  intuitive  taste  in  sculpture, 
as  the  modern  Roman  is  in  music,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea.  Of 
the  finer  works  of  that  age»  the  greater  number  by  far  are  pedshed ;  but  the  writings 
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of  the  Oreeki  niffidently  prove  the  nnivemlity  of  a  taste  for  tbem,  and  a  preaomp. 
tion  of  their  gfeneral  exoellenee^  When,  at  the  aacrifiee  of  Polyxena,  the  attendants 
rend  the  garment  of  the  virgin  fnwi  the  ahoiMer  downvi'ard,  her  espoied  form  is  aaid 
to  be  as  beautifal  as  a  sfcinie. 

^MMTtiTf  r  t}(u|sy  ffvtfm  (  tti  AFAAMATOS 
AMtAAi^r*.  Eurip.  HeciM. 

In  the  Aleestis  of  the  same  poet»  Admetus  is  made  to  express  himself  in  terms  of 
which  the  following  is  not  an  unfaithful  paraphrase,  the  two  last  lines  apre$m^  what 
is  fairly  tv^j&d  in  the  beautifal  original, 

3«(«  yv^mttm  tuning  pvk  t^^v  *XI^** 

Sculptnred  hy  ikilful  hands,  thy  lordy  form. 
In  punst  mubW*  pale  timilitude. 
Within  the  chamber  of  our  loves  shall  lie : 
In  grieTs  abandonment  rii  get  rae  there. 
Clasp  the  eold  bust,  unantwer^  call  thee  still. 
Till,  maddening  at  the  echo  of  thy  name, 
I  feel  the  heaving  bosom  swell  to  mine. 
And  hear  the  life-pulse  throbbing  as  befonb 

Stanza  V. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  incomparable  Domenicfainos  in  thai  fine 
collection,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes,  and  the  Seven  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  two 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world.  Ttiey  were  preserved,  when  I  was  first  in  Italy, 
tathe  ohfipel  of  a  dissolved  convent;  but  of  late  years,  together  with  numberless 
other  pictures  of  the  highest  rank,  they  form  part  of  a  museum  or  gallery,  not  infe- 
rior, m/ait  de  taUetmx,  to  the  Vatican  itself. 

II  Gkfve  dei  PiUori  /  there  he  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  loora  de». 
tined  for^tbe  portraits  of  artists,  with  a  beard  like  the  Mosea  of  Michael  Angelo^  re- 
markably fine  regular  features,  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk ! 

Grammaticus,  rhetor,  feometrei»  pictor,  aUptet« 

— — — — ■^^— — — ^  omnia  novlt« 

Painting  a  Madonna  one  day,  constructing  an  aqueduct  the  next !  Flrom  his  particular 
skill  in  preparing  his  own  colours  and  mixing  his  own  oils,  he  seems  to  have  a  sort 
of  pretension  to  the  only  ambiguous  epithet  in  the  line  of  the  satirist,— unless  any 
body  can  construe  "  aliptes"  better.  His  works  are  not  indeed  of  Homeric  rank,  it 
roust  be  confessed,  but  they  are  all  that  beauty  can  make  them ;  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  gave  a  momentum  to  the  fine  arts  which  they  have  never  lost.  The  picture 
here  of  Catharine  of  Armgon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.— that  Blue  Beard  not 
febulous—  is  **  a  fine  specimen  of  tlie  master,"  as  the  catalogues  ^y.  All  tlie  de. 
tails  so  precise,  the  small  taper  fingers,  and  even  the  rings  upon  them,  the  minutely 
painted  hair  and  eyebrows,  it  looks,  as  all  his  pictures  look,  a  magnified  miniatore 
or  enamel ;  yet  his  peculiarities  were  on  the  verge  of  defects,  no  doubt,  and  put  one 
now  and  then  rather  too  much  in  mind  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Stanza  VI. 

loNATiua  Loyola.  (Rubent,)  The  famous  Captain. general  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
was  certainly  a  hero  in  his  way,  and  to  whom  I  can  have  no  reason  to  refuse  the 
title  of  a  saint,  is  here  represented  by  Rubens  in  one  of  those  happier  exertions  of 
his  pencil,  in  which  be  gets  beyond  common  nature,  and  becomes  the  painter  of  sen- 
timent. The  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  earnestness  and  solemnity ;  his  eye, 
one  cf  the  finest  and  brightest  specimens  of  that  organ,  is  turned  upward  towards  a 
glory  which  illuminates  an  open  book,  on  which  is  written  **  ad  majorem  Del  glo- 
rism  quicunqne  hulc  Christi  militiae  nomen  dederit.*'  His  right  hand  ia  extended, 
and  with  a  salient  effect  that  renders  it  one  of  the  miracles  of  art. 

Charles  1.  (Vandyke.)  Of  the  many  extant  portraits  of  Charles  (an  admirable 
subject  for  the  painter)  by  the  hand  of  Vandyke,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  He  is 
Invested  with  the  robes  of  the  garter,  his  right  hand  rests  on  a  table,  and  his  gloves 
are  negligently  held  in  the  other.  The  Cattle  also  possesses  a  duplicate  of  that 
magnificent  picture  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  monarch  is  represented  on  horse- 
back with  the  Duke  d'Epemon  bearing  hia  helmet,  standing  by  hit  side.    The  horM 
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is  advancing  upon  tbe  upectalor  in  all  tbe  atatelinesa  of  an  animal  that  baa  Kcetved  a 
military  education.  Everyone  knowa  that  horse— nobody  could  steal  him,  even 
noiv,  without  detection ! 

GoKDOUAB.  (  Fehsgyen, )  This  Gondomar  was  one  of  the  most  designing  of  men, 
and  tbe  most  mcoessfnl  in  his  designs,  under  seeming  simplicity  and  developement 
of  cbsracter.  He  waa  ambassador  from  Spain  in  1612,  and  became  very  unpopnlar 
in  this  country  for  his  supposed  endeavour  to  bring  about  tiie  Spanish  match,  which 
was  superseded  by  the  union  of  Charles  I.  to  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was  all  things 
to  all  men,  a  great  proficient  in  that  art  which  the  Greeks  so  happily  called  ampko' 
Urmng ;  be  spoke  Latin  with  James  1.,  drank  deeply  with  the  King  of  Denmark^ 
and,  what  is  more  memorable,  was  an  overmatch  for  him,  though  the  native  of  a 
southern  region,  where  the  Sqrthian  vice  of  intoxication  is  unknown.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  this  *<gentis  Hispann  decos**  in  Hampton  Court,  and  mentwn  is  made  of 
two  others  iu  Granger.  His  historical  character,  which  agrees  with  his  counterfeit 
presentment  in  this  extraordinary  picture,  may  be  collected  from  Hume^  Clarendon, 
and  Harris's  Lives. 

Xme  7.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  that  Henrietta  was  a  lovely  woman,  and 
Vandyke  a  great  painter,  here  it  is !  The  eyes  are  tlie  deep  hazel  eyes  of  a  French 
beauty,  which  is  saying  every  thing;  the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  general  expression 
extremely  captivating^  a  term  which,  designating  notliing,  means  every  thing.  But 
she  is  not  the  only  beauty  in  the  conservatory  of  Warwick.  She  lias  a  powerful 
rival,  not  perhaps  in  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  (Vandyke),  who  presides  in  the  great 
drawing-room,  yet  surely  in  the  portrait  called  "  Duchess  of  Orleans  with  her  son ;" 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  attributed  in  some  book  to  Fsolo  Veronese, 
but  intuitively,  one  would  say,  a  Titian. 

Of  warriors  there  is  no  lack  in  any  collection ;  but  here  they  constitute  a  very 
formidable  society.  There  is  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  by  Vandyke; 
there  is  the  red-haired  and  the  black-haired  Montrose,  by  Rubens,  both  certainly  of 
the  first  order  of  portraits,  especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  relief;  drawing,  and  co^ 
louring,  and  accessories,  are  all  eminent.  The  breakfast  parlour  lias  a  curious,  ra> 
ther  than  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  of  Lord  Brooke,  killed  at  the  aiege 
of  Lichfield.  There  la  a  Burgomaster  of  coarse  expression,  but  marveltoua  execu* 
tion,  by  Rembrandn  AH  these  worthies,  including  tlie  finest  pair  of  Lions  (Rubens) 
in  existenee,  not  excepting,  or  perhaps  only  excepting,  those  in  St  Peter's,  by  Canovn, 
mnat  forgive  my  hMbility  to  do  them  any  Justice ;  I  shall  not  forget  them. 

Stanza  VIL 

There  are  several  fine  Salvators  in  the  Castle,  though  not  of  large  size.  One  of 
them  exhibits  the  e£Fect  of  wind  in  a  wonderful  manner.  There  are  two  or  three 
fine  PouBsins,  an  artist  whom  people  appear  to  praise  without  sufficient  cordiality, 
examination  and  enquiry  Jiieing  laborious,  and  acquiescence  easy.  To  see  that  a  thing 
is  fine  is  not  difficult ;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  receive 
that  pleasure  from  the  fine  arts  which  they  really  are  capable  of  affording. 

**  Mais,  dit  Candide,  n*y  a-t-il  pas  du  plaisir  a  to.ut  critiquer?  a  sentir  des  defatUt 
ou  les  autres  hommes  croient  voir  des  beautes  f  C'est  a  dire,  reprit  Martin,  qu*il  y  a 
do  plaisir  a  iCawjirpas  du  plaitir  /**  This  is  the  common  sort  of  criticism  ;  the  criti- 
cism of  reviewers;  feliciter  vortat !  it  is  a  ranch  more  enviable  endowment  to  have 
the  organs  of  perception  alive  to  beauty  of  every  kind,  and  to  cultivate  those  of 
judgment  in  investigating  tbe  sources  of  excellence. 

Lord  Warwick's  CanaUtU  is  unique.  That  artist,  if  I  recollect  right,  actually 
painted  it  in  the  castle.    Its  subject  a  Venetian  carnival. 

Stanza  X. 
There  is  tk/e^if^  tf  reipeei  inspired  by  ancient  buildings  of  Importance.  Such  a 
castle  as  Warwick,  which  has  lodged  a  succession  of  generations  of  the  most  oppo> 
site  characters— at  one  time  the  **  dulcis  et  quieti  animt  vir,  et  qui,  congruo  suis 
moribus  studio^  vitam  eglt  et  clausit  ;'*  at  another  by  the  assassin  of  Piers  de  Gave^ 
aton  the  king*s  fiivourite,  "  whoso  head  he  cut  off  upon  Blacklow  hill,  and  gave  the 
friars  preachers  tbe  charge  of  his  body,  inasmuch  as  he  bad  called  the  said  earl  the 
Black  Dog  of  Ardeme  ;*'— is  not  to  be  approached  as  one  visits  a  handsome  stone 
house  of  Palhulian  architecture !— such  a  house  we  know  can  never  have  been  the 
scene  either  of  council  or  conspiracy ;  within  such  walls  there  can  never  have  been 
"Jatens  odium  inter  regem  et  proceres,  et  pnecipud  inter  comitem  de  WarwkHc  et 
adhsereotes  ejoadem.*' 
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At  to  the  river  and  its  twans,  I  have  learned  from  the  bard  to  whom  it  has  been 
long  since  consecrated,  (although  he. may  not  have  had  the  right  of  fishing  in  it 
when  alive,)  that  **  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour."    .  ^   . 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  walks,  I  should  only  say  that  they  were  contrived,  as  all 
walks  ought  to  be,  to  let  in  the  sun  or  to  shut  hioi  out  by.  turns.  Here  you  rejoice : 
in  the  fulness  of  his  meridian  strengtl),  and  here  in  the  shadows  of  various  depth  • 
and  intensity,  which  a  well  disposed  and  happily  contrasted  sylvan  population  knows 
how  to  eflfect.  The  senatorial  oak,  the  spreading  sycamore,  the  beautiful  plane 
(which  I  never  see  without  recollecting  the  channel  of  the  Asopus  and  the  woodjr 
aides  of  (Eta,)  the  aristocratic  pine  running  up  in  solitary  stateliness  till  it  equal  the  . 
castle  turrets,  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  admirably  intermingled  and  contrasted, 
m  plantations  which  establish,  as  every  thing  in  and  about  the  castle  does,  t^e  con- 
summate taste  of  the  late  earl,  although  it  must  be  admitted  he  bad  the  finest  sub- 
jects to  work  npon,  from  the  happy  disposition  of  the  ground.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  time  1  walked  over  them  ;  a  pheasant  occasionally  shifting  his.quarters  at 
my  intrusion,  and  making  his  noisy  way\hrough  an  ether  so  clear,  so  pure,  so.mo-. 
tionless,  that  the  broad  leaves  subsided,  rather  than  fell  to  the  ground,  without  the 
least  disturbance ;  the  toll  grey  chimneys  just  breathing  their  smoke  upon  the  blue 
element,  which  they  scarcely  stained ;  every  green  thing  was  beginning  to  wear  the 
colour  of  decay,  and  many  a  tint  of  yellow,  deepening  into  orange,  made  me  sensible, 
that  '<  there  be  tongues  in  trees,"  if  not  "good  in  every  thing."  But  Montaigne 
says  nothing  is  useless,  not  even  iniUUUy  iut^. 

Stanza  XII. 

Of  the  little  domestic  secrets  here  alluded  to,  history  might  be  thought  suflScient-. 
ly  to  establish  the  one,  and  analogy  the  other.  But  there  i^  in  fact,  if  any  body  be 
ao  unreasonable  as  to  require  it,  evidence  for  both.  1  myself  prefer  tradition,  or  pro- 
bability, in  these  matters;  for  Aristotle  saith,  men  lie,  but  circumstances  do  not; 
•—the  true  may  not  be  always  the  probable,  but  the  probable  is  almost  always  the 
true. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  a  precept  is  addressed  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canter, 
bury,  and  a  certain  John  de  CanttUupe,  (whether  he  takes  his  name  from  the  meloto,  or 
the  melon  from  him,  no  industry  of  mine  has  been  able  to  detect,)  in  which  it  u  first 
preambled,  that^  *'  \!iiereas  the  great  ladies  of  this  realm  have  been  long  disposed 
to  match  themselves  in  conformity  to  their  own  inclination  without  the  king's  con. 
cent,"  his  majesty  requires  the  reverend  and  learned  persons  above  named  to  take 
possession  of  Warwick  Castle,  being  a  castle  extraordinarily  strong,  and  situated  to- 
wards the  marches,  as  a  pledge  that  its  young  countess,  "  as  it  would  be  mout  peril- 
ous for  her  to  take  to  husband  any  person  she  liked,"  should  not  marry  any  man 
Uping  without  his  royal  license. 

This  is  a  bad  groundwork  for  a  romance  !  however,  as  all  other  wooing  was  ana- 
pended,  she  made  the  best  of  necessity,  and  married  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
Norman  favourite,  John  de  Pleueih  whose  name,  as  Dugdale  spells  it,  was  certainly 
not  one  of  his  agreeable  qualities.  I  should  guess  du  Pietsis,  or  du  PiestUUt  a  name 
that  occura  in  ancient  record.  "  But,"  continues  the  historian,  <*  as  there  were  ex- 
traordinary  means  used  about  wooing  and  winning  this  great  Udy,  so  there  was  not 
wanting  suspicion  (there  never  is!)  that  she  had  been  strongly  solicited  bysome, 
and  that  possibly,  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  her  sex,  she  might  have  been  wrought 
upon  to  contract  herself  to  another." 

Stanza  XIIL 

This  superb  work  of  antiquity  must  indeed  be  seen,  to  be  sufiiciently  estimated ; 
the  great  fiulure  of  that  branch  of  tlie  fine  arts  which  is  employed  to  represent  all 
the  rest,  is  in  the  inadequate  idea  of  size  which  it  most  necessarily  give  where  the 
objects  to  be  represented  are  large.  If  the  happy  and  fruitful  genius  of  the  ancients 
is  any  where  most  remarkable,  it  is  in  the  endless  and  beautiuil  variety  in  the  fonn 
of  their  vessels,  of  whatever  material  composed ;  a  variety  to  which  the  modems 
have  been  able  to  add  positively  nothing. 

The  marble  vases  now  extant  are,  of  course,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
this  is  perhaps,  excepting  the  Medicean,  the  finest  of  them  all.  The  best  represent- 
ations of  it  are  those  in  Piranesi,  three  in  number.  One  great  and  conspicuous 
beauty  of  this  vase,  consists  in  the  elegantly  formed  handles,  and  in  the  artful  inser- 
tion of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vine-stems  which  compose  them,  into  its  margin, 
where  they  throw  off  a.  rich  embroidery  of  leaves  and  fruit.     A  lion's  skin,  with 
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the  head  and  claws  attached,  rorm  a  sort  of  drapery,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
thyrsus,  the  lituus,  and  three  bacchanalian  masks  on  each  side,  complete  the  embel- 
lishments. The  capacity  of  this  vase  is  163  gallons ;  its  diameter  9  feet ;  its  pedestal 
of  course  modern.  It  was  discovered  id  1770,  in  the  draining  of  a  mephitic  lake 
within,  the  enclosure  of  the  Villa  Adriaoa  called  lAga  di  Fantanello.  Lord  Warwick 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  bis  vase,  which  had  this  peculiarity,  that,  whereas  almost 
every  other  object  of  art  in  the  kingdom  liaa  been 'catalogued  and  sold  over  and 
over  again,  this  vase  passed  (after  a  sufficiently  long  parenthesis  of  time)  immedialefy 
firon  the  gardens  ^jidrian  to  Ms  own  /  * 

The  Cawdor  Vase  was  found  in  the  same  place,  and  was  once  the  ornament  of 
the  Villa  Lanti,  as  it  now  probably  is  of  Wobum,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  for  700  guineaii  Pius  VL  threatened  the  exporters  of  tliis  vase, 
but  only  threatened  them,  with  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  law  of  the  Papal 
States  is  very  properly  despotic  on  the  subject  of  sending  any  imiwrtani  antiquity  out 
of  the  country :  the  only  evasion  of  it  (it  is  indeed  a  very  memorable'  one)  in  my 
time,  was  in  the  ease  of  the  Barberini  Faun,  one  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of  antique 
sculpture.  This  Marble  stood  in  the  Vatican  in  the  summer  of  1814,  having  been 
reclaimed  by  the  governmenf,  after  iu  purchase  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria. 
They  gave  it  up  afterwards :  it  disappeared  one  fine  morning,  and  is  now  in  Munich. 
I  also  recollect  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage  for  sale;  the  Government  interfered  and 
became  the  purchaser. 

jfu  reste,  Adrian  lived  A.  D.  76 ;  Constantine  about  270 ;  Honorius  about  4o0» 
The  Romans  had  not  quitted  Britain  finally  till  this  latter  date ;  and  "  the  groans 
of  the  Britons"  addressed  to  that  emperor  were  yet  anterior  to  any  Saxon  settle- 
ment  in  the  island.  Compared  to  its  vase,  Warwick  castle  itself  is  a  thing  of  yes* 
terday. 

Stanza  XV. 

Adrian  was  not  merely  Emperor,  bat  statesman,  philosopher,  and  savant;  be 
spoke  excellent  Greek  at  fifteen,  an  accomplishment  esteemed  exactly  as  French 
and  Italian  now  are. 

— — —  Sennolliigaa  ooBcianut  ntrSquA 
Suavknr,  nt  Cldo  nota  il  flommlits  Falenil  eit— Hoa. 

This  eonsideration  explains  the  "  Canusmi  more  bilinguis'*  of  the  same  poet.  Ga- 
noaium  must  have  been  ftell  of  Greek  visitors^  as  Barletta,  dose  by,  is  at  this  day. 

When  Adrian,  the  Pericles  of  the  Roman  empire,  came  to  the  throne,  he  burnt 
the  bonds  of  obligation  from  cities  and  individuals  to  the  imperial  treasury,  to  the 
amount  of- several  millions!  and  is  accordingly  represented  on  a  medal  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand.  He  instituted  schools,  supported  his  poor  nobility,  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Popes  and  the  Medid,  was  the  greatest  patron  of  art  on  record.  As  he  travelled 
much,  he  became  liberal,  and  a  man  of  taste,— subtilis  veterum  judex.'— He  probably 
*  built  the  exquisite  temple  at  Mismes  called  Maison  quarri  (what  a  name  for  that 
beautiful  Corinthian !)  He  passed  a  winter  at  Athens,  and  then  went  over  to  Si- 
cily to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  top  of  ^tna;  he  rebuilt  three  great  cities  in  Asia 
overthrown  by  earthquakes;  and  after  many  other  acts  of  magnificence  he  died  of 
the  dropsy  at  Balse^  was  burnt  at  Puteoli,  and  his  urn  was  placed  in  the  immense 
mausoleum  on  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  always  borne  his  name.  He  ex- 
celled in  all  the  learning,  practised  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments,  and  was  ad* 
dieted  to  all  the  luxuries,  and  most  of  the  vices,  of  his  time;  which  were  the  vices 
of  all  times.  His  apprehensions  of  a  future  state  are  evident  in  the  well-known 
lines  translated  by  Prior,  and  Byron :  "  Animula  vagula,"  &c. 

Is  society  aware  of  its  immense  obligations  to  Physicians,  in  reference  to  arts  and 
learning  ?  The  illustrious  family  which  gave  those  sovereigns  to  Tuscany,  under 
whose  auspices  the  world  assumed  a  new  character,  did  not  disdain  to  bear  a  name 
which  indicated  the  original  profession  of  their  house ;  although  an  injudicious  flat- 
terer  endeavoured  to  make  out  of  the  six  salutary  pills,  borne  as  their  device,  six 
mischievous  balls.  What  does  not  Oxford,  what  does  not  England,  owe  to  Linacre  f 
Has  a  nobler  use  of  wealth  and  influence  ever  been  made,  than  by  Meod,  by  Rat- 
cHffef  Was  Askew  of  the  many?  But  pray  read  the  Gold-headed  Cane,  of  which  the 
author,  having  taken  counsel  of  Tasso  and  Lucretius,  has  practised  the  pious  fraud 
of  making  yon  swallow  inconscionsly  a  good  deal  of  physic,  by  applying  honey  to 
the  lips  of  the  cup  which  contains  it. 

As  to  the  cane  itself,  that  Caduceus  which  has  conducted  so  many  hsppy  ghosts 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  it  deserves  a  shruie  I 

2V  jsUs  l«at  snimM  rapOBls 
S«diDua,  vtrgdqoB  tevon  ooeites 
Aurei  turbsm,  sopstli  deomin 
Giabiittitals. 
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80NO8  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

I. 
THE  KECALI. 

Alai  I  the  kind,  the  playful,  and  Um  gay. 
They  who  have  g1addeii*d  their  domeitu  board, 
.  ABdflhes'dthewiiilerheartb-doM^fetiinir 

JoAirVA  Baill». 

Comb  home !— there  is  a  Borrowing  hreath 

In  music  nnoe  ye  went ; ' 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  by^ 

With  moumfVd  memories  blent; 
The  sounds  of  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep. 
And  the  sweet  word — Brother-^wtkea  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep. 


Oyel 
Ofi 


^e  beloved,  come  home !— the  hour 
f  many  a  greeting  tone. 
The  time  of  hearth-hght  and  of  song 

Returns— «nd  ye  are  gone ! 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  iSslls 

On  the  forsaken  room. 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

That  deepens  midat  the  gloom. 

Where  finds  It  you,  our  wandering  ones  ? 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  beneath  Uie  desert's  palm. 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-sea  ? 
'Mid  stormy  hills  of  battles  old. 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam  ? 
Oh !  Life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not-« 

Back,  ye  beloved  I  come  home ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring. 

And  swift  birds  o'er  the  main ! 
Our  love  is  ^own  too  sorrowful, 

Bring  us  Its  youth  sgain ! 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back— 

— ^till,  still  your  home  is  fair ; 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there  J  '  F.  H. 

II. 

THE  INDIAN  WITH  HIS  DEAD  CHILD.* 

Then  the  hunter  tum'd  away  firom  that  icencb 
Where  the  home  of  hh  fkthcn  once  had  heen. 
And  buniing  tboughta  lla&h*d  o'er  hit  mind. 
Of  the  white  man'a  faith  and  lore  unkind. 

BRTllfT. 

Ih  the  silence  of  the  midnight, 
I  Journey  with  the  dead : 


*  "  A  striking  display  of  Indian  character  occurred  aome  years  since  in  a  town  in 
Maine.  An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarkable  for  his  good  conduct,  recei- 
ved a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new  township,  where  a 
number  of  fiimilies  were  settled.  Though  not  ill  treated,  jret  the  common  prejudice 
against  Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with  him.  This  was  shewn  on  the  death  of 
his  only  child,  when  none  of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  after,  he  gave  up 
his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  cairied  it  with  him  two  hundred  miles 
through  tlie  forest,  to  join  the  Canadian  Indians. **«—TUDOa*s  Lettert  on  the  JSatUm 
Statei  2f  'America, 
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In  the  darkness  of  the  forest  boughs^ 
A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

Bnt  my  heart  is  hi^h  and  fearless^ 

As  by  mighty  wings  upborne ; 
The  mountain- eagle  hath  not  plumes 

So  strong  as  love  and  scorn. 

I  have  railed  thee  from  the  mye^Bodj 

By  the  white  man's  path  defiled ; 
On  to  th'  ancestral  wildemeas 

I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child ! 

I  have  ask'd  the  ancient  deserts 

To  give  my  dead  a  place^ 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free 

Alone  should  leave  a  trace : 

And  the  rocking  pines  made  answer— 

Go,  bring  us  baek  thine  own  I 
And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunter's  hillsj 

Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters^ 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  those  chainless  ones 

With  joy  shall  fill  thy  soul. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead. 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  Other's  bow 

Their  fiilcon-flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  snoilers*  dwdlings 

For  evermore  behind ; 
Unmingled  wiUi  their  household  sounds^ 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearih-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decaj ; 
TJncheer^d  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  mv  bosom. 

When  the  death-sleep  o  er  him  fell. 
Was  there  one  to  say—"  A  friend  is  near?" 

There  was  none !— Pale  race,  farewell ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars. 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow. 
Back,  back !  I  bore,  thee  laughing  thence, 

— I  bear  thee  slumbering  now! 

I  bear  him  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone  ;*- 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  foiesUbreeze,— 

'Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son  1 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  fleet. 

My  father's  path  I  tread. 

F.  H. 
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III. 


THE  TWO  nOME8« 


Oh!  if  the  loul  fanmorUl  be, 
U  not  its  lore  Immortal  too  ? 


Seest  thou  my  home?— 'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  wanng 
In  their  dark  richness^  to  the  sunny  air ; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving. 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  lightr— 'tis  there ! 

Midst  these  green  haunts  how  muij  a  spring  lies  gleaming. 
Fringed  with  die  violet,  colour'd  with  the  skies,. 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming. 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies  1 

My  home ! — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  mv  track. 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved— there  pray'd  for !— there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye, 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother ; 
Soon  then:  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 

All  the  home-* voices  meet  at  day's  dediue ; 

Qne  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 

— There  laughs  my  home.    Sad  stranger !  where  is  thine  ? 

— Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ?— In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying. 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 
'Tis  where  /  too  am  loved,  with  love  iindying. 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling. 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ! — 
I  know  it  not — yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving  ? 
Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  tney  be,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thv  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother !    .       . 

Bear  in  rresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  i 

For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother^ 

I  will  believe— but  dark  seas  roll  between.  F.  H. 


TEaNAL  INVOCATION. 

BY  DELTA. 

I. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  view  thd  face 

Of  nature,  enroll'd  in  her  vernal  grace: — 

By  the  hedge-row  wayside  flowers  are  springing ; 

On  the  budded  elms  tne  birds  are  singing ; 

And  up— up — ^up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

Mounts  the  Isrk  on  the  wings  of  her  raoture  driven  ; 

The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  fresh  and  loud ; 

On  the  sky  there  is  not  a  speck  of  cloud ; — 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  join  with  me^ 

It  the  season's  delightful  jubilee ! 
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II. 
Haste  out  of  doors— from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  ides  of  oeean  thine  eye  may  count— 
From  coast  to  coasts  and  mm  town  to  town. 
You  can  see  the  white  sails  gleaming  down. 
Like  monstrous  water-birds,  which  fling 
The  golden  light  from  each  snowy  wing ; 
And  the  chimney'd  steam-boat  tossing  nigh 
Its  Tolumed  smoke  to  the  waste  of  sky ; 
WhUe  you  note,  in  foam,  on  the  yellow  beach. 
The  tiny  billows  each  chasing  eacSi, 
Meeting,  and  mixing,  and  melting  away. 
Like  happy  things  in  the  light  of  day, 
Aa  rack  dissolves  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
Or  Time  in  the  sea  of  Eternity ! 

III. 
Why  tarry  at  home  ? — the  swarms  of  air 
Are  about— and  o'erhead-<rand  every  where— 
The  little  moth  opens  its  silken  wings. 
And  from  right  to  left  like  a  blossom  flings, 
And  from  side  to  side,  like  a  thistle- seed. 
Uplifted  by  winds  from  September  mead ; 
The  midge  and  Uie  fly,  from  their  long,  dull  sleep. 
Venture  again  on  the  light  to  peep. 
Over  land  and  lake  abroad  they  flee. 
Filling  air  with  their  murmurous  ecstasy ; 
The  hare  leaps  up  from  his  brushwood  bed. 
And  limps,  and  tarns  his  timid  head ; 
The  partridge  whirrs  from  the  glade ;  the  mole 
Pops  out  from  the  earth  of  its  wintry  hole ; 
And  the  perking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  see 
From  the  fungous  nook  of  ita  own  beech-tree. 

IV. 

Come  hasten,  come  hither,  and  you  shall  see 
The  beams  of  that  same  sun  on  tower  and  tree. 
That  shone  over  Adam  in  Eden's  bowers. 
And  drank  up  the  dew  of  his  garden  flowers ; 
Come  hither,  and  look  on  the  same  blue  sky. 
Whose  arching  cloudlessness  blest  the  eye 
Of  sapient  Solomon,  when  lie  sung. 
With  fluttering  heart,  and  raptured  tongue, 
•    <'  The  rain  is  over  and  gone-^and  lo ! 

The  winter  is  past,  and  the  young  flowers  blow ; 
The  turtle  coos ;  the  green  ngs  swell ; 
And  the  tender  grapes  have  a  pleasant  smell ; 
The  birds  are  singing  to  greet  the  day ; 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away !" 

V. 

Come  hasten  ye  out — ^the  reviving  year 
As  in  a  glass  makes  the  past  appear ; 
And,  afar  from  care,  and  free  from  strife. 
We  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  morniDg  life^ 
The  days,  when  Hope,  from  her  seraph  wing, 
Ridi  rainbow  hues  over  earth  did  fling ; 
And  lo !  the  blithe  throng  of  the  green  play-ground— 
The  cricketers  cheer,  and  the  balls  rebouna-— 
The  marble  is  shot  at  the  ring— the  air 
Re-echoes  the  noises  of  hounds  and  hare— 
The  perish'd  and  past— the  things  of  yore- 
Come  back  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 
And  faces,  long  hid  in  Oblivion's  ni^t. 
Start  fioia.thQ  darl^iess,  and  smile  in  l^ht  I 
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Come  hasten  ye  hither— our  garden  bowers 

Are  green  wita  the  promise  of  budding  flowei»— 

The  crocus,  and  spnng's  first  messeng^. 

The  fairy  snowdrop,  are  blooming  here ; 

The  taper- leaf 'd  tulip  is  sprouting  up; 

The  hyacinth  speaks  of  its  purple  cup ; 

The  jonquil  boasteth,  ^'  Ere  few  weeks  run. 

My  golden  cirdet  I'll  shew  the  sun  ;" 

The  gilly«flower  raises  its  stem  on  high. 

And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye ; 

Primroses,  an  iris-hued  multitode. 

Woo  the  bland  airs,  and  in  turn  are  wooed ; 

While  the  wall-flower  threatens,  with  bursting  bud> 

To  darken  its  blossoms  with  winter's  blood. 

TZI* 

Come  here,  come  hither,  and  mark  how  swell 

The  fruit-buds  of  the  jargonelle ; 

On  its  yet  but  leaflet  greening  boughs 

The  apricot  open  its  blossom  throws ; 

The  delicate  peach-tree's  branches  run 

O'er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  sun ; 

And  the  dierry  proclaims  a  cloudless  weather. 

When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy  together ; 

See,  the  gooseberry^busbes  their  riches  snow ; 

And  the  currant-bunch  hangs  its  leaves  bdow ; 

And  the  damp-loving  rasp  saith,  *'  I'll  win  vomr  praise 

With  my  grateful  coohiess  on  harvest  days. 

Come  along,  come  along,  and  guess  with  me 

How  fair  and  how  fruitM  the  year  shdl  be ! 

VIII. 

Look  into  the  pasture  ^[rounds  o'er  the  pale. 

And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail. 

About  and  abroad  in  its  mirth  it  flies, 

With  its  long  black  foi^locks  about  its  eyes, 

Or  bends  its  neck  down,  with  a  stretch. 

The  daisy's  earliest  flower  to  reach. 

See,  as  on  by  the  hawthorn  fence  we  pass, 

How  the  sheep  are  nibbling  the  tender  grass. 

Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  ray. 

As  if  their  hearts,  like  its  smile,  were  gay  ; 

While  the  chattering  sparrows,  in  and  out,  • 

Fly,  the  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  roofs  about; 

And  sooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing,  roam 

With  sticks  and  straws  to  their  woodland  home. 

IX. 

Out  upon  in-door  cares !  Rqjoice 

In  the  thrill  of  Nature's  bewitching  voice  1 

The  finger  of  God  hath  tonch'd  the  aky. 

And  the  clouds,  like  a  vanqnish'd  army,  fly. 

Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  azure  bow, 

O'erspanning  the  works  of  his  hand  bdow:— 

The  finger  of  God  hath  touch'd  the  earth. 

And  it  starts  from  slumber  in  smiling  mirth ; 

Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee. 

In  the  springing  flower,  and  the  sprouting  tree. 

And  the  leaping  trout,  and  the  hosing  stream. 

And  the  south- wind  soft,  and  the  warm  sunbeam:— 

From  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  houghs  above. 

Come  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  sounds  of  love  ; 

Then  haste  thee  hither,  and  j(Mn  thy  voiee 

With  a  worU'i^  which  shouts, «  Rijoioe,  njowel" 


1 
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THB  "bKXAKINO  IN  UFON  THB  CONSTITCTTION  OF  1688." 


Bbpoab  the  opeiuiig  of  the  Session, 
the  country  was  earnestly  exhorted,  not 
only  by  the  supporters  of  the  Cstholio 
etaims,  but  by  many  who  pretended  to 
be  hostile  to  thein>  to  remain  passivei 
and  rely  implicitly  on  theDukeof  Wel« 
lington.  They  continued  their  exhort- 
ations  until  the  measure  of  Ministers 
was  placed  before  Parliament.  Ac-, 
cording  to  their  representations,  the 
Duke  would  deliver  himsdf  of  some 
emancipation-acheme,  wholly  diffbrent 
from  any  which  had  previously  seen 
the  light;  and  which  would  abound 
in  valid  securities.  Secorities— yes, 
the  most  ample  securities,  will  be  gi- 
ven 1  was  their  unanimous  cry.  Toe 
Duke  himself  laboured  sealously  to 
spread  the  delusion.  He  protested 
'that  his  securities  would  satisfy  "  the 
reasonable  men  of  all  parties;"  and 
would  add  mightily  to  the  safety  of 
Protestantism. 

The  scheme  of  his  Grace  is  now  bo* 
fore  the  world ;  and  what  are  its  se« 
curities  ^  Neither  mwe  nor  less  than 
'^unconditional  emancipation."  It  re- 
jects various  securities  which  eman- 
cipators like  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Plun- 
kett,  &c.  thought  necessary,  and  it 
offers  nothing  deserving  of  the  name. 
What  more  could  be  expected  from 
him,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  letter 
to  Dr  Curtis  ^  The  country  can  now 
judge  how  far  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  his  assertions  are  worthy  of 
being  relied  on. 

We  will  nreface  our  remarks  on  the 
reasona  used  in  support  of  this  scheme 
with  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
iUpurents.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  in  substance  very  recently,  that 
character  in  these  daya  was  every  thing 
to  public  men:  and  this  must  abund- 
antly justify  us,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
Grace,  for  scrutinising  the  pretensions 
of  himself  and  his  oolleaguea  to  cha- 
racter. To  the  country  the  examina- 
tion IB  essential  for  enabling  it  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  scheme  itself. 

Mr  Peel,  the  Minister,  who  is  now 
commonly  entitled  The  Apostate,  was, 
forwhat  may  be  called  a  long  public 
life,  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
daima.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  opposing  them.  He  yearly 
declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
before  his  God  and  ooonlry,  that  his 
•a&ual  reooBiidcration  and  inoesaeef 


knowledge  only  rendered  his  conviction 
the  more  dear,  that  it  was  his  sacred 
duty  to  oppose  them.  He  dedared 
this  in  the  last  Session;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  grounds  on  which 
he  stood  are  more  powerful  than  they 
ever  were.  This  same  Mr  Peel  is  now 
a  leader  in  attempting  to  concede  these 
daims.  He  is  exhibiting  the  most 
outrageous  reversal  of  ddiberately- 
fcMrmed  and  carefully-revised  convic- 
tion that  was  ever  ventured  on  by  a 
public  man ;  and  yet  he  is  so  far  from 
ofifering  any  plausible  reason  in  excuse 
of  it,  that  he  declares  his  conviction  to 
be  unaltered  I 

The  laws  of  sodety  hold,  that  con- 
sistency is  oneof  ^e  indispensable  cba- 
racteristtcB  of  the  honest  man ;  and  that 
gross,  shameless,  undefended  incon- 
sistency can  never  be  found  in  the 
gentleman.  This  contributea  to  the 
outline  of  Mr  Peel's  character.  We 
thank  the  Duke  for  giving  Uie  test  by 
which  public  men  ought  to  be  judged 
of. 

A  powerful  party  of  high-minded 
members  of  the  liegislature  had  made 
this  same  Mr  Peel  their  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  They  had 
fought  his  personal  battles,  carried 
him  through  every  difficulty,  and  made 
him  the  Minister  he  is,  solely  on'  the 
belief  that  his  professions  in  uvour  of 
the  cause  were  sincere.  He  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  comprehended  in 
the  terms  honour  and  honesty,  to  eom^ 
municate  to  them  bis  resolution  of 
abandonment  at  the  moment  when  he 
took  it.  What  did  he  do?  He  not 
only  scrupulously  concealed  it  from 
them,  but,  in  reply  to  their  letters 
auestioning  him  on  the  very  matter, 
ddiberately  led  them  to  believe  that 
his  principles  were  wholly  unchan|;ed. 
He  did  this  purposely  that  he  might 
disarm  them,  and  ensure  their  defeat ; 
and,  while  he  was  doing  it,  he  was  pri- 
vately straining  every  nerve  to  ruin 
their  cause  by  other  means. 

According  to  the  laws  of  sodety, 
Mr  Peel  i»  here  convicted  of  indnoe- 
rity,  treachery,  and  deception— of  be- 
traying the  frienda  to  whom,  as  a  pub- 
Ue  man,  he  owed  evc»7  thing ;  and  of 
not  only  deserting  bis  cause,  but  la- 
bouring to  ruin  it  in  the  most  coward- 
ly and  disgraceful  maoner.  We  agab 
thaak  the  Duke  for  his  test. 
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His  country  had  made  this  same  Mr 
Peel  her  leader,  and  placed  him  over 
her  hosts ;  he  was  therefore  solemnly 
hound,  by  every  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  patriot  from  the  traitor, 
to  make  an  open,  manly  resignation 
of  his  trust,  on  the  instant  vmen  he 
decided  on  dianging  his  colours.  Did 
he  da  so?  No.  He  ostentatiously 
paraded  through  different  parts,  and 
received  public  honours,  which  were 
oflfered  him  solely  from  the  conviction 
that  he  was  still  the  honest  opponent 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  At  that  very 
time  he  had  secretly  advised  his  col- 
leagues to  grant  these  claims;  and 
yet  he  not  only  accepted  the  honours, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
were  oflfered  from  the  conviction  we 
have  named,  but  his  words  to  those 
who  tendered  them  were  calculated  to 
produce  the  belief  that  he  was  the  op- 
ponent of  the  Catholics  he  had  been  ! 

What  he  is  here  convicted  of,  we 
will  not  say ;  his  country  knows  it 
Once  more  we  thank  the  Duke  for  his 
test. 

We  are  not  assigning  motives,  or 
dealing  in  vague  declamation ;  we  are 
btating  plain  facts,  to  the  truth  of 
which  his  own  lips  have  testified.  Here 
is  such  a  display  of  all  that  can  stain 
and  degrade,  as  was  never  before  made 
by  any  Minister.  What  does  he  plead 
in  palliation  ?  His  ^<^  sense  of  duty," 
forsooth !  Was  it  his  dutv  to  write  let- 
ters to  his  iViends,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  belief  the  reverse  of  fact  ?  Was 
be  compelled  by  duty  to  accent  the 
invitations  from  Manchester  ana  other 
plafles?  Does  England  make  it  the 
dutv  of  her  Ministers  to  arrive  at  ends 
witnoat  any  re^psrd  to  means  ?  Does 
she  make  it  their  duty  to  trample  on 
atnoerity,  truth,  and  honour;  and  be- 
tray their  friends,  their  party,  and 
hendf?  The  country  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Profligate,  disavows  and 
abhors  his  "  sense  of  duty" ;  she  re- 
serves the  largest  measure  of  her  scorn 
for  the  sneaking  traitorous  hypocrite. 
It  is  her  pride  to  have  men  for  Mi- 
nisters who  will  be  faithful  to  their 
friends  and  herself— men  noble  in  spi- 
rit and  spotless  in  conscienoe ;  and  it 
is  her  pride  to  impose  no  other  duties 
than  such  men  can  discharge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  made 

a  similar  display ;  the  only  difference 

is,  his  guilt  IS  a  few  tints  fighter  than 

•that  of  Mr  Peel.  We  again  thank  the 

Duke  for  his  test. 

Let  tts  now  look  at  their  object. 


They  know  and  admit  that  this  ob- 
ject is  a  vital  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion— a  gigantic  alteration  in  the  Itni- 
damental  laws  of  the  realm.  Mr  Peel 
has  alwavs,  up  to  this  moment,  main- 
tained, tnat  it  would  place  in  jeopndjr 
everv  thing  dear  to  the  empire,  and 
would  be  powerless  as  the  remedy  it 
was  intended  to  be :  and  he  now  de- 
clares that  he  retains  his  former  opi- 
nions. If,  therefore)  truth  have  not 
utterly  forsaken  his  lips,  he  still  be- 
lieves that  this  object,  at  the  very 
least,  is  not  only  such  a  change  of 
constitution  and  law  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, but  is  pregnant  in  the  highest  de- 
gree with  danger  to  all  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  countrv.  He  knows  his 
opinion,  that  it  will  operate  as  he  and 
his  colleagues  predict,  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  mere  opinion — ^it  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  better.  And 
he  knows  that  this  opinion  is  flatly  at 
variance,  not  onlv  with  that  which  he 
deliberately  held  for  great  part  of 
twenty  years,  but  also  with  tne  opi- 
nion o£  very  many  men  whose  abUitjr 
and  personal  knowledge  of  Irish  so- 
ciety far  surpass  his  own. 

An  object  like  this,  if  carried  at  all, 
ought  to  be  carried  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  country,  and  through  the 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  worlnng  of 
the  constitution.  This  cannot  be  de* 
nied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr  Peel,  unless  they  have  lost  all  re- 
membrance of  honesty. 

How,  then,  are  these  Ministers  at- 
tempting to  carry  it?  They  know,  in 
their  hearts,  that  the  country  is  con- 
scientiously and  vehemently  opposed 
to  it.  They  know,  in  their  hearts,  that 
two  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  are,  if 
suffered  to  follow  their  own  convic- 
tion, strongly  opposed  to  it.  And  they 
know,  in  iheir  hearts,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  by  the  just 
and  proper  working  of  Uie  constitu- 
tion—and that  they  are  labouring  to 
carry  it,  by  practi<»lly  destroying  the 
constitution  for  the  moment. 

The  Duke  and  Mr  Peel  obtained 
office  on  these  condition»— the  Cabi- 
net was  to  be  neutral  and  divided  on 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  latter 
were  to  be  zealously  opposed  by  Uiem 
both,  as  well  as  by  certain  of  their 
colleagues.  On  these  conditions,  so* 
lemnly  subscribed  to  by  themselves, 
the  country  nominated  them,  by  clo- 
thing them  with  the  requisite  portion 
of  party  power,  and  the  Crown  ap* 
pointed  them.    They  could  not  pos« 
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ribly  have  obtained  office  in  any  other 
manner.  Had  they  advocated  conces- 
sion^  and  wished  to  make  it  a  Cabinet 
qneation^  the  country  unanimously, 
with  the  Crown,  would  have  support- 
ed  the  Goderich  Ministry  against 
them. 

Upon  these  conditions  alone  they 
obtained  office,  and  then,  in  shame- 
less violation  of  every  thing  which 
honourable  men  hold  sacr^,  they 
trampled  them  under  their  feet.  Al- 
most immediately,  both  these  Minis- 
ters deserted  to  the  Catholics.  What 
did  they  do  then  ?  Did  they,  like  up- 
right men,  inform  their  Royal  Master, 
and  the  country,  that  they  could  not 
adhere  to  the  conditions,  and  there- 
fore they  felt  bound  to  resign  what 
they  had  obtained  from  pledging 
themselves  to  them — did  they  do  tnis, 
and  thereby  enable  the  Crown  and 
the  country  to  form  a  Ministry  they 
could  confide  in?  No,  they  set  to 
work  to  make  the  whole  Ministry 
share  in  their  apostacy.  Did  they 
previously  obtain  the  King's  consent 
for  reversing  the  principle  and  nature 
of  the  Cabinet  ?  They  aid  not ;  and  in 
this  they  were  guilty  of  a  heinous 
abuse  of  trust.  By  seduction  and 
threats,  they  gained  the  whole  Minis- 
try, with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Men 
wfio  had  joined  it  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  according  to  conscience  on  the 
Catholic  question,  were  now  compel- 
led, under  the  penalty  of  losing  office, 
to  vote  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Premier.  The  Ministry  was  placed 
under  martial  law  by  the  military  des- 
pot at  its  head.  Every  member  of  it 
who  would  not  reverse  his  principles 
at  the  command  of  this  despot,  was 
doomed,  in  respect  of  his  official  ex- 
istence, to  be  snot,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  court-martial. 

Never  before  was  England  polluted 
with  such  monstrous  proceedings. 

And,  alasl  what  have  they  pro- 
duced? We  see  before  us  a  host  of 
men  who  entered  office,  bound  by 
'  every  thing  which  is  held  to  be  bind- 
ing on  human  integrity  to  a  vital  sys- 
tem of  national  policy,  and  who  now 


in  a  body  blushlessly  proclaim  that 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  a  di- 
rectly opposite  one.  Speak  of  princi- 
ple—of  consistency — of  honour !  Let 
the  degraded  and  branded  slaves  never 
soil  the  sacred  words  with  their  breath, 
or  presume  to  call  themselves  English- 
men.* 

When  the  Duke  and  Mr  Peel  had 
gained  the  rest  of  the  Ministry,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  gain  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  party  hostile  to  the  Catholic  clain^s. 
All  means  which  could  be  safely  re- 
sorted to,  were  employed  to  spread  the 
apostacy  through  the  Church  and 
Aristocracy.  In  so  far  as  they  were 
successful  in  this,  they  owed  their  suc- 
cess entirely  to  their  possessing  the 
power  and  patronage  of  office :  with- 
out these,  they  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  convert  in  the  Ministry  or  out 
of  it. 

These  two  Ministers,  then,  obtained 
the  power  and  patronsge  of  office  on  a 
solemn  compact  with  their  King  and 
country  that  they  would  employ  them 
against  the  Catholic  claims.  Tney  al- 
most immediately  made  use  of  them 
to  establish  an  unexampled  and  horri- 
ble system  of  compulsory  wholesale 
apostacy  ~  an  atrocioua  system  for  os- 
tentatJonslybaniahingcapacience,  prin- 
ciple, conaiatenojr,  and  public  virtue 
mm  the  wholeMiniftry,aad  als^  from 
the  whole  nation.  They  used  them 
in  this  manner  to  cany  the  Catholic 
claims — to  accomplish  that,  which 
they  had  received  them  to  oppose. 
They  used  them  to  render  it  utter- 
ly impossible  for  the  Crown  to  form 
a  Ministry  either  hostile  to  or  neu- 
tral on  the  claims,  and  to  render  it 
equally  impossible  for  the  country  to 
meet  them  with  e£Pectual  opposition. 
While  they  were  doing  it,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  still  the  leaders  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  Catholids ;  they 
not  only  carefully  concealed  their  pro- 
ceedings from  mis  party,  but  they 
laboured  to  make  it  believe  them 
wholly  unchanged  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  ruin  it. 

These  Ministers  temporized  with 


*  In  saying  this,  we  must  do  justice  to  Mr  O.  Banks,  who,  like  a  high-minded 
English  gentleman,  at  once  threw  up  his  office  in  disgust  when  the  leaders  of  the  Minis- 
try revealed  their  apostacy.  We  must  likewise  do  justice  to  the  honourable  consist* 
ency  of  Lord  Lowther,  Sir  J.  Beckett,  and  Sir  C.  WetheralK  With  hands  pure  and 
foreheads  unstained,  what  a  noble  contrast  do  these  upright  men  form  to  the  Wel- 
lingtons, Peels,  and  GoulburnsJ 
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the  Crown  until  all  this  was  efFected— 
until  they  had  converted  the  whole 
Ministry^  spread  apoatacy  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  Churcn  and  L^;i8la« 
ture,  and  reached  the  moment  for 
opening  the  Sessiony— and  then  they 
placed  it  in  drcumstancea  which  mere- 
ly allowed  it  to  submit  to  their  dicta- 
tion — ^to  their  commands.  In  acting 
thus  ^ey  practically  deposed  their 
Sovereign. 

Too  often^  alas !  has  the  British  Ca- 
binet been  stained  with  profligacy^  but 
never  before  was  it  stained  so  deeply : 
former  Ministerial  profligates  never 
durst  attempt  to  reach  what  we  have 
described.  Speak  of  fraud !  if  there  be 
none  here,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  committed.  Revile  Rowland  Ste- 
phenson I  he  was  a  comparatively  guilt- 
less man ;  if  he  betrayed  and  robbed 
his  friends,  he  did  not  employ  his 
spoils  to  destroy  them.  Conduct  such 
as  we  have  detailed  exhibits  all  the  es- 
sentials of  base  conspiracy.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Crown  was  obtained  by 
what  amounted  to  a  wicked  conspiracy 
of  its  Servants  against  it.  We  insist 
that  for  these  Servants,  in  violation  of 
their  pledges  to  it,  to  concert  and  com- 
bine to  reverse  Uie  principle  and  na^ 
ture  of  the  Cabinet,  deprive  it  of  the 
power  of  choice,  and  degrade  it  into 
their  pup^iet^  was  nothing  short  of 
such  conspiracy.  Consent  so  obtained 
was  obtained  by  tjfranny ;  it  might  as 
well  have  been  extorted  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

We  have  not  to  learn  that  Minis- 
ters are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to 
resign  if  it  will  not  follow  their  advice. 
But  is  Uiere  no  difference  between  a 
Minister's  tendering  his  resignation  on 
his  reversal  of  principle,  and  thereby 
enabling  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  pre- 
rogative-—between  thu,  and  his  using 
his  official  power  to  seduce  and  compel 
his  colleagues  to  apostatize,  and  com- 
bine with  him  in  placing  the  Crown 
in  such  circumstances,  that  it  cannot 
accept  their  resignation,  and  mustsub- 
mit  to  their  commands  ?  On  the  im- 
mense difierenoe,  we  need  not  expa- 
'  tiate.  In  the  one  case,  the  Minister 
merely  does  his  duty ;  he  advises^  and 
gives  the  Crown  its  constitutional  op- 
tion. In  the  other,  he  not  only  ad« 
vises,  but  compels  it  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  to  adopt  his  advice;  he 
makes  himself  its  tyrant.  It  matters 
not  whether  compulsion  flow  from 


brute  force,  or  any  other  means, — it  im 
still  compulsion.  Nothing  can  be 
named  which  more  vitally  afleeto  na* 
tional  rights  and  liberties.  If  Mini»« 
ters,  instead  of  resigning  in  an  hoooar« 
able  and  constitutional  manner,  com- 
pel the  Crown,  by  apostacy,  official  in- 
fluence, and  intrigue,  to  obey  them^ 
they  destroy  prerogative,  and  tender 
all  that  is  dear  to  the  country  defence- 
less. Thev  do  what  ought  to  be  pa<« 
nished  with  impeachment. 

And  how  have  these  Ministers  em^ 
ployed  the  power  and  patronage  of  of- 
fice since  the  opening  of  the  Session  ? 
They  have  employed  their  tremendous 
potency  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, m  corrupting  and  intimidating 
the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims 
into  apostacy  or  neutrality.  They 
have  employed  them  to  bribe  and  co- 
erce as  far  as  possible  the  whole  popu* 
lation  into  the  abandonment  of.  prin- 
ciple, honour,  and  patriotism.  If  our 
cheeks  did  not  burn  with  shame  as 
we  record  it,  we  should  indeed  be  a 
disgrace  to  our  native  £ngbind. 

In  all  this  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves tyrants,  not  only  over  the  So- 
vereign, but  also  over  the  country. 
They  have  robbed  the  former  of  faia 
constitutional  right  to  change  his  ser* 
vants,  in  so  far  as  concerns  tne  Catho- 
lic questum;  and  they  have  thereby 
robbed  the  latter  of  its  constitutional 
voice  and  vote  in  the  Cabinet  and  Le* 
gislature. 

Will  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  and 
Mr  Peel  venture  to  say  that  they  ooukL 
have  obtained  office  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  through  the  solemn  compact 
with  their  King  and  country  we  have 
named?  They  dare  not.  Will  they 
venture  to  say,  that  if  they  had  not 
been  in  office,  and  had  not  apostatized, 
conspired,  and  acted  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, they  could  have  gained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown  and  the  sanction  of 
the  Peers  ?  They  dare  not.  Will  they 
venture  to  say,  that  the  great  minority 
of  the  country  does  not,  according  to 
the  constitution,  form  the  oountnr, 
and  is  not  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims  ?  They  aare  not.  Will 
they  venture  to  say,  that  their  fraudu- 
lent obtaining  of  office,  apostacy,  and 
conspiracy,  have  not  wholly  excluded 
the  country  from  representation  and 
vote  in  the  Cabinet,  so  far  as  r^ards 
the  Catholic  question  ?  They  dare  not. 
Will  they  venture  to  say,  that  they 
have  not  in  the  Houae  of  Commooa 
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carried  over  with  them  very  many 
members  who  obtained  their  seats  on 
the  express  and  voluntary  pledge  that 
they  would  zealously  oppose  concession 
to  the  Catholics  ?  They  dare  not  Will 
they  venture  to  say,  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  such  members  are  not  at  this 
moment  strongly  opposed  to  such  con- 
cession, and  are  not  practically  robbed 
of  their  right  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation ?  They  dare  not.  Will  they 
venture  to  say,  that  thev  have  not,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  by  the  most 
unwarrantable  means,  robbed  the  coun- 
try of  its  votes  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ^  They  dare  not. 

The  case  then  is  this.  In  regard  to 
the  carrying  of  their  measure,  these 
Ministers  have  set  aside  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  making  a  gijgantic  and 
perilous  change  in  the  constitution,  by 
what  amounts  to  fraud,  conspiracy, 
and  tyranny.  They  are  attempting  to 
make  it  by  practically  dethroning  the 
Sovereign,  destroying  the  Upper  House 
of  Farluiment,  and  placing  the  majo- 
rity of  the  country— 4hat  is,  the  coun- 
try— ^under  the  despotism  of  the  con- 
temptible and  profligate  minority. 
They  are  endeavouring  to  make  it  by 
the  most  factious  means;  and  they 
and  their  supporters  are  performing 
the  part  of  an  unprincipled  and  trait- 
orous faction.  The  country  has  raised 
its  voice  unequivocally  against  them ; 
it  has  done  every  thing  to  resist  them 
short  of  appealing  to  tne  sword;  and 
were  the^  to  force  this  change  upon  it 
at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet,  they  would 
act  as  innocentlv  as  they  are  now  act- 
ing. Speak  of  a  free  constitution  I 
how  can  this  country  possess  such  a 
constitution,  if  a  tyranmcal  faction  can 
at  its  will  make  two  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  its  menials  ?  Speak  of  na- 
tional freedom !  how  can  this  nation 
possess  such  freedom,  if  a  tyrannical 
faction  can  despise  its  voice,  and  force 
upon  it  a  momentous  change  of  law 
and  institution  at  pleasure  ?  England 
at  this  moment  possesses  neither  a  free 
constitution,  nor  freedom ;  in  regard 
to  both,  her  situation  is  no  better  toan 
it  would  be,  should  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington be  forcino;  this  change  upon 
her  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

If  it  were  not  too  late,  we  should 
address  this  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  the  definitions  and  com- 
mands of  the  constitution — we  should 
apeak  more  properly  in  saying  the  late 
constitution— are  worthy  of  the  least 
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notice,  there  is  not  at  present  a  House 
of  Commons  in  existence.  Of  that 
uncouth  and  frightful  thing  which  ex- 
ists instead,  we  will  not.  Tor  obvious 
reasons,  give  any  description.  But  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
Peers  to  what  we  have  stated.  If  there 
be  one  honest  Englishman  among 
them  who  is  supporting  the  Ministry 
without  having  duly  reflected  on  these 
momentous  matters, weconjure  him,  by 
the  blood  which  fills  his  veins,  and  the 
hallowed  memory  of  his  fathers,  to  sepa- 
rate himself  at  once  from  the  iniquity. 
Let  him  stand  forth,  in  the  majesty 
of  old  English  honour  and  independ- 
ence, and  declare — I  am  a  conscien- 
tious SUPFOBTEa  0>'  THE  CaTHOUC 

claims;  but  if  they  can  only  be 
cabbied  by  fbaud  anj>  consfieacy, 
by  the  placing  of  my  sovebeion 
anj>  countby  in  slaveby,  by 
taampling  upon  and  setting  a- 
siDE   THE  Constitution,  by   the 

MOST  FACTIOUS  FAOCEEDINGS,  BY 
THE  FOUL  ABANDONMENT  OF  FLEDGE, 
PfilNCIPLE,  TBUTH,  and  HONOUB, 
AND  BY  THE  FOBCING  OF  A  VITAL 
CHANGE  UPON  THE  OEEAT  MASS  OF 
MY  COUNTBYMEN  WHICH  THEY  AB- 
UOB — IF  THESE  CLAIMS  CAN  ONLY 
BE  THUS  CABBIED,  I  WASH  MY  HANDS 
OF  THE  C/IIME  AND  INFAMY  OF  SUP- 
POETING  THEM  FABTHEB. 

We  will  now  proceed  from  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  to  the  defence  of  it 
mode  by  Mr  Feel,  when  he  disclosed 
their  emancipation  scheme  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  speech  was  worthy 
of  the  man  and  his  cause.  Elabora- 
ted to  an  extreme,  and  interminable 
in  length,  it  did  not  contain  a  tittle  of 
what  could  properly  be  called  argu- 
mentation. There  never  was  a  speech 
uttered  by  any  man  of  pretensions, 
which  was  so  destitute  of  apposite  fact 
and  logical deduction,or  whicn abound- 
ed so  much  with  stale  fallacies,  base- 
less assumptions,  inconsistent  conclu- 
sions, and  improbable,  ragged,  repul- 
sive sophistry.  Poor  Mr  Peel  J  if  this 
be  one  of  his  best  specimens,  he  must 
be  content  to  take  a  much  lower  rank 
as  an  orator  than  he  aspirts  to.  He 
may,  however,  console  himself  with 
reflecting,  that  eloquence  is  but  little 
called  for  in  a  bear-garden. 

This  fallen  and  degraded  Minister 
urges  that  he  was  not  duly  sup^rted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  previously 
to  his  apostacy.  The  conduct  of  this 
House  on  the  Catholic  question  may 
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be  principally  ascribed  to  these  two 
causes— the  preponderance  of  ability 
and  eloquence  on  the  side  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  division  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. Mr  Peel,  as  an  orator,  was 
far  inferior  to  the  most  eminent  of  his 
opponents,  and  he  had  no  speakers  of 
much  power  to  supporthim.  Thequed- 
tion  arises,  how  did  it  happen  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  were 
so  greatly  inferior  in  talent  to  their 
antagonists? 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  half  the 
Ministry,  and  the  more  influential 
half,  possessed  the  patronage  and  other 
means  for  bringing  forward  young 
men  of  ability  holding  Mr  Peel  s  opi- 
nions. He  himself,  for  the  larger 
part  of  twenty  years,  possessed  every 
requisite,  in  respect  of  office,  for  ga- 
thering around  him  a  host  of  talent 
and  eloquence.  Could  no  such  young 
men  be  discovered  ?  Was  it  because 
all  Mr  Peel's  efforts  to  create  such  a 
host  were  fruitless,  that  up  to  the  last 
not  a  single  master  mind  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  Parliament?  Was 
it  because  he  and  his  Anti- Catholic 
colleagues  sought  in  vain,  that  they 
did  not  provide  themselves  with  gifted 
coadjutors  and  successors  ?  We  need 
only  say  in  reply,  that  the  great  majo- 
rity of  all  ranks  held  their  principles. 

Mr  Pitt  did  not  trust  to  chance  for 
sending  him  talent  to  support  him. 
His  dependence  was  not  on  the  pre- 
carious results  of  a  general  election, 
or  the  aid  which  accident  might  pro- 
vide in  the  scions  and  dependents  of 
jireat  families.  Whenever  talent  met 
his  notice,  he  invited  it  to  him,  che- 
rished it,  and  brought  it  into  the  field 
at  his  side.  In  this  manner  he  gather- 
ed around  him  his  Scotts  and  Can- 
nings, created  the  means  of  victory, 
and  gave  his  country  Ministers  worthy 
of  succeeding  him.  In  this  manner 
must  every  Minister,  or  leading  pub- 
lic man,  act,  who  wishes  to  escape  be- 
ing driven  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  a  system  like  his  which 
brough  tin  to,  or  retained  in,  this  House, 
the  Burkes,  Sheridans,  and  most  of 
the  splendid  names  which  adorn  the 
history  of  Parliament. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr  Peel 
and  his  Anti-Catholic  colleagues  ? 
They  not  only  did  not  make  any  effort 
to  bring  forward  talent  to  support  him, 
but  they  studiously  avoided  it.  For 
several  years  past,  no  young  man  could 
do  any  thing  more  effectual  for  de« 


stroying  his  hope  of  being  taken  in- 
to the  service  of  his  country,  than  to 
declare  himself  decidedly  againat  the 
Catholic  claims.  One  part  of  the  Mi- 
nistry denounced  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  other  set  its  faee  against  him 
as  an  Ultra,  and  the  whole  jeakraaly 
excluded  him  from  patronage.  On 
the  other  hand,  young  men  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  were 
eagerly  taken  by  the  hand,  even  by 
both  sides  of  the  Cabinet  Mr  Peel 
and  his  Anti-Catholic  colleagues  seem- 
ed to  be  as  anxious  as  the  Canning 
party,  that  they  should  rear  no  atatea- 
men  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  that 
the  rising  Ministers  should  all  be  ad- 
vocates of  emancipation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  great  Anti- 
Catholic  families  carefully  reserved 
their  patronage  for  their  relatives  and 
dependents.  From  them,  "  the  young 
Burkea  who  were  struggling  with  vir- 
tuous poverty  and  obscurity  to  gain 
a  name  and  adorn  their  country,"  had 
nothing  to  hope  for.  Never  did  anv 
other  great  party  exhibit  so  much 
mercenary  selfishness  and  suicidal  dis- 
regard for  its  own  existence,  as  the 
Anti-  Catholic  one.  It  went  on  cram- 
ming its  brainless  connexions  into  its 
borouffh  seats,  spuming  from  it  abili- 
ty and  eloquence,  and  imagining  that 
it  wanted  nothing  beyond  mere  num- 
bers of  speechless  votes.  Men  like  Mr 
Peel  andMrGoulbum  were  not  only 
its  best^  but  almost  its  sole  orators ; 
they  apostatized,  and  lo !  it  was  prac- 
tically kicked  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
fate  of  any  party  which  acts  as  it  has 
done.  Party  contests  must  be  deci- 
ded in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  if 
a  party  will  not  send  into  it  a  sufficiency 
of  talent  and  eloquence  to  cope  with 
the  enemy,  mere  numbers,  either  in 
the  House  or  out  of  it,  will  net  secore 
it  from  destruction. 

The  opposite  party  spared  no  effort 
to  gain  rising  ability.  The  liberal 
Tories,  who  formed  the  only  part  of 
the  Tory  body  which  affected  to  pa- 
tronise genius,  threw  around  the  latter 
their  seductions.  The  Whig»— to  their 
honour  we  record  it— were  always 
liberal  in  bestowing  on  it  notice  and 
patronage ;  and  they  are  now  reaping 
their  reward.  In  respect  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  they  have  constantly 
formed  the  minority,  and  in  late  yeara 
they  have  formed  a  most  petty  mi- 
nority.   Yet  from  the  mere  drcum- 
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stance  of  nurtnring  and  bringing  for- 
ward ability  in  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons, they  have  been. enabled  to  beat 
to  the  dust  their  opponents.  Through 
this  drcnmstance  alone,  they  are  at 
this  moment  the  real  rulers  of  the  em- 
pire; the  Tory  Ministers  are  their 
passive  tools,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Uie  community  is  placed 
under  Uie  despotism  of  the  contempt- 
ible and  profligate  minority.  Here 
is  a  lesson  for  those  who  will  trouble 
themselves  to  studjr  it. 

When  rising  abihty  found  that  it  had 
nothing  toexpect  from  Mr  Peel  and  his 
party,  save  neglect  and  hostility,  and 
when Jt  was  caressed  and  tempted  by 
their  opponents,  it  very  naturally  ran- 
ged itself  against  them.  Young  men, 
on  beginning  the  world,  have  not  per- 
haps their  opinions  strongly  formed 
on  particular  state  questions,  and  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  take  the  side  point- 
ed out  by  ambition.  Mr  Peel's  com- 
plaint, tliat  he  had  not  speakers  to  sup- 
Sort  him,  formed  the  most  severe  oon- 
emnation  of  himself  he  could  have 
uttered.  Nothing  could  tell  more 
bitterly  against  his  head,  or  heart,  or 
both,  than  the  fact,  that  after  having 
been  for  so  many  years  in  high  office, 
his  paltry  party  of  friends  does  not 
certain  a  single  individual  who  rises 
above  mediocrity. 

The  division  of  the  Cabinet  neces- 
sarily placed  him  in  the  minority 
touching  oratory.  Half  the  eloquence 
of  the  Ministry^  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  the  Opposition,  were  unavoidably 
against  him.  This  had  its  effect  in 
seducing  rising  talent. 

The  operation  of  all  this  upon  the 
press  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
division  of  the  Ministry  silenced  some 
of  the  leading  Tory  publications  on 
the  Catholic  question,  and  it  gave  cer- 
tain of  the  others  to  the  Catholics. 
The  Whig  press  had  every  incitement 
to  unaninuty  and  exertion.  The 
Quarterly  Review  was  neutral,  while 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Re- 
views carried  on  war  with  the  utmost 
fury.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Livir- 
pool  Ministry,  Mr  Canning  contrived 
to  get  nearly  all  the  more  powerful 
part  of  the  Tory  press  under  his  in- 
fluence. By  personal  obligations  of 
one  kind  or  another,  he  gained  one 
part  of  the  writers,  and  bound  the 
other  part  to  silent  inaction.  This  was 
not  alL  The  portion  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministry  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
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claims  employed  the  most,  base  and 
dastardly  means  for  crushing  the 
works  and  writers  it  could  not  seduce 
or  intimidate.  To  all  this  the  anti- 
Catholic  Ministers  were  consenting 
parties.  Without  making  a  single  eu 
fort,  they  suffered  works  of  great  in- 
fluence to  be  taken  from  them  which 
they  might  easily  have  retained ;  while 
their  colleagues  did  every  thing  posr 
sible  to  monopolize  writers,  they  did 
not  stir  a  finger  to  prevent  it;  and 
while  these  colleagues  laboured  to  put 
down  the  writers  on  their  side  by  the 
acts  of  the  Ji>ravo,  they  sanctioned  it. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  their  cause 
could  triumph,  not  only  without  a 
press,  but  against  the  whole  press  of 
the  country.  Never  did  men  fight  a 
battle— a  battle,  too,  which  involved 
every  thing  dear  to  the  empire — in  a 
way  so  admirably  calculated  to  ensure 
defeat,  as  they  fought  theirs.  Their 
own  conduct,  and  that  which  they  to- 
lerated in  the  other  Ministers,  render- 
ed the  advocacy  of  the  cause>  to  the 
conductors  and  writers  of -^the  works 
which  espoused  it,  heartless,  painful, 
and  perplexing  beyond  description.  It 
is  not  surprising  tnat  the  migority  of 
writers  were  either  neutral  or  opposed 
to  them,  but  it  is  very  surprising  that 
every  writer  of  spirit  and  ability  was 
not  driven  from  the  cause  by  disgust 
and  indignation. 

Here,  then,  was  the  whole  of  the 
Whig  and  Radical,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tory  press,  on  the  side  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  the  rest  of  the  Tory  press  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  neutral.  The 
Pro- Catholic  publications  had  bound- 
less incitement  and  license ;  the  Anti- 
Catholic  ones  had  to  encounter  every 
discouragement  and  difficulty,  and 
some  of  the  more  servile  of  them  were 
under  restrictions,  which  made  them 
do  the  cause  about  as  much  injury  as 
service.  All  this  necessarily  had  very 
powerful  operation  against  the  side  of 
Mr  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  were  leading  causes;  they 
gave  birth  to  several  secondary  ones 
which  we  need  not  point  out  to  our 
readers.  We  have  not  entered  into  this 
long  detail  for  the  sake  of  uttering  re- 
proach or  shewing  the  extent  of  Mr 
Peel's  incapacity  and  treachery ;  our 
motive  is,  the  instruction  it  contains. 
If  there  be  any  friends  of  the  country 
left  in  Parliament,  let  them,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future,  ponder  well  upon 
the  causes  which  have  involved  them 
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in  ruin,  and  rendered  thdr  opponents 
omnipotent. 

But  what  is  the  real  value  of  Mr 
Peel's  complaint^  that  in  late  years 
the  "  young  men  of  promise''  who 
entered  Parliament  generally  took  the 
field  against  him  ?  What  were  these 
young  men  ?  Third-  rate  poets  and  no^ 
velists,  superficial  retailers  of  jsiding 
antithesis  and  flowery  commonplace. 
Has  any  one  of  them  ever  made  a 
tolerably  able  speech  on  any  intricate 
subject^  or  proved  by  his  orations  that 
he  understands  the  Catholic  question  ? 
No.  They  have  given  no  indications 
of  political  genius.  Thev  are  mere 
political  dandies,  padded  into  rickety 
symmetry^  and  giurbed  in  tinselled  fi- 
nery by  the  fashionable  tailors  of  par- 
tyi  bat  destitute  of  natural  bone  and 
muscle.  Not  one  of  them  is  likely  to 
reach  eminence  as  an  orator^  or  rise 
much  above  mediocrity  as  a  statesman. 
The  fact  that "  young  men  of  promise" 
like  these  took  the  field  agamst  him, 
will  not  convince  any  one,  save  Mr  Peel 
himself,  tmV  hid  cause  was  untenable. 

The  truth  is^  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  never  before,  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  generation,  was 
the  House  of  Commons  so  deplorably 
destitute  of  talent  and  ability  as  it  n 
at  this  moment.  This  applies  to  boUi 
the  mature  members  ana  the  young 
ones.  Of  the  former,  Mr  Brougham 
is  the  only  one  who  is  a  first-iate  ora« 
tor — who  is  reasonably  powerful  in 
argument  and  mighty  in  sarcasm  and 
invective.  Yet  his  pernicious  prin- 
ciples, furious,  malignant  temper,  and 
rash,  infirm  judgment,  cause  him  to 
rank  far  below  a  first-rate  statesman. 
In  reality,  a  more  erring  and  inca- 
pable one  never  lived,  if  any  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  effect  which  expe- 
rience has  had  on  his  principles  and 
predictions.  Take  him  out  of  the 
House,  and  it  is  left  without  a  single 
great  speaker.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
it  who  can  make  what  is  worUiy  of 
being  called  an  approach  to  him,  or 
even  the  late  Mr  Canning.  Mr  Tier- 
ney  is  politically  deAinct,  and  the  rest 
of  the  leading  Whigs  are  shallow 
one-eyed  prosers  and  praters,  whom 
even  the  extreme  of  puffing  could 
never  push  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  line  of  respectable  mediocrity. 
As  to  the  leading  men  on  the  Al!i- 
nisterial  side,  they  are,  in  point  of 
eloquence,  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  Mr  Peel  that, 
as  an  orator^  he  ranks  immeasurably 
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below  Mr  Canning^  saylug  nothing  of 
Mr  Brougham.  His  pasdonless,  pas- 
sive, submissive  speeches  can  never 
tell  on  a  popular  asaembly.  Cold  in 
blood  beyond  credibility,  he  can  be 
Tested  into  scolding  and  calling  ▼nlgar 
names,  but  nothing  can  fire  him  into 
eloquence.  Remove  him,  and  the 
flight  of  the  remaining  Ministeni  is 
si^dent  to  make  an  Englishmmn 
cover  his  fiioe  from  i^ame.  As  to  the 
Huskissons  and  Grants,  where  did  they 
rank  when  Mr  Canning  was  in  eii»- 
tenoe  ?  In  regard  to  the  young  mem- 
bers, we  have  already  spoken  of  them  ; 
there  is  not  one  on  either  side  who  has 
acquired  any  distinction  in  general 
business,  or  given  promise  of  rising  to 
eminence. 

Master  spirits  have  been  removeii 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
consequence  men  of  third  and  fourth 
rate  capacity  have  been  exalted  into 
leaders.  Individuals  who  could  not 
have  been  listened  to  after  such  speak- 
ers  as  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Canning, 
are  now  lauded  and  followed  as  men 
of  talent  and  eloquence.  In  ihe  ab- 
sence of  great  men,  all  the  members 
of  the  mediocrity  family,  hoary  and 
beardless,  are  proclaiming  themselvea 
great  men.  While  the  present  Hoose 
of  Commons  boasts  eternally,  in  the 
most  loathsome  manner,  of  its  own 
perfections,  it  is,  in  respect  of  solid 
and  shining  ability,  the  most  dii^graoe- 
fhl  and  contemptible  one  that  the  em- 
pire was  ever  scourged  with.  These 
are  the  natural  consequences.  The 
commonplace  leaders,  having  in  them 
no  originality,  are  acting  as  such  peo- 
ple always  act;— >they  are  servilely 
adopting  the  schemes  of  quacks  and 
traitors,  and  plunging  the  country  in- 
to every  variety  of  ruin.  The  most 
destructive  of  all  rulers  are  your  bust- 
ling, shallow,  short-sighted,  half-iii- 
formed,  clever  people.  They  must 
be  continually  at  work ;  their  limited 
powers  will  not  enable  them  to  judge 
correctly,  therefore  they  fiincy  they 
can  mightily  improve  every  thing 
within  their  reach ;  and  they  must  be 
incessantly  producing  fr^htful  mis- 
chief, while  ignorant  and  incapable 
rulers  would  content  themselves  with 
doing  nothii^. 

Mr  Peel  fSl  before  the  Pro-Catho- 
lics, not  because  they  had  a  mighty 
mass  of  great  ability,  but  because  he 
had  none  to  oppose  them  with.  They 
brought  against  him  a  host  of  mode- 
rately able  men,  and  he  was  defence- 
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lesB.  How  far  Uiii  was  owing  to  him- 
self and  bis  partTy  we  have  ahready 
atated.  With  all  the  meana  in  his 
•hands  for  creating  the  inatramenta  of 
war,  and  bound  by  his  daty  to  his 
country  to  use  his  patronaoe  in  cx«a- 
tinff them,  he  made  not  theleaateffbrt; 
ana  now  he  defends  hia  aubmiaaion 
and  apostacy  by  pleading  that  he  had 
no  such  instruments! 

As  the  index  of  public  feeling,  Mr 
Peel  holds  the  petitions  to  be  nouing, 
and  the  House  of  Commona  to  be 
erery  thing.    The  doctrine^ia  worthy 
of  the  Minister  who  ia  ao  audaciously 
trampling  on  the  righta  and  libertieB 
of  his  country.    Why  was  the  House 
of  Commons  instituted  ^— To  repre- 
sent to  the  utmost  point  possible  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  particularly 
respecting  great  changes  of  law  and 
constitution.    In  so  far  as  it  fails  of 
doing  this,  it  ought  not,  according  to 
the  intention  of  its  founders,  to  be 
attended  to :  in  so  far  as  it  acta  against 
such  sentiments,  it  is,  according  to 
such  intention,  guilty  of  breach  of 
trust  and   treason.      In  conformity 
therewith,  it  has  always  been  a  sacred 
maxim  with  erery  honest  Ministry 
and  House  of  Commons,  never  to 
make  any  great  change  of  law,  no 
matter  what  the  feeling  of  the  House 
night  be,  if  the  sense  of  the  country 
were  opposed  to  it   In  regard  to  sucli 
8  change,  it  has  always  been  held,  that 
the  sense  of  Uie  Houae  of  Commons 
was  worthless  when  opposed  to  that 
of  the  country;   and  that,  to  the 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  the  lat- 
ter, botn  the  L^islatfye  and  Executive 
ought  inyariabty  to  bow.    This  has 
hi&erto  ranked  amidst  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  present  despots  of  the  Cabinet 
and  House  of  Commons  are  the  first 
rulers  who  in  modem  times  have  da- 
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red  to  violate  it.  Mr  Canning  apum* 
ed  from  him  the  foul  guilt,  anxious 
as  he  was  to  carry  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. He  declared  he  would  never 
attempt  to  force  the  measure,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  national  will.  Assuming 
Mr  Peel's  doctrine  to  be  true,  it  irre- 
sistibly follows,  that  if  an  unprincipled 
House  of  Commons,  bought  by  an 
unprincipled  Ministry,  should  vote 
itself  indissoluble,  or  should  decide 
that  the  existing  form  of  government 
ought  to  be  destroyed  in  favour  of 
some  military  tyrant,  it  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  in  deapite  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  country. 

The  fact,  that  a  Minister  could  have 
the  effh>ntery  to  broach  any  such  doc- 
trine in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
one  of  the  portentous  signs  of  the 
times.  But  while  we  thus  speak  of 
his  turpitude,  let  us  not  forget  that  of 
those  who  applauded  him.  Doubt- 
lessly, that  champion  of  the  people. 
Sir  F.  Burdett,*  and  that  atom  repub- 
lican, Mr  Brougham,  and  the  other 
Whiga  and  Radicala  who  have  ao  of- 
ten called  the  House  *'  a  sink  of  cor- 
ruption," and  '<  a  den  of  thieves,"  who 
have  BO  enthusiaatically  toasted  "  the 
aovereignty  of  the  people,"  and  who 
have  so  fiercely  insisted  on  the  right 
of  the  populace  to  dictate  to  Fsraa- 
ment  in  every  thing,  started  firom  their 
seats  In  tumultuous  indignation,  and 
denounced  him  aa  the  enemy  of  hia 
country  ?  No  1  they  received  the  doc- 
trine with  thunders  of  applause  I  In 
addition,  they  at  eyery  opportunity 
ridiculed  and  vilified  the  petitions. 
Men  of  England,  let  the  Ashea  of 
your  acorn  for  ever  scathe  them  as 
ahena  and  traitors  1 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  peti- 
tions must  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  country  infinitely  more  accurately 
than  the  House  of  Commons.    The 


*  The  praise  which  this  individual  has  bestowed  on  military  rulers  and  their  pre-> 
^ent  most  arbitrary  proceedings,  has,  we  trust,  been  observed  by  our  fellow  subjects. 
This  is  the  "  patriot**  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  inflaming  his  mobs  to  the  utmost 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  would  not  obey  their  petitions.  Dema- 
gogues are  always  at  heart  the  greatest  of  all  tyrants. 

The  manner  in  which  the  petitions  have  been  treated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  wholly  unexampled.  The  House  appears  to  imagine  that  it  is  wholly  irresponsi- 
ble,  and  that  its  powers  have  no  limit,  save  its  own  will  Those  who  are  specially 
appointed  by  the  constitution  to  be  a  balance  to  it,  and  to  restrain  it  from  abuse  of 
trust  and  usurpation,  ate  incurring  a  most  awful  responsibility.  If  any  assembly  of 
men  possess  the  power  to  make  any  change  they  please  in  the  constitution  and  laws, 
in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  community  at  large,  such  power  is  tyranny,  or 
tyranny  can  have  no  real  existence. 
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ixiemben  of  this  Hoiue  are  in  reality 
elected  by  the  highest  classes  and  the 
lowest.  In  counties,  the  great  land- 
owners decide  who  shall  be  put  in  no- 
mination, and  very  many  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  more  respectable  inhabitants 
of  both  villages  and  country  towns 
have  no  vote.  In  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, the  great  migority  of  the  vo- 
ters consists  of  working  artisans,  me- 
chanics, &c,  who  now  give  their  votes 
independentlv ;  a  very  large  part  of 
the  respectable  housekeepers  and  rich 
inhabitants  have  no  vote,  and  scarcely 
any  influence.  Many  populous  places 
have  no  members.  But  the  petitions 
can  be  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction,  of  every  place ;  they 
prove,  in  the  most  unquestionable 
manner,  what  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  community  really  are  at  the 
present  time. 

The  petitions  incontestably  establish 
that  the  sense  of  the  vast  migority  of 
the  community,  which,  according  to 
the  constitution,  forms  the  country, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  insist  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  is  utterly  unworthy  of  being 
attended  to.  We  insist,  that  when  this 
House  acts  as  it  is  now  acting,  it  ex- 
ceeds its  powers,  violates  its  duties, 
and  is  not  recognised  or  tolerated  by 
the  constitution.  We  insist,  that  when 
it  plaoesitadf  insuch  violent  opposition 
to  the  country  on  a  vital  question,  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  it  at  once,  and  that  the  Minis- 
ters who  will  not  advise  this  deserve 
to  be  impeached.  We  are  in  this  only 
maintainmg  some  of  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  If  we  are 
in  error,  national  rights,  privileges, 
and  freedom,  are  worthless  names. 
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The  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  voice  of  the 
country  is  against  them ;  but  they  as- 
sert that  it  ought  not  to  be  r^ard- 
ed.  Why  ?  Because  they  say  the  low- 
er classes  of  petitioners  are  ignorant, 
and  the  upper  ones  are  destitute  of  in- 
tellect. Really,  when  we  look  at  the 
Lord  Kings,  Damleys,  and  Hollanda, 
orat  theGoulburns,  Sebrights,  Humea^ 
Nugents,  Ebringtons,  Waithmans,  &c 
&c.,  we  can  discover  no  indications  of 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  talent. 
We  can  only  find  abundant  evidence 
that  the  best  of  them  are  men  of  verj 
ordinary  powers  and  acquirement!, 
and  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  are 
exceedingly  ignorant,  shallow  dunces. 
When  we  look  into  the  files  of  such  pa- 
pers as  the  Times  and  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, we  find  a  profusion  of  ruffianly 
bkckguardism,  vulgar  stupidity,  and 
threadbare  error — we  find  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  that  they  have  always 
been  on  the  false  side  of  every  question, 
and  supported  the  most  destructive 
principlesandmeasures;  that  they  rank 
amidst  the  most  profligate,  ignorant, 
and  erring  teachers  that  ever  pretended 
to  dispense  opinion,— but  we  can  find 
nothing  of  a  contrary  character.  The 
abuse  which  these  parliamentary  and 
newspaper  libellers  shower  upon  the 
country,  forms  a  very  decisive  proof 
that  they  are  utterly  incapacitated,  by 
want  of  information  and  intellect,  for 
sitting  in  judgment  on  it  But  if  the 
scurrilities  of  these  contemptible  peo- 
ple were  as  true  as  they  are  false — H 
tbfe  petitioners  were  even  as  blind  and 
brainless  as  these  traducers  represent— 
this  would  not  impeach  what  we  have 
maintained.  The  petitioners  would 
still  form  the  country;*  and  the  couu- 


*  Mr  S.  Wortley,  according  to  the  public  prints,  said  in  the  House  of  Common<% 
touching  the  population  generally,  that  the  inhabitants  of  country  places  were  op- 
posed  to  Catholic  emancipation,  but  those  of  towns  were  nearly  balanced  respecting 
it.  This  is  incorrect  Wbile  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  country  towns  have, 
with  unanimity  wholly  unexampled,  petitioned  against  the  measure,  those  of  large 
manufacturing  towns  and  seaports,  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Bristol,  Newcastle,  &c  &c.  have  petitioned  against  it  in  the  proportion  of  two,  tliree, 
and  four,  to  one.  It  may  be  very  safely  assumed,  that  as  many  efforts  would  be  made 
to  gain  signatures  to  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  to  those  against  it  If 
the  whole  population  of  England  were  polled  on  it,  the  results  would  be  like  these. 
A  great  majority  of  the  upper  classes,  nearly  the  whole  clergy,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  dissenters,  nine-tenths  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  lower 
ones,  would  be  against  it  It  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by  full  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  population.  CoUld  any  thing  be  more  atrocious  than  for  the  Ministry  to 
persist  in  forcing  the  measure,  in  the  teeth  of  a  demonstrated  fact  like  this? 
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try's  ri^tt  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
its  rulers,  on  the  pretext  that  it  lacks 
ioteliigence  and  talent  The  consti- 
tution gives  it  rights  without  any  re« 
ference  to  such  matters.  What  mon- 
strous principles  that  assembly  whidi 
bears  the  name  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  will  put  forth  next,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  know  it  cannot  put  forth 
any  more  monstrous  than  the  one  it 
is  now  maintaining  and  acting  on, 
that  the  country  has  no  right  to  have 
▼oice  and  influence  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  ita  own  affairs,  because  an 
unprincipled  faction  asserts  itself  to 
be  the  monopolist  of  intelligence  and 
ability.  This  principle  contains  the 
essence  of  tyranny.  It  would  as  folly 
justify  an  indiyidaal,  as  a  faction,  for 
tyrannising  in  this  manner  over  the 
great  body  of  the  community.  Bv  it, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  woulci  be 
sanctioned  in  making  himself  the  ab- 
solute despot  of  the  empire,  on  the 
plea  that  he  alone  possessed  intelli- 

Esnce  and  talent,  and  the  whole  popu* 
tion  beside  was  destitute  of  both. 
Mr  Peel  argues,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  sense  of  the 
country,  because,  at  the  last  election, 
the  country  was  alive  to  the  danger 
that  the  Catholic  question  might  be 
carried.  If  we  grant  his  premises, 
what  does  his  argument  amount  to? 
Simply  this — the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  country  some  years  ago  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  its  present  opinion 
otijght  to  be  despised.  But  his  pre- 
mises are  groundless,  therefore  his  in- 
ference is  of  no  value.  The  upper 
and  middle  classes  did  not  believe,  at 
the  last  election,  that  there  was  any 
danger  such  as  we  have  named.  They 
knew  that  theKing  was  pledged  against 
concession,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Peers  was  against  it,  and  that  it  had 
frequently  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  being  able  to  get  farther; 
and,  alas!  alas!  they  believed  him 
and  his  brethren  to  oe  incapable  of 
acting  as  they  have  done.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  if  the  members  who 
were  elected  on  the  pledge  that  they 
would  vote  against  emancipation  had 
all  adhered  to  their  pletlge,  and  the 
Irish  members  had  been  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  gang  of  dema- 
gogues, there  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Catholics. 
Vol.  XXV. 
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Having  decided  that  the  country  is 
nothing,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  every  thing,  Mr  Peel  cites  the  past 
votes  of  the  members  for  counties  and 
certain  large  places,  to  prove  that  pub- 
lic feeling  is  not  against  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unfortunate  argu* 
ment  resorted  to.  He  spesks  first  of 
the  members  for  Yorkshire.  With 
regard  to  the  popuUtion  of  Yorkshire, 
five-sixths  of  it  are  strongly  opposed 
to  emancipation.  At  the  last  election, 
it  was  confidently  believed  that  the 
Anti-Catholic  party  would  return  all 
the  four  members,  and  the  friends  of 
Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Duncombe  were 
called  onito  nominate  four,  of  their 
principles.  If  that  which  is  now  ta- 
king pUce  had  been  then  foreseen, 
four  such  would  have  been  nominated 
and  returned.  Let  Yorkshire  be  now 
appealed  to,  and  it  will  do  its  duty 
as  the  first  county  ;  it  will  triumph- 
antly elect  four  An ti- Catholic  mem- 
bers. A  county  differs  very  widely 
from  a  borough.  No  candidate  wiU 
offer  himself  for  otie,  without  the 
sanction  and  support  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  its  leading  men,  and 
they  will  not  encourage  a  contest  ex- 
cept on  grave  grounds.  The  Whigs, 
as  a  party,  act  on  the  principle  of  en- 
deavouring to  return  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  every  county ;  and  in  various 
counties,  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 
families,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  return; 
by  compact,  a  Whig  member  and  a 
Tory  one,  when  perhaps  the  large  raa- 
joritv  of  the  freeholders  are  Tories. 
At  the  last  election,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  in  general  politics  one 
|>artv;  therefore  no  inducement  ex« 
isted  for  causing  the  leading  men  to 
contest  counties  for  the  sake  of  party 
strength.  The  clearest  proof  is  fur- 
nished by  the  petitions,  that  the  coun- 
ty members  do  not  represent  the  sen* 
Uments  of  their  constituents. 

With  regard  to  the  city  of  London, 
only  two  of  the  candidates,  at  the  last 
election,  were  Anti-Catholics.  Alder- 
man Thompson  represented  himself 
to  be  a  vehement  and  unchangeable 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims — yes, 
the  turncoat  did — and«  in  consequence, 
he  was  decidedly  the  favourite.  The 
Anti.Catholic  party  made  no  effort  to 
bring  forward  more  candidates  of  its 
own  principles.  The  respectable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  very 
properly  never  encourage  a  contest. 
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except  on  weighty  reasonB ;  «nd  at  the 
last  election^  they  made  no  efibrt  to 
bring  forward  an  opponent  to  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  contest.  We  speak 
what  no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  when 
we  say,  that  the  Anti-Catholics  of  both 
London- and  Westminster  felt  confi- 
dcDt  that  the  Catholic  question  could 
not  be  carried,  and  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  make  any  decided 
effort  for  returning  members  of  their 
own  principles. 

In  consequence  of  such  feeling,  six 
of  the  eight  members  elected  for  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
were  Pro*Catholics.  Let  an  election 
take  place  at  this  moment,  and  the 
case  will  be  reversed ;  six  of  the  eight 
members  will  be  Anti-Catholics.  Look- 
ing at  these  places  in  connexion  with 
Yorkshire^  eight  of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers at  the  last  election  were  Pro-Ca* 
tholics.  Let  Parliament  now  be  dis- 
solved,  and  ten  of  the  twelve  members 
Will  be  Anti-Catliolics.  This  would 
make  a  difference  of  twelve  votes  in 
favour  of  the  good  cause,  on  a  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  will  glance  at  some  other  pla- 
ces. In  the  contest  for  the  county  of 
Nwthumberland,  three  of  the  four 
candidates  were  Pro-Catholics.  The 
county  of  Middlesex  had  not,  we 
think,  the  ofier  of  a  contest  At  Hull, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  two  of  the 
three  candidates  were  Pro- Catholics ; 
the  case  was  the  same  at  the  city  of 
York.  We  believe  that  no  opponent 
offered  himself  to  the  members  for 
Newcastle. 

At  the  places  we  have  named,  the 
Anti- Catholics  returned  all  the  candi- 
dates of  their  own  principles  who  of- 
fered themselves.  This  occurred  at 
various  other  places.  The  more  weal- 
thy inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs 
have  naturally  a  great  dislike  to  con- 
tested elections,  and  they  elect. such 
candidates  as  offer  themselves,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency.  In  these  cases, 
they  combine  to  seek,  solicit,  and  sup- 
port candidates  of  their  ovm  creed. 
They  did  not  do  this  at  the  last  elec« 
tion,  because  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
requisite. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  the  inference  which  Mr  Peel 
draws  touching  public  sentiment  from 
the  members  returned  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, is  not  entitled  to  the  l^st  notice. 
Form  an  Anti- Catholic  Ministry,  dis- 


solve Parliament,  and  let  it  bo  known 
that  the  exiatenoe  of  this  Mxahtrj 
must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  gene- 
ral election.  This  will  make  the  eleo- 
tioQs  turn  mainly  on  the  Catholic 
question ;  it  will  bring  the  two  divi- 
sions df  the  community  into  a  acal- 
ous,  hearty  trial  of  strtngth;  it  will 
induce  the  Anti*  Catholics  to  faring  for- 
ward as  many  candidatea  as  tfaey  eiB 
elect;  and  it  will  cause  the  Hovae  of 
"  Commons  to  represent  faithfQlI]r  the 
sentiments  of  the  country.  If  this  be 
done,  it  will  make  in  the  House  a  very 
gigantic  alteration.  If  it  should  re- 
turn forty  or  fifty  additional  Anti-Ca- 
tholicmembera«»wehavenodoubt  that 
at  the  least  it  would  do  so— this  would 
make  a  diffisrence  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred in  favour  of  the  good  cause^  oa 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Commona. 
Granting  that  some  loss  mij^ht  be  sus- 
tained in  Ireland,  the  gain  in  England 
and  in  the  votes  of  Ministers  would 
greatly  counterbalance  it.  After  ma- 
king every  allowance,  our  deliberate 
conviction  is,  that  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in 
favour  of  the  Anti-Catholies.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  Pro- 
Catholic  members  are  not  very  anxi- 
ous for  the  carrying  of  the  qnestion  ; 
if  they  knew  that  the  Ministry  wovdd 
be  broken  up,  if  left  in  a  minoritr, 
they  would  not  vote,  or  tbey  would 
vote  with  it.  The  united  Ministry 
would  have  sufficient  influence  to  gain 
many  of  the  loose  votes,  or  render 
them  neutral. 

What  Mr  Peel  says  of  the  necessity 
or  expediency  which  existed  in  former 
periods  for  making  the  Ministry  a  di- 
vided one  on  the  Catholic  question,  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  of  no  validity, 
because  circumstances  were  then  so 
diflfercnt  from  what  they  now  are^ 
The  question  was  treated  as  a  mimxr 
one ;  it  was  not  much  pressed ;  the  Pro- 
Catholic  Ministers,  save  for  a  moment, 
thought  the  time  ^r  carrying  it  had 
not  arrived,  and  the  Ministry  scarcdr 
felt  its  division  to  be  an  evil.  Sura 
was  the  case  then ;  what  is  it  now,  ao- 
cording  to  Mr  Peel?  The  Ministry 
can  be  no  longer  divided ;  it  must  he 
united  against  the  Catholic  qnestion, 
or  in  its  favour.  The  grounds,  there- 
fore, on  which  a  divid^i  Mininry  was 
formerly  established,  are  not  now  in 
existence.  Every  one  knows,  that  if 
the  alternative  of  the  present  time  had 
been  that  of  the  periods  referred  to  by 
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Mr  Peel,  the  Miniftry  would  hcve 
been  made  a  united  one  a^fainal  eman« 
eipation. 

If  the  Ministry  mnit  of  neeoMtf 
be  a  united  one  on  one  aide  or  the 
other,  why  eaonoi  it  be  Anti-Catho- 
He  >  Mr  Peel  gives  no  aatiafiielery  an. 
awer ;  with  him>  it  cannot  be  lo^  be* 
einfle  it  eannot  We  will  examine  the 
momentous  matter  in  detail. 

Tbe  office  of  Premier  does  not  of 
iiecenity  require  any  great  share  of 
knowledge  and  capacity.  It  was  oo- 
eaaionally  filled,  in  some  of  the  l»%fat« 
est  parts  of  our  history,  with  those  who 
confessedly  possessed  little  of  either, 
and  were  only  men  of  straw.  Our  be« 
tief  is,  that  the  present  Premier  pos« 
sesses  no  great  knowledge  touching 
domestic  politics;  the  little  he  has 
said  on  the  currency,  financial  matters, 
the  com  laws,  &c  has  displayed  a  re* 
markable  lack  of  it.  A  Premier  pos- 
sessing sufficient  qualifications  could 
be  found  without  difficulty. 

Could  no  one  be  found  to  equal  Mr 
Ped  as  Home  Secretary — ^Lord  Aber« 
deen  as  Foreign  Secretary — ^Mr  Goul- 
bnm  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
-i-and  Mr  V.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Cour« 
tenay  as  Aresident  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Could  not  Sir 
G.  Murray  be  equalled  as  Colonial 
Secretary  ?  Could  not  the  Admiralty 
offices  be  as  ably  filled  as  they  now 
are?  Could  not  the  equals  be  found 
of  Lord  Lvndhurst,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  ElIenDorough,  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
&<;.  &e,  ? 

We  do  not  ask  with  the  Tiew  of 
disparaging  the  indiyiduals  we  hare 
named  or  dluded  to ;  but,  giving  them 
credit  for  all  they  can  fairly  claim,  we 
say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  might  be  re^ 
placed  with  successors  of  equal  abili- 
ty. No  small  portion  of  them  are 
new  in  their  offices,  and  hare  gained 
but  little  reputation ;  some  of  them 
are  far  from  oeing  popular. 

Men  of  great  experience  might  be 
found  to  ffiye  assistance  and  advice,  if 
they  could  not  fill  the  more  important 
offices.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  Lord 
Bexley  knows  far  more  of  financial  mat- 
ters than  any  member  of  the  Ministry. 
Lords  Eldon,  Westmoreland,  Celebes* 
ter,  and  Sidmonth,  have  spent  long 
Hves  in  office,  and  they  haye  filled  it  in 
the  ifkost  trying  times.  Such  men  could 
giye  inyaluable  aid  to  young  Minis- 
ters possessed  of  eyery  requisite  saye 
experience.  The  main  difficulty  would 
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be  in  finding  a  leader  for  ttie  House 
of  Commofif. 

We  say  that,  if  the  Eldona,  New- 
castles,  and  Windiilseas,  would  exert 
Aemsehres  in  the  manner  nlled  ibr 
by  the  crisis^  if  they  would  act  as  well 
aa  speak,  if  they  would  xealously  look 
throng  society,  tb^  might  form  a 
more  aUe  and  eloquent  Ministry  than 
die  present  one^  In  the  first  moment, 
the  new  Ministry  would  hare  much 
to  encounter.  It  would  be  inexperi* 
enced,  and  the  enemy  would  ^Mure  no 
efibrt  to  oyerpower  it :  but  if  ita  mem-« 
bera  should  possess  abili^  and  energy, 
they  would  triumph.  From  the  first 
moment,  the  opposition  to  them  in  Par- 
liament would  decline;  they  would 
become  atronger,  and  thenr  assailants 
weaker ;  and,  before  the  second  session, 
they  would  acquire  experience  md 
strength  which  would  render  them  se* 
core. 

Public  afikirs  are  in  a  peeulisrly  fit- 
yourable  condition ;  they  are  free  mm 
difficulties.  We  are  aware  that  the 
country  is  in  bitter  distress,  but  if  the 
present  Ministry  remain  in  office,  what 
will  it  do  to  relieye  it  ?  Nothing.  An 
Anti-Catholic  Ministry  would  possess 
ample  means  for  rendering  itself  high* 
l]r  popular.  The  causes  of  its  forma* 
tion  would  giye  it  great  popularity.  A 
return  to  the  late  currency  law  would 
behighly  popular  throughout  thecoun« 
try.  Rebel  to  the  distressed  interests 
would  make  it  highly  popular  with 
them.  The  bubble  of  free  trade  haa 
burst,  and  the  whole  population  would 
joyfully  sanction  any  measures  calctt« 
lated  to  remoye  ita  horrible  sufierings. 
The  great  cause  which  rendered  thp 
Duke  of  Wellington  so  popular  when 
he  was  made  the  Premier  was,  the  con« 
yiction  that  he  would  return  to  the  old 
system.  Such  a  Ministry  might  con« 
fer  the  most  signal  benefits  on  Ireland* 
It  might  benefit  largely  the  Colonies. 
It  mi^t  make  a  radical  and  compre- 
hensive change  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, which  would  be  alike  popular 
with  the  landed,  the  manufacturing, 
and  the  commercial  interests. 

The  new  Ministry  would  haye  a 
considerable  majority  on  the  Catholic 
question:  and  this  majority  would 
warmly  support  it  generally.  A  few 
months  of  determined  exertion  would 
place  it  on  a  rock. 

The  state  of  the  newspapers  must 
be  looked  at.  The  more  influential 
ones  of  the  country,  and  those  of  Lon« 
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don,  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  leadingprovincial  papers  are  sound 
in  principle,  and'  in  respect  of  talent, 
thej  put  to  shame  many  of  the  London 
oiies.  The  more  influential  London 
morning  papers  advocate  the  worst 
principled ;  and  this  has  contributed 
▼ery  largely  to  place  the  empire  in  its 
present  appalling  situation.  In  addi- 
tion/the  latter  papers  have  had  better 
sources  of  information  than  their  op* 
poncnts.  Why  the  London  morning 
papers  on  the  rightsidehave  notexerted 
themselves  more  than  they  have  done, 
we  cannot  tell.  Their  leading  articles 
are  ably,  and  sometimes  very  ably 
written ;  but  they  appear  to  be  nearly 
all  from  one  hand,  and  in  these  times 
this  will  not  do.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  individual  to  give  the  requi« 
site  variety  to  his  leading  articles ;  be 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  various  topics 
which  they  ought  to  discuss.  They 
are  profuse  in  expense  on  secondary 
matters,  but  they  overlook  that  grand 
essential — a  proper  variety  of  powerful 
leading  articles  written  hy  different 
men.  We  hope  this  hint  will  not  be 
disregarded.  Th^re  is  one  London 
morning  paper  which  might  soon  make 
itself  the  equid  of  the  Times  in  sale 
and  influence,  if  it  would  only  use  the 
proper  means. 

The  new  Ministry,  then,  would  have 
the  country  press  in  its  favour;  the 
more  influential  London  papers  would 
be  against  it ;  but  what  there  is  of  evil 
here  might  be  soon  remedied.  The 
balance  would  be  much  in  its  favour 
in  regard  to  the  periodicals. 

Looking  at  the  population,  the  vast 
minority  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
Ministry.  It  would  have  with  it  the 
Church  and  the  Aristocracy. 

When  the  difficulties  are  fairly  look* 
ed  in  the  face,  they  shrink  almost  in« 
to  insignificance.  The  truth  is,  the 
third  and  fourth-rate  people,  who  call 
themselves  liberals,  have  boasted  and 
bullied  their  opponents  into  something 
like  submission,  and  a  belief  that  they 
are  the  sole  possessors  of  intelligence 
and  talent.  By  mere  dint  of  outra- 
geous swaggering  and  unscrupulous 
swearing,  a  faction,  which  scarcely 
possesses  a  single  mind  of  the  first 
class,  and  which  is  distinguished  al- 
moat  beyond  example  by  sballowness^ 
blindness,  ignorance,  mediocrity,  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry— a  faction  which 
comprehends  all  the  visionaries,  dolts, 
and  profligates,  of  which  the  la&t  half 


century  haa  been  so  frigbfcfttUjr  prdli* 
fio — haa  produced  a  kind  of-  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  monopolist  of  intel« 
lect  and  knowledge.  Let  old  Engluh 
common  sense  and  intrepidity  take  ita 
membera  by  the  beard,  handle  them 
as  such  persons  were  wont  to  be 
handled^  and  they  will  in  a  momeat 
sink  into  their  proper  dimenaioiu. 
Nothing  more  is  wanud. 

We  mive  been  compelled  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Before  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr  Peel  apostatized, 
they  might  with  the  greatest  ease  have 
formed  an  Anti-Catholic  Ministry, 
which  would  have  been  far  more  able, 
powerful,  and  popular,  than  the  ez« 
isting  one. 

But  then,  says  Mr  Peel,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Ireland  ?  In  reply,  let 
us  ask,  what  has  placed  Ireland  in  its 
present  circumstances  ?  Not  long  ago, 
O'Connell  and  Shiel  publicly  asserted, 
diat  before  the  Catnolic  Association 
commenced  its  abominable  proceed- 
ings, the  great  mass  of  the  Catholics 
regarded  the  disabilities  with  apathy  ; 
and  that  these  proceedings  alone  had 
made  them  so  disafiected  and  ungo-. 
▼ernable,  and  were  essential  for  pre* 
venting  them  from  relapsing  into  ttieir 
former  indifierence.  Here  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  leaders,  that  if  the  As* 
sociation  were  wholly  suppressed,  the 
body  of  the  Catholics  would  disregard 
the  disabilities,  and  be  peaceable.  Thia 
declaration  has  been  amply  confirmed 
from  other  quarters. 

If,  then,  an  end  be  put  to  the  As- 
sociation and  its  misdeeds,  the  Catho- 
lics will  be  tranquil :  cannot  thia  be 
accomplished?  Let  the  answer  be 
found  in  the  disgusting  revelations 
which  have  recently  been  made  bv  of- 
ficial men.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
avows  that  he  could  nave  put  down 
the  Association  without  difficulty,  but 
he  received  no  instructions  to  do  so; 
in  his  letter  to  Dr  Curtis,  he  encoura- 
ged  it  to  persevere.  Sir  G.  Murray 
gives  testimony  to  the  same  effect; 
and  Lord  Flunkett  admits  that  the 
Irish  Government  had  no  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  it  Let  England  remem- 
ber, that  the  most  libeUous  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Loras  by 
this  furious  fanatic,  was  the  speech  of 
an  Irish  Judge,  and  of  an  Irishman, 
who,  without  being  suspected  by  any 
one  of  having  ever  done  anv  thing 
worthy  of  the  very  lowest  public  re« 
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-ward,  was  raised  by  Mr  Canning  to 
the  dignitv  of  an  English  Peer. 

Here«  tnerefore,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence«  1.  That  no  attempt  was  roade 
to  put  down  the  Association ;  2.  That 
by-at  least  a  portion  of  the  Government 
it  was  encouraged ;  and^  3.  That  the 
Government^  in  its  own  opinion,  could 
have  put  it  down,  even  without  a  new 
law.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the 
description  given  of  its  fearful  omnipo* 
tence  by  Mr  Dawson  at  the  Derry  din- 
ner ;  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  de- 
scription given  by  Mr  Peel  since  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  Speak  of  pub- 
lic servants !  In  the  name  of  common 
honesty,  why  do  they  exist  and  pock- 
et the  public  money  r  All  the  strife, 
the  outrages,  the  convulsion— all  the 
things  which  virtually  abolished  law, 
and  dissolved  the  very  bonds  of  socie- 
ty, were,  it  appears,  intentionally  to- 
lerated by  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  even 
when  these  rulers  believed  they  could 
remove  them.  And  what  motive 
prompted  the  toleration  ?  The  Asso- 
ciation was  purposely  suffered  to  do 
what  it  did,  that  it  might  place  the 
empire  in  its  present  appalling  circum- 
stances— that  it  might  constitute  it- 
self the  tyrant  over  England,  and  de- 
stroy the  constitution.  It  was  pur- 
posely suffered  to  do  what  it  did,  un- 
til its  crimes  reached  the  proper  height; 
and  now  the  Government  which  gave 
all  the  sufferance,  pleads  these  crimes 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  demolishing 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  destroy- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  whole. 
Here  is  the  maxim  in  perfection — the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  Yet  rulers 
like  these — rulers  who,  for  incapacity 
and  violation  of  duty,  were  never 
equalled  —  represent  that  none  but 
themselves  and  their  supporters  are 
capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern* 
nient. 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  late  rulers 
of  Ireland  nroves,  that  it  can  be  kept 
in  peace  and  order  without  much  dif- 
ficulty.   It  is  sufficient. 

We  must  say  a  word  touching  dan- 
ger. Mr  Peel,  in  his  first  speech, 
pleaded,  that  he  consented  to  produce 
the  dangers  attendant  on  removing  the 
disabilities,  to  avert  greater  ones.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  soon  afterwards 
asserted,  that  these  greater  ones  had  no 
existence.  We  would  as  soon  believe 
Mr  Peel's  assertions  as  the  Duke's. 
The  former,  however,  after  the  Pre- 
mier had  thus  annihilated  the ''  great- 
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er  dangers,"  admitted  there  were  none. 
In  the  speech  before  us,  he  again 
speaks  of  vague  dangers — dangers 
which,  according  to  his  previous  testi« 
mony,  never  had  being.  A  few  months 
ago,  no  man  could  have  believed  it 
possible  for  an  English  Minister  to 
subject  himself,  by  matters  like  these, 
to  animadversion.  We  notice  them, 
becjuse  certain  renegade  Tories,  and, 
among  them,  some  Clergymen,  who, 
as  they  pretend  to  the  fulness  of  Gos- 
pel purity,  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  truth,  have  jus tifi^  their  apostacy, 
by  declaring,  that  if  the  disabilities  be 
not  removed,  there  will  be  an  Irish 
rebellion.  This  is  wholly  baseless. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr  Peel,  the  continuance 
of  the  disabilities  will  not  be  attended 
with  any  dangers. 

.  But  Mr  Peel  asserts  that  emancipa* 
tion  will  produce  harmony  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Has  equa« 
lity  of  rights  been  the  parent  of  con- 
stant harmony  between  the  Wbiga 
and  Tories,  or  other  political  parties  ? 
Has  such  equality  been  the  source  of 
harmony  between  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters,  or  one  dissenting  body 
and  another  ?  Surely  every  man  can 
answer  the  questions  from  his  own  ex« 
perience.  At  all  opportunities,  there 
IS  bitter  strife  between  political  par- 
ties for  ascendency.  Two  or  three  of 
the  dissenting  sects  in  Englund  are, 
and  have  always  been,  as  anxious  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Catholics;  they  wage  inoessant  war 
against  it,  and  their  feebleness  and 
scattered  state  form  the  reason  why 
this  war  has  so  few  bad  consequences. 
The  Methodists,  and  certain  other 
sects,  constantly  entertain  fierce  ani- 
mosity against  each  other.  If  the 
English  people  were  principally  di« 
vided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
of  them  Churoimen,  and  the  other 
Independents,  or  Unitarians,  there 
would  be  as  much  animosity  and  strife 
between  them,  as  there  are  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
At  elections,  and  in  Parliament,  the 
contests  would  be  between  the  Church- 
men  and  the  Dissenters ;  every  politi- 
cal question  would  be  debated  with 
reference  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  parties, — they  would  constantly 
maintain  a  furious  conflict  for  ascend- 
ency. The  reason  why  England  has 
been  so  free  from  religious  strife,  is 
this,  the  Dissenters  are  divided  against 
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each  other— each  sect  is  dispersed,  and 
has  no  elective  power  of  moment,  and 
they  have  no  men  of  their  own  creeds 
to  elect  as  Members  of  Parliament. 
Like  the  Catholics,  they  are  all  com* 
pelled,  at  elections,  to  vote  for  Church- 
men. It  follows,  that  religious  divi« 
sions  and  strife  are  kept  out  of  the 
gislature,  and  are  prevented  from 
entering,  in  any  material  degree,  into 
political  contention. 

The  doctrine  that  equality  of  rights 
will  produce  harmony  between  two 
hostile  religious  sects  is  proved  to  be 
utterly  false  bv  the  nature  of  things, 
as  well  as  by  the  whole  of  experience. 
If  the  creed  and  interests  of  one  sect 
be  directly  opposed  to  those  of  another, 
this  must  produce  between  the  two 
sects  continual  animosity  and  conten- 
tion. It  is  as  certain  '  that  such  a 
cause  must  produce  such  an  effect,  as 
it  is  that  the  shining  of  the  sun  must 
difiiise  light.  We  are  not  advancing 
mere  opinion ;  it  is  matter  of  unassail- 
able demonstration.  It  relates  to  all 
sects  and  parties,  as  well  as  to  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.  The  swaggerers 
who  state  themselves  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  intellect  and  know- 
ledge, assert  the  reverse  of  this  self- 
evident  truth.  They  maintain,  that 
mere  equality  of  political  rights  will 
make  two  religious  sects,  the  creeds 
and  interests  of  which  are  in  fierce  op- 
position, united  and  harmonious — will 
make  them  act  together  in  politics  and 
the  ffeneral  concerns  of  life  with  bro- 
therly concord,  and  without  being  in- 
fluenced in  the  least  by  their  differ- 
ence of  religion.  Is  not  this  single 
fact  sufficient  to  place  these  swagger- 
ers on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  in  intellect,  and  with  the  most 
barbarous  savage  in  knowledge  ?  Phi- 
losophers !  statesmen  !  Alas,  for  our 
poor  country !  alas,  for  the  human 
race!  when  men  like  these  usurp  the 
titles,  and  are  suffered  to  wear  them ! 

Here  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
emancipation  will  not  produce  har- 
mony net  ween  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  We  will  add  other  evi- 
dence. The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
admitted  in  Parliament,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Association  spoke  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  they  did  so.  We  now  put 
these  questions. 

'Htfve  not  many  of  these  leaders  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  ''  agitation"  for 


personal  profit,  and  have  they  not 
been  supported  b^  their  Priests  prin* 
cipally  rrom  hostility  to  the  Chordi 
and  Protestantism  ?    Yes  t 

Have  not  these  leaders  declared  op 
to  the  last,  that  they  will  constantly 
do  their  utmost  to  despoil  the  Church, 
if  the  disabilities  be  removed  ?    Yes  1 

Have  not  these  leaders  declared  up 
to  the  last,  that  they  will  never  cease 
their  efforts  until  they  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  and  a  separate  Parlia* 
ment  for  Ireland ;  and  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  many  of 
them  }    Yes ! 

Are  not  these  leaders  furious  advo- 
cates of  the  worst  scheme  of  Parlia« 
mentary  Reform  ?    Yes ! 

When  the  great  mass  of  the  Ca- 
tholics are  identified  in  sentiment  and 
feeling  with  these  leaders,  is  it  not 
morally  certain,  that  if  the  disabilities 
be  removed,  the  diflierence  of  religion^ 
the  annual  meetings  and  petitions  to 
promote  die  repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
robbery  of  the  Church,  Reform,  &c. 
&c.,  and  the  inflammatory  speeches  of 
their  O'Connells  in  Parliament,  will 
keep  their  party  fury,  turbulence,  and 
animosity  towards  the  Protestants, 
from  diminution  ?    Yes ! 

And  is  it  not  morally  certain,  that 
the  admission  of  a  large  number  of 
Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons 
will  increase  their  party  fury  on  the 
one  hand,  and  render  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Government  to  keep  them  in 
order  on  the  other  ?    Yes ! 

If  still  more  evidence  be  necessary, 
let  it  be  found  in  this — Mr  Peel  him- 
self, on  former  occasions,  declared  the 
doctrine  that  emancipation  would  pro- 
duce harmony,  to  be  worthless. 

What  he  savs  touching  the  opposi* 
tion  between  tne  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  disposed  of  by  what  we 
have  advanced  respecting  an  Anti- 
Catholic  Ministry,  and  a  new  House 
of  Commons. 

Having  done  with  Mr  Peel's  pleas 
of  necessity,  we  will  make  a  brief  re- 
capitulation respecting  them.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  not  duly  supported 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  caused  by  himself : 
it  forms  no  excuse  for  his  apostacy,  and 
it  created  no  necessity  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities.  In  the  second 
place,  the  divided  government  could 
not  go  on.  It  was  very  practicable  to , 
form  one  wholly  Anti-Csj^lic*    Ia. 
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the  third  place,  the  Honee  of  Com* 
iDone  was  opposed  to  him  and  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Cathdie  ques- 
tton.  It  was  Tery  possible  to  remedy 
this  by  a  general  election.  In  the 
fourth  place>  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
turbulent  and  ungovernable.  They 
were  so  because 'no  steps  were  taken 
to  render  them  otherwise,  and  their 
rulers  confess  they  could  have  been 
kept  in  order  without  difficulty.  In 
the  fifth  place,  there  were  dangers. 
There  were  none.  In  the  snth  pUce, 
peace  and  harmony  could  only  be 
established  hj  the  removal  of  the  dis« 
abilities.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  such  a  cause 
to  have  such  an  effect. 

Nothing,  therefore,  bearing  the 
semblance  of  necessity,  exists  for  the 
gigantic  changers  change  which  Mr 
Peel  himself  at  present  admiu  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  which  he  and  his  ooUeagues  are 
labouring  to  accomplish  in  so  abomi- 
nable a  manner.  The  constitution  is 
to  be  broken  in  upon,  and  every  thing 
dear  to  the  empire  is  to  be  plaeed  in 
jeopirdv  from  mere  choice,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  benefit  of 
Ministers. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  securi- 
ties. With  regard  to  the  oath,  let 
our  readers  observe  how  far  oaths  are 
at  present  held  to  be  binding  by  pub- 
lic men.  They  are  regarded  as  mere 
ibrmalities,  and  they  are  so  construed, 
that  they  are  made  to  sanction  any 
thing.  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  other  conscientious  people,  swear 
they  will  not  attempt  to  subvert  the 
Church.  Well,  they  then  perhaps 
speak  and  move  in  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  shall  in  Ireland 
be  plundered  of  half  its  possessions. 
Do  they  do  so  to  subvert  it?  Oh,  no ; 
their  object,  they  protest,  is  to  give  it 
increased  sUbihty.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mr  Peel,  and  other  zeal- 
ous Churchmen,  swear  the  same. 
Well,  they  then  perhaps  labour  to 
place  the  Church  under  Catholic  mi- 
nisters and  legislators.  Do  they  do  so 
to  subvert  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  their  sole  mo- 
tive, they  vow,  is  to  give  it  additional 
protection.  A  man  who  by  some  means 
or  other  has  been  made  an  English 
Bishop,  represented  in  the  last  Session 
that  the  Church  would  flourish  though 
it  should  cease  to  be  the  national  one ; 
«  man  like  this,  with  Mr  O'ConneU 
tiie  €«thdic,  Mr  W.  Smith  the  Uni- 


tsrian,  and  other  pious  dissenters, 
swears  the  same.  Well,  they  then 
perhaps  endeavour  to  strip  the  Church 
of  all  its  temporalities,  and  dissolve 
its  union  with  the  Sute.  Do  they  do 
so  to  subvert  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  they  merely 
l^ish  to  make  it  more  flourishing. 
Every  attack  that  has  been  made  in 
late  years  upon  the  Church,  has  been 
made  on  the  pretence  of  benefiting  it. 
An  oath  carefully  separated  from  all 
definition  of  perjury  and  all  penalty, 
is  a  national  insult,  and  not  a  security. 

When  we  look  at  the  origin  of  the 
Coronation  Oath,  at  its  terms,  and  at 
the  meaning  which  these  terms  were 
intended  to  convey,  we  assert,  without 
hesitation,  that  if  the  King  can  con- 
sent to  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment without  violating  this  oath,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  any  oath  to 
be  violated. 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant'of  Ire« 
land,  are  not  to  be  Catholics ;  and  Ca- 
tholics are  not  to  be  permitted  to  hold 
Church  patronage.  Now,  we  ask  how 
the  tulers  of  this  country  have  dispo- 
sed of  Church  preferment  since  the 
political  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  ? 
They  have  given  it  principally,  in 
both  England  and  Ireland,  to  men 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims,  or 
believed  by  them  to  be  the  least  zeal- 
ous in  opposing,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  invasion  and  concession.  Cler- 
gymen who  advocated  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and 
who  avowed  a  belief  that  the  Catho- 
lic question  could  be  "  settled"— such 
clergymen  have  been  the  favourite 
objects  of  promotion  with  the  Wel- 
lington Ministry.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  Catholic  Bill,  the  Duke  of  WeU 
Hngton  has  done  deadly  injury  to  the 
Church,  by  involving  the  dergy  in 
political  strife  with  each  other,  touch- 
ing  the  preservation  or  sacrifice  of  its 
possessions.  What  more  than  this, 
under  the  existing  law,  could  be  done 
by  a  Catholic  Ministry?  Could  an 
English  Chancellor,  or  an  Irish  I^rd 
Lieutenant,  go  against  the  rules  for  be- 
stowing Church  preferment  laid  down 
by  his  Catholic  colleaguc9,  or  would 
he  wish  to  do  so  ?  No,  it  would  be  his 
personal  interest  to  obey  them.  The 
nestowal  of  Church  mtronage,  in  its 
general  principle,  is  tiie  act  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, and  not  of  the  indiridual  Mi- 
nister. Who  appoints  the  Archbi- 
shops and  BiiAops  ?  Lettltesebesudi 
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men  as  a  Catholic  Minister  woald  wish, 
and  tbe  inferior  clergy  will  soon  be 
the  same. 

.  Of  course,  no  security  can  .be  found 
iiere.  What  we  said  several  months 
ago  must  be  remembered,  that  these 
Exceptions,  and  the  oath,  can  at  any 
time  be  swept  away  by  a  majority  in 
Parliament* 

We  now  arrive  at  the  substitution 
of  ten- pound  freeholders  for  the  for- 
ty •>  shilling  ones.  Mr  Peel,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  change  would  diminish  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  Protestants  more 
than  that  of  the  Catholics.  O'Connell 
then  said  it  would  do  so.;  and  some  of 
the  Catholic  demagogues  declare,  at 
this  moment,  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  Catholics.  But,  says  Mr  Peel,  It 
will  create  a  yeomanry,  and  respecta- 
ble, intelligent  electors.  The  man  who 
occupies  two  or  three  acres  of  land 
and  a  wretched  hovel — who  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  without  em- 
ployment—and who,  according  to  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  few  years  ago,  is  in  more 
wretched  circumstances  than  an  Eng- 
lish pauper— such  a  man,  in  Mr  Peel's 
eyes,  is  a  *'  yeoman,"  and  a  respect- 
able, intelligent  elector!  This  is  in- 
deed the  age  in  which  delirium  alone 
is  held  to  be  sober  reason.    . 

This  measure,  then,  will  increase 
the  political  power  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  it  will  not  have  any  efiect  worthy 
of  notice  in  rendering  the  voters  more 
intelligent,  or  less  the  slaves  of  their 
priests.  Instead  of  being  a  security, 
it  is,  according  to  the  confession  of 
the  Catholics,  the  reverse. 

As  to  the  suppression  of  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Jesuits,  let  the  Ca« 
thoHcs  and  their  allies  obtain  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Hou&e  of  Commons,  and 
the  security  here  will  at  once  vanish. 
!Let  the  Jesuiu  be  liberal  in  buying 
boroughs,  paying  election  expenses, 
and  making  loans  to  needy  profligates, 
and  they  will  soon  have  such  a  majo- 
rity. Let  them  remember,  that,  in 
these  illuminated  days,  there  are  no 
principle  and  consistency  to  conquer 
amidst  public  men. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  to  notice 
worthy  the  name  of  security.  Is  any 
attempt  made  to  prevent  the  priests 
from  exercising  their  spiritual  despot- 
ism at  elections  ?  No.  Is  any  at- 
tempt made  to  prevent  the  priests  and 
demagogues  from  electing  every  C»- 


tholie  Member  of  Parl]ame!lit,  and 
bitading  him  to  the  most  pemicioiis 
conduct  ?  No.  When  the  priesto  mod 
demagogues  boast  that  they  have  the 
Church  and  the  Aristocracy  complete- 
ly  under  theur  feet,  is  any  attempt 
made  to  release  the  latter  from  the 
chainsof  theur  tyrants?  No.  Is  any 
attempt  made  to  restore  to  the  Fro* 
testants  that  legitimate  influence  of 
which  they  have  been  robbed?  Not 
the  least.  All  the  Catholics  demand  ia 
to  be  granted,  and  all  they  have  U8ui|i- 
ed,  they  are  to  retain.  Here  is  no  «to« 
tu  quo  treaty — here  is  no  mutual  con- 
cession— to  the  triumphant  0'Con« 
nells,  the  empire  surrenders  atdiaore- 
tion. 

We  are  very  sure  that  every  intel- 
ligent roan,  when  he  looks  at  the  hU- 
tory  of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  year^ 
will  admit  that  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry is  now  making  such  a  sacrifice 
of  national  right,  benefit,  and  securi- 
ty, as  was  never  before  made  by  the 
most  imbecile  and  profligate  Ministry 
known  to  history. 

We  will  now  ofi*er  a  few  remarks 
on  what,  if  the  nature  of  things  be 
unchanged,  must  be  the  natural  work- 
ing of  this  "  unconditional  emanci- 
pation." 

One  of  Mr  Peel's  reasons  is,  the 
Commons  and  Lords,  on  the  Ca&olic 
question,  are  opposed  to  each  other  ; 
how  far  is  his  measure  calculated  to 
place  them  in  harmony  ?  It,  as  every 
one  knows,  must  make  a  vital  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eighty  or  one  hundred^ 
or,  as  some  say,  one  hundred*  and  fif- 
ty. Catholic  members  will  be  substitu- 
ted for  Protestant  ones.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  them  will  be  chosen  by  one 
vast  combination ;  they  will  be  elect- 
ed in  reality  by  the  priests  and  dema- 
gogues; they  will  be  bound  to  the 
same  creed;  and  in  the  House  they 
will  form  one  indivisible  party.  What 
other  parties  will  it  combine  with? 
Will  it  act  with  the  Church  and  Tory 
party— with  the  opponents  of  Church- 
robbery  and  Radical  Reform  ?  This  ia 
utterly  impossible.  It  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  combine  itself  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 

Mr  Peel  confesses  that  the  Liberals 
Jiave  now  the  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  his  measure  must  of  ne- 
eessity  mightily  strengthen  them  in  al- 
mostevery  placein  Englandwhichsends 
members  to  Parliament.  Catholics  are 
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d  ty  and  borough,  and  in  some  conn  ties, 
they  will,  at  elections,  form  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  the  Independents,  Uni* 
tarians.  Infidels,  and  An ti- Church- 
men of  all  descriptions:  they  will 
form  a  very  potent  new  body  of  elect- 
ors  hostile  to  the  Church.  In  places 
where  scot  and  lot  voters  are  the 
electors,  they  will  control  the  migo* 
Tity.  In  many  places,  the  number  of 
Tory  votes  is  nearly  equalled  by  that 
of  their  opponents ;  and  it  may  be  ea« 
aily  foreseen  how  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  hostile  votes  will  ope- 
rate. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  tnat 
in  England  the  great  mass  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  have  neither  vote  nor  in- 
fluence at  elections. 

In  one  most  important  point,  the 
Catholics  differ  wholly  from  the  Pro- 
testant dissenting  sects.  The  latter 
have  no  funds  with  which  to  buy  po- 
litical power;  they  can  barely  raife 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expen- 
aea  of  maintaining  their  religion.  The 
Catholics  are  rich ;  they  have  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  all  Catholic  Europe 
to  support  them.  If  the  Jesuits  think 
good  to  advance  the  money,  they  may, 
by  purchase,  soon  introduce  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  freemen  into  eve- 
ry borough;  a  number  sufficient  to 
turn  every  election,  divided  against 
each  other  as  the  Protestants  are  and 
farther  will  be.  If  the  Jesuits  think 
good  to  advance  the  purchase-money, 
Uiey  may  constantly  themselves  elect 
both  the  members  for  sundry  small 
boroughs ;  and  if  the  Jesuits  will  on- 
ly pay  the  expenses,  they  may  return 
half  the  members  in  tne  shape  of 
«*  Third  Men,"  of  many  large  bo- 
roughs. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  elec- 
tion matters  in  England  will  testify  to 
the  truth  of  this.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Society  of  Jesuits  will  do,  but 
we  know  what  it  will  be  in  its  power  to 
do.  If  it  will,  on  the  average,  expend 
annually  L.  100,000  in  buying  free- 
doms and  boroughs,  paying  election 
costs,  and  administering  to  the  needs 
of  mercenary,  profligate,  bankrupt, 
no- religion-legislators,  it  may  always 
effectudly  govern  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  sum  like  this 
would  be  nothing  to  the  Society,  aid- 
ed as  it  unquestionably  would  be  by 
the  general  church  in  Spain,  Italy, 


&c.  &e.|  and  also  by  fdmgn  |^¥eni« 
ments.  Doubtlessly  at  its  instigation, 
the  devout  Catholics  of  the  Continent 
would,  on  the  approadi  of  an  election^ 
aubscribe  to  aid  toeir  brethren  in  Ku;« 
land. 

We  are  morally  certain  that  the  Ca« 
tholic  Church  of  the  Continent  could, 
by  such  means,  eaaily  govern  the  ma« 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and, 
when  we  look  at  ita  insatiable  political 
ambition,  ita  intense  anxiety  to  reco^ 
ver  what  it  once  possessed  in  Englan4» 
and  the  deep  interest  which  foreign 
governments,  putting  out  of  sight  re« 
ligion,  would  have  in  assisting  it  in 
the  business,'  we  are  morally  certaiii 
that  it  would  do  so.  We  are  morally 
certain  that  it  would  alwaya  have,  in 
the -House  of  Commons,  a  powerful 
party  in  its  pay,  and  ready  to  obey 
its  commands  in  every  thing.  In  re* 
gard  to.  foreign  governments,  let  it  bo 
remembered  that  a  mighty  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  evidently  wish  to  make 
Ireland  independent. 

But  Mr  Peel  savs,  if  the  Catholics 
attempt  to  gain  the  ascendency,  the 
Protestants  can  combine  against  them; 
and  he  sees  ample  security  in  the  pre* 
sent  petitions.  For  vulgar,  drivelling, 
baseless  generalities  like  this,  are  no- 
torious fact  and  common -sense  disre- 
garded. Where  hss  Mr  Peel  lived, 
that  he  Is  so  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  working  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  his  country  ?  Where  was 
the  union  of  the  Protestants,  when  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  re- 
pealed? Where  is  now  their  union 
against  the  Catholics?  Will  this ''  de- 
tested measure"  permanently  unite  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  in  Parliament,  and 
all  wno  are  not  Catholics,  out  of  it? 
The  measures  of  the  Catholics  for  in- 
juring and  overthrowing  the  Chuich 
will  luways  be  zealously  supported  by 
an  immense  portion  of  those  who  are 
either  Dissenters,  or  men  of  no  reli* 
gion.  Will  there  be  any  union  of  the 
Protestants  to  prevent  the  Jesuits 
from  doing  what  we  have  stated? 
There  will  not.  Will  there  be  any 
union  of  the  Protestants  to  prevent 
the  Catholics  from  holding  the  ba« 
lance,  in  the  next  House  of  Com* 
mons?  There  will  not.  If  they  do 
this,  will  there  be  any  union  of  the 
Prote&tants  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming Members  of  the  Ministry? 
There  will  not.  And  if  a  Ministry, 
composed  partly  of  Catholics,  introm 
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dttoe  into  Parliament  btUs  to  dcspofl 
the  Church,  abridge  Protestant  privi* 
leges,  give  additional  power  and  ad* 
▼antagea  to  the  CathoUca,  &o.  && 

WHAT  WILL  8DCR   A   UNION   OF   THK 

Peotestants  as  the  present  ra* 

TITIONS  EXHIBIT,  BE  ABLE  TO  AC- 
COMPLISH AGAINST  IT  ?  We  put  the 
question  to  that  degraded  Miniater, 
who,  at  this  moment,  in  dbpiancb 

OF  A  VNION  OF  THE  PeOTBSTANTB 
WHOLLY  UNEXAMPLED,  IS  FORCINO 
▲    LAW    THBOUGH   PARLIAMENT   TO 

STRIP  THE  Protestants  of  an  ih* 

MENSE  PORTION  OF  THEIR  POWER, 
AND  (HTB  GIGANTIC  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  CATHOLICS. 

In  the  next  House  of  Commons, 
the  Catholics,  and  their  Whig  and 
other  allies,  will  form  the  migority. 
If  this  take  place^and  take  place  it 
will — the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
will  be  opposed  to  each  other  con- 
stantly. Such  will  be' Mr  Peel's  har» 
mony. 

Such  a  majority  muat  of  neces- 
sity fill  the  Cabinet  with  Catholics, 
Whigs,  &c. ;  the  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Minis- 
try must,  of  course,  consist  of  the 
same  materials.  There  will  then  be  a 
huge  quantity  more  of  harmony*ma- 
nufiicturittg.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
will  be  the  members  of  such  a  Minis- 
try, if  the  Catholics,  &c.,  will  oonde- 
scend  to  permit  them.  They  will  be 
compelled  to  coerce  the  Crown  into 
their  views,  and  to  create  new  Peers- 
many  of  them  Catholic  ones— to  put 
the  two  Houses  in  general  concord. 
In  our  deliberate  conviction, the  House 
of  Lords  must  of  necessity  be  Catho- 
lic, in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  need  not 
say  how  anxious  the  Catholics  will  be 
to  create  Peers  of  their  own  religion. 

The  influence  of  the  Aristocracy  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  even  now 
nearly  destroyed ;  and,  in  consequence, 
its  influence  in  legisktiog  for  the  em- 
pire is  nearly  destroyed  likewise.  We 
speak  what  is  notoriously  true,  and 
what  is  receiving  terrible  demonstra-. 
tion  from  the  events  of  the  moment. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  Crown  is 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  and  has  no  long- 
er, so  far  as  concerns  principles,  any 
power  of  choice  touching  its  servants ; 
the  maxims  and  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution are  abandoned ;  and  the 
country  finds  itself  under  arbitrary 


power  which  it  eannot  restrain.  la 
the  next  House  of  Commons,  the  ma- 
Jprity  will  consist  of  CathoUca  and  lA^ 
bma,  die  Ministry  will  of  neeeasity 
consist  of  the  same,  and  the  Catholica 
will  be  the  ruling  part  of  both.  Tbea 
the  destruction  of  the  political  inflo* 
enee  of  the  Aristocracy  will  be  oom« 
pleted. 

To  the  Peers  severally  we  say.  Do 
yon  not  now  find  it  almost  imposaible 
to  act  with  effisct  on  the  defensive  fov 
either  yourselves  or  your  country? 
When  your  interests  and  privil^es 
are  attacked  in  the  Legislature,  are 
you  not  always  compell«i  to  sacrifice 
a  part  that  you  may  with  difficulty 
save  the  remainder  ?  What,  then,  oan 
you  expect  when  the  great  ro^ority  of 
die  House  of  Commons  shall  be  ded'- 
dedly  against  you— ahall  be  entirely 
above  your  infiuenoe— shall  be  above 
the  influence  of  the  democracy — and 
shall  be,  in  creed,  object,  and  master,  a 
foreign  despotism  P  What  would  it 
avail  you  to  obtain  a  portion  of  your 
influence  at  elections,  if  the  overpow« 
ering  weight  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  and  the  Crown  should  be  con* 
stantly  opposed  to  you  ?  The  Catho- 
lics at  present  boast  that  theyihave 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  com- 
pletely under  their  feet  in  Irdand  ;  and 
when  they  obtain  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  will  have 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  oom« 
pletely  under  their  fl^t  in  England. 

To  the  Church  and  the  Peers  we 
aay,  what  have  you  to  expect  if  the 
Ministry  and  the  ruling  part  of  the 
Commons  be  compo<(ed  ci  tfac«e  who, 
in  the  slang  of  the  day,  are  called  Li- 
berals? Look  at  the  doctrines  and 
schemes  the  latter  have  so  long  advo- 
cated touching  yourselves,  and  then 
enquire  how  you  will  be  able  todefiend 
what  you  possess  when  you  become 
the  poirerless  minority.  These  emii 
are  already  predicting,  that  the  '*  de- 
tested measure"  will  be  your  destrac* 
tion  in  both  power  and  existence.  By 
this  measure  you  are  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  you  will,  or  will  not, 
cast  from  you  your  last  weapon  and 
your  last  hope— whether  you  will,  or 
will  not,  commit,  in  respect  of  your* 
selves,  the  guilt  of  pohtical  Buicide» 
and  in  respect  of  your  oMmlry,  the 

TEE  ASON  or  DESTEOYINO  ITS  ChOBCH 

AND    UrrEE   House   of   Paelia* 

MENT. 

If  the  Ministry  and  ruling  put  of 
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the  Commons  be  oonpoeod  of  C«* 
tb(dic8  *and  Liberals,  what  will  be« 
come  of  the  safi^^i^ards  which  bind  the 
crown  to  Protestantism?  The  Sove- 
reign will  have  Catholic  Ministers,^, 
oontinuallysroundhim  j  and  be  will  W 
eternallv  assailed  by  the  proselytinne 
skiU  ana  intrigue^  for  which  the  Papd 
Church  is  so  notorious.  It  is  only  on 
the  personal  character  of  such  kings  as 
Qeorge  the  Third  that  any  relian€» 
can  be  placed ;  and  alas !  alas  1  they 
form  the  few  exceptions.  A  few  short 
months  ago,  it  was  held  to  be  as  im* 
possible  for  his  present  Majesty  to 
sanction  a  measure  like  the  one  beAure 
Parliament,  as  it  was  for  him  to  em* 
braee  the  Catholic  religion.  If  this 
country  should  ever  have  a  Monarch 
amidst  whose  confidents  no  Engfish- 
man  could  be  found— a  Monarch  par^ 
tial  to  guety,  and  largely  addict^  to 
the  fair  sex ;  would  not  his  faith  be 
endangered  by  the  foreign  females^  &c«, 
Which  his  Catholic  Ministers  and  their 
ghostly  allies  would  be  sure  to  place 
around  him  ?  If  this  country  should 
ever  have  a  kii^  of  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples, violent  temper,  and  most  weak 
understandings  could  his  adherence  to 
Protestantism  be  relied  on?  If  this 
country  should  ever  find  in  the  person 
of  its  Sovereign  an  infant  female,  or  a 
^y,  ignorant,  thoughtless  giddy  girl 
in  her  teens,  would  her  religion  be 
secure  from  the  wiles  of  the  Catholics? 
We  put  cases  which  are  far  ronoved 
from  every  thing  bearing  the  shape 
of  impossibility ;  and  deeply— ^deeply 
ought  they  to  be  pondered  on.  by  our 
fellow-subjects. 

But  granting  that  the  Sovereign 
could  not  be  made  a  convert,  and 
could  only  be  dragged  to  a  perfect  in- 
difference to  all  religions ;  or  granting 
even  that  he  might  remain  faithful  to 
his  Church,  he  would  still  be  the  ser- 
vile tool  of  the  Ministry.  Such  a  Mi- 
nistry, particularly  if  be  should  pri- 
vately embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 
would  naturally  be  anxious  to'  abo- 
lish the  safeguards ;  and  what  would 
exist  to  prevent  it  ?  Let  the  answer 
be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry.  Sneak  of  a  union  of 
the  Protestants  I  tnat  it  would,  with* 
out  appealing  to  the  sword,  be  utter- 
ly powerless  against  any  thing  the 
Ministry  might  attempt,  is  a  matter 
which  IS  receiving  at  this  moment 
most  ample  demonstration.  A  union 
of  the  people  can  only  be  effected 


when  the  lawa  and  nreoepta  of  the 
oonstituti<m  are  obeyea.  We  care  not 
for  names ;  whatever  may  remain  of 
them,  the  free  eonstttution  renutins 
Bo  longer,  and  the  country  is  under 
an  arbitniry  dictatorship  of  the  worst 
desonptioB.  Could  a  move  eondnsive 
proof  of  it  be  necessary,  than  this  fact 
-~hW/  IA«  meoM  whi^  the  omnnnmiiy 
is  aUowed  t0  emj^,  are  whoUp  «ft» 
amUing  ogaHui  the  despetie  will  qfUe 
ruhrsf 

If,  therefore,  the  "  detested  mea* 
sure"  be  suoomiAiI,  oar  government 
of  cheeks  and  balanoea  wDl  he  in  es* 
sentials  wholly  destroyed.  The  Ga» 
tholics,  with  their  ABti*Chardi,  Anti- 
English  allies,  will  hold  the  House  of 
Cemmens  and  the  Cabinet;  the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  their 
passive  instruments,  and  their  powvr 
will  be  absektew  They  will  m  their 
awn  favour  abolish  law  after  law  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  countiy ,  pxeeiaely 
as  the  present  Ministera  are  now  do» 
ing.  BeUgioua  apostaey  will  be  a* 
provalent  amoDg  pufalie  men,  as  poU.- 
tical  apoetaey  is  at  piesei^  One 
robbery  upon  anothar  will  be  heaped 
on  the  Chuveh— >ono«iwignpon  amo^ 
ther  will  be  heaped  on  the  Protestanti' 
— ^ne  destruction  upon  snother  wiUr 
be  hesped  on  Protestant  rightB,-Hmtilr 
ot  last  the  day  of  long^aaffiving  will 
end  IB  CIVIL  wab^ 

The  conn tsy  haa  beeKeamestly  snd 
meet  pcopeily  in  his  namv  called  on  to 
rally  round  its  Sovereign.  How  nobly, 
in  contempt  o£^e  apostacy  and  oppo« 
sition  of  itsdegenflMta  Ariiiocaoy-^in 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  party,  or  the 
bonds  of  blood  andfriendship^in  pro« 
digality  of  every  kind  of  chivalrous 
sacrifice, — ^it  has  obeyed  the  call,  is  a 
matter  too  well  known  to  need  de* 
scription.  Now  is  the  time,  then,  for 
it.  to  make  a  call,  and  in  its  name  we 
call  on  THE  Sovereign  to  do  his 
nuTY  to  his  Countsy.  Tell  us  not 
of  compulsion,  for  he  can  shake  it 
from  him  in  a  moment!  Let  him 
speak  vrith  the  honest  boldness  and 
lofty  independence  of  the  English 
gentleman,  and  the  swords  will  leap 
from  the  scabbards  which  will  save 
the  constitution !  If  the  call  be  fruit- 
less, let  the  country  to  the  last  pre- 
serve itself  from  the  imputation,  and 
keep  itself  pure  in  the  eyes  of  poste* 
rity  from  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
sharer  in  guilt.  Let  it  not  give  its 
enemies  a  pretext  for  saying  that  the 
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King  -wodld  have  been  faithful^  bnt 
he  was  not  supported  by  the  coun- 
try. If  his  Majesty  will  do  the  deed, 
let  him  at  least  sund  in  history  re- 
specting ity  sketched  by  the  unerring 
pencil  of  severe  truth.  We  therefore 
xccommend  our  countrymen  to  meet 
and  prepare  petitions  to  the  King  while 
the  bill  is  in  progress  through  the 
Upper  House,  and  to  be  particularly 
csKful  to  have  their  petitions  in  rea- 
diness to  be  presented  to  his  Migesty, 
if  need  be,  before  the  Royal  assent 
can,  through  any  scandalous  haste, 
be  obtained.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  leave  this  testimony  to  their  pos- 
terity—ITe  epared  no  eacrifice;  we 
exhausted  effbrie ;  vse  met  and  petu 
turned;  toe  suppiicated  alike  the  Com^ 
mone,  the  Ijords,  and  the  Sovereign ; 
every  thing  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  would  permit,  we  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion  and 
liberties  ;  and  if  we  at  last  submitted 
toour  despotic  rulers,  it  was  bbcause 

WE  COULD  NOT  RESIST  THEM  FAR- 
THER WITHOUT  BATHfNO  OUR  WOR- 
SBIFFBn  COUNTRY  IN  THE  BLOOD  OE 
*1T8  OWN  CHILDREN. 

Shall  we  conclude  without  a  word 
to  the  Duke  of  Welltngtdn  ?  No.  We 
ask  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  what  part 
of  the  community  it  was  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  in  th£  Pe- 
ninsula, defended  his  fame  from  his 
slanderers — which  bled  at  every  pore 
in  his  battles^-which  was  as  prodigal 
of  its  treasure  as  of  its  blood  to  give 
him  the  means  of  victory—which,  by 
its  lavish  sacrifices  and  dauntless  he- 
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roism.  Carried  him  bn  from  triumph 
to  triumph  over  his  foreign  enemies, 
and  crusned  his  domestic  ones  at  the 
same  moment— and  which,  after  hal- 
ving thus  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  military  fame,  extracted 
from  its  impoverished  resources  and 
privations  wherewith  to  cover  him 
with  Wealth  and  dignities  ?  We  ask 
him,  what  part  of  tne  community  it 
was  which,  when  he  fell  from  office 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministry,  rallied  round  him,  removed 
the  foul  calumny  from  his  honour, 
dispersed  his  foes,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  ?  And  we  ask 
him,  what  part  of  the  community  it 
is  which  he  has  betrayed  and  ensla- 
ved ;— which  finds  in  him  the  viola- 
tor of  its  rights,  and  the  traitorous 
destroyer  of  its  cause?  They  are  one 
AND  THE  SAME !  We  Bsk  the  Hero 
of  Waterloo,  what  country  that  was' 
which,  by  its  bdundless  confidence, 
sacrifices-,  and  generosity,  raised  him 
from  the  untitled  Arthur  Wellesley, 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prime 
Minister  he  is?  And  we  ask  him, 
what  country  that  is,  of  which  he 
is  mutilating  the  constitution,  doing 
violence  to  the  religion,  despising  the 
prayers,  and  tramplincupon  the  rights 
and  privileges  by  such  t)  ranny  as  the 
present  generation  never  witnessed  ? 

ThBT  are  one  AND  THE  SAME.    Kc- 

ver  did  human  ingratitude  reach  its 
overfiow  until  this  moment !  S]^ak 
of  *'  a  soldier's  honour !"  No,  no— 
that  is  a  thing  never  to  be  mentioned 
again  for  ever ! 


iQortetf  3mbi;o{Sfanae« 

Ko.  XLII. 

XPH  A'EN  ZTMnOZin  KTAIKXIN  nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KHTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

r. 

PHOC.  «p  AA. 

^Thi9  is  a  dUtieh  by  wUe  M  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Qrtek  in  no  eilly  daye  ; 
Meaning,  "'Tia  right  for  qooi>  winkbibbino  ^boplb. 
Not  to  let  thb  jug  pacb  rou^id  the  board  ukr  a  cru?lei 
But  gaily  to  cbat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  exceiient  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tie-^ 
And  o  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  iVoc(eff.]] 

C.  N«  ap,  Ambr.    « 

SCEKB  L 

SezvE^T^e  Snuygery.-^THme^Eight  (/Cloi^.'^The  Union^Table,  wUh  Tea 
and  C^te-Pote,  and  the  ODoherty  China- eet^Cold  Round^Piee-^Oyetere 
— Biaizare^  Pickled  Salmon,  ^c.  S^c.  S^c.  A  How-  Towdie  whirling  be/ore  the 
fire  over  a  large  batin  of  mnehed  Poiatoee,  The  Boiler  on*.  A  Baehdor'e 
Kitchen  on  the  email  OvaL    A  Dumb  Waiter  at  each  end  of  the  Union^ 

North-^hbphird. 

shepherd.  •  • 

This  I  ob'  comlbrt,  sir.  Every  thing  wiifain  oursell-^nte  need  to  ring  r 
bell  the  leeveleng  night*— nte  openin'  0'  cheeping  DBeshottin'  o'  cle^in'  doork 
— nee  tninpin'  o*  waiters  across  the  carpet  wi'  creakin'  shoon-Hir  stamblin', 
clumsy  coofs — to  the  great  spillin'  0'  gravy«^but  a'  things,  eatable  and  un« 
eatable,  either  hushed  into  a  oozy  calm,  or— — 

north. 
Now  light,  James,  the  lamp  of  the  Bachelor's  Kitchen  with  Tickler's  catd, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  minus  five  minutes,  you  shall  scent  and  see  such 
steaks ! 

shepherd. 
OnW  look  at  the  towdy,  sir,  how  she  swings  sae  granly  roun'  hj  my  garters, 
after  the  fashion  0'  a  planet.  It's  a  beautiful  example  o'  centrifugal  attrac« 
tion.  See  till  the  fat  dreep-dreepin'  intil  the  ashet  o'  mashed  potawtoes,  oili- 
fying  the  crusted  brown  mtil  a  mair  delicious  richness  o'  mixed  vegetable 
and  animal  maiter !  As  she  swings  slowly  twirling  roun',  I  really  canna  say, 
sir,  for  I  dinna  ken,  whether  baney  back  or  fleshy  briest  be  the  maist  tempt* 
in' !  Sappy  baith ! 

NORTH. 

Right,  James«-ba6te  her— baste  her— don't  spare  the  flour.  Nothing  telle 
like  the  dredge^  box. 

shepherd. 
You're  a  capital  man- cook,  sir. 

NORTH. 

For  plain  roast  and  boil.  I  yield  to  no  mortal  man.  Nor  am  I  inconsider- 
able shakes  at  stews.  What  a  beantifbl  blue  magical  light  glimmers  from 
that  wonder-working  larop^  beneath  whose  necromancy  vou  nlready  hear  the 
sweet  low  bubble  and  squeak  of  the  naturing  steak .'  Off  with  the  lid, 
James. 

{The  Sheprbbd  dqfe  the  lid  of  the  Bachelor'e  Kilf^ten.) 


8UKPHBRI). 

What  a  pabblin' !  A'  botching  like  tbe  sea  in  a  squall,  or  a  jNitfu'  o'  boil* 
in'  parritch !  Wbat  a  sweet  savoar !  Is 't  na  like  boneysackle,  sir,  or  sweet- 
brier,  or  broom,  or  wkttM,  or  thyme,  or  rosea,  or  carnations  ?  Or  rather  like 
the  scent  o'  these  a*  conglomerated  thegither  in  the  dewy  momin'  air,  whoi, 
as  sane  as  you  open  the  window,  the  haill  iMuse  is  overflowing  wi'  fragrance, 
and  a  body  s  amaist  sick  wi'  the  sweet,  warm,  thick  air,  that  slowly  wins  ita 
way,  like  palpaUe  balm«  arm  in  arm  wi'  the  lieht  that  wnkesa  the  j^ow- 
billed  Uadcburd  '    •  • 


kbird  in  her  nett  anang  the  ooMage  ertefes^  orie-«peiia  the  wateh- 
ful  een  o'  her  neighbour,  the  bonny  spotted  mavis!  Let's  preet. 

(Shephibd  tMtei.) 

NOaTH. 

Ay — I  could  have  told  you  so.  Raah  man,  to  swallow  liquid  and  solid  fire ! 
But  no  more  spluttering.    Cool  yowr  tongue  with  a  caulker. 

sREPHBan. 
That  lamp's  no  eanny.    It  intensifiea  hetoeaa  imil  an  atrocity  abone  natur. 
Is  the  flkin  fiyped  aff  my  tongue,  sir? 

«  (Sbspbiad  $k0w$  Umgue.) 

NOBTH. 

Let  me  put  on  my  spectadei.  A  siigfat  inelpieBt  iofl«mmati«D  mot  worth 
mentioning. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  houp  an  incipient  inflammation's  no  a  dangerous  sort  ? 

NO&TH. 

Is  thai  indeed  the  tongve,.  my  dear  James,  that  trills  so  sweedy  and  ao 
■imply  those  wild  Doric  strains?  Hew  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  red  J  Joat 
like  a  rag  of  scarlet.  No  seurf— say  father  no  haie  around  the  lambent  light 
A  rod  of  fire— an  arrow  of  flame.  A  toogueof  ten  theusaad^  propheiyiBgan 
eagle  or  raven-life. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  like,  sir,  to  keep  a  god*  tongue  in  my  bead,  ever  since  I  wrote  the 
Chaldee  mannyscripp. 

r  Hnmph !«- No  move  infallibk  mark  of  a  man  of  genhtf^  James,  than  the 
shape  of  hb  tongue.  It  ia  unifbrmiy  long,  «o  that  he  can  shtot  it  o«t»  wUh  te 
easy  graee,  to  the  tip  of  hla  note. 

SHB7HBED. 

This  way? 

NORTH* 

Preeisdy  so.  Fine  all  round  the  edge,  from  root  to  tip— underneath  vary 
wrinous-Hrarfacein  oobnr  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  a  crimson  curtain  shining 
in  setting  sunlight.    But  the  tip— James— the  tip— 

SHEPRBED. 

Ltka  that  o'  the  serpent's  that  deceived  Eve,  sir— emrlin'  up  and  down  like 
the  musical  leaf  o'  some  magical  tree 

'  NORTH 

It  ia  amiigukr  fact  with  regard  to  the  tongue,  that  if  you  cutoff  the  half  ol 
it,  tbe  proprietor  of  the  contingent  remainder  can  only  nmmble-*bat  eul  it  oiF 
wholly,  and  he  i^eaks  fully  better  than  before 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  bang'd  lee. 

NORTH. 

As  true  a  word  as  ever  I  spoke,  James. 

SRXPBBBD. 

Perhaps  it  may,  sir,  but  it's  a  bang'd  lee,  nevertheless. 

NORTH. 

Dish  the  steaks,  my  dear  James,  and  I  shall  out  down  thehow-towdie. 

(North  and  the  Shepherj>  /umish  np  Me  Ambroiial  tabiei,  and 
iii  down- to  aeriwu  dewuring») 

N»RTH« 

Now,  James,  acknowledge  it— don't  you  admire  a  miscellaneous  meal  ? 

ABtPnBRD. 

I  do.    Breakfaat,  noony,  denner,  four-houn,  and  sooper,  a'  in  ane.    A  ma* 


terial  emblem  o'  that  tpiritual  rabslanee,  Blackwood's  Ma^jasfne  I  Can  it  poi- 
■ibly  bej  iirj  that  wo  are  twa  glattons  ? 

KOttTH. 

Gluttons  we  moat  aamiredly  are  not ;  but  each  of  us  u  a  man  of  good  appe« 
tite.    What  is  gluttony  } 

saiFBiai). 
Some  mair  stakes^  sir  ? 

KOftTR. 

Very  few,  my  dear  James,  yery  few. 

BHIPHIRI). 

What's  gluttony  ? 

KPBTH. 

Someeg^? 

•HIPHEKD* 

Ae  spoonfa'.  What  a  kyer  she  wad  hae  been !  0  but  she's  a  prolific  crea- 
tur,  Mr  North,  your  how-towdie  I  It's  necessary  to  kill  heaps  o'  yearocks, 
or  Uie  haill  kintra  wud  be  a-cackle  frae  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  St  Michael's- 
Ifount. 

KOaTH. 

'  Sometimes  I  eat  merely  as  an  amusement  or  pastime— sometimes  for  recre- 
ation of  my  animal  spirits — sometimes  on  the  philosophical  principle  of  sus« 
tenance— sometimes  for  the  mere  sensual,  but  scarcely  sinful,  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing, or,  in  common  language,  gormandizing— and  occasionaUy,  once  a*month 
or  so,  for  all  these  several  purposes  uniteJ,  as  at  this  present  blessed  moment; 
to  ft  fe#  flakes,  my  dear  Shepherd,  of  that  Westmoreland  ham— lay  the  knife 
on  it,  and  its  own  weight  will  sink  it  down  through  the  soit  sweet  sappiness 
of  fat  and  lean,  undistinguiahably  blended  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
4mt  of  all  ai^t  incomparably  more  beautifuL 

8HEPHXAU. 

As  for  me,  I  care  nae  mair  about  what  I  eat,  than  I  do  what  kind  o'  bed 
I  sleep  upon,  sir.  I  hate  ony  thii^  atinkin'  or  mooldy  nt  board-MV  ony  thing 
damp  or  musty  in  bed.  But  let  the  TiTres  be  but  fresh  and  iriiolcaomo-  and 
if  it^  but  scones  and  milk,  I  shut  my  een,  say  a  grace,  fa'  to,  and  am  thank- 
fa'  ;'-]et  the  bed  be  dry,  and  whether  saft  or  hard,  feathers,  hair,  cafP,  straw, 
or  heather,  I'm  tet  in  ten  ndnntea,  and  my  aowl  waTeiin'  awa  like  a  butterfly 
intil  the  land  o'  dreams. 

NOftTH. 

Not  a  more  abstemious  man  than  old  Kit  North  inhiaM^eaty^s  dominions, 
on  which  the  F*in  never  seta.    I  lunre  the  moat  accommodating  of  palates. 

SHMPBMItD. 

Yea— it's  an  LniTeraal  genius.  I  ken  uaetbing  Uke  it,  sir,  but  your  stam- 
mack.—''  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen  1"  Had  ye  never  the  colic  ? 

KOATR. 

Never,  James,  never.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  Crimea^ 
but  never  of  a  capital  crime,— never  of  colic 

BHIPHEED. 

There's  muckle  confusion  o'  ideas  in  the  brains  of  the  blockheads  who  ao« 
cnae  na  o'  gluttony,  Mr  Norths  Gluttonv  may  be  defined  *'  an  immoral  and 
unintelleetual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o  man  to  his  gustative  natur."  I  do* 
fy  a  brute  animal  to  be  a  glutton.  A  swine's  no  a  guitton.  Nae  oretur  but 
man  can  be  a  glutton.    A  the  rest  are  prevented  by  the  deflniticm. 

irOBVB. 

Is  there  any  teatof  gluttony,  James? 

BHEFMBRD. 

Watch  twa  man  eatin'.  As  langfs  there'a  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smiiin'  on 
their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their  een, — as  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at  you, 
and  round  about  the  table,  attendin'  to  or  joinin  in  the  tauk,  or  the  speakin' 
eawm,— aa  lang'a  they  ewm  noo  an'  than  lay  doon  their  knife  and  fork,  to 
ca'  for  yill,  or  aak  a  young  leddy  to  tak  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote,— «s  lang^s 
they  keep  frequently  ca'in  on  the  acrvant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate,— as 
lang's  they  glower  on  the  framed  picture  or  prents  on  the  wa',  and  keep 
askin'  if  the  tane's  originals  and  the  tither  proofs,— as  lang's  they  offer  to 
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carve  the  tongue,  or  turkey — depend  on't  they're  no  in  a  stale  o'  glattony^  bat 
are  devourin'  their  soup,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  like  men  and  Christians.  But 
as  sune's  their  chin  gets  creeshy— :tbeir  cheeks  lank,  sallow,  and  dunk-ddnky 
—their  nostrils  wide — their  een  fixed — their  faces  close  to  their  trencher — and 
themsells  durabies^then  you  may  see  a  specimen  "  o'  the  immoral  and  upin- 
tellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  mai^  to  his  gustative  natur ;"  then  is  the 
fast,  foul,  fat  feeder  a  glutton,  the  maist  disgustfuest  cretur  that  sits— «ucl 
far  aneath  the  level  o'  them  that  feed,  on  a'  fowers,  out  o'  trochs  on  garbage. 

NORTH, 

Sensuality  is  the  most  schockipg  of  all  sips,  and  its  name  is  Legion. 

SHSFHCRS. 

Ay,  there  may  be  as  muckle  gluttony,  on  sowens  as  on  turtle  soup.  A 
ploughman  may  be  as  greedy  and  as  gutsy  as  an  alderman.  The  sin  lies  pot 
10  the  sense  but  in  the  sowL    Sir--a  red> herring  ? 

KO&TU. 

Thank  ye>  James.  .    . 

SHEPHER]}. 

Are  you  drinkin'  coffee  ?— Let  me  toast  you  a  shave  o'  breads  and  butter  it 
for  you  on  baith  sides,  fiir  ? 

(TAe  Shefhbed  kmeli  <m  the  Tiger,  and  stretdUa  out  the  Trkknt 
to  Fuhan.) 

NORTH. 

Heaven  will  reward  ye,  James,  for  your  piety  to  the  old  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  think,  sir,  that  I  care  about  your  last  wuU  and  testament  I'm  nae 
legacy- hunter— nae  Post-obit,    fiut  hae  ye  added  the  codicil  ? 

NORTH. 

The  man  who  has  not  made  his  will  at  forty  is  worse  than  a -fool— almost 
a  knave. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  nae  better  test  o'  wisdom— wisdom  in  its  highest  sense— than  a  Just 
last  wull  and  testameut.  It  blesseth  generations  yet  unborn.  It  guardeth  and 
strengtheneth  domestic  peace — and  roaketh  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  Being  dead,  the  wise  testator  yet  liveth — ^his  spirit  abideth  invisible^ 
but  Mi  ower  the  roof- tree,  and  delighteth,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  thanka« 
giving  Psalm. 

NORTH. 

One  would  think  it  were  easy  to  act  well  in  that  matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

One  would  think  it  were  easy  to  act  weel,  sir,  in  a'  matters.  Yet  hoo  dif- 
ficult !  The  sowl  seems,  somehow  or  ither,  to  lose  her  simplicity ;  and  instead 
o'  lookin'  wi'  her  twa  natural  een  straucht  forrits  alang  the  great,  wide,  smooth 
royal  road  o'  truth  and  integrity,  to  keep  resUessly  glourin  round  and  round 
about  wi'  a  thousan'  artificial  ogles  upon  a'  the  cross  and  by-paths  leodin'  nae 
single  body  kens  whither,  unless  it  be  into  brakes,  and  thickets,  and  qiugmires, 
and  wildernesses  o'  moss — where  ane  may  wander  wearily  and  drearily  up  and 
doun  for  years,  and  never  recover  the  richt  road  again,  till  death  touches  him  on 
the  shouiher,  and  doon  he  fa's  amang  them  that  were,  Icavin'  a'  that  lucked  up 
to  him  for  his  cfiecks  in  doubt  and  ^'smay  and  desolation,  wi'  sore  and  bitter 
hearts,  uncertain  whether  to  gie  vent  to  their  feelings  in  blessings  or  in  curses, 
in  execratipn  or  prayer* 

NORTH. 

Of  all  the  vices  of  old  age,  may  gracious  Heaven,  my  dearest  James,  for  ever 
shield  me  from  avarice ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  fear  o'  that  There's  either  just  ae  enjoyment  o'  siller,  or  five  hunder 
thousan'  million.  The  rich  maun  either  spend  it  thick  and  fast,  as  a  nightin- 
gale scatters  her  notes  on  the  happy  au:— or  sit  upon  his  guineas,  like  a 
clockin'  hen  on  a  heap  o'  yellow  addled  eggs  amang  the  nettles. 

NORTH. 

Picturesquely  trae. 
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SHSPHEBD. 

Oh^  sir !  what  delicht  to  a  wise  rich  maa  ia  being  lavish^n  being  prodi* 
gal!  For  thae  twa  words  only  carry  blame  alang  wi'  them  according  to 
the  character  o'  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  Wha  mair  lavish — wha  mair  pro* 
digal  than  the  Sun  ?  Yet  let  him  shower  his  beams  for  ever  and  ever  all  ower 
the  Planetary  System,  frae  Venus  wi'  her  cestua  to  Saturn  wi'  his  ring,  and 
nane  the  poorer,  either  in  licht  or  in  heat,  is  he — and  nane  the  poorer  will  he 
ever  be,  till  the  Hand  that  hung  him  on  high  shall  cut  the  golden  cord  by 
which  he  liveth  in  the  sky,  and  he  falls,  his  duty  done,  into  the  bosom  of 
Chaos  and  Old  Night ! 

KOaTR. 

My  dear  Sh^herd  I 

SHEPHBAD. 

But  the  Sun  he  shineth  wi'  unborrowed  licht.  There's  the  bonnie  Moon,  God 
Uess  her  mildest  face,  that  loveth  still  to  cheer  the  pensive  nicht  wi'  a  lustre 
lent  her  by  the  joyful  day — ^to  give  to  earth  a'  she  receives  frae  heaven.  Pulr, 
senseless,  ungratefu'  creturs  we  I  Eyeing  her  frae  our  ain  narrow  vales,  we 
ca'  her  changefu'  and  inconstant !  fiut  is  na  she,  sweet  satellite,  for  ever  jour« 
neying  on  her  gracious  round,  and  why  will  we  grudge  her  smiles  to  them 
far  frae  us,  seein'  we  are  a'  children  o'  ae  Maker,  and,  according  to  his  per- 
fect laws,  a'  partakers  in  the  same  impartial  bounty  ?— Here's  a  nice  brown 
shave  for  you,  sir. 

'  {TheSuzrHESLD  rises  from  his  knees  on  the  rug — takes  the  bread  from  the 
prongs  of  the  Trident,  and  fresh  butters  U  on  both  sides  for  Mr  NoaTH, 
who  receives  it  with  a  benign  bow. ) 

NORTH. 

Uncommonly  yellow  this  butter,  James,  for  the  season.  The  grass  must 
be  growing—— 

SHBFHIRB* 

Ay,  you  may  hear't  growin'.  What  years  for  vegetation  the  last  beautifu' 
and  glorious  Three  !  The  ongoings  o'  natur  are  in  the  lang  run  regular  and 
steady ;— but  noo  and  then  tlie  michty  mother  seems  to  obey  some  uncon« 
troUable  impulse,  far  within  her  fair  large  bosom,  and  "  wantons  as  in  her 
prime,"  outdoing  her  very  self  in  beneficence  to  earth,  and  that  mysterious 
concave  we  ca'*  heaven. 

NORTH. 

In  spite  of  gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  corns,  and  chilblains,  into  the  Fo« 
rest  shall  I  wend  my  way,  James,  before  midsummer. 

SHSrHERD. 

And  young  and  auld  will  be  but  ower  happy  to  see  you,  sir,  frae  the  lancly 
Douglas  Tower  to  those  o'  Newark.  Would  ye  believ't,  an  auld  ash  stulHon 
in  the  garden  hedge  pf  Mount  Benger  shot  out  six  scions  last  year,  the  langest 
o'  them  nine,  and  the  shortest  seven  feet  lang  ?  Thi^t  was  growin'  for  yon, 
sir. 

NORTH. 

There  has  been  much  planting  of  trees  lately  in  the  Forest,  James  ? 

8HBFHRRD. 

To  my  taste,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  ower  muckle^-especially  o*  nurses. 

NORTH. 

Nurses !  wet  or  dry  nurses,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith.  Liarches  and  Scotch  firs ;  or  you  may  ca'  them  schoolmasters,  that 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Bat  thinnins  in  the  Forest  never  can 
pay,  I  suspeck ;  and  except  on  bleaky  knows,  the  hard- wood  wad  grow  bet« 
ter,  in  my  opinion,  left  to  themsells,  without  either  nurses  or  schoolmasters. 
The  nurses  are  apt  to  overlay  their  weans,  and  the  schoolmasters  to  forget, 
or  what's  waur,  to  flog  their  pupils;  and  thus  the  rising  is  a  stunted  genera* 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Forty-five  jears  ago,  my  dear  James,  when  you  were  too  ;jroung  to  remem- 
ber much,  I  loved  the  Forest  for  its  so^tary  single  trees,  ancient  vew  or  syca- 
more, black  in  the  distance,  but  when  near  how  gloriously  green !  Tall,  deli- 

Vou  XXV.  3  E 
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cately-feathered  uh^  whose  limbs  men  still  Tzsible  in  latest  summer's  kaf- 
inesB— birchj  in  early  spring,  weeping  and  whispering  in  its  pensiTe  happfaieaa 
by  the  perpemal  din  of  its  own  watarfall«-<Mk,  yellow  in  the  sons  of 


SHKPHEBD. 

''  The  grace  of  forest  wood  decayed. 
And  pastoral  melandioly  I" 

KORTH* 

What  lordy  fines !  Who  writes  like  Wordsworth  1 

SHEFHSRJ). 

Tuts !  Me  ower  young  to  remember  muckle  fourty*flye  years  ago !  You're 
speakin'  havers.  I  was  then  twal — and  I  remember  every  thing  I  «ver  heard 
or  saw  sin'  I  was  three  year  auld*  I  reoolleck  the  momin'  I  was  pitten  intil 
breeks  as  distinckly  as  if  it  were  this  verra  day.  They  hurt  me  sair  atween 
the  fork  and  the  inside  0'  the  knee»— but  oh !  I  was  a  prood  man— «nd  the 
lamb  that  I  chased  all  the  way  frae  my  father's  hut  to  Ettrick  Masse,  lonnd 
about  the  kirk,  till  I  caught  it  on  a  gowany  grave,  and  lay  doon  wi't  in  mj 
arms  on  the  sunny  heap,  had  nae  need  to  be  ashamed  o'  itsel',  for  I  hunted  it 
like  a  coUev— although,  when  I  grupped  it  at  last,  I  held  it  to  my  beatin'  bo- 
som as  tenderly  as  ever  I  hae  since  done  wee  Jamie,  when  pitten  the  dear 
cretur  intil  the  crib  diat  stauns  at  the  side  o'  his  mother's  bed,  after  e'eniu' 
prayers. 

KORTR. 


^  ^  ^ ^ (iyiDg 

light  that  borders  the  edge  of  the  oblivion  of  infancy— have  been  lately  be« 
coming  more  intensely  distinct—so  that  often  the  past  is  with  me  as  it  were  the 
present— and  the  sad  grey-haired  ancient  is  again  a  blest  golden-headed  boy, 
singing  a  chorus  with  the  breeaes,  the  birdf^  and  the  streams.  Alaa !  and 
alack  a  day ! 

SHIPRBRD. 

'Tis  only  cae  that  we  ever  renew  our  youth.  Ofa,  sir  I  I  hlnw  fonotten 
the  colour  0'  the  plumage  o'  ae  single  dove  that  ever  sat  cooin'  of  old  on  the 
growin'  turf-riggin'  o'  my  father's  hut !  Ae  great  muckle,  big,  beantifu'  aoe 
in  particular,  blue  as  if  it  had  droptdown  frae  the  sky— -I  see  the  noo,  a'  neck 
and  bosom,  cooin'  and  cooin'  deep  as  distant  thunder,  round  and  round  his 
mate,  wha  was  whiter  than  the  white  sea-faem,  makin'  love  to  the  snawy 
creture— wha  cowered  doon  in  fear  afore  her  imperious  and  impassioned  lord 
—yet  in  love  stronger  than  fear— shewing  boo  in  a'  leeving  natur  paiabns 
seemingly  the  maist  remote  frae  ane  anither,  coalesce  into  mysterious  union 
by  means  0'  ae  pervading  and  interfusing  speerit,  that  quickens  the  pulses  0' 
that  inscrutable  secret— life ! 

lYORTH 

All  linneU  have  died,  James— that  race  of  loveliest  lilters  is  extinct, 

SHBPRBRD. 

No  thae.  Broom  and  bracken  are  tenanted  by  the  glad,  meek  creturs  still- 
but  the  chords  o'  music  in  our  hearts  are  sair  unstruoj^-^he  harp  o'  our  heart 
has  lost  its  melody.  But  come  out  to  the  Forest,  my  dear,  my  honoured  sir 
and  fear  not  then  when  we  twa  are  walking  thegither  wichont  neakin'  amone 

the  hills,  you  ^ 

*'  Will  feel  the  airs  Uiat  from  them  Uowj 
A  momentary  blias  bestow," 

and  the  wild,  uncertain,  waverin'  music  o'  the  £o]ian  baip  that  natur  ^ys 
upon  in  the  sditude,  will  again  echo  far  far  awa'  amang  the  recesses  o'  your 
heart,  and  the  linty  will  sing  as  sweetly  as  ever  frae  amang  the  blossoms  o' 
the  milk- white  thorn.  Or,  if  you  canna  be  brocht  to  feel  sae,  you'll  hae  but 
to  look  in  my  wee  Jamie's  face,  and  his  glistening  een  will  oonvince  you  that 
Scotu  8  nightingak  still  singeth  as  sweetly  as  of  yoie  1— But  let  us  sit  into  the 
fire,  sur. 
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NOBTH. 

Thank  joxlj  Shepherd — thank  you^  James. 

SRsPHBBDy    {wheeHng  hU  father'i  chair  to 
ike  inglO'  cofrm;  and  Hngin^  (he  fohUe.) 

"  There's  CmiSTOPHia  Nobth^  that  woks  ik  ton  olek^ 
He's  the  iino  o'  gube  fallows^  and  wale  o'  auld  men  !" 

nobtb. 
I  cannot  bear,  James,  to  receive  such  attention  paid  to  my  bodily  weakness 
— *I  had  almost  said,  my  decrspitnde*— by  any  living  soul  but  youzaelf.— How 
is  that,  my  dear  Shepherd? 

SHEPHI&n. 

Because  I  treat  yoa  wi'  tenderness,  bnt  no  wi'  pity— wi*  sympathy,  bat  no 
wi'  compusaon— 

NOBTR. 

My  dear  James,  ye  must  give  ns  a  book  on  synonymea.  What  delicacy  of 
distinction  I 

SHIPHEBD. 

I  suspeck,  sir,  that  mother  wut  and  mother  fedin'  hae  mair  to  do  wi'  the 
truth  o'  meUphysical  etymology  and  grammar,  than  either  lair  or  labour. 
Koi  the  meanm ,  by  self  experience,  o'  a'  the  nicest  shades  o'  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  devil  the  fears  out  you'll  ken  the  meanin's  o'  the  nicest  ahades 
o'  sylkbles  and  words. 

NOBTR. 

Good,  James.  Language  flows  from  two  great  souroes-^the  head  and  the 
heart.    Each  feeds  ten  thousand  rills 

SHEPHEBD. 

Reflectm'  diflferent  imagery— but  no  sac  very  difibrent  either— for— yon 

NOBTH. 

I  see  nothing,  James,  little  or  nothing,  till  yoa  blow  away  the  intervening 
mist  by  the  breath  of  genius,  and  then  the  whole  world  outshines,  Kke  a 
panorama  with  a  central  sun. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Ah  ]  6U-,  you  had  seen  the  hale  world  afore  ever  I  kent  you— a  perfect  wan- 
dering Ulysses. 

NOBTH. 

Yes,  James,  I  have  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  intersected  it  through 
all  its  zones,  and,  by  Jupiter,  there  is  not  a  climate  comparable  to  that  of 
Scotland. 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  believ't.  Blessed  be  Providence,  for  having  saved  by  life  frae  the  cajtse 
o*  a  stagnant  sky— a  monotonous  heaven.  On  flat  land,  and  aneath  an  ever 
blue  lift,  I  should  sune  hae  been  a  perfeck  idiwit 

NOBTH. 

What  a  comical  chap,  James,  you  would  have  been,  had  you  been  bom  a 
negro! 

SHEPHEBD.  . 

Aye — ^I  think  I  see  you,  sir,  wi'  great  big  blubber  lips,  a  mouthfu'  o'  muckle 
white  horse's  teeth,  and  a  head  o' hair  like  the  woo  atween  a  ram's  horns  when 
he's  grown  ancient  amang  the  monntuns.  What  Desdemona  could  hae  stood 
ofut  against  ric  an  Othello  ? 

NOBTH. 

Are  negroes,  gentlemen,  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Nae  politics  the  nicht— nae  politics.  I'm  sick  o'  politics..  I^t's  speak  about 
the  weather.    This  has  been  a  flne  day,  sirs. 

NOBTR. 

A  first- rate  day,  indeed,  James.  Commend  me  to  a  day  who  does  not  stand 
shilly-shallying  during  the  whole  morning  and  forenoon,  with  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  or  biting  his  nails,  and  Scratching  his  head,  unable  to  make 
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up  his  mind  in  what  fancy  character  he  is  to  appear  from  meridian  to  snnaet— 
hut  who— • 

SHEPnEED. 

Breaks  out  o'  the  arms  o'  the  dark-haired  hricht-eed  nicht,  wi'  the  power 
and  pomp  o'  a  Titan,  and  frightenin'  that  hit  pair  timid  lassie  the  Dawn  out 
o'  her  seven  senses,  in  thunder  and  lightning  a'  at  ance  storms  the  sky,  till 
creation  is  drenched  in  flood,  bathed  in  fire,  and  rocked  by  earthquake.  Thai's 
the  day  for  a  poet^  sirs — that's  a  pictur  for  the  ee,  and  that's  music  for  the 
lug  o*  imagination,  sirs,  till  ane's  verra  speerit  cums  to  creawte  the  war  it 
trummles  at,  and  to  be  composed  o'  the  self-same  yelements,  gloomin'  and 
hoomin',  blackenin'  and  hrichtenin',  pourin'  and  roarin',  and  awsomely  coii« 
fusin'  and  confoundin'  heaven  and  earth,  and  this  life  and  the  life  that  is  to 
come,  and  a'  the  passions  that  loup  up  at  sichts  and  souns,  joy,  hope,  fear, 
terror,  exultation,  and  that  mysterious  up-risin'  and  down  fa'  in  o'  our  mortal 
hearts  connected  some  hoo  or  ither  wi'  the  fiecin  duds,  and  the  tossin  trees. 


^     ,     r^ion 

man's  entailed  inheritance— the  grave ! 

NOETH. 

James,  you  are  very  pale — very  white  about  the  gills— are  you  well  enough  ? 
Turn  up  your  little  finger.  Pale !  nay,  now  they  are  more  of  the  colour  <^ 
my  liat — as  if 

**  In  the  scowl  of  heaven,  his  face 
Grew  black  as. he  was  speaking." 

The  shadow  of  the  thunder- cloud  threatening  the  eyes  of  his  imagination,  haa 
absolutely  darkened  his  face  of  day.    He  seems  at  a  funeral,  James ! 

SHEPHEEO. 

Whare's  the  moral  ?  What's  the  use  of  thunder,  except  in  a  free  country  ? 
There's  nae  grandeur  in  the  terror  o'  slaves  flingin'  themsells  doon  on  ^eir 
faces  amang  the  sugar-canes,  in  a  tomawdo.  But  the  low  quick  beatin'  at  the 
heart  o'  a  freeman,  a  hauld-faced  son  o'  liberty,  when  simultawneous  flash  and 
crash  rends  Natur  to  her  core,  why  that  flutter,  sir,  that  does  homage  to  a 
Power  aboon  us,  exalu  the  dreadful  magnificence  o'  the  instruments  that 
Power  employs  to  subjugate  our  sowls  to  his  sway,  and  makes  thunder  and 
Uchtnin',  in  sic  a  country  as  England  and  Scotland,  sublime. 

KOETH* 

The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to  he,  James,  that  when  it  thun* 
ders  you  funk, 

SHEFHEED. 

YeS|  sir,  thunder  frightens  me  into  my  senses. 

NOETH. 

Well  said,  James— well  said. 

.     SHEFHEEI). 

Heaven  forgive  me— but  ten  out  o'  the  eighteen  wakin'  hours,  I  am  an 
atheist. 

NOETH. 

And  I. 

SHEPHBEB. 

And  a'  men.  Puir,  pitifu',  ungratefu',  and  meesarable  wretches  that  we  are 
— waur  than  worms.  An  atheist's  a  godless  man.  Sweep  a'  thoughts  o'  his 
Maker  out  o'  ony  man's  heart— and  what  better  ia  he,  as  lang's  the  floor  o'  his 
being  continues  hare,  than  an  atheist  ? 

NOETH. 

Little  better  indeed. 

SHEPHEaD. 

I  envy— I  honour— I  venerate— I  love— I  bless  the  man,  who,  like  the  pa* 
triarchs  of  old,  e'er  sin  drowned  the  world,  ever  walks  with  God. 

NORTH. 

James,  here  we  must  not  get  too  solemn— — 
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BHEFHEU). 

That's  true ;  and  let  me  hope  that  I'm  no  sae  forsetfii'  as  I  fear.  In  this 
season  o'  the  year«  especially  when  the  flowers  are  a  seen  again  in  lanchin' 
flocks  ower  the  braes,  like  children  retumin'  to  school  after  a  Tans  snaw,  I  can 
wi'  tmth  avoo,  that  the  sicht  o'  a  primrose  is  to  me  like  the  souir  o'  a  prayer, 
and  that  I  seldom  walk  alone  by  mysell  for  half  a  mile,  without  thocnts  sae 
calm  and  sae  serene,  and  sae  humble  and  sae  gratefu',  that  I  houp  I'm  no  de« 
ceiyin'  mysell  noo  when  I  venture  to  ca'  them — ^religions. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  you  are  not  self-deceiyed—- Poetry  melts  into  Religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  Rdigion,''sir ;  for  what  is  Religion  but  a  clear—often  a  sudden— insicht^ 
accompanied  wi'  emotion,  into  the  dependence  o'  a'  beauty  and  a'  glory  on  the 
Divine  Mind  ?  A  wee  bit  dew-wat  gowany,  as  it  maks  a  scarcely  perceptible 
aound  and  stir,  which  it  often  does,  amang  the  grass  that  loves  to  shelter  but 
not  hide  the  bonnie  earth-bom  star,  glintid'  up  sae  kindly  wi'  its  face  into 
nine,  while  by  good  fortune  my  feet  touched  it  not,  has  hundreds  o'  times 
afibcted  me  as  profoundly  as  ever  did  the  Sun  himsell  setting  in  a'  his  glory- 
as  profoundly— and,  oh !  far  mair  tenderly,  for  a  thing  that  grows  and  grows, 
and  becomes  every  hour  mair  and  mair  beautifu',  and  Uien  hangs  fixed  for  a 
season  in  the  perfection  o'  its  lovely  delicht,  and  then— wae  is  me — begins  to 
be  a  little  dim— and  then  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed— 
in  very  truth,  there's  nae  denyin't — fading — ^fading — faded — gone— dead- 
buried — ^Oh  I  sir,  sic  an  existence  as  that  has  an  overwhelmin'  analogy  to  our 
ain  life— and  that  I  hae  felt— nor  doubt  I  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  hae  felt  it  too 
— when  on  some  saft,  sweet,  silent  incense-breathing  morning  o'  spring — far 
awa',  perhaps,  frae  the  smoke  o'  ony  human  dwellin',  and  walkiu'  ye  cared 
na,  kent  na  whither— sae  early  that  the  ground-bees  were  but  beginnin'  to 
hum  out  o'  their  bikes — when,  I  say,  some  flower  suddenly  attracted  the  licht 
within  your  ee,  wi'  a  power  like  that  o'  the  loadstone,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  commonest  o'  the  flowers  that  beautify  the  braes  o'  Scotland— only,  as  I 
said,  a  bit  ordinary  gowan— yet,  what  a  sudden  rush  o'  thochls  and  feelings 
overflowed  your  soul  at  the  simple  sicht !  while  a'  nature  becam  for  a  moment 
owersprmd  wi'  a  tender  haze  belongin'  not  to  hersell,  for  there  was  qaething 
there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin'  only  in  your  ain  twa  silly  een,  shed-* 
din'  in  the  solitude  a  few  holy  tears  I 

NORTH. 

James,  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  red-herrings. 

SHEPHERD. 

There.  Mr  North,  I  coud  write  twunty  vollumms  abut  the  weather.  Wad 
they  sell } 

NORTH. 

I  fear  they  might  be  deficient  in  incident 

SHEPHERD. 

Nathing  I  write  Vever  deficient  in  incident.  Between  us  three,  what  think 
ye  o'  my  Shepherd's  Calendar  ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable,  my  dear  James— admirable.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
read  it  in  the  Magazine;  but  I  was  told  the  papers  were  universally  liked 
there— and  now,  as  Vols.,  they  are  beyond — above— all  praise. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wull  you  sav  that  in  black  and  white  in  the  Magazine  ?  What's  the 
use  o'  rouzm'  a  boay  to  their  face,  and  abusin'  them  ahint  their  backs?  Set- 
ting them  upon  a  pedestal  in  private,  and  in  public  layin'  them  a'  their  length 
on  the  floor  r  You're  jealous  o'  me,  sir,  thats  the  real  truth,— and  you  wush 
that  I  was  dead. 

NORTH. 

Pardon  tne,  Jamesj  I  merely  wish  that  you  never  had  been  born. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  far  mair  wicked.  Oh  !  but  jealousy  and  envy's  twa  delusive  pa8« 
sions,  and  they  pu'  you  doun  frae  your  aerial  altitude,  sir,  like  twa  ravens 
ruggin'  an  eagle  frae  the  sky. 
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VORTH. 

From  literary  jealoosyy  James,  evdi  of  tou,  my  soul  is  free  as  the  stone- 
sbaded  well  in  your  garden  from  the  ditch  water  that  flows  aroand  it,  on  a 
rainy  day.  I  but  flirt  with  the  Muses,  and  when  they  are  faithless,  I  whittle 
the  naggards  down  the  wind,  and  puff  all  care  away  with  a  cigar.  But  I  hxw 
fdt  the  jealousy,  James,  and  of  all  passiims  it  alone  tarings  mm  seed  wmfted 
into  the  human  heart  from  the  Upas  Tree  of  HeD. 

SHEPBBED. 

Wheesht!  Wheesht. 

NO&TR. 

Shakspeare  has  but  feebly  painted  that  passion  in  Othello.  A  complete 
failure.  I  never  was  married,  that  I  reoollect-^ndtber  am  I  a  black  man, — 
therefore,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  Othello's  conduct  and  charaefter. 
fiut,  in  the  first  place,  Shakspeare  ought  to  have  been  abore  taking  an  ano- 
malous case  of  jealousy.  How  could  a  black  husband  escape  being  jealous  of 
a  white  wife  ?  There  was  a  cause  of  jealousy  giren  in  his  yery  fate. 

SHSPHsan. 

£h  ?  What  ?  What  ?  Eh  ?  Faith  there's  something  in  that  obaeryation. 

NORTH. 

Besides,  had  Oesdemona  liyed,  she  would  haye  produced  a  mulatto^  Gonld 
she  have  seen  their ''  visages  in  their  minds  ?"  Othello  and  she  going  to  chordi, 
with  a  brood  of  tawnies— — - 

SREPHBRD. 

I  dlnna  like  to  hear  yon  speakin'  that  way.    Dinna  profane  poetry. 

KORTH. 

Let  not  poetry  profane  nature.  I  am  serious,  James.  That  which  in  real 
life  would  be  fulsome,  cannot  breathe  sweetly  in  fiction ;  for  fiction  is  still  a 
reflection  of  truth,  and  truth  is  sacred. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  agree  wi'  you  sae  far,  that  the  Passion  o'  Jealousy  in  Luve  csn  only  be 
paint^  wi'  ^rfect  natur  in  a  man  that  stands  towards  a  woman  in  a  pemctbr 
natural  relation.  Otherwise,  the  picture  may  be  well  painted,  but  it  la  stiU 
but  a  picture  of  a  particular  and  singular  exnibition  o'  the  passion— in  ahoity 
as  you  say,  o'  an  anomaly.    I  like  a  word  I  dinna  weel  understan'. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Wordsworth  calls  Desdemona,  "  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor," 
and  the  line  has  been  often  quoted  and  admired.  It  simply  asserts  two  facta 
— that  she  was  a  gentle  lady,  and  that  she  was  married  to  the  Moor.  What 
then? 

SHEPHERD. 

1  forgie  her— I  pity  her— but  I  can  wi*  difficulty  respeek  her— I  confins.  It 
was  a  curious  kind  o  hankerin'  after  ab  opposite  colour. 

NORTH. 

Change  the  character'and  condition  of  the  parties — Can  you  imi^ne  a  white 
hero  falling  in  love  wi'  a  black  heroine,  in  a  country  where  there  were  plentv 
of  white  women  ?  Marrying  and  murdering  her  in  an  agony  of  rage  ana 
love? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  can  only  answer  for  mysell— I  never  could  bring  myaell  to  marry  a  Blade-* 
amoor. 

NORTH. 

Yet  they  are  often  sweet,  gentle,  afibctionate,  meek,  mild^  humble,  and  de* 
voted  creatures— DesdemonM. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  men  and  women,  sir,  I  verily  believe,  are  difierent  in  mony  things  re» 
specting  the  passion  o'  luve.  I've  kent  bonnie,  young,  bloomin'  kssies  fa'  in 
luve  wi'  auld,  wizen'd,  yellow,  disgustin'  fallows— I  nae  indeed,  sir.  It  was 
their  fancy.  But  I  never  heaid  tell  o'  a  young,  handsome,  healthy  chiel  get- 
tin'  impassioned  on  an  auld,  wrunkled,  skranky  hag,  without  a  tocher.  Now, 
sir,  Othello  was  ■ 

NORTH 

Well— well— let  it  \ 


8  HI  PHI  ftp. 

Ay^-ihftt'f  the  wty  o'  you— the  iiiBtaat  you  begin  to  tee  the  ar^tai^t  gAen 
against  joxl,  you  tarn  the  conversation^  either  by  main  ibroe,  or  by  a  <iuirk  or 
a  sophimiy  and  sae  escape  ftae  the  net  that  was  about  to  be  flung  ower  you, 
and  like  a  bird,  airo'  up  into  the  air— ot  intiaiUe  ower  Che  edge  of  the  ho- 


MORTH. 

Well,  then,  James,  what  ssy  you  to  lago? 
What  about  hun? 

NORTH* 

Is  his  character  in  nature  ? 

sHBPHian. 
Idinnaken.    But  what  forno? 

KOaTH. 

What  was  his  motiye?  Pure  lore  of  mischief? 

SHBFHSai). 

Aiblins. 

KORTH. 

Pride  in  power,  and  in  skill  to  work  misbhief? 

SHR^HIBD. 

Aiblins. 

NORTH. 

Did  he  bate  the  Moor  even  to  the  death? 

SHfiPHBRDi 

Aiblins. 

NORTH. 

Did  he  reeolte  to  work  his  rain,  let  the  oohsequehoes  to  himself  be  what 
they  might  ? 

SUEPHBRO. 

It  would  seem  sae. 

NORTH. 

Did  he  know  that  his  own  ruin— his  own  death,  must  follow  the  suecess  at 
this  scheme  ? 

SHsrHiRn. 
ttooesnltellthat? 

NORTH. 

Was  he  blinded  utterly  to  such  result  by  his  wickedness  directed  Agsinst 
OtheUo? 

SHRPHBRD. 

Perhapahe  was.    Hoo  can  I  toll ? 

NORTH. 

Or  did  he  foresee  his  own  doom— and  still  go  on  unappalled  ? 

SHRPHBRD. 

It  micbt  be  sae,  for  ony  thing  I  ken  to  the  contrary*  He  was  owre  eool  and 
calculatin'  to  be  blinded. 

NORTH. 

Is  he  then  an  intelligible  or  an  unintelligible  ehsnteter? 

SHEPHBR]). 

An  unintelligible. 

N0RTH« 

Therefore  not  a  nstond  character.  I  say,  James,  that  his  conduct  from  firtft 
to  last,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  view  that  can  be  taken  of  his  charac* 
ter.  The  whole  is  a  riddle—of  which  Shskspeitre  has  not  given  the  sdlu- 
tion.  Now,  all  human  nature  is  full  of  riddles ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  dra« 
nsatie  poets  to  solve  them,  and  this  one  Shakspeare  has  left  unsolved.  But 
having  himself  proposed  it,  he  was  bound  either  to  have  solved  it,  or  to  have 
set  such  a  riddle  as  the  wit  of  man  could  h«re  solved  in  two  centuries.   There- 


SHEPBRRD. 

Othdisisabadplai? 
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NOHTH. 

Not  bad^  but  not  good— that  is,  not  greatly  good— >not  in  the  first  order  of 
harmonious  and  mysterious  creations — not  a  work.worthy  of  Shakqieare* 

SHEPHBRJ). 

Confound  me  if  I  can  teH  whether  you're  speakin'  sense  or  nonaenae— -tmth 
or  havers ;  or  whether  you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff  upon  me  some  o' 
your  Mephistophiles  tncks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil  speerit  in  disguiae, 
and  that  your  greatest  delight  is  in  confounding  truth  and  falsehood. 

.     NOBTH. 

My  dear  James^  every  word  I  have  now  uttered  may  be  mere  nonsense.  I 
cannot  tell.    But  do  yon  see  my  drift? 

SHBPHEBD. 

Na.  I  see  you  like  a  veshel  tryiu'  to  beat  up  against  a  atrong  wnnd  and  a 
strong  tide,  and  driflin'  awa  to  leeward,  till  it's  dose  in  upon  the  thote,  and 
about  to  gang  stem  foremost  in  amang  the  rocks  and  the  breakera.  Sae  far 
I  see  your  drift,  and  nae  farther.  Youll  soon  fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends, 
and  become  a  total  wreck. 

NOBTH. 

Well,  then,  mark  my  drift,  James.  We  idolize  Genius,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  Virtue.  To  our  thoughts.  Genius  is  all  in  all«i— Virtue  abaolotelj 
nothing.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Shakspeare,  because  hia  inteL* 
lect  was  various  and  vast,  and  because  it  comprehended  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  workings,  perhaps,  of  human  being.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  that  faith 
to  which  the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how  dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look 
on  Shakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  better  than  Man  ?  Why,  to  criticise  one 
of  his  works  poorly,  or  badly,  or  insolently,  is  it  held  to  be  blasphemy  ?  Whv  ? 
Is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy  a  thing,  per  se,  and  apart  from  Virtue  ?  Folly  all ! 
One  truly  good  action  performed  is  worth  all  tnat  ever  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Who  is  we  Swan  of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest  being  tnat  ever  pu- 
rified his  spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Speak  awa  I  111  no  interrupt  you— but  whether  I  agree  wi'  you  or  no'a 
anitner  question. 

NOBTH. 

Only  listen,  James,  to  our  eulogies  on  genius.  How  virtue  must  veil  her  ' 
radiant  forehead  before  that  idol !  How  the  whole  world  speaks  out  her  cease* 
less  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  Genius !  How  silent  as  frost,  when  Virtue 
pineal  Let  a  young  pbet. poison  himself  in  wrathful  despair — and  aJl  the 
muses  weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let  a  voung  Christian  die  under  the 
visitation  of  God,  who  weeps  ?  No  eye  but  nis  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day— every  hour — ^but  the  thought  affiicts  ua  not — we 
have  no  thought— and  heap  after  heap  is  added,  unbewailed,  to  city  or  coun- 
try churchyard.  But  let  a  poet,  forsooth,  die  in  vouth — ^pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture early — and  nature  herself,  throughout  her  eiementa,  must  in  her  turn 
pay  tribute  to  his  shade. 

SHBPHIBB. 

Dinna  mak  me  unhappy,  sir— diuna  mak  me  sae  very  unhappy,  sir,  I  be- 
seech you— try  and  explain  awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satimction  o'  our 
hearta  and  understandins. 

NOBTH. 

Impossible.  We  are  base  idolaters.  'Tia  infatuation— not  religion.  la  it 
Genius,  or  is  it  Virtue,  that  ahall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  ? 

8HEFHEBD*     , 

Virtue— there's  nae  denying  that ; — virtue,  sir^virtne. 

NOBTH. 

Let  us  then  feel,  think,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  believed.  Is  Poetry  ne* 
cessary  to  our  salvation  ?    Is  Paradise  Lost  better  than  the  New.  Testament  ? 

SHEPHEBD. 

oh !  dinna  mak  me  unhappy.    Say  again  that  Poetry  is  religion. 

.    NOBTH. 

Religion  has  in  it  the  fineat  and  truest  roirit  of  poetry,  and  the  finest  ind 
truest  spirit  of  poetry  has  in  it  the  spurit  of  religion.    But— 
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SHBFHSftD. 

Say  naemair^say  nte  mair.    I'm  satisfied  wi'  that— «^ 

NORTH. 

Oh  I  Jamesj  it  makes  ray  very  soul  sick  within  me  to  hear  the  puny  whi- 
nings  poured  by  philosophical  sentimentalists  oyer  the  failing*— the  errors-* 
the  Tices  of  genius !  There  has  been,  I  fear,  too  much  of  that  traitorous  de- 
reliction of  the  only  true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  dead^ 
which  I  have. been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world.  Have  you  not  often 
felt  that,  when  reading  what  has  been  said  about  our  own  immortal  Bums  ? 

SHEPHBAD. 

I  have  in  my  calmer  moments. 

NORTH. 

While  the  hypocritical  and  the  base  exaggerated  all  that  illustrious  man's 
aberrations  from  the  right  path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  mani- 
fbld  temptations  strewed  around  his  feet, — the  enthusiastic  and  the  generous 
ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  weakly — I  must  not  say  wickedly— strove  to 
extenuate  them  into  mere  trifles— in  too  many  instances  to  deny  them  altoge« 
ther;  and  when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied,  dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  forgive  them  on  the  score  of  tl\e  poet's  genius — as  if  0e« 
nius,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  the  pandar  to  vice, 
and  the  slave  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  morality,  rather 
than  that  the  idol  set  up  before  their  imagination  should  be  degraded ;  and 
did  far  worse  injury,  and  ofibred  far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  Religion,  by 
thus  slurring  over  the  ofiences  of  Bums  against  both,  than  ever  was  done  by 
those  offences  themselves ;  for  Bums  bitterly  repented  what  they  almost  ca« 
nonized;  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much  injury  to 
society,  as  the  evil  theoryof  a  thousand.  Bums  erred  greatly  and  grievously ; 
and  since  the  world  knows  that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as  from  foes,  let 
us  be  lenient  and  merciful  to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ;  but  just  and  faith- 
ful to  that  law  of  right,  which  must  on  no  consideration  be  violated  by  our 
judgments,  but  which  must  mahitain  and  exercise  its  severe  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  transgressions,  and  more  especially  over  the  transgressions  of 
those  to  whom  nature  has  granted  endowments  that  micht  have  been,  had 
their  possessors  nobly  willed  it,  the  ministers  of  unmingledgood  to  themselves 
and  the  whole  human  race. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  You've  written  better  about  Bums  yoursell,  sir,  nor  ony  body  else  breathin'. 
That  you  hae — baith  better  and  aftener— and  a'  friends  of  the  poet  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Christopher  North. 

NORTCI. 

That  is  tme  praise  coming  from  my  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fallen  into  the 
error  I  now  reprehended. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  8  a  set  o'  sumphs  that  say  periodical  literature  has  degraded  the  haill 
literature  o'  the  age.    They  refer  us  to  the  standard  warks  0'  the  auld  school. 

NORTH. 

There  is  intolerable  impertinence  in  such  opinions — and  disgusting  igno« 
ranee.  Where  is  the  body  of  philosophical  criticism  of  which  these  prigs  keep 
prating,  to  be  found  ?  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  an  admirable  manual — as  &t  as  it 
goes— but  no  more  than  a  manual— outlines  for  a  philosophical  lecturer  to  fill 
up  into  a  theory.  Quintilian  is  fuller— but  often  false  and  oftener  feeble-^ 
and  too  formal  by  far.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  fine  enthusiasm,  and  wrote 
from  an  awakened  spirit.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  principles — though  to 
a  writer  so  eloquent  I  shall  not  deny  the  glory  of  deserving  that  famous  pa- 
negyric, 

"  And  is  himself  the  Great  Sublime  he  draws." 

There  is  nothing  else  left  us  from  antiquity  deserving  the  name  of  philosophical 
criticism.  Of  the  French  school  of  philosophical  criticism,  I  need  say  nothing 
f*-La  Harpe  is  clear  and  sparklinff  enough,  but  very  common-place  and  very 
shallow.  The  names  of  twenty  omers  prior  to  him  I  might  recollect  if  I  chose 
—but  I  choose  at  present  to  forget  them  all-*-4»  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done. 
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As  to  the  English  school,  Dryden  and  Dennis— forgiye  the  junction,  Jame»-^ 
hoth  wrote  acute  criticism ;  out  the  name  of  Dennia  hat  for  Pope  would  now 
have  been  in  oblivion,  as  all  his  writings  are — and  "  glorious  John"  had  never 
gained  that  epithet^excellent  as  they  are— by  his  prose  prefaces.  What  olher 
English  critic  flourished  before  the  present  age  ?  Addis(m.  His  Essays  on  the 
Imagination  may  be  advantageousljr  read  by  young  ladies,  before  they  paper 
their  hair  with  auch  flimsy  lucubrations. 

SHBFHBan. 

ru  no  alloc  ye  to  say  a  word  aasinat  the  author  o'  the  VisHiio'  Mirau  As 
for  the  Spectawtors,  I  never  could  thole  them— no  even  Sir  Roger  Coventrey. 
What  was  Sir  Roger  Coventrey  to  Christopher  North  ? 

NOaTH. 

But,  James,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  a  fictitious  with  a  real  character. 

SHSFHsan. 
No  fob-,  perhaps,  to  the  real  character ;  but  mair  than  fair  to  the  fictitioua 
ane. 

NOBTH. 

As  for  the  German  critics— Lessing  and  Widand  are  the  best  of  them-— and 
I  allow  they  are  stars.  But  as  for  the  Schlegels,  thev  are  too  often  like  men 
in  a  mist,  imagining  that  they  are  amon^  mountains  oy  the  side  of  a  loch  or 
river,  while  in  good  truth  they  are  walking  along  a  flat  by  the  side  of  a  canaL 

BHBPHXai). 

Maist  unindurable  quacks  baith  o'  them^  I'll  swear.  Fine  soundin'  worda 
and  lang  sentences— and  a  theory  to  account  for  every  thin^for  every  man^ 
woman,  and  child,  that  ever  shewed  genius  in  ony  age  or  Untra  I  as  if  there 
was  ony  need  to  account  for  a  production  o'  natur  under  the  laws  o'  Natnr'a 
God«  O'  a'  readins;  the  maist  entirely  useless,  waur  than  usdeas,  stupiiyin% 
is  "  cause  and  eflecii."  Do  the  thing— and  be  done  wi't-^whether  it  be  a  poem, 
or  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  or  an  oraution,— but,  for  the  bve  o'  Heaven,  nae  bo* 
theration  about  the  cause  o'  its  olrigin  in  the  dimate  or  constitution  o'  the  kin- 
tra  that  gied  it  birth— nao       ■ 

NOaTB. 

Why,  James;  you  are  for  putting  an  end  to  all  philosophy. 

SHXFBBan, 

Philosophy?  Havers. 

KOXTH. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  nettled  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaks,  in  a  note  to  a 
Lyrical  Ballad,  of  ^'  Adam  Smith  m  the  worst  critic,  David  Hume  excepted, 
that  Scotland^  a  soil  favourable  to  that  spedes  of  weed,  ever  produced."  Now 
Adam  Smith  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  economist  the  world  has  yet 
produced,  Bicardo  excepted,  and  one  of  the  greatest  moralists,— I  do  not  know 
whom  to  except.  Witness  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.  But  he  was  not  a  critic  at  all,  nor  pretended  to  be  one,  James, 
and  therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  had  no  right  to  indude  him  in  that  dan.  He 
may  have  occasionally  uttered  sentiments  about  poetry,  (where  authentically 
recorded?)  with  which  Mr  Wordsworth  may  not  sympathize;  and  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow  that  Mr  Wordsworth,  being  himself  a  great  poet,  knows  far 
more  about  it  than  Father  Adam.  But  'tis  childish  and  contemptible,  in  a 
great  man  like  Mr  Wordsworth,  to  give  vent  to  his  spleen  towards  a  man,  in 
many  things  as  much  his  superior  aa  in  others  he  wsa  hia  inferior ;  and  erro* 
neons  as  some  of  Adam  Smith's  vagud^  and  inaccuratdy  reported  opink>iia 
on  poetry  may  be,  not  one  of  them,  I  mil  venture  to  say,  was  ever  half  ao 
silly  and  so  sensdess  aa  this  splenedc  note  of  the  Great  Laker. 

SHBFHXan. 

Wordsworth  canna  thole  ony  thing  Scotch— no  even  me  and  the  Queen'a 
Wake. 

KOaTB. 

He's  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  narrow  and  anti^poeiicalpT^udiceaagainaC 
*'  braid, '  and  poetical  Scotland,  "  and  statdy  Edinborough,  thrtmed  on  cfaga  1" 
Why,  James,  we  have  the  highest  authority,  yoa  knovr,  for  calling  oondves  a 
nation  of  gentleman* 


SBXPH  AD. 

We  didnft  need  a  king  to  speak  nonsense  about  u«>  to  mak  us  prood.  Pride 
and  Fgrerty  are  twune. 

NOaTH. 

Ay,  James,  many  of  qpr  gentlemen  are  poor  gentlemen  indeed.  But  what 
right  had  Mr  Wcraaworth  to  join  with  Adam  Smith  the  name  of  Darid 
Hume  in  one  expression  of  contempt  for  the  critical  character  ?  Lst  Mr  Words* 
worth  write  such  Essays  as  Hume  wrote--tuch  a  History,— I  sneak  now  merely 
of  «^v/e— and  then,  and  not  till  theUj  may  he  venture,  unassaued  by  universal 
laughter,  to  call  Darid  Hume  **  a  weed."  He  was  *'  a  far%ht  consummate 
flower,"  James,  and  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  it,-  also  immortal  in 
heaven  as  on  eurth. 

SHEPHsan. 

I  hate— I  abhor  to  hear  great  men  abusin',  and  pretendin',  for.  it's  a'  pi«« 
tenoe,  mean  and  base  pretence,  to  despise  ane  anither.  I  blush  for  ihem— I 
hang  doon  my  head— I  m  forced  to— replenish  my  jug— to  forget  their  frailties 
and  their  follies;  and  thus  ye  se^  sir,  how  good  springs  out  0  eviL  Tak  an- 
ither jug. 

NORTH. 

To*  night  I  confine  myself  to  Turkish  cofiee. 

SBEPHSaB. 

Weel  then,  gee't  a  dash  o'  Glenlivet. 

NORTH. 

Not  a  bad  idea— let  me  try. 

(North  >S//tf  up  his  cup  qf  coffee  mth  GknlivetJ) 

SHEPHBRD. 

Speak  awa,  sir— but  will  you  forgie  me  for  sayin'  that  in  layin'  about  you 
richt  and  left,  you  aiblins  are  subjectin'  yoursell  to  the  same  censure  I  hae  been 
passin'  just  now  on  itber  great  men— « 
'  north. 

But,  James,  this  is  a  private  party— a  privilc^ged  place.  Besides  ,the  cases 
are  not  parallel— I  am  in  the  right— they  are  in  the  wrong— that  makes  sU 
the  difference  in  the  world— crush  my  opinions  first,  and  then  censure  their  uU 
terance. 

SHEPHIRD. 

There's  plenty  to  censure  you  without  me.  The  haiU  periodical  press  cen« 
sures  you— but  1  maun  confess  they  dinna  crush  your  opinions. 

north. 

Hume  and  Smith  formed  their  taste  on  the  classical  models—indent  and 
modem— therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  diould  have  considered—-* 

shepherd. 

Tuto— Tuts 

north. 

As  to  our  Scotch  critics  of  a  former  age,  there  are  Gerard,  and  Beattie,  and 
Campbell,  and  Karnes,  and  Blair— all  writers  of  great  merit.  Gerard,  copiou^ 
clear,  and  acute, — though  not  a  man  of  originality,  a  man  of  refiection.  His 
volumes  on  Taste  and  on  Genius  contain  many  excellent  views  and  many  good 
illustrations.  Bat  I  daresay^  Mr  Wordsworth  never  heard  of  the  Aberdoman 
Professor.  Beattie  was  a  delightful  fioet— that  Mr  Wordsworth  well  knows*— 
and,  Mr  Alison  excepted,  the  best  writer  on  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  Britain 
ever  produced— full  of  feeling  and  full  of  genius.  Eames  was  *'  gleg  as  ony 
wummle,"  and  considering  ms  multi&rions  studies,  the  author  of  tne  £le« 
ments  of  Criticism  is  not  to  be  sneeaed  at — ^he  was  no  weed— -a  real  rough 
Bur-Thifitle,  and  that  is  not  a  weed,  but  a  fine  bold  national  fiower.  As  to 
Dr  Blair,  his  sermons— full  of  truth,  and  most  elegantly,  simply,  and  beauti<« 
fully  written— will  live  thousands  of  years  after  much  of  our  preaent  pompous 
preaching  is  dead,  and  buried,  and  forgotten — ^and  though  his  Lectures  on  the 
Belles  L^ttres  are  a  compilation,  they  are  informed  by  a  spirit  of  his  own 
— ^pure  and  graoeful-*-and  though  the  purity  and  the  grace  are  greater  than 
the  power  and  the  originality— ^he  who  thinks  them  stupid  must  be  an  aas 
-^nd  let  him  brav  against  the  Doctor  ''  till  he  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
almost  to  bursting. ' 
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I  never  read  a  single  word  o'  ane  o'  thae  books  yOuVe  keen  spealcin'  about 
— 4nd  what  the  better  wad  I  hae  been,  tell  me^  if  I  had  written  abstracts  o' 
them  8,',  and  committed  the  contents  to  memory  ? 

KORTH. 

Your  education,  James,  has  been  a  very  good  one — and  well  suited,  I  ye« 
rily  belicTe,  to  your  native  genius.  But  you  will  allow  that  other  people  may 
have  been  Uie  better  of  them,  and  of  other  books  on  various  subjects  ? 

SHSPHBRD. 

Ouay— Ou  ay !  I'm  verra  liberal.  I  hae  nae  objections  to  let  other  folk  read 
a*  thro  the  Advocates'  Library — ^but,  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  read  nane 

NORTH. 

And  yet,  James,  you  are  extremelv  well  informed  on  most  subjects.  In- 
deed, out  of  pure  science,  I  do  not  know  one  on  which  you  are  ignorant.— 
How  is  that? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  say.  I  only  ken  I  reads  amaist  nane^no  even  the  Magazine,  ex* 
cept  my  ain  articles-— and  noo  and  then  a  Noctes,  which  I'm  entitled  to  con* 
sider  mv  ain  articles ;  for  without  the  Shepherd,  Gumey,  would  na  ye  be  ajBTto 
Norwicn— would  na  ye,  Gumey? 

MR  ouRNEY  {wfth  stmtoHan  lung9*) 

Yes  !  Like  a  shot. 

irORTH. 

As  my  admirable  friend,  Mr  CampbeU,  says--« 

"  Without  the  laugh  from  partial  shepherd  won, 
O  what  were  we  ?  a  world  without  a  sun !" 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hate  to  hear  leevin'  folk,  that  never  wrote  books,  or  did  ony  thing  else 
remarkable,  gossiped  about,  and  a'  their  stupid  clishmaclaver,  by  way  o' 
wut,  retailed  by  their  puny  adherents,  mair  childish  if  possible  than  them- 
sells^a  common  nuisance  in  Embro  society — especially  amang  advocats  and 
writers — but  I  love  to  hear  about  the  dead — famous  authors  in  tneir  day^even 
although  I  ken  but  the  soun'  o'  their  bare  names — and  cud  na  spell  them,  ai- 
blins,  m  writin'  them  doon  on  paper.    Say  on. 

NORTH. 

I  forgot  old  Sam—a  jewel  rough  set,  yet  shining  like  a  star ;  and  though 
8and-*blind  by  nature,  and  bigoted  by  education,  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
England,  and  "  her  men  are  of  men  the  chief,"  ^like  in  the  dominions  of 
the  understanding,  the  reason,  the  passions,  and  the  imagination.  No  prig 
shall  ever  persuade  me  that  Rasselas  is  not  a  noble  performance,— in  design 
and  in  execution.  Never  were  the  expenses  of  a  mother's  funeral  more  glori- 
ously defrayed  by  son,  than  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Johnson's  mother  by  the 
price  of  Rasselas,  written  for  the  pious  purpose  of  laying  her  head  decently 
and  honourably  in  the  dust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay»  that  was  pitten  literature  and  genius  to  a  glorious  purpose  indeed ;  and 
therefore,  nature  and  religion  smiled  on  the  wark,  and  have  stamped  it  with 
immortality. 

NORTH. 

Samuel  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  fine  auld  buck !    No  unlike  yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Would  it  were  so!  He  had  his  prejudices,  and  his  partialities,  and  his 
bigotries,  and  his  bh'ndnesses, — but  on  the  same  fruit-tree  you  see  shrivelled 
pears  or  apples  on  the  same  branch  with  jargonelles  or  golden  pippins  worthy 
of  paradise.  Which  would  ye  ehew  to  the  Horticultural  Society  as  a  fair  spe« 
cimenof  thetree? 

{Mimicking  the  old  man'i  voice  and  manner.) 
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SHEFHEEB. 

Good^  Kit,  good--philo8ophicalljr  picturesque. 

NORTH. 

Shew  me  the  critique  that  hetta  his  on  Pone,  and  on  Dryden,  nay  eren  on 
Milton ;  and  hang  me  if  you  may  not  read  bis  Essay  on  Shakspeare  eren 
after  having  read  Charles  Lamh^  or  heard. Coleridse,  with  increased  admira* 
tion  of  the  powers  of  all  three,  and  of  their  insight,  through  different  are« 
nues,  and  as  it  might  seem  almost  with  different  bodily  and  mental  organs, 
into  Shakspeare's  "  old  exhausted,"  and  his  "  new  imagined  worlds."  He 
was  a  critic  and  a  moralist  who  would  have  been  wholly  wise,  had  he  not  b^n 
partly— constitutionally  insane.  For  there  is  blood  in  the  brain,  James — even 
in  ^e  organ— the  vital  prinoioleof  all  our  '' ea^le* winged  raptures  j^—ftnd 
there  was  a  taint  of  the  black  drop  of  melancholy  in  his— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht^wheesht— let  us  keep  aff  that  subject.  All  men  ever  I  knew  are 
mad ;  and  but  for  that  law  o'  natur,  never,  never  in  this  warld  had  there  been 
a  Noctea  Ambrosianae ! 

NORTH. 

Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !-*I  have  forgot  Edmund  Burke— and  Sir  Joshua— par 
Nobile  Fratrum.  The  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifiil— though  writ- 
ten when  Ned  was  a  mere  boy — shews  a  noble  mind,  clutching  at  all  times  at 
the  truth,  and  often  grasping  it  for  a  moment,  though,  like  celestial  quick- 
silver,  it  evanishes  out  of  hand.  Of  voluptuous  animd  beauty,  the  illustrious 
Irishman  had  that  passionate  sense — nor  unprofound — with  which  nature  has 
gifted  the  spirit  of  all  his  race.  And  he  had  a  soul  that  could  rise  up  from 
languishment  on  Beauty's  lap,  and  aspire  to  the  brows  of  the  sublime.  His 
juvenile  Essay  contains  some  splendid — some  magnificent  passages ;  and  with 
all  its  imperfections,  defects,'  and  failures,  may  be  placed  among  the  highest 
attempts  made  by  the  human  mind  to  cross  the  debateable  land  that  lies  be« 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Feeling  and  of  Thought,  of  Sense  and  Imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  misty,  and  wudna  be  easy  got  aff  by  heart 

NORTH. 

As  for  Sir  Joshua,  with  pen  and  pencil  he  was  equally  a  great  man. 

»HIPHBRD. 

A  great  man  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes.  What  but  genius  as  original  as  exquisite  could  have  flung  a  robe  of  grace 
over  even  a  vulgar  form,  as  if  the  hand  of  nature  had  drawn  the  aerial  charm 
over  the  attitudes  and  motions  thus  magically  elevated  into  ideal  beauty  ? 
Still  reUining,  by  some  finest  skill,  the  similitude  of  all  the  lineaments,  what 
easy  flowing  outlines  adorned  the  canvass,  deceiving  the  cheated  sitter  or  walker 
into  the  pardonable  delusion  that  she  was  one  of  the  Graces — or  Muses,  at  the 
least— nay,  Venus  herself  looking  out  for  Mars  on  the  distant  horizon,  or 
awaiting  Anchises  on  the  hill. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even  I,  sir/ a  shepherd— 

NORTH. 

The  Shepherd,  my  dear  James. 

SHBPRIRD. 

Even  I,  sir.  The  Shepherd— though  mair  impressible  by  beauty  than  by 
grace,  know  what  grace  is,  ever  since  the  first  time  that  I  saw  a  wild  swan 
comin'  fioatin'  wi'  uplifted  wings  down  afore  the  wind  through  amang  the 
rippled  water-lilies  mat  stretch  frae  baith  shores  far  intil  ae  pairt  o'  St  Ma- 
ry's Loch,  leavin*  but  a  narrow  dark-blue  channel  for  the  gracefu'  naiad  to 
come  glidin'  through,  wi'  her  lang,  smooth,  white  neck  bendin'  back  atween 
her  snaw-white  sails,  and  her  full  breast  secmin',  asit  ploughed  the  sma'  sun- 
ny waves,  whiter  and  whiter  still — noo  smooth — smooth — and  noo  slightly 
ruffled,  as  the  foam  half  dashed  against  and  half  flew  awa',  without  tuchin't, 
frae  the  beautifu'  protrusion  o'  that  depth  o'  down  I 

NORTH. 

Verra  weel— nae  mair,  Jamie.    Then  as  to  Sir  Joshua's  writings,  thdr  spi* 
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rit  is  all  in  delightful  keeping  with  hit  pictores.  One  of  the  few  painters  he- 
such  as  Leonflffdo  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  on— our  own  Barn%  Opie, 
Fuseli^  and  so  on— who  could  express  by  the  pen  the  principles  whicti  g^uide 
the  pencil  'Tit  the  only  work  on  art  whkhv  to  xxyea  not  artists^  is  eniirelj 
intelligible  ■    ■ 

SHXYHSBB* 

The  less  paiBten  in  general  write  the  better,  I  suapedk. 

NOETfl. 

But  what  led  to  our  eonreraatfoB  about  phikflophioal  critieism^  Oh!  I 
have  it  Wdl  thoi^  James,  oomiMie  with  tms  slight  sketch  of  the  doings  of 
the  men  of  former  generations,  nbm  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  neariy 
the  Frendi  Rerolution,  those  of  our  present  race  of  crities-^in  Britain--«na 
how  great  our  superiority !  Dugahl  Stewart  has  just  left  ua,-— and  thou^  faia 
poetical  was  not  so  good  as  his  philosophical  education, — ^and  though  his  eye 
nad  aosreely  got  aceostdmed  t6  the  present  bright  flush  of  Poetry,  yet  hia  de* 
lightfiil  Tohime  of  Miseellancons  £saa]f s  [ffOTes  thai  he  atood-^and  for  ever 
will  stand— in  the  First  Order  of  critics, — generous,  enthasiaatlc,  and  even 
impassioned,  far  beyond  the  hair-splitting  spirit  of  tbe  mere  metaphysician. 
And  there  la  our  own  Alison,  still  left,  and  long  may  he  be  left  to  us,  whose 
work  on  Taste  and  the  Association  of  Ideaa,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  emy 
poet,  and  of  ever^r  lover  of  poetry,— «o  dear  in  its  statement,  so  rich  in  its 
illustration  of  Pnncipka. 

SHSPBsnn. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  age  of  Uie  world,  sir,  in  which  poetry  and 
creetishism  ever  gaed,  like  aiaten,  hand  in  hand,  endzded  wi'  a  wreath  o' 
flowers. 

VORTH. 

Now— all  onr  philosonhieal  eritidsm— or  nearly  all— is  periodical;  end  for- 
tunate that  it  ia  so  botti  foat  taste  and  genius.  It  is  poured  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  into  the  veins  of  the  people,  mixing  with  their  viory  heart- 
blood.    Nay,  it  ia  like  the  yery  aur  they  nreathe. 

SHSrHIBP. 

Do  you  mean  to  aay,  ^'  if  they  have  it  not»  they  die  ? 

MOHTH. 

Were  it  withheld  from  them  noWy  their  aouls  would  die  or  become  stulti« 
fled.  Formerly,  when  such  disquisitions  were  confined  to  quarto  or  octavo 
volumes,  in  which  there  was  nothing  else,  the  author  made  one  great  efibrt, 
and  died  in  book*birth — his  ofi^rin^  sharing  often  the  doom  of  its  linha^y 
parent.  If  it  lived,  it  was  forthwith  unmured  in  a  prison  called  a  Hbrary— an 
uncireulating  library— and  was  heard  no  more  of  in  this  world,  but  by  certain 
worms* 

SHBPBBan. 

A'  the  wsrld's  holdiin'  wi'  authore  noot,  like  a  pond  wi'  pow-heada.  Out 
sallies  Cristoj^ier  North  fneamang  the  reeds,  like  a  pike,  and  eninches  tfiem 
in  thousands. 

VOETB. 

Out  current  periodical  literature  teems  with  thought  and  feeling,  James,—' 
with  passion  and  iftacination.  There  was  Gifibrd,  and  there  are  Jeffrey,  and 
Southey,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  and  Bowles,  and  Sir  Walter,  and  Locidiart, 
and  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  and  De  Quincy,  and  the  foiur  Coleridges,  S.  T.  C,  John 
Hartl^,  and  Derweat,  and  Crol^,  and  Maginn,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Cunnmg« 
ham,  and  Koinedy,  and  Stebbuigs,  and  St  Ledger,  and  Knight,  and  Praed, 
and  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Lord  L.  Gower,  and  Charles  Grant,  and 
Hobhouae,  and  Blunt,  and  Mihnan,  and  Carlyle,  and  Maeauley,  and  the 
two  Moirs,  and  Jerdan,  and  Talfour,  and  Bowring,  and  North,  and  Hogg;, 
and  Tickler,  and  twenty— forty— fifty— other  crack  contributors  to  the  Re- 
views, Magazines,  and  Grasetto,  who  have  said  more  tender,  and  true,  and 
fine,  and  deep  thinga  in  the  way  of  eritidsm,  than  ever  was  said  before  ainoe 
the  reign  of  Cadmus,  ten  thousand  times  over,— not  in  long,  dull,  hoivy,  for- 
mal,  piosy  theories,— but  flunff  off-hand,  out  of  the  glowing  mint— a  coinage 
of  the  purest  ore— «nd  stamped  with  the  ineffaceable  impress  of  genius.  Who 


■o  etorated  in  inteUeetotl  rank  u  to  be  entitlMl  to  d«tpiae  iaeh  a  ^tiodieal 
Literatim? 

fHSPRXaS. 

Nae  leevin*  man— nor  yet  dead  ane. 

VOETH. 

The  whole  mufaoe  of  ioeiety,  Jamee,  ii  thus  irrigated  by  a  thousand  atreams ; 
aome  deep-HKmie  shallow^-— 

euPHian. 

And  the  ahallow  are  mffident  ibr  the  purpoee  o'  irrigation.  Water  three 
inches  deep,  skilfully  and  timeously  conducted  owre  a  flat  o'  fifty  or  a  hunder 
acres,  wull  change  arid  sterility,  on  which  half-a-score  sheep  would  be  starved 
in  a  month  intil  skeletons,  intu  a  flush  o'  flowenr  herbage  that  will  feed  and 
fatten  a  haiU  score  o'  kye.  You'll  see  a  proof  o  this  when  you  come  out  to 
Mount  Benger.  But  no  to  dwall  on  ae  image-^et  me  say  that  millions  are 
thus  pleased  and  instructed,  who  otherwise  would  go  dull  and  ignorant  to 
their  graves. 

KOETH. 

Svery  month  adds  to  the  number  of  these  admirable  works ;  and  from  the  oon« 
flict  of  parties,  political,  poetical,  and  philosophical,  emerges  in  all  her  bright- 
ness  the  form  of  Truth.  Why,  there,  James,  lies  The  Spectator,  a  new 
weekly  paper,  of  some  half-year's  standing,  or  so,  of  the  highest  merit,  and  I 
wish  I  had  some  way  of  strenuously  recommending  it  to  the  Reading  Public. 
The  editor,  indeed,  is  Whiggish  and  a  Pro-CathoUc— but  moderate,  steady, 
and  consistent  in  his  politics.  Let  us  have  no  turncoats.  His  precii  of  pass- 
ing politics  is  always  admirable ;  his  mercantile  information— Ma^  I  know  on 
the  authority  of  as  good  a  judge  as  lives-^is  correct  and  comprehensive ;  mis- 
cellaoeoua  news  are  collected  judiciously  and  amusingly  from  all  quarters ; 
the  literary  department  is  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  any  other  weekly 
periodical,  such  as  The  Literary  Qazette,  (which,  however,  has  the  great  a^ 
▼antsge  of  being  altogether  literary  and  scientific,  and  stands,  beyonodispute. 
At  the  head  of  its  own  cUss,)  Weekly  Heview,  Atheossum,  Spbynz,  Atlas,  or 
others— I  nowhere  see  better  criticuon  on  poetry-— and  nowKere  nearly  so 
good  critidsm  on  theatricals.  Some  critiques  there  have  been,  in  that  de- 
partment, superior,  in  exquisite  truth  of  tact,  to  any  thing  I  rememberw— wor- 
thy >£  £lia  nimself,  thoush  not  apparently  from  £lia;  and  in  acaounts  of 
foreign  literature,  especially  Frendi,  and  above  all,  of  French  nolitics,  a 
aubject  on  which  I  need  to  be  enlightened,  I  have  seen  no.  periodical  at  all 
equal  to  the  Spectator. 

SHSPHsan.     • 

The  numbers  you  sent  out  by  deserved  a'  that  ye  say  o'  them.  It's  a  noaist 
enterteenin'  and  instrucdve— «  maist  misoellawneous  Mbcellany. 

KORTH. 

And  without  being  wishy*W8shy— 

SHarHERD. 

Or  wersh— 

KOETH. 

The  Spectator  is  impartial.  It  is  a  fair,  open,  honest,  and  manly  periodical, 

SBBrHEBP. 

Wheesht  I  I  hear  a  ruatlin'  in  the  letter-box. 

NORTH* 

John  will  have  brought  up  my  newspapera  firom  the  Lodge,  expecting  that  I 
am  not  to  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

SHBPHERD. 

Denner  I  its  near  the  daw'in'l 

{The  SHBPHaan  opens  the  ktter*bax  in  the  door,  and  lays  down  nearly 
a  dozen  Newspapers  on  the  table. 

VORTH. 

Ay,  there  they  are,  the  Herald,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Journal, 
the  Courier,  the  Globe,  the  Standard,  and  *^  the  Best."  Let  me  take  a  look  into 
the  Standard,  as  able,  aigumentative,  and  eloquent  a  Paper,  as  ever  supported 
dvil  and  religioas  libjerty — ^that  is.  Protestantism  in  Chorch  and  State.--No 
dispangement  to  ila  stanch  brother  the  Morning  Journal,  or  its  eiu:eUent 
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oonnn  the  Morning  Pott  Two  strong,  steady,  wdl-bred  wheelers— and  s 
Leader  that  shews  blood  at  all  poinu— and  covers  his  ground  like  the  Ph&* 
nomenon. — No  superior  set-out  to  an— Unicorn. 

(North  un/Mi  the  Standard.) 

SHCPHERS. 

I  never  read  prent  after  twal.  And  as  for  newspapers,  I  care  ria  if  they 
should  be  a  monUi  auld.  It's  pitifu'  to  see  some  folk — nae  fules  neither — un* 
happy  if  ^^^  paper  misses  comin'  ony  nidit  by  the  post.  For  my  aio  part, 
I  like  best  to  receive  a  great  heap  o'  them  a'  at  ance  in  a  parshel  by  the  carrier. 
Ony  news.  North? 

KOaTU. 

Eh? 

SHBFBBan. 

Ony  news  ?    Are  you  deaf?  or  only  absent  ? 

JIOaTK* 

£h? 

aHifBBap. 
There's  mainners— the  mainners  o'  a  gentleman— o'  the  auld  school  too.— 
Ony  news  ? 

KOBTH. 

Hem— hem— - 

SHEPHERD. 

His  mind's  weaken'd.  Millions  o'  reasonable  creatures  at  this  hoiir  perhaps— 
na — no  at  this  hour— but  a'  this  evenin' — ^readin'  newspapers !  And  that's  the 
philosophy  o'  human  life !  London  sendin'  out^  as  frae  a  great  reservoir,  rivers 
o'  reports,  spates  o'  speculations  to  inundate,  to  droon,  to  deluge  the  haill  island  I 
I  hear  the  torrents  roarin',  but  the  soun'  fa's  on  my  ear  without  stunnin'  my 
heart.  There  comes  a  drought,  and  they  are  a'  dry.  Catholic  Emancipation ! 
Stern  shades  of  the  old  Covenanters,  methinks  I  hear  your  voices  on  the 
moors  and  the  mountains !  But  weep  not,  wail  not — ^though  a  black  cloud 
seems  to  be  hanging  over  all  the  land!  Still  will  the  daisy,  *'  wee  modest 
crimson- tipped  flower,"  bloom  sweetly  on  the  greensward  that  of  yore  was  red« 
dened  wi'  your  patriot,  your  martyr  blood.  Still  will  the  foxglove,  as  the  silent 
ground-bee  bends  doun  the  level j  hanging  bells,  shake  the  pure  tears  of  hemven 
over  your  hallowed-graves !  Though  annual  fires  run  along  the  bonnie  bloomin' 
heather,  yet  the  shepherds  ne'er  miss  the  balm  and  brightness  still  left  at  mom« 
in'  to  meet  them  on  the  solitaryhills.  The  sound  of  Psalms  rises  not  now,  as 
they  sublimely  did  in  those  troubled  times,  from  a  tabernacle  not  built  with 
hands,  whose  side- walls  were  the  rocks  and  cliQs,  its  floor  the  spacious  sward, 
andits  roof  the  eternal  heavens.  ButYrom  beneath  many  a  lowly  roof  of  house,  and 
but,  and  hovel,  and  sbielin',  and  sylvan  cozey  beild  ascend  the  humble,  holy 
orisons  of  poor  and  happy  men,  who,  when  comes  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death, 
desire  no  other  pillow  for  their  swimming  brain  than  that  Bible,  which  to  Uiem 
is  the  Book  of  everlasting  life,  even  as  the  Sun  ia  the  Orb  of  the  transitory  day. 
And  to  maintain  that  faith  is  now,  alas !  bigotrv  and  superstition !  The  Bible  ia 
to  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  cannot,  let  it  perish  f  Let  innocence  and  virtue,  and 
truth  and  knowledge  and  freedom  all  take  care  of  themselves,  and  let  all  their 
enemies  seek,  as  they  will,  insidiously  to  seduce,  openly  to  outrage ;— for  if  they 
cannot  stand  fast  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  they  deserve  to  die !  And  this  it 
seems  is^^hristian  doctrine !  It  may  be  held  sae  in  great  cities,  where  sin 
sits  in  high  places,  where  the  weak  soon  become  woruiless,  and  the  worth« 
less  wick^,  and  the  wicked  blind  ;  but  never,  never  will  it  be  the  creed  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  gracious  bosom  of  nature !  Of  those  who,  whether  amang 
spacious  tree- sprinkled  plains  made  beautifu'  and  solemn  wi'  a  hundred 
church  towers  and  cathedrals,  at  work  or  in  pastime  lift  up  a  gaze,  bold 
before  man,  but  meek  before  God,  to  the  blue  marbled  skies  of  merry  and 
magnificent  England !  Of  those  who,  beneath  mist  and  cloud,  wanderin'  through 
lonely  regions  whose  silence  hears  but  the  eagle's  cry  or  the  torrent's  roar, 
as  they  pass  by  the  little  kirk  on  the  knowe  let  their  softened  een  follow  up 
Uie  spire,  till  nrom  its  sun-licht  point  momentarily  glandn'  through  the  gloom, 
they  muse  on  the  storm- driftin  heavens  through  which  shines  as  brightly  aa 
in  the  flurest  dime  the  eye  o'  the  all-seeing  God.— But  where  am  I  ?  In  the 
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nienoe  I  thocht  it  was  the  dabbath^-^nd  that  I  waft  in  the  Forest  High 
thoohts  and!  ptire  feelings  can  never  come  amiss— either  in  place  or  in  time. 
Folk  that  hae  been  prayin'  in  a  kirk,  may  laugh,  whhoaten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  mann  never  he  allowM  to  steal  in  aman^; 
tacred  anes — bnt  there  never  can  be  ony  harm  in  sacred  thochts  stealing  in 
amang  silly  anes.  A  bit  bird  singin'  by  itself  in  the  wilderness  has  sometimes 
made  me  amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted  to- 
wards me  on  the  solitery  main,  frae  regions  ayond  the  grave.  But  it  flitted 
awa'  into  silence,  and  in  twa  or  three  minutes  I  was  singin'  ane  o'  my  ain 
cheerful— nay  funny  sangs.<^Mr  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  hae  dune  read- 
in'  at  that  Stannard  ?  It's  a  capital  paper^-I  ken  that—nane  better— na,  nane 
sae  gude,  for  it's  faithful  and  fearless,  and  cuts  like  a  twa- handed  twa-edged 
swurd.  Mr  North,  I  say,  111  begin  to  get  real  angry  if  you'll  no  speak. 
p  min !  but  that's  desperate  bad  mainners  to  keep  glowerhig  like  a  gawpus 
on  a  newspaper,  at  what  was  meant  to  be  a  crick- crack  at  ween  twa  auld 
friens.  Fling't  doon.  I'm  sayin',  sir,  fling't  doon.  O  but  you're  ugly  the 
noo— and  what's  waur,  there's  nae  meanin'  in  your  face.  You  re  a  puir,  auld, 
ug^y,  stunid,  vulgar,  diisagreeable,  and  dishonest-looking  fallow,  and  am  baith 
sorry  and  ashamed  that  I  sud  be  sittin'  in  sic  company.  Fling  doon  the 
Stannard— if  you  dinna,  it  '11  be  waur  for  you,  for  you've  raised  mv  corrupt 
tion.  Flesh  and  bluid  can  bear  this  treatment  nae  langer.  I'll  gie  just  ae 
mair  wamin'. — Fling  doon  the  Stannard.  Na,  yon  wnnna — ^won't  you  ?  Weel, 
takthat. 

{The  Shepherd  throws  a  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  North's /ac0.) 

KORTH. 

Ha  f  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?  My  cup  has  jumped  out  of  my  hand  and 
Sported  the  Glenlivet-coflbe  into  its  master's  countenance.  James,  lend  me 
your  pocket  handkerchief. 

{Relapses  into  the  Standard,) 
sHEPHSan. 

Fling  doon  the  Stannard-'-or  I'll  gang  mad.  Niest  time  111  shy  the  jug  at 
him — lor  if  it's  impossible  to  insult,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  kill  him. 
Fling  do  "  '" 
death! 
hanged. 

NORTH. 

Nobly  said,  Sadler— nobly  said  f  I  have  long  known  your  great  talents,  and 
tour  great  eloquence,  too ;  but  I  hardly  hopea  for  such  a  display  of  hoih  as 
ibis — Hear !— hear!— hear ! — There — ^my  trusty  fere — you  have  indeed  clap- 
ped the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak  ihat  {Flings  another  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  North's /ace.) 

NORTH     {Starting  up,) 
Fire  and  fury ! 

SHEPHERD. 

fiutter  and  brimstone !  How  daur'd  you  to  treat  me ^ 

NORTH. 

This  outrage  must  not  pass  unpunished.  Hogg,  I  shall  give  ^ou  a  sound 
thrashing. 

(Mr  North  advances  towarde  the  Shepherd  in  an  offensive  attitude, 
J%e  Shepherd  seizes  the  poHer  in  one  hand,  and  a  chair  in  the 
other.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  aff,  sir,— baud  aflf— or  I'll  brain  you.  Dinns  pick  a  quarrel  wi'  me; 
I've  dune  a'  I  could  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  provocation  I  received  was  past  a' 
endurance.    Hand  aff,  sir,<i-haud  aff. 

NORTH* 

Coward  !  coward !  coward ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Flyte  awa',  sir— flyte  awa',— but  baud  aff,  or  I'll  fell  you. 
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Fling  doon  the  Stannard.    You  maddenin'  auld  sinner,  you  wad  be  cheap  o' 
death!   Yet  I  maunna  kill  him— I  mannna  kill  him — for  I  micht  be 
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NORTH    (^Resuming  hU  seat,) 
I  am  unwilling  to  hurt  you>  James,  on  account  of  those  at  Mount  Benger; 
but  lay  down  the  poker— and  lay  down  the  chair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — na — ^na.  Unless  you  first  swear  on  the  Bible  that  you'll  tak  nae  unfoir 
advantage. 

KORTH. 

Let  my  word  suffice— I  won't.  Now  go  to  that  press— and  you  will  see  a 
pair  of  gloves.    Bring  them  to  me— - 

{The  Shepherd /e^c^  the ghvet.) 

SHEPHEJID. 

Ca'  you  thae— gloves? 

north  {Stripping  and  putting  on  the  gloves.) 
Now,  sir,  use  your  fists  as  you  best  may — and  in  five  minutes  I  shall  take  the 
conceit  out  of  you— - 

shepherd  {Peeling  to  the  sark.) 
rU  Bune  gie  you  a  bludy  nose. 

{The  combatants  shake  hands  and  put  themselves  into  attitude,) 
north. 
Take  care  of  your  eyes. 

{The  Shepherd  elevates  his  guard-^and  North  delivers  a  desperate 
right-handed  lunge  on  his  kidneys.) 
shepherd. 
That's  no  fair,  ye  auld  blackguard  I 

north. 
Well^  then,  is  that? 

{The  Shepherd  receives  two  left-handed  facers,  which  seem  to  mud» 
die  his  knowledgC'box.    He  bores  in  wildly  on  the  old  man.) 
shepherd. 
Whew— whew— whew.— Fu—fu—fu.— What's  that?  What's  that? 

{The  Shepherd  receives  pepper.) 
north. 
Hit  straight,  James.    So^-so — so — so^so — so. 

shepherd. 
That's  foul  play.    There's  mair  nor  ane  o'  you. \  Wha's  that  joinin'  in? 

Let  me  alane — and  I'll  soon  finish  him 

(  Mr  North,  who  /uu  gradually  retreated  into  a  comer  of  the  Snug^ 
gery,  gathers  himself  up  for  mischitf,  and  as  the  Shepherd  rushes 
in  to  close,  delivers  a  stinger  under  James's  ear,  that  Jloors  him 
like  a  shot.  Mr  North  then  comes  out,  as  actively  as  a  bird  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree.) 

north. 
I  find  I  have  a  hit  in  me  yet.    A  touch  on  the  jugular  always  tells  taks. 
Hollo !  hollo !  My  dear  James  I  Deaf  as  a  house. 

(Mr  North  takes  off  the  gloves-^f etches  a  tumbler  of  the  jug-^and, 
kneeling  tenderly  down  by  the  Shepherd, bathes  his  temples.  Jam ss 
opens  his  eyes,  and  stares  wildly  around.) 
shepherd. 
Is  that  you,  Gudefallow  ?    Hae  I  had  a  fa'  aff*a  horse,  or  out  o'  the  gig  ? 

NORTH. 

M^  dear  maister^— out  o'  the  gig.  The  young  horse  took  fricht  at  a  tup 
lowpm'ower  the  wa',  and  set  afi*  like  lichtnin'.  You  sndua  hae  loupedout— 
You  sudna  hae  louped  out. 


Whare'sthegig? 
Never  mind,  maister. 
I  say,  whare's  the  gig  ? 
In  the  Loch— — 
And  the  horse  ? 


SHEPHERD. 

NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 

NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 
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NORTH. 

In  the  loch,  too— 

SHEPHBRD. 

Droon'd  ? 

NOATH. 

No  yet— if  jou  look  up,  you'll  see  him  soomin'  acrOra  wi'  the  gig. 

BHEFUBRD  (Fixing  his  eyei  on  vacancy,) 
Ay-Hnire  eneach — ^yonner  he  goes ! 

NORTH. 

Yon  proTes  hii  hieed.    He's  descended  tne  the  water-hone^ 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  yerra  faint    I  wush  I  had  some  whuskey— — 

NORTH. 

Here,  maister— here-— — 

(The  Shepherd  drains  the  tutnUer,  and  reoioet.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Am  I  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  hoose  ?  I  honp  a  hoose-^or  there  maun  be  a 
concusaion  o'  the  brain,  for  I  seem  to  see  chairs  and  tables. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  nuuster—you  haye  been  removed  in  a  blanket  by  eight  met  to  Moimt 


SHEPHERD. 

Is  baith  my  legs  brok  ? 

NORTH. 

Dinna  ask— ^inna  ask.  We're  sent  an  express  to  Embro  for  Listen.  They 
■ay,  that  when  he  sets  broken  legs  they're  stronger  than  oyer. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  a  wonderfa'  operawtor — ^but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that.  Oh !  am  I 
to  be  for  life  a  lameter !    It's  a  judgment  on  me  for  writin'  the  Chaldee  I 

NORTH. 

I  canna  thde,  maister,  to  see  you  greetin'— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu'  powers— but  your  face  has  changed  until  that  o'  an  auld  man  !— 
Was  Mr  North  frae  Embro  here  the  noo  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  indeed  that  unhappy  old  man.  But  'tis  all  but  a  dream,  my  dear 
James — ^"tis  all  but  a  dream !  What  means  all  this  wild  disjointed  talk  of 
yours  about  gigs  and  horses,  and  a  horse  and  a  gig  swimming  over  St  Mary's 
Loch!  Here  we  are,  my  beloved  friend,  in  Edinburgh— >in  Picardy — at 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianse— at  High  Jinks,  my  James,  after  a  bout  with  the 
mufflers  and  the  naked  mawleys. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  knocked  you  down,  sir— Was  that  the  case  ? 

NORTH. 

It  was  indeed,  James.  But  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  You  did  not  mean 
to  hit  so  hard.  You  generously  ran  in  to  keep  me  from  falling,  and  by  some 
strange  sudden  twist,  you  happened  to  fall  undermost,  and  to  save  roe  sacri- 
ficed yourself— 'Twas  a  severe  stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  haill  wecht  o'  mist  has  rolled  itsell  up  into  cluds  on  the  mountain- taps, 
and  all  the  scenery  aneath  lies  fresh  and  green,  wi'  every  kent  house  and  tree. 

But  I  houp  you're  no  sair  hurt  yoursell — ^let  me  help  you  up 

(The  Shepherd  assists  Mr  North,  who  has  been  sitting  on  the 
Jloor,  like  the  Shah,  to  recover  his  pins — and  the  ttvo  walk  arm 
in  arm  to  their  respective  chairs.) 
north. 
I  am  sorely  shaken,  James.    An  account  of  our  Set-to,  our  Turn-up,  James, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  that  admirable  sporting  paper.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

shepherd. 

Let  it,  my  dear  sir,  be  a  lesson  to  you  the  langest  day  you  leeve,  never  to  pick 

a  quarrel,  or  even  to  undertak  ony  half-and-half  sort  o'  horse-play  wi'  a 

younger  and  a  stronger  man  than  yoursell.    Sir,  if  I  hadna  been  sae  weel  up 

to  the  businets,  that  fa'  might  hae  been  your  last.    .  As  for  thae  nasty  gloves. 


I 
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I  never  wash  to  see  their  faces  again  a'  the  daya  o*  my  life.    Wba's  thit 
chappin'  ? 

NORTH. 

Prohably  Picardy.    See^  the  door's  locked  inside. 

(7*A« Shefhebb  unhcksandopem  the  door.) 

SHEPHEBD. 

What  mob's  this? 

NOBTU. 

Show  in  the  Democracy. 

(En^tf/ PiCABDY,  MoN  Cadet,  the  Mancipk,  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipey 
King  Pbpin,  Sir  David  Gam,  Tappytourib,  and  the  "  Reit/*) 
AMBROSE.  {White  Omnes  hold  up  theirhandi.) 
Dear  me !  dear  n;e  ! 

SHBPflERD. 

What  aire  you  a'  glowerin'  at  me  for,  ye  fules  ? 

north. 
Tappy,  bring  me  a  looking-glass. 

{ExitTAfTt^uolani.) 

'       SHEPHERD. 

I  say,  ye  fules,  what  are  ye  glowerin'  at  me  in  that  gate  for  ?  Do  you  lee 
horns  on  my  head  ? 

{Re-enter  Tappy,  with  a  copy  of  the  Mirror.) 

NORTH. 

Take  a  j^oe,  my  dear  James,  at  the  Magic  Mirrojk 

( The  Shepherd  Iwke  in,  and  recoiU  to  the  Sid^oard,) 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  face  I  What'n  a  pair  o'  black,  blue,  green,  yellow  een ! 

NORTH. 

We  must  apply  leeches.  Mr  Ambrose,  bring  id  a  few  bottles  of  I6tfehtif 
and  some  raw  ymI  steaks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aft  wi  you— aff  wi'  you— the  haill  tot  o'  you. 

(Eait  Picardy,  icith  hii  Tail.) 

NORTH. 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  incomparable  Shepherd,  and  let  us  hob  and  nob,  to 
"  Gude  night  and  joy  be  wi'  us  a',"  in  a  caulker  of  Millbank;  and  let  m, 
during  the  "  wuUie  waught,"  think  of  him  whose  worthy  name  it  bears— 

SHEPHERD. 

As  gude  a  chiel's  in  Christentie ! — Oh,  my  ever-honoured  sir,  what  wad  the 
Wftrld  say,  if  she  kent  the  concludin'  proceedins  o'  this  night !  That  we  were 
twa  auld  fules ! 

NORTH.  •  -  ,     -    ' 

At  times,  James, 

"  'Tis  folly  to  be  wis^." 

SHEPHERD. 

As  auld  Crow,  the  Oxford  orator,  says  at  the  end  o'  his  bonttie  deicriptire 
poem,  Lewesdon  Hill — 

"  To-morrow  for  severer  thought— but  now 
To  breakfast." 

NORTH. 

To  bed— you  mean— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Nc<,  to  breakfast.  It's  momin'.  The  East  is  brichtcnin'— LooVover  awauk* 
«t)tp'  Ltith— and,  lo !  white  sails  glidio'  ower  the  dim  blue  sea ! 

NORTH. 

Let  us  tdke  a  cold  bath. 

(Mr  North  and  SfiiPRERD  disappear.) 

Sic  TBANSEUNT  NOCTES  AmBROSIANA. 
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XPH  A'EN  ITMnOIIft  KTAIKXIN  IIEPINIXZOMENAXIN 
HAEA  KXITIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  cq)  AA^ 

^ThU  is  a  dUtkh  by  foiie  M  Phoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  erahbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  '^'Tis  rioht  tor  good  winbbibbiko  people^ 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cribble; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tibflb." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis^» 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  jnU  to  our  Noctes.'^ 

C.  N.  ap.  Amb. 

Scivx  I. 

ScBKB— PtfcAanan  Lodge.-^The  Virgin's  Bower  Arbour, '^Time^Four  in 
the  4A0moof».— North  and  the  SBErnntiD  partaking  qfa  Cold  Collation* 

SHEBHERO. 

Let's  hae  just  ae  single  hour's  twa-haun'd  cracky  afore  we  gang  into  the 
Lodge  to  dBM8  for  the  Tea-party. 

NORTH.    . 

I   There  is  something  interesting^  my  dear  James^  nay  impressive^  almost 
melancholy/ in  the  first  cold  Dinner  of  the  year. 

SHBBHERD. 

:   Come«-come,  sir— nae  sentimentality ; — ^besides,  a  cauld  denner's  no  muckle 
amusj  provided  there  only  he  an  ashet  o'  het  mealy  potatoes. 

NORTH. 

Spring  is  with  me  the  happiest  season  of  the  year.  How  tempting  the  youns 
esculents^  as  they  spring  up  m  their  virginity  along  the  weedless  garden-beds ! 
Then  the  little  fattening  twin-lambs^  James,  racing  on  the  sunny  braes,  how 
pleasing  to  the  poetical  pabte  I 

SHBBHERD. 

Though  I  tauld  you  no  to  be  sentimental,  I  didna  bid  you  be  sensual. 

NORTH. 

I  ait  corrected.    Lo,  winter  is  over  and  gone. 
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•HEVBEBI). 

Wunter  Ungerin'  chilla  the  lap  o'  May. 

Bat  May  is  a  merrv  mouthy  and  I  ken  na  whether  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  on 
her  face  be  the  mair  beautifu'— just  like  a  haughty  damsel^  in  the  pride  o'  her 
teenSf  sometimes  flingfaf  «  ^eortmif  ItA  t^-yoik.owet  her  shouther^  as  if  the 
despised  a'  mankind :  and  then  a'  at  aoce^  as  if  touched  by  gentle  thochts,  re- 
laxm'  intil  a  burst  o  smiles,  like  the  sun  on  a  half-stormy  day,  comin'  oat 
aoddenlf  tNM'amaig  tho  breaks'  cfouda,  »i4ehsjging  alimesanhintalna 
^ik   Oj«silr,  botthe&o4g^k«bOftnyglacrBoer 

KORTH. 

I  love  suburban  retirement,  James,  even  more  than  the  remotest  rural  soli- 
tude. In  old  age,  one  needs  to  have  the  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  to 
lean  upon— and  in  the  stillness  of  awakenins'  mom  or  hushing  sts^  n^  q^irit 
^edms  towards  the  hum  of  theeitv,  antf  fttras  a  relief  from  all  o'erftHMMtfg 
thoughts,  in  its  fellowship  with  hm-  biM^  multitudes  sailing  along  the  many 
streams  of  life,  too  near  to  be  wholly  foipotten,  and  yet  far  enough  off  not  to 
harass  or  disturb.  In  my  most  world-sick  dreams,  I  never  longed  to  be  a 
hermit  in  his  cave.  Mine  eyes-have^  still  h>ijid  tho  siaoke  of  human  dweUings 
—and  when  my  infirmities  Keep  me  fh>ih  cntflreh,  ^ting  here  in  this  arboor, 
with  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Djinff,  perhaps,  on  the  table  before 
me,  how  solemn,  how  subume,  the  aMhd  of  the  Sabbath«bells !  Whether  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  houses  of  worship  are  shining  in  the  sunlight,  or 
heard  eiieh  tik  its  owir  it^gioli>  &I  ^  edmeerMsct  dly,  dki^ugt  *  wdMBmg 
weight  of  B^  or  dends  fteoa  like  #ittdy  sel^f 

SRSPHSIU). 

An  my  ain  pairt,  Mr  North,  though  I  loe  the  lochs,  and  moors,  and  moon- 
laids,  as  welf  as  do  the  wild  swans,  the  whawps,  and  the  red-deer ;  yet  could 
I,  were  there  a  necessity  for't,  be  every  bit  as  happy  in  a  flat  in  ony  timmer 
tenement  in  the  darkest  kne  o'' Auld  JEUekie,  as  fii  Mount-Benger  itsell,  that 
bhnks  sae  bonnfiy  on  its  ain  greeii  knowe  oil  the  broad  bosom  o'  natur. 
Wherever  duty  ca  s  him,  and  hinds  him  down,  there  may  a  man  he  happy— 
ay,  even  at  the  hbtfotn  o'  a  coal-pit,  sir,  that  tins  a  mile  aneatfa  the  ses,  wi' 
waves  and  ships  roarin'  and  rO#m'  a  thousaA'  fathom  ower  the  shaft 

NORTH. 

The  Philosophy  of  HumaA  Life. 

SHBFHBBD. 

Better  still— -it's  Religion.  Wo  for  us  were  there  not  great  happiness  and 
great  virtue  in  toons  and  cities  !  Let  httf  the  faculties  o  the  mind  be  occu- 
pied for  sake  o'  the  affections  o'  the  heart,  and  your  ee  may  shine  as  cheer- 
Miy  en  a  smoky  dead  b^k  wa',  #ithin  thitee  yaiit  o'  jktf  nose,  aifr  os# 
le(%e  &  Irfiif  red  IbrMCf/  air  atttphichesere  rottii'  a  IMH  or  an  avniV^e  iba. 
Wad  I  loe  my  wife  and  my  weans  the  less  in  the  Grassmsrket  than  in  the 
Forest  ?  Wad  I  be  affected  itherwMI^  by  burying  ane  o'  them-Hsho^d  it  so 

SIea8eGod->-4tfYam»#klrt(^tMfhaiiMfhe€hfevlHm  If  fny  smsamilnj 
aughters  turn  out  wed  in  life,  what  matters  n  10  nfe  if  they  leefe  by  fli# 
silver  streams  or  the  dry  Nor-loch  ?  Tiee  and  misery  as  readily— as  inevitably 
'^heftt  morisl  eretuts  in  the  spHdcled  d^ttifcilMf,  thai  tnm  file  g^ees  ettth 
look  up  through  amang  trees  to  the  bine  heavens,  as  itt  the  dvatgeot^lS^ 
dwallins,  crooded  ane  aboon  anither,  itt  cHases  whare  it's  aye  a  sort  o'  glim- 
mering nicht.  Ail4Dsclhvisifsthema'atte#i'tt»8ttte^8ftiotand  airpltifeaa 
an  ee.  And  whenever,  and  wherever,  he  Cornea,  tfiere's  an  ett^  o'  a*  disth6» 
tions— o*  a'  differences  o'  outward  and  Material  things.  Then  we  maun  a* 
StKkef  look  for  eomAift  fo  ae  sonree^-and  that's  no  the  skief  theirselli,  heauttfu' 
though  they  may  be,  eaaopyinT  the  dewy  earth  wi'a  Mrtain  irrovght  hitoendksd 
Hgnresy  a*  briehl  wi'  the  rai&bow  hues,  or  wmtisf  hiMett  by  houses  ffae  the 
siebt  o'  them  that  are  weepin'  amang  the  dim  efty^knes^fof  whal  is'l  te 
either  case  but  a  mere  congregatioft  &np&ars  ?  But  the  mourner  maun  he 
able,  wi'  tbe  eytto  o'  Fsltity  t«  pierM  ^atmfft  it  a*,  or  else  Of  hie  ttoumM'  ilere 
will  be  no  end— nay,  nay,  sir,  themsdf  beautifu'  may  be  the  tent  in  which  he 
tabernacles,  the  maur  hideous  the  Ml  irNttbi  lUalMfft^  the  eMHMtfl  iilveeii 


die  «ifM»  4ir  hli  ate  dirtraetdl  »M^  iiii  Atoilm  or  tfit  petc^ 

itlMTwiae  difrv  bim  mad,  m.  If  m^  iMko  him  eorw  At  hour  whoi  he  ww 

bora  into  a  tmrld  innte  BO  Waatifiu' 

I  lo?9  to  Iteaf  yoQ  diacoivaoy  Jamesy 

"  On  man  md  natnei  waA  ofi  hoaan  lilb. 
MuiDginsoilCvii.'' 

Methinks  that  Poetry,  of  late  yean,  haa  dwelt  too  much  on  csiLternal  natnie. 
The  ivonhlp  ^  poeta,  if  not  idolatry,  haa  bees  iMalnma-i-i** 

saapHaxn» 
Whar  a  tte  dlfiecanoa  ^ 

HOan* 
Nay,  aak  the  Biahop  of  Qkfbtd. 

itfiFuaaifc 
Whewf^NotaowiththepoeCryef  Barm,  and  otfler  great  peaaaata.  They 
pored  not  perpetually,  air,  into  atreams  and  locfaa  that  fhey  nri|^t  aee  thoe 
their  ain  reaction.  Bdiere  vae,  air,  that  Ntfciaaita  waa  aae  poet.— Preaarre 
me,  what  a  aicht  f  Chncky-- chndey^'-^ueky— ehoeky !  Oh,  sir  \  hot  Aaf  t 
a  bonny  clockin'  hen !  An'  what'n  a  deckin'  ahe'a  got&n  I  Nearer  a  aeore  nor 
a  diuen^  and  a'  white  aa  anaw ! 

yoatR. 
Tea,  Jamea— Lancashire  Ladylega. 

MufUea tooj I dedare ;  arethey  ggem^ 

irOETH. 

You  ahall  see.— lElalpho ! 

{FitngB  a  pieee  of  meat  t&ward*  Ae  ifoed^    The  rwmt  hopi  mt^  qfihe 
arhour  to  seize  it,  and  ie  instantly  attotked  hyLadylegs.) 

SHirHBRO. 

That  beata  cock-fechtin' !  O  instinck  !  inadnck?  but  for  thy  mysteriona 
feyer  hoo  cauldnfe  the  haill  warld  o'  fife  J 

NORTH. 

'Tis  but  a  mere  pullet,  James — ^her  first  family— -«- 

gRBPHBRD. 

See  hoo  she  cnffii  Sooty'a  chafts,  till  the  feathers  flee  frae  him  like  atonr ! 
Lend  me  your  cratch,  sir,  that  I  may  separate  them,  or  faith  shell  tear  him 
intil  pieces. 

{The  SnaFHEan  endeawurs  tosmarate  Hie  cem&ttftmf^— to^len  Laifftegs 
turns  against  hkn,  and  drives  him  into  the  arbour.) 

KORTH. 

Matk  how  beautifhlly— how  gracefully  she  shall  aoon  subside  hito  a  cahn ! 

8HEFHERO. 

For  a  pullet  she  has  fearfu'  lang  spurs.  Ay — ^yon's  bonny — ^bonny !  See 
till  them — the  bit  chickenies — ane  after  anither,  comin'  rinnin'  out  frae  tb- 
rioua  pairta  of  the  shrubbery— just  like  sae  mony  white  mice — and  dartin'  in 
aneath  her  extended  wings,  aa  she  sits  on  the  sunny  grarel,  beoutifti'  as  an 
outlandish  bird  frae  some  Polar  region,  her  braid  breast  expandin'  in  delight 
as  she  f^Is  a'  her  brood  hotchin'  aneaUi  her,  and  her  lang  upricht  neck,  flex« 
ibie  as  that  </  a  serpent's,  turain*  her  red- crested  head  hither  and  thither  in 
a'  directioDs,  mair  in  pride  than  in  fear,  noo  that  she  hears  Ralpho  croakin'  at 
a  distance,  and  the  wee  panters  be^nin'  agahi  to  twitter  amang  the  feathers, 
lookin'  out  noos  and  thens  wi'  their  bit  heads  £rae  that  cozey  bield— — 

NORTH. 

Here  ia  a  little  bit  bookie,  which  pny  put  into  your  pocket  for  wee  Jamie 
—James.  "  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, '  yol.  i.  part  i.  en- 
titled "  The  Menageries.  '^  Quadriq>ed8  described  and  drawn  from  liying 
auts^ecta." 

8UEFHBRD. 

Thank  ye,  air.    He's  just  perfectly  mad  about  a'  mainner  o'  birds  and 


beuta— «nd  wed  I  like  to  look  at  him  lookin'  at  a  new  pictaie  I  Methiuka  I 
aee  the  vera,  aowle  growtn'  within  him  as  he  glowers!  '  The  etuayo'  natural 
history^  maist  assuredlv,  should  he  hegun  when  you'ret  a  burn,  and  when 
you're  a  man,  you'll  he  hand  and  gloTe  wi'  a'  the  h^ts  o'  the  field,  and  hirda 
o'  the  air— their  various  names  familiar  to  you  as  household  words — ^their 
hahits  as  weel  kent,  or  aiblins  better,  than  your  ain-^sae  that  you  hae  ac- 
quaintances, and  companbns,  and  frieps  in  the  maist  solitary  places— and 
need  never  weary  for  want  o'  thochts  and  feelings;  even  in  a  desert,  if  but  ae 
feathery  or  filmy  wing  cross  between  you  and  the  horizon. 

K'ORTH. 

There  is  in  London,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  Society  for  the  Diffhsion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  which  has  puDlisbed,  very  widely,  many  admirable  treatiaea 
— -diiefly  on  Physical,  though  their  plan  comprehends  Moral— subjects.  For 
all  the  enlightened  labours  of  that  Society  have  I  always  prayed  for  success; 
for  I  desire  that  all  men  may  live  in  the  light  of  liberty  and  truth. 

SHEPHsan. 

That's  the  redeemin'  trait  in  your  character,  sir.    O,  but  you're  a  glorious 
auld  Tory,  Mr  North.  Your  love  for  the  past  neither  deadens  your  joy  in  the. 
present,  nor  inspires  you  wi'  fear  for  the  future.    You  venerate  the  weather- 
atains  on  the  trunk  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge^  yet  you  rejoice  to  see  its 
branches  every  year  flinging  a  wider  shadow. 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  James,  the  Magazinej  with  all  its  faults^  which  have  been 
neither  few  nor  small— 

SHIP  HE  an. 

And  wha  ever  saw  either  a  book  or  a  man  worth  praisin'  that  was  na  aa  weel 
worth  abusin'?  In  a'  great  giAs  there's  a  inixtur  o'  gude  and  evil— 

NORTH. 

Has  spread  knowledge  among  the  people  of  Britain.  In  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Politics,  Literature,  Life  and  Manners,  Maga  has,  on  the  whole,  been  sound, 
and  she  has  been  consistent.  She  may  be  said  to  be  in  herself  a  Library  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  ca'  they  this  bookie  the  Menagerie,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

A  well- chosen  name,  James.    There,  as  in  a  Menagerie^  you  behold— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  see,  I  see-»The  wood-  cuts  are  capital^but  hoo's  the  letter-press^  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  you  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  fine 
paper  and  type,  with  nearly  a  scoreof  admirable  representations  of  animals,  for 
a  couple  of  sniUings !  The  cheapest  thing  I  ever  saw— and  so  far  from  being 
a  catch-penny — ^it  is  got  up,  in  all  its  departments,  by  men  of  real  talent,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  incredibly  cheap;  and  I  fear  maun  be  a  losing  concern. 

NORTH. 

Koi,  James,  it  will  be  a  gaining  concern.  The  conductors  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  have  resolved  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  pos* 
dble  rate,  and  are  little  anxious  about  profit.  But  let  tbem  go  on  as  they  have 
begun,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sale  of  their  monthly  parts  may  soon  reach 
twenty— thirty— why  not  forty  thoitsand  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— na.    It  can  never  do  that.    Maga  does  na  sell  that. 

NORTH. 

Doesn't  she  ?  That  shews  how  little  you  know  of  Maga.  By  the  by,  James, 
I  have  not  seen  Maga  for  some  months — not  since  Christmas.  I  thought  her 
raiher  dull  last  time  we  had  a  ttte  d  tSte,  I  was  absolutely  so  very  ungallant 
as  to  fall  asleep  with  her  in  my  arms.  The  wide  of  the  candle  got  about  a  foot 
long— the  tail  of  her  gown  took  fire— and  Buchanan  Lodge  was  within  an  ac« 
of  being  reduced  to  ashes^ 
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SRSPRKRD. 

Yoa  would  hae  broken  out  o'  the  conflagration  in  the  shape  o'  a  phoenix, 
■ir^ ''  the  secular  bird  of  ages."    But  wha's  Uie  yeeoe-yeditor  ? 

NORTH. 

She  edits  herself,  James.  She  reminds  me  of  an  orange-tree  in  a  conservaJ^ 
tory — ^blossom  and  fruit  beautifully  blended  at  aU  times  among  the  radiant 
ever-green.  The  sun  for^U  her  not^and  an  hour  now  and  then  of  open 
window  bathes  her  in  morning  or  evenine  dew ;  so  gase  on  her  when  you  vnll^ 
and  she  is  bright  and  balmy  in  immortal  youth. 

SHEPHBBD. 

You  assuredly  are,  sir,  the  idlest  auld  sinner  in  a'  this  warld,  yet  you  never 
seem  weary  o*  life ;  and  your  face  aye  wears  an  expression  as  if  some  new 
thocht  were  visitin'  your  mind,  and  passin'  aff  in  smiles  or  froons,  rather  than 
words, — ^the  aboriginal  and  only  universal  langage,  o'  which  a  bodypever  fbr« 
gets  the  grammar,  and  o'  which  the  construction,  though  simple,  is  compre« 
hensive,  and  capable  o'  ten  thousand  interpretations,  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  read— mair  copious  either  than  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  though 
the  roots  are  but  few ;  but  oh  !  the  compound  epithets,  countless  as  the  motes 
i'  the  sun  o'  a  simmer  momin' !  I  weel  believe,  sir,  that  a'  your  life  lang  you 
were  never  a  single  moment  idle. 

NORTH. 

Idle !  No — James — not  even  in  sleep.  Yet,  do  you  know,  that  my  sleeping 
seems  to  have  no  kindred  witii  my  waking  soul.  Stfldom,  I  may  say  never,  do  I 
dream  of  this  waking  world.  I  have  every  night  a  new  set  of  friends  in  sleep, 
whom  I  know  and  love.  They  pass  away  with  the  morning  light,  and  never 
more  return.  Sometimes  they  seem  as  if  they  were  phantoms  I  had  been  fa« 
miliar  with  in  youth — in  boyhood — in  infancy — but  I  know  not  their  names, 
nor  can  recal  the  memory  of  the  times  or  places  where  we  had  met  in  joy — 
only  I  feel  that  they  are  lovely,  loving,  and  beloved !  We  talk  of  strange  and 
del^tful  things,  and  walk  overshadowed  by  bliss  divine, — ^but— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  met  a  man  before  that  had  dreams  o'  that  kind  besides  mysell— i« 

NORTH. 

I  never,  my  dear  James,  saw  your  face  in  a  dream— yet  my  dreams  are  of* 
ten  perfectly  happy— nor  do  I  remember  to  have  once  dreamt  of  any  book. 


SHEPHERD. 

Did  you  never  dream  of  being  married,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Oh  dear!  Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear! 

SHEPHIRD. 

What !  You're  no  gaun  to  greet? 

NORTH. 

What  large  dewjr  orbs  divine,  angelical  eyes  in  angelical  faces,  have  fixed 
themselves  upon  mine,  overcharged  with  love,  as  if  the  beings  beaming  there 
had  been  commissioned  to  pour  immortal  heaven  into  my  mortal  heart !  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  misgivings,  such  as  haunt  and  trouble  all  our  delights  in 
this  waking  world  !  But  one  pure  serene  flow  of  bliss,  dee^  and  high  as  the 
blue  marbled  heaven  of  the  Dream  that  heard  the  very  music  of  the  spheres 
chiming,  as  the  Paradise  in  which  we  stood,  face  to  fisice  with  a  seraph,  kept 
floating  not  insensibly  through  the  fragrant  ether !  The  voice  that  syllabled 
such  overwhelming  words !  Embracements  that  blended  spirit  with  spirit ! 
Ferishings  into  intenser  life !  Swoonings  awav  into  spiritual  regions !  Re- 
awakenings  into  consciousness  of  breath  and  blood  almost  stopt  by  rapture! 
Then,  the  dying  away  back  again — slowly  but  sadly — into  earthly  existence— 
till,  with  a  beating  heart,  we  knew  again  that  we  were  the  thralls  of  sense, 
and  doomed  to'  grovel  like  worms  upon  the  dust — ^the  melancholy  dusc  of  this 
our  prison-house,  from  which,  except  in  dreams,  there  is  no  escape,  and  from 
which  at  last  we  may  be  set  free  but  for  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  grave  !— 
Oh  1  James^James !— what  if  the  soul  be  like  the  body  mortal,  and  all  that 
we  shall  ever  know  of  heaven,  only  such  glorious,  but  delusive  dreams ! 


iU  tnttef AmbrosUmmi    N^XLtJl.  Obf^ 


Sie  Tition^  letw  yaai  Che  yen  ^ippoute  invrtnioii  on  toj  SMlid.  fiomcthfwg 
dmne,  and  tberefiura  iouaorUl,  Deoda  orasi  be  tbe  epkit  wltfaui  m^  tlial^  whc« 
a'  the  senses  are  locked  up  in  sleep,  caa  yet  glorify  the  settin'  sun  into  an  ap« 
^aiidon  £»  nfur  magnideeHt  tbao  eter  aank  into  the  lea  ahiat  tht  WMlcni 
mountains.    But  whisht  J  It  that  an  angel  aingin' ? 

NOETH* 

No,  James ;  'tia  my  gardener'a  little  daughter.  Flora— 

tHEfUBan. 

Happy  as  ony  burd.  Music  is  indeed  tha  natural  voice  o'  joy.  First,  the 
hoaom  feels  free  ftaa  a'  anxiety-*then  a  kind  o'  gladness,  withMt  ony  daAaiie 
eause  or  object,  settles  ower  the  vanrn  essenoe  o'  life ;— erelong  ihare  iaa  heatijs' 
and  stirrin  at  the  heart,  as  seme  suddenly  remembered  thocht  passes  ower  It 
Hke  a  brighter  sttnbeam,-<-bT  and  by,  the  innooent  young  cietnr,  aittin'  by 
herself,  puiu'  wi'  her  wee  wuite  hauna  the  weeds  frae  amang  the  flowem,  ana 
half  loath  to  fling  them  awa',  some  o'  them  hein'  saa  bonny,  althouf^  withoui 
ony  fragrant  amdl,  ean  nae  langer  contain  the  ha|»pinem  flowin'  within  her 
anaw* white  breiat,  but  breaks  out,  aa  nob  ye  hear  your  bonnie  Flora*  into 
some  auld  Scotdah  sang,  maist  likely  moumfu',  for  bliss  ia  aye  akin,  air,  to 

frief.  Ay,  sir,  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest !  And  sae  truly  doth  ue  8ing»  that  I 
enna  whether  to  ca'  her  Sweet- voioe,  or  Fine-ear  !  Has  na  that  cadence,  in- 
deed, a  dyin'  fa'?  Nor  should  I  wonder  if  the  unseen  cretnr  a  this  moment 
had  her  face  wat  wi'  tears  1 

irOETU. 

Methinks,  James,  I  could  better  bear  oTerlaatiBg  darknem  than  everlaaU 
ing  silence.  The  memory  seems  to  have  more  command  over  sights  than  over 
sounds.  We  can  shut  our  eyes,  yet  see  all  nature.  But  muaie,  except  wImu  il 
breathes,  has  no  residing  place  within  the  cells  of  the  ear.  So  fsint,  aa  diaB« 
the  dream,  it  hardly  can  be  said  to  be«-till  one  single  note  awakes,  and  than 
the  whole  tune  is  suddenly  let  loose  nponthesonll  Blindness,  methinks,  I 
could  endure  and  live, — ^but  in  deafness,  my  spirit  would  die  within  me,  and 
I  should  pray  for  death. 

SHarHiED. 

Baith  maun  be  sair  trials,  yet  baith  are  cfaoerfnUy  home.  The  truth  ia,  air, 
that  a  Christian  can  bear  ony  thing--^for  ae  moment's  thought,  during  hia  t— 
pining,  tells  him  whence  the  affliction  comes— and  then  sorrow  saftena  awnT 
into  resignation,  and  delight  steals  into  the  heart  o'  Uie  maist  desolate. 

KOETH. 

The  creature  now  singin^r  away  at  her  pleasant  work,  a  few  weeks  aco,  loot 
her  mother.  There  never  was  a  more  affectionate  or  mon  dntifal  ^ila,«^et 
as  you  said,  James,  Flora  is  now  happy  as  a  bird. 

SHEFHERB. 

Yet  perhaps,  sir,  were  we  to  comentpon  her  the  noo— ^he  has  stopt  singiu' 
a*  at  anoe,  in  the  vera  middle  o'  the  tune-^we  micht  aee  her  aittin'  iole  amang 
the  flowers,  wi'  a  pale  fiice,  greetin'  by  hersell,  as  she  keepa  kwkin'  at  her 
black  gown,  and  thinkin'  on  that  burial-day,  or  bar  father'a  oonnteoanoei,  that 
sin  syne  has  seldom  brichten'd. 

KO&TR. 

There  is  something  most  a&cting  in  the  natural  sonows  of  poor  men,  mj 
dear  Shepherd,  as,  after  a  few  days  wrestling  with  affliction,  they  appear  agam 
at  their  usual  work— melancholy,  but  not  miserable. 

SMBPHBaD. 

Yoit  ken  a  gude  deal,  air,  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  poor ;  but  then 
It'a  f^ae  philosophical  and  poetical  observation  and  aympathy — no  frae  art* 
and-part  participation,  like  mine,  in  their  merriment  and  their  meesety.  Folk 
in  what  they  ca'  the  upper  classes  o'  society,  a'  look  upon  life,  mair  or  leas,  aa 
a  scene  o*  enjoyment,  and  amusement,  and  delicht.  They  get  a'  selfleh  in 
their  sensibilities,  and  would  lain  mak  the  very  laws  o'  natur  obedient  to  their 
WuU.  Thus  they  cherish  and  encourage  habits  o'  thocht  and  feelhig,  that 
are  maist  adverse' to  obedience  and  resignation  to  the  decreea  o'  the  Almighty 
—when  these  decrees  dash  in  pteoea  email  the  idols  o'  their  earthly  wonmpii 

KOETH. 

Too  true,  aha  I  my  dearest  Shepherd. 


tonorayJ 
J  or^'fvnm  dx««riii9-raoiB«  oui  caite  alTiii-lui.dutolieB  •ome 
$lilt  ipoiM  biim, ymmnerfai'  amn^ iu  ^jMogi,^ huM  ki mkter 

Touch  tenderly^ . 


Ane  wad  think  that  nae  porenta  had  «vto  lost  a  child  afore— yet  hoc  mony 
f^mmn'-hmcmA^jotime  IMea  4ay  ywin'iJaBg  theuUeufci  ttttheeded  on  aaaang 
the^cMlBtaid  haaiowMiMttiMa! 


€Inheeded>  v  B  pirtsf  nC  v^iuiateRsi^  men  onrying  AiruiUtte  to  a  ne# 


iHieie  n  litdew  tfaeiMng  »' ihis  llmditlen,  fidi  w 
tn  hwuea^  when  the  dmid  o"  BM*  judgment  'p8tteBt>wer  ftiem>  and  ordeta 
«re^en  ftr  a  gra^e lo  be  dag  JatheldrkTard.  %.'  the  faoose  is  hnshed  and 
^q>date--jiuit  the  aame  aB  if  the  patient  -weie  aUU^dc,  and  no  gaen  awa' — ^tbe 
Either, aDd^efhapBthemolher,  the  bnnhen^  and  ihe  aisterB,  are  a  ftangin* 
ateutthehr  evdhiaryi»urine8B,  vrV  grove  faces  nae  douht,  and  some  (T  them 
now  and  then^efatin''  the  drape  frae^heir  een;  htft,  «fter  the  fixat  bUtdc  day^ 
Utile  audible  greeting  and  nae  Indecent  and.  impiona  outcries. 

KOaTH. 

Hie  angler  calling  hi  at  Ihe  cottage  woidd  never  lotow  that  a  corpse  Wtt 
%fae  cause  of  the  tmfan. 

aflKVflcsn. 

Bieh  folk,  if  fliey  aaw  sic  donoe,  xsomposed  o&goings,  wad  doubtless  wondi^ 
•tolhink  hoo  caUoua^  hoo  insensible  were  Ihe  poot !  That  natnr  had  kindly 
idenicd  to  them  those  fine  feelings  that  behmg  to  cultivated  life  1  But  if  they 
beard  the  prayer  o*  the  auld  man  at  nidit,  when  the  survivin'  fkmily  were  on 
'their  knees  around  the  wa',  and  his  pnir  wil^  neist  him  in  the  holy  circle, 
<^y  wadken  fietter,  and  tsontos  that  there  is  sometfaing  as  sublime,  as  it  lis 
sincere  and  simple,  in  the  resignation  and  piety  of  those  humble  Christians, 
whose  doom  it  is  to  live  by  the  sweat  (f  ih&r  brow,  and  who  are  taught,  al- 
anost  ftae  the  cradle  to  Iftie  gnrve,  I0  feel  every  hour  they  breathe,  that  all 
they  enjoy,  and  all  thev  suHct,  is  dropt  down  firoml!he  hand  0'  'God,  almost  as 
visibly  as  die  dew  or  the  hail, — and  %ence  their  faith  in  things  unseen  4ind 
ietem8l,is  firm  as  their  belief  in  things  seen  and  tempond— and  that  they  a' 
^tA,  air, "when  lettin'  doon  the  eofihi  into  the  gravel 

TIDllTB. 

'fake  ano&er  gkss,  my  -Sear  "friend^  4>f  Mrs  tjenfle's  «lder-fiowar  wine. 

'BHSTHSBD. 

Frontignac !  But,  barken !  There,  again,  the  bit  h^ppy  motherless  cretnr 
is  beguiled  into  anither  sang !  Her  ain  voice,  sur,  brings  comfort  irae  a'  the 
air  around,  even  as  if  it  were  an  angel's  saqg,  singin'  to  her  fne  the  heait  0' 
heaven ! 

woaTR. 

^rom  liow  many  jpititnal  sources  come  Msu^gii^  of  onr  jnost  mortal 
g;ncA! 

afifSPfitaBD. 

It's  a  strathspey!— I  canna  understand  the  wa&t  0*  an  ear.  Xl^en  Fm 
alone,  I'm  aye  either  whistlin',  or  ^pgfm',  or  hummin',  till  I  fa'  into  thoeht; 
imd  :aien  baith  thodhts  and  feelings  are  swayed,  if  Tm  no  sair  miato*en,  in 
flieir  main  current  hv  the  tune,  wnether  gay  or  sad,  that  your  heart  has  been 
harpin'  on ;  so,  if  I  nad  na  a  gude  ear,  the  loneliness  o'  the  hills  wadloe  unco 
wearisome,  unvisitedbymvoluntaxy  dreams  shout  indefioitethiiigB J  Doi^lk 
aye  dnnkin  words.? 

Koatb. 

Geuerally,  I  suspect. 


SM  Noeiei  AmbroHanm.    NotXLIIlm  P(aj> 

8HIPHSBD. 

Yet  the  thochu  matin  oome  firat>'  surely.  I  fancy  wordf  and  thodita  fly 
until  ane.anither's  ha^ns.  A  thousan'  thochto  may  be  a'  wrapt  u^  in  ae  wee 
bit  word-^just  as  a  thousand  beauties  in  ae  wee  bit  flower.  They  biith  ex- 
pand out  into  beauty — and  then  there's  nae  end  to  the  deationa  o'  the  vit 
and  the  ear— for  the  soul  sits  ahint  the  pupil  o'  the  tane^  and  the  drum  o'  toe 
tither^  and  Ukin'  a  hint  frae  tone  or  hue,  expawtiates  ower  the  anirene. 

KORTH.      . 

Scottish  Music,  my  dear  James,  is  to  me  rather  monotonous. 

SHEFBBaO. 

So  is  Scottish  Poetry,  sir.  It  has  nae  great  range ;  but  human  natiir  neitr 
Wearies  o'  its  ain  prime  elementary  feelings.  A  man  .may  sit  a  haili  nidbt  by 
his  iogle,  wi'  his  wife  and  bairns,  without  either  thinkin'  or  feelin'  muckle  • 
and  yet  he's  perfectly  happy  till  bed-time,  and  says  his  prayers  wi'  fervent 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies.  It's  only  whsin  he's  oeginnin'  to.  tire  o' 
the  hummin'  o'  the  wheel,  or  o'  his  wife  flytin'  at  the  weans,  or  o'  the  weans 
upsettin'  the  stools,  or  ruggtn'  ane  anither  s  hair,  that  his  fancy  takes  a  very 
poetical  flight  into  the  regions  o'  the  Imagination.  Sae  Ung's  the  heart  sleeps 
amang  its  aflections,  it  dwalls  upon  few  images;  but  these  images  may  be  in* 
fiDitely  varied ;  and,  when  expressed  in  words,  the  variety  will  be  felt.  Sae 
that,  after  a',  it's  scarcely  correct  to  ca'  Scottish  Poetry  monotonous,  or  Scot* 
tish  Music  either,  ony  mair  than  you  wou'd  ca'  a  kintra  level,  in  bonnie  gen- 
tle ups  and  downs,  or  a  sky  dull,  though  the  clouds  were  neither  naony  nor 
multiform ;  a'  depends  upon  the  spirit.  Twa* three  notes  may  mak'  a  maist 
beautifu'  tune;  twa- three  woody  knowes  a  bonny  landscape;  and  there  are 
some  bit  streams  amang  the  hills,  without  ony  striking  or  very  peculiar  scenery, 
that  it's  no  possible  to  dauner  along  at  gloarain'  without  feeiiu'  them  to  be 
visionary,  as  if  they  flowed  through  a  land  o'  glamour.  It's  the  same  thing 
wi'  faces.  Little  depends  on  the  features ;  a'  on  the  composition.  There  is  a 
nameless  something  that  tells,  when  the  colour  o'  the  een,  and  o'  the  hair, 
and  o'  the  cheeks,  and  the  roundin'  aff  o'  the  chin  rin  until  the  throat,  and 
then  awa'  aff,  lik  a  wave  o'  the  sea,  until  the  breast  is  a'  harmonious  as  mu« 
sic ;  and  leaves  ane  lookin'  at  the  lasses  as  if  they  were  listenin'  "  to  a  meb- 
dy  that's  sweetly  |)]ay'd  in  tune !"  Sensibility  feels  a'  this ;  Genius  creftutes 
it ;  and  in  Poetry  it  dwells,  like  the  charm  in  the  Amulet. 

MOBTH. 

James— look  through  the  loophole.  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear  Sh^herdy 
that  the  character  of  a  man  is  known  in  his  works  ? 

SHEFHEBD* 

Gurney !  as  I'm  a  Christian !  That's  really  too  bad,  sir.  A  body  canna  sit 
down  in  an  arbour,  to  crack  an  hour  wi'  an  auld  frien',  but  there  is  a  dhorfe* 
haun  writer  at  your  lug,  jottin'  you  doon  for  extension  at  his  leisure— and 
convertin'  vou  frae  a  preevat  character  at  the  Lodgej  intil  a  public  one  in  tfaae 
confbundea,  thae  accursed  Noctes  Ambrosiante* 

KO&TH. 

Gurney,  leave  out  that  last  epithet. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  do  111  fell  you.    But,  Mr  North,  many  o*  my  freens 

NORTH. 

I  know  it,  my  dear  James— but  treat  them  with  contempt,  or  shall  I  take 
up  a  few  of  them  by  the  scroof  of  the  neck,  with  my  glove  on,  as  one  would 
tiuce  up  a  small  scotched  viper,  snd  fling  him  over  the  wall,  to  crawl  a  itH 
inches  before  death,  on  the  dust  of  the  road  ? 

SHEPHERn. 

Their  vulgar  venom  shall  never  poison  my  ear,  my  dear  sir.  But  had  na^ 
tur  but  gien  them  fangs,  hoo  the  reptiles  wad  bite !  There's  a  speeder,  sir,  on 
your  bhin. 

KORTH. 

I  love  spiders.  Look  at  the  lineal  descendant  of  Arachne,  how  beautifully 
she  descends  from  the  chin  of  Christopher  North  to  the  lower  region  of  our 
earth !— But  speaking  of  public  and  prirate  charactenH— « 


8RBPHSKD. 

That's  a  pttislin'  quesdon^  dr.— Let's  speak  o*  Pbets.  Ae  thing's  certain ; 
that  afore  jwk  can  express  ony  ae  single  thought  or  feelin'  in  poetry,  you  mann 
hae  had  it  in  your  spirit  or  heart,  strong,  distinct,  fresh,  and  hridnt,  in  real 
leevin'  experience  and  actual  natur.  It  maun  hae  been,  whether  originatin* 
entirely  in  yonrsell,  or  transfused  through  you  by  anither,  your  ain  bonny 
feedy  possession  and  property— else  it'll  no  be  wortn  a  strae.in  Verse.    Eh  ?  • 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

SHEPHERD. 

Secondly,  however  a  poet  may  write  weel  by  fits  and  starU,  in  a  sort  o'-  in. 
spiration  like,  thae  fits  and  starts  themselltf  can  only  come  frae  a  state  o'  the 
'  apeerit  habitually  mediutire,  and  njoidn'  in  its  ain  free  moods.  Therefore^ 
howerer  muckle  they  may  astonish  you  that  docs  na  ken  him,  theyare  Just  as 
characteristic  o'  his  natur  as  the  rest  o'  his  mair  ordinary  proceedings,  and 
maun  be  set  down  to  the  score  o'  his  natural  and  indigenous  constitution.  £h? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

sRBPHXan. 

What  a  poet  maist  dearly  and  deroutly  loves,  about  that  wull  he,  of  coarse^ 
write  the  feck  o'  his  poetry.  His  poetry,  therefore,  wull  contain  mair  of  his 
deeper;  inner  self,  than  ony  thing  else  can  do  in  this  warld— that'&to  say,  if  he 
be  a  real  poet,  and  no  a  pretender.  For  I'll  defy  ony  human  cretur,  unless  he 
has  some  sinister  end  to  gain,  to  keep  writin',  or  speakin'  either,  a'  his  life 
lang  about  things  that  dinna  constitute  his  chief  happiness.    £h  ? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

SHRFHBRD. 

Fourthly,  if  his  poetry  be  gude,  and  if  the  states  o'  sowle  ibrmin'  the  stifle 
o't  be  also  gude,  and  if  hb  poems  be  sae  numerous  and  important  as  to  hae  oc« 
cupied  him  miir  or  less  a'  his  life  lang,  then  I  shud  like  to  know  on  what  ither 
nruciple  he  can  be  a  bad  man,  except  that  he  be  a  hvpocrii^r-but  if  he  be  a 
hypocrite,  that'll  be  seen  at  ance  in  his  poetry,  for  irll  be  bad— but  then  the 
Terra  reverse,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  case,  for  his  poetry  is  gude ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  be  na  a  gude  man,  taken  on  the  whole,  a'  this  warld  and 
this  life's  delusion  thegither,  black's  white,  het  cauld,  virtue  vice,  and  frae 
aic  a  senseless  life  as  the  present  there  can  be  nae  reason  to  believe  in  a  future. 
And  thus  you  end  in  a  denial  of  the  Deity,  and  avoo  yoursell  to  be  an  atheist* 
£h? 

NORTH. 

Granted  almost. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fifthly,  sir— What's  this  I  was  gaun  to  say  ?  Ou  ay.  A  man's  real  cluui 
xacter,  then,  is  as  truly  shown  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  religion.  When  he  is 
poetical  and  when  he  is  religious,  he  is  in  his  highest  states.  He  exists  at  his 
best.  Then  and  therein  is  the  perfection  o'  his  natur.  But  it  disna  follow- 
by  no  mainner  o'  means — but  that  the  puir  mortal  cretur  may  be  untrue  to 
himsell^untrue  baith  to  his  poetry  and  to  his  religion— and  ower  aften  stain 
hlmsell  wi'  a'  sorts  o'  vices  and  crimes.  King  David  did  sae— yet  wha  ever 
doubted  either  his  poetnr  or  his  religion— or  wnare  would  you  look  for  either^ 
or  for  the  man  himsell,  but  in  his  Psalms  ?    £h  ? 

NORTH. 

Granted,  James— granted. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  the  Bard  o'  virtue  and  morality,  and  religion  and  immortal  truth,  sink 
down  frae  his  elevation  amang  the  stars,  and  soil  his  spirit  wi'  the  stain  o'  day, 
what  does  that  pruve  but  that  he  is  not  a  seraph,  inspired  though  he  be,  but 
like  the  sumphs  around  him,  a  sinner — Oh !  a  greater  sinner  than  they,  be* 
cause  tumblin'  frae  a  loftier  height,  and  sinkin'  deeper  into  the  mire  that  be- 
dalles  his  glorious  wings,  that  uiall  require  other  waters  to  cleanse  them  than 
ever  flowed  frae  Helicon. 

NORTH. 

.  These  are  solemn—yea  mouznAil  truths. 


mmOnJ^Mimm.   M^JtLS^.  Otmf; 


.Shew  me  ae  lemn'  matM-wafm^^wanOeat^'  UnaQ,  anll^ia'  imm  »b- 
JMt  to  the  roteo'  lifers  .it  is  :xm(ea]ad  in  acEiptiiie,  «iflL:tfaflB  tdl  me  .that  m 
|ieod>  a  giwt  ipoet  is  nottndy  '•hewn  in  ^  wtsAM,  and  I  will  bduBve  yp>^— 
tatAOt  till  then-ifor  thehumhleiitand  the iiq^aita|iBit,tf  tried i^ Act  toty 
adU^liaUili  beJonnd  <w»ntin' ;  .and  a'  itiiat  il  jakte  eitbar  Jfaeime'or  tbeiflMr 
Ml  eT'einnenoe-rjiialifit* 


Yet  Bomethiog  there  seemfi  to  he  unexplained  in  the  snhject. 

TaiqieiBftttn  ayeAeMt  aBteelhing.iHMKplara>dincwny  wityect,  mk.  But 
iMBTtittne  ae  jmnnle  Jangsr.  A.maainay:ddw»rlaBiidl^tta|iyiJlij  wf 
jtoa^oteladefotiott^HHttthatheconeBto'diaHkeuoQnBnmJifik  Ttea^Btaadk 
in  (eottuaen  life,  air«UM  ^rou  doeny  that's  wdnfii,'  and  a  snr  nttndnt  4m  tbevnlL 
3?Q)k  aaaann  Jeaam  imt  only  to  thale^  out  ahadutely  4o  lofe,  many  tliina  In 
i^ers  that  'wanld 4nit ibut «|X)cr  iguse  in  fwetiy:;  wd to nhoirii  many  mfngs 
in  themsells  that  hae  nae  relation  w&ataemeyer  wi'  the  imagination.  Every  head 
o'  a  house  maun  he  sensihie  o'  that  wha  does  his  duty  as  a  hushand,  m  ^tther,  a 
master,  and  a  friend.  Let  these  things  he  forgotten,  or  felt  to  he  burdensome— 
aftd  the  mind-ihat  loves  at  ail  limeB  to  ei^tiate  f^neely  in  m  warid  o'  ita  mi— 
0wn4hinigh  the  ekments  o*t  be>a'  humasi — ^isiinder  a  atroag  temptatioB  to  da 
aae  ■  and  Sien  4he  life  •'  the  man  tbeoames  defiMfine  and  disoadered.  In  «adh 
•fisaes,  the  ,poet  who  Jmrn  nrtve  an  her  ddeal  heasttf,  and  wovaliipB  her  anafaail 
«Bdjaitxnth,aB»y  fiaaeiiflraiithara^yethe  aareoreant— in  zealliih.  XhatV* 
short  solution  o'  msoh  that's  puaalia'  and  veaspkasm'  an  aiie  oonduct  ;o^  wun  •' 
genius;  hut. there's  anither  key  to  rtiiedifficiuty,  sir^— only  I  fear  I'm  gettin' 
tedious  and  tiresome. 

iNo— on— 4iiy€ear  JamoH-^  on. 

aHZPjrsaii. 

fPhewTs  danger  in  liie  itadnlgBnce  o*  fbBtoiga,  to  them  be  ^emn  die  ^lit^toa 
and  the  iialiestV'onr  nature,  without  eonatant  oanreaiiOBdin'  praotioe  to  pi»* 
#nnt4iMr  ideganention  into  mere  aimless  impnlsefl  and  thne  ainile«  in* 
fnkrn  aar  ioimd  >bnt  a 'weak  piolection  againat  nhe  temptotions  that  aasafliv 
in  this  aaarld.  Why,  m,  I  verily  believe  4hat  f«hgian  itseU  may  1>e  Tnflnljiai 
in  to«BDen, whan  iineqfBeBt  ca's  aie  nomaSe  on  men  ao  aet,«B  weU^aa  to tfaak 
and  feeL  The  aaauiof  nligionv  perlisotly  sinoefe,  thon^  he  beioind  aanitiag 
Hihan  p«t  to  faal— juat  ii«  tiie  man  of  gemaa.    WAeft-doing  m  naocaawy.^— 

NORTH. 

There  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  James. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Shall  we  say  then,  in  condusion,  that  tiie  true  character  of  a  true  poet  is  al- 
ivays  exhibstod  in  his  poetry  ?  £h?  It  must  be  ao— Boms,  Byien,  Cvs^ier^ 
Woidaworth,  axe  all-in  diflBmnt  waya,  prooft  of  ^  truth <^the«poptfaegmi 

•PORTH. 

Bat  what  ihink  you,  J8BMBB,<of  the  vnigar  belief,  that  a  badiprivate  may%a 
a^goad  pubMe  chataoter^ 

BHfSTfiasD. 

IChst  it  is  indeed  m  most  ^vnlgar  belief.  A  bad'pnvBte  eharaeter  is  a  hhrib- 
gaard--'ffndhaw«oaid«bladii^x8FdmakeagQdepid>hedhaiaoterf  EHif 

-IIORTH. 

That's  a  poser. 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  you  see  there's  scarcely  sic  a  thing  as  morality  in  political  life  ;  or  if 
Ikme  ne,  it's  aniither  oede,  and  ^angs  by  the  name  a'  Expediency.  A  Uaek* 
guard  may  be  a  gae  gftde  judge  o'  maist  khids«'  •es^pedieBcy-^bat  wbenawr 
ttie  qnestian  getS'dai^  and  difficult,  yon  maun  baeveeaorse  to  the  fidft  a'^eon* 
aeienoe,  and  what  becomes  o'  the  bbckguard  then,  sir  ?  He  gangs  Wnd-lkuUk 
ad  ower  a-preapice,  and  is  dashed  to  jneces.  But  berides  expSieBey,  than^ 
what  ^ey  tta*hano«p  aatlopd  hemnv— and  thongh  I  scarcely  aee  hao  it  !•-» 
yet  great  blackguards  in  private  life  hae  a  sense  o'  that,  aend  wadna,  bat  «ndsr 
great  temptation,  sacrifeeea  'U    A  Wb^  howeyer,  administered  to  their  ho* 


Mtdn'  MOf  uliitevflr  tb*!  mf  be»  will  gnetally  do  th«  lwi«niigi,  and  iSbnf 
wUl  mU  evmi  tht  frtedom  of  their  eognti^  fbr  woimm  or  gdd. 

NO&TR. 

I  do  BDi  wdil  know  wlut  to  think  of  poblic  mwi  Jul  now^  Jmmi* 

They  aeon  to  be  afiOQr  pitilk'  nuk  die  maiit  a'  them,  eipeoitlly,  wi'  out 
iwa  or  three  ezoeptioiia--«Qr  ain  Forty-FiTe.  WlMiievvr  *  men  pot  thvtf 
Irik  me  that  be  Iim  changed  bit  opinion  nbout  ony  given  diing  in  any  given 
lime,  gnde  nianncn  okne  hinder  me  free  teUin'  him  that  be  is  a  lecar  ■  Bat 
lot's  bae  nao  politloB.  What  the  deevU  an  yoa  tbinkin'  abont  that  yoa'as 
]»  attcndin'  to  me  epeakin'  f  Dinna  be  absent  For  Heaten's  sake  gte  owor 
that  fine.  Ay,  there  the  blade  thundor«doad  has  pasaed  awa'»  and  yonr  bo- 
and  beantifn' anld physiognomy  anoe  mair  looks  1^  itsell  in  tbelioht 


msaTM. 
I  dmneed  to  look  at  tUs  ring-«-« 

eRiVHaan. 
What?  Thoane  on  your  wee  finger?  The  finest  diamond  ef«r  g^tteeed. 

NOatR. 

And  the  image  of  the  Kdbb  Being,  in  remembrsnee  of  whom  I  bai^e  wom 
it  for  twenty  years,  roee  m  beibre  me^meUiooght  in  the  Tery  attitude  in 
which  be  need  of  old  to  adoress  a  public  assembly— the  rig^tarm  extcBded-^ 

sasrHsaB. 
Few  thin«  in  this  weary  warid  see  ddichtfti'  as  Keepsakes!  Kordo  they 
Ofrer,  to  my  heart  at  least,  nor  to  my  een>  eter  lose  their  tenderj  tbefarpoweci* 
hi*  charm! 

NOaTR. 

How  slight — ^how  small — ^how  tiny  a  meniorial>  seres  a  bel6ved  fiiend  Atnn 
oblivion^wom  on  the  finger— 

SHBFHSan. 

Or  close  to  the  heart !  Especially  if  he  be  dead  1  Nae  thocht  sae  unsupport- 
mMe  as  that  o'  entire,  total,  blank  fnrgetfdlness— when  the  cietnr  that  ance 
landit>  and  sang,  and  wept  to  ns,  close  to  onr  side,  or  in  onr  Terra  arms,  h 
as  if  her  smiles,  her  ydce,  her  tears,  her  kisses,  had  never  been !  She  and  them 
a'  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  nothingness  o'  the  dust ! 

TTOETB. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say,  James,  that  any  on^  sinale  thought  that  ever  was  in 
the  mind  is  forgotten.  It  may  be  gone,  utterly  gone— tike  a  bird  out  of  a 
cage.  But  a  thought  is  not  like  a  bi^,  a  mortal  thing ;  and  why  may  it  not, 
after  many  many  long  years  have  past  by-^so  many  and  so  long  that  we  look 
with  a  sort  of  quiet  longing  on  the  churchyard  heaps^-^why  may  it  not  return 
all  at  once  from  a  "  far  country,"  ftesh,  and  fair,  and  bright,  as  of  yore,  when 
first  it  glided  into  being,  up  from  among  the  heaven-dew- opened  pores  in  the 
celestial  soil  of  the  soul,  and  "  possessed  it  wholly,"  as  if  toere  for  ever  were 
io  have  been  its  blissful  abiding* place,  in  those  sunny  regions  where  sin  and 
aorrow  as  yet  had  shewn  their  evil  eyes,  but  durst  not  venture  in,  to  scare  off 
ftom  the  paradise  even  one  of  all  its  divinest  inmates !  Why  may  not  the 
-thought,  I  ask,  return— or  rather,  rise  up  again  on  the  spirit,  from  which  it 
has  never  fiown,  bnt  lain  hushed  in  that  mystenoos  dormitory,  where  ideas 
'  sleep,  all  ready  to  awake  again  into  life,  even  when  most  like  death — ^for 
Ideas  are  as  birds  of  passage,  and  they  are  also  akin  to  the  winter«sleepeni« 
so  that  no  man  comprehends  their  exits  or  their  entrances,  or  can  know  whe* 
ther  any  one  of  all  the  tribe  is  at  any  one  moment  a  million  of  miles  off^  or 
wheelii^  round  his  head,  and  ready  to  pereh  on  his  hand  1 

SHSPRsan. 

Alloo  me,  sir,  noo  to  press  yon  to  anither  glass  o'  Mrs  Gentle's  elder<*flower 
wine. 

NOaTR. 

•    Frontignae  I— Now,  do  you^  James,  take  up  the  baU^-fiMr  fm  cut  of 
bfeatii. 

SRXFHSaih 

To  phase  jtm,  ttri  I  hat  tmd  btdyor  at  teaat  tried  to  tea*^  thae  boohi. 
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and  lecturet^  and  what  not^  on  the  Associatibn  o'  Ideas^and  yon  ezpUna* 
tions  and  theories  of  Tammas  Broon's^  and  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's,  and  'Mr 
Alison's,  and  the  lave,  seem,  at  the  time  the  volume's  lyin'  o^n  afore  you, 
rational  aneuch—^sae  that  you  eanna  help  believin'  that  each  b'  them  has  flung 
doon  a  great  hig  bunch  o'  keys,  wi'  a  clash  on  the  table,  that'll  enable  yoa  to 
open  a'  the  locks  o'  a'  the  doors  o'  the  Temple  o'  Natur.  But,  dog  on't !  Ihe 
verra  first  lock  you  try,  the  key'll  no  fit!  Or  if  it  fits,  you  cannot  get  it  to 
turn  roun',  though  you  chirt  wi'  your  twa  hands  till  you're  baith  bkek  and 
red  in  the  face,  and  desperate  angry.  A'  the  Metapheesicka  that  ever  were 
theoreezed  into  a  system  o'  Philosophy  '11  never  clear  up  the  mystery  o'  me- 
mory ae  hue,  or  enable  me  nor  ony  body  else  to  understand  hoo,  at  ae  time, 
ye  may  knock'  on  your  head  wi'  your  loof  or  nieve  till  it's  sair,  without  awa« 
kening  a  single  thocht,  ony  mair  than  you  would  awauken  a  dormouse  in  the 
heart  o'  the  bole  of  an  aik,  by  tappin'  on  the  rough  hide ;  while  at  another  time, 
you  canna  gie  your  head  a  jie  to  the  ae  side,  without  tens  o'  thousana  o' 
thochts  fleein'  out  o'  your  mouth,  your  nose,  and  y6ur  een,  jiist  like  a  swarm 
o'  bees  playin'  whurr — and  bum-r-into  the  countless  sky,  when  by  chance  you 
hae  upset  a  skep;  or  the  creturs  o'  thair  accord,  and  in  the  passion  o'  their 
ain  instinck,  are  aff  after  their  Queen,  and  havin'  tormented  hidf  the  kintra- 
side  for  hours,  a'  at  last  settle  down  on  the  branch  o'  an  dpple-treie  perhaps — 
the  maist  unlikely,  to  all  appearance,  they  could  find — and  perplexin'  to  the 
man  wi' the  ladder,  and  the  towel  outower  his  face,— -because  the  Queen*  Bee 
preferred,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  that  ackward  branch^to  a'  ither  resting- 
places  on  which  she  could  hae  rested  her  doup,  although  it  wai»  physically 
and  morally  impossible  that  she  could  ever  hae  seen  the  tree  afore,  never  ha- 
vin' been  alloo*d  to  set  her  foot  ayont  the  door  o'  the  skep,  for  reasons  bert 
known  to  her  subjects,  or  at  least  her  Ministers,  wha,  unlike  some  ithera  I 
micht  mention,  dinna  despise  the  voice  o'  the  people,  even  though  it  should  be 
nae  louder  nor  a  murmur  or  a  hum  ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  James,  no  politics— keep  to  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Queen-Thocht's  the  same's  the  Queen-Bee— and  when  she's  let  looee 
intill  heaven,  out  flees  the  haill  swarm  o'  winged  fancies  at  her  tail,  wi'  a  noise 
like  thunder. 

NORTH. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Keepsakes— 

SHEFHSRD. 

And  sae  we  are  still.  I  see  the  road  windin'  alang  on  the  richt  haun  yon- 
ner— but  we're  like  passengers  loupin'  afP  the  tap  o*  the  cotch  at  the  fit  o'  a 
hill,  and  divin'  devious  through  a  wood  by  a  snort  cut,  to  catch  her  again 
afore  she  get  through  the  turnpike. 

NORTH. 

The  pleasantest  way  either  of  travel  or  of  talk. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten  hundo:  thousan'  million  thochts  and  feelings,  and  fancies,  and  ideas, 
and  emotions,  and  passions,  and  what  not,  a'  lie  tbegether,  heads  and  thrawa, 
in  the  great,  wide,  saft,  swellin',  four-posted,  mony-pillowed  bed  o'  the  Ima*> 
gination.  Joys,  sorrows,  hopes,  fears,  raptures,  agonies,  shames,  horrors,  re* 
pentances,  remorses— strange  bed-fellows  indeed,  sir — some  skuddy-naked, 
some  clothed  in  duds,  and  some  gorgeously  apparelled,  ready  to  rise  up  and 
sit  down  at  feasts  and  festivals 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James,  stop— - 

SHEPHERD. 

'Tis  the  poet  alane,  sir,  that  can  speak  to  ony  purpose  about  sic  an  assoda* 
tion  o'  ideas  as  that,  sir ;  he  kens  at  every  hotch  amang  them,  whilk  is  about 
to  start  up  like  a  sheeted  cadaver  shlverin'  cauld-rife  as  the  grave,  or  a 
stoled  queen,  a  rosy,  balmy,  fragrant-bosomed  queen,  wi'  lang,  white,  satin 
arms,  to  twine  roun'  your  verra  sowle !  But  the  metaphvseecian,  what  kens 
he  about  the  matter  ?  Afore  he  has  putten  the  specs  aatraadle  o'  his  nose,  thte 
floor  o'  the  imagination  is  a'  astir  like  the  foaming  sea — and  aiblins  hushed 
again  into  a  oawm  as  deep  as  that  o'  a  souny  hill^  where  lichta  and  lambs  are 
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dandn'  thegetba  on  the  greens ward^. and  to  the  miuic  of  the  lilting^  linties 
amang'the  golden  groves  o'  broom^  proud  to  see  their  yellow.'  glories  reflect 
in  the  pools,  like  blossoms  bloomin'  in  anither  Warld  belonging.to  the  Naiads 
and  the  mermaids  I 

.    NORTH. 

But,  James,  we  were  speaking  of  Keepsakes. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  sae  we  are  still.  For  what  is  a  keepsake  but  a  material  memorial  o'  a 
apiritaal  happenin'  ?  Something  substantial;  through  whose  instrumental! tv 
the  shadowy  past  may  resettle  on  the  present— till  a  bit  .metal,  or  a  bit 
jewel,  or  a  bit  lock  o'  hair,  or  a  bit  painted  paper,  shall  suddenly  brins  the 
tears  into  your  startled  and  softened  een,  by  a  dear,  delightfu',  oyerwhelmin' 
image  o'  Life-in-Death  ? 

NORTH. 

Of  all  keepsakes,  memorials,  relics,,  most  tendedy,  most  dearly,  most  de- 
Toutly,  James^  do  I  lore  a  little  lock  of  hair !— and  oh !  when  the  head  it  beau« 
tified  has  long  mouldered  in  the  dust,  how  spiritual  seems  the  undying  gloss* 
iness  of  the  sole  remaining  ringlet !  All  else  gone  to  nothing — save  and  ex* 
cent  that  soft,  smooth,  burnished,  golden,  and  glorious  fragment  of  the  appa- 
reOling  that  once  hung  in  clouds  and  sunshine  orer  an  angd's  brow ! 

SHEPHBRD, 

Ay— as  poor  Kirke  White  says— 

''  It  must  have  been  a  lovely  head 
That  had  such  lovely  hair ! 

But  dinna  think  ony  mair  upon  her  the  noo,  sir.  What  Ailes  we  are  to  sum- 
mon up  shadows  and  spectres  frae  the  grave,  to  trouble—-* 

NORTH. 

Her  image  troubles  me  not.  Why  should  it  ?  Methinks  I  see  her  walking 
yonder,  as  if  fifty  years  of  life  were  extinguished,  and  that  were  the  sun  of  my 
youth !  Look— look— James !— a  figure  all  arrayed,  like  Innocence,  in  white 
garments!  Gone— gone !— Vet  siich  visions  are  delightful  visitants— and  the 
day,  and  the  evening,  and  the  night,  are  all  sanctified  on  which  the  apparition 
comes  and  goes  with  a  transient,  yet  immortal  smile ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  sir !  a  lock  o'  hair,  1  agree  wi*  you,  is  far  better  than  ony  pictur.  It's 
a  pairt  o'  the  beloved  object  hersell— it  belaqged  to  the  tresses  that  aften,  lang, 
lang  ago,  may  hae  a'  been  suddenly  dishevelled,  like  a  shower  o'  sunbeams, 
ower  your  beatin'  breast !  But  noo  solemn  thochts  sadden  the  beauty  ance  sae 
bricht— sae  refulgent— the  langer  you  gaze  on't,  the  mair  and  mair  pensive 
grows  the  expression  of  the  holy  relic— it  seems  to  say,  almost  upbraidingly, 
<^  Weep'st  thou  no  more  for  me  ?"  and  then,  indeed,  a  tear,  true  to  the  impe« 
rishable  affection  in  which  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice,  '*  when  life  itself  was 
young,"  bears  witness  that  the  object  towards  which  it  yearned  is  no  more 
forgotten,  now  that  she  has  been  dead  for  so  many  many  long  weary  years, 
than  she  was  forgotten  during  an  hour  of  absence,  that  came  like  a  passing 
cloud  between  us  and  the  sunshine  of  her  living,  her  loving  smiles  I 

NORTH. 

Were  a  picture  perfectly  like  our  deceased  friend— no  shade  of  expression, 
however  slight,  that  was  Lis,  awanting— none  there,  however  slight,  that  be- 
longed not  to  the  face  that  has  faded  utteriy  away— then  might  a  picture 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  that's  never  the  case,  sir.  There's  ajre  something  wrang,  either 
about  the  mouth,  or  the  een,  or  the  nose— or  what  s  warst  o'  a',  you  canna  fin' 
ikwte  wi'  ony  a'  the  features  for  no  being  like,  and  yet  the  painter,  frae  no 
kennin'  the  delightfii*  character  o'  her  or  him  that  was  sittin'  till  him,  leaves 
out  o'  the  face  the  entire  speerit»-or  aiblins,  that  the  portrait  mayna  be  de- 
ficient in  expression,  he  pits  in  a  sharp  clever  look,  like  that  o*  a  blue  stock- 
ing, into  fiaft,  dewy,  dirine  een,  swimmin'  wi'  sowle !  spoils  the  mouth  a  the- 
gether  by  puckerin'  't  up  at  the  comers,  sae  that  a'  the  mnocent  smiles,  manU 
fin*  there  like  kisses,  tak  flight  frae  sic  prim  lips,  cherry-ripe  though  they  be ; 
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Chreeifliiiwfr-^wlwl.does  die  fiUedo^  bill  lalflM  np  the  mJddk  o^  thft  bng,  ot 
«-«isf  Hesi^tn  ncfir  finrgie  him-H»^  it  up  at  the  pint  lae,  that  job  mb 
see  up  the  nostrils — ^a  thiDg  I  dinua  like  at  a'^and  for  this,  wMeh  £•  ea's  a 
portrait^  and  proposes  sendin'  to  the  Exhibition,  he  has  the  conscience  to 
diarge  you— withouten  the  fraa»— ^e  nasooable  looni  o'  ae  hvndMd  pomda 
sterlmg ! 

Noatir. 
Kcxt  taatoek  of  hair,  Jametj  ia  a  brooch,  or  a  ring,  that  haa  been  wmn  by 
•  bekvad  friend. 

aRSPBlR]}. 

Jost  ne  ;  and  then  jrou  can  put  the  hair  imO  ihe  breodi  or  die  ring-'tr 
baith— and  wear  them  on  your  finser  and  on  your  breast  a'  iiicht  lang»  dicaa, 
dream,  dreamin'  awa'  back  into  the  Taniahed  world  o'  uninduxabley  and  in- 
OMnpadwnaiUe,  and  inutterable  things ! 

Hoars. 

Or  wliat  think  yon  of  a  book,  my  dear  Jamea    ■ 

SH£PHER]>. 

Ay,  a  bit  boekie  &  ane'a  dn  writing  a  poem  perhaps,  ot  a  garland  o'  bsi» 
lants  and  sanga,  with  fwa  three  lovin'  rerses  on  the  fly«»lcaf,  by  way  e*  inactip» 
tion-— for  there's  something  unco  alRsctioBate  in  manuscripp-^bound  on  pur* 
pose  for  her  in  delicate  white  silver-edged  caw(  wl'  flowera  idang  the  bomr, 
or  the  figure  o'  a  heart  perhaps  in  the  middle,  pierced  .wi'  a  dart,  or  breathin 
out  flames  like  a  volcawno. 

NOKTR. 

A  device,  James,  as  natural  as  it  is  new. 

SmSPHSBS. 

Nane  o'  your  sneers,  von  atdd  aatirist  Whether  naCotai  or  nraatainl, 
new  or  auld,  the  device,  fra  bein^  sae  common,  canna  be  far  wrang-— for  a' 
dM  wafld  has  been  in  Ime  at  ae  time  or  ither  o'  its  life,  and  kena  bait  boo  to 
expess  its  ain  passion.  What  see  you  ever  in  love-sangs  that's  at  a'  newi^ 
Kever  ae  single  wmd.  IlTs  jost  the  same  thing  ewer  again,  like  a  vernal  shower 
pttlterin^  amang  the  buddin'  vroods.  Bnt  let  the  lines  come  sweetly  and  aaftly, 
and  a  wee  wildly  too,  fn  the  Hpa  o'  Genius,  and  they  shidl  delight  a'  mankaBd, 
and  womankiDd  too,  vnthout  ever  wearvin'  them,  whether  they  be  said  er  ansg* 
But  try  to  be  original — to  keep  afiP  a'  tnat  ever  has  been  said  afore,  for  fear  o' 
plagiariam,  or  in  ambition  o'  originality,  and  your  poem  11  be  Mke  a  bit  o*  ice 
thai  yoii  hae  taken  into  your  mouth  unawawrea  for  a  lump  o*  white  sugar* 

KORTR. 

Now,  mr  dear  James,  the  boor  is  elapsed,  tmd  we  must  to  our  tmlet  The 
Gentka  will  be  here  in  a  jHfey,  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  bnt  intimate  aa  we 
are,  and  attached  by  the  kindest  ties,  I  never  feel  at  my  ease  in  their  eoiii« 
pany,  in  the  afternoon,  nnlesa  my  hahr  be  powdered,  my  rufllea  on,  and  mj 
sttver  bncklea* 

SHKFRXan. 

Bo  yon  mean  the  bneklea  on  your  shoon,  or  the  bocklea  on  your  biveka  ? 

NORTR. 

My  shoon,  to  be  sure.    Jaraefr— James  I 

sHEpRsan* 

in  teQ  yon  a  seeret,  8ir-*and  yet  it's  nae  great  secret  either;  for  I'm  o' 
ofiniott  mi  we  a'  ken  our  ain  hearts,  only  we  dinna  ken  what'a  best  Ibr 
tnemy—yonVe  in  love  wi'  Mrs  Gentle.  Na,  na— dinna  hang  down  yent  head, 
and  blush  in  that  gate;  there's  nae  harm  in't — nae  6in-*only  you  should 
marry  her,  sir  ;  for  I  never  saw  a  woman  sae  in  love  wf  a  man, 'in  a*  my  bom 
days. 

NORTR. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tiiink  so,  my  dear  James. 

SREFREHn. 

Tots.  You  cannc  attempt  to  walk  across  the  room,  thai  her  twa  een  are 
no  ibUowIn' you  on  yovr  crutch,  wi'  a  mixed  eApreasiou  o'  lore,  and  fbar  leai 
ymx  sfaonM  A*  and  dSsIocate  yoor  knee-pan,  or-^— - 

KORTR. 

Crutch!  Why,  you  know,  Jamea,  well  enough,  that  for  the  last  twelve* 
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month  I  have  worn  il,  not  for  nae»  but  ornament.    I  am  thinMng  of  laying 
it  aside  entirely. 


**  And  capering  nimbly  in  a  ladv'8  chamber !"  Be  penmaded  by  me^  nr^ 
and  attempt  nae  sic  thing.  Naeboa7  witipimHi  ItJaP^rcomHitdhn'g  broken 
in  upon,  sir,  or  that  yon  re  subjeeT to  a  gemnd  ftiilty»ei''nBlim  The  gout  '•  a 
local  complaint  wi'  you— «id  whUf  the  nwor  is  a  man  fbr  hnin'  an  occanonal 
pain  in  hu  tae?  BeddeSi  sir^  thereto  r  giwt  deal-  in  haMt— and  Mrs  Gentle 
has  been  sae  lang  accostomed  to  hidt  at  you  ott  the*  erateh^  ti&ot  there's  nse 
aayin'  boo  it  micht  be,  were  you  togie  owre  tbaTesptiTilui'  hobbk^,  and  figure 
on  the  floor  like  a  dancing  master.  At  ymir  time  o*  life,  yov  end  ne?er  howp 
to  be  an  extremely— an  uncommonly  8eii?e  man^on  your  ItBga  and  therefore 
it's  better,  it's  wiser,  and  it's  safer,  to  ODUtiniie  a  snrt  o'  hmmler,  and  keep  to 
the  crutch. 

ifoyrnr. 

But  does  she  absolutely  Mlbw  me- wi  A  Iter  eyes? 

SHwrasam 

She  just  reminds  me,  sir,  when  von'nr  in  1fte*roear  w^  &er«  e^  a  bit  image  o' 
a  duck  soomin'  about  in  a  bowF  o''^wafler  at  Aeecnttmanif  ^  a  kndtlane.  She's 
really  a  bonny  body^and  no  sae  auld  either.  R^bodBfr  IF  laoeh  at  the  mar« 
riage^and  I  shouldna  be  surprised  if  you  had'       ■ 

KOaTB. 

"  The  world'0  dteai  laugli^'*'  at*  it  &  ealBerf,  in  mr fenon  tlrnie,  my  dear 

James^— 

SHJBPHTIIXr. 

Nane  whatever— I  weel  ken  that;— and  1  t&inS:  I  see  you  silthi'  wi'  your 
poothered  head,  aside  her  in  the  chaj  drawn  by  four  blood  hofsea,  cayin  their 
neads  till  the  foam  flies  owrethvhe^^,  a'  adorned  wi^wfafte  ribbons,  and  the 
postilions  wi'  great  braid  fsTours  en  their  breasta  like  rosss  or  stars,  smackin' 
their  whups,  while  the  crood  huaaaws  you  aflT  tio  your  honeymoon  amang  the 
mountains—— 

HO&Ttf.- 

I  will  pop  the  queation,  thia  rtry  evening. 

SHETHntn. 

Just  tak  ft  for  granted  that  the  marriage  is  to  be  as  sune  as  the  settlements 
can  be  drawn  up— look  to  her^  and  q>eflJL  to  har>and  press  her  haun«.  when* . 
ever  she  puts  her  arm  intil  yours,  as  if  it  was  a'  fixed— and  she'll  sune  re« 
turn  a  bit  wee  saft  uncertal»  s^tweae^'anA  ik&a  bgr  and  by— - 

MOBTH. 

rn  b^n  this  very  evening—— 

Saftlv—saftly— moderate  yvar  tvampovtsk.  Yea  anam  begin  by  degrees, 
and  no  "be  owre  tender  upon  her  tf  al  anoev  er  sIm^  wumRr  what's  the  maitter 
wi'  you— suspeck  that  you're  mad,  or  has  been  takia'  a  drap  drink— and  are 
only  makin'  a  fule  o'  her— — 

woatH. 

Ha !  yonder  she  is,  James.  Gentle  by  naSMy  and  genlfe  by  nature  I  To 
her  delicate  touch  the  door  seems  to  open  m  of  ifseif,  and  to  turn  on  ita 
binges— 

SHirmai). 

As  if  they  were  iled.  Wail  a  wee,  and  marybe  yonH  hear  her  bang't  after  her 
like  a  clap  o'  thunder. 

weaTif. 

Hush !  impious  man.  How  medtly  the  most  lofeaMe  matron  rings  the  door, 
bell  j  What  can  that  lazy  feDow,  John,  be  aboot,  that  he  does  not  fly  to  let 
the  angel  in  P 

AWBtttBKXk 

Perhaps  deanin'  the  shoon,  orthe  knivea  and  forl:B.  Noo  mind  you,  behave 
yonrsell.    Coma  awa'.> 

(77^  SBarHx&D  takes  the  crutch,and  Mr  NoaxH  waOcs 
Unoardi^th§  Lodge  asfreeh  ae  afive^^earmokL) 
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THB  CHEI8TSHXKO. 

AmBAT']>— a  half-angellc  sight— 

In  vests  of  pare  Baptismsl  white— 

The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 

The  little,  helpless^  nameless  thing. 

With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing. 

At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing.— 

Close  by  the  Babe,  the  Priest  doth  stand— 

The  Saered  water  at  his  hand. 

Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 

From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin.— 

The  Infant  eves  the  mjrstic  scenes. 

Nor  knows  wnat  all  this  wonder  means ; 

And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say, 

'^  I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day." 

Now,  frighted,  clings  to  Nurse's  hold, 

Shrinkini;  from  the  water  cold. 

Whose  virtues,  ughtly  understood. 

Are,  as  Bethesda's  waters,  good.— - 

Strange  words^the  World,  the  Flesh,  the  Devil*- 

Poor  babe,  what  can  it  know  of  evil  ? 

But  we  must  silently  adore 

Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 

Enough  for  him,  in  after  times. 

When  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes. 

If  looking  back  upon  this  day 

With  easy  conscience,  he  can  say 

ff  I  have  m  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 

Of  my  baptismal  privilege ; 

And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 

All  that  my  Sponsors  kind  renounced  for  me/' 

C.Lamb. 


FOE  A  TOCKQ  LADy's  ALBUBU 
I. 

Such  goodness  in  your  face  doth  shine. 
With  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I  despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it. 
To  give  it  words  I  feebly  try ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Befitting  language  for't,  and  I 

Can  only  bless  it  I 

II.  . 
But  stop,  rash  verse !  and  don't  abuse 
A  bashful  maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.    She'll  refuse 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  same  goodness  you  admire. 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise— nor  of  herself  desure 

To  think  too  proudly. 


C.  Lamb. 
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Ths  best  living  in  Ireland— I  do 
not  speak  aoefeftiwf ioa%— 48  in  Cork ; 
they  We  the  best  of  fish^  flesh,  fowl^ 
and  darety  and  the  science  of  jollifica« 
tion  is  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  ^nerous 
riTah7,  whidi  is  hignly  gratifying  to 
every  digesting  stomach.  For  this 
cause,  if  you  be  in  Dublin,  and  hare 
nothing  particular  to  do  there,  go  to 
Cork.  That  being  settled,  the  next 
tiling  is,  how  you  are  to  get  there; 
and  after  havins  debated  the  several 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  post- 
chaise,  mail-coach,  and  stage-coach, 
vou  may  choose  which  you  like  best ; 
trat  for  my  part,  beins  a  loyal  subject, 
and  having  only  myself  to  take  care  of, 
I  make  choice  of  his  Majesty's  mail. 

There  is,  or  at  least  there  once  was, 
a  Cork  mail  which  left  Dublin  early 
in  the  day,  of  which  I  availed  myself 
in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  true 
Athens  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  little 
pert,  busy  Whig  town,  in  the  north, 
called  Belfast,  which  assumes  this 
title,  with  about  as  much  reason  as 
Joseph  Hume  has  for  considering  him- 
self  an  arithmetician.  There  are  as 
much  Greek  and  mathematics,  in  any 
one  parish  of  Cork,  as  in  all  Belfast 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  including  the 
Institution — ^This  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis.  The  mominff  I  fixed  on  for 
my  journey,  was  unluckily  obscured 
by  one  of  mose  Irish  fogs,  which,  to 
the  promotion  of  sore  throats  and  low 
spirits,  are  apt  to  prevail  in  that  season 
when  the  trees  are  getting  into  the 
"  sear  and  yellow  leaf;"  so  I  silently 
stowed  myself  away  in  a  corner  of  the 
coach, 
<*  Wrapp*d  in  my  virtue,  and  a  dose  sur- 

tout," 
and  applied  myseL^,  with  no  inconsi- 
derable industrv,  to  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  whicn  I  had  brought  with 
me,  containing  a  very  elaborate  debate 
on  the  Com  Laws.  I  never  before 
read  with  any  advantage  in  a  carriage, 
but  upon  this  occasion  I  felt  there  was 
a  pleasing  analogy,  and  harmony  with 
nature,  in  the  speech  which  I  studied. 
I  thought  I  saw  fog  oozing  out  of  the 
paper — the  words,  and  the  ideas  they 
were  meant  to  convey,  fell  into  a 
pleasing  continuous  confusion ;  I  lean- 
ed back  to  consider  the  subject  more 
Vol.  XXV. 


at  my  ease,  and  was  just,  as  I  concei- 
ved, getting  very  profound  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ^''averages,"  when  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  loud  dispute  about 
the  average  price  of  sheep  at  the  last 
BallinaUoe  fair.  The  fact  was,  I  had 
alepC  for  several  ho\xn,  and  we  were 
now  near  Castledermot,  and  about 
thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  when  my 
fellow  travellers,  of  less  ineditativeha- 
bits,  burst  my  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  discussion  on 
raral  afikirs  in  general,  and  the  profits 
of  6heep  stock  in  particular.  One  of 
die  ditputants  I  soon  discovered  to  be 
a  grazier,  "  whose  talk  was  of  bul- 
locks" for  the  most  part ;  though,  for 
the  present,  he  had  fallen  into  a  brief 
episode  concerning  the  woollv  tribe. 
He  was  one  of  that  class,  of  which 
even  Ireland  could  at  the  close  of  the 
war  boast  not  a  few,  who^  though  they 
wore  frieze  coats,  had  good  store  of 
debentures  in  their  chests  at  home, 
and  of  money  at  their  bankers.  But 
since  Bonaparte  and  prices  have 
fallen,  these  stores  have  in  many  cases 
sadlv  melted  away.  Irish  landlords, 
for  tne  most  part,  live  up  to  the  highest 

Kmnj  of  rent  they  can  screw  from  the 
nd,  besides  mortgaging  for  marriage 
portions,  and  the  like ;  and  they  are 
not  able,  nor  willing,  if  they  were 
able,  to  reduce  rents  upon  a  change  of 
times.  So  the  fiirmers  and  graziers 
who  had  saved  money,  were  obliged 
to  continue  to  pay  it  in  rent,  after  the 
land  had  ceased  to  be  worth  the  rent ; 
and  the  landlord  had  to  pay  it  to  the 
capitalist  for  interest  of  money  he  had 
borrowed ;  and  the  capitalist,  seeing  the 
country  people  were  breaking,  would 
lend  them  no  more  money,  but  invest- 
ed it  in  the  public  funds,  and  thus,  as 
agricultural  stock  fell,  government 
stock  rose.  But  this  is  something  be- 
side the  present  matter ;  our  ^azier 
looked  like  an  Irishman,  every  inch  of 
him ;  and  his  height  extended  to  one 
or  two  indies  over  and  above  six  feet ; 
he  wore  top  boots  and  leathern  unmen- 
tionables, ooth  of  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  seen  service  since  the  year  of 
the  Union ;  his  coat  was  of  frieze,  as 
i^oresaid,  ornamented  with  iron  but- 
tons, and  was  what  he  would  himself 
have  called,  a  "  cliver  coat :"  that  is 
3H 
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to  say^  a  garment  which,  with  preten- 
siona  to  smartneaa^  codifliita  «xceed]iig 
liberality  in  the  tailor  aa  to  the  quan- 
tity of  material  made  use  of.  Hit 
voice  was  auch  as  might  be  given  to  a 
man  for  shouting  on  the  mountain^ 
and  hia  cadenoea  were  caseadea  of 
Munater  l^rogue,  which  rolled  from 
hia  lips  like  potatoes  out  of  a  aacfc. 

The  other  disputant  was  a  smart 
dapper  man  of  about  fifty^  whose 
alightly  powdered  head>  coat  of  the 
finest  blue^  with  shining  buttons,  and 
redundancy  ofelahorately  plaited  shirt- 
ruffle,  shewed  he  belonged  to  the  class 
of  '^  gentlemen :"  hea£»eted  the  wag» 
and  indeed  had  no  snail  share  of  hu- 
mour, fcNT  the  sake  of  the  display  of 
which,  he  condeacended  to  argue  with 
the  grasier.  It  came  out  hv  degrees 
that  he  was  an  attorney,  and  agent  to 
an  absentee  lord;  and  it  was  ama- 
sing  with  what  fluency  he  discoursed 
upon  land,  leases,  and  politics :  upon 
the  last,  he  was  particularly  eloquent 
and  diffbae,  and  swcnre  by  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Newport,  and  Mr  Spring 
Rice,  whom  he  had  lately  seen  in 
London.  "  These  were  the  men,"  he 
said,  "  who  listened  to  the  represent 
tations  of  men  of  sense  concerning 
Ireland ;"  and  then  he  added,  in  a  sig- 
nificant under»tone,  "  that  though  it 
was  not  proper  to  brag  in  such  a  ease, 
yet  he  could  tell  who  it  was  they  took 
tlieir  hints  from,  in  the  last  speeches 
they  made  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

But  now  the  fog  had  cleared  ofi'; 
and  as  we  mere  entering  the  town  of 
Castledermot,  which  has  a  name  in 
lri«h  history,  I  left  my  communica- 
tive lecturer  on  Irish  polities,  and 
transferred  myself  to  the  outside  of 
the  coach  for  ^tter  opportunity  of 
obaervation.  This  little  towi^>  I  koewj 
had  once  been  ft  royal  residence^  and 
a  parliament  was  held  in  it  even  two 
centiM'ies  after  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  fprtified,  and  had  regu- 
lar gates,  of  which  the  names  survive, 
whue  the  things  themaelves,  and  aU 


other  traces  of  fortification,  have  paaa- 
ed  away.  Thfem  still,  however,  re- 
mains a  very  beautiful  monument  of 
antiquity ;  it  is  the  ruins  of  a  mag. 
nificent  abbey  of  Franciscans,  said 
to  have  been  founded  hy  «Be  ci  Che 
first  of  theiGetildinefiMniiiy«  who  heU 
the  Earldom  of  Sildaxe.*  Thewalb 
of  the  laT^  eisleere  eftiM  tiandin^  ami 
one  large  window  remaina  in  baanta* 
ful  preservation.  It  veied  me  to  ^it 
heart  to  see  that  the  oouatry-feUMPa 
had  made  a  ball-^lley  of  the  plaoi^  «s4 
were  buay  at  their  gaoie,  laughing  and 
swearing,  on  the  very  epot  where  £mm 
merly 
^^  Pealing  anthems  swelled  fiie  note  of 
praise  " 

One  would  haw  supposed,  Ihnt  Iho 
prieat  might  have  inimeied,  and  penr 
vented  this  dishonour  to  the  old  ndU 
lowed  walls,  or  that  the  aupersiitio* 
which  is  said  to  prevail  so  much  anong 
the  people  themselves^  wonld  hayw  de- 
terred them  from  pursuing  thek  aipiff 
sport  in  *  place  once  devoted  lo  the 

Erayers  of  their  own  churdi ;  hot  I 
ave  remarked,  that  the  supentitieao 
of  the  eommon  pec^le  in  Ireland,  adw 
dom  reach  to  any  lofty  or  dignified 
feeling-^hey  efaiefiy  relate  to  ahewd 
notions  about  mysterious  influeneai 
on  their  own  penonal  oenditiott,  ov 
that  of  their  oattle,  and  never  anivo 
at  that  degree  of  poetical  elevatlan 
which  makes  the  vice  even  of  super* 
stition  '*  lose  half  its  evil,  in  Josing  sJI 
its  grossness."  I  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  J.  K.  L.,  in  whose  aasnmed 
diocese  the  old  abbey  standa,  that  when 
die  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Qiice- 
tion  gives  him  a  little  leisure  from 
thoae  poliitcal  pursuits,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  so  much  Christian  mild- 
ness, truth,  and  consistency,  he  might 
worse  employ  a  portion  of  that  spirit- 
ual authority,  which  so  active  e  man 
as  he  is  will  not  auflbr  to  lie  idle,  than 
in  rescuing  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  church  from  dailj 
dishonour. 


*  The  reUgkias  houses  foimded  in  Ireland  by  the  early  English  settlers*  wiffo  vaty 
numenms;  and  their  seat  in  thia  respect  is  attributed,  bf  a  rery  eloquent  and  aUo 
writer  o<  our  day,  to  their  desire  to  expiate  in  this  manner  the  enomuties  of  whleli 
they  were  so  eemmonly  guiltys 

"  TM  early  Saglish  adventurers  were  eminently  distioguiahed  for  this  species  of 
piety.  One  biindred  tmi  siaty  reUf^iaiis  houses,  founded  and  endowed  between  tbf 
landing  of  Henry  II.  and  that  of  Edward  afuce,  wicb  countless  grants  of  land  and 
other  miner  henefactioat,  wertf  lAe  ^eMiidmanii»mMt$^thsirremonc."^D(H;iQSL  Fa& 
LAN*8  Hiatory  ^thf  H^man  Catholic  Church  in  Irdand,  p.  5a 
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to  Cip]i0v  it  pgcWyt  tin  nmd  panes 
Ibmgh  C>waA  BnMn's  demcsDe,  la 
wliiek  MBie  4)f  tkie  fitlM  of  park  ice- 
jMTf  910  Ifaie^  m4  i*  ka«  a  emtes  caC- 
fB<4t94five«te9gift  a  imblic  coaek, 
vikii « ti««P  ^  de«  gmsing  f«ie%  OB 
•BO  h4«  of  701^  and  a  oeoro  or  two  of 
fcawjfrw)iiii>abBii4<n  theothcr^  The 
outskirtt  9t  <ho  tovB  itodf  ueiianil- 
mmti  md  tfaore  u  an  air  of  basinefls 
aii4  ckatrfaliieaa  in  tbt  atreets,  thmigh 
IB  tho  Interior  of  the  town  they  are 
^rojivded  and  inoonvotiieiiiU  Thenoe  lo 
KijJceDiif^  die  road  liea  agood  part  of 
the  vay  within  a  field  or  two  of  the 
fiiper  BarvoWi  wkieh  ianayigable  np  to 
Carlow,  and  lit  banka  are  green,  and 
planted.  Kilkenny,  like  moat  other 
jpUoea  of  which  one  forma  large  expee- 
tatuHia,  iaapttoereatediaappointment. 
The  atranger  who  knowa  Ireland  only 
from  hooka,  hethinka  him^  aa  he  ap- 
pvooebea  Kilkonay,  of  the  city  which 
•aoe  waa  theomtM  point  of  the  English 
pale,  minounded  by  fortificationa,  and 
filled  with  ehnrohaa  and  monasteriea, 
the  moat  eensidonable  that  even  thia 
ehiireh«beriddea  iaUnd  conld  boast 
How,a]ao,  wore  Parltamentshold,  and 
ftimoua  alattttea  en^rted,  forming  a  1»- 
gialaliye  seouige  for  th^  unhappy  na- 
tivoa,  which  CTen  Bnglish  power  waa 
nnable  to  wield;  and  here  has  been 
for  long  ages  past  the  family  seat  of  the 
Aonae  of  Ormond,  whose  name  alone 
ia.  anffldent  to  call  up  a  boat  of  hia- 
torical  recollectiona.  Neverthelesa,  I 
oould  not  iay>  aa  the  song  doea, 

*•  Och !  of  all  towns  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny 
fbr  me." 

The  view  up  upd  down  the  Npre, 
from  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
iowQ,  is  certainly  pieiiju^sqae  in  some 
degree;  iti«  generally  called  beautiful. 

Onwards  towards  Clonmell  the 
country  is  most  discouragingly  bare 
and  bleak.  As  we  asc«;nded  a  long 
bilinear  "  Nine* mile  House,"  I  got  a 
near  and  aoeurate  riew  of  Sliebh-n»- 
Mann,  or  the  .>Voman  s  Mountain,  a 
stupendous  biUf  the  opposite  side  of 
which  I  had  gazed  uppn  before,  with 
0om«  respect  and  |uimira(ion.  in  dri- 
ving nlong  the  verdant  and  fertile 
l^anka  pf  ^e  Suin  from  Waterford  tp 
Carrick,  In  the  former  view>  iu  fiore^ 
sborteued  shape  seemed  like  an  eaor^ 
mous  bluff  bowed  cone,  or  dpa^ 
^pped  haycock ;  but  seen  distinctly 
on  tbe  Tipp^ory  side,  it  more  resem* 


Ammnal,"  with  a  glsBBlae  mastiff 
coodbnig  before  iu  bows.  TboeoBfr- 
try  all  about  was  wild  and  deaolaba.  . 
A  long  tract  of  Ipw-lysng  hof^ey  land 
extends  from  1A16  vilbfEie  of  CaUan  to 
the  foot  of  Stiebh-na-Ma«n,  pknl»- 
fuUy  iBtersosted  with  broad  mcairnai, 
or  bowidary  ditcheo,  full  of  clear 
brown  water  up  to  the  brim,  but  not 
a  Srae  nor  a  shrub  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  If  your  horse  got  "  ruMtyC 
or  OBsne  to  a  staad*ttili,  you  migbt 
get  off  and  pelt  atonea  at  him,  £or 
switch  titers  is  none.  Perched  bene 
and  there,  like  heaps  of  eoai  ashes  on 
a  stubble  field,  you  descry  a  ch^eary 
cabin,  with  the  roof  thatch  dingy  and 
rotten,  its  crooked  widcer  chimney  ' 
emitting  a  thin  hungry-looking  smoke, 
and  ail  the  lire  stock  to  be  seen  con- 
aista  of  a  few  straggling  goata  that 
bleat  sorrowfully  fraoi  cold  and  star- 
vation. Sliebh-na^Mann  frowhs  in 
sterile  and  gloomy  msjesty  from  aboYo 
upon  this  comfortleas  region.  A  little 
rivulet  toddling  down  the  road  side, 
with  some  marks  of  lively  verdure  on 
its  brink,  waa  the  only  fredi  and 
hopeful  thing  to  relieve  either  eye  or 
ear. 

I  observed  with  some  surprise^  aa 
we  drove  slowly  up  the  lengthy  hiU 
before  referred  to,  the  conversation  of 
all  upon  the  vehicular  conveaiency 
became  most  determinedly  blood- 
thirsty and  burglarious:  story  follow- 
ed  story  of  men  that  were  shot  dead 
in  the  open  day,  as  they  were  walking 
home  through  their  own  fields,  cattle 
houghed,  graves  dug  in  men's  land 
by  night,  and  frightful  noticea  posted 
of  the  dire  intent  of  the  excavatosa. 
Here  and  there  a  f&eld  waa  pointed 
out,  covered  with  upturned  soda, 
which,  I  waa  told,  had  been  the  work 
of  midnight  depnedators,  to  compel 
the  occupant  to  till  the  land,  inatead 
of  holding  it  in  pasture.  Amid  these 
terriiic  r^ations  we  came  opposite  the 
depression  in  the  back  of  the  prnetrate 
mastiff,  which  I  have  faneied  the  Kil- 
kenny end  of  the  Woman'a  Mountain 
to  resemble,  *'  There,  sis,"  said  the 
guard,  stretching  over  ftom  the  back 
of  the  ooacbf  and  pointing  to  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  ?aUey, ''  ia  the  place  where 
the  Sheas  were  murdered. '  This  was 
a  fearful  climax  to  the  stories  I  had 
Just  been  listening  to,  and  my  fiesh 
crep^  on  my  bones  as  the  words  of  the 
guard  brought  all  the  detail  of  that 
horrible  atrocity  to  ray  reeoUection. 
I  believe  the  habits  g€  the  peasantry 
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in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  hi  exceed 
those  ot  any  other  pert  of  Ireland  in 
ferociona  cmeltv ;  mit  even  here,  the 
ctrcumatance  of  hurning  a  house,  and 
compelling  the  whole  family  of,  I  he- 
heve,  nine  persona^  to  remain  within 
and  perish  with  the  moat  torturing  of 
all  deaths,  stands  out,  as  something 
remarkable,  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
which  disgrace  this  part  of  Tipperary. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  utmost  climax  that  the 
wildest  imagination  could  conceive  of 
horror  in  such  a  transaction,  one  of 
the  women  of  the  house  was  thrown, 
by  the  torture  of  the  flames,  into  pre- 
mature  labour,  and  a  child  was  bom 
amid  the  fire,  and  its  body  found  half 
consumed  amongat  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  all 
the  drcumstances  of  this  dreadful  af- 
fair, in  which  not  two  or  three,  but  a 
whole  troop  of  savage  monsters  took 
a  part.  For  many  a  long  day  they  all 
escaped  .  puniahment,  ^t  within  a 
year  or  two  some  of  theiti  have  been 
convicted,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
crimes.  The  rhetorical  powera  of  Mr 
Shiel,  of  which  the  world  in  general, 
and  he  himself  in  particular,  justly 
entertain  a  very  considerable  opinion, 
have  been  employed  in  a  description 
of  this  atrocity,  and  a  dreadful  narra- 
tive he  certainly  gave  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  yet  it  was  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  and  quite  in  ihe  falsetto  of  rhe- 
torical agaravation.  It  is  surprising 
that  Mr  Shiel,  who  possesses  unques- 
tionably much  poetical  genius,  and 
who  has  evidently  studied  the  best 
poetry  with  no  small  diligence,  should 
not  have  seen  that  a  simple  and  ener- 
getic detail  of  circumatances,  in  them- 
aelvea  so  terrible,  would  be  much 
more  impressive  than  he  could  make 
it  by  the  elaborate  rhetorical  artifice 
which  he  used. 

The  place  which  the  guard  pointed 
out  to  me  was  indeed  a  black  and  wi- 
thered-looking spot,  well  suited  to  a 
deed  of  horror.  "  How  had  they  of- 
fended the  people  that  murdered 
them  ?"  aaked  I.--''  Oh,  they  didn't 
ofiind  thim  at  all,"  replied  my  inform- 
ant, *'  they  come  from  far  enough." 

*'  And  what  waa  the  motive  then 
for  putting  them  to  so  cruel  a  death  ?" 

''  In  troth  I  know  no  raison,  only 
they  tuk  land  over  another  man  s 
head,  and  so  they  wor  condimned  to 
die." 

"  Then  this  is  a  very  Uwleaa  part 
^the«onntry?" 
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'^  No  worae,"  VTM  the  man's  laconic 
reply,  and  we  drove  on  in  ailenoe  for 
a  considerable  wa^r,  others  doubtle«, 
like  myself,  revolving  the  fate  and  the 
feelinn  of  those  wretched  beings  who 
could  he  instigated  to  the  commission 
of  the  moat  diabolical  crimes,  merely 
in  order  to  prevent  their  victims  irau 
engrossing  the  means  of  procuring  a 
bare  and  Taborioua  subustenoe. 

The  dusk  had  now  faded  into  dark- 
ness, and  a  thick  miszling  rain  shut 
in  the  evening  of  a  diiil  October  day, 
when,  as  we  drove  along,  moody  and 
uncomfortable,  wishing  to  be  at  ease 
in  our  Inn,  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Halt" 
from  several  voices  at  once  on  either 
aide  the  road,  roused  us  as  by  a  shodc 
of  electricity,  and  we  heard  the  ra^ 
dick— click*-click  of  many  pieoea 
cocking  at  the  same  moment  that  we 
felt  the  coachman  suddenly  pull  up. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  "  in 
a  moved  sort"  at  all  this  dreadful  note 
of  preparation ;  however,  I  reUined 
nerve  enoi:^h  to  bid  the  guard  *'  hand 
me  a  carabioe,  for  here  will  be  blood," 
as  in  the  first  instant  of  the  cry  he 
threw  open  the  mail-box  and  handled 
hia  arms.  The  man  glanced  upward 
at  me  from  his  stooping  posture,  vrith 
an  untroubled  searching  eye,  for  it 
ahone  distinctly  visible  in  the  palpa- 
ble obscure  of  the  darkness;  and 
seemiDg  satisfied  with  my  fixed  look, 
handed  me  a  carabine  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  ''Where  should  I  fire? 
said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Shoot  the  man  that  seizes  the  near 
leader,  hell  be  easiest  for  you^be 
sure  you  cover  his  breast  before  you 
fire,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Not  twenty  seconds  had  elapeed 
since  the  first  alarm,  and  I  had  already 
cocked  and  levelled  my  piece,  when 
the  guard  himself  struck  up  my  arm 
just  below  the  elbow;  so  as  to  point 
my  muzzle  at  the  welkin,  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  agonized  earnestness, 
"  for  God's  sake  hould  your  hand, 
air,  it's  the  Pole^is"  (police.) 

The  sudden  check  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  my  arm'  contracted  my  fingers 
so  violently,  that  my  piece  went  ofi^ 
but  the  slugs  were  driven  "  diverse 
innumerable  leagues,"  and,  as  the  gra- 
zier afterwards  remarked,  "  hot"  (i.  e. 
hit)  the  parish,  he  supposed.  We 
now  called  a  parley;  and  speedily 
learned,  what  the  coachman  had  guess- 
ed from  the  beginning,  and  which  had 
induced  him  to  pull  up  his  horses  so 
readily,  that  it  wm  a  party  of  "  Peel- 
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ers"  rdtnming  from  a  neighbouring 
fair,  where,  aRer  squabbling  all  day 
long  with  various  "  factions"  of  the 
people,  they  had  got  comfortably  drunk 
towards  evening,  of  which  tbe  coun- 
try  fellows  had  taken  advantage  to 
way*lay  them  on  their  return  home, 
and  bestow  condign  punishment  on 
them,  in  the  shape  of  what  Paddy 
gave  the  drum,  videlicit,  "a  d— d 
good  beating." 

*'  And  what  the  devil  did  you  stop 
the  coach  for  this- a- way?"  asked  the 
guard,  a  shrewd  old  campaigner,  with 
«  brilliant  Cork  brogue,  but  who  had 
evidently  served  to  some  purpose* 
*'  Is  that  the  thanks  you've  for  us  ?" 
was  the  reply;  '^  troth  an'  its  jast  to 
tell  yiz  not  to  drive  on  this  night  any 
how,  or  every  mother's  sowl  of  ye'il 
be  murthered  diver  and  clane  to«night, 
before  to-morrow,  by  tbim  ruffins.  It 
was  God's  will  that  we  escaped." 

''  And  so  you  couldn't  say  that 
without  calling  a  halt,  and  cocking 
your  muskets  first,"  resumed  the 
guard. 

This  was  a  home  thrust ;  and  the 
men  seemed  for  a  moment,  by  their 
abashed  silence,  to  confess  that  they 
had  been  insensible  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  their  absurd  conduct. 
"  Why,  thin,  what  ailded  you  (ailed 
you,)  or  what  was  it  come  over  you 
at  all  at  all  ?"  said  the  guard, "  or  what 
ruffians  are  you  talking  about  ?"  This 
seemed  the  signal  for  cleaving  the  ge^ 
neral  ear  with  horrid  speech ,  and  they 
recounted,  in  a  confused  manner,  each 
interrupting  the  other,  what  infinite 
brawls  they  had  suppressed,  and  va< 
nous  important  services  thev  had  per« 
formed  at  the  fair;  and  now  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  immense  mui« 
titude  of  villains  on  their  way  home, 
hustled,  knocked  down,  kicked,  and 
trampled  upon,  and  wellnigh  mur« 
derea.    "  And  what  did  you  drink  ?  " 


interposed  the  guard.  *^  Divel  a  diing 
but porther  through  theday."  **Comei 
teU  God's  truth,"  he  added,  in  a  ton6 
of  disbelief  and  authority.  "  Why^ 
then,  all  we  tuk  was  a  naggin  a-piece, 
when  we  wor  comin  away,  at  Widdy 
Gleason's,  below  at  the  crasa,"  sighed 
the  corporal. 

«'Ay!  I  thought  as  much,"  said 
the  shrewd  old  cross-examiner ;  ''and 
when  you  wor  pot-valiant,  you  wint 
swaggerin'  along  the  road,  makin'  big 
fools  of  yersels,  an'  the  hoyn  gave  ye  a 
good  lickin'  for  your  thrubble ;  divers 
cure  to  ye,  Grod  forgive  me-— Go  home 
to  your  barracks,  you  dirty  drunken 
bastes,  and  sleep  ofi*  the  fumes  of  the 
licker,  before  you  face  your  officer  in 
the  mornin'  wid  this  fine  cock-in- a- 
bull  story;  'tis  well  for  yiz  it  waa'nt 
your  arms  you  lost,  an'  be  bruk  into 
the  bargain,  as  ye  desarved. — Car- 
ry on,  Tim,  honey,"  he  continued, 
changing  his  tone,  and  addressing  the 
coachman,  "  to  make  up  for  this  stop,'* 
— «nd  the  coachman  rattled  ramdly 
along  again  as  the  astounded  culprits 
slunk  away  bke  chidden  hoUnda.* 

The  guard  proceeded  quietly  to  re« 
load  the  carabine  I  bad  discharged : 
"  You'll  give  it  me  again,"  I  said ; 
^*  we  may  as  well  stand  prepared  for 
action,  in  case  any  of  these  marauding 
gentry  should  think  fit  to  attack  us. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  he  coolly, 
aa  he  laid  it  into  the  arms-box,  and 
fastened  down  the  lid  firmly.  '*  Are  yon 
then  so  sure  they  won't  pay  us  avisit?" 
«'  Not  sure  of  that  at  all,  sir ;  but  I'm 
sure  they've  no  real  mischief  in  hand 
this  night,  whin  they  left  thim  spal- 
peens of  Pole-is  their  arms,  that  tney 
could  have  tuk  as  asy  as  I  could  shoot 
you  this  minute.  An'  if  they  did 
come  up,  an'  was  braggin,  an'  aggra« 
vatin'  us,  an'  goin'  on,  there's  no  say* 
in'  what  a  strange  gentleman  like  yon, 
thatdoes'nt  know  the  craturs,  mightn't 


*  It  is  bat  justice  to  the  **  Peelers**  (by  which  significant  term  the  whole  consta* 
bulary  force  appointed  under  Mr  Goulburn*s  bill,  as  well  as  those  by  Mr  Peel's  act, 
are  known  in  the  vernacular)  to  add,  that  there  is  no  more  orderly,  efficient,  and  well- 
conducted  body  of  men  than  they  now  are.  At  first,  the  recommendations  of  coontry 
gentlemen,  and  other  irresponsible  persons,  were  necessarily  attended  to  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  underuke  the  office,  and  many  loose  and  unfit  characters  were  of  course 
introduced ;  but  a  better  system  has  since  prevailed ;  and,  by  the  activity  and  intelli<< 
gence  of  the  inspecting  officers  in  selecting  and  training  the  men,  the  gens  d'armes  of 
Ireland  now  form  a  body  conspicuous  for  their  steadiness  and  good  conduct. 

They  are  constantly  produced  as  witnesses  on  criminal  trials  at  the  Assizes ;  and  the 
clear  straight-forward  way  in  which  they  uniformly  give  their  evidence  is,  in  itself^  asuft 
ficient  proof  of  their  creditable  character. 
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be  tempted  by  the  dive]  to  doin  a  pas«  **  materiak"  of  whisky  panch  ;  and 

sion,  wid  a  loaded  gun  ia  your  band,  a  practical  proof  being  demanded,  he 

an'  be  sorry  enough  for  doin'  it  all  composed  a  jug  which  might  have 

your  life  aftber/'  warmed  the  soul  of  a  Biarble  statue. 

There  was  a  plain  good  sense  about  or  a  whig  philosopher,  if  either  of 

the  man,  with  all  his  brogue,  that  I  them  possess  any  euch  tbing.    The 

have  often  admired  in  soldiers  and  grazier  shewed  himself  to  be  what  ia 

sailors  who  have  been  advanced  for  called  in  Ireland  "  a  damned  fair  fel- 

good  conduct  to  some  office  of  trust  low,"  that  is  to  say,  a  man  whose  glass 

and  confidence  after  they  have  retired  is  always  punctually  and  perfectly 

from  the  service.  Wedid  not,  however,  empty  when  the  jug  comes  round ;  he 

meet  with  any  of  the  anticipated  in-  talked  loud  as  '*  rude  Boreas"  of  his 

terruption ;    but  drove  on  merrily,  potent  hunter,  Paddy  Whack ;  and 

talking  and  joking  over  our  adventure  shewed  how  fields  were  won ;  at  las^ 

^  till  we  arrived,  without  let  or  bin-  recollecting  that '' we  wor  all  to  be  i^ 

derancc,  at  Cloumell,  where  my  new  early  in  themorninV'  he  seized  a  can« 

acquaintances,  the  attorney,  and  the  die,  and  led  the  way  to  the  bed-cham* 

grazier,  and  myself,  were  to  stop  for  hers,  striding  with  a  step  not  so  per« 

the  night     There  was  a  certain  as*  fectly  steady  as  that  with  whidb  he 

sumption  of  dignity  about  the  man  of  entered  the  room,  and  singing,  with  a 

law  while  in  the  coach,  which  rapidly  tone  and  manner  indesaibably  Irish« 

thawed  away  as  a  blazing  fire  and  a  the  old  song, 
hot  supper  se(  our  blood  in  to  a  livelier         -    *«  Oh  I  tbe  groves  of  BUmcy , 
ijiotiou :  he  even  condescended  to  boast  Tbey  sre  so  charmiD',*' 

of  his  skill  in  the  combination  of  the  &«.  &c-  &e. 
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THE  asTuaK. 

OH  I  bid  him  reverence^  in  his  maahoQd'i  prime 
His  youth's  bright  monung-drtAm. 

Dos  CAACiOi. 

'^  Art  tnou  oome  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood  back^ 

1  he  free,  the  pure,  the  kind  ? 
•—So  murmur 'd  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track. 

As  tbey  play'd  to  the  mountain  wind ; 

"  Hast  thou  been  true  to  thine  early  Jove? 

Whisper'd  my  native  streams'; 
**  Doth  the  spirit,  rear'd  amidst  hill  and  grovi^ 

StUl  revere  its  first  high  dreams  ?" 

'*  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 
Of  the  child  in  his  parent-halls  P'^— 

Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilhng  air 
From  the  old  ancestral  walls : 

"  Hast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  faithful  detd^ 

Whose  place  of  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed  ? 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye?" 


^en  my  tears  gush'd  fbrth  in  sudden  rain. 
As  I  answer'd — *'  O  ye  shades ! 

I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  your  glades  1 


**  I  have  taro'd  from  my  fint  pure  love  ande> 

O  bright  nooAcing  strMma  I 
Light  after  light  in  my  soul  have  died 

The  early  glorious  dreams  I 

'^  And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath  pass'd. 
The  prayar  at  my.  mother's  knee— 

Darken'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 
Thov  home  of  my  boyish  glee  1 

"  Bat  I  bear  fnnn  my  ciiildhood'a  g^t  of  teaca 

To  soften  snd  atone  ; 
JoAr  0  ye  scenes  of  diose  blessed  years ! 

lihey  shall  make  me  again  your  own*" 


THE  WISH. 

Holy  luUii  been  our  eoBTene.  gentk  tAnA  I 
Full  of  high  thoughts  broUhinf  of  heavenward  hope* 
Deepea'd  Dy  tenderest  meinories  of  the  dead  t 
ThMefore,  beyoad  tha  OiaTe»  I  auf aly  deem 

That  we  shall  meet  r —'— 


Come  to  me,  when  my  soul 
Hatb  but  a  few  dim  hours  to  linger  here ; 
Yfheik  eartbly  chains  are  as  a  shrivell'd  seraU^ 
Ob  J  let  mettd  thy  presencd  I  be  but  near! 

That  I  may  look  onoe  more 
Ittt<r  thine  eyes,  which  never  dmnged  forme ; 
That  I  may  speak  to  thee  of  that  bright  shove, 
Wheroj  with  onr  treasmres^  we  hwre  yeam'dto  be; 

Tbon  friend  of  many  days ! 
Of  sadness  and  of  joy,  of  home  and  hearth  I 
Wilt  not  thy  spirit  aid  me  then  to  raise 
The  trembling  pinions  of  my  hope  from  earth  ? 

By  every  solemn  thought 
Which  on  our  hearts  hadi  sunk,  in  yeirs  gone  by^ 
From  the  deep  voices  of  the  mountains  canight^ 
Or  all  th'  adoring  silence  of  the  sky : 

By  every  lofty  theme. 
Wherein,  in  low* toned  reverence,  we  have  spoken ; 
By  our  communion  in  each  fervent  dream 
That  sought  from  realms  beyond  the  grave,  a  token : 

And  by  our  tears  for  those 
Whose  loss  hath  touched  our  world  with  hues  of  death ; 
And  by  the  hopes  that  with  their  duet  repose. 
As  flowers  await  the  south  wind's  vernal  breath  r 

Come  to  me  in  that  day — 
The  one— the  sever'd  from  all  days  t-'-O  Friend ! 
Even  then,  if  human  thought  may  then  have  sway^ 
My  soul  with  thine  shall  yet  rejoice  to  blend. 

Nor  thew,  nor  there  alone : 
I  ask  my  heart  if  all  indeed  mast  die ; 
All  that  of  holiest  feeling'it  hath  known  ? 
And  my  heaitTa  Yoms  replie8^£<eni%/ 


Hi 


ShekieB  f^Itd^  and  ike  ItaHani* 


Dfayi 


BKETCHZ8  OF  ITALY  AVD  THS  ITALIANB,  WITB  BUCAEKfi  ON  ANTiaUITIEt 

AND  FIKB  AETS. 
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XXTI.      THB  PALACE  AKD  0ABDBN8  OF  PRATOLtNO« 


The  most  remarkable  in  historical 
and  local  interest^  and  yet  the  least 
known  of  the  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  belonf;ing  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Tuscany,  is  the  Villa  real  di 
Pratolino,  situate  about  six  miles  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Bologna. 
Built  and  decorated  by  one  of  the 
Medici  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this 
palace  once  combined  all  the  beauty, 
splendour,  and  ingenuity,  which  a 
period  so  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  fine  art  could  supply;  and  al- 
though but  the  shadow  of  its  former 
glories  remains,  the  gardens  still  dis- 
play so  many  wonders,  that  a  brief 
description  of  them  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting. In  15G9,  Francesco,  the  son 
of  Cosmo,  the  first  grand- duke  of 
Tuscany,  intending  to  build  a  sum- 
mer residence,  purcnased  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  woody  slope  of  Monte 
Morello.   The  site  wss  wild  and  irre- 
gular, covered  with  forest  trees  and 
underwood,  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous springs ;  but  the  air  was  fresh  and 
salubrious->the  valley,  although  so 
near  Florence,  was  unmhabited— and 
the  undulations  of  the  surface  were 
eminently  favourable  to  horticultural 
embellishment.    The  deep  shades  of 
the  interwoven  trees  appeared  as  if 
intended  for  purposes  of  mystery,  and, 
in  fact,  this  secluded  retreat  became 
the  secret  abode  of  the  celebrated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capello,  first  the  mis- 
tress, and  eventually  the  wife,  of 
Francesco  de  Medici.    The  villa  and 
gardens  were  designed  and  embellish- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Bernardo  Buon- 
talenti,  a  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  this  higUy- 
glfted  man  created  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment which  probably  suggested  to 
Tasso  his  picturesque  description  of 
Armida's  palace.    Certainly  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  a  dose  description  of 
the  locality  :— 

Quinci  ella  in  cima  a  una  montagna  ascende 
Disabitata  e  d*ombre  oacura  e  bruna. 

£  per  incanto 

•  .  .  Vi  fonda  un  palagio  apreuo  un  lago: 
Ove  in  popetuo  april  molle  amorosa 
Vita  seoo  ne  mena  il  luo  dilettOt 


This  delightful  I'etreat,  wliidi  i« 
embosomed  and  totally  concealed  in  a 
thick  wood,  I  discovered  by  accident 
during  a  shooting  excursion  from  Fie* 
sole.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  game, 
I  had  rambled  onward  until  I  found 
myself  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Fiesole.  The  day  wu 
far  advanced,  the  heat  was  insupport- 
able, and  I  looked  around  me  in  vain 
for  some  one  to  tell  me  the  road.  Ex- 
hausted at  length  with  heat,  hnnger, 
and  thirst,  I  left  the  path  and  ap- 
proached an  orchard,  expecting  to 
find  refreshment  from  its  fruit,  or  at 
least  shade  under  its  foliage.  I  dis- 
covered in  it  a  grove  of  cherry  trees, 
in  one  of  which  a  peasant  was  seated 
gathering  and  throwing  the  ripe  fruit 
into  a  pannier,  which  a  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  was  supporting  on  her  haul. 
To  an  artist  the  group  and  scenery 
were  charming ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  cherries  were  more  attractive,  and 
holding  out  a  silver  coin,  I  requested 
the  gatherer  to  throw  some  fruit  into 
my  nat  He  showered  the  cherries 
down  in  such  abundance,  that  I  soon 
called  out,  "Enough!" 

"  I  must  give  you  the  money's 
worth,"  said  he,  as  he  continued  to 
throw  them  down  upon  me  with  un- 
merciful honesty.  After  a  delicious 
collation,  assisted  by  a  piece  of  home- 
baked  cake  which  the  peasant  girl  of- 
fered to  me  with  a  gracefVil  and  cor- 
dial smile,  I  began  to  think  of  my 
return  to  Fiesole,  and  requesUd  them 
to  direct  me. 

"  You  are  so  far  from  Fiesole,"  re- 
plied the  villager,  '^  that  I  adrise  you 
to  pass  the  night  at  Pratolino,  which 
is  near  at  hand.  The  steward  is  a 
worthy  man,  and  will  receive  you 
hospttebly  in  the  name  of  our  beloved 
Grand  Duke." 

Delighted  to  hear  that  accident  had 
brought  me  so  near  to  this  once  cele- 
brated villa,  I  promptly  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  end  my  guide  con- 
tinued in  the  flowery  language  com- 
mon to  all  classes  in  Tuscany— 

'' Do  you  see,"  said  he^ '' that  moan- 


tain  shaded  with  lofty  chestnuts^  and 
within  its  greenery  the  giittering  win« 
dows  of  an  ancient  mansion  ?  Tnithcr 
hend  your  steps.  Leave  the  house 
upon  your  lefCj  and  you  will  find*t 
path  near  a  gushing  fountain,  which 
rolls  its  waters  between  mossy  banks. 
Follow  the  windings  of  the  stream^ 
and  it  will  guide  you  throi^^h  the 
leafy  darkness  of  the  wood  to  a  mea« 
dow,  over  which  it  flows  more  gently 
to  the  gardens  of  Pratolino.  I  wish 
you  a  good  journey !"  he  added. "  May 
God  protect  you !  May  the  green  shade 
be  propitious  to  you !  May  the  event- 
ing breeze  refresh  you,  and  may  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  obtain  for  you  t 
sound  repose !" 

Thus  thoroughly  reft'eshed,  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  I  proceeded 
with  lightened  steps  and  spirits  to  the 
entrance  of  the  forest,  where  I  met  a  . 
roan  who  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
house  of  the  steward.  With  the  na« 
tive  complaisance  peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Tuscany,  he 
warned  me  of  every  hazardous  step  as 
we  proceeded  idong  the  winding  and 
difficult  path,  and  with  an  accuracy, 
the  recollection  of  which  increased  no 
little  my  astonishment,  when,  on  ar- 
rival at  our  destination,  I  discover- 
ed that  he  was  blind.  I  subsequently 
heard  that  he  was  gifted  with  singular 
intelligence,  and  with  a  sense  of  touch 
so  exquisite,  that  he  could  manufac- 
ture mechanical  instruments  of  deli- 
cate structure,  and  was  even  the  clock 
and  watch*  maker  of  his  district.  A 
brief  detail  of  mv  day's  adventures 
procured  me  a  kind  reception  from  the 
steward  and  his  interesting  family, 
who  compelled  roe  to  partake  of  their 
evening  repast,  and  to  delav  until 
morning  my  inspection  of  this  en- 
chanted palace  of  the  Venetian  Ar- 
mida* 

Observing  on  the  following  day  the 
principal  approach  to  Pratolino,  I  dis- 
covered the  reason  why  this  once  cele- 
brated villa  was  now  so  little  known, 
and  so  rarely  visited  by  travellers. 
Although  so  near  the  great  road  to 
Bologna,  there  is  no  indication  to  the 
passing  stranger  that  the  dark  forest 
before  him  conceals  a  princely  man- 
sion. Instead  of  a  broad  avenue, 
worthy  of  the  splendours  Tvithin,  a 
narrow  and  irregular  lane  winds 
through  the  trees,  and  terminates  in  a 
quadrangular  glade,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  palace*    The  open  spaee 
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around  it  is  separated  from  the  park 
by  an  ittn  railing,  supported  and  con«* 
nected  by  rustic  pilasters  of  the  Tu8« 
can  order.  Two  detached  towers,  of 
octagonal  form,  flank  the  palace; 
they  have  corresponding  dials,  one  of 
which  shows  the  time,  the  other  in« 
dicates  the  variations  of  the  wind. 
On  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  beyond 
the  iron  rails,  is  a  large  open  space, 
partially  surrounded  by  trees,  before 
which  rises  in  majestic  relief  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  the  Apennine.  There 
is  much  grandeur  in  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  apartments  in 
the  palace;  but  the  architect,  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  interior  courts  rad 
skylights,  has  sacrificed  external  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  to  what  he 
thought  an  ingenious  and  novel  conw 
caption.  In  consequence  be  was  obli- 
ged to  disfigure  every  side  of  the  palace 
with  bold  projections  and  salient  angles 
for  the  introduction  of  the  requisite 
number  of  windows,  and  these  pro- 
minent masses  give  to  the  whole  strno- 
tare  the  appearance  of  several  wjuare 
and  awkwardly  connected  parihons. 
The  basement  is  a  bold  projection 
supporting  spacious  terraces,  which 
are  on  a  level  with  the  piano  noMe, 
or  principal  floor ;  and  beneath  these 
terraces  are  vestibules,  curious  grot- 
tos, apartments  for  menials,  and 
kitchens,  the  chimneys  of  which  face 
the  gardens,  and  are  agreeably  orna- 
mental. They  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  form  of  obelisks, 
crowned  with  metal  globes,  from  which 
the  smoke  issues.  In  the  front  of  the 
palace,  two  parallel  staircases  ascend 
to  the  terrace ;  and  beneath  the  junc- 
tion of  the  staircases  is  an  archway, 
under  the  protection  of  which  visitors 
may  alight  from  their  carriages,  and 
enter  the  lower  vestibule,  from  which 
a  staircase  leads  to  the  state  apartments 
in  the />iano  noMfe.  These  apartments, 
once  decorated  with  costly  marbles^ 
stucoos,  mosaics,  frescos,  and  pictures, 
combined  with  great  convenience 
every  luxury  which  the  magnificent 
taste  of  the  Medici  could  introduce.' 
They  still  contain  a  fine  theatre  ; 
many  singular  mechanical  amuse- 
ments ;  and  several  organs,  played  by 
water-power,  imitate  a  number  of  in- 
struments, and  perform  the  old  music 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  grot- 
tos, which  were  the  original  models 
of  every  similar  structure  of  later  date, 
deserve  a  more  detailed  description. 
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Jtoe  Oflf  who  liave«xpfliiBii0B4>  thm 
giimmeE  beat  oS  soathem  Europe 
C9»  i^^|H:edate  the  exquiaite  luxury 
of  shadjf  retnate  combiaed  wilb  tba 
kuiiu<i«yagorati(m%  theaoothiDgguab* 
and  delunoua  mormurin^  o£  spriugp 
and  fottntaim.  ThegroUoa  of  Pr«to» 
Uno  are  oonatruoted  ia  the  baaement 
•f  the  palace^  Mid  have  a  aootb  ai^ee^ 
facing  the  gEurdfiiuu  Tbejaieapi^voacb* 
ad  by  a  double  staiicaae  leading  from 
the  tarraoa  ta  an  esplanade^  whidi 
iaam  a  second  terrace  above  the  level 
f^  the  ganden.  The  grottoa  are  ?ari« 
9B&  iasiie  and  shape,,  but  all  are  re* 
markable  for  the  lavisk  splendour  of 
the  internal  deoontiona^  They  are 
vaulted  lika  the  arcades  of  a  cloister^ 
and  Bupporjted  hj  beautiful  columna 
of  niaable ;  the  walla  and  ceilings  are 
incruated  with  stalactites,  madreporeB» 
marine  planta  and  shelly  corala,  mo* 
ther  of  peaxl,  and  {Mctuxea  of  mosaic 
Numeroua  statues  of  bronxe  and  mar- 
ble throw  water  into  hasma  of  gilt 
lead  and  marble.  The  watera  &w 
through  conduits  under  the  pavemenl 
iata  ma  gacdena  below,  whera  theyt 
are  again  employed  lor  purposes  in&»» 
^Mrahle.  The  finest  atatuea  have  been 
lasoved  to  Florence  but  several  o£ 
those  remaining  are  remarkable  for* 
design  and  execution.  Amongst  these 
is  a  satyr  embracing  e  borachio^.oc 
wine^skin ;  a  syren,  who  allures  the 
nectatoc  to  approach  her,  and  sud* 
denly  splashes  nim  with  water ;  aA 
Europe^  seated  upon  the  Olympian 
bull ;  a  sheph^d,  who  is  really  play* 
ing  on  hia  pipe ;  and  a  triton,  blow* 
ing  water  tbxough  his  conch,  which 
emits  a  singular  sound.  The  grotte 
o£  the  deluge  is  thus  named  from  the 
abundance  of  its  waters,  which  gusb 
not  only  from  walls  and  ceiling,  but 
from  the  pavement.  Soon  as  the  visi* 
tor  has  entered,  he  is  a  prisoner  and  at 
the  mercy  of  his  guide.  Jeta  d  eau 
start  up  from  the  threshold,  and  bar 
his  egress :  and  should  he  dash  through 
thia  liquid  harrier,  the  jets  follow  him 
to  the  eaplanaile,  the  mosaic  pavement 
of  which  is  perforated  with  smallducts, 
from  which  dart  innumerable  jets  as 
fine- as  threads.  In  other  grottos  are 
numerous  contrivances  to  surprise  and 
shock  the  curious,  some  of  which 
would  be  seriously  annoying  in  a  cold- 
er climate.  In  one  a  commodioua 
bench  invitee  you  to  repose,  yields  to 
your  weight,  and  plung^a  you  into  e 
eald  bath :  in  another  ia  a  staircaae 


i^gg^mAf  leadiai^  f»  wne  ol^ject  oi 
interest;  but,  ae  aoon  aa  yow  Ami 
preases  the  first  step»  a^spring  mevee 
and  unmaaka  a  lbmntsiii»  whicE  gnahce 
out  upoa  your  fiice  and  person :  in  e 
thirda  marine  monater  b^Rnat^mnve 
4a  you  approach.  him>  than  rolls  hie 
e^es^  opena  hia  mouths  andvomiteel 
}feu  a  volume  of  watei* 

The  g^otte^  of  the  Woman  ef  S»« 
maria  ia  remarkable  foe  the  nuaaereiie 
meobaiucal  and  hydrmuUceontrivaaeee 
of  BuontalentL  On  one  side  ef  tlie 
gppotto  iaa  theatre,,  exhibiting  a  woQpi 
derfully  complicated  aceae  «  action^ 
The  spectator  beholda  a  hamlet  of- 
<y ttagea  inteimingled  withtresa.  The 
door  of  a  cottage  opens*,  a  pretty  pea- 
sant ^1  comes  out  with  a  vase  on  her 
heady  and  goes  to  a  fountain  for  wateK. 
Her  figure  is  gracefully  natural,  and 
there  ia  much  ease  and  pliancy  in  her 
mevementa.  She  arrivea  at  the  iban- 
tain,  fiUa  the  vase,  and  leplaoea  it 
upon  her  head*-  Wlnle  retumiag  to 
the  cottage  she  turns  round  sevml 
times,  to  leok  at  e  shepherd  sitti^ 
near,  who  appearato  admir^  and  en-- 
deavoura  to  detain  her  by  tbedisrinat* 
Iv  audible  melody  of  hia  bagpipe.  Aa 
the  side  of  the  atsge,  a  Uackamitb- 
opens  his  shopy  and  begins  to  work  at 
ma  forge,  assisted  by  his  men«  On 
the  other  side,  a  miller  makes  his  men 
carry  sackS'  ot'  grain  into  a  mill,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  perfect.  The- 
spectator  now  hears  the  winding  of 
horns,  and  the  barking  of  dogs;  wild 
animala  bound  across  &e  extremity  of 
the  stage,  pursue<l  by  men  on  horae- 
back,  and  a  pack  of  hounds.  Finally, 
the  birds  in  the  trees  are  heard  to  war* 
ble,  while  ducks  and  swans  are  sport* 
ing  in  a  pool  below.  Upon  an  oppo* 
site  stage  in  the  same  grotto,  is  repre- 
seated  the  assault  and  capture  of  a 
fortress.  Elsewhere,  an  oil-mill  ie 
worked  by  oxen  with  a  driver ;  and  a 
knife-grinder  sharpens  several  iron 
toola,  wliile  hia  assistant  torna  the 
wheel.  All  these  figures  are  mechani* 
cal,.  and  display  a  degree  of  ingsnuityt 
which,  considering  the  period  of  their 
construction,  is  truly  wonderful.  The 
esplanade  before  the  grottos  is  con* 
nected  with  the  garden  below  it  by 
two  magnifieaat  staircasca^  a  cordoni, 
consisting  of  a  sucoeasioD  of  inclined 
planes  like  the  staira  before  the  Ca^ 
tol  in  BoBMf  and  othera  in  Rene 
and  Naples^  which  Mit  aeoeiaiUe  to 
hersea^end  even  toeariiayn 
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BtttiMMSf  wbidt  tf«  ] 
are  oonstnicted  of 
ifttb  graaite,  and  the  ateps  are  ie« 
wal  f(ect  in  breadth,  each  rising  two 
i^bes,  with  an  intermediate  alope  4^ 
twoiadiesmore.  Eachataircaie  mdcet 
a  aweep  Uke  the  arch  ofa  circle,  thna 
&qing  each  other  at  their  terminatioa* 
Under  the  acre  elevated  portion  of 
these  ataircasea,  is  another  beautiful 
gr>octo.  The  entrance  is  a  rustic  axm 
oade,  the  waUsare  decked  wilhatalao* 
tkea;  and  at  the  eKtremity  is  a  maiw 
hk  atatue  of  large  preporttons,  repre« 
senting  the  river,  or  rather  the  torrent 
•f  Jdngnon^  the  source  of  which  ia 
near  Pratolino.  From  the  proatrate 
urn  of  this  riTcr-god,  issue  the  united 
waters  from  the  grottos  ebove.  In 
surrounding  niches  are  several  figures, 
•ne  «f  whieh  is  a  personification  of 
fame,  holding  in  her  hand  a^ldea 
trumpet,  which  she  raises  to  her  lips, 
and  blows  it  loudly  while  she  flaps  her 
wings.  Below  the  figure  of  Fame  is « 
peasant,  who fiUsacupatafoun tain  and 
pesenta  it  ta  a  dragon,  which  extendi 
Its  neck,  and  opens  its  jaws  to  drink. 
In  the  opposite  niche  is  a  sitting  figure 
of  the  god  Pan,  who  plays  agreeably 
n^n  his  seven-reeded  [upe.  He  risesb 
moves  his  head  and  eyes,  guides  bis 

Sipe  with  rapid  movementa  before  hia 
ps,  and,  when  his  tune  is  finished, 
aits  down  in  a  sorrowful  attitude* 
His  sorrows  are  explained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  another  figure  representing 
Syrinx,  who  is  gradually  metamor- 

E hosed  into  reeds,  which  rise  up  around 
er,  and  conclude  their  performance 
by  spouting  jets  of  water.  Leaving 
this  grotto,  the  stranger  is  conducted 
to  the  entrance  of  a  broad  and  gently 
iriU^ping  avenue,  which  extends  900 
feet,  between  rows  of  laurels  and  fir- 
trees,  and  terminates  in  the  hroad 
masses  of  forest- trees,  which  cover 
the  adjacent  hills.  Within  the  treei^ 
and  on  each  side  of  this  immense  ave- 
nue ia  a  marble  balustrade,  broken  by 
a  ri^gular  succession  of  seats,  which 
are  indicated  by  broad  vases,  or  taz- 
^aa.  From  all  these  rise  jets  of  water^ 
which  return  into  the  rases;  and,  es- 
caping over  the  rims,  are  collected  in 
channels  scooped  in  the  solid  surfjeu^ 
of  the  balustrades,  thus  forming  a 
succession  of  rivulets  from  bench  to 
bench.  The  intention  of  these  nu- 
juerous  fountains  and  streamlets,  was 
to  agitate  and  cool  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere;  but  the  invention  of 


the  architect  did  not  atop  here.  By  a 
still  more  Ingenious  apnucation  of  hy* 
draulic  agency,  a  countless  multitude 
of  small  ieta,  close  toeach  other,  were 
eontrived,  to  spring  simultaneously 
from  the-bases  of  the  two  lines  of  ba- 
lustrade, and  with  an  impulse  which 
makes  the  ruling  streams  describe 
the  arch  of  a  circle  across  the  avenue  j 
thua  creating  a  continued  and  diapha- 
nousarbour,  thsou^  which  every  sur«i 
nmndinff  object  is  distinguishable* 
The  ardiing  jets  crosa  each  other 
over  the  head  of  the  pedestrian ;  and 
the  shock  of  the  clashing  waters  cre« 
ales  a  light  and  driaaling  rain,  which 
refreshes  without  wetting,  while  tiie 
play  of  the  aunbesms  on  this  vault  of 
liquid  diamonds  creates  innumerable 
riunbows.  In  short,  the  eyes  and  the 
imagination  are  dazzled  and  delighted 
by  Uiis  extraordinary  spectacle,  which 
seems  like  the  golden  dreams  of  boy« 
hood,  to  reflect  fairy  splendours  and 
Arabian  enchantments.  Thus  did 
the  ingenious  Buontalcnti  employ  the 
resources  of  his  art  to  cheat  nature, 
end  to  create  in  this  burning  climate 
an  artificial  atmosphere  of  humidity 
and  freshness,  like  the  perennial  and 
delicious  temperature  in  the  gardens 
of  Armida.  The  dark  masses  of  wood 
which  belt  the  park  and  gardens  are 
intersected  by  interminable  labyrinths 
and  winding  paths,  which  lead  to 
grottos,  fountains,  urns,  tombs,  and 
statues  to  ApoUo  and  the  Muses  on 
Moimt  Parnassus,  with  Pegasus  ready 
to  wing  his  flight  from  the  summit, 
whence  .flows  a  limpid  stream,  the 
tinkling  music  of  which  is  blended 
with  the  deeper  tones  of  an  organ  put 
in  movement  by  its  waters.  A  temple 
of  elegant  design  is  dedicated  to  Cupid 
and  the  Graces — ^a  dark  grotio,  coated 
with  moss,  offers  a  shelter  from  the 
coming  storm ;  it  b  the  cave  of  Dido 
and  ^neas ;  and  a  ray  of  light  falling 
through  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  illu- 
mines a  marble  tablet,  and  enables 
you  to  read  the  descriptive  lines  of 
Virgil.  In  a  sedudtd  part  of  the  forest 
are  several  small  lakes  overhung  by 
lofty  trees,  and  a  light  skiff*  conveys 
you  to  an  island  thidkly  planted  with 
myrtles  and  rose-trees,  which  conceal 
a  seat  of  flowery- turf,  and  some  Ana- 
creontic lines  on  a  contiguous  column, 
tell  you  that  this  retreat  is  dedicated 
to  Mystery.  To  me  it  appeared  more 
adapted  to  meditative  purposes,  so 
Jlgveeably  did  the  absolute  6eclurio9| 
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tiie  rasUing  ot  the  ibliajge^  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  rills  whidi  fed  the 
lake,  excite  my  contempUtiyepropen- 
Bitied.  Such  are  the  mechanical  won-* 
ders— Buch  the  delicious  woods  and 
waters  of  Pratolino.  Here  Francesco 
de  Medici,  concealed  from  human 
gaze,  hy  a  curtain  of  impenetrable 
woods,  and  forgetting  alike  bis  per* 
sonal  glory  and  the  good  of  his  peo* 

Sle,  rarely  admitted  nis  ministers  to 
is  presence,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  a  life  of  voluptuous  and  criminal 
indolence.  Here,  too,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  historians,  he  and 
his  fair  enslaver,  Bianca  Capello,  were 
poisoned ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Medi- 
ci, the  brother  of  Francesco,  and  too 
Srobably  the  contriver  of  his  untimely^ 
eath,  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereign^ 
ty. 

This  palace  and  gardens,  no  longer 
inhabited  by  the  sovereigns  of  Tus* 


cany,  are  sinking  rapidlv  into  decay. 
The  spacious  saloons  and  lofty  galle- 
ries, once  adorned  with  tapestries  and 
pictures,  are  naked  and  desolate ;  the 
pavements  of  rich  mosaic  are  mantled 
with  dust;  and  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  shattered  windows.  The 
gardens  are  overrun  with  weeds ;  the 
trees,  no  longer  lopped  into  avenues 
and  vistas,  have  shot  out  in  wild  lux- 
uriance; the  statues  and  architectu- 
ral embellishments  of  the  gardens  are 
cracked,  mutilated,  and  coated  with 
creepers.  The  fountains  and  water- 
works, which  form  the  purest  attrac- 
tion of  Fratolino,  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  preservation.  They  wer» 
restored  by  Tacca,  an  able  pupil  ol 
Buontalenti,  and  the  son  of  Tacca  was 
subsequently  emploved  to  repair  and 
peserve  this  assemblage  of  every  thing 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature.—- Z>/fen 
of  an  AHist  on  Italy,  in  1798. 


XXVU.   THE  COLOSSUS  07  THE  APEKNINE. 


Without  the  quadrangular  railing 
of  Pratolino  is  an  open  space  or  parol- 
lelogram,  300  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  open  on  one  side  to  the  palace, 
and  baclced  on  the  other  sides  by  beech 
and  fir-trees,  the  stems  of  which  are 
concealed  by  masses  of  laurel,  in  which 
are  niches  for  statues.  Three-fourths 
of  this  opening  are  covered  with  grass ; 
and  at  the  extremity  is  a  serai-circu- 
lar basin  of  water,  behind  which  rises 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennine, 
the  wonderous  achievement  of  Giovan- 
ni di  Bologna.  Thus  backed  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  park,  this  Colos- 
sus can  be  seen  only  in  front,  and  is 
first  discovered  by  strangers  from  the 
windows  and  terraces  of  the  palace, 
the  point  of  view  intended  by  the  art- 
ist. 

Mounted  upon  a  lofty  and  irregular 
base  of  rock- work,  which  is  approach- 
ed by  two  staircases  following  the  se- 
mi-circle of  the  basin,  the  Colossus  ap- 
pears; at  the  first  glance,  like  a  pyramiiU 
al  cliff,  and  reminds  the  spectator  of 
the  gigantic  conception  of  Stasicrates, 
who  proposed  to  chisel  Mount  Athoft 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
A  nearer  inspection,  however,  enables 
the  beholder  to  discern,  in  the  Colos- 
sus of  Pratolino,  the  commanding  ge- 
nius of  a  distinguished  pupil  and  com- 
Setitor  of  Michel  Angelo.  Giovanni 
1  Bologna,  inspired  by  the  study  of 
antique  lore,  has  here  endeavoured  to 


realize  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  Greek 
mythology,  an  appellation  much  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  Apen- 
nine. The  execution  of  this  daring 
conception  is  full  of  n-andeur,  and  the 
character  of  the  head  is  admirably  ef- 
fective. The  lofty  brow  appears  to 
brave  the  elements,  and  looks  like 
the  abode  of  eternal  frost ;  the  hair 
falls  like  icicles  upon  the  enormous 
Bhoulders,  and  the  immense  beard  de- 
scends like  a  mass  of  stalactites  ;  the 
huge  limbs  appear  to  be  loaded  with 
hoar-frost,  through  which,  however, 
the  accurate  contours  and  well  deve- 
loped muscles  are  easily  discernible. 
To  increase  the  extraordmary  effect  of 
this  Colossus,  jets  of  water  were  origi- 
nally contrivdl  to  issue  around  the 
head  like  a  brilliant  crown ;  and  the 
sparkling  waters,  falling  upon  the 
Bhoulders,  rolled  in  streamlets  over  the 
statue,  which,  thus  invested  with  their 
sparkling  radiance,  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams  with  a  dazzling  and  super- 
natural splendour.  The  position  of  the 
Colossus  is  imposing,  although  evi- 
dently planned  to  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  construction. 

Seated  upon  the  rock,  and  inclining 
forward,  the  watery  god  supports  him- 
self with  one  hand  upon  the  cliff, 
while  with  the  other  he  presses  the 
head  of  a  marine  monster,  from  which 
issues  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
into  the  basin  below ;  and^  although 
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tins  stooping  poiitioii  dedacta  conal* 
derably  from  ois  elevation,  his  head 
rises  above  the  trees,  in  bold  relief 
against  the  blue  of  heayen,  and  seems 
to  touch  the  clouds.  The  surround- 
ing  foUsge,  like  the  framing  of  a  pio- 
ture>  contributes  to  bring  out  theim- 
menoe  design ;  and  the  large  basin  of 
water,  in  which,  every  object  is  ioi* 
versely.  reflected,  isolates  the  enor» 
mous  figure,  and  makes  it  appear  as  if 
suspended  in  infinite  qpaoe.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  imagine  a  composition 
more  picturesque,  and  moreperfeetin 
its  proportions.  The  beholder  views 
it  with  unspeakable  astonishment ; 
and  yet,  so  absolute  is  the  symmetry, 
and  so  well  does  the  Colossus  harmo« 
nize  with  the  surrounding  scenery^ 
that  he  is  not  entirely  conscious  of  its 
immense  proportions  until  he  com* 
pares  with  them  the  persons  of  the 
gazers  below,  who,  at  some  distance^ 
appear  like  pigmies.  When,  however, 
he  approaclies  the  giant  mass,  the 
huge  dimensions  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  excite  involuntary  terror;  for 
such  is  the  magnitude,  that  if  the  fi- 
gure stood  erect,  the  elevation  would 
reach  one  hundr«i  feet.  Indeed,  this 
extraordinary  object  would  strike  even 
an  artist  with  dumay,  if  he  could  for- 
get that  this  monster,  whose  finger  is 
the  measure  of  a  man,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  human  being. 

The  interior  of  the  trunk  contains 
severd  apartments ;  and  in  the  head  is 
a  fine  Belvedere,  to  which  the  eye-balls 
serve  as  windows.  The  extremities 
of  the  figure  are  constructed  of  stone, 
in  layers.    The  trunk  is  formed  of 
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bricks^  cottad  with  a  cement  whidi 
h«s  acquired  the  sdidity  of  marble, 
but  which  was  easily  modelled  into 
the  desired  propc^ons  while  in  a  hu« 
mid  state.  The  great  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  immense  pile,  wss  to 
S've  it  a  monumental  durability,  and 
le  artist  hapmly  accomplished  this 
Direct  by  Uending  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary;  and  thus  he  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  solidity  of  the 
former  with  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 
He  made  all  the  parts  to  bear  upon  a 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  so  disposed  the 
limbs  ss  to  make  them  supporting 
arches  t&  the  trunk,  without  however 
sacrificing  the  imposing  grandeur  es- 
sential to  the  sufcgect.  In  short,  the 
beauty  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
wonderful  art  devdoped  in  the  execu- 
tion and  finish  of  this  immense  de- 
sign, render  it  an  invaluable  etudy  to 
all  artists  who  wish  to  undertake  a  8ta« 
tue  of  colossal  dimensions. 

Baldinucci  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
Giovanni  di  Bologns,  that  several  pu- 
pils of  this  artist,  after  being  employ- 
ed in  a  manipulation  so  different  from 
that  which  is  applied  to  works  of  com- 
mon dimensions,  found  their  accuracy 
of  eye  and  sleight  of  hand  so  much 
impaired,  that  when  they  resumed 
their  wonted  avocations,  the  habit  of 
working  on  the  huge  muscles  of  the 
Apennine  made  them  spoil  several 
statues.  It  is  even  said>  that  one  of 
these  pupils,  who  had  previously  dis- 
played great  ability,  became  mentally 
imbecile  in  consequence  of  his  labours 
upon  this  Colossus. 


XXVIII*  BKENABDO  BUONTAI.EIITI« 


This  highly  gifted  man,  so  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  his  inventive  ge- 
-nius,  and  so  little  known  beyond  his 
native  country,  resembled  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  comprehensive  variety 
of  his  powers.  He  was  at  once  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  sn 
engineer,  and  a  mathematician.  His 
infancy  was  remarkable  for  a  disas- 
trous event,  which,  however,  proved 
the  foundation  of  his  success  in  after- 
life. He  was  still  a  child  when  Uie 
memorable  inundation  of  the  Amo  oc- 
curred in  1547.  The  quarter  of  Flo- 
rence, in  which  his  parents  lived,  was 
destroyed  by  the  waters,  and  the  whole 
family  perished  excepting  the  infant 


fieinardo,  who  was  preserved,  under  a 
piece  of  timber,  from  the  falling  rub- 
bisby  and  his  cries  being  heard  through 
a  rent  in  the  walls,  he  was  immediate- 
ly supplied  with  food,  until  measures 
for  his  extrication  could  be  adopted. 
Meanwhile,  Cosmo  de  Medici  heard  of 
the  circumstance,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  infant  boy  should  be  rescued  from 
the  ruins,  and  receive  every  possible 
attention.  He  provided,  also,  for  the 
education  of  Bernardo ;. who  soon  dis- 
played ^eat  natural  talent,  especially 
for  design,  which  he  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Salviati,  Broniino,  and  Va- 
sari.  SubsequenUy,  however,  he  de- 
veloped a  ruling  taste  for  sculpture 
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Btaknll  wa»  entf  flfteett  tihen 
Cosmo  do  Madiei  employed  hhn  t6 
feadi  the  ilm  dewenta  of  dolgii  to 
hia  sonFva&eeaeo;  and  at  that  age  he 
executed  a  crad^  is  wood  as  krge  as 
Mfe^  whidi  waa  greatly  admired^  and 
placed  in  a  ehorch  at  Florence^  At 
this  period,  dso,  he  atadied  nathema* 
tics  with  ardoar ;  and  constructed,  for 
the  anusement  of  his  pupil,  a  small 
Biechanical  theatre,  with  other  inge« 
nioQs  machines,  wbichj  at  a  later  pe* 
Tiod,  he  had  occadon  to  emi^oy  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  young  Prince  had 
also  a  laboratory  for  chemical  exp^- 
ments;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Buontalenti,  he  compounded  crystals, 
and  a  porceldn  resembling  that  of 
China.  They  introduced  also,  at  Flo* 
rence,  the  artof  incrusting  hard  stones, 
in  imitation  of  mosaic. 

The  peculiar  talents  of  Buontalenti 
were  adroirably  suited  to  push  him 
forward  at  the  magmfloent  and  en* 
lightened  court  of  the  Medid.  His 
inventive  genius  was  particularly  hap* 

gy  in  the  ded^n  and  execution  of  pub« 
c  games  and  festivals,  of  Breworks 
and  scenic  representations ;  and  in  the 
theatres  of  Florence  he  developed  all 
the  resources  of  machinery,  concealed 
by  painting  and  sculpture,  with  a  skill 
which  Ecemed  to  realize  the  wonders 


of  AfahifeMi  eHivyw  Yfta  psMte  fteil* 
vals  arranged  by  him  wef»  ike  BMdds 
of  thoae  which  distingaished  Ihoapieai 
did  rdgift  of  Louis  XIV.;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  his  mechanical  and  aemlc 
eontrivaneea  were  generally  am^yed 
t»t  the  pwpoees  of  etaga  ilhidoA  la 
the  theatres  af  Italy  and  Fftmcaw  80 
extraoT^nary  >wra  saoie  of'  tfieaa^  m 
desciibed  by  eoAtevpotavy  writefa, 
that  we  should  be  tempted  fta  rtyyd 
them  as  exaggeratioRa,  did  we  net 
atiil  behold,  at  PiataKiM,  the  a«tav»i 
tons  of  Buontalenti  moving  by  hy« 
draubo  power,  and  performing  earn* 
plex  movements  by  machinery,  at  onea 
dmple  and  ingenious.  Wl^en  ap« 
pointed  superintendent  of  dvil  and 
mihtaryedifleea,  he  proved  himaelf  an 
excdlent  engineer.  He  was  employed 
to  fortify  several  dtiea  in  nertliem 
Itdy ;  and  he  cast  a  number  of  can* 
none,  one  of  which  was  of  enormona 
calibre,  and  carried  bdls  so  far,  that 
it  was  called  Scacda  diavolL  Theae 
bdls,  which  were  hollow,  suggested 
the  invention  of  bombs.  He  waa  also 
the  inventor  of  grenades ;  and  it  is  aaid| 
by  his  iMographer  Bahihittod,  that, 
during  the  war  of  Sienna,  he  ooa« 
fttructed,  in  one  night,  a  bailery  of 
wooden  guns,  which  did  efl^ctivo  exe- 
cution. This  artist  erected  also  a  num* 
her  of  palaces  and  other  public  edi« 
fices,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
be  tedious. 


XXIX.   ROUAK  UALEFACT0A8  AM0  BANCTUAXIKI. 


I  saw  the  other  day  a  street-game 
of  the  Itoman  boys,  strongly  character- 
istic of  Roman  life  and  feeling.  These 
urchins  chose  by  lot  one  of  their  par- 
ty, who  was  to  represent  a  criminal 
seeking  sanctuary  in  a  church-poreh 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The  other 
boys,  representing  the  sbirri,  then 
marked  with  rows  of  stones  the  li- 
mits of  various  stations,  some  of  which 
were  cdied  chie9a  (church,)  and 
others  ncn-ckieia  (no  church) ;  and  the 
object  of  the  game  was  to  catch  the 
crimind  out  of  his  protecting  bounds. 
These  boundaries  were  a  genuine  type 
of  modern  Rome,  which  is  divided  in- 
to €hie$a  and  non  ehieio.  In  some 
districts  churches  are  more  numeroua 
than  houses ;  and  the  Roman  prosti- 
tutes, who  are  n6t  dlowed  to  redde 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  any  church, 
are  often  puzsled  to  find  a  lodging. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Roman 


boys.  Those  who  perform  the  ahirri 
must  beware  of  seizing  the  criminal 
on  a  s()Ot  which  is  cfiiaa,  or  the  one 
Isying  hold  of  him  roust  take  hts 
pLtce.  The  culprit  meanwhile  laugha 
at  his  pursuers,  and  endeavours,  by 
rapid  and  dextrous  flighu  from  ekiem 
to  cA<eso,  to  provoke  them  to  touch 
him  while  in  sanctuary.  Doubu  and 
disputes  grow  out  of  I'imiu  thus  nai^ 
rowly  defined )  the  other  boys  are  call- 
ed upon  to  decide ;  and  wild  outcriea 
of  e  chie§a  and  fion  a  cAtCM  are  often 
snooeeded  by  a  quarrd  which  puta  an 
end  to  the  game. 

Scenes  in  real  life,  resembling  tbia 
game,  occur  too  frequently,  and  not 
long  back  I  witnessed  an  inddent  of 
this  nature  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
A  criminal,  who  had  sought  a  saoc* 
tuary  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
two  churches  which  mark  the  entrance 
of  the  Corso,  got  up  from  the  step  on 
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^««po4»f  tile  Miily  wkomAevm  <f 
TftriovB  -dMgvlMSy  pmswed  upoD  «id 
weond  hina.  By  «  tigmont  eSmi, 
Ihmwmt,  be  i-eieaied  kimseftf,  and 
dievr  kb  knife.  Hw  «b»ri  idbnr 
•Aakt,  Ike  people  inetanUy  cdleolei 
eremid  this  tnenMUiir  fre«p>  «ttd  a 
Jiranii  4i8pcite  eiwMa,  WMWcr  the 
q^  ^eve  tke  «Biiiiilial  hfA  been 
eeised  wet  olbiMtt  •r  iie»  cAiete,  for  if 
tbe  prieoner  bed  bad  one  foot  whkhi 
tbepreecribed  iimito^  bu  cntave  -vetild 
tievebeeninegeL  AtlengUitheoeeple 
deeided  in  favow  of  Ibc  malefeeter, 
mnd  €xelakDed  4a  fanooeterms  egaiaet 
4he  in juitioe  of  tbe  ibirri   Tbisi 


wedegfttrliy^bclleaBiiTMj-afmidei^ 
eieare  oiten  aapplM  with  pnmsian^ 
aad  eten  wkb  bede,  wide  in  eeealia 
arj  ander  chaMh-potifieoei^  ead  4bt 
exdanttliea  cari  jMODaAeii  / '(dear  t»* 
sere !)  *o  JariiiMiatly  eai^o^  sn  ibe 
aennenBof  tbe  Roauihpreacben,  ikae 
deeebpet  ila  anerkingiaa  the  pabhe 
aiiiMl  Tbe  moot  hardened  viintna]% 
aad  thoee  noteneaa  for  repeated  mwaf^ 
^len,  excke  the  aKwt  eoimaiaBnitfanik 
la  Borthcra  £ttrope  we  led  to  tha 
mardeied»  and  abber  tbe  cnminal^ 
while  in  Italy  it  is  tbe  matderer  «df 
wbo  exdtea  aaiyerBal  pityy  aftda  livo^ 
ly  iateieat  in  bia  late. 


XXX.  ftSFusAt.  or  aAYLss  TO  so  Hok A«8  TO  Tsa  rora. 


Oaeof  tbe  flMwt  remarfc«Jbie  iad^ 
dento  wbidi  ocearred  daring  my  leog 
residence  in  Rome,  was  the  refaaal  <tf 
Naples^  in  1768,  to  yield  tbe  aeeaa- 
tomed  anniial  faomage  to  die  Tieege- 
tent  of  Cfafiat.  In  1787,  on  the  ibst^ 
Tal  of  St  Peter,  I  bad  seen  this  eer»> 
inoay  performed  with  aliitsaccastom- 
ed  pomp.  Tbe  papal  gaards  paraded 
in  tbe  piazza  of  St  Peter's ;  tbe  white 
horse,  the  representative  symbol  of 
Naples,  was  led  into  tbe  church  by 
Prince  Colonna;  the  Pope  was  borne 
In  an  elevated  throne  to  the  great 
nave,  where  the  welUtrained  boroe 
bent  hts  knees  before  him  in  homage, 
while  a  purse  of  ducats,  the  yearly 
tribute  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
burably  offered  to  the  Holy  Father. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  tbe 
aeene  was  widely  different.  The  King 
of  Naples  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  longer  bis  subjection  to  the  Pope, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  pay  him 
tbe  value  of  a  horse,  that  he  might 
purchase  one,  but  declaring  that  never 
ogaln  should  a  white  borse,  in  behalf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bend  its 
knees  to  him  in  homage. 

Notwithstanding  this  mortifying 
refusal,  the  papal  guard  paraded  as 
usual  in  the  piazza,  and  the  Pope  was 


earned  an  bis  Uhf  throne  aslD  fit 
Peter's ;  but,  aha  I  no  while  beuK 
appeared  to  do  biia  homage.  When 
Ibe  Holv  Father  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  horse  had  fonaeriy  knelt 
before  him,  a  formal  protest  was  read 
against  this  insulting  refusal  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  followed  by  a  dedara- 
tion,  that,  notwithstanding  this  rtfiim 
sal,  the  Pope  reserved  all  his  rigba 
and  daima  to  the  accustomed  homage, 
.&c.  &c. 

It  was  truly  a  piteoue  speetade  to 
aee  the  Head  of  the  Roesish  Cbordi 
returning,  in  his  throne,  for  tbe  first 
time,  without  the  homage  of  horse  and 
man,  so  long  annually  offered  to  him  on 
St  Peter's  day.  The  Holy  Father,  who 
bad  previously  exhausted  himadf  by 
a  speedi  in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals, 
loojced  unusually  pale  and  infirm. 
There  was,  I  thought,  an  air  of  mor« 
tifled  humility  about  him  as  he  dia- 
pensed  the  benediction,  and  it  appear* 
ed  to  me  that  he  sought  to  excite,  by 
bis  mien  and  gesture,  a  popular  fed- 
ing  for  bis  insulted  dignity*  The 
Romans,  however,  evinced  no  svmpa- 
thetic  indignation,  nor  indeed  any 
feeling  bat  mortification  that  the  even* 
ing  fireworks,  always  hitherto  given  on 
this  occasion,  would  he  discontinued. 


XXXI.   SUBSERVIENCY  OF  FAOTESTANT  PBINCES  TO  THE  BOMAN  FONTIFF. 


The  Papal  power  will  never  volun- 
tarily treat  for  the  sorrender  or  modi- 
fication of  its  claims  to  the  spiritual 
control  of  Catholic  Europe ;  but, 
whenever  pressed  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  either  passively 


yield  to  them,  or,  at  most,  ofier  the  in- 
ert resistance  of  a  protest.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  Protestant  governments  of 
Germany  to  treat  with  a  hierarchy, 
whose  interests  clash  with  the  common 
rights  of  all  governments;  but  why 
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lireat  at  aU,  when  thejr  may  cut  the 
knot  by  a  single  eflfbrt^  and  burst  for 
ever  the  fetters  imposed  upon  their 
CaUioHc  subjects  by  a  foreign  prince  ? 
The  chain  which  once  made  every 
state  in  Europe  subservient  to  the  Pope 
is  now  reduced  to  a  single  link — the 
appointment  of  bishops;  and  when* 
ever  any  German  prince  has  moral 
courage  enough  to  cut  away  this  last 
stay  of  Romish  despotism,  he  will  be 
supported  in  the  struggle  by  the  con« 
sciousness  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  by 
the  approbation  of  all  Protestant  Eu- 
rope. Instead  of  tamely  seeking  a 
concordat,  let  him  peremptorily  re&se 
admission  to  bishops  of  papal  appoint- 
ment; let  him  reject  all  Catholic 
bishops,  unless  chosen  by  German 
CatbiMic  Chapters,  and  consecrated  bv 
German  Catholic  bishops^  and  he  will 
at  oncediscover  that  the  Pope  will  quiet- 
ly submit  to  measures,  which,  from  his 
Sersonal  and  political  insignificance, 
e  cannot  prevent.  Nor  would  it- be 
difficult  to  find  German  priests  willing 
to  accept  Episcopal  rank  on  these 
terms,  if  assured  that  the  importance 
of  their  sacred  office  would  be  acknow- 
ledged and  supported  by  an  energetic 
and  enUghtenea  government.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  the  conversion  of  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestantism  by  any  mea- 
sures of  this  nature;  but,  whenever 
they  become  independent  of  Rome 
in  church  discipline,  ^a  great  moral 
transformation  will  commence.  Free 
and  independent  Catholic  congre- 
gations would  graduallv  assume  na- 
tional feelings  and  characteristics. 
The  hitherto  unbending  uniformity  of 
Romish  discipline  would  yield  to  pu- 
rifying and  rational  innovations:  an 
•unfettered  and  more  intellectual  Ca- 
tholic theology  would  arise ;  a  salutary 
shock  of  opinions  would  grow  out  of 
it ;  and  evidence,  both  historical  and- 
biblical,  would  be  consulted  without 
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any  childish  terrors  of  Romish  diap* 
probation.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  state  of  Catholic  society  are  inod- 
culable.  The  first  material  change  in 
their  church  discipline  would  be  a  per- 
mission for  priests  to  marry,  a  refonn 
earnestly  desired  by  all  the  respectable 
and  thinking  Catholics  in  Germany, 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  benefits  of 
this  measure  alone  would  be  immense^ 
That  esjnrit  du  corps  of  the  Cathcdie 
priesthood,  which  is  so  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  of  religion,  would  be  ei- 
tinguishcd ;  and,  instead  of  being  a 
separate  caste,  they  would  become  an 
integral  portion  of  society.  Instead  of 
undermining  thepeace  and  purity  of  do- 
mestic life  b  jT  that  libertinism,  which  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  constrained  celiba- 
cy, their  affections  would  be  healthily 
exercised,  and  they  would  become,  like 
the  Protestant  pastors  of  Germany, 
exemplary  husbands  and  fathers.  A 
married  priest  would  be  open  to  every 
kindly  influence;  he  would  be  more 
gentle  and  humane;  he  would  ha?e 
more  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  and 
infirmities  of  his  congregation ;  and  be 
would  become  a  better  man,  a  better 
citizen  and  patriot.  At  a  later  period, 
masses  in  the  German  language  would 
be  substituted  for  the  Latin ;  nor  is  it 
romantic  to  hope  that,  in  some  future 
age,  an  union  between  the  Protestant 
church  and  the  purified  Catholic 
church  will  be  consummated.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  so  desirable  a  com- 
munion will  be  accomplish^;  but, 
whenever  the  Catholic  Church  shall 
have  attained,  by  the  gradations  de- 
scribed, a  more  evangelical  spirit,  the 
two  churches  will  necessarily  approxi- 
mate, and,  in  a  more  enlightened  state 
of  society,  the  adoption  of  some  tenets, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  others,  on  both 
sides,  will  remove  obstacles  at  present 
insurmountable. 
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It  was  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  to- 
wards the  ktter  end  of  the  month  of 
July,  that  the  Rer.  Mr  Lloyd,  curate 
of  Tintem,  in  Monmouthshire,  set 
forth  to  visit  his  daughter  Hester,  who 
resided  in  one  of  those  romantically 
situated  cottages,  which  form  so  inte- 
resting a  feature  in  the  mountainous 
scenery  of  the  Wye,  between  Ross  and 
Chepstow.  The  distance  he  had  to 
go,  was  scarcely  a  mile ;  hut  the  walk 
was  toilsome,  for  his  path  lay  among 
the  hills,  through  which  it  was  rudely 
cut,  and  the  loose  fragments  of  rock 
on  which  he  trode  gave  way  at  every 
step.  His  thoughts,  however,  were 
too  much  occupied  with  the  sad  object 
of  his  visit,  to  permit  of  his  heeding 
the  rugged  road,  or  even  the  sublime 
beauties  of  nature  which  were  spread 
around  him. 

Hester  was  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  eldest  also  of  nine  brothers  and 
sisters ;  a  large  family  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate,  upon  the  scanty  stipend 
of  his  curacy,  though  eked  out  oy  a 
small  patrimonial  property,  and  a  for- 
tune of  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  had  with  his  wife.  When  all  was 
put  together,  and  the  profits  of  a  small 
school  added,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  received  from  the  sale  of  a  quarto 
Tolume  '^  On  the  Dawnings  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  Light,"  Parson 
liloyd  was  a  somewhat  poorer  man 
than  his  neighbour.  Farmer  Morgan, 
who  always  boasted  that  he  could 
spend  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
»>year,  and  pay  every  body  tneir  own. 
But  Farmer  Morgan,  at  last,  did  not 
pay  every  body  their  own ;  for  he  went 
into  the  Gazette,  and  there  were  onlj 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  for  his 
oreditors,  while  parson  Lloyd  contri- 
ved to  make  both  ends  meet ;  perhaps, 
because  he  took  care  never  to  have  a 
creditor,  always  deferringthe  nurchase 
of  any  thing  he  wanted  till  he  could 
spare  the  money  to  pajr  for  it.  "  He 
who  makes  his  necessities  wait  upon 
hia  means,"  he  would  often  say,  "will 
never  find  them  troublesome ;  but  re- 
verse the  order,  and  let  your  means  be 
the  drudges  of  your  neoetsities^  and 
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run  as  fast  as  they  may^  they  will 
never  overtake  them." 

Hester  Lloyd  had  married  Farmer 
Morgan's  second  son,  David ;  and  it 
was  always  said,  by  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  know  the  secret,  that  she  did  so, 
more  from  a  desire  to  diminish  the 
heavy  burden  of  her  father's  family, 
than  from  any  violent  affection  ehe 
had  for  the  young  man/  To  say  the 
truth,  they  were  a  mismatched  pair. 
David. was  a  coarse  rustic,  of  violent 
passions,  a  moody  temper,  and  suspect- 
ed of  dissolute  habits.  Hester,  on  the 
contrary,  was  mild  and  gentle  in  dis- 
position, affectionate,  and  trained  up 
m  the  strict  observance  of  those  sim- 
ple^  unobtrusive  virtues  which  became 
the  comparative  humility  of  her  sta- 
tion, and  the  character  of  her  parental 
roof.  When,  therefore,  she  married 
David  Morj^n,  some  shook  their 
heads,  and  pitied  the  poor  girl  for  the 
sacrifice  she  made ;  while  others  turn- 
ed up  their  eyes,  and  wondered  how 
even  Love  could  be  so  blind. 

The  union  had  neither  the  approba.. 
tion,  nor  the  disapprobation^  properly 
BO  called,  of  Hester  s  father.  She  was 
of  an  age  to  choose  discreetly  (having 
passed  her  three^and-twentieth  year,) 
when,  as  was  certainly  her  case,  the 
heart  did  not  take  the  lead  in  choo- 
aing ;  and  he  left  hef,  therefdre,  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  after  temperately  dis- 
cussing with  her,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, whatev^  mignt  fairly  be  urged 
in  favour,  or  to  the  prejudice,  of  the 
young  man.  Hester,  herself,  took  a 
twelvemonth  to  consider  of  her  deci- 
sion ;  and  finally  yielded  her  consent 
to  the  pertinacious,  rather  than  the  ar- 
dent, solicitations  of  David  Morgan. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  cy- 
nic, that  marriage  has  only  two  happy 
days,  the  first  and  the  last ;  but  Hes- 
ter was  doomed  to  find  even  this  stinU 
ed  portion  of  matrimonial  felicity  too 
liberal  an  allowance.  On  their  return 
from  church,  an  unfortunate  difference 
arose  between  her  husband  and  her 
ftther  upon  some  trifling  subject  of 
rural  economy-— the  breeding  of  pigs^ 
or  the  cultivation  of  barley,  or  some 
SI 
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matter  not  a  vrhit  more  important. 

David  was  lond^  overbearing^  and  at 
last  insolently  rude.  Nay,  he  so  far 
forffot  himself,  at  one  moment,  that 
his  nand  was  raised  to  seise  Mr  Lloyd 
by  the  collar.  *'  Forbear,  young  man  J" 
said  the  reverend  pastor  mildly ;  "  and 
learn  to  have  more  eoromand  over  your 
passions ;  or  they  will  one  day  hoiry 
yoa  into  conduct  which  all  the  rest  of 
your  days  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
atone  for." 

David  felt  the  rebuke.  He  felt 
ashamed.  He  saw  the  cheek  of  Hester 
turn  pale,  and  he  felt  sorrow  for  what 
lie  had  done.  JBut  his  father-in-laW 
also  felt  the  indignity  that  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  lie  slowly  walked 
away  towards  his  own  house.  Heater 
looked  after  him*  She  said  nothing. 
She  only  thought,  as  she  leaned  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  and  proceeded 
silently  towards  hit  fathers  houae. 
what  a  change  one  little  half  hour  had 
wrought  in  her  condition  I  Her  now 
obedient  steps  went  one  way;  her 
heart,  at  that  moment^  another.  The 
former  taught  her  she  was  a  wife  ;  the 
latter,  that  she  must  cease  to  be  a 
daughter.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson,  to 
come  so  early.  She  said  nothing.  But 
though  her  tongue  spoke  notf  the  un* 
easy  reflections  of  David  clothed  it 
with  words  of  bitterness  ;  and  he 
strove,  as  much  as  his  nature  would 
let  him,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to 
dispel  the  gloom  with  which  his  vio« 
lence  of  temper  had  clouded  the  ban- 
ning. Hester  was  neither  angry  nor 
sullen ;  but  she  was  sad ;  and  she  could 
not  conceal  that  her  sadness  was 
greatest,  when,  as  she  sat  down  to 
dinner,  the  marriage  fea&t  lacked  one 
guest,  whose  absence  was  to  her,  if 
not  the  absence  of  all,  at  least  the  ab- 
sence of  all  comfort 

Mr  Lloyd  was  a  sincere  Christian* 
Without  any  parade  of  sanctity,  he 
diligently  endeavoured,  in  all  his  deal* 
ings  with  his  fellow-creatures,  to  ful- 
fil the  commands  of  Him  whose  minis* 
ter  he  was.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath  ; 
but,  like  a  primitive  disciple  of  hia 
master,  he  sought  the  dwelling  of  hia 
enemy,  with  the  word  of  peace  and 
the  hand  of  fellowship*  So  pure  a 
judge  had  he  been  in  nia  own  caua^ 
that  he  considered  he  had  done  wrongs 
very  wrong,  in  suffisring  himself  to  be 
kept  away  from  the  wedding-tiUile  of 
his  daughter^  by  hia  resentment  for  a 


hasty  speech  uttered  by  her  hvsbind. 

'' I  will  go,"  said  he,  «' and  hesl  ihii 

wound  before  I  sleep."    And  he  did 

go:  and  it  was  a  bleaaed  si^t  for 

Hester  to  behold,  as  die  saw  her  fi- 

ther  enter,  with  a  benignant  smile 

upon  his  countenance,  walk  up  to  her 

hmsbandj  and  taking  hioa  by  the  hand, 

exdahn,  "  Son,  we  hav«  never  been 

enemiea ;  let  ua  then  continue  to  be 

friends  1"   David  was  ovetpoweivd  by 

this  unesnedted  display  of  meek  good* 

ness;  ana  his  voice  really  faltered  si 

he  replied,  grasping  Mr  Lloyd's  hand 

with  honest  warmth,  ''  God  forbid 

we  should  not  V    Hester  kissed  ber 

father,  and  wept  ;  but   they  were 

tears  of  much  gladness.     It  wu  t 

peaceful  evenii^  after  thia.  Mr  Lloyd 

shewed,  by  hia  cheerful  oonversadoo, 

and  kindly  manner,  that  die  apiritof 

anger  had  entirely  departed  from  him, 

and  with  U,  all  recollection  of  the  oC> 

fence.   David  did  not  ahake  off,  qaite 

ao  soon,  his  remembrance  of  the  mom* 

ing ;  for  he  waa  vanquished^  in  sfik 

of  himself,and  he  felt^— aa  a  mangaw- 

rally  does  who  eommits  a  wrong,  and 

finds  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  his 

head,  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the 

person  whom  he  haa  vrronged->hum- 

bled  and  ashamed,  in  his  presence. 

Hester  waa  supremely  happy ;  for  she 

beheld  her  father  and  b^  husband 

aide  by  side,  under  her  own  roof. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  the  neigh- 
bours began  to  think  David  Morgan 
quite  an  lutered  man  since  his  marrisgei 
He  was  civil  and  obliging;  went  re- 
gularly to  church  eveiy  Sunday ;  roee 
early  to  hia  work;  attended  to. his 
farm ;  returned  home  sober,  and  be- 
fore dark,  on  market-days;  got  into 
no  quarrels ;  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
evening,  on  a  bench  before  his  own 
door,  and  drank  a  pint  or  two  of  hig 
own  home-brewed  ale.  In  short,  he 
exhibited  all  the  outward  qualitiei 
of  a  ateadyi  thriving,  and  industri- 
oufl  farmer;  and  it  waa pn^hesied, 
if  he  went  on  ao,  that  he  would  soon 
become  a  better  man  than  his  fatlier, 
bv  the  difference  of  many  an  acre  add« 
ed  to  those  which  he  already  rented. 
Heater  observed  this  auspicious  change, 
and  might  4UmMi  be  called  a  happy 
wife^ 

She  waa  not  entirely  ao ;  for  there 
ware  out-breakingaof  temper  at  home, 
li^htnin^flaahea  of  the  mind»  and 
distant  Uiunder-murmurings  of  the 
heart,  which  the  eyes  and  eaii  of 
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fricndi  and  aeighWBn  nor  mw  nor 
hmr±  Theikj  wasdoaraboTtt^— tha 
fan  abone  Mghtlf— 4mt  the  dements 
of  storm  and  temjpest  pemtosUr  loatm 
ed  along  the  horiaon,  wnkh  the  flnt 
gnst  of  wind  would  drite  into  angrj 
ooUision.  To  Hcater'a  watchful  eye 
ilone^  and  to  her  anzioua  spirit^  were 
these  signs  revealed.  She  could  not 
ooneeal  from  henelf  the  trials  snd  the 
dangers  they  hourly  menaced;  but 
•he  could  conceal  them  from  all  the 
xcit  of  the  wotid»— «nd  ahe  did«  Not 
even  to  her  father  did  she  speak  of 
them.  They  were  the  griefs  of  her 
own  foiebodmg  heart,  and  they  were 


should  make  most  speed  in  the  noaof 
destruction. 

Thus  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  from  worse  to  worat,  for 
nearly  three  months;  and  then  old 
Moigan  was  made  a  bankrupt  Every 
one  predicted  that  David  would  soon 
follow ;  but  every  one  lamented  it  at 
tthe  aame  time,  on  account  of  poor 
Heater,  who  was  universally  respect- 
ed. Indeed,  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
this  feeling  of  respect  for  her,  that  her 
husband's  creditors  had  not  either  en« 
fbroed  their  clahns,  or  thrown  him 
into  a  prison.  Thev  did  not  scruplo 
10  tell  her  so;  ana  though  ahe  felt 


hiu4ed  theie.    If  they  should  ever  be    grateful  for  their  kindness,  she  knew 

j!i<- i«t._«._^:f  *k^.i.^M  -«-•    ii  ^m  a  forbearance  that  hung  by  a 

very  slender  thread,  and  each  day  she 
expected  to  see  bim  dragged  to  jaiL 
If  that  did  happen,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her,  far  advanced  in  prcg^ 
nancy  with  her  second  child,  and  not 
a  roof  to  shelter  her  except  her  fa* 
ther'a? 

She  was  sitting  one  evening,  sadly 
ruminating  upon  all  these  things,  and 
expecting  David's  return,  who  had 
flone  out  early  in  the  morning,  she 
knew  not  whimer,  when  Jacob  Grif- 
fiths, a  maternal  uncle  of  her  bus* 
band's,  a  respectable,  but  poor  old 
man,  dropped  in*  He  sat  down,  and 
she  drew  bim  a  mug  of  ale,  which, 
however,  he  scarcely  touched.  She 
talked  to  him,  first  upon  one  subject, 
and  then  upon  another ;  but  he  hardly 
answered  her,  and  altogether  his  be- 
haviour was  so  strange,  that  she  look- 
ed at  him  aa  if  she  thought  he  had  al- 
ready had  a  little  too  much ;  a  foiling 
which  she  knew  sometimes  overtook 
«*  uncle  Jacob."  She  was  soon  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  old  man  was 
not  now  in  his  cups,  whatever  else 
might  be  the  matter  with  him,  for  he 
was  leaning  jforward  onhis  staflP,  which 
he  held  with  both  his  hands,  and  the 
tears  were  trickling  down  the  iiirrowa 
of  his  sun-burnt  face. 

*'  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Jao^, 
what  ails  you?"  said  Hester,  laying 
down  her  work,  and  going  towaida 
him. 

«  I  am  thinking,"  aaid  Jacob,  with 
a  heavy  groan,  that  burst  from  him  aa 
he  spoke—''  I  am  thinkmg,  MraMor- 
gan,  how  my  poor  aistar  Jane  vrooM 
have  taken  it  to  heart  if  ahe  were  ah ve 
BOW,  which,  thank  God,  ahe  is  notl 
Bui  the  Loid  help  usl  what  we  may 
oome  to  in  this  world  r 


dinnterred  thence^if  they  should  ever 
be  realised -~and  write  themselves 
in  such  characters  upon  her  face  as 
ahe  could  not  hide— if  her  counto-. 
nance  complained  for  her^-ahe  must 
■nbmit ;  but  till  then,  she  waa  resolved 
hope  should  chuten  fear,  and  the  faith 
ahe  plighted  at  the  altar  forbid  her  lips 
to  become  the  accuaera  of  her  husbsnd. 
It  WBS  about  two  years  after  her 
marriage,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  old 
Morgan  happened.  For  some  months 
pRTiously,  Heater  suspected  matters 
were  going  wrong;  not  from  anything 
which  her  husband  communicated  to 
her,  for  he  had  grown  leserved,  suU 
Jen,  and  moroae ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  man  himself,  from  theur 
frequent  conferences  in  secret,  and 
from  his  total  neglect  of  his  farming 
stock.  David,  too,  inatead  of  minding 
his  own  affiura,  and  looking  after  his 
own  crops,  or  attending  the  markets, 
aa  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  sold  hand 
over  head  upon  the  ground ;  took  the 
first  price  that  was  offered ;  replsced 
nothing  which  he  sold,  but  kept  the 
money,  and  talked  of  setting  up,  by 
and  by,  as  an  innkeeper  at  Chepstow* 
Meanwhile,  debts  were  contracted, 
md  none  wero  paid ;  creditors  became 
elamorons,  and  David  grew  more  and 
more  leckteas  of  their  clamours.  At 
first  he  could  not  pay;  at  last  he 
vrtmld  not,  and  they  might  do  as  they 
liked.  If  Heater  ventured  to  remon- 
atrate,  she  was  churUshly  told  to  mind 
lier  own  business,  and  look  after  the 
house,  though  thero  vras  every  day  less 
nnd  less  in  it  to  lookafter ;  for  whatever 
«oukl  be  spared, and  often  whatoould 
aol,  was  converted  into  money.  Old 
M<H:gan  pursued  much  the  same 
oourae ;  and  it  seemed  aa  if  father  and 
•on  were  etrivingwith  eadi  other  who 
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Hester's  knees  tottered-*]ier  cdonr 
fled— ftnd.^e  seated  herself  gently  by 
his  side,  as  she  exdaimed  in  a  tremu« 
lou&tToice,  ^'  What  is  the  matter,  Ja« 
cob,  that  you  talk  thus  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  while 
he  answered,  **  Matter  enough,  I  fear; 
but  who  would  hare  thought  it?" 

^  For  God's  sake,"  replied  Hester, 
*^  tell  me  what  it  is  yon  mean.  Has 
any  thing  happened  to  David  ?" 

<' Ay,'^said  Jacob,  ''and  his  fither 
too.  I  was  cominginto  Monmouth  to- 
day at  noon,  and  had  just  crossed  over 
the  Munny  bridge,  when  I  saw  a  sight 
of  people  afore  me ;  I  walked  up  to 
them  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  what  was 
going  on— andjou  might  have  knock« 
ed  me  down  with  a  feather  the  next 
moment — ^for  what  should  I  see  but 
David  and  his  father,  old  George  Mor« 

S,n,  handcuffed  t(M;ether  like  two 
ieves,  and  being  led  to  prison  ?  They 
did  not  see  me,  and  I  was  glad  on't ; 
for  I  couldn't  have  spoke  a  word  to 
them,  my  tongue  stucic  so  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  like.  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  I  shook." 

''  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  mis* 
taken  ?"  enquired  Hester,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  thick  and  inarticulate,  that 
Jacob  suddenly  raised  his  head  from 
the  staff  on  wnidi  he  had  continued 
to  support  it. 

*'  Am  I  sure  this  is  my  right  hand  ?" 
answered  Jacob.—'*  But,  Lord  pre* 
serve  you  I  what  ails  you,  Mrs  Mor* 
gan?  You  look  as  white  as  your 
apron;  you  are  not  faintish,  sure? 
Here,  take  a  sup  o'  this  ale— 'twill 
warm  you,  like,  and  do  you  good." 

Hester  was  indeed  pale  enouffh; 
and  she  trembled  so  violently,  tnat 
Jacob  might  well  suppose  she  needed 
something  to  warm  her ;  but  she  kept 
fh>m  fainting,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
she  was  able  to  ask  him  whether  he 
knew  "  what  they  had  done,  that  they 
were  taken  to  prison  ?" 

"  I  could  not  get  at  the  rights  of 
the  matter,"  said  Jacob ;  "  but  from 
what  I  understood,  I  should  guess  it 
was  something  about  old  Morgan's 
bankrupt  job;  though  I  don't  see,  for 
my  part,  now  that  could  concern  Da- 

'^  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Hester, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  sighing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  "  But  whatever 
it  is,  I  have  had  the  dread  of  it  upon 
my  spirits  for  these  many  months.  I 
fblt  certain  that  some  misfortune  or 
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other  was  banging  over  me:  and  it 
has  come  at  last.  My  husband's  eon* 
duct  was  so  changed,  he  had  grown 
so  careless  about  every  thing,  bad  so 
entirely  neglected  his  afiaira  and  his 
home,  that  I  was  sure,  unless  some 
change  for  the  better  took  plaee,  no. 
thing  but  ruin  could  come  cSf  it  in  the 
end.  Oh  dear  I  God  knows,  oij  si- 
tuation is  bad  enough,  just  now,  at 
any  rate."  And  Hester's  tears  flowed 
afresh,  as  the  thought  of  what  her 
situation  was  presented  itself  to  her 
mind. 

"  Don't  take  on  this  way,  Mrs  Mor- 
gan," said  Jacob.  "  After  all,  thiBgs 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  appear; 
ana  be  they  never  so  bad,  fretting,  you 
know,  won't  mend  them.  It  is  a  sad 
business,  to  be  sure;  but  we  must  hope 
for  the  best.  Besides,  many  an  inno- 
cent man  has  been  wrongfully  sus- 
pected, and  taken  to  prison,  before 
now ;  and  who  knows  but  this  may 
be  David's  case,  ay,  and  old  Moigan^ 
too?  So  keep  up  your  spirits,  Mia 
Morgan,  and  don  t  grieve.  Here,  take 
a  drop  of  ale." 

Hester  had  much  cause  to  grieve. 
She  had  sud  truly,  that  Uie  eonduct 
of  her  husband,  for  a  long  time  pest, 
had  been  such  as  to  prepare  her  for 
trouble  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and 
her  grief,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  less  acute  than  if  she 
had  fallen  suddenly  from  the  sunny 
height  of  domestic  happiness  by  an 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  blow.  Bat 
who  ever  found  himself  sufficiently 
prepared  for  misfortune  ?  Who,  UU 
U  came,  ever  ceased  to  hope  that  it 
might  not  come?  And  who,  wften  it 
comes,  can  say,  I  have  watched  for  you 
so  long  with  a  troubled  heart,  thet 
now  you  find  me  without  a  tear  to 
shed,  or  a  sigh  to  breathe?  Alas! 
the  stern  reality  has  a  pang  of  its 
own  unlike  that  we  feel  in  the  moat 
vivid  anticipation.  Does  the  child  you 
love,  the  mistress  you  adore,  thepa« 
rent  you  venerate,  lie  on  Uie  bed  of 
death?  What  though  you  have  whis* 
pered  this  fotalsecret  to  yourself  again, 
and  again,  and  again  ?    What  thou^ 

Jour  spirit  have  mourned  over  the 
ying  object,  inim  the  anguish  of  in« 
evitable  bereavement?  Ah  me!  wait 
till  the  eye  is  closed,  and  the  tongue 
if  mute— for  ever ;  tarry  till  the  soul 
iff  departed— till  the  thing  you  dream- 
ed is  the  thing  you  feel— and  then  you 
will  know  the  diflerence  between  the 
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fear  of  Wng,  ay>  and  even  between 
what  constitutes  mere  man's  certainty 
of  losings  and  the  miserable  certainty 
that  you  havb  lost 

Hester  felt  this  diffbrenoe.  She 
had  insensibly  trained  her  mind  to 
meet  an  undefined  calamity ;  but  now, 
when  it  came  upon  her  in  a  specific 
abape  and  character^  she  almost  sunk 
beneath  the  shock.  It  was  too  true 
what  Jacob  Griffiths  had  told  her. 
David  and  his  father  were  both  in 
Monmouth  jail ;  and  they  were  there 
upon  a  charge  of  having  contrivetl^ 
and  brought  about,  a  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  case  of  old  Morgan,  un« 
der  such  circumstances  as  made  it 
doubtful,  at  one  time,  whether  their 
lives  would  not  be  forfeited.  Matters/ 
however,  were  not  pushed  to  that  ex- 
tremity ;  but  they  were  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  trans- 
portatien,  the  father  for  life,  and 
David  for  fourteen  years.  Hester  was 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy  when  her 
husband  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Judges 
entered  Monmouth,  she  became  tne 
unhappy  mother  of  a  son,  whose  fa- 
ther, scarcely  more  than  eight-and- 
forty  hours  afterwards,  was  branded 
as  a  felon  by  the  verdict  of  a  just  and 
impartial  jury. 

She  had  visited  him  several  times 
in  jail  before  his  trial,  and  adminis- 
tered lo  him  all  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation which  it  was  in  her  power  to 
bestow,  or  in  his  nature  to  receive; 
for  it  distressed  her  much  to  find  that 
he  manifested  great  hardness  of  heart, 
and  that  he  was  alike  insensible  to  her 
sufferings  and  his  own  disgrace.  But 
she  ha^l  not  seen  him  since  his  trial. 
She  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to  get 
so  far,  for  her  recovery,  after  lying  in, 
was  slow;  and  she  was  still  extremely 
feeble  and  delicate,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  about  sixweelu,  she  learn- 
ed, by  a  harsh  letter  from  her  brutal 
husband,  that  if  she  ''  wanted  to  see 
him  again,"  she  must  go  to  Monmouth 
hefore  a  day  named,  as  he  was  on  that 
day  to  be  conveyed,  with  other  con- 
victs, to  the  seaport  whence  they  were 
to  embark  for  New  South  Wales.  She 
did  wish  to  see  him  again ;  and  it  was 
on  the  following  morning  of  that  very 
Sabbath  evening,  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  her  father  set  forth  to 
visit  her,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
«he  intended  to  do  so. 


Mr  Lloyd  was  desirous  of  seeing 
his  daughter,  not  only  to  prepare  her, 
by  his  conversation,  for  the  melan- 
choly task  of  taking,  in  all  probability, 
a  last  farewell  of  one  who,  criminal 
and  churlish  as  he  was,  was  still  her 
husband, — ^but  also  to  arrange  with 
her  the  time  and  manner  of  prooeed- 
inff  to  Monmouth  the  next  morning, 
whither  he  intended  accompanying  her 
himself.  He  found  her  weepmg  over 
her  last- bom,  which  lay  asleep  in  her 
lap.  He  did  not  chide  her  tears,  for 
they  were  the  natural  channels  of  her 
g^ief ;  but  in  his  twofold  character 
of  her  spiritual  and  paternal  monitor, 
he  applied  himself  to  assuage  the  sor- 
row which  was  their  fruitful  source. 
And  he  had  the  consolation  to  observe, 
ere  he  departed,  that  Hester  was  so 
far  tranquil  and  resigned,  as  to  dis- 
course calmly  upon  her  approaching 
interview  with  David. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  left  her, 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  found 
her  the  following  morning,  when,  at 
the  early  hour  of  five,  she  met  him, 
as  had  wen  agreed  upon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentle  ascent  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly from  the  site  of  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  She  had 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  neighbour  s  daughter, 
a  hale  buxom  wench  about  fifteen, 
who  kindly  offered  to  go  with  her, 
and  help  to  carry  the  child,  a  labour 
for  which  the  still  impaired  health 
and  delicate  frame  of  Hester  were 
hardly  sufficient.  They  set  forth, 
Hester  leaning  for  support  upon  her 
father,  having,  at  his  suggestion,  trans- 
ferred her  sleeping  baby  to  the  care 
of  her  young  companion. 

No  possible  human  pain  or  sorrow 
could  so  deaden  the  perceptions  of  na* 
tural  beauty  in  souls  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  as  wholly  to  destroy  the 
efilbcts  of  such  scenery  as  meets  the 
eye  between  Tintern  and  Monmouth. 
The  thick  woody  acclivities  which 
fringe  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ; 
the  rich  meadows  and  green  steeps 
whidi  run  shelving  fh>m  the  hills  to 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  hither  side  ; 
the  picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Brook« 
Weir;  the  smooth  translucent  bay 
formed  bv  the  Wye,  in  front  of  the 
romantically-beaatiful  village  of  Lan- 
dogs,  built  upon  a  lofty  hill  whose 
indiented  side  is  mantled  with  deep 
woods  ,'^lhe  ruins  of  the  castle  of  St 
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Briavels ;  the  white  sails  of  small 
vessels  occasionally  gliding  alo;ig ;  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  whole  scene^ 
and  iu  surpassing  magnificenee,  might 
drive  away,  for  a  tiaie>  all  memory  of 
past  grief,  and  extinguish  all  sense  of 
present  wretchedness.  The  face  of 
sorrow  reflects  the  placid  smile  of  sur« 
rounding  nature;  the  bruised  heart 
catches  ner  repose;  and  the  weary 
•pirit  revives,  beneath  those  feelings 
whi^  lift  it  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
so  much  loveliness,  while  gazing,  with 
silent  gladness,  upon  its  refreshing 
features. 

Hest^  felt  aU  the  benij^n  influence 
of  this  consolation  from  without;  and 
when  they  arrived  in  Monmouth,  i^e 
expressed  an  eager  desire  to  go  at  once 
to  the  prison,  anxious  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  her  composed  and  re>  ani- 
mated feelings,  in  tne  interview  wiUi 
her  husband.  It  was  well  she  yield* 
ed  to  this  desire ;  for  had  there  been 
the  furdier  delay  of  but  half  an  hour, 
the  object  of  her  journey  would  have 
been  frustrated.  Contrary  to  what 
was  first  intimated  to  the  prisoners^ 
the  day  fixed  for  tbeir  departure  waa 
hastened,  in  consequence  of  the  trans* 
port  appointed  to  receive  them  ha* 
ving  received  peremptory  orders  to 
sail  immediately.  Due  notice  of  this 
change  was  given  to  them  all,  that 
they  who  had  friends,  and  wish* 
ed  to  see  them,  might  do  so.  But 
David  Morgan  did  not  trouble  him* 
self  about  the  matter ;  and  when  Hea- 
ter, with  her  child  in  her  aims,  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  prison  gates,  the 
vdkude  in  which  the  convicts  were  to 
proceed  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
was  already  there. 

She  told  her  business  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  was  conducted  by  the  turn* 
key  to  an  inner-yard,  where  were  aa* 
sembled  about  a  doa^  men,  whose 
scowling  looks  and  ferocious  counte* 
nances  terrified  her.  They  were  mus- 
tered preparatory  to  removal.  Among 
them  stood  David  and  old  Morgan, 
handcuffed  together,  as  were  the  others. 
Hester  did  not  perceive  them  at  first ; 
but  aa  they  slowly  approached  her, 
ahe  recognised  her  husband,  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  shocked  at  his 
altered  appearance,  for  he  was  now  in 
the  dress  of  a  convict,  with  his  hair  cut 
close  to  his  head.  She  was  still  more 
shocked  at  beholding  the  iron  mana- 
cles which  bound  him  tohia  father* 


She  could  not  speak.  (Md  Morgan 
was  silent.  David,  in  a  hard,  onfe^ 
ing  tmie,  while  not  a  feature  of  hk 
face  relaxed  from  its  rigid  hsrshnfaa^ 
merely  said,  **  You  are  come  at  last ; 
I  thought  you  might  have  fooiid  year 
way  nere  a  little  •oooer."  Hesler' 
eoiiud  oidy  lefdy  by  pointing  to  her 
baby,  with  a  look  of  beaeeohing  an- 
guish, which  seemed  to  say,  ''Do  not 
upbraid  me,-*you  foiget  1  have  givea 
birth  to  this  innocent"  The  mam 
appeal  appeared  to  touch  him ;  £bc  ht 
took  her  hand,  and  gaaing  for  a  nso* 
ment  upon  ita  thin  white  fingera,  and 
the  blue  veins  that  were  not  uaed  to 
be  ao  visible,  till  aickneaa  had  mado 
them  so»  he  kissed  it.  Heater  drew 
nearer-cleaned  against  her  huaboiid  a 
boaom-*and  raising  the  infant  to- 
wards his  lips,  whose  little  sparkling 
eyes  unclosed  themselves,  aa  if  to  look 
vpon  its  father,  ahe  exclaimed,  in  a 
scarcely  articulate  voice,  '^Kiaa  it» 
too,  David,— kiss  our  aon,  and  Uess 
him."  The  felon  father  bowed  bia 
heti/i  and  kissed  his  innocent  diild, 
while,  with  his  unfettered  arm,  Im 
dasped  closer  to  his  breast  ita  weep* 
ing  mother.  Nature  asserted  her  ^o* 
rogative  for  an  instant ;  the  huaband 
and  the  father  prevailed  over  the  har* 
dened  criminal ;  and  the  heart  of  Da* 
vid  owned  that  he  waa  both.  Bat  the 
next  instant  he  was  neither.  As  if  he 
thought  it  became  him  to  play  the 
churl,  even  at  such  a  moment,  or  thai 
he  should  lose  character  with  his  new 
companions,  who  were  standing  roand, 
witnesses  of  this  scene,  he  put  Heater 
coldly  from  him,  and  muttered,  aalio 
turned  away,  "  Thete— we  have  had 
enough  of  this  nonsense." 

Before  Hester  could  reply,  or  le* 
move  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyea^ 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  enteiw 
ed  the  yard,  and  ordered  the  convicts 
to  follow  him.  David  and  old  Mop* 
ran  hurried  out  the  first ;  and  in  leaa 
than  a  minute,  there  were  left  only 
Hester,  her  father,  and  the  girl  who 
had  accompanied  them.  Mr  Uovd 
waited  till  he  heard  the  rattling  of  tao 
lumbering  machineas  it droveoff;  and 
he  then  led  Hester  out.  He  had  been 
a  silent  and  a  aad  spectator  of  theintcr* 
view ;  and  he  felt  that  it  wouhi  be  o|i* 
Iv  an  unnecessary  pang,  added  to  thoaa 
she  had  already  enduied,  if  he  permits 
ted  her  to  witneas  the  actual  depart- 
ure of  her  husband.    Her  emotion^ 


wfaeq  he  teld  lier  thai  he  wa$  gone, 
•atisfied  him  he  had  judged  rightly, 
and  aeted  wiady.  They  were  not 
(hose  deep  and  maddening  ensotions 
which  hearate  the  heart,  when  a  he- 
Joved  ohjeet  is  torn  from  it  from  ever. 
It  was  impossible  th^  should  be^ 
But  Hesterhad  stood  at  the  altar  with 
David.  Sbewaaawife.  Hewaaher 
husband.  She  waa  a  mother.  He  was 
tfaefatherof  herchildzen.  lUusagemav 
deatroy  all  the  finer  sympathies  whien 
hsllow  those  relations  |n  a  woman'a 
gentle  and  al^tionate  nature  9  bat  it 
u  death  alone>««or  its  equiTalent,  eter* 
nal  leparation  in  this  world, — ^that  catt 
make  her  feel  she  has  no  longer  a  bus* 
band,  and  her  chiMren  no  longer  a 
father.  And  when  that  feeling  does' 
eome,  it  will  wring  the  bosom  with  a 
sorrow  unlike  any  other. 

Heater  leturned  to  her  father'a 
house  that  day,  and  remained  there 
ihenoeforward  with  her  two  children. 
The  cottage  which  she  had  occupied 
since  her  marriagOi  was  given  up ;  and 
the  prodnoe  of  the  little  furniture  it 
eontained,  when  sold,  Yifir  husband's 
creditorssllowedher  to  keep,  out  of  re« 
apcet  for  herself,  and  pity  for  her  mia« 
fortunes.  It  waa  an  aaditional  burden 
which  Mr  Lloyd  was  ill  able  to  bear; 
hut  his  trust  was  in  Him  whose  com-* 
mand  it  is  that  we  should  succour  the 
distressetl,  protect  the  fatherless,  and 
do  all  manner  of  good.  In  the  bosom 
of  her  family,  in  the  discharge  of  her 
maternal  duties,  in  the  occupation  af< 
fbrded  her  by  superintending  the  edu^ 
eation  of  the  daughters  of  some  of  her 
neighbours,  which  enabled  her  to 
meet  many  of  her  own  personal  ex« 
penees,  without  drawing  upon  her  fa« 
ther's  slender  meana,  and  in  the  peace- 
ful retreat  of  the  valley  of  Tintem, 
her  mind  gradually  recovered  much  of 
its  former  tranqaillity.  A  more  plea* 
sing  retreat  could  not  easily  be  found. 
*'  The  woods  and  glades  intermixed," 
—(to  adopt  the  language  of  one  who 
has  been  pronounced  an  oracle  in  aU 
that  concerns  the  picturesque,) — ^the 
winding  of  the  river, — ^the  variety  of 
the  ground, — the  splendid  ruin,  con. 
treated  with  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
the  elegant  line  formed  by  the  sum* 
mits  of  the  hills  which  include  the 
whole,  make  altogether  a  very  en<- 
chanting  piece  of  scenery.  Erery 
thing  around  breathes  an  air  so  calm 
and  tranquil,  so  sequestered  from  the 
eommeree  ef  life,  that  it  is  easy  to  con« 
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eaw  a  man  of  warm  imagination,  in 
monkish  times,  might  have  been  al«  ' 
lured  by  such  a  scene,  to  become  an 
Inhabitant  of  it." 

In  such  a  scene  did  Sdmnnd,  the 
son  of  David  Morgan,  pasa  his  youth  j 
and  had  he  lived  in  *'  monkish  timeS|^ 
by  such  a  scene  would  hia  warm  ima« 

gination  have  been  allured,  and  he 
imself  have  become  a  monk  of  holy 
Tiutern.  It  waa  his  supreme  delight^ 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  wander  the  live- 
long  oav  amid  the  wild  and  craggy 
steeps,  the  tangled  thickets,  the  souv 
tsry  glens,  and  the  variously  wooded 
slopes,  of  that  magnificent  amphi* 
theatre,  laid  out  bv  the  hand  of  ua-i 
ture.  It  was  no  less  his  delight  to 
linger  round  the  ruins  of  the  venera* 
Ue  abbey,  ss  the  shadows  of  evening 
descended  upon  them,  or  when  the 
pale  moon  partially  illuminated  their 
grey  walla,  or  streamed  in  tremblinfl 
radiance  through  the  ivy- wreathed 
windows.  At  such  moments,  his  ima* 
gination  would  carry  him  back  to  the 
period  when  it  was  the  abode  of  living 
piety ;  when  the  vesper  hymn  pealed 
along  ita  echoing  cloisters ;  and  when 
all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  reli* 
gion  which  inflamed  the  mind  by  the 
seduction  of  the  senses,  reigned  in  sa- 
cred grandeur  beneath  its  roof.  Some* 
times  he  would  people  the  ruin  with 
the  creations  of  his  heated  fancv,  sum- 
mon  from  th«r  graves  the  shadowy 
forms  of  holy  men  who  had  died 
tiiere  in  ages  past,  and  half  believe  he 
saw  the  visions  of  his  brain  embodied 
before  his  eyes. 

In  such  R  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour^ 
If  aught  of  ancestry  may  be  believed, 
Peficending  aogels  have  conversed  with 

men, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  iinknowi^ 

At  the  period  now  described,  Ed* 
mund  Morgan  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  no  common  boy  ;  and 
his  grandfather,  who  had  watched  the 
dawnings  of  his  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  prided  himself  upon  hia 
cultivation  of  both.  Enthusiasm  was 
its  basis.  In  whatever  he  engaged,  it 
was  with  the  whole  energy  of  hit  na- 
ture. It  may  be  supposed,  therefore^ 
that  he  quickly  mastered  those  bran- 
ches of  knowledge  which  were  within 
the  compass  of  Mr  Lloyd  to  teach,  and 
who  was  also  anxious  that  he  should 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive edttcatioD*    But  how  was  his 
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benevolent  desire  to  be  accomplished? 
He  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  it^  and  he 
was  too  friendless  to  obtain  it  from  pa- 
tronage. Accident^  at  length,  if  such 
events  in  the  life  of  man  may  rightly 
be  called  accidents,  shaped  his  destiny; 
Some  trifling  circumstance,  so  unheea- 
ed  at  the  time,  that  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  it  survived  the  occurrence, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  an  ec* 
centric  old  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  signalized  himself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  which  he  bestow- 
ed his  bounty.  The  last  act  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  talked  of,  was  his 
stocking  a  small  farm  for  an  industri- 
ous young  man,  and  giving  him  be- 
sides a  hundred  pounds  to  begin  with, 
to  whom  he  had  never  spoken  till  he 
called  upon  him  to  announce  his  in- 
tention, fiut  he  had  observed  him  fre- 
quently, in  his  walks,  labouring  early 
and  late,  in  a  little  garden  whicb  was 
attached  to  his  cottage ;  and  had  learn- 
ed, upon  enquiry,  that  he  kept  an  aged 
mother,  and  a  sister,  who  was  a  crip- 
ple, out  of  the  workhouse,  by  his 
scanty  earnings.  It  was  Edmund's 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Squire  Jones,  in  the  way  described ; 
and  it  was  not  long  after  that  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr  Lloyd,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  asking  a  few  questions 
about  him.  The  good  old  man  spoke 
with  pride  and  afl^ction  of  his  pupU 
and  grandson,  but  with  despondency 
of  his  future  prospects.  "  I  have  rear- 
ed him  as  my  own,"  said  he,  *'  from 
his  cradle,  and  I  should  close  my  eyes 
in  peace,  if  I  could  know,  or  reason- 
ably hope,  so  goodly  a  branch  would 
not  be  left  to  float  like  a  worthless 
weed  upon  the  stream  of  time."—"  He 
shall  be  planted,"  replied  Squire  Jones. 
'*  Send  for  the  boy.  But  never  mind, 
just  now.  You  know  in  what  soil  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  thrive.  I  shall 
call  again  to-morrow.  By  that  time 
make  vour  choice,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me. '  The  morrow  came— the  choice 
was  made — and  Edmund  was  to  study 
for  the  Church,  at  Oxford,  (the  great 
ambition  of  his  youthful  mind,)  upon 
an  ample  allowance  secured  to  him  by 
Squire  Jones,  in  such  a  way  as  nothing 
but  his  own  misconduct  could  forfeit. 
If  Edmund  was  the  pride  of  his 
grandfather,  he  was  no  less  the  idol  of 
his  mother,  who  would  sometimes  think 
that  Heaven  had  bestowed  such  a  trea- 
sure upon  her,  in  compensation  for 


what  it  had  taken  away.  Ferhapalwr 
lovefor  Edmund  was  somewhat  hdflht- 
ened,  by  the  circumstance  that  she  liad 
lost  her  first  child  when  it  was  only 
four  years  old,  and  he  had  become, 
thereiore,  her  only  one  ;  but,  in  tnilliy 
his  own  affectionate  di^oaition,  bia  in- 
genuousness of  chancter^  and  his  in- 
tellectual endowments,  were,  of  them- 
selves sufficient  passports  to  all  the 
love  of  a  fond  mother's  heart.  And 
Hester  was  a  fond  mother,  though  not 
a  weak  one.  She  looked  forward,  with 
dejected  feelings,  to  the  now  approach- 
ing moment  of  ner  first  separation  from 
her  dear  boy  fbut  she  waa  too  grateful- 
ly conscious  of  the  benefit  he  was  to 
derive  from  that  separation,  to  repine 
at  it. 

There  had  always  been  one  sab- 
ject,  which,  whenever  it  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Hester,  was  most  painful 
and  distressing  to  her.  It  was  the 
mystery  of  Edmund's  birth.  SAecoold 
not  tell  him  his  father  was  a  convict, 
and  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  any 
one  else  had  done  so.  She  could  not 
even  tell  him  that  he  lived ;  for  from 
the  moment  of  his  leaving  Monmonth 
prison,  down  to  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  no  tidings  of  him  had 
reached  her.  Neither  he  nor  old  Mor- 
gan had  written  a  single  line  to  anv 
relative  or  friend  they  had  left  behind. 
All  she  ever  learned  concerning  him, 
was,  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  New 
South  Wales.  Edmund,  when  a  child, 
would  often  talk  of  his  father,  merely 
because. the  word  was  constantly  upon 
the  lips  of  his  playmates,  and  liecaase 
he  saw  they  had  fathers.  But  as  he 
grew  older,  and  began  to  reflect,  a 
tiiousand  little  circumstances  present- 
ed themselves  to  his  mind,  which  con- 
vinced him  there  was  some  mystery, 
though  he  knew  not  what,  that  hung 
over  his  infancy.  Once,  and  only  onoe, 
he  asked  his  mother,  <*  W  ho  is  my  fa- 
ther ?  And  WHERE  is  he  ?"  But  the 
silent  agitation  of  Hester,  for  she  could 
not  answer  him,  sealed  his  lips  upon 
that  £ubject  ever  afterwards. 

Edmund  was  in  his  sixteenth  year 
when  he  went  to  the  University,  and 
he  remained  there,  with  the  usual  vi- 
sits at  home  during  the  vacations,  till 
he  was  one-and-twenty.  The  progress 
he  made  in  his  studies,  and  the  cha- 
racter he  bore  for  strict  propriety  of 
conduct,  welljustified  the  munificent 
liberality  of  his  patron.  But  he  was 
denied  one  gratification,  that  of  gladp* 
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deoing  Ida  gnndfkthelr's  pride  in  liiiia> 
by  the  display  of  .his  adiolutic  attain- 
ments. The  good  old  man,  tall  of 
Tears  and  ripe  in  rirtae,  had  breathed 
Ma  last,  from  the  graidual  decay  of 
nature,  rather  than  from  the  inroads  of 
disease,  not  long  after  he  had  seen  the 
yn^  nearest  his  heart  realised.  £d« 
mnnd  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and 
lie  fd^owed  him  to  the  grave  with  feel« 
ings  which  emphatically  told  him  how 
be  could  have  lored  and  how  mourned 
—41  father !  By  the  interest  of  his  be- 
nefactor, (who,  the  more  he  saw,  and 
the  more  he  knew  of  Edmund,  found 
-what  had  originally  borne  the  stamp 
of  a  benevolent  whim  merely,  gradu- 
ally assuming  the  better  quality  of  a 
permanent  desire  to  befriend  him,)  the 
euracy  of  Tintem  was  reserved  for 
his  benefit,  when  he  should  be  duly 
qualified,  by  ordination,  to  assume  ita 
pastoral  functions.  Meanwhile,  the 
place  of  Mr  Lloyd  was  supplied  by  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  to  whom  the 
&tigues  of  double  duty  were  sweeten- 
ed by  something  beyond  the  allotted 
stipend,  out  of  the  purse  of  Squire 
Jones. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Morgan  was  in 
bis  three-and- twentieth  vear,  when; 
as  the  curate  of  Tintem,  ne  took  pos- 
session of  the  little  parsonage  house 
in  which  his  youth  had  been  passed, 
and  which  was  endeared  to  him  by 
the  recollection  of  almost  every  inci- 
dent in  his  yet  spring-tide  of  life, 
that  could  shed  a  charm  upon  the  re- 
trospect. He  brought  to  his  sacred 
office  a  larger  stock  of  theological  eru- 
dition, and  a  mind  naturally  of  a 
higher  order,  than  had  belonged  to 
his  grandfather ;  but  in  the  purity  of 
his  life,  in  the  holiness  of  his  zeal, 
and  in  his  exemplary  discharge  of  the 
numerous  duties  that  belong  to  a  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel,  he  had  an 
example  ^ver  present  to  his  memory, 
which  it  was  his  constant  prayer  he 
might  be  able  to  follow.  One  only 
drcumstance  troubled  the  calm  and 
peaceful  flow  of  the  serene  current  of 
bis  life.  A  heavy  grief— some  untold 
sorrow — ^lay  like  a  canker  at  his  mo- 
ther's heart ;  its  ravages  were  under- 
mining her  health,  and  contracting, 
with  fearful  rapidity,  the  already  too 
little  space  which  stretched  between 
her  and  the  grave.  Her  wan  features, 
her  secret  tears,  whose  traces  were 
frequently  visible  in  her  swollen  eyes 
when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast 
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table,  and  tboM  unbidden  sighs  that 
would  burst  from  her  at  times,  as  if 
her  heart  were  full  to  breaking,  cau- 
sed Edmund  many  a  sleepless  nighty 
and  many  awakinghourbf  melanchcdy 
thoughts.  There  had  ever  been  so 
much  of  unreserved  communication 
between  himself  and  his  mother,  upon 
all  things  save  this  one,  that  he  felt 
he  had  here  no  right  to  intrude  upon 
the  sanctuary  of  her  grief,  because  he 
concluded  sne  must  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  drawing  around  it  so  im- 

geiietrable  a  veil.  When,  however, 
e  perceived  what  inroads  it  was  ma- 
king upon  a  life  so  dear  to  him,  he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  these 
delicate  considerations.  A  higher  duty 
than  even  the  respect  inspired  by  filial 
obli^tions — ^the  sacred  duty  of  hia 
calling,  which  enjoined  him  to  breathe 
the  word  of  comtbrt  over  the  wound* 
ed  and  mourning  spirit,  made  him 
resolve  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  ten- 
derly imploring  from  his  mother  a 
disclosure  of  the  affliction  that  preyed 
thus  fatally  upon  her  peace  of  mind. 
But  ere  he  found  an  opportunity, 
events  forced  themselves  a  passage  to 
his  ear. 

His  mother  entered  his  room  one 
morning  in  extreme  agitation.  "  You 
have  heard,"  said  she,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  *'.  of  the  dreadful  business 
that  took  place  last  week ;  the  mur- 
der, for  so  it  is  considered,  of  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  game-keep- 
ers, in  a  scuffle  between  him  and  the 
poacher,  Isaac  Price." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Edmund,  "  and 
the  wretched  man  will  surely  be  hung, 
if  he  is  Uken." 

"  He  is  taken,"  answered  Mrs 
Morgan,  **  and  lodged  in  Monmouth 
jail." 

*'  It  is  the  kw  of  God  and  man," 
said  Edmund,  "  that  whoso  sheddeth 
the  blood  of  another,  his  own  blood 
shall  be  the  atonement.  This  Isaac 
Price,  moreover,  is  spoken  of  as  a  cul- 

Erit  inured  to  many  crimes ;  one  who 
ss  walked  in  the  paths  of  vice  all  his 
life.  But  why  this  excessive  agita- 
tion, my  dear  mother?  What  is  it 
that  troubles  you  so  grievously,  and 
that  has  so  long  troubled  you  ?  ' 

*^  You  shall  know,  Edmund ;  for 
it  is  better  you  should  hear  it  from 
my  lips  than  from  those  of  others,  and 
concealment  is  now  no  longer  possi- 
ble. Isaac  Price  is  voua  father !" 
"  My  father  T  exclaimed  Edmund  ; 
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and  he  spoke  not  inother  word.  Hii 
mother  wept  hitterly.  For  several 
minutes  they  sat  in  silence;  the 
thoughts  of  Mrs  Morgan  trayelling 
through  a  miserahle  psst,  and  those 
of  her  son  absorbed  in  the  conflict  of 
present  amaaement  and  fhtnre  su£fer* 
ingf.  He  had  found  a  father,  but  the 
first  impulse  of  his  feelings  was  to 
Uush  at  the  discovery.  He  hsd  learn* 
cd  the  secret  of  \aB  birth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  tinged  his  dieek  with 
shamCi  He  waited  till  his  moUier  be* 
oame  more  oslm,  and  then  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  tale  which  he  knew  must 
deeply  afflict  him.  She,  with  as  much 
oomposure  as  she  could  command,  re« 
kted  all  the  circumstances  attending 
her  marriage  with  David  Morgan,  and 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  trans* 
ported*  But  in  what  she  further  dis« 
dosed,  £dmund  at  once  discovered  the 
eause  of  that  ceaseless  sorrow  which 
had  so  long  harassed  her.  The  term 
of  his  sentence  having  expired,  and 
his  £ither  being  dead,  David  obtained 
a  passage  back  to  England ;  and  it 
was  in  tlie  summer  of  the  year  foU 
k»wing  that  in  which  Edmund  went 
to  Oxford,  that  he  reappeared  in  his 
native  place.  He  did  not  nuke  him- 
self known  ;  and  indeed  his  appear- 
ance was  so  altered  in  the  seven teea 
years  he  had  been  absent,  that  no  one 
could  have  recognised  him  at  first 
sight  But  he  prowled  about  the 
neighbourhood;  and  one  evening, 
when  Hester  was  walking  out  alone, 
he  suddenly  presented  himself  before 
her.  She  was  alarmed,  thinking  he 
was  some  man  who  intended  to  in* 
suit,  or  perhaps  rob  her.  He  called 
her  by  her  name ;  his  Voice  awakened 
the  recollection  of  him  in  her  me- 
mory, and  gazing  at  him  for  a  mo* 
ment,  she  knew  it  was  her  husband. 

He  made  a  few  enquiries  about  her* 
self,  her  father,  and  her  children ;  but 
told  her  he  never  meant  to  trouble  her 
by  claiming  her  as  his  wife-  ''  I  am 
poor  enough,"  said  he,  ''  and  1  sup* 
pose  you  are  not  over  rich ;  but  when 
I  want  a  guinea,  1  shall  not  be  parti- 
cular in  looking  to  you  for  it ;  and  I 
expect  you  will  not  begrudge  to  get 
rid  of  me  upon  such  easy  terms.  If 
you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket 
now,  it  is  more  than  I  have  in  mine, 
and  a  few  shillings  will  be  acceptable 
to  me."  Hester  gave  him  what  she 
had;  but  before  she  could  utter  a 
word  in  reply,  he  bad  tuned  upon 


his  heel  and  entemd  a  eoppiee  by  A* 
road  side,  observing,  as  he  went  awaj, 
'^  Remember,  if  you  wish  to  be  mm 
from  David  Moigan,  yon  wili  aot 
deny  Isaae  Prioe,  whenever  h»  aenda 
or  watches  for  you."  From  that  tinM 
he  had  oontmued  to  peraeonte  her; 
sometimes  with  threatening  mrsfigf, 
and  sometimes  by  dogging  her  st^% 
so  that  she  almost  dreaded  toleave  th# 
parsonage  house.  How  he  eoatrived 
to  live  she  could  only  soimiae  firoot 
what  she  heard  aiboat  him,  every  now 
and  then,  as  Isaac  Price,  tUl  at  kngth 
the  i^ray  between  him  and  one  of  tho 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  gam^keepeta  led 
to  the  awful  eataatrophe  which  eau* 
aed  him  to  be  ajqwehended  as  a  muiw 
derer.  Then,  too,  it  began  to  be 
whiapored  in  Tintem,  that  Isaac  Priee 
^e  poacher,  was  no  other  than  David 
Mo^;an  who  had  been  tranqierted 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  vi^ 
waa  the  father  of  that  exoeUent  young 
man,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Morgan. 

Edmund  liatened  to  thia  recital  with 
deep  attention ;  and,  when  it  waa  con* 
eluded,  he  exoUdmed,  after  a  abort 
pause,  *'  Mother,  I  will  see  my  father* 
I  can  do  nothing  for  him  in  this  werld, 
which  he  must  so  soon  leave:  but  be 
is  not  prepared  for  the  next ;  and  hie 
eternal  soul  must  not  perish.  I  vrill 
visit  him  in  prison ;  talk  with  him ; 
and,  if  Almighty  God  bless  my  pur* 
pose,  I  may  become  an  instrument,  in 
ms  hands,  for  bringing  him  to  the 
true  repentance  of  a  contrite  sinner." 
There  was  consolation  to  Heatcar'a 
heart  in  these  words  of  her  son ;  and 
her  sorrow  was  not  without  glsdneas^ 
when  she  thought  of  the  gMd  work 
which  filial  piety  might  acoamplish. 

The  very  next  day,  Edmund  went 
to  Monmouth,  and  procured  an  inter- 
view with  Isaac  Price.  He  did  not 
disclose  himself;  but  assumed  the 
character  of  a  friend  of  Mrs  Morgan 
merely ;  sent  by  her  to  know  if  there 
were  any  service  which  she  could  ren« 
der  him  in  his  present  situation.  It 
mar  be  imagined  with  what  feelings 
he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  him  who 
was  Mb  father  in  the  degraded  eondi* 
tion  of  a  felon  and  a  murderer.  Hie 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  powerful  make 
of  body,  and  a  countenance  which  in* 
dicated  a  rough  and  daring  spirit,  ra- 
ther than  the  prevalence  of  feroeiooe 
pasaions.  His  eve  was  dull  and  heavy, 
and  sunk  deq»  into  hia  head;  and  eo 
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bit  right  cheek  thwe  were  the  traces 
of  a  severe  wound,  which,  it  was  sup* 
posed,  he  had  recdved  in  his  despo* 
rato  struggle  with  the  gam»-keeper. 
The  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  bald ; 
and*  when  his  hat  was  off,  the  bold 
prqjection  of  his  forehead  gave  a  vi* 
goioua  and  determined  character  to 
the  general  expression  of  hia  faoe« 
He  aearcely  looked  at  Edmund  whilo 
meaking  to  him ;  but  once  at  twictt 
mir  eyes  met,  and— it  might  be  fan* 
cy-o-bttt  his  manner  seemed  disturbed, 
as  if  some  dimly  remembered  reaem- 
Uanoe  of  features  once  familiar  to  him 
were  suddenly  awakened:  for  £d« 
BMind  was  exceedingly  like  his  mo« 
ther.  To  the  pretended  message,  of 
which  £dmund  represented  himself 
aa  the  bearer,  his  answer  was,  that 
'*  he  knew  of  no  service  which  Mrs 
Morgan,  or  any  body  else,  could  ren- 
der  him*  unless  she  ooiUd  save  hia 
neek  from  the  halter;  and,  if  sho 
would  supply  him  with  money  to  pay 
the  lawyers  well,  perhape  he  might 

Set  off.  Edmund,  who  felt  deeply 
bkocked  at  Uus  reprobate  spteech,  and. 
at  the  reckless  insensibility  it  evinced 
of  the  awful  situation  in  which  hia 
father  stood,  said,  he  would  under- 
take to  promise  for  Mrs  Morgan  that, 
whatever  money  might  be  required  to 
obtaiD  for  him  the  utmost  benefit  of 
legal  assistance,  should  be  ready.  He 
then  endeavoured,  indirectly,  to  lead 
him  into  a  conversation  upon  the  na« 
lure  of  the  crime  with  wnich  he  was 
eharged,  and  the  certain  coDsequencea 
of  his  ooDviction ;  but  he  maintained 
a  sullen  silence;  and,  at  last,  mani« 
fested  no  equivocal  symptoms  of  a  de« 
termination  to  put  an  end  to  the  in« 
terview«  Edmund,  therefore,  took  hia 
leave. 

It  wanted  full  two  months  of  the 
time  when  the  assizes  would  com- 
mence ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  Edmund  sought  frequent  op- 
portunities (sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  a  week)  of  visiting 
his  father,  as  the  messenger  of  Mrs 
Morgan ;  but  at  none  of  these  visits 
did  David  give  him  to  understand  he 
was  indebted  for  this  solicitude^  on  her 
part,  to  that  which  was  the  real  cause. 
Edmund,  at  length,  beheld  the  ripen- 
ing harvest  which  was  to  reward  his 
hallowed  labours.  Inspired  with  a 
holy  ardour,  beyond  what  even  his  sa- 
cred zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven  could 
exdte  in  ordinary  circumstances;  and 
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hia  fervent  piaty  exalted  by  Qfe  am* 
scaousnesB  that  it  was  a  father  a  salv»» 
tion  he  was  scekiD|; ;  every  impulse  of 
his  heart  and  mmd,  every  energy 
which  religion  could  animate,  was  em^ 
ployed  to  regenerate  the  sinfbl  n»» 
tore,  and  touch  the  hardened  boeevu 
of  the  criminal  Much,  he  considers 
ed,  was  accomplished,  when  he  had 
brought  him  into  such  a  state  of  feel« 
ing)  that  he  would  listen  patiently  and 
attentively  to  his  mild  yet  eameat  ex« 
hortations,  though  they  elicited  na 
corresponding  demonstrations  of  r»i 
p^tant  sorrow.  But  most  was  he  re* 
joiced,  and  most  assured  did  he  then, 
feel  of  ultimate  succeesi  when,  as  ho 
was  one  e?ening  about  to  depart* 
afterjhaviug  enforced,  with  more  than 
hia  usual  eloquence,  the  great  doo« 
trine  of  a  sincere  repenUnce  and  a 
true  reconciliation  unto  God,  through 
the  iRedeemer,  his  father-  took  htm 
by  the  hand,  and  in  a  voice  of  aup« 
plication  almost,  rather  than  of  en« 
quiry,  said,  '<  When  shall  I  see  you 
again,  sir?"  He  had  never  beforo 
asked  a  similar  question :  he  had  never 
before  manifested  the  slightest  desirs 
for  his  return ;  and  his  doing  so  now, 
was  a  grateful  evidence  to  Edmund 
that  his  awakened  heart  began  to 
hunger  for  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
—for  the  consolation  of  believing, 
with  a  devout  and  lively  faith,  that 
"  if  we  confess  our  sins,  Grod  is  faith* 
ful  and  righteoua  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  make  ua  clean  from  all 
wickedness."  Nor  was  this  a  delusive 
promise.  The  seed  of  righteousneaa 
had  been  sown;  the  tree  bad  taken 
root ;  and  the  diligent  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  saw  its  green  branches  shoot 
forth,  bearing  goodly  and  pleasant 
fruit. 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  David 
waa  arraigned  as  a  criminal  before 
man ;  but  stood  before  his  judges  aa 
one  who,  having  made  his  peace  with 
God,  was  prepared  to  atone  for  the  life 
he  had  taken,  by  the  just  forfeiture  of 
his  own.  He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  upon  him.  He 
heard  it  with  an  air  of  composure  and 
resignation,  which  e^en  they  whoknew 
not  the  conversion  that  had  been 
wrought  within  him,  still  recognised 
as  the  workings  of  a  contrite  heart,  and 
not  as  the  insensibility  of  an  obdurate 
and  callous  one.  He  returned  to  his 
cell,  and  greeted  Edmund,  whom  he 
found  waiting  for  him^  ydih  a  serene 
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smile^  that  seemed  to  say>  Thelast  mor- 
tal pang  will  soon  be  pa«t>  and  you 
have  taught  my  soul  how  to  pray  for 
mercyi  and  hope  for  happiness  here* 
after.  The  short  interral  that  re» 
mained  to  him  before  he  ascended  the 
scaffold  was  so  employed,  and  his  de« 
meanour  such,  that  Edmund's  heart 
yearned  to  receive  a  blessing  from  lips 
which  were  now  washed  pure  from 
guilt.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  his  father  should  quit  the 
world  in  ignorance  that  the  son,  whom 
he  knew  not,  had  been  a  shining  light 
to  shew  him  the  path  of  salvation* 
And  yet  he  feared  lest  the  disclosure 
might  discompose  his  thoughts,  and 
bring  them  back  again  to  earth.  He 
was  thus  unresolved,  and  the  fatal 
morning  approached.  Edmund  pass* 
ed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night 
with  his  father,  in  those  solemn  exer* 
oises  of  devotion  which  sre  the  fitting 
preparations  of  an  immortal  soul  for 
heaven.  The  dim  light  of  a  lamp 
fell  upon  his  features  as  he  bent  over 
a  Bible  which  lay  open'beforehim,  and 
from  which  he  was  reading  such  pass- 
ages as  were  most  appropriate  to  the 
situation  of  his  father. 

David  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
sudden  emotion,  and  exclsimed,  "  It 
is  very  striking  I"  Edmund  looked  up. 
*'  I  was  thinking  at  that  moment,"  he 
continued,  ''  of  one  whom  it  would 
have  delighted  me  to  see  ere*  I  die, 
though  I  have  never  mentioned  her 
to  you,  sir,  as  my  wife.  But  you  are 
her  friend,  and  I  hope  you  have  found 
cause  to  speak  of  me  to  her  in  such  a 
way  that  I  may  feel  assured  of  her  for« 
giveness  for  all  the  misery  I  have  oc- 
casioned her." 

"  My  mother,"  exclaimed  Edmund, 
with  an  emphatic  solemnity  of  voice, 
''  is  on  her  knees  this  night,  to  pray 
for  yon,  snd  to  join  her  intercessions 
with  those  of  your  son." 


David's  breathiDg  was  quick,  and 
his  whole  frame  violently  agitated; 
but  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Father  1"  cried  Edmund,  and 
knelt  before  him. 

David  took  his  son's  hands  ana 
pressed  them  convulsively  to  bis  bo- 
som, but  still  he  could  not  speak, 
though  he  wept  as  a  child.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  struggle  was  over,  and  he 
was  able  calmly  to  learn  how  myste- 
riously the  will  of  God  had  brmight 
about  his  conversion  by  the  bolinesB 
of  his  own  issue. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  only  a 
few  hours  now  remained  before  he 
would  have  to  sufier  the  brief  agony 
of  a  death  which  no  longer  appalled 
him  bv  its  terrors.  He  earnestly  en- 
treated Edmund  to  acoomnany  him  to 
the  scaffold,  that  he  might  see  with 
how  much  Christian  fortitude  he  oould 
meet  his  doom.  It  was  a  dreadful 
task,  but  he  shrunk  not  from  it.  He 
walked  by  his  fathei's  side.  As  they 
passed  through  one  of  the  3rard8  lead- 
ing to  the  place  of  execution,  David 
stopped  and  spoke  to  his  son.  "  It  was 
on  this  very  spot,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  first 
looked  upon  you,  then  an  infant  in  the 
arms  of  your  mother ;  and  she  held 

Jou  tome,  and  bade  me  kiss  jou;  and 
did  so.  It  was  my  fibst  kiss.  Re- 
ceiTO  here,  my  son,  my  last  ;  and,  if  I 
am  worthy  to  b^  a  blessing  from  hea- 
ven upon  vou,  may  your  lite  be  spared 
till  a  child  of  your  own  shall  smooth 
your  path  to  the  grave,  as  you  have 
smoothed  mine !"  So  saying,  he  bent 
forward,  pressed  his  lipsgendy  on  the 
forehead  of  Edmund,  then  walked  on 
with  a  firm  step,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, David  Morgan  had  satisfied 
alike  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by 
rendering  life  for  life. 

M. 
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You  Bometimes  take  notice  of  new 
books ;  perhaps  it  may  enter  into  your 
plan  to  receire  some  account  of  the 
work  of  an  author,  who  Tentuied  to 
enter  upon  the  fallacious  engagement, 
<<  Come,  I  will  write  a  duodedmo," 
.and,  what  is  imare,  has  performed  hk 
task  within  the  limits  he  had  prescrio 
bed  himself.  Yet  the  work  on  whidi 
he  was  employed  occupies  the  whole 
space  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
and  eren  passes  that  last  stem  limit  of 
earthly  hopes  and  fears,  since  this  little 
book  contains  "  Thoughts  conoerib* 
ing  a  Man's  Condition  and  Duties  in 
thu  Life,  and  his  Hopes  in  the  World 
to  Come."  Neither  is  the  author  of 
Ibis  treatise  to  be  considered  as  an 
ordinary  retainer  of  the  press,  since  it 
is  written  by  no  less  a  person  thui 
Alexander  Lord  Pitsligo,  a  baron  o£ 
the  andent  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
entitled,  therefore,  to  be  numbered 
with  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Au« 
thors,  although  the  Lord  of  Straw* 
beitv-hill  might  have  objected  to  his 
brother  peer  on  two  accounts;  first, 
that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  secondly, 
that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  both 
great  weaknesses  in*  the  judgment  of 
the  son  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  the 
admirer  of  Voltaire.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Pitsligo  is  noticed  as  an  elderly 
man  who  went  into  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  wrote  Essays,  Moral  and 
Philosophical,  on  sereial  subjects,  vis. 
^'  A  View  of  the  Human  Faculties,  a 
Short  Accountof  the  World,  Two  Dis* 
courses,  and  An  Essay  on  Self-Love." 
These  were  written  about  173S,  and 
published  in  May  1763. 

To  this  short  notice  of  a  remarkable 
and  most  excellent  character,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  append  an  account  of 
Lord  Pitsligo,  drawn  from  authentic 
documents,  and  highly  calculated,  in 
my  opinion,  to  interest  not  only  those 
who  love  to  look  upon  the  noble  spec- 
tacle of  a  brave  and  lofty-minded  man 
contending  with  the  storms  of  adver- 
sity, but  the  feelings  of  that  lighter 
minded  class  of  readers  who  enjov 
the  interest  annexed  to  hair-breadtn 
escapes,  and  the  detail  of  singular  suf- 
ffcrings,  whether  the  sufferers  be  heroes 
or  rc^es,  an  honest  man  suffering  for 
opinions  which  to  him  were  sacred,  or 


a  rogue  engaged  in  difficulties  in  his 
flight  firom  jusdee. 

In  this  last  point  of  view,  every  one 
peruses  with  an  interest,  which  is,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  somewhat  UaUe 
to  censure,  the  adventures  of  a  Lazfr- 
relle  de  Tonnes,  or  the  numerous  ae* 
eumuktions  of  what  are  called  after 
the  Spanish  Picaresque  romances,  and 
the  best  of  us  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  modem  adventurers,  of 
modem  pick-pockets,  swindlers,  and 
thieves,  such  as  Vidocque,  who  lately 
rose  by  due  gradations  to  be  a  general 
officer  of  police  from  an  escaped  g^ey 
akve,  or  an  estate  similar  to  that  o£ 
the  boy-hero  of  our  modem  Athens, 
Haggart,  whose  adventures  are  unfor- 
tunately so  much  a  subject  of  admi* 
ration  among  thoee  of  the  youths  of 
his  class,  that  they,  in  many  rastances, 
have  been  carried  into  imitation  of  hia 
crimes. 

In  fact,  nothing  conveys  such  a  deep 
interest  as  narrow  escapeJB,  effiscted  by 
the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  of 
the  person  pursued.  Our  pleasure  in 
tracing  their  enterprise,  (if  our  feei« 
ings  wben  seated  in  an  easy  chair  could 
be  compared  to  those  which  prompt  our 
exertions,  when  in  active  exertion,) 
might  be  compared  to  the  almost  una- 
nimous excitation  produced  by  a  fox- 
hunt, or  otter  chase,— even  by  cour« 
sing  with  greyhounds,  or  pursuing 
wi&  harriers  the  timid  and  ino^n- 
sive  hare,  sports  so  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  labour  suspends  its 
task  to  witness  them,  and  age  and  de- 
crepitude creep  from  their  hovels  to 
catch  a  glunpse  of  the  chase,  and 
add  a  feeble  halloo  to  the  engross* 
ing  animation  which  it  affords.-  No 
sportsman  wishes  to  see  the  object 
of  pursuit  worried  in  its  scat,  or  mob^ 
beu  and  overcome  by  its  more  power* 
ful  foesj  the  chase  is  what  we  think 
of,  with  its  singular  chances  and  pre« 
carious  hazards  of  danger  and  escape. 
We  may  demand  of  more  rigid  cen- 
surers,  m  the  words  of  Uncle  Toby, 
whether,  when  our  pulse  beats  higher, 
and  our  spirits  become,  more  animated, 
at  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  halloo  of 
the  chase — whether,  I  say,  when  we 
ride  or  run  at  the  summons  so  univer* 
sally  felt,  or  when,  not  doing  so,  we  te^ 
gret  that  we  can  ride  or  mn  nolonger. 
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k  it  we  onraelYes^  or  nature,  which 
has  planted  the  alarm  in  our  bosoms  ? 

Bat  if  saah  an  intereat  firevails  in 
witnessing  the  vidatitiidM  in  the 
^haae  of  a  hunted  animal'— if  we  read 
with  such  similar  feelings  of  the  arts 
and  efibrts  of  a  criminal  to  escape  ftom 
jtutieei  how  much  deeper  must  the 
interest  be,  when  the  object  is  a  man 
of  eminent  rank^  amiable  manners^  and 
uncontested  worth  and  benevolence, 
endeavouring  to  dude  the  penal  con* 
sequences  of  a  political  error  which 
in  his  viewS)  however  mistaken^  wai 
identified  with  high  principle  and  vir* 
tuous  feeling !  A  most  singular  scene 
of  this  nature  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
hiography  of  Lord  PitsligOj  given  as  an 
introduction  to  this  little  volume. 

Of  the  biographer  himself  we  know 
nothing,  but  from  what  guess  we  can 
form^  we  are  disposed  to  consider  hint 
as  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old 
achool)  whOj  loyal  in  principle  and 
feeling  to  the  present  sovereign^  might) 
in  the  davs  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  havenill- 
en  into  the  great  mistake  of  liking  a 
white  cockade  betttf  than  a  black  one ; 
we  suppose  him  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ancient,  but  poor  and  Buffering*  Epis* 
eopal  Churchy  and  one  who  certainly, 
time,  place,  and  society  fitting,  would 
prefer  a  Scottish  pint  of  claret  to  the 
same  English  measure  of  port.  In 
a  word,  Mr  North,  I  conceive  him 
to  be  a  stanch  old  Tory  of  the  true- 
blue  complexion,  with  good  blood  in 
liis  veins,  good  brains  in  his  head,  and 
a  good  heart  in  his  bosom.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  guess,  and  there  are  secret 
signs,  like  those  of  masonry,  by  which 
iuch  individuals  can  be  recognised, 
you  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  par« 
don  a  long  commentary  on  a  short  text 
ao  introduced  to  us. 

The  Ufe  of  Lord  Pitsligo  will  pro- 
bably  be  the  charm  which  will  best 
recommend  his  reflections  to  the  pub* 
lie.  For  the  opinions  which  we  form 
in  our  minds  ofesse  and  safety,  are  en- 
titled to  far  less  consideration  than  when 
we  evince  patience  under  adversity, 
liberal  feelings  under  oppression,  and 
the  blessed  disposition  to  do  good  to 
those  who  persecute  us,  and  to  answer 
feviling  with  kind  and  liberal  con* 
•truction  of  the  motives  which  prompt 
tile  cahunny,  Thia  is  the  conduct  of 
a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian ;  and 
your  readen  shall  judge  by  a  short 
sketehi  whether  the  noble  person  of 
whom  we  are  treating  might  not  dalm 
the  iaeatimable  pimiae  attached  to  these 
characters. 


Alexander  Lord  Pitsligo  waa  the 
fourth  who  bore  that  title,  descended 
ftom  a  second  son  of  the  no  leas  an* 
dent  than  respectable  house  of  Forfiea, 
^^'^  race  of  whom  it  may  be  aaid  vritii 
truth,  that  the  men  were  brave,  and 
•the  women  virtuous.  Hie  estate  lay  in 
the  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  of  wm^ 
the  ready  and  acute  intellects  of  thifc 
inhabitants  atone  for  the  sterile  mad 
^unproductive  quality  of  the  soiL  Lord 
Piuligo  was  born  In  16TB,  and  aoo- 
ceeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  hia 
father  in  1091.  He  waa  for  some  time 
resident  in  France,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice,  and  obtained  the  fHendafaip 
of  die  celebrated  Fenelon,  the  ratlicr 
that  he  coindded  with  that  virtnoua 
and  benevolent  prelate,  in  certain 
warm  and  enthuslaatic  reUgioua  doo 
trines,  approaching  to  that  Quietism, 
as  it  was  called,  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiastic  conceptionB  of  Madame 
Guion.  He  formed  his  Uste  and  ha- 
bits of  sodety  upon  the  best  modek 
which  Paris  then  afforded.  Wilh  a 
feeling  which  m^ht  be  pardoned  in  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  he  commenced  al 
thesameperiod  an  unhappy  attadiment 
to  the  exiled  but  native  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  was  the  cause 
of  all  his  Aiture  misfortunes.  This 
choice,  although  adopted  from  eon* 
"viction,  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  familiea  of 
the  House  of  Forbes  composed  what 
Was  called  a  Whig  C)an>  under  the 
chief  of  their  name,  and  were  stanch 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Protestant  succession.  His  religioua 
principles,  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  Lord  Pitaligo 
retained  unaltered,  notwithstanding 
his  intimacy  with  Fenelon,  and  hia 
attachment  to  the  somewhat  mystical 
divinity  of  that  excellent  prelate. 

When  Lord  Pitsligo  returned  Arom 
France,  he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament 
in  1 700.  Here  it  is  no  discredit  dther 
to  his  head,  or  heart  to  say,  that, 
obliged  to  become  a  member  of  one  of 
the  contending  factions  of  the  time,  be 
adopted  that  which  had  for  its  object 
the  independence  of  Scothind,  and  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  race  of  mo* 
narchs.  The  advantages  whidi  were 
in  f^iture  to  arise  from  the  great 
measure  of  a  national  union  were 
so  hidden  by  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
Lord  Pitsligo,  like  many  a  htgh-spi-. 
rited  man,  saw  nothing  but  disgrace 
in  a  measure  forced  on  hr  such  con- 
nipt  means,  and  ealiing  m  its  oobn 
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iadeed»  with  «  narrow  yjil  not  unna^ 
tural  view  of  their  own  intarett,  took 
tnch  point  to  enoamber  and  reatrict 
the  ScoUiih  oommticial  pririkgei^ 
that  it  waa  not  till  die  beat  part  of  a 
itentory  after  the  event,  that  the  inea^ 
timahle  frnita  of  the  treaty  began  to 
be  felt  and  known.  Thk  distant  pe« 
riod»  Lord  Fitaligo  could  not  fortaea 
He  beheld  his  oountrymen,  like  the 
Israeli  tea  of  yore^  led  forth  into  the  de* 
ao'ty  bat  his  merely  human  eye  could 
not  foreaee  diat,  aner  the  extinction  of 
«  whole  raoe'-afrer  along^r  pilgrimage 
than  that  of  the  followers  of  Mosea*— 
the  Scottish  peopte  shmild  at  length 
arrive  at  that,  promised  land,  of  which 
the  favourers  of  the  Union  held  forth 
BO  gay  a  prospect 

Looking  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Act  of  Abjura« 
tion  asunkwftily  Lord  Pitsligo  retired 
-  to  hia  houae  in  the  country,  and  threw 
up  attendance  on  ParliameDt.  Upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  jmned 
himaelf  in  arms  with  a  general  insure 
jection  of  the  Hi^hlandera  and  Jaco4 
bttea,  headed  by  his  friend  and  relatioa 
the£arlofMar. 

Mar,  a  versatile  statesman  and  an 
able  intriguer,  had  oonaulted  his  am<« 
bitwn  rather  than  hia  lalenta,  when 
Iw  aasumed  the  command  of  such  an 
anterprise.  He  sunk  beneath  the  far 
superior  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle> 
and  after  the  indecisive  battle  of  She* 
lifip-moor,  the  confederacy  which  ha 
had  tomed,  but  was  unable  to  direct, 
dissolved  like  a  siiow-ball,  and  the 
nobles  concerned  in  it  were  fain  to 
fly  abroad.  This  exile  was  Lord  Pit* 
eligo's  fate  fbr  five  or  six  years.  Part 
ef*  the  time  be  spent  at  the  Court,  if 
it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  old  Chevalier 
de  Saint  George,  where  existed  all  the 
petty  feuds,  chicanery^  and  crooked  in« 
trigues  "which  subsist  in  a  real  scene 
q£  the  same  character,  although  the 
objects  of  the  ambition  which  prompt* 
ed  such  arts  had  no  existence.  Men 
aeemed  to  play  at  being  courtiera  in 
that  illusory  court,  as  cmldren  play  at 
being  soldiers. 

A  reflecting  man  like  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  soon  disgusted  with  this  scene. 
In  1730,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
He  had  not  been  attainted,  (as  is  as^ 
aerted  by  mistdce  in  Park's  edition  of 
WalpoWs  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
voL  V.  p.  1^8,  where  there  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  betwixt  the  in« 
suxeetion  of  1715  and  that  of  1746,} 
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and  it  ia  to  be  auppoaed,  had  obtained 
aome  aasuranoe  that  hia  paat  oondbKt 
would  not  be  diaUenged. 

After  hia  return  to  Scotland,  Lord 
Pitaligo  resided  diiefly  at  the  caatle  of 
that  name  in  the  diatrict  of  Aberdeen* 
ahire,  called  Buchan,  where  he  oonti^ 
nued  to  live,  struggling  with  the  dif^ 
fienltiea  of  a  small  fbrtane  and  embar- 
rassed  eatate,  but  diatingniahed  fbr 
hoapitality  and  kindneaa  towarda  his 
neighbours,  who  held  him  in  the  high* 
eat  reapect,  by  charity  and  benevolenoa 
to  the  poor,  and  by  good<>will  to  all 
ranks ;  so  that  he  waa  without  disputo 
one  of  the  most  popular  persons,  in  a 
district  inhabited  by  men  of  aingnJafM 
ly  quick  apprehension,  where  popu« 
larity  is  not  gained  by  the  mere  sIhjw 
of  merit. 

It  appears  also,  that  Lord  Pitsligo 
maintained,  f^om  his  remote  residence 
fHendly  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
sentiments  with  persons  who  like  him- 
self were  somewhat  impressed  with 
the  doctrines  of  Quietism — a  species 
of  transcendental  devotion.  Hia  neighs 
hour,  Mr  Cumming  of  Pittullie,  enteiw 
tained  opinions  similsr  to  Lord  Pit- 
sligo ;  and  thev  were  also  adopted  by 
Dr  Hey  tin,  called  the  Mystical  Doctor, 
the  friend  of  Bishop  Butler.  This 
learned  divine  undertook,  what  in  those 
days  was  no  small  labour,  being  a 
journey  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  I^rd 
Pitsligo.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  found  that  he 
had  yet  two  hundred  miles  to  travel, 
uu  fin  fond  d'Eoowe,  as  Froissart  aays, 
he  shrunk  from  the  undertaking,  and 
left  Buchan  unviaited. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  Ufe, 
that  Lord  Pitsligo,  as  mentioned  In 
Wood's  Peerage,  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John 
Norton,  merchant  in  London,  second, 
to  Elisabeth  Allan,  an  English  lady« 
The  Memoir  under  review  throws  no 
light  on  these  alliances. 

Lord  Pitsligo  waa  past  the  age  of 
active  exertion,  being  sixty-seven  years 
old,  and  afi^ed  with  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  when,  in  the  autumn  1745, 
the  young  Chevalier  landed  in  Moi« 
dart,  on  his  romantic  enterprise.  The 
north  of  Scotland,  Aberdeenshire  in 
particular,  abounded  with  highnipirii* 
cd  cavaliers,  bred  up  In  Jacobite  prin* 
dples,  and  a  leader  waa  all  they  looked 
wt»  In  this  crisis,  as  we  leam  from 
Home,  Lord  Pitsligo's  determination 
waa  k)oked  for  by  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Jacobite  oauae,  aa  efoaUjr  Meem* 
ed  and  beloved  by  his  noghbuun. 
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*«  So  when  he  who  was  so  wise  and^fellow,"  said  Lord  Htsligo, «'  this  u 
prudent  declared  his  purpose  of  join-^the  severest  rehuke  I  have  yet  rcoei- 
fng  Charles,  most  ot  the  gentlemen  in    ved,  for  presuming  to  go  on  such  an 


^t  part  of  the  country,  who  favour- 
ed the  Pretender's  cause,  put  them- 
selves under  his  command,  thinking 
they  could  not  follow  a  hotter  or  safer 
guide  than  Lord  Htsligo."* 
.  Lord  Pitsligo  has  left  his  own  tes- 
timony, that  he  took  a  step  of  thisi  m« 
pi^tant  nature,  upon  the  most  mature 
consideradbn,  unhlended  either  by  am* 
bition  or  enthusiasm,  and  with  eyes 
open  to  the  perils  in  which  it  might 
have  involved  him.  Our  author  quotes 
from  a  letter  written  some  years  after- 
wards,  where  he  says, 

*^  I  was  grown  a  little  old,  and  the  fear 
of  ridicule  stuck  to  me  pretty  much.  I 
have  mentioned  the  weightier  considera* 
tions  of  a  family,  which  would  make  the 
censure  still  the  greater,  and  set  the  more 
tongues  agoing.  But  we  are  pushed  on» 
I  know  not  how,^I  thought,— I  weighed, 
..and  I  weighed  again.  If  there  was  any 
enthusiasm  in  it,  it  was  of  the  coldest  kind; 
tmd  there  was  as  little  remorse  when  theaf- 
fair  miscarried^  as  there  was  eagerness  at 
the  beginning.*' 
.  In  the  same  letter,  he  savs, 

«« Whan  I  heard  of  the  attainder,  I  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it;  only  I 
knew  not  why  those  should  be  called  trai^ 
torsj  who  had  betrayed  no  trusts,  nor  dis- 
coyered  any  secrets.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
men  in  power,  to  give  names,  in  order  to 
justify  their  severity  ;  and  I  was  heartily 
sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  so  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  it. 
For  my  share,  I  can  never  be  enough  thank- 
ful to  Providence  for  the  safety  and  quiet 
I  had,  when  others  knew  not  where  to  lay 
their  heads.  The  remarkable  instances  of 
friendship  gave  a  greater  relish  to  the 
safety." 

To  those  friends  who  recalled  the 
misfortunes  of  1715,  he  replied  gaUy, 
"  Did  you  ever  kaow  me  absent  at  the 
second  day  of  a  wedding  ?"  meaoing, 
I  suppose^  that  having  once  contract- 
ed an  engagement,  he  did  not  feel  en- 
titled to  quit  it  while  the  contest  sub- 
sisted. 

Wewill  presently  see  how  precarious 
was  the  state  for  which  this  excellent 
man  hjid.the  patience  and  coursge  to 
be  th$6kful.  /:i« 
.  Being  invited  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  district  no  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  having  surmounted  his  own 
desires,  he  had  made  a  farewell  visit 
to  a  neighbcmr's  house^  where  a  little 
boy,  a  diild  of  the  £imily>  brought 
out  a  stobf  to  assist  the  old  nobleman 
in.remounting  his  horse*    '^  My  little 


exdedition.^ 

The  die  was,  however,  cas^  and  Lord 
Pitsligo  went  to  meet  his  friends  at 
ihe  rendezvous  they  had  appointed  in 
Aberdeen.  They  formed  a  body  of 
well-armed  cavahry,  gentlemen  and 
their  servants^  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  men.  When  they  were 
drawn  up  in  readiness  to  oommenoe 
their  ex^ition,  the  venerable  noble- 
man their  leader  moved  to  their  front, 
lifted hishat,  and  lookingup  to  heaven; 
pronounced,  with  a  solemn  voice,  the 
awfrd  appeal,  '^  0  Lord,  thou  know- 
est  that  our  cause  is  just  I"  then  add- 
ed Utte  signsl  for  departure,  '^  March, 
gentlemen." 

Lord  Pitsligo,  with  his  followen, 
found  Charles  at  Edinburgh,  on  8th 
October,  1745,  a  few  days  after  the 
Highlanders' victory  at  Preston.  Their 
arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  timely  rein* 
forcemeat,  but  more  especially  from  the 
high  character  of  their  leader.  Hamil- 
ton of  Bangour,  in  an  animated  and  elo- 
quent  eulogium  upon  Pitsligo,  states 
tnat  nothing  could  have  fallen  out 
more  fortunately  for  the  Prince,  than 
his  joining  them  did ;  for  it  seemed  as 
if  Religion,  Virtue,  and  Justice  were 
entering  his  camp,  imder  the  appear- 
ance of  this  venerable  old  man ;  and 
what  would  have  given  sanction  t<i  a 
cause  of  the  most  dubious  right,  could 
not  fail  to  render  sacred  the  very  best. 
His  campaign  is  thus  described  in 
this  sketch  of  his  life: 

«^  The  reception  which  Lord  Pitsligo 
met  with  from  the  Prtncoi  corresponded  with 
such  an  important  acquisition  of  streogtfa 
to  his  cause.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  his  council,  and  was  always  treated  by 
him  with  peculiar  kindness  and  regard. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  <  I  got  to 
Bdinburgh  in  very  tolerable  health,  but  it 
soon  broke,  and  I  had  occasion  to  discover 
the  Prince's  humanity,  I  ought  to  say  ten« 
demess ;  this  is  giving  myself  no  great  airs, 
for  he  shewed  the  same  dispositions  to 
everybody.'  Lord  Pitsligo  continued  with 
the  expedition  during  its  mardi  into  Eng- 
land, iu  retreat  from  that  country,  and  tiU 
the  final  overthrow  of  all  their  hopes  at 
Culloden.  He  was  but  ill  qualiSed  to  bear 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  such  a  cam- 
paign, continued,  as  it  was,  through  the 
winter;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Prince,  more 
than  once,  insisted  upon  him  taking  the  use 
of  his  carriage,  while  he,  with  the  ardour 
of  youthful  heroism,  marched  on  ibot  at 
the  head  of  his  &ithibl  HigUaadeis,  sib^ 
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viag  with  tfaem  thdr  bardahipt  and  d«n« 
geis." 

When  all  was  loat  at  Cullodaii^ 
Lord  PiUlfgo  waa  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  outlaw  and  fugitire.  The 
old  man  did  not  fail  to  find  among  the 
common  people  of  Scotland  the  same 
intrepid  presence  of  mind  and  resolute 
fidelity  which  formed  the  protection  of 
many  other  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
The  country  being  exhausted  by  the 
exactions  ot  both  armies^  the  naif* 
atarred  inliabitants  did  not  hesitate  to 
•hare  their  coarse  and  scanty  meal 
with  an  unknown  fugitive.  Lord  Pit* 
aligo's  food  waa  often  reduced  to  water 
brose  (oatmeal  scalded  with  boiling 
water^ ;  and  when  he  obseryed  that 
the  auction  of  a  little  salt  would  be 
«n  improvement^  he  was  answered, 
'^  Ay,  man,  but  saut's  touchy;"  t.  e. 
too  expensive  a  luxury. 

When  he  ventured  to  approach  the 
lands  that  were  once  his  own»  he  ex- 
perienced a  little  more  convenience; 
yet  his  own  tenanta  dared  notice  him 
no  otherwise  than  by  making  him  eat 
with  the  master  of  tne  house,  and  ser- 
ving up  the  best  provisions  which  they 
could  offer  without afibctation,  or  draw- 
ing down  remarks. 

At  this  time,  1746,  the  refbge  of  this 
old  and  infirm  man  was  a  cave  or  place 
of  concealment,  constructed  under  the 
arch  of  a  bridge,  at  a  remote  spot  in 
the  moors  of  Pitsligo,  csJled  Pitmaud. 
Sometimes  he  was  driven  finom  thence 
into  the  neighbouring  bogs,  in  which 
case,  like  the  Covenanters  of  old,  he 
was  annoyed  by  the  lapwings,  who,  fol- 
lowing their  instinct,  fluttered  around 
any  wanderer  who  intruded  on  their 
soutude,  without  considering  whether 
he  was  Whig  or  Tory.* 

As  his  casUe  was  not  yet  occupied  by 
government.  Lord  Pitsligo  took  op- 
portunity to  see  it  in  secret  when 
occasion  would.  His  wife,  who  still 
found  refuge  there,  used  afterwards 
to  tell  how  ner  maid  and  she  provided 
for  the  honoured  fugitive  the  dress  of 
a  common  mendicant.  He  sat  by  them 
while  they  made  the  bags,  whicn  were 
a  special  part  of  a  gabo-lunzie  man's 
equipment  in  those  days ;  and  his  lady 
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long  related  with  wonder  how  cheerful 
he  waa  while  superintending  a  work 
which  betokened  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tune and  his  state  of  personal  danger. 
This  disguise,  though  it  did  not  de- 
ceive his  friends  and  tenants,  saved 
them  from  the  danger  of  receiving  him 
in  his  own  person,  and  served  as  a 
protection  a^nst  soldiers  and  officers 
of  justice,  who  were  desirous  to  seize 
him  for  sake  of  the  price  set  upon  his 
head.  On  one  occasion  he  was  over- 
taken by  his  asthma,  just  as  a  patrol 
of  soldiers  were  coming  up  behind  him. 
Having  no  other  expeaient,  he  sat 
down  by  the  road-side,  and  anxiously 
waiting  their  approach,  begged  alms 
of  theparty,  and  actually  received  them 
from  a  good-natured  fellow,  who  con- 
doled with  him  at  the  same  time  on 
the  severity  of  his  asthma. 

On  anotner  occasion,  surprised  in  a 
cobbler's  house.  Lord  Pitsligo  was  for  a 
moment  compelled  to  assume  the  dress 
and  tools  of  St  Crispin.  Upon  a  thirds 
rumours  having  reached  those  in  power 
that  the  proscribed  Lord  Pitsliffo  used 
occasionally  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
caveon  the  sea-shore,  near  a  farm  called 
Ironhill,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Buchan, 
the  soldiers  sent  to  search  for  the  cave 
went  to  make  enquiries  at  the  farm- 
house, and  to  obuin  a  guide  to  the 
place  of  conceahnent.  The  goodwife 
told  them  the  had  no  person  to  send 
with  them,  *'  unless  that  travelling 
man  would  take  the  trouble."  A  beg- 
^r,  who  was  the  traveller,  rose  up 
and  offered  to  shew  the  road.  The 
soldiers  went  with  him.  Reconducted 
them  to  the  cave ;  where  they  found  no 
Lord  Pitsligo.  He  was  not  far  distant, 
however,  being  the  very  mendicant 
who  shewed  them  the  place. 

One  of  his  most  trying  situations 
was  at  his  meeting  with  a  fool  called 
Sandy  Annand,  a  well-known  character 
in  the  county. 

'«  The  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  to  persons  of  weak  intellect 
are  well  known,  and  arc  strongly  marked 
by  the  name  of  the  innocent,  which  is  given 
to  them.  They  arc  generally  harmless 
creatures,  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sun  and  air  as  their  highest  luxuries, 


•  Leyden,  in  his  Scenes  of  Infancy,  notices  the  attendance  of  the  lapwing  on  the 
fugitive  Covenanters.-^ 

And  though  the  pitying  nin  withdraws  hls^light. 
The  lapwuifl^f  clamoroui  whoop  attends  their  flight; 
Punuct  ihdr  ktept  where'er  the  wandereri  go. 
Till  the  ihrill  •cream  hetray  them  to  the  foe. 
Poor  bird,  where'er  the  roaming  iwain  intrudes 
On  thy  bleak  heathi  and  deiert  lolitudet. 
He  curMt  ttUl  thy  leream,  and  clamoroui  tongue, 
And  eruihes  with  hit  foot  Ihy  moulting  young. 
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and  priTileged  to  the  hMpitaKty  of  erery 
house,  80  .far  as  their  hamble  iraatB  re- 
squire.  There  is  often,  too,  a  mixture  of 
•hrewdneis  with  their  MIt,  and  they  are 
always  singularly  attached  to  tliose  who 
are  kind  to  them. — Lord  Pitsligo,  disgui- 
sed M  nsHal,  had  gone  into  a  house  where 
the  fool  happened  to  lie  at  the  time.  He 
immediately  recognised  him,  and  did  not 
restrain  his  feelings,  as  others  did  In  iht 
tame  situation,  but  was  busily  employed 
in  shewing  his  respect  for  his  Lordship,  in 
his  own  peculiar  and  grotesque  manner,  ex* 
pressing  his  great  ^ief  at  seeing  him  in 
inch  a  fallen  state,  when  a  party  entered 
the  house  to  search  for  Um.  They  asked 
tfM  fool  who  was  the  person  that  he  was 
tliiia  lamenting.  What  a  moment  of  in- 
tense anxiety  both  to  Lord  Pitsligo  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  !  It  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  any  other  answer  from  the 
poor  weak  creature,  but  one  which  would 
betray  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  Sandy, 
however,  with  that  shrewdness  which  men 
of  his  intellects  often  exhibit  on  the  most 
trying  occasions,  said,  ^  Hekenthim  ainoe 
a  mutkle  farmer ;  but  his  sheep  a*  deed  ia 
the  40.**  It  was  looked  upon  aa  a  special 
Interposition  of  Proridence,  wbidi  put  such 
an  answer  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  fooL** 

Lord  Pitsliip  was  attainted  of  High 
treason,  and  in  1748,  his  estate  was 
seiBed  upon  by  the  crown.  To  aug- 
ment Ilia  misfortune  by  a  gleam  of 
hope,  there  occurred  an  exception  to 
the  attainder,  because  he  was  therein 
named  Lord  Pitsligo,  whereas  his 
title  properly  was  Lord  Forbes  of 
Pitaligo.  The  Court  of  Session  sus- 
tained this  objection,  but  their  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  was  reversed  hy  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  this  desolate 
situation,  proscribed,  penniless,  de- 
prived of  rank,  name,  and  almost  the 
means  of  existence,  except  from  the 
charity  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasant- 
ry, his  life  at  the  mercy  of  every  infor- 
mer. Lord  Pitsligo  bad  yet  the  calm- 
ness to  think  and  write  of  his  misfor- 
tunes with  a  resignation  and  patience 
equally  superior  to  the  feebleness  of 
mind  which  sinks  beneath  human  cala- 
mity, and  the  affected  stoicism  which 
Sretends  to  rise  above  human  feeling, 
'he  naive  dignity  of  the  following  pas- 
sage rises  '*  above  all  Greek  above  all 
Roman  praise ;"  it  is  the  philosophy 
which  can  be  taught  by  the  Christian 
religion  alone. 

'^  ^  Our  philosophy  is  never  readier  to  give 
us  the  slip,  than  when  we  thlak  we  Iwve 
the  fastest  hold  of  her.  I  was  pretty  well 
fortified  against  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  attainder ;  and  the  horrors  of  a  scafibli 
were  very  seldom  in  my  view.  When  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  saved  by  a 
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mer,  I  found  myself  sffll  better  -pk 
several  accounts';  and  when  the  decree  was 
pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Session,  I 
began  to  fancy  I  waa  going  aboat  ^enly^ 
visiting  my  neighbours,  and  reoeinnf  tbdr 
visits  at  my  own  house.*  He  then  meo- 
tions  his  feelings,  on  the  dlwippoinfmmt 
of  his  prospects,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
house  of  Lords  ;  '  My  eiror,  in  this  turn 
of  fortune  (as  we  call  it)  was  the  not  taking 
the  disappointment  immediately  fitna 
Heaven,  instead  of  looking  at  second 
causes.  For  men  are  but  the  instfusnents 
whieh  Providence  makes  use  of  for  oar  cor- 
reetion,  that  is,  for  our  amendment  ;  and 
sometimes  men  answer  that  design  pvetty 
well  towards  one  another,  though  instni- 
ments  have  little  merit  to  plead  in  their 
behalf.  I  did  not  look  on  the  peers  with 
any  ill-will  or  hatred,  I  protest ;  but,  I 
confess,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt, 
(which  is  far  from  a  Christian  spirit); 
though  I  gave  them  no  ill  names,  I  waa 
content  how  many  they  got  from  others. 

^*  *  This  dispo«tion  did  by  no  means 
raise  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I  was  raihcr 
ashamed  to  have  made  so  bad  an  improwe- 
raent  of  wliat  Providenos  intended  or  per- 
mitted (*tis  difficult  to  know  which  of  the 
two  words  is  fittest)  for  making  me  wiser 
and  beUer.  Indeed  the  crois  event  gave  me 
occasion  to  look  back  upon  my  long  and 
ill-spent  life.*  It  was  thus,  that  the  humi<. 
lity  and  tender  conscience  of  this  excellent 
man  characterised  a  life,  which  by  all  was 
considered  as  a  model  of  piety  and  good- 
ness. *  I  could  not  but  own,  I  had  mte, 
and  drunk,  and  laughed  enongh,  evciy 
^ing  beyond  the  rules  of  tempen&ee  ;  so 
I  could  not  complain,  but  had  reason  to  be 
thankful,  to  find  myself  put  under  resumint 
for  the  futuz«.'  These  errors  were  at  least 
not  solitary  vices,  the  gratificatioos  of  self- 
ish passion :  they  were  the  failings  of  a 
cheerful  and  social  disposition,  attaching 
liim  to  his  friends,  and  making  him  happy 
in  their  company ;  yet  he  declares  himself 
not  merely  resigned,  but  thsnkful  even,  for 
the  necessity  which  obliged  him  for  the  fu- 
ture to  restmin  all  his  desires  and  pleasurca 
within  the  most  rigidboundaofmodctatioiu** 

After  the  confiscation  of  his  estate, 
the  condition  of  Lord  Pitsligo  became 
more  tolerable,  the  severity  of  the 
search  after  him  being  in  some  mea- 
sure relaxed.  His  only  son,  die  Master 
of  Pitsligo,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  James  Ogilvy,  of  Aucbiries,  and  the 
house  of  Auchnies  received  the  pro- 
scribed nobleman  occasionally  under 
the  name  of  Mr  Brown.  The  seardi, 
however,  was  frequently  renewed, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  his  escape 
was  80  singular  as,  in  the  words  of  the 
Memoir, 

'*  Made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time, 
and  which  waa  long  narrated  by  some  of 


*  A  fatal  year  for  sheep. 
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the  Mton  in  it,  with  tfaoM  feelings  of  aire 
which  tlie  notion  of  an  approach  eren  to 
the  supernatural  never  fails  to  produce. 

«'  In  March  17M^  end  of  course  long 
nfter  all  apprehension  of  a  search  bad  cea* 
•ed»  Infoivnation  having  been  given  to  the 
then  commanding  officer  at  Fraserburgh, 
that  Lord  Piuligo  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  house  of  Auchiries*  it  was  acted  upon 
vrith  so  much  promptness  and  secrecj, 
Aat  the  search  must  nave  proved  success- 
fill,  hot  fat  a  very  singular  occnrrence. 
BIrs  Sophia  I>onaldeon,  a  lady  who  lived 
flittch  with  the  family,  repeatedly  dreamt 
on  that  pardcttlar  night,  that  the  honeo 
was  snnoanded  by  soldiers.  Her  mind  be* 
came  so  haunted  with  the  idea,  that  she 
got  ont  of  bed,  and  was  walking  through 
the  room  in  hopes  of  giving  a  different 
coirent  to  her  thoughts  before  she  lay  down 
again ;  when  day  beginning  to  dawn,  she 
accidentally  looked  out  at  the  window  as 
she  passed  it  in  traversing  the  room,  and 
was  astonished  at  actually  observing  the 
figures  of  soldiers  among  some  trees  near 
ihe  houses  So  completely  had  all  idea  of 
a  search  been  by  that  time  laid  asleep, 
that  she  supposed  they  had  come  to  st«nd 
poultry  s  Jacobite  poultry-yaids  affording 
a  safe  object  of  pillage  for  the  English  sol- 
diers in  those  days.  Under  tliis  impression 
Mrs  Sophia  was  proceeding  tu  rouse  the 
servants,  when  her  sister,  having  awaked, 
and  enquiring  what  was  the  matter,  and 
being  told  of  soldiers  near  the  house,  ex- 
claimed,  in  great  alarm,  that  she  feared 
they  wanted  something  more  than  hens. 
She  begged  Mrs  Sophia  to  look  out  at  a 
window  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
wlien  not  only  soldiers  were  seen  in  that 
direction,  but  also  an  officer  giving  instruc* 
tions  by  signals,  and  izequently  putting  his 
fingers  on  his  lips,  as  if  enjoining  silence. 
There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rou« 
sing  the  family,  and  all  the  haste  that 
could  be  made  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
hnrry  the  venerable  man  from  his  bed  into 
a  small  recess  behind  the  wainscot  of  an 
adjoining  room,  which  was  concealed  by  a 
bed,  in  which  a  lady.  Miss  Gordon  of 
Towie,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  lay,  be. 
lore  the  soldiers  obtained  admission.  A 
noost  minute  search  took  place.  The  room 
in  which  Lord  Pitsligo  was  concealed  did 
not  escape :  Miss  Oordon*s  bed  was  care- 
fullv  examined,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
suffer  the  rude  scrutiny  of  one  of  the  party, 
by  feeling  her  chin,  to  ascerUin  that  it  was 
not  a  man  in  a  lady*s  night-dress.  Before 
the  soldiers  had  finished  their  examination 
in  this  room,  the  confinement  and  anxiety 
increased  Lord  PitsIigo*s  asthma  so  mneh, 
and  his  breathing  became  so  loud,  that  it 
cost  Miss  Gordon,  lying  in  bed,  mudi  and 
violent  coughing,  which  she  counterfeited, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  high  breathings  be* 
bind  the  wainscot  from  being  heard.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived,  what  agony  she 
would  suffer,  lest,  by  overdoing  her  part, 
she  should  increase  suspicion,  and  in  fact 
lead  to  a  discovery.  Tiie  ruse  was  fortu- 
'  '     On  the  learch  throngh 
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the  hottse  being  given  over,  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  hastily  taken  from  his  confined  situa* 
tion,  and  again  replaced  in  bed ;  and  at 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  his  accustom, 
ed  kindness  of  heart  made  him  say  to  his 
servant,  *'  James,  go  and  see  that  these 
poor  fellows  get  some  breakfhst,  and  a 
drink  of  warm  sle,  for  this  is  a  cold  mom* 
ing;  they  are  only  doing  their  duty,  and 
cannot  bear  me  any  ill-will.'  When  the 
family  were  fdtcitating  each  other  on  his 
escape,  he  pleasantly  observed,  '  A  poor 
prize  had  they  obtained  it— 4ui  old  dying 
man !'  " 

The  biographer  naturally  tarns  hit 
attention  to  the  surprising  coincidence 
of  the  lady's  dream,  with  the  critiod 
arrival  of  the  soldiery ;  we  must,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  impute  the  warning  to  any  super- 
natural  interference,  the  situation  of 
Lord  Pitsligo,  his  danger,  and  the  ex« 
cited  imagination  of  Miss  Donaldson, 
might  easily  suggest  such  a  vision, 
which  fortunatelv  coincided  with  the 
arrival  of  the  real  danger.  But  what 
we  do  admire  as  something  almost  be- 
jrond  theboundsofordinarjr  humanity, 
IS  the  conduct  of  Lord  Pitsligo  bim« 
self.  His  mind  soared,  in  extremity 
of  danger,  alike  above  fear,  the  most 
selfish  of  passions,  and  above  revenge- 
ful or  vinaictive  feelings  towards  those 
who  had  inflicted  on  him  so  much 
pain  and  danger,  and  his  immediate 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  hunted  and  persecuted, 
shewtf  not  only  that  he  possessed  com- 
plete self-possession,  but  that  his 
thoughts,  the  instant  that  the  pressure 
of  his  own  immediate  danger  was  re- 
moved, were  turned  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  even  to  those  of  the  men 
who  had  been  so  recently  the  agents 
of  persecution. 

By  degrees  the  heat  of  civil  rancour 
ceased,  and  the  Government  of  that 
day,  who  (thinking  very  differently 
from  Lord  Pitsligo)  had  deemed  it 
scarce  possible  to  exert  severitv  enough 
in  avenging  upon  the  authors  the 
hearty  fright  they  had  susUined,  were 
at  length  satiated.  Lord  Pitsligo,  like 
others  in  his  situation,  was  permitted 
to  steal  back  into  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  unpersecuted  and  unnoticed. 
The  venerable  old  nobleman  of  whom 
we  speak  was  thus  suffered  to  re- 
main at  his  son's  residence  of  Auchiries 
unmolested  during  the  last  years  of  an 
existence  protracted  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  human  life. 

"  In  this  happy  frameof  mind,— calm  and 
fuU  of  hope,— the  saindy  man  continued 
to  the  last,  with  his  reason  unclouded,  able 
to  stndy  his  favourite  volume,  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  friendship,  and  delighting  in 
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the  conaolatioDS  of  religion,  till  he  gently 
^.fell  asleep  in  Jesus.*  He  died  on  the 
2lBt  of  December  1762,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age ;  and  to  his  surviving  friends, 
the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  accompanied  him  through  his  long 
life,  waa  pamfully  awakened  even  in  the 
dosing  scene  of  his  mortal  career ;  as  his 
son  had  the  mortification  to  be  indebted  to 
a  stranger,  now  the  proprietor  of  Ms  an- 
cient inheritance  by  purchase  ftom  the 
crown,  for  permission  to  lay  his  fathet*ii 
honoured  remains  in  the  vault  which  con. 
tained  the  ashes  of  his  family  for  many  ge- 
nerations." 

His  son,  the  Master  of  PiUligo,  died 
without  issue,  and  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct. The  heir-male  is  the  present 
Sir  John  Forbes  of  Fltsligo,  Baronet, 
representatiTe  of  a  family  in  which 
honour  and  worth  are  hereditary. 

The  personal  character  of  Lord  Pit- 
sligo  seems  to  have  been  of  that  fasci- 
nating and  attractive  kind,  that  no  man 
could  come  into  intimate  con  tact,  with- 
out loving,  honouring,  and  esteeming 
him.  Dr  King,  the  principal  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  a  severe  and 
splenetic  judge  of  mankind,  speaks 
thus :  "  Whoever  is  so  happy,  either 
from  his  natural  disposition,  or  his 
good  judgment,  constantly  to  observe 
St  Paul's  precept.  To  speak  evil  of  no 
one,  will  certamly  acquire  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  communitv 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  sucn 
a  man  is  the  rara  avU  in  terris;  and 
among  all  my  acquaintance,  I  have 
known  only  one  person  to  whom  I  can 
with  truth  assign  this  character.  The 
person  I  mean,  is  the  present  Lord 
Fitsligo,  of  Scotland.  I  not  only  never 
heard  this  gentleman  speak  an  ill  word 
of  any  man  living,  but  I  always  ob- 
served him  ready  to  defend  any  other 
person  who  was  ill-spoken  of  in  his 
company.  If  the  person  accused  were 
of  his  acquaintance,  my  Lord  Pitsligo 
would  always  find  something  good  to 
say  of  him  as  a  counterpoise.  If  he 
were  a  stranger,  and  quite  unknown 
to  him,  my  lord  would  urge  in  his  de- 
fence the  general  corruption  of  man- 
ners, and  the  frailties  and  infirmities 
of  human  nature. 

**  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  ex- 
cellent man,  who,  besides,  is  a  polite 
scholar,  and  has  many  other  great  and 
good  qualities,  should  be  universally 
admired  and  beloved,  insomuch^  that 
I  persuade  myself  he  has  not  one  ene- 
my in  the  world.  At  least,  to  this  ge- 
neral esteem  and  affection  for  his  per- 
son, his  preservation  must  be  owing ; 
for  since  his  attainder  he  has  never 
removed  far  from  his  own  house^  pro- 
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tected  by  men  of  dififerent  principles, 
and  unsought  for  and  nnmoksted  hj 
government." 

Having  spoken  bo  much  of  Lord 
Pitsligo's  personal  character,  I  will 
not  delay  your  readers  long  in  com- 
menting upon  his  Lordship's  literary 
works.  He  neither  displays  nor  afifects 
any  peculiar  depth  of  metaphysical  in- 
vestigation, nor  does  he  drag  into  the 
field  any  contested  texts  or  doabiful 
doctrines.  The  character  of  the  de- 
votion of  individuals  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  temperament  of 
the  worshipper;  nor  are  we  authorised 
to  think,  that  he  who  worships  with 
holy  fear  and  reverence,  is  inMrior  to 
him  who,  worshipping  alike  in  spirit 
and  in  truths  camps  upon  the  higher 
places  of  the  mountains.  Lord  Pituigo 
was  of  the  first  class  of  devotioualists, 
and,  ever  ready  to  pray  or  praise  the 
Deity,  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself 
with  a  deep  investigation  of  the  more 
awful  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ap- 
prehensive lest  in  doing  so  he  might 
fall  into  criminal  doubts  or  false  theo- 
ries. This  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  devotion  in  different  bosoms 
recalls  the  distinction  mentioned  be- 
twixt the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  in 
which  the  former  are  said  to  excd  in 
knowledge  and  the  latter  in  love.  His 
firm  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  in  the  doctrine  that  every  thing 
that  happened  was  for  the  bestF— that 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  Heaven, 
which  supported  Lord  Pitsligo  through 
BO  many  dangers — made  him  object  to 
innocent  phrases  in  ordinary  use,  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  impeach  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence.  He  reprimanded 
his  gardener  for  saying  it  threatened 
rain,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  have 
said,  ii  prwnieed  rain.  This  is  of  courpe 
hypercriticaL  We  could  not  say.  It 
promises  an  earthquake  or  a  plague. 
These  calamities  do  indeed  come  by 
permission  of  Providence,  like  every 
thing  else,  but  they  are  ministers  of 
punishment,  which  we  may  be  per» 
mitted  to  dread  and  to  deprecate.  But 
though  Lord  Pitsligo  was  early  im- 
presMd  with  the  doctrines  of  Quietism, 
we  cannot  trace  them  in  his  Thoughts 
to  any  violent  degree  or  extent.  Ijiey 
may  be  called^ 

The  harvest  of  a  pensive  eye, 
Which  dwells  and  broods  on  his  own 
breast 
And  the  burden  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  venerable  correspondent  of 
our  biographer, — ''  To  him  God  was 
all  in  all,  and  the  whole  creation,  in 
itself  considered,  was  nothing." 
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Chap.  XX. 
The  Grave  afihe  Broken  Heart^Comduded. 


Tub  Rector's  departure  from  Sea 
Vale  was  at  length  fixed  for  the  se- 
oond  week  in  Sq>tember ;  but  when 
the  final  arrangements  were  made» 
Lady  Octavia  found  herself  condemn- 
ed to  accompany  her  uncle  during  his 
month's  residence  at  Exeter^  instead  of 
immediately  joining  the  gay  autumn 
party  at  Falkland  Court.  A  dbort 
time  back,  such  a  corUre- temps  would 
have  severely.tried  her  ladyship's  phi« 
losophy,  but  within  the  last  fortnight 
Vernon's  premature  return  to  his  old 
colours  had  piqued  her  intoa  determi- 
nation, coute  qui  coute,  to  bring  him 
back  to  hers,  if  but  for  a  week,  before 
she  gave  him  his  final  discharge ;  and 
a  scheme  was  now  shaping  itself  in  her 
creative  imagination,  which  promised, 
not  only  to  effect  that  purpose  in  the 
moat  satisfactory  manner,  but  to  wile 
away  some  of  the  horrors  of  her  stay 
at  Exeter— horrors  infinitely  greater, 
in  her  estimation,  than  those  of  rural 
retirement;  and  she  hailed  as  quite 
providential  certain  waking  visions, 
which  substituted  the  handsome  cu- 
rate and  his  flute,  moonlight  music 
and  moonlight  walks  wi£  him  in 
old  bay  windows  and  echoing  clois- 
ters, for  chimeras  dire  of  portly  ca- 
nons and  their  dignified  spouses—so- 
lemn dinners — silent  whist* tables,  and 
all  the  dull  ceremonial  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical court  circle. 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  Dr 
Hartop's  stay  at  the  Rectory,  the  fa- 
mily party  had  been  augment^  by  the 
arrival  of  a  brother  of  Lady  Octavia's, 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Falkland,  who 
came  down  to  Sea  Vale  for  the  united 
advantagesof sbootingand  sea-bathing, 
and  Millicent  readily  accepted  Vernon's 
apology  for  stealing  from  her  a  few  of 
those  hours  that  he  would  more  will- 
ingly have  devoted  entirely  to  her,  in 
order  to  shew  due  attention  and  court* 
esy  to  his  Rector's  guest  and  nephew. 
No  day  passed,  however,  without  his 
visiting  the  cottage — few  during  which 
he  did  not  look  in  more  than  once  or 
twice  on  its  lonely  mistress ;  and  if  his 
visits  were  each  time  shorter,  and  his 
manner  more  unequal  and  pre-occu- 
pied^  ibe  aasfuzed  herself  that,  circum- 


stanced as  he  then  was,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  excusable.  "  And 
it  will  only  be  for  a  few  days  longer, 
Milly,"  said  he.  ''  Thank  God !  only 
three  days  longer ;  for  Uiis  is  Satur- 
day, and  on  Monday  they  depart—* 
and  then,  dearest,  dearest  Millicent ! 
we  shall  be  once  more  all  the  world 
to  each  other."  Tears  came  into  Ver- 
non's eyes  as  he  uttered  the  last  words; 
and  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  had  been  gazing  upon  Millicent 
with  troubled  yet  tender  earnest- 
ness, he  vehemently  added,  <'  Would 
to  God  thev  were  already  gone! 
would  to  Goa  I  had  never  seen  them, 
Milly!"  And  his  painful  agitation 
distressed  the  affectionate  heart  of 
J^lillicent,  who  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him  with  every  tender  and  comforting 
assurance,  best  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  himself,  and  allay  what  she 
conceived  to  be  the  sudden  storm 
of  compunctious  retrospection.  That 
evening,  whether  in  the  fond  weak- 
ness  of  her  heart,  yearning  to  give 
comfort,  or  that  she  really  began  to 
entertain  hones  of  prolonged  life  (still 
dear — ^how  dear  to  her  if  to  be  passed 
with  Vernon  !)  for  the  first  time  since 
her  danger  had  been  made  known  to 
him,  she  spoke  of  the  future-— of 
au  earthly  future— looked  at  him  al- 
most believingly  when  he  talked  of 
their  union,  and  did  not  shake  her 
head,  nor  smile  as  she  Had  smiled  ot 
late,  when  he  talked  of  it  as  an  event 
that  was  now  assuredly  to  take  place 
before  the  close  of  that  autumn  al- 
ready entered  upon.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  shrink,  as  if 
from  hope;  but  it  was  evident,  at 
least  it  seemed  evident  to  Vernon,  that 
she  did  not  turn  from  it  as  formerly; 
and  OS  with  him  there  was  no  medium 
between  despair  and  joyful  certainty, 
he  hailed  her  doubtful  encouragement 
as  a  pledge  of  perfect  security,  which 
would  justify  him  for  having  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  he-  . 
sitated  from  communicating  to  Mil- 
licent, though  he  had  entered  the 
Cottage  that  morning  with  the  ex- 
press purpose.  Now,  however,  there 
waa  no   reasonable  cause  to  deter** 
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him  from  speaking — all  was  so  safe 
— Millicent  so  well^  and  in  such  good 
spirits ;  so^  without  further  deli^ra- 
tion,  he  said,  smilingly,  hut  with 
somewhat  of  a  hurried  tone  and  a 
forced  gaiety  of  manner,  **  Milly !  do 
you  know  I  must  have  one  long  braid 
of  that  smooth  raven  hair  (which  is  so 
becomingly  arranged,  now  you  have 
humourdl  me  by  leaving  off  that 
iowdy  cap),  by  way  of  talisman,  to 
bind  me  to  you  during  four— five 
days — ^it  may  be  a  whole  week  of  se- 
paration." Millicent  started,  and  the 
hectic  of  a  moment  suffused  her  pale 
face ;  but  she  only  looked  her  surprise, 
and  Vernon  went  on  to  explain,  ra- 
ther confusedly,  while  he  was  profiu 
ably  busied  in  unrolling  her  ball  of 
sewing  thread,  that  Dr  Hartop  had 
given  him  such  a  pressing  invitation  to 
accompany  him  and  Lady  Octavia  to 
ExQter,  and  be  their  guest  during 
the  Musical  Festival,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  week  ensuing,  that 
he  felt  it  would  have  been  not  only 
ungracious,  but  ungrateful,  to  decline 
the  courteous  proposal;  *'  and  so, 
dearest  Millicent,"  he  continued,  look* 
ing  up  from  the  handiwork  on  which 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed  with  intense 
interest  during  the  first  part  of  his 
communication, ''  I  have  promised  to 
go, — that  is,  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion that  you  continue  well  enough 
for  me  to  leave  you  without  anxiety 
for  those  few  days,  and  that  you  will 
not  feel  uncomfortable  at  my  doing 
so."  While  Vernon  was  speaking, 
Millicent  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
painful  emotion  into  which  she  had 
been  surprised  by  his  unexpected  in« 
formation,  and  inwardly  rebuking  her- 
self for  its  unreasonable  Eelfiahness, 
she  said  promptly  and  cheerfully, 
<'  You  did  quite  right,  dear  Horace.  I 
am  so  well  that  I  can  spare  you  safe- 
ly* and  shall  enjoy  with  you,  in  ima- 
gination, the  musical  treat  that  will  be 
to  you  such  a  real  banquet.  On  Mon- 
day, you  said — the  day  after  to-mor- 
row—and  to  stay  till ?"— "  Only 

till  the  Saturday  ensuing — I  intend-~ 
I  believe,"  replied  Horace  to  her  look  > 
of  anxious  enquiry.  '' At /ar/Aet^,  the 
Monday  after ;  and  in  that  case,  Falk- 
land,  who  stays  for  some  weeks  at  Sea 
Vale,  would  take  my  duty." — *'  But 
you  will  not  stuy  away  longer— not 
much  longer  ?  "  hesitatingly,  yet  almost 
imploringlv,  rejoined  Millicent^  in  a 
lower  and  less  cheerful  tone,  a  sudden 


shade  slightly  clouding  the  serenity  of 
her  mild  countenance.    ''  I  am  very 
nervous  still,  and  may  not  long  am- 
tinue  so  well  as  I  am  now;  and  then, 
if  any  chanse  should  tsdce  place- 
Nay,  do  not  Took  so  disturbed,  dear 
Horace — I  am  so  well  now ! — ^but  do 
not  stay  away  too  iong"-^"  I  will  not 
go — I  will  not  go,~  Milly  I  if  it  gives 
you  one  moment's  pain,  dear  girl  !^- 
But  how  IB  this,  Milly  ? — a  minute 
agone,  and  you  spoke  so  cheerfully  and 
hopefully ;  and  now— -that  quivering 
lip! — those  glistening  eyes! — ^Milli- 
cent 1  my  beloved !  what  means  such 
sudden  change  ?" — "  Forgive  me,  dear 
Horace !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  way- 
wardness—of mv  caprice,"  she  falter- 
■  ed  out,   concealing   her   face,    now 
bathed   in   tears,  against    Vemon'a 
shoulder—'^  But  it  is  the  infirmity  Oi 
my  enervating  malady — the  effect  of 
weakness — of  unstrung  nerves ;   and 
sometimes  an  unbidden  thought  aud- 
denly  crosses  and  subdues  me,  and  I 
cannot  restrain  these  foolish  tears.  But 
they  always  do  me  good,  Horace  ;  and 
after  the  shower  comes  sunshine,  yon 
know,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him,  as 
she  spoke  the  last  word,  with  still 
dewy  eyes  and  a  faintlv  brightening 
smiie,  that  beautifully  illustrated  her 
simple  metaphor.   But  the  humid  ray 
scarcely  broke  out  into  cloudless  aun^ 
shine,  though  she  recovered  perfect 
serenity,  and  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  Vernon's  reiterated,  but 
rather  fainter  proposition,  of  whoUy 
relinquiahing  his  intended  excursion. 
*'  Remember,"  said  he,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  Cottage  porch,  just  be- 
fore he  left  her  that  evening—"  Re- 
member, Milly,  I  am  to  take  away 
with  me  one  of  those  ebon  locks.    If 
it  is  not  ready  for  me  to-morrow,  I 
shall  cut  it  off  myself.    I  wi^  I  had 
your  picture,  Milly  1" — "  I  wish  yoa 
bad,  dear  Horace,"  she  quickly  an- 
swered; "  I  have  often  wished  it 
lately — ^I  should  like  you  to  have  it ; 
but  there  is  my  father's,  that  will  be 
yours,  Horace ;  and  it  is  so  like  me, 
you  know,  you  will  never  look  upon 
it  without  thinking  of  me."— -''  With- 
out thinking  of  you,  Milly  ?    Shall  I 
not  have  yourself ^  your  own  dear  li- 
ving self,  as  well  as  that  precious  pic- 
ture we  shall  so  often  look  upon  to- 
gether ?"—"  But,  dearest  Horace,  if 
it  should  be  otherwise,  if  that  picture 
only  should  become  yours,  place  it 
somewhere  where  yoa  may  aee  it  oCltcii 
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irhen  you  are  abne  and  ia  your  quiet 
boura  of  serioua  ihougLt  Bui  do  not 
look  80  ^ery  serious  no«^^I  spoke  but 
Qf  an  ^  ^>'  a  passing  thoug&u  Tch 
xnorcow  I  shall  send  you  away  cheer-* 
fnUy.**— "  If  you  do  not*  Milly,  here 
I  remain^  be  sure«  A  word  would 
keep  me — only  half  a  word.  Speak  it, 
beloved  1  I  abnoat  wiab  yon  would." 
But  sh»  spoke  noty  and>  bidding' her 
99k  affficlionate  &r0weU  for  the  night, 
b^  was  turning  tudepart^  but  lingered 
^et  amofloeai  ta  poont  out  to  oer  a 
anall  white  roseh^  which  prooused 
yet  to  bloesom  in  ita  sheltered  corner. 
«  Lflok.  UiUy"  he.  ssid,  " '  The  Lusi 
xoee  of  suoEinier/  Your  £avoujcit;e  rose 
vill  ;ield  you  yet  one  blossom^  Be- 
ftre  It  ia  tuU-blown,^  I  wiH  be  here 
to  pluck  and  place  it  in  your  beeonu" 
Worda  lightly  spoken  sometiioQea  sink 
deeply  int<»  loving  hearts^  e^eeially 
mader  circuwfttancea  such  as  MiUi- 
ceai'^  where  physical  cauaes  acted 
morbUljf  ufKia  a  aental  system,,  by 
nature  senidtifvej,  and  pernapa  not 
vhoUy  fie^  £rocn  a  taint  of  supersti* 
tious  weakness.  From  that  hour  the 
vofie:  became  her  calendar,  and  she 
iratchedlta  unfolding  kavea»as  if  their 
perfect  expansion  was  ta  be  the  crisis 
of  hejE  &te. 

By  whftt  Bueanoy  or  iwder  what  pre* 
teaces  Lady  Octaviaubad  succeeded  ia 
obtaining  &t  Vernon  an  invitation  to 
accompany  Dr  Hartqp  and  herself  to 
£xeter>  matters  little  to  the  reader  of 
tJtua  story.  The  success  of  her  Isdy- 
ship'a  manceuvres  haa  been  sufficient* 
^  Uluatiated  by  the  preceding  convert 
satioik  The  day  that  intervened  be. 
fore  that  of  hia  departure  being  Suo- 
day^  Vernon  waa  detained  fi:om  the 
Cottage  during  a  ^eat  portion  of  it 
by  hia  clerical  duues.  Then  hia  as- 
sistauee  waa  required  at  the  Rectory  in 
packing  up  certain  portfolio^  albuHU^ 
and  Yacioiia  nicknKkeries^  not  to  be 
aa&ly  intrusted  even  t»  the  invahic 
ablet  JesJuAs,  so  that,  althou^  he.  coa^ 
trived  to  Wok  in  two  or  three  timea 
upon  MiUicent,  eadi  visit  was  but  for 
a  few  hurriad  minutes^  tin  last  brief- 
est of  alL  And  well  for  her  that  it 
vaa  80»  for  though  she  bad  successfully 
atii^^g^  thcoug)!  the  day  to  mainlain 
a  seaaUance  of  cheerful  composure, 
and  had  indeed  paitly  reasoned  her- 
self  out  of  what  she  meekly  account- 
ed uiueasQDAhle  dia(|uietude  ;  aa  even- 
ing dfew  on,  the  mental  excitement 
aniSaidrtt  hei  spucite  seemed  U^  ebb 
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away  with  the  departing  daylight,  and 
she  fbit  aa  if  they  would  iiuSly  hold 
out  '^  to  speed  the  parting  friend  with  . 
that  chemul  farewell  with  which  she 
had  promised  to  diamisa  him.  Vernon 
also  nad  his  reasons  for  brief  leave- 
taking  ;  but  his  adieua»  though  fondlv 
affectionate,  were  more  than  cheerful, 
buxried  over  with  a  voluble  gaiety, 
and  anexuberance  of  spicita  that  seena- 
ed  badOv  naturaL  "  TOl  Saturday, 
deareat!'  were  his  parting  words,  and 
before  Millicentls  lon^ -reatrained  feeU 
ings  had  broken  out  mto  one  choking 
sohf,  before  the  brimming  teara  had 
ibroed  their  way  over  her  aching  eye»* 
lids^  be  was  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
bearing*  though  the  garden-gate  atiB 
vabratS  with  the  awing  which  bad 
closed  it  behiiul  him.  And  tbn  lock 
of  raven  hair,,  which  waa  to  be  hia 
"  taUsmanj**  which  MUlicent  had  not 
neg^cted  to  make  ready  aa  he  had 
ei^t^oined  her,  though  with  womanly 
coyness  (womanly  feeliog  rather)  she 
bad  hesitated  to  give  it  unclaimed— 
He  waa  g^e»  and  had  forgotten  to 
daimit. 

The  middle  of  the  third  week,  from 
the  day  of  Vernon's.  £usewell  to  MilE- 
centji  found  him  still  at  Exeter.  ShaQ 
we  tell  bow  the  time  crept  at  Sea 
Vale  in  hia  absence  ?  or  now  it  bad 
fkiwn  with  him  in  that  world  of  no- 
velty to  which  he  found  himself  tranfr 
ported  ?  or  shall  we  count  over,  link 
by  Unk,  "  the  chaiu  of  untoward  cur- 
cumatancea'*  (so  he  wrote  of  them  to 
MiUicent)  which  had  caused  bnn  to 
urolona;  lua  absence  from  her  so  long 
beyona  the  term  he  bad  pledjgedlma- 
self  to  at  parting  ?  Alaa  I  it  ia  but  too 
ceay  to-  puiture  to  one'a  self  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lonely  invalid — the  firat 
sharp  pang  of  disappointment — tl^ 
sickness  of  hope  de&«red— the  sinke 
ing  of  the  spirit  into  utter  hapelesa- 
neas.  And  it  would  be  tedious  and 
distaateful  to  enumerate  all  the  frivovi 
loua  excuses  alleged  by  Vernon  for 
his  continuance  at  Exeter,  exeuaaa 
which,,  for  a  time,,  however,  were  more 
indulgently  adnutted  hy  the  generous 
uttsuspiciouaMiUicentj,  than  satisfao^ 
toxy  to  hia  owuheait  and  ahimbering, 
though  not  seared,  conscieiwe*  Yet 
he  had  partly  succeeded  in  stiiliig, 
though  not  stunning,  the  invrard  ao- 
cuser.  **  Millicent  s  first  fetter  had 
been  dbeerfully  and  cheeringly  writ?- 
ten.  She  was  undoubtedly  wdl— ep 
weU»  duit  a  lew  da^Qoce  ac  Im^* 
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But  it  was  easier  to  drive  away  re- 
flection altogether  than^  by  resorting 
to  it^  to  acquire  perfect  self-justifica* 
tion — so  he  fled  irom  himself  and  his 
own  thoughts  to  the  siren,  in  whose 
charmed  presence  all  but  his  own 
captivations  were  forgotten.  LadyOc« 
tavia's  attractions  had  not,  however, 
achieved,  unaided,  the  triumph  over 
Vernon's  best  resolves— it  might  wdl 
be  said  over  his  best  principles ;  and 
still  their  power  had  ^tended  over 
his  ima^ation  only,  leaving  his  heart 
true  to  Its  first  afiection,  if  true  that 
preference  may  be  called,  which,  when 
put  to  the  test,  will  sacrifice  no  selfish 
gratification,  no  unworthy  vaoity,  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  its  ostensible 
object.  Everything  combined  wiUi 
her  ladvship's  witchery  to  complete 
Vernon  smental  intoxication.  A  whirl 
of  dissipation,  consequent  on  Uie  pro- 
vincial gathering  for  the  Musical  Fes- 
tival, of  which  Lady  Octavia  conde- 
scended to  be  the  presiding  deity,  no 
other  high-bom  or  fashiooable  beau^ 
being  at  hand  to  dispute  her  pre- emi- 
nence. The  marked  favour  with  which 
he  was  publicly  distinguished  by  this 
goddess,  the  admired  of  all  eyes — the 
envy  of  many,  and  the  general  notice 
and  consideration  it  obtained  for  him, 
and  the  still  more  dangerous  infiuence 
of  her  seductive  sweetness  and  varied 
powers  of  charming,  in  those  frequent 
tSte-d^tStes  which  she  had  anticipated 
with  so  much  sagacious  prescience  "  in 
antique  bay  windows  and  shadowy 
cloisters" — ^the  perpetual  excitement  m 
music,  of  dancing,  of  novelty,  where 
all  was  new  to  him,— every  thing  con- 
spired, together  with  Lady  Octavia's 
arts  and  tne  weak  points  of  Vernon's 
character,  to  comjilete  that  intoxica- 
tion which  was  at  its  height  about  the 
time  (the  third  week  of  his  stay  at 
Exeter),  when,  in  pursuance  of  our 
task  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  we  must 
resume  a  more  circumstantial  detaO, 
though  still  as  brief  as  may  be,  of  his 
further  progress. 

In  'the  miscellaneous  assemblage 
drawn  together  by  the  music  meet- 
ing. Lady  Octavia's  discriminatinff 
survey  had  found  in  the  male  part  of 
it  no  individual  so  qualified  to  do  cre- 
dit to  her  taste  and  patronage  as  the 
handsome,  and  interesting,  and  really 
elegant  Vernon;  and  so  interesting 
did  he  become,  in  the  daily  increa* 
sing  intimacy  of  familiar  intercourse, 
80  rapidly  developed  under  her  ]ady« 
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ship's  fostering  €noonragenient» 

his  latent  capabilities  fbr  "  better 
things,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  ezpraaa 
herself;  and  to  such  advantage  did 


*'  Un  pea  d'amour,  on  pea  de  soin, 
JHeoe  aouvent  le  ooear  bien  loin,*' 

there  is  no  saying  how  ht  beyond  ita 
original  design  **  le  roman  d'on  jou^' 
might  have  extended.  Butherladj- 
ship's  heart,  not  composed  in  the  flnt 
instance  of  very  sensitive  atoms,  had 
been  laid  to  ha^en  so  efl^toally  in 
the  petrifying  spring  of  faafaioDable 
education,  as  to  nave  become  proof  to 
"  Cupid's  best  arrow,  with  the  golden 
head, '  if  not  shot  finom  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  broad  parchment  fidd, 
cabalistically  endorsed  with  the  wonl 
"  settlement ;"  and  having  achle?ed 
lier  vowed  triumph,  by  "  fooling  Ver- 
non to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  she  oegan 
to  suspect  the  pastime  had  been  aafli« 
dently  prolonsed,  and  that  if  the  de- 
lirium sne  had  worked  up  to  a  crisis 
were  not  timely  checked,  she  might 
find  herself  publicly  committed,  in  a 
way  that  would  not  only  militate 
against  her  own  struma  views,  bat 
probably  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Dr  Hartop,  and  incur  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure. Lady  Octavia  was  far  too 
well-bred  to  give  the  cut  direct  to 
anv  body,  and  too  *'  good-hearted"  to 
inflict  more  than  unavoidable  morti- 
fication on  a  person,  for  whom,  as  she 
expressed  herself  to  the  confidential 
Jenkins,  she  should  always  retain  a 
compassionate  interest.  But  while 
she  was  meditating  how  to  **  whistle 
him  sqfUy  dovm  the  wind,"  Fate  stept 
in  to  her  assistance  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  very  unexpect- 
edly made  his  appearance  at  Exeter 
with  a  party  of  mends,  with  whom 
he  was  on  a  shooting  excursion.  Loid 
George  Amersham  was  one  of  thoee 
persons,  who,  without  being  very 
young,  very  handsome,  very  clever, 
at  all  wealthy,  or  in  any  way  **  a 
marrying  man,"  had,  b^  some  necro- 
mancy, so  established  his  supremacy 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  ton,  that 
his  notice  was  distinction,  and  hia  fa- 
vour fame.  No  wonder  that  suffrage 
so  important  was  Myuie  by  all  fe- 
male aspirants  for  fashionable  ascend- 
ency ;  and  Lady  Octavia  had  been  so 
fortunate  aa  to  obtain  it  on  her  first 
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coming  out  The  appearance  of  such 
a  star  in  the  provindal  hemisphere^ 
to  which  she  was  condemned  pro  tern* 
pore,  would  at  all  times  have  been 
hailed  by  the  lovely  exile  as  an  espe- 
cisl  mercy>  but^  **  under  existing  dr- 
cumstances/'  (to  use  the  diplomatic 

Shrase,)  she  esteemed  it  quite  provi* 
ential,  as  nothing  now  could  be  so 
easy  and  co  natum  as  the  transfer  of 
her  attention  from  Vernon  to  her  old 
acquaintance. 

The  former  was  soon  made  sensible 
of  the  diangCy  though  at  first  more 
surprised  and  perplexed  at  it,  than 
aware  of  the  sjfstematlc  alteration  of 
Lady  Octavia's  deportment.  But  his 
obtuse  perceptions  were  soon  to  be 
sufficiently  enlightened.  A  subscrip-i 
tion  ballj  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  second  night  of  Lord  George's 
stay  at  Exeter,  was  also  to  be  honour- 
ed by  the  presence  and  patronage  of 
Lady  Octavia  Falkland  and  her  party, 
including  the  noble  sportsman  and 
his  friends— Vernon  as  a  matter  of 
course— Doctor  Hartop  as  a  matter  of 
necessity — and  as  one  of  convenience, 
a  deaf  and  purblind  old  lady,  the  re- 
lict of  a  deceased  canon,  who  made 
herself  useful  in  a  twofold  capacity 
—ostensibly  as  Lady  Octavia's  cha- 
peron, and  veritably  as  an  unwearied 
sitter-out  of  (she  could  not  be  called 
a  listener  to)  Dr  Hartop's  long  stories, 
and  an  established  member  of  his  se- 
lect whist  set  This  party  had  dined 
at  the  Rectory,  and  Lord  George's 
rank  having  of  course  entitled  him 
to  conduct  Lady  Octavia  to  the  eat- 
ing room,  and  take  his  seat  beside  her, 
it  was  equally  a  matter  of  course, 
(the  other  guests  being  also  men  of 
pretensions,  if  not  of  rank,)  that  the 
iMttom  of  the  table  and  the  deaf  old 
lady,  wbo  had  been  duly  marshalled 
out  by  the  Doctor,  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Vernon,  whose  proximity  to  the 
door,  however,  secured  him  the  office 
of  holdine  it  open  for  the  ladies  when 
they  should  pass  to  the  drawing-room. 
But  just  at  that  moment.  Lady  Oc- 
tavia, actuated  perhaps  by  some  com- 
punctious consciousness  that  her  at- 
tentions had  been  too  entirely  en- 
grossed during  dinner  by  her  neigh- 
bours at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
was  seized  by  a  fit  of  such  extraor- 
dinary cordiality  towards  the  canon's 
deaf  relict,  that  she  passed  her  fair 
arm  with  afl&ctionate  familiarity  with- 
in that  of  the  worthy  old  lady,  and 


began  whispering  something  in  the 
lappeto  of  her  cap,  which  lasted  till 
they  reached  the  stairfoot,  and  the 
dining-room  door  had  closed  behind 
them.  Lord  George  and  two  of  the 
other  gentlemen  accompanied  Dr  Har- 
top and  the  ladies  to  the  ball-room 
in  the  Doctor  and  Mrs  Busby's  car« 
riages.  The  third  walked  thither  with 
Vernon,  and  when  they  entered  Uie 
Assembly-room,  Lady  Octavia  was 
already  dancing  with  one  of  Lord 
George's  friends.  When  her  partner, 
after  the  set  was  over>  had  conducted 
her  to  a  seat,  Vernon  drew  near,  with 
the  hope  (expectation  it  would  have 
been  a  few  nights  previous)  of  en« 
gaging  her  for  the  next  quadrille.  But 
file  was  still  engrossed  by  her  part- 
ner, and  the  others  of  Lord  George's 
party,— himself  having  comfortably 
established  himself  on  the  best  half 
of  the  sofa,  of  which  she  occupied  a 
comer,  entrenched  behind  two  of  the 

gentlemen,  who  were  conversing  with 
er ;  so  that  Vernon  could  only  proffi^r 
his  request,  by  speaking  it  across  Lord 
George,  so  audibly,  as  to  make  him 
colour  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  awk- 
ward embarrassment,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  perceiving  that  his 
words  were  wasted  "  on  the  desert 
air,"  at  least  that  they  had  only  drawn 
on  him  a  grave  stare  from  Lord 
George,  and  the  eyes  of  many  sur- 
rounding loungers,  though  the  Lady 
Octavia's  were  perversely  fixed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  she  appeared 
perfectly  unconscious,  not  only  of  his 
address,  but  of  his  vicinity.  Just  then 
a  space  was  cleared  for  waltzing — the 
magic  sounds  set  twenty  pairs  of  te- 
totums  in  rotatory  motion,  and  Lord 
George,  who  "  never  danced,"  lan- 
guidly, and  with  apparent  effort,  rou« 
sed  himself  from  nis  recumbent  pos* 
turejand,to  thenosmallamazementof 
Vernon's  unsophisticated  mind,  with 
out  addressing  a  word  to  Lady  Oc- 
tavia, or  farther  ascertaining  her  con- 
sent, than  by  passing  one  arm  round 
her  slender  waist  as  she  arose  firom 
the  sofa,  whirled  her  ofi^,  seemingly 
*'  nothing  loath," into  the  giddy  circle. 
Vernon  was  suddenly  sensible  of  a 
vehement  longing  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
moonshine.  We  cannot  exactly  pro- 
nounce how  long  he  indulged  m  so- 
litary meditation ;  but  when  he  re- 
entered the  ball-room,  the  waits  was 
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over-<-an  after  fl«t  of  qiMdriUea  just 
fiaished,  and  the  dancers  were  growd- 
ing  about  the  refreshment  tables. 

Vernon  mechanically  nungled  with 
tho  throng,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  himself  very  undesignedly  post* 
ed  behind  Lady  Octavia  and  Lord 
Goorge«  who  was  sumdying  her  with 
ioe  and  sherbe^  and  finishing  some 
speech  of  <' infinite  humour/'  at  which 
her  ladyship  was  laughing  as  heartily 
as  it  was  admissible  that  lips  polite 
should  laugh.  '^  Now  really,  my 
lord  I  vott  are  too  severe/'  murmured 
those  lovely  lips  between  the  spoon* 
fuls  of  ice^'*  you  are  too  hard  u[)on 
my  pastor  fido--an  excellent  obliging 
ereature«  I  assure  you—really  quite 
dvilizedj  and  haa  been  infinitely  use^ 
ful  to  me  in  that  horrid  desert  No 
such  '  Cymon'  either,  as  you  call 
him  I  and  as  for  Iphigenia-"'  '^  The 
fair  Octavia  will  not  confess  having 
charitablv  enacted  that  character-— 
her  delight  is  to  '  do  good  by  stealthy 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame/ <- But 
seriously  though-^  this  pastoral  pet 
of  yours— this  Mister^— by  the  by, 
what  a  vastly  appropriate  name!-*' 
this  Mister  Verdant — "^"  How  can 
you  be  so  excessivelv  absurd !"  utter« 
ed  the  lady,  convuised  with  inward 
laughter  at  his  lordship's  wit—''  you 
know  his  name's  Vernon ;  /  call  him 
him  '  he  Beau  Lindor.'" 

"  Le  Beau  Lindor"  had  heard  quite 
enougb--^backing  with  such  inconsi- 
derate suddenness,  as  almost  to  upset 
sood  Mrs  Buzb^,  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  church,  in  his  brusque  retreat-^ 
be  left  the  ball-room— cleared  the 
stairs  at  a  bound — and  by  a  progress 
almost  as  rapid,  gained  Dr  Hartop's 
residence,  and  the  sanctuar]^  of  his 
own  chamber.  What  were  his  medi« 
tations  after  he  had  shut  himself  with« 
In  it,  securing  himself  by  turning  the 
key  from  possible  intrusion,  we  can* 
not  nicely  determine,  but  may  fairly 
infer  they  were  not  of  a  very  philo- 
sophic nature,  from  certain  sounds  of 
heavy  and  irregular  footsteps— por- 
tentous thumps  and  bangs,  inoica- 
ting  the  violent  derangement  of  fur* 
niture,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
drawers,  with  no  gentle  and  deliberate 
hand,  and  the  dragging  backwards 
and  forwardsof  a  portmanteau ;  which 
disturbance  was  so  audible  in  the  hall 
below,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
cauriosity  of  the  ''  liveried  loungers/' 
one  of  whom  at  last  tapped  at  the 


visitor'a  door»  with  a  eivil  requeaty  to 
know  if  Mr  Vernon  wanted  any  things 
or  had  rung  his  belU  '^Nothio^''wa« 
the  short  and  comprehensive  reply^ 
in  a  tone  which  interdicted  fartner 
intrusion ;  but  all  became  quiet  with- 
in the  chamber,  and  by  the  time  the 
footman  had  rejoined  nis  fellowa  of 
the  buttery^  its  solitary  occupant  was 
seated  in  perfect  stillness— a  packed 
portmanteau  on  the  fioor  beslae  him 
— his  elbows  propped  on  the  table  be- 
fore which  he  8at«  and  his  face  con- 
cealed by  his  two  hands«  upon  the 
outspread  palms  of  whicA  rented  hi« 
hot  and  throbbing  temple  *'  Mil- 
licent!  Millicentr  were  th«  first 
sounds  that,  after  a  spell  of  profound 
silence,  struggled  through  his  scarcely 
undosed  lips  and  hau--shat  teeth« 
But  it  seemed  as  if  his  own  utterance 
of  that  gentle  name  stung  him  to 
agony;  tor,  starting  back  Arom  the 
table,  he  flung  out  his  arm  across  it 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  dash  otT 
two  or  three  books  that  had  been  piled 
together,  and  now  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  noisy  fall,  which  aoparentlr 
aggravated  Vernon's  irritable  moog, 
for  he  spurned  the  volumes  with  a 
kick  that  sent  them  sprawling  in  aU 
directions,  but  left  on  the  spot  when 
they  had  fallen,  a  letter,  which^  in  the 

general  dispersion,  escaped  from  its 
iding  place  within  one  of  th^r  co- 
vers. That  letter  caught  Vernon's 
eye«  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fixed, 
BtiU,  motionless^  almost  unbreathing 
as  a  statue,  cazing  on  that  small  white 
square  of  folded  paper,  as  if  a  serpent 
lay  coiled  before  nim.  And  tnere 
was  cause— full  cause  and  weighty— 
for  that  shrinking,  yet  fascinated  mek 
That  letter  was  nom  Sea  Vale— from 
Millicent  Five  days  before,  it  had 
been  placed  in  Vernon's  hand,  and 
the  seal  was  yet  unbroken  I  It  had 
been  brought  to  his  chamber  door, 
just  as  he  had  caught  up  his  hat  and 
gloves,  to  attend  Lady  Octavia^  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall,  on  a 
pio-nic  excursion  to  some  picturesaue 
spot,  in  the  vicinitv  of  Exeter.  He 
held  the  letter  for  naif  a  minute— his 
hand  was  on  the  seal,  and  yet  he  felt 
at  that  moment  that  he  would  rather 
defer  the  perusal  of  its  contents.  An 
impatient  summons  came  from  a  sil- 
very voice  below'-«Vernon  started — 
fave  one  look  to  tbe  direction— one 
iss  to  the  well-known  characters, 
and  slipt  the  unopened  letter  withia 
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the  corera  of  a  book  that  lay  on  the 
table,  to  be  flown  to>  to  be  read  in 
andisturbed  quietness,  the  moment 
of  his  retora.  Five  days  ago  that 
letter  had  been  so  depouted.  There 
it  had  remained  till  the  present  mo- 
ment, untouched,  unread,  unremem* 
bered !  and  Vernon,  how  had  he  pass^ 
ed  that  interval }  What  were  his 
feelings,  when  suddenly  before  him 
lay  that  mute  accuser  ?— "  Madman 
thst  I  have  been  1"  he  groaned  aloud, 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  his  tears  fell 
fast  on  the  unnerved  fingers,  that 
could  with  difficulty  break  open  the 
seal,  which  had  been  too  lon^  invio* 
late.  Millicent's  letter,  which  en 
dosed  another,  ran  thus  :— 

**  Mr  DBAa  HoRACi, 
'^  Youdesired  roe  to  open  anv  letters 
which  might  arrive  for  you  while  you 
were  absent.  I  have  done  so  by  the 
enclosed,  which  I  forward  to  you  im« 
mediately  ;  for,  as  you  will  see,  it  is 
one  that  concerns  you  nearly— that 
calls  you  to  take  possession  of  the  long* 
promised  living,  I  thank  God,  my  dear 
Horace,  that  I  nave  lived  to  oongratu* 
late  you  on  this  event;  and  I  pray 
God  to  make  it  blessed  to  you ;  and  to 
bless  you  in  your  faithful  service  here, 
and  in  the  reward  of  it  hereafter.  But 
this  is  not  my  only  reason  for  pressing 
your  return^your  immediate  return 
to  Sea  Vale,  even— (was  I  ever  before 
io  selfishly  exacting,  Horace  ?)-*even 
should  inclination,  or  any  cause  short 
of  necessity,  detain  youat£xeter.  You 
will  soon  again  be  at  liberty  to  return 
thither,  or  to  seek  the  society  of  your 
other  friends,  wherever  the^  may  be. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  them^-^ 
for  all — ^but  not  for  me,  dear  Horace. 
Therefore,  for  your  own  sake  more  than 
mine,  come,— come  soon— come  very 
soon,  or  (for  I  know  the  kindliness  of 
your  nature)  you  will  afterwards  re- 
proach yourself  with  a  bitterness,  the 
Bting  of  which  I  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  extract,  nor  to  soothe  the  only  pain  I 
shall  ever  have  caused  you,  Horace.  I 
am  not  so  well — ^not  nearly  so  well— as 
when  you  left  me;  I  cannot  leave  my 
bed  now,  or  sit  up  in  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  even  the 
writing  these  few  lines  exhausts  me ; 
80  you  see  you  muet  come  soon^vexj 
very  soon,  if— But  I  need  not  urge  it 
— I  know  you  will  be  with  me  direct- 
ly— almost,  and  that  I  shall  have  time 
and  strength  left  to  thank  tad  bless 


yott-i-and  comfprt  you,  dear  Horace  ; 
and  that  we  shall  yet  talk  together—* 
prav  together— Oh,  yesi  and  that  I 
shall  receive  from  your  hands,  the 
pledgee  of  our  immortal  hope— of  our 
oertam  reunion.  M.  A." 

An  abler,  a  far  abler  narrator  than 
I  am,  might  well  shrink  from  attempU 
ing  to  describe  Vernon's  feelings  u  ha 
read  this  letter,  or  their  first  frantie 
ebullition  after  he  had  perused  it.  For 
some  moments  all  within  him  was 
anarchy  and  distraction.  Agonies  of 
remorse  and  terror,  and  images  of 
death,  crowded  upon  each  other  in 
hmrryiog  confusion,  like  the  phantaa« 
msgoria  of  a  frightful  dream-^nd  his 
ears  rang  with  an  imsginary  cry,  *'  Too 
late  I  too  late !"  that  withered  and  be-, 
numbed  his  powers  of  action,  while  a 
contrary  impulse  impelled  them  to 
promptest  exertion.  The  latter  sooq 
obtained  the  msstery,.  however,  and 
another  glance  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
—that  date  now  six  days  old  I^-^acted 
elecuically  on  the  mental  chaos.  In 
a  moment  its  jarring  elements  were 
reduced  to  comparative  order,  concen- 
trated in  one  overruling  purpose.  It 
was  but  an  hour  past  mi^ight.  Four 
hours  rapid  posting  would  take  him  to 
Sea  Vale.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  was  whirling  on  his  road  thither, 
as  fast  as  fresh  horses  could  tear  ever 
the  ground,  urged  on  bv  the  relentlet a 
lash  of  a  well-bribed  driver ;  and  in 
spite  of  various  detentions  at  the  se- 
veral stages,  while  tired  post-boys  were 
roused  from  their  heav^  slumbers,  and 
galled  cattle  dragged  from  their  short 
rest— (Oh  I  how  interminable  seemed 
every  moment's  delay !)— 4n  spite  of 
these  and  other  trifiing  hinderapces, 
he  reached  the  hill- top  that  overlook- 
ed Sea  Vale  before  the  stars  began  to 
^^  pale  their  inefiectual  fires"  in  the 
uncertain  dawn  of  a  dull,  cheerless 
October  m(Nrning.  The  village  below 
was  distioguishable  only  as  a  black 
shapeless  mass,  lying  in  the  deep  sha^ 
dows  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Only 
one  twinkling  light  gleamed  at  its  en* 
trance,  from  the  lamp-post  of  the  sin- 
gle inn ;  yet  Vernon  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  darkness,  on — on— to- 
wards the  more  distant  dwellings,  tUl 
he  fancied  he  could  descry  the  well- 
known  gable— the  tall  round  chim- 
ney—the two  shadowiog  elms— among 
the  confused  and  indefinite  outline  ol 
trees  and  buildingp. 
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It  was  but  imaginatioii^the  rapid 
portraiture  of  memory ;  but  his  heart 
beat  quicker  at  the  fancied  sight,  and 
leaping  from  the  carriage,  he  left  it  to 
pursue  its  more  leisurely  way  towards 
the  inn-yard,  and  rushing  down  the 
remainder  of  the  declivity,  sprung  over 
a  stile  into  a  meadow-path,  which 
would  take  him,by  a  shortcut  through 
a  field  or  two,  into  the  green  lane,  the 
back  way  to  the  Cottage.  That  waj 
was  so  familiar  to  him,  that,  to  his 
eye,  every  object  was  as  recognizable 
by  that  dim  light— that "  darkness  yi- 
sible"— as  it  would  have  been  at  noon« 
day ;  and  what  emotions — what  re* 
collections— pressed  upon  him,  as  he 
leapt  the  last  gate  into  the  bowery 
lane — as  he  trode  once  more  its  soft 
greensward,  now  thickly  strewn  with 
a  rustling  carpet  of  autumnal  leaves — 
as  he  passed  the  grey  spectral-looking 
stems  of  the  two  old  thorns  at  the 
comer  of  the  garden  hedge !  And  as 
he  pursued  his  way  along  that  me« 
roorable  path,  every  and  each  one 
of  those  inanimate  uncertain  shapes 
stood  out  with  ghastly  distinctness 
to  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  gazed  on 
them  with  such  intensity  of  vision, 
as  if  he  could  have  read,  in  the  as- 
pect  of  those  senseless  things,  some 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  that  dread 
certainty,  which,  nevertheless,  as  the 
decisive  moment  drew  near,  he  shrank 
from  ascertaining.  As  the  Cottage 
really  became  visible,  and  a  patch  of 
its  white  walls  now  and  then  discern* 
ible  through  the  leafless  fence,  a  cold 
shuddering  ran  through  his  whole 
frame,  and  he  stopt  abruptly,  as  if  an 
unseen  hand  had  checked  his  progress. 
Ail  was  darkness  on  that  side  the  Cot- 
tage. No  light  from  within  streamed 
through  either  of  the  small  lattices^ 
but  only  Nora's  sleeping  room  lay 
that  way.  Millicent's— the  sick  cham- 
ber, opened  to  the  front.  Was  it  still 
only  the  chamber  of  sickness  ?  Alas ! 
that  miserable  hope !  But  it  was  the 
more  dreadful  doubt  that  still  delayed 
Vernon's  onward  steps— that  seemed 
to  stagnate  the  very  current  of  his 
blood,  so  deadly  was  the  weight  and 
sickness  that  hung  about  his  heart. 
A  minute  more — he  had  only  to  turn 
the  corner  of  that  small  dwelling— to 
cast  up  one  look  at  the  well-known 
window,  and  suspense  would  termi- 
nate ;  fbr  surely,  he  said  within  him- 
self, a  light  would  beam  from  that 
chamber  if  life  were  there  — ^*  if 
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life!"-*and  then  the  unhappy  man 
shudderingly  repeated  —  '^  Six  days! 
— six  days!  and  she  was  dying  I"  Bal 
the  agony  of  that  remembrance  nenred 
him  to  desperate  resolve,  and  rush- 
ing  forward,  in  another  moment  be 
stood  facing  the  chamber  window. 
There  ioa«  light  within ! — "  then  UfeS" 
was  the  rapid  overpowering  oondu- 
sion,  and  suddenly  all  strength  for- 
sook him— the  young  and  yigorous 
frame  felt  feeble  as  infancy,  ancl  tears 
—quiet  tears,  rolled  fast  down  his 
agitated  face,  as,  leaning  for  support 
against  one  of  the  old  elm-trees,  he 
continued  to  gaze  earnestly,  with  feel- 
inn  of  unutterable  gratitude,  on  that 
pale  star  of  comfort.  The  light  was 
very  pale  and  feeble,  (true  emblem, 
alas !  of  his  most  sanguine  hope,)  for 
that  of  the  grey  dawn  began  to  con- 
tend with  the  waning  watch  light,  and 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  near  exter- 
nal objects.  A  muslin  blind  was  drawn 
within  the  lattice;  but  through  its 
thin  texture,  Vernon  could  discern  the 
white  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber  a  high  brack- 
et, on  which  stood  the  night-lamp,  be- 
fore a  large  china  vase  which  Millioent 
had  always  been  wont  to  keep  reple- 
nished with  flowers  or  evergreens. 

To  what  trifles  (as  drowning  crea- 
tures cling  to  straws)  will  the  miser- 
able, the  almost  hopeless,  cling  for 
consolation  I  Vernon  s  heart  beat  more 
equally — ^his  breath  came  freer — at 
sight  of  that  insi^iflcant  object,  for  the 
vase  was  filled  with  verdure.  Were  the 
boughs  fresh  or  withered  ?  He  drove 
away  tlie  officious  suggestion,  for  his 
soul  yearned  for  the  faintest  shadow 
of  comfort  If  not  her  hand,  Nora's 
had  filled  the  vase.  The  dear  one 
herself,  therefore,  must  still  be  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure  from  objects  which 
would  cease  to  interest  the  dyins. 
Was  it  yet  possible?  But  though 
Hope's  passing  whisper  was  eagerly 
caught  at,  Vernon  dared  not  if«?etf 
upon  its  soothins  sweetness.  He  dared 
not  anticipate — ne  dared  not  think — 
and  now  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  exchange  that  terrible  stillness 
which  vet  pervaded  all  things — that 
bodily  inaction  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, for  the  universal  stir  of  hu- 
man life^and  some  occasion  thatshould 
call  upon  him  for  violent  corporeal 
exertion.  Any  thing,  every  thing 
would  have  been  welcome,  which 
might  jiave  afibrded  scope  for  the  ner« 
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▼ous  resdenneo  that  now  asiteted  his 
whole  frame  to  expend  itsdf,  or  have 
gained  the  slightest  relief— the  most 
transient  diversion  of  thought— for  the 
mental  fever^  which  increased  with 
every  lingering  moment  of  suspense. 
But  as  yet,  except  the  expiring  gleam 
of  that  pde  watchlight,  no  sign  or 
sound  of  life  was  seen  or  heard  with- 
in the  Cottage ;  and  without,  so  pro* 
found  and  deathlike  was  the  hush  of 
nature,  that  Vernon  could  have  fan- 
cied its  mighty  pulses  had  stood  still, 
or  heat  only  in  his  own  throbbing 
arteries. 

The  gloomy  daybreak  advanced  so 
tardily,  that  none  but  quite  near  ob- 
jects were  yet  visible,  through  the  sea 
of  white  unwholesome  vapour  that 
now  seemed  melting  into  drizzling 
rain— now  condensing  itself  into  a 
■olid  wall  around  the  Cottage,  and  a 
few  yards  of  its  small  territory.  The 
dtiik  moisture  clung  like  transparent 
glue  to  the  bare  leafless  branches  of 
the  deciduous  trees,  and  collecting  in- 
to large  globules  at  their  extremities, 
on  the  heavy  drooping  heads  of  the 
dark  evergreens,  and  along  the  Cottage 
eaves,  dropt  to  the  ground  with  sullen 
plashes,  dismally  breaking  at  inter- 
T&U  the  otherwise  universal  silence. 

Vernon  still  watched  the  casement 
of  that  little  chamber,  within  whose 
walls  his  all  of  earthly  interest— his 
liopes— his  fears — his  very  being,  hung 
suspended  upon  adread  uncertainty — a 
flitting  life— a  fluttering  breath,  per- 
liaps  at  that  very  moment  passing  away 
for  ever.  All  hitherto  had  remained 
quietin  the  chamber.  Suddenly  a  figure 
passed  slowly  across,  between  the  cur- 
tained window  and  the  bed's  foot — a 
tall  dark  figure,  that  could  be  only 
Nora's  It  was  stationary  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  lamp,  which,  as  day 
advanced,  had  condensed  its  pale  rays 
intoasmdl  red  globeof  flame,  and  that 
dying  spark  was  gone,  when  the  tall 
form  moved  away  from  the  spot  where 
it  had  been,  and  advanced  towards  the 
window,  which  was  partially  unclosed, 
and  a  vrrinkled  hand  and  arm  put 
forth  from  beneath  the  still  drawn 
blind  to  secure  the  lattice.  *'  And  the 
morning  air  so  cold  and  damp  to 
breathe  on  that  dear  sufferer !  Could 
Nora  be  so  incautious  }*'  And  Ver- 
non advanced  his  hand  unconsciously, 
as  if  to  close  the  casement.  But  he 
was  unnoticed  from  thence,  and  the 
female  form  receded. 


"  Now  then,"  thought  Vernon, 
''  now,  in  a  minute  I  shall  know  my 
fate,"— and  passing  stealthily  thiouRb 
the  little  gate  (for  be  did  not  wish  his 
footsteps  to  be  neard  in  the  sick-cham- 
ber,) he  advanced  close  to  the  house, 
of  which  the  front  door  was  still  faat, 
and  the  lower  shutters  unopened. 
Awhile  he  stood  beneath  the  porch, 
listening;  for  the  approach  of  some  one 
from  within,  to  whom  he  nught  make 
cautious  application  for  admittance; 
but  soon,  impatientof  fruitless  waiting, 
he  moved  away  to  steal  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cottage  and  seek  admittance 
at  the  back  entrance.  Aa  he  stept 
guardedly  from  the  porch,  his  eyes 
glanced  on  a  large  white  rose-tree  that 

§rew  beside  it,  and,  struck  with  sud- 
en  recollection,  he  stopped  to  look 
sorrowfully  on  the  well-known  shrub. 
There  were  yet  a  few  yellow  leaves 
upon  the  straggling  branches,  and 
many  ripening  berries,  indicating  the 
past  ^rofuseness  of  its  summer  bloom. 
But  from  the  stem  on  which  Vernon's 
eyes  were  riveted  with  painfid  inte- 
rest, the  flower-sprig  he  looked  for 
had  been  recently  cut  off.  <'  The  last 
rose  of  summer,'  had  not  been  left  to 
wither  on  its  stalk,  though  the  hand 
was  far  away  that  should  have  stuck 
the  late  blossom  in  Millicent's  bosom. 
Just  as  Vernon  turned  the  comer  of 
the  building,  he  heard  the  withdrawing 
of  a  bolt  from  the  kitchen  door,  and  as 
it  slowly  opened,  he  was  moving  for- 
ward with  nervous  precipitation,  when 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  startled  him  for 
a  moment  from  his  purpose,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  himself  and 
accost  her,  the  young  girl  carrying  a 
milking  stool  and  pail  was  alreaay  ludf 
way  down  the  carden  walk  in  her  way 
to  the  field  and  cow-shed.  A  word— 
the  slightest  sound  would  have  reached 
and  r^led  her,  but  Vernon  shudder- 
ed, and  was  silent.  Again— as  the  de- 
cisive moment  drew  near,  he  shrunk 
from  certainty — especially  from  a 
stranger's  lips.  He  would  seek  Nora- 
he  would  learn  his  fate  from  her.  So, 
suffering  the  young  girl  to  pass  on  out 
of  sight,  he  gently  pushed  open  the 
door  which  she  had  left  ajar,  and  stole 
noiselessly  into  the  kitchen.  Its  com- 
fortless disordered  state  sadly  contrast- 
ed the  beautiful  neatness  and  arrange- 
ment,  which  had  been  wont  in  happier 
days  to  distinguish  poor  Nora's  peco- 
liar  territory.  The  hearth  was  heaped 
with  ashes  of  long  accumulation,  and 
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the  eniben  of  a  (Ire  that  had  evidently 
burnt  nil  night  still  emitted  a  feeble 
warmth,  and  dull  red  light  frofm  the 
lower  bars  of  the  grate,  to  which  they 
had  sunk  far  beneath  the  trivet  ana 
large  black  kettle,  from  which  issued 
no  cheerful  morning  sound  of  bub- 
bling water.  Unwashed  tea  things, 
with  fragments  of  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  an  end  of  tallow  candle 
turned  down  into  the  pool  of  grease 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  deep 
tin  candlestick,  were  huddled  together 
on  the  slopped  and  soiled  little  round 
table,  that  it  had  been  Nora's  pride  to 
keep  bright  and  polished  as  a  looking- 
glass.  Scattered  plates  and  cups,  a 
waiter,  with  cut  and  squeezed  lemon, 
and  other  evidences  of  late  attendance 
on  a  sick  room,  were  all  noted  by  Ver- 
non with  deepest  interest ;  and  if  the 
survey  relieved  him  of  his  worst  fears, 
he  sighed  heavily  at  thoughts  of  the 
best  he  had  to  anticipate.  A  glass 
half  filled  with  lemonade  stood  on  a 
salver  on  the  dresser;  he  raised,  and 
put  it  to  his  lips,  f  for  perhaps  here  had 
recently  touched  its  brim,)  and  as  he 
did  so,  called  to  mind  her  affecting  de- 
sire to  receive  from  his  hand  another 
cup,  which  now  he  might  be  so  soon 
called  on  to  present  to  her.  '*  If  it 
muit  be — strengthen  me  for  the  task, 
oh  God !"  was  uie  inward  ejaculation 
of  a  heart  that  could  yet  scarcely  bring 
itself  to  add,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Still  Nora  appeared  not,  and  rea- 
sonably concludmg  that,  leaving  the 
voung  char- woman  to  attend  to  house- 
hold concerns,  she  had  kept  her  station 
in  the  rick  chamber,  he  stole  from  the 
kitchen  along  the  matted  passage  to. 
wards  the  staircase — but  the  door  of 
the  little  parlour  being  open  he  me« 
chanically  stopped  at  it.  The  shutters 
had  been  removed  since  he  looked  at 
the  windows  fh>m  without,  and  now 
the  formal  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture— the  ooH,  dreary,  uninhabited 
look  of  the  once  cheerful  little  sitting 
room,  struck  him  forcibly,  with  a  more 
painful  sense  of  change,  than  even  the 
unwonted  disorder  of  poor  Nora's 
kitchen.  As  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
in  mournful  contemplation,  a  shrill 
sound,  (one  of  discoidant  loudness  to 
ilia  morbidly  sensitive  ear)  broke  the 
deep  silence.  It  was  the  awaking  note 
of  Mfllicent's  canary  bird,  whose  cage 
hung  near  the  window— and  as  the 
little  creature  began  to  plume  itself  on 
^e  perch,  and  pour  out  a  more  bus* 


tained  matin  in  its  innoceiit  jor,  Ver- 
non looked  reproaehfully  at  wm  m- 
conscious  favourite.  But  his  atteatioQ 
was  Soon  dhrected  to  other  objeela-- 
(all  to  him  how  eloquent !)  and  at  last 
it  rested  on  a  vacant  spot  on  the  wdl 
opposite.  He  started  at  pereaving 
that  Colonel  Aboyne's  fHctore,  whi^ 
used  to  hang  there,  had  been  lemwed, 
but  only  as  it  seemed  to  a  table  ia  the 
middle  of  the  room,  on  whkli  lay  a 
fhimed  picture  toeether  wi^  a  wnite 
paper  parcel,  whioi  was  placed  upon 
Its  glased  surface.  Vernon  felt  as  if 
the  whole  current  of  his  blood  ruriied 
suddenly  to  the  heart  and  brain.  A 
moment  he  stood  gasing  as  if  wpdU 
bound— then,  with  one  deapente  im- 
pulse sprang  forward,  caught  up  the 
parcel--a8certained  that  the  portiait 
beneath  was  indeed  his  friend's — ^hts 
promised  legacy  1  and  tore  open  the 
paper,  which  was  superscribed  in  faint 
and  uneven  characters,  "  For  my  dear 
Horace."  Franticly  he  tore  it  open- 
but  ime  glance  at  its  contents,  and  his 
fingers  relaxed  their  hold — ^his  agfat 
became  dizzy,  and  he  reeled  back  ftr 
support  against  the  wall.  Whatbalefol 
aspect  had  paraljrzed  him  thus  ?  Tliat 
only  of  a  withered  rose,  and  a  long 
lock  of  glossy  raven  hair. 

In  some  minds— (happily  oonatitn- 
ted  are  those  !^ — how  indigenous-^ 
how  indestructible — how  elastic  ia 
hope!  After  a  while  it  faintly  revived 
in  Vernon's  bosom,  from  the  seeming 
annihilation  that  succeeded  that  sod« 
den  shock.  But  feeble  indeed  was 
the  reviving  struggle— an  expiring  ef- 
fort !  a  last  stand  against  despair. 
il/mo9^  the  worst  was  known.  ButatiU 
a  possibility  remained,  the  thought  of 
which  perhaps  helped  to  nerve  Ver« 
non's  resolve  to  know  aii  immediately. 
Without  farther  pause  or  deliberation, 
but  still  with  noiseless  footsteps,  he 
ran  up  the  short  flight  of  stairs  that 
led  to  Millicent's  sleeping  mom— 
and,  with  cautious  tread,  and  hdd-ia 
breath,  stole  to  the  half-open  door. 
All  within  was  profound  stillness— 
and  he  stopped  on  the  threshold  to 
listen,  and  to  send  forward  one  fearful 
glance.  The  white  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  dose  drawn  on  the  side  towards 
him,  as  he  stood  still  half  behind  the 
door — ^but  he  fancied— surely  it  was 
noe  fancy— that  there  wts  a  stir  of  life 
•^of  breath — a  gentle  and  scarce  pei^ 
eeptible  rustling — as  if  some  me 
moved.  His  heart  beat  quicker,  aa  lie 
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adTanced  ft  step  onward,  mod  dien  hb* 
held  Non  seated  in  a  higfa*backed 
chair  at  the  ftrther  corner  of  the  hed'a 
ibot,  towards  which  her  foce  was 
tamed,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pillows,  with  that  solemn 
and  profound  interest,  with  which  we 
watcti  the  slumhers  of  those  who  are 
•*  sick  CTen  onto  death."  But  apparent- 
ly, she  hod  only  desisted  ibr  a  momenl 
Iran  an  employnient,  the  nature  of 
which,  Vernon  s  first  glance  eagerly 
detected.  Her  fingers  still  held  tlie 
strings  of  one  of  Millicent's  phdn 
morning  caps— (he  knew  H  well)  the 
hroad  hems  of  which  she  had  heen  mn* 
ning  and  crimping  with  accurate  neat- 
ness,  and  across  her  knees  and  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  hy  a  long  white  dressing* 
gown.  Was  there  not  eridenoe  of 
UfB  in  those  prorident  preparations? 
He  hegan  to  fear — Oh  hissed  fear ! 
—that  he  might  disturb  the  dear  one's 
shimben,  should  his  unexpected  ap« 
pearance  too  suddenly  startle  her  faitti- 
nd  nurse — whose  strongly  marked 
countenance,  told  a  fearftii  tale  to  Ve^> 
non,  of  all  she  had  lately  undergone. 
But  just  as  he  was  shrinking  back  from 
the  chamber,  her  eyes  slowly  return* 
ing  from  this  mournful  contemplatien 
toiler  suspended  task,  caught  si^t  of 


his  receding  figure— «nd  itraiwely 
was  she  afiScted  by  the  apparition. 
No  word— -no  exdamation  or  aound 
escaped  her  lipa ;— nor  did  she  mova 
from  her  chair— 4ior  otherwise  testify 
her  consciousness  of  his  unexpected 
presence,  than  by  drawing  up  her  tali 
gaunt  figure,  as  she  tat  erect  and 
rigid,  to  its  utmost  dimensions,  and  fix* 
ing  on  him  her  large  dilating  eyeS| 
with  a  ghastly  undefinableness  of  ex- 
pression, which  chilled  his  very  heart's 
blood,  though  he  had  no  power  to 
witlMlraw  his  own  from  the  unnatural 
fascination-^nd  when,  after  a  few 
seoonds  of  that  wordless  communion^ 
^  arose  riowly,  and  standing  still 
and  upright  on  the  same  spot,  with* 
out  one  feature  relaxing  firom  its  stonj 
fixedness,  beckoned  him  forward  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  she  pointed  to  the  bed's 
head,  he  obeyed  medianically — almost 
unconsciously — till  he  felt  the  gra^ 
of  that  cold  bony  hand,  and  following 
with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  her  pmnt- 
ing  finger,  beheld^all  that  was  still 
mortal  of  Millicent  Aboyne.  The  irn* 
mortal  spirit  had  ascended  to  Him» 
■'  with  whom  is  no  Tariablenesay 
neither  shadow  of  taming." 

A. 


THB  DUKE  BS  ItOtlOO  AKD  CO. 


TiHB  was  when  fashion,  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  required  every 
British  subject,  upon  pain  of  being 
black-balled  as  a  Jacobin  and  Atheist, 
to  believe  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  cow* 
ard,  a  madman,  and  pretty  nearly  an 
idiot,  raised,  solely  hy  some  unac* 
countable  revolution  of  the  blind 
goddess's  wheel,  tVom  the  rank  of  a 
Corsican  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery  to 
that  of  Emperor  of  France,  and  de 
facto  Autocrate  of  Europe— England 
onlv  excepted.  How  fkr  this  ulmi- 
Table  appreciation  of  a  mighty  ruler 
and  fiorroidable  conqueror  may  have 
been  iffireeable  to  the  thousand  and  one 
ffenerals  whom  he  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind— whether  they  were 
mortified  at  discovering  how  little  ta- 
lent and  valour  had  been  requisite  (br 


their  overthrow,  or  consoled  by  being 
thus  provided  with  a  ecape>gMt  in 
the  shape  of  the  false  housewife  Foiw 
tune — it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  en^ 
quire.  But  if  the  more  or  less  of  die* 
grace  attached  to  defeat  affect  not  us, 
Uie  brightness  of  our  warriors'  laurels 
concerns  us  nearly ;  and  we  learn,  from 
the  Spanish  epic  poet,  Ercilla,  that 
the  glory  of  the  victor  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  vanquished.* 
We  could  wish  that  those  worthy  per- 
sons who  betrayed  the  extravagance  of 
their  terror,  by  theff  virulent  denials 
of  the  abilities  they  dreaded,  had  stu- 
died ErciUa's  apliorisro,  or  shall  we 
say,trui8m  ?  They  would  then  perhaps 
not  have  paid  so  bad  a  ooronlinient  to 
our  own  great  Captain,  and  the  gal- 
lant host  with  which  he  successively 


*  Pnes  no  es  el  VeDcedor  mas  esdmado  . 
Be  aquallo  en  que  Yenddo  cs  repatadob 
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foiled  every  celebrated  French  Mar- 
Bhsl,  even  '*  ten/ant  gatidela  Vietoire," 
Massena,  and  finally  defeated  their  re« 
doubted  master  himself,  as  to  esteem 
sU  those  antagonists  absolutely  con- 
temptible. These,  however,  were  the 
absurdities  of  bygone  days.  With  our 
terrors,  our  virulence  subsided ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  with  every 
discomfiture  of  the  French  armies,  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  French  gene- 
rals and  their  Emperor  rose  in  the  opi- 
nion  of  our  countrymen.  If  the  de- 
tractors of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  are 
not  much  better  satisfied  than  his  ad- 
mirers with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fair  es- 
timate of  hb  prodigious  genius,  and 
recklessly  jnsatiateaniibition,  theindig- 
nation  of  the  former  party  is  wonder- 
folly  softened  from  what  it  would 
have  been  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is 
the  wrath  of  the  Bonapartists  that 
blazes  fearfully  against  the  impartial 
biographer. 

No  Ubel  is  so  galling  as  the  trutlL 
It  is  therefore  only  natural,  that  those 
who  disregarded,  or  perhaps  lauffhed 
at,  the  silly  abuse  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  should  now  be  aroused  to  li- 
terary battle.  That  Louis  Bonaparte^ 
bitterly  as  he  is  reproached  with  fra- 
ternsl  ingratitude  oy  Savary,  should 
break  a  lance  in  the  cause  of  his  dead 
brother,  is  more  than  natural, — it  is 
very  amiable,  considering  the  various 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  given  by  that 
imperial  and  imperious  brother  to  the 
Ex- King  of  Holland ;  and  we  would 
willingly  leave 'his  ci-devant  Majes- 
ty's somewhat  insignificant  pamphlet 
unmolested.  Even  the  artful  misre- 
presentations of  the  abler  and  less  ho- 
nest Duke  of  Rovigo,  we  feel  no  pre- 
disposition to  criticize.  We  expected  to 
find  the  said  Duke's  book  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  master ;  and  his  exculpatory 
exertions,  if  inspired  by  gratitude,  are 
so  far  commendable.  That  it  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  vindication  of 
Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  aid-de-camp, 
and  minister  of  police, — ^lion's  jackal 
as,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  de- 
nials, he  shews  himself — ^was  a  thing 
of  course;  and  if  his  statements  and 
arguments  have  sometimes  disturbed 
our  critical  gravity  with  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  and  sometimes  lulled  us  to 
repose,  we  are  bound  rather  to  thank 
than  to  censure  him,  for  the  equally 
salutary  cachinnatory  convulsion  and 
restorative  slumber.  Moreover,  the 
greater  number  of  the  points  he  en- 


deavours to  establish  possess  Uttle  in« 
terest,  save  as  matters  of  curiosity.  If 
Savary  would  make  Talleyrand  res- 
{lonsible  for  even  those  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, his  opposition  to  which  he  was 
generally  believed  to  have  j^rovcd  by 
his  resignation  of  oflSce,  it  is  nothing 
to  us,  whatever  we  may  think  of  an 
ambition,  so  disinterestedly  unprinci- 
pled— the  very  beau  ideal  of  ambitioa 
— as  is  thereby  ascribed  to  the  Prince 
of  Benevento.  It  is  altogether  the  afl^ 
of  the  ex-statesman  and  ex-police- 
man, and  we  could  be  well  content  to 
let  them  settle  it  at  their  leisure.  Aa 
little  should  we  concern  ourselves  to 
ascertain  whether  Fouche  were,  aa 
the  world  has  hitherto  esteemed  him^ 
a  clever  rogue,  or  no  more  than  a  kna*- 
vish  simpleton, — the  dupe  of  evory 
mortal  who  had  any  interest  in  outwit- 
ting him.  Neither  are  we  called  upon 
to  try  the  cause  at  issue  between  Sava- 
ry and  Mademoiselle  Ducrest,  whether 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  united 
by  a  religious  ceremonv,  or  only  by 
the  Revolutionary  civil  form.  Our  opi- 
nion, we  may  nevertheless  observe, 
inclines  to  the  lady's  side,  both  becaause 
the  Pope  could  not,  without  a  total 
abandonment  of  self-respect,  omit  to 
desire,  as  she  states  him  to  have  done, 
that  the  woman  whom  he,  as  head  oi 
the  Catholic  church,  was  about  to 
crown  Empress,  should  be  a  wife  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  that  church, 
and  because  the  refusal  of  the  Cardi- 
nals to  assist  at  Napoleon's  second 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  so  an- 
grily recorded  by  Savary  himself, 
shews  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 
church  concerning  the  sanctity  and 
regularity  of  his  first  marriage  to  Jo- 
sephine. Of  a  similarly  amusing  and 
hiurmless  character  are  Uie  minister  of 
police's  attempts  to  demonstrate,  from 
the  Emperor's  dislike  to  seeing  Jose- 
phine's tears,  that  his  fond  attachment 
to  her  rendered  their  divorce  a  heroic 
sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings,  as  much 
as  of  hers,  to  the  public  interest  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  not  following  the  course  we 
began  by  reprobating. ,  We  do  not  con- 
sider Bonapsrte  as  a  monster  destitute 
of  all  human  affections  and  sympathy. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very 
disagreeable,  very  painful  to  him,  to 
tell  tne  wedded  partner  of  his  fortunes, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for 
fifteen  years,  that  she  was  to  be  hia 
wife  no  longer.    We  have  no  doubt 
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that  he  was  grieved  by  her  anguish, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  could  he  have 
obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  with- 
out pajing  the  price.  But  this  does 
not  quite  amount  to  our  vulgar  £ng« 
lish  notion  of  nuptial  love ;  and  we 
besides  entertain  as  little  doubt  that  he 
very  decidedljr  preferred  a  young  and 
blooming  virgin  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Austria,  to  the  somewhat  elderly, 
and  not  altogether  spotless.  Dowager 
Beauharnois.  Savary's  own  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Emperor's  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  his  princess-bride  agrees 
better  with  what  he  had  previously 
told  us  respecting  Napoleon  s  infideli- 
ties, of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  sen-* 
ses,  to  Josephine,  than  with  the  sub- 
sequent fancy-piece  of  imperio-con- 
jugal  affliction  at  the  divorce  he  was 
pleued  to  think  inevitable. 

As  we  have  said,  none  of  these  co- 
mical things  would  have  tempted  us 
to  lay  down  the  thick  but  diverting 
volumes  that  contain  them,  and  take 
up  the  pen  for  their  refutation.  We 
should,  perhaps,  equally  have  suffered 
another  misrepresentation,  although 
of  a  more  serious  description,  to  re- 
main uncorrected.  But  having,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  forthwith  ex- 
plain, thought  proper  to  notice  the  fa- 
vourite aide-de-camp's  lucubrations, 
so  base  a  perversion  of  truth  to  the 
purposes  of  falsehood  must  not  escape 
our  attention.  Everybody  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  knows  that  the  negotia- 
tion which  Mr  Fox,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  carried  on 
with  France,  originated  in  his  com- 
municating to  the  French  Grovernment 
a  proposal  made  to  him  for  the  assas- 
sination of  the  French  Emperor.  Now 
the  Duke  of  Rovigo  mentions  this 
communication,  as  if  it  referred  to  a 

Sropdsal  made  to  Mr  Pitt,  with  which 
ir  Fox  had  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted ;  and  omits  it  altogether  in 
his  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiation  in  1806.  It  would  be  an 
insult  alike  -  to  the  character  of  the 
British  nation  and  to  the  memory  of 
William  Pitt,  further  to  answer  such 
an  insinuated  charge  of  murder.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  observe,  that  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  Mr  Fox,  when 
in  Paris,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
warmly  vindicated  his  great  rival  from 
the  First  Consul's  open  accusation  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  Infernal  Ma- 
chine, and  other  attempts  upon  his 
Vot.  XXV. 
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life  ; — a  circumstance  which  could 
hardly  be  unknown  to  the  friends  and 
fkmillars  of  Bonaparte. 

The  misrepresentation  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing,  has 
provoked  our  comments,  may  to  some 
readers  oppear  less  interesting,  because 
it  is  of  a  less  personal  kind.  To  us  it 
appears  of  far  higher  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  it  tends  to  falsify  the  stand- 
ard measure  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
to  render  moral  accountability  a  bur- 
den to  be  shaken  off  at  pleasure.  When 
Bonaparte,  the  exile  of  St  Helena, 
descnbed  himself  to  some  of  his  Col- 
lectors oi  Memorabiiia  as  an  unambi- 
tious, peaoe«loving  individual,  whom 
the  causeless  and  nefarious  attacks  of 
the  several  potentates  of  Europe  had 
compelled,  in  sheer  sdf-defence,  to 
conquer  and  appropriate  their  territo- 
ries, we  shrugged  up  our  shoulders, 
and  smiled  or  sighed,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  moment,  at  the  delu- 
sive powers  of  self-love.  Perhaps  even 
these  delusions  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
posed. But  when  we  see  repeated  and 
systematic  endeavours 

**  to  give  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;'* 
to  substantiate  the  optical  illusions  of  a 
self-deceiving  conscience— if  such  un- 
conscious illusions  they  were,  if  not 
phantasms  conjured  up  to  impose  upon 
the  credulous— we  feel  it  our  bound- 
en  duty  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
,the  fallacious  sophistry  advanced  in 
support  of  such  whimsical  contradic- 
tions of  all  received  opinions. 
'  Ko  rational  man,  who,  in  the  1  dth 
century,  taxes  a  well-educated  and  in- 
disputably most  highly- gifted  sove- 
reign— no  matter  whether  legitimate 
or  usurping — with  being  an  ambitious 
conqueror,  fond  of  war,  and  reckless 
of  human  life,  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
tend likening  such  a  sovereign  to  '*  Ma- 
cedonia's madman, or  the  Swede."  Yet 
it  is  to  accusations  such  as  might  be 
brought  against  Charles  XII.,  or  more 
properly  against  Gengis  Khan  and  Ta- 
merlane, that  the  Duke  of  Rovigo's 
defence  of  Napoleon  would  apply.  He 
gravely  states,  in  proof  of  this  most 
unsuspected  passion  for  peace,  that 
the  conqueror  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  the  yesterday's  battle-field;  descant- 
ed, amidst  the  afflicting  and  disgust- 
ing objects^  there  surrounding  him, 
upon  the  criminality  of.  those  who 
wantonly  provoked  war;  was  solici- 
tous to  see  due  care  taken  of  his 
3L 
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wounded  aaWtn,  ^^d  wegt  over  the 
loss  of  old  and  attached  friends,  whose 
lives  had  purchasied  his  victories.  Now 
what  is  all  this,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  tirade  against  the  aggres- 
sor—of w}iich  more  by  and  by — but 
to  say  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  » 
man  r  Instances  there  assuredly  have 
been,  of  human  creatures  who  delight- 
ed in  the  contemplation  of  bloodshed 
and  bodily  suffering.  So  have  there 
been  of  human  creatures  born  with 
two  heads,  or  without  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  legs  and  arms.  The  for« 
mer  must,  like  thjc  latter,  be  classed 
under  the  )iead  of  iusw  natures,  save 
and  except  where  we  can  distinctly 
trace  the  action  of  moral  causes  in 
producing  such  a  depravation  of  the 
neart  and  senses ;  an  operatiofi  com- 
monly so  easy,  that  it  were  superflu- 
ous to  dwell  upon  ^uch  causes  as  re- 
venge ;  the  desire  of  exercising  power 
combined  with  imbecility,  whether 
mental,  corporeal,  pr  casual;  the  de- 
sire of  strong  excitement  in  minds 
either  deadened  by  the  corrupt  decre* 
pitude  of  civilisation  and  its  habitual 
concomitants,  unbridled  luxury  and 
voluptuousness,  or  brutalised  by  sa- 
vage ignorance ;  with  others,  too  many 
to  enumerate.*  Bonaparte  had  been  ex- 
posed to  no  such  demoralizing,  or  more 
properly  unhumanizing,  influences,  and 
was  rather  a  magnum  opu9  than  a 
lu8ua  natura;  he,  of  course,  retaine4 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  kind.  Np 
doubt  he  sickened  at  sickening  sights; 
no  doubt,  when  he  gazed  upon  the 
slaughtered  heaps  of  his  brave  ^nd  de- 
voted troops^  he  sorrpwed  for  their  loss, 
was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
survivors,  and,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, would  have  rejoiced  could  he 
have  obtained  his  object  without  pay- 
ing the  price.  But  this  no  more  de- 
serves the  name  of  humanity,  or  the 
love  of  peace,  than  his  pity  for  his 
repudiated  wife  did  that  of  conjugal 
affection. 

The  old  charge  of  inhumanity,  so 
often  brought  against  his  whole  belli- 
gerent system,  as  essentially  prodigal 
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of  life,  is  i^Ql  Dotlc^  h§  S«9ary,  ^nd 
we  onl{  p^vext  to  it  ibr  the  purpose  or 
remarking"— if  civilians  may  be  aUowt 
ed  to  speak  upon  high  professional 
mysteries— that  such  an  imputation 
must  be  examined  •pd  judged  with 
reference,  Qot  to  ope  battle,  or  one  cam- 
paign, but  to  the  whole  Oration  of  f 
war.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaoing 
by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  most 
sanguinarVf  perhaps,  that  ever  was 
fought,  wndst  the  war  which  it  de- 
cide and  terminated  was  amongst  the 
least  so  of  any  recently  wa^d ; — a  view 
of  the  subject,  in  whicb^  if  w$  are  not 
misinformed,  the  conqueror  of  that 
eventful  day  ibun4  more  consolation 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustain^,  thas 
in  the  splendid  augmen^tion  of  his 
military  fame. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Napoleon's  cmi- 
demnation  of  the  aggressor  in  hi^  many 
wars.  That  the  Imperial  DisiertaUar 
was  justified  in  throwing  the  whole 
guilt  of  the  blood  therein  shed  upcm 
the  aggressor,  cannot  admit  of  dispute; 
and  the  whole  questioUi  therefore,  re- 
specting his  ambition  and  love  of  war, 
or  at  least  of  conquest,  resolves  itself 
into  these ; — Who  was  the  aggressor  ? 
Were  Napolepn's  wars  necessary  or 
unnecessary  ?  All  other  consideratioiw 
f^re  extraneous*  If  the  Efpperor  of 
France,  without  provocation  given  op 
his  part,  really  was  attacked  by  ail  the 
monarcha  of  Europe,  successively  or 
collectively,  in  order  to  put  down  an 
intruder  into  their  august  society,  his 
justification  upon  these  points  is  oooip 
plete.  But  if,  on  the  pontrary,  he 
obeyed  the  suggestions  of  *-'  vaultiiig 
ammtion,"  regardless  of  the  ratiopallj 
probable  consequences  pf  his  meaanre^ 
|io  tears  shed  upon  th^  4eld  of  guiltY 
triumph,  nor  y^t  all  the  ink  wasted^ 
or  to  be  wasted,  by  his  advocates^  can 
wash  his  memory  from  the  reproach 
of  a  wilful  and  criminal  prodigality  of 
human  blood. 

The  emperor  and  his  eulogists  are 
perfectly  sensible  tha|  this  is  the  real 

Question ;  and  most  assiduously  do  they 
tbour  to  prove  their  assertion,  thai 


*  The  North  American  Indian  torturing  his  prisoner  belongs  not  here.  That 
torturing  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  previous  t>attle,  and  the  excess  of  pain  to  be 
inflicted  is  as  much  a  point  of  honour  with  the  torturer,  as  the  power  of  emiuimiice 
is  with  the  tortured.  The  former,  moreover,  probably  looks  upon  the  spectacle  of 
the  warrior  dying  in  agonies  unutterably  and  defying  his  tormentor^  as  the  god% 
according  to  tbe  ancients,  did  upon  that  of  the  good  man  struggling  against  deatioy^ 
viz.  as  a  magnifieent  exhibition  of  human  energy.  So  perhaps  might  we,  could  oiis 
over,  susceptible  nerves  and  senses  bear  the  sight. 
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every  war  was  forced  upon  the  pacific, 
unsuspecting,  and  unprepared  French 
government.  But  how  do  they  prove 
this  ?  By  merely  referring  to  the  dates 
of  Enghmd,  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prus- 
sia's preparations  for  war,  or  first  hos- 
tile measure,  and  entirely  overlooking 
the  aggressions,  insults,  and  encroach- 
ments upon  themselves  or  thw  allies, 
even  the  annexation  of  weaker  neutral 
states  to  France,  which  bad  author#- 
Jzed,  if  not  necessitated,  such  warlike 
deraonstratiuis,  and  the  assumption 
of  an  attitv^e  calculated  to  give  weight 
to  remonstrance.  Again,  what  is  the 
plain  English  of  this,  but  what  we 
are  almost  tired  of  repeating.  that» 
eould  Napoleon  havf  obtained  his  ob- 
ject without  paying  the  price>  hp 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  so  do- 
ing ?  He  playid  the  tremendous  game 
of  war,  not  like  the  infatuated  game- 
eter,  for  tb^  mere  excitement  of  its 
perils  and  diances,  but  to  win  the  im« 
portent  stake;  and,  had  Europe  at 
once  frankly  submitted  to  his  will 
and  pleasure,  would  not  have  waged 
war  Imt  the  sake  of  the  warrior^s  battle 
Joy,  or  of  the  victor's  intoxicating  tri- 
umph, not  even  to  dispUy  and  revel 
in  his  mastery  aod  skill.  Had  Spain 
quietly  acknowledged  King  Joseph^ 
never  would  Napoleon  have  poured 
his  des(riating  legions  into  her  peacefiU 
provinces.  Had  Hollaod,  obedient  to 
bis  mandate,  unresistinglv  resigned 
the  commerce  by  which  she  existed, 
he  would  not  have  dethroned  his  bro^ 
ther  Louis,  and  incorporated  the  Seven 
Provinces  with  France.  Had  Russia, 
vuining  her  nobility,  as  well  as  her 
merchants,  cordially  assisted  him  to 
destroy  her  best  customer^  he  would 
not  have  marched  to  Moioow,  When 
be  made  Italy,  Switaerland,  the  pro- 
yinees  of  the  Rhine,  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  what 
not,  parts  of  his  enormous  empire,  he 
took  nothing  from  England,  nothing, 
frequently  at  least,  Arom  Austria,  and 
had  no  desire  whatever  for  a  war  with 
either,  in  consequence.  But  by  what 
system  of  international  law,  save  the 
Code  Napoleon,  has  it  ever  been  held 
unlawftil  or  unreasonable  for  a  powers 
fill  sUte  to  arm,  either  to  protect  a 
weaker,  or  to  resist  thedisproportion^ 
Bte  and  alarming  aggrandizement  of  a 
stronger,  neighbour?  With  Bona- 
parte, the  illegality  of  such  offickius 
interference  was  a  favourite  doctrine, 
which,  upon  the  throne  or  at  $t  He- 


lena, he  strenuously  upheld.  Nowon« 
der!  Its  admission  would  remove  a 
main  barrier  in  tlie  politic  conqueror's 
road  towards  universal  dominion; 
allowing  him  first  to  seise  upon  every 
minor  state,  and  then,  having  render- 
ed himself,  by  their  acquisition,  an 
overmatch  for  any  one  of  his  previ- 
ously equal  eompeers,  to  attack  them, 
one  after  the  other,  singlehanded,  d^ 
fended  only  by  an  armv,  very  infirm 
rior  in  numners,  and  by  tne  resolutioQi 
the  desperation,  of  the  mass  of  the 
people*  That  consequences  like  these 
might  follow  the  admission  of  midi 
doctrines,  would  be  sufficient  argu- 
ment against  them,  did  they  rest  upon 
prescriptive  right  from  time  imme-. 
morial  That  they  rest  upon  no  such 
prescription  is  certain.  We  are  not 
going  to  quote  Grotius,  Puffendprf,  or 
any  such  awfully  ponderous  antiqua- 
ted jurists.  Their  authority  might  be 
cavilled  at  by  our  modern  philosophi- 
cal sciolists,  as  unsuited  to  the  march 
of  intellect ;  and>  luckily,  we  want  not 
their  sanction.  That  the  admission  of 
such  doctrines  would  be  a  fiagrant 
innovation  upon  established  law,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  simple  fact 
of  the  existence  of  small  and  feeble  in* 
dependent  states  in  Europe.  Of  am- 
bitious sovereigns  there  baa  never  been 
a  dearth  ;•— it  was  in  genius,  not  am- 
bition, that  Napoleon  stood  pre-emi- 
nent-Hind nothing  could  have  long 
protected  the  independence  of  such 
states  against  such  sovereigns,  but  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  stronger  pow« 
ers,  which  would  not,  without  a  strug- 
gle, suffer  any  one  of  their  number  so 
to  increase  in  strenffth  as  to  become 
formidable  to  the  others*  Were  fiir* 
ther  confirmation  needed,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  very  expression,  "  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power,"  which 
has  been  the  ruling  principle  of  Euro- 
pean nolicy  from  the  beginning  of  mo- 
dern history. 

But  enough,  more  than  enough, 
upon  such  a  subject.  To  argue,  al- 
most to  indicate,  the  topics  of  argu- 
ment against  such  extraordinary,  un- 
warranted, and  untenable  assertions  as 
thojse  in  question,  is  a  work  of  super- 
erogation* They  require  only  to  be 
clearly  stated,  to  be  translated  into 
plain  intelligible  language,  to  be  seen 
through  and  contemned  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  not  altogether  de»- 
titute  of  common  sense,  or  blinded  by 
prqudiC9* 
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Mb  EBITORy 

"  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree.'* 
It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  spar- 
ring match  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  late  occasion 
between  the  two  redoubted  champions 
of  **  liberalism/'  whose  names  are 
written  above.  Mr  Harrev  could  not 
contain  his  joy  at  the  speedy  prospect 
affbrded^  by  the  Emancipation  Bill^ 
of  plundenng  {tie  Churcn.  Spring 
Rice,  whose  satisfaction  was  altogether 
as  complete  and  sincere,  was  yet  not  a 
little  shocked  at  the  indiscretion  of  his 
honourable  brother,  and  undertook  to 
read  him  a  lecture  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  making  a  premature  disclo- 
sure of  his  intentions.  This  having 
been  done  with  more  of  arrogance  and 
acerbity  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require,  was  ill- brooked  by  Mr  Har- 
vey, who,  instead  of  digesting  the  in- 
struction of  the  ex- deputy  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  spoke  as  much 
*'  ex  cathedra"  as  if  he  were  again 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  White- 
hall, employed  his  leisure  hours  in  con- 
cocting a  virulent  invective,  such  as  he 
hoped  must  rebuke  the  presumption  of 
his  would-be  preceptor,  and  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  humiliating  chas- 
tisement which  he  felt  had  been  so  un- 
fairly inflicted  on  him,  in  the  si^ht  of 
the  honourable  members.  To  it,  ac- 
cordingly, the)r  went  again.  Spring 
Rice  was  electrified  with  an  unwonted 
animation  by  the  vigorous  attack  of 
his  roused  and  angry  adversary ;  and 
if  the  sergeant-at-armscould  have  been 
induced  to  act  the  part  of  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  man,  and  strike  up  the  old  tune 
of, 

"  Did  you  see  my  monkey  tanible, 
Did  you  Bse.  my  bearie  dance  ?*' 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  for 
once  rivalled  Sadler's  Wells,  and  its 
heavy  and  heart-palsying  proceedings 
would  have  been  enlivened  by  as  pret- 
ty a  divertisement  extraordinary,  as  a 
man  could  meet  with  in  a  summer's 
day.  But  it  was  too  good  to  last  long, 
and  friends  interposed,  by  whose  kind 
interference  the  differences  between 
these  important  personages  were  ad. 
justed.    Nor  was  it  difficult  to  make 


them  bodi  sensible,  that  as  each  had 
the  same  end  in  view,  thev  most  lose 
more  than  they  could  gain  by  qoaireU 
ling  about  the  meona  if  arriving  at  ii. 
Mr  Harvey  is  content  to  part  with 
some  of  his  superfluous  seal  in  ex- 
change for  a  **  quantum  suff*."  of  Mr 
Rices  admirable  discretion;  upon  a 
mutual  understanding  that  they  nei- 
ther of  them  abate  one  particle  of  that 
love  for  true  religion,  which  actuates 
them  in  their  pious  endeavours  to  strip 
the  Church  of  those  nanghtv  temporal- 
ities, which  they  have  had  the  saga- 
city to  discover  are  as  good  for  the 
gentry  as  they  are  bad  for  the  clergy. 
Wonderful  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey! 
Incomparable  Spring  Rice !  How  fa- 
voured the  age  in  which  you  have  been 
born !  How  thrice  favoured  the  senate 
in  which  you  live  and  move,  the  bright- 
est of  its  constellations !  May  no  un- 
toward event  ever  henceforth  cause  a 
division  between  you !  May  you  go  on 
and  prosper  in  your  noble  and  patriotic 
exertions  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gious truth,  until  one  stone  is  not  left 
upon  another  in  the  edifice  of  the 
Church,  and  until  the  temple  of  the  li- 
ving God  has  been  converted  into  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Gospel ! 

So  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  doomed 
to  fall;  and  creatures  such  as  these 
are  to  be  its  destroyers  !  That  Church, 
which  survived  the  baleful  bigotry  of 
Mary,  the  ruthltss  virulence  of  Crom- 
well, the  treacherous  friendship  of  the 
second  Charles,  the  unmasked  hostili- 
ty of  the  second  James,  is  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  crawling  enmity  of  Thomas 
Spring  Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle  Har- 
vey I  It  is  to  be  insulted  by  the  mock 
defence  of  the  one,  whUe  by  the  other 
it  is  openly  vilified  and  plundered ! 
The  subject  is  too  deeply  serious  for 
mirth ;  but  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Eton  Boy's  versification  of  Esop's  fit- 
ble,  which  begins  thus: 

^*  A  lion  once  dying,  boar  bit  him,  bull 
HotdM  him,  ass  kickM  him  on  the  top  of 
his  skuU.*' 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
things  could  have  come  to  this  pass,  if 
the  Irish  Church  had  not  exhibited 


some  defideney  of  moral  worth,  which 
disentitled  it  to  legifllative  ooxisidera« 
tioD.  One  can  scarcely  think  that  the 
fate  of  Herod  could  so  completely  have 
befallen  it,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some 
measure  guilty  of  the  offence  of  He« 
'  rod,  who,  "  because  he  gave  not  God 
the  ^lory,  was  eaten  of  warms,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost"  fiut  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land never  was  less  liable  to  so  grie* 
Tons  an  imputation.  It  never  was  so 
generally  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
all  its  high  and  holy  functions.  Pass 
a  day  in  the  family  of  any  respect- 
able individual  in  any  part  of  Ire* 
land,  and  we  venture  to  stake  our 
credit,  that  before  many  hours  pass 
over,  some  such  observation  as  this 
will  be  made:  ''  What  an  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy !'  How  different  are 
they  now  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly 1"  And  their  learning,  their  elo- 
quence, their  charity,  the  various  pro- 
jects of  utility  or  benevolence  in  wnich 
they  are  engaged,  will  be  specified,  as 
affbrding  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  worth,  as  well  as  the  best 
foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people. 

We  extract  from  the  speech  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Session  of  1824,  by  the  Bishop  of  Li- 
merick, the  following  quotation  from 
a  letter  written  to  that  amiable  and  dis- 
tinguished dignitary,  by  one  holding 
the  important  situation  of  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland ;  whose  testimony 
in  favour  of  tlie  exemplary  character  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  is  as  satisfactory  as 
his  opportunities  of  knowing  them  were 
complete  and  ample.  Major  Wood- 
ward thus  proceeds :  "I  enclose  the 
extract  from  my  Report  to  Governmen  t, 
on  the  prifions  of  tlie  South  of  Ireland : 
muah  more,  I  assure  you,  in  compliance 
with  your  Lordship's  wish,-  than  from 
attaching  any  value  to  a  testimony 
borne  by  myself,  to  the  character  and 
usefulness  of  such  a  body  us  the  clergy 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  I 
should  feel  it  presumptuous  in  me  to 
ofiVr  such  a  testimony,  wereitnotdrawn 
from  me  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered,  by  their  benevolent 
labours,  to  the  department  under  my 
inspection.  Setting  aside  all  those  feel- 
ings of  attachment  which  I  have  al- 
ways had  to  the  established  church,  I 
must,  as  a  public  officer,  whose  duties 
call  him  into  close  contact  with  them 
throughout  the  most  remote  and  (by 
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all  others  of  the  higher  classes)  desert- 
ed parts  of  the  kingdom,  declare,  in 
common  justice,  that  were  it  not  for 
Vte  residence  and  moral  and  poUticai 
influence  of  the  paroMal  clergy,  every 
trace  of  refinement  and  civilisation 
would  disappear," 

Such  is  the  establishment,  such  are 
the  clergy,  who  are  now  to  be  visited 
with  overthrow  and  ruin !  The  tide  has 
set  in  against  them ;  the  barriers  by 
which  they  might  have  been  protected 
have  been  broken  down ;  and  it  re» 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  moral 
worth  of  the  Irish  Church  will  enable 
it  to  resist  and  withstand  the  medita- 
ted aggression.  In  our  opinion,  it  has 
gained  but  little  by  its  connexion  with 
the  State  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
During  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  as  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, and  used  only  as  the  tool  of 
political  convenience.  Its  revenues 
were  the  treasury  from  which  bribes 
were  dispensed,  and  parliamentary  in- 
terests purchased  by  the  minister  of 
the  day.  1 1  became  a  maxim  of  state, 
that  it  was  wise  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  leading  families  in  the  king- 
dom, by  conferring  the  principal  dig- 
nities of  the  Church  upon  some  of  their 
members.  And  it  was  supposed  Uiat 
the  support  thus  procured,  must,  of 
necessity,  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
source  from  whence  it  was  derived ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the'esta* 
blifihment  became  morally  corrupt,  it 
must  be  recognised  as,  poutically,  bet- 
ter worth  preserving. 

But  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness. 
Our  sapient  legislators  did  not  concern 
themselves  to  devise  any  expedient  by 
which,  after  the  salt  had  lost  *'  its  sa- 
vour," it  might  yet  be  prtstrved.  In 
truth,  none  such  could  be  devised. 
The  Church  of  England  must  either 
continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
God  has  appointed  it,  or  it  may  not 
continue  at  all.  There  is  a  loathing 
occasioned  by  the  foul  prostitution  of 
what  has  been  designee!  for  holy  uses, 
which  will  cause  even  bad  men  to  re- 
volt against  a  8yst«;m  which  is  based 
upon  such  profanation ;  and  Religion, 
wliich  has  been  thus  outragtd  by  the 
political  traders  in  human  rottenness, 
will  avenge  herself  by  re- appearing 
under  some  form  of  dissent,  which  will 
disturb  their  peace,  mar  their  projects, 
and  undermine  their  authority. 

ThuBy  by  leaning  unduly  on  the 
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Church  forpoHiiail  support^  they  oituse 
h  to  lose  that  morul  nrmness  whieh 
could  alone  enable  it  to  sqfitain  them* 
Its  strength,  in  a  Protes^tant  eoimtryi 
Binst  ever  depend  upon  its  diaracterl 
When  the  one  i^  sacrifteed,  the  Other 
cannot  be  retained.  Godless  nreM/#ho 
thns  get  possession  of  snch  a'  Church 
as  onrs^  treat  it  as  the  Philistines  treat- 
ed Samson.  They  shear  its  hair,  and 
put  out  its  eyes,  And  still  seem  to  ex- 
pect its  terrices  wHb  as  nni^  confi- 
dence as  if  it  neter  had  been  so  abused  ; 
•>— and  it  is  oviif  when  the  pillars  of 
both  Church  iAd  Stato  are  shaken  to 
their  foundstion«,  and  the  battlements 
Of  social  order  arer  toppling,  that  they 
hecomoiensibleof  the  impending  ruin, 
and  i^cognise  the  justice  in  the  wrath 
of  an  avenging  God,  who,  because  of 
their  flagitious  abuse  of  his  most  pre^ 
eioQs  benefits,  at  length,  after  much 
k>ng-8ufiering,  causes  them  to  perish 
under  the  fierce  wrath  of  his  displea' 
sure. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers, 
that  Popery,  in  its  worst  and  most* 
hatefol  form,  was  unknown  in  Ireland 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
That  able  monarch  obtained  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Pope  upon  his  invasion' 
of  that  country.  Upon  condition  that 
he  should  bring  it  into  subjection  to 
the  Holy  See ; — aUd  the  Irish  clergy 
agreed  to  become  Papists,  upon  condi- 
tion of  having  their  temporalities  se- 
cured to  them  under  the  guarantee 
of  British  protection.  The  English 
government  and  the  Irish  priests  were 
ihe  Orangemen  of  that  day,  by  whom 
the  nation  was  dragooned  into  a  novel 
ibrm  of  belief,  revolting  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  offensive  to  their  national 
pride ;  and  ages  of  suffering  and  ca- 
lamity passed  over  their  heads,  before 
the  new  faith  could  take  firm  root, 
or  their  ancient  antipathies  be  effect- 
ually eradicated. 

But  Popery  was,  at  length,  triumph- 
ant. After  a  series  of  woes,  at  the  re- 
cital of  which  the  heart  of  the  coldest 
must  sink  appalled,  it  at  length  be-' 
came  universally  established  in  Ire- 
land. Then  came  the  Reformation  ; 
and  England  had  to  undo  ail  that  she 
had  previously  done  to  darken  and  en- 
thral the  minds  of  her  people.  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
process  of  tarring  and  feathering  to 


which  she  had  been  mlsfccfed^  to  gvs- 
tify  the  cupidity  or  ihe  amhitioiB  of 
treadieroQS  priests  snd  ovienireeiiii^ 
invaders,  must,  perfotee,  confora  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  get  rid  of 
the  foreign  plumes,  of  whidi  she  nam 
began  to  be  not  a  Httle  proud,  with  as 
freacherous  and  capiiisiofs  a  prscipt* 
.  taney  as  she  was,  in  the  first  iastsnoe, 
compeUed  to  wear  them.  When  tlie 
fashion' of  religion  was  of  one  sort  ia 
England,  she  was  to  be  fleeeed; 
when  H  was  of  another,  she  was  to  be 
fiayed.  Thus,  whatever  advantages 
the  changes  wnich  were  made  faroufflit 
to  the  one  country,  they  were  regarded 
in  the  other  as  the  harbingera  of  dis- 
grace, and  the  evidences  of  national 
humiliation ;  and  it  waanotahme  the 
doj^ged  obstinacy  which  bdongs  to  the 
votaries  of  .the  Popish  faith  with  which 
our  Reformers  bad  to  contend,  bac 
with  tlutt  rooted  national  antipathy 
which  was  generated  by  centuries  &i 
misrule,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  has  resisted  half  a  century  of 
generous  and  parental  legislation. 

By  what  singular  good  fortune  the 
Irish  Reformers  were  preserved  di»- 
ring  the  reign  of  the  first  Mary,  has 
been,  we  trust,  liot  unpleasantly  told 
in  a  ibrmer  Number  of  this  publics- 
tion.*  It  was  one  of  those  events 
which  must  fiH  with  a  pleased  8sti>- 
nishment  the  most  sceptt^,  while  it 
leads  the  pious  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  a  mysteriously  overruling  Pro« 
vidence.  But  although  the  nudens 
of  Protostaptism  was  thus  preserved, 
it  was  long  before  it  attained  the  mag- 
nitude or  consistency  necessary  to  en- 
title it  to  national  consideration.  The 
distracted  and  semibarbarous  state  (^ 
the  country, — the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,— the  deadly  feuds  which  ex- 
isted  between  hostile  clans,— the  low 
state  of  learning, — ^the  small  degree 
in  which  the  English  language  was 
cultivated,— the  disrelish  of  Englbh 
habits  and  customs  which  prevailed, 
necessarily  rendered  the  communica- 
tion of  religious  truth  more  slow  than 
in  more  favoured  countries,  and,  con- 
sequently, impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles  that  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
ciplineof  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  identified.    And  the  dr- 
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emmumeei  iMeh  led  to  atrd  terati«' 
Dated  in  this  so-mneh-le-be^detired 
oonsummfttioni  wete  not  i  little  dMu^ac- 
terifrtk  and  extriordinary. 
I  Lattdy  amongst  many  other  projdcts^ 
by  whiefa  bis  memory  ha^  shiee  been 
vindieated^  anxiotisW  laboured  to  p^o^ 
mote  that  unity  of  fiith  be^een  the 
€hu^chetf  of  the  ttro  kingdoms,  tvhieh 
mUst  operate  as  aii  itddltional  bond  of 
oonnexiofti  und  by  whith  each  must 
be  seemred  $M  strengthened.  For  this 
pvirpose^  he  requested  his  friend^  Lord 
Skrafibrd,  who  was  then  Lefrd  Jiieute- 
Bant  of  IrelKBd^  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  cl6rgy^  in  Convocation  astfem- 
bledy  to  a  seriea  of  canons^  pledging 
tiiem  to  a  ooiifoifmiiy  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  df  England.  Usher 
was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
tnagfa^  and  ht  was  known  to  hare  a 
leaning  to  the  principles  of  the  Pari« 
tans ;  and  there  had  been^  moreorery 
a  Dedaration  of  Faith  published  by  the 
Irish  clergy,  which  was  in  substance 
the  same  With  the  rejected  Articles  &i 
Lambeth.  To  procure  their  assent, 
therefbre>  t6  whatamountM  t6  a  retrace 
tation  of  former  opinions,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  nd  small  delicacy  and  difficultly 
and  could  alone  have  been  accompHsh- 
ed  by  tfafc  vigour  and  dtot^rity  Which 
were  characteristic  of  the  then  Cbieif 
Governor  of  Irelifnd. 

Usher  undertook  to  manage  the 
busfaiess,  provided  it  was  left  to  him- 
self; It  was,  accordingly,  lofig  aiid 
vehemently  debated  in  Convocation; — 
but,  a  hesitfltion  hiivingbeeh  evinced, 
and  delays  having  been  interposed, 
which  caused  Strattbrd  to  suspect  the 
shicerity  of  the  chief  pronjoter,  he  sent 
for  Dean  Ahdrews,  who  presided  du- 
fing  the  discussion ;  and  having  re- 
buked him  sharfAy  for  the  equivoca- 
tion of  which  he  considered  him  guilty, 
telling  him,  '*  that  it  was  Ananias  who 
ftat  in  the  chair  of  the  Convocation, 
not  a  Dean  of  Limerick ;"  he  drew  up, 
With  his  own  hand,  a  summary  appto- 
val  of  the  canons  which  had  been  so 
loUg  under  consideration,  and  insisted, 
that  in  that  form,  and  no  other,  they 
should  be  implicitly  received.  This 
Was  rude  and  highly  objectionable,  if 
not  unconstitutional.  But  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  good.  The  captious  cavil- 
lings of  the  divines  were  silenced; 
and  a  measure,  incalculably  advanta* 
geous,  was  forced  upon  the  country  by 
the  strong  arm  of  pfen^tiVe,  Which, 
bad  it  come  in  any  more  questionable 


form,  would  have  been  most  unwise* 
ly,  but  nertinadoualy  resisted. 

In  relating  the  circumstances  eon- 
neeted  with  this  affair  to  Laud,  Strafford 
discovered  a  traitof  character  of  which 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the 
mention.  Speaking  of  Usher,  whom  he 
considered  guilty  of  a  little  double- 
de«lingi  he  thus  writes :  "  It  is  very 
iruci  that  for  all  the  Primate's  silence, 
it  was  not  possible  but  he  knew  how 
near  they  were  to  havebrooghtin  those 
Articles  of  Ireland,  to  the  infinite  dis- 
turbance and  scandal  of  the  Church, 
(as  I  conceive,)  and  certainly  could 
have  been  content  I  had  been  surprised. 
But  he  a  80  teamed  a  Prelate,  and  eo 
gwHi  a  fnan,  as  I  do  beeeeeh  your  Orace 
it  may  never  be  imputed  to  him.  How« 
belt,  I  will  always  write  yomr  Grace 
the  truth,  whomsoever  it  concerns." 

Thus  he  wrote  concerning  Usher. 
Of  Dean  Andrews  he  was  not  so  tender^ 
but  prescribes  a  punishment  for  him, 
at  which  the  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  smile.  "  If,"  says  he, "  your  Lord* 
ship  think  Dean  Andrews  hath  been  to 
blame,  and  that  you  would  chastise 
him  for  it,  make  him  Bishop  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  (Dr  Zamme,  the  last 
Bishop,  being  dead,')  to  have  it  with* 
out  atiy  6thef  commendams,  and  then 
I  assure  you,  he  shall  leave  better  be- 
hind him  than  will  be  recompensed 
Out  of  thatbishoprick,'  which  is  one  of 
the  meanest  in  the  whole  kingdom." 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  ar* 
rangement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  which 
took  place  at  this  period,  (1634,)  did 
not  long  continue  undisturbed — the 
HebeUion  breaking  out  shortly  after, 
by  which  every  thing  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  But  what  was  now  done, 
was  nevertheless  very  important,  as  the 
basis  of  that  adjustment  which  took 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  illus* 
triotts  Ormond,  after  the  Restoration^ 

The  Irish  Churchhad"  fallen  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  it  of  its  raiment, 
and  departed,  leaving  it  half-dead." 
It  had  been  parcelled  amongst  Crom- 
well's chaplains — and  these,  the  least 
distinguished  for  learning  or  discretion 
— amongst  a  sect  Whichregarded  learn- 
ing as  foolishness,  and  discretion  little 
less  than  a  crime.  They  were,  of  all 
others,  the  best  qualified  for  confirm* 
ing  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  Roman- 
ists, ftnd  placing  obstacles,  almost  in- 
sup^able,  in  the  path  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated an  enlightened  and  moderate 
reformatioD.  Their  ejection  from  their 
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usurped  prefennents,  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Grovern- 
ment ; — and  in  nothing  did  the  wisdom 
of  the  virtuous  Ormondmore  conspicu- 
ously appear,  than  in  the  choice  of  the 
prelates  to  whose  learning  and  piety 
the  interests  of  the  estahliahed  religion 
were  confided.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Jeremy  Taylor  was  appointed  to 
the  fiishoprick  of  Down,  and  subse- 
quently made  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
College  of  Dublin ;  in  which,  at  that 
time,  most  arduous  office,  he  so  emi* 
nentiy  contributed  to  restore  the  disci* 
pline,  reyive  the  learning,  and  com- 
plete the  statutes  of  the  University. 

Had  the  principles  which  governed 
Ormond  since  prevailed,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  would  not  now  stand  in  need 
of  a  protector.  As  long  as  a  system  of 
opinions  continued  operative,  which 
rendered  professional  worth  and  use- 
fulness in  churchmen  the  criterion  of 
professional  advancement,  the  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  Sute 
may  be  considered  useful.  When  ap- 
pointments to  places  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  are  mode  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciplesas legal  or  military  appointments, 
although  individual  instances  may  oc- 
cur, and  even  be  frequent,  in  which 
the  very  best  individuals  are  not  pre- 
ferred, yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  will  be  well  and  safely 
administered.  However  the  public 
may  lament  the  neglect  of  superior 
merit,  they  will  not  be  shocked  or  grie- 
ved by  the  profligacy  or  incompetency 
of  those  who  are  called  to  bear  snirit- 
ual  rule  over  them,  fiut  when  all  this 
is  changed— when  a  godless  liberalism 
prevails — when  the  Church  is  no  longer 
considered  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  when  its  pecu- 
liar learning  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
it  seems  good  to  those  who  bear  sway 
^to  cast  off  all  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion with  which  it  was  formerly  regard- 
ed, as  antiquated  incumbrances,-— 
when  its  revenues  alone  are  prized,  and 
that  from  the  facility  which  they  af- 
ford of  purchasing  political  support  by 
conferring  the  semblance  of  a  spiritual 
character  upon  dotage,  imbecility,  or 
corruption,  then,  indeed,  thenitilitv  of 
a  connexion  may  be  doubted  which  is 
adverse  to  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  wnich  even  hu- 
manly speaking,  will  be  found,  in  the 
end,  to  overthrow  and  discomfit  the 


very  policy  for  whose  low  and  little  in* 
terests  it  is  so  profSmed. 

If  the  Church  were  considered  in  its 
proper  relation  tothe  State,  we  canoon- 
ceive  nothing  more  salutary  to  either, 
than  the  connexion  between  thenu 
Civil  policy  must  ever  be  incomplete, 
without  a  reference  to  moral  ends  snd 
purposes,  which,  as  they  extend  be- 
yond the  views,  so  they  transcend  the 
power,  of  the  magistrate,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  an  enlightened  system 
of  national  religion.  The  Church  is 
the  spiritual  handmaid  of  the  State— 
the  help  meet  f or  U — and  without  whose 
aid  and  co-operation  it  can  never  be- 
come a  source  of  permanent  blessings 
to  the  country.  Human  beings  may 
be  trained,  coerced,  disciplined,  orgs* 
niaed,  by  the  mechanism  of  merely 
human  institutions.  But  they  cannot 
be  raised,  liberalized,  exalted  into  a 
consciousness  of  their  moral  worth, 
without  holding  before  them  Uiose 
views  of  their  moral  destiny,  which  can 
never  be  communicated,  with  com<« 
plete  effect,  but  by  teachers  trained 
and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and 
calculated,  by  their  station  and  attain^ 
ments,  to  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  every  rank  in  society.  If 
the  difierent  orders  in  the  State  have 
not  their  diffcrrent  counterparts  in  the 
Church,  a  serious  moral  deficiency  will 
be  experienced,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  lead,  either  to  the  overthrow  of 
civil  government,  or  the  degradation  of 
true  religion. 

fiut  if  the  legitimate  connexion  be- 
tween Church  and  State  be  thus  de« 
sirable,  what  may  be  called  their  iUe^ 
gitimate  connexion  is  not  less'to  be  de- 
plored. Where  the  Church  U  taken 
for  her  dower,  merely  to  be  pillaged 
and  abandoned ;  or  worse  still,  where 
it  is  degraded  to  a  state  of  concubinage, 
and,  instead  of  fostering  the  virtues, 
panders  to  the  vices  of  its  lordly  and 
licentious  mate,  so  for  from  recog- 
nising any  utility  in  a  connexion  like 
this,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  those  cry- 
ing national  offences,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  down  a  Providential 
visitation  upon  the  country. 

In  what  degree  the  Irish  Church 
has  experienced  the  protecting  care  of 
Government,  we  will  not  at  present 

Sretend  to  say.  Few,  however,  will 
oubt  that  things^  in  that  respect,  might 
be  improved.  That  there  have  been 
great  abuses  in  the  dbposal  of  Church 
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patronage,  no  one  can  deny.  We 
wonld  he  unwilling  to  impute  them, 
couM  we  discover  any  symptoms  of 
repentance  or  amendment  Even  siiU, 
if  justice  were  done  to  the  Chureh  of 
Ireland^  aii  would  be  well.  Its  cha« 
>racter  would  be  raised,  its  moral  in« 
fluence  would  be  increased,  to  a  degree 
that  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  ma- 
chinations of  its  enemies.  But  if  its 
high  places  are  made  the  purchase- 
money  of  Parliamentary  services,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  moral  or  theo- 
logical qualifications  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  conferred,  its  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand,  and,  even  humanly 
speaking,  it  cannot  long  subserve  the 
wicked  policy  of  those  who  shall  have 
so  flagitiously  deceived  it. 

Let,  therefore,  Thomas  Spring  Rice 
and  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  agree  to 
impress  upon  Government  the  expe- 
diency of  omtinuing  the  system  by 
which  Church  patronage  has  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  complaisant  and 
accommodating  county  members,  and 
they  will  do  more  for  accomplishing 
their  ultimate  object,  than  by  any 
other  expedient  which  could  be  devi- 
sed. The  Church  would,  in  this  way, 
be  put  under  a  kind  of  guardianship, 
very  like  the  protection  which  vultures 
afford  to  lambs,  when  "  they  cover,  in 
order  to  devour  them."  It  would  be 
a  setting  up  of  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation"  in  the  holy  place,  which 
would  1)0  the  speedy  forerunner  of  its 
utter  overthrow.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  would,  in  that  case,  be,  as  it 
were,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  for 
the  sake  of  which  it  would  be  betrayed  ; 
and  the  favour  of  its  worldly  partisans 
would  be,  like  the  kiss  of  Judas,  the 
evidence  of  treachery,  and  the  signal 
for  outrage.  Only  let  those  sapient 
and  patriotic  senators  succeed  in  their 
degrading  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment from  its  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
eminence, and  it  will  not  long  conti- 
nue to  maintain  that  political  pre« 
eminence  that  so  offends  them.  Its 
"  occupation  will  be  gone,"  and  then 
"  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  its 
greatness!"  It  must  fall.  And  Hume, 
and  Carlile,  and  Cobbett,  may  raise  a 
trophy  upon  its  ruins,  and  write  upon 
it,  "  Here  once  stood  the  Church  of 
Ireland." 

Oh  I  but  we  are  doing  these  great 
men  a  sad  injustice.  They  do  not 
wish  the  subversion,  they  only  seek  the 
purification^  of  the  Church.    Kind«« 


hearted,  worthy  men !  the]r  would  dis^ 
pose  of  Churcn  property  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  advance  the  ends 
of  true  religion,  than  that  in  whidi  it 
*  is  at  pi^eseut  employed.  They  would 
reduce  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  and 
rectors,  and  increase  the  stipends  of 
the  curates.  It  offends  them  to  see 
the  one  class  of  churchmen  receiving 
so  mudi  for  doing  so  little,  while  the 
other  receive  so  little  for  doing  so 
much.  We  will,  therefore,  with  the 
reader's  leave,  bestow  a  little  calm 
consideration  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  the  delusion  which  we  con- 
ctive  to  be  involved  in  the  preceding 
statement,  is  not  confined  to  that  class 
of  persons  of  whom  Thomas  Spring 
Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  may 
be  considered  the  Intimate  represent- 
atives, but  extends  far  beyond  them^ 
and  reaches  even  to  those  who  must 
be  allowed  to  have  at  heart  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion. 

We  are  persuaded  many  good-na* 
tnred  persons  feel  ver^  much  for  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
would  be  glad  of  almost  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  incomes  might  be 
improved.  If,  however,  you  snould 
ask  them  what  part  of  the  Church 
Establishment  works  best,  the?  would 
unhesitatinely  tell  you,  that  wnich  de- 
pends on  the  seal  and  ability  of  the 
Curates^  Is  it  not,  then,  somewhat  pre* 
posterous  to  begin  with  reforming  that 
very  part  of  the  syHem  which  is  ac* 
knowledged  at  the  same  time  to  require 
no  reform  at  all  ?  Again,  if  you  ask 
them  why  it  is  that  a  deficiency  of  zeal 
and  ability  is  observable  amongst  the 
higher  clergy,  they  will  answer,  that 
it  most  probably  arises  from  appoint- 
ments being  made  from  interested 
motives,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  qaaliOcations  of  the  individuals  so 
promoted.  If  you  proceed  to  enquire 
why  this  is  so,  they  will  tell  you,  be- 
cause the  incomes  are  very  good,  and 
become  objects  of  eager  competition 
amongst  those  who  command  influ- 
ence sufficient  to  solicit  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  So  that  their  pro- 
ject of  ChuTcfal  reform  «mount8  to  this ; 
they  would  assimilate  the  condition 
of  Curates  to  that  of  Rectors,  in  that 
very  particular  to  which  the  inejffim 
ciency  and  negligence  of  Rectors,  as 
far  as  they  are  negligent  or  inefficient, 
is  chiefly  ascribable  !  I 

Admirable  reformers !  They  would 
make  curacies  "  good  things  /'    They 
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would  have  thend,  too,  olgeets  of  eager 
eompetitioi) !  The  labonrerj  they  tell 
us,  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and  thejr 
woiildi  Uierefoxe,  so  apportion  his  hire^ 
that  he  should  be  uo  longer  a  useful 
labourer !  Such  would  be  the  preeise 
iuBkci  of  increasing  the  inobmes  of  eu-^ 
rates,  to  any  d^ee  that  might  tempt 
the  oovetousness  or  the  workiliness  of 
those  who  might  seek,  either  for  them« 
■elves  or  their  dependents^  to  be  put 
into  one  '<  of  the  priest'a  offices,  tha^ 
they  may  eata  morsel  of  bread."  The 
humble,  singleminded,  spiritual  man 
wwdd  be  jostled  oUt  Of  the  way,  in  ^le 
croT^d  of  those  who  would  seek  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  very  humblesi 
offices  in  the  ministry,  with  far  diffi^r- 
ent  views  and  motives.  And  that  ad« 
mirable  and  indefatigable  body  of  eler« 
gy,  who  at  present  uphold  the  charac- 
ter, and  upon  whom  depends  the  con- 
servation, of  the  Churen,  should  give 
place  to  a  race  of  lazy  sinecurists,  re* 
sembling  the  scribes  of  old  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,- 
and  while  (hey  were  not  disposed  "  to 
enter  in  themselves,"  those  who  would 
have  entered  in  "  they  hindered." 

The  lower  department  of  the  mi- 
nistry, in  the  Irish  Church,  is  at  pre- 
sent well  supplied.  The  Irish  dergy. 
are,  without  exception,  regularly  edu-. 
eated  men.  "  No  candidate,"  says  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  "  is  ordained, 
without  poducing  a  testimonial,  that 
he  has  talcen  at  least  the  first  Degree  of 
Artsi  at  some  one  of  our  three  Univer- 
sities, of  Dublin^  Oxford,  or  Cam- 
bridge; without  producing,  also,  a  cer-. 
tificate  of  his  attendance  on  a  course  of 
divinity  lectures ;  and  thus  is  secured 
a  continuance  at  the  University,  of  at 
least  four  years  and  a  half.  In  Ireland, 
we  have  no  literates  ;  none  of  that 
class,  who,  in  this  country,'  prepare 
themselves  by  private  study,  at  a  tri- 
fling cost,  for  the  profession  of  the 
Church."  Thus  it  is  secured,  that  the 
Irish  clergy  shall  be  all  gentlemen. 
That  very  connexion  with  the  profes- 
sion which  is  implied  by  serving  in  ita 
humblest  offices,  is  considered  in  itself 
so  desirable,  that  it  is  frequently 
sought  after  by  individuals  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  and  connected  with 
the  highest  families  in  the  country. 
And  it  is  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as 
a  most  delightful  fact,  that  many  of 
tlie  most  zealous  and  laborious  profess- 
ors of  religion  are  men  who  had  been 
eradled  in  affluence^  and  who  entered 


upon  the  dischaige  of  the  holy  dwiietj 
voluntarily  foregoing  the  BDOSt  tteipw 
kig  worldly  advantages^ 

The  pastoral  office,  in  the  Refarmed 
Church,  possesses  peculiar  attraetiona 
for  the  man  of  a  serene  atid  oonseos- 
plative  benevolence.  He  id  placed  by 
it  in  that  holy  relation  to  his  Maker^ 
and  in  that  elevated  and  affectioiiate 
position  with  respect  to  hia  fellow* 
creattures,  that  aives  the  nebleat  eiter- 
cise  to  his  higher  faculties;  and  by 
developing,  to  ita  utmosty  aU  ihat  ia 
gp)od  within  him,  causes  hjfn  to  expe- 
rience as  great  a  portion  of  happiiiesa 
as  he  is  capable  of  on  this  side  of  the 
graven  Irt  other  professions,  the  bu 
most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  is,  that "  a 
life  of  labour"  may  lead  to  ''  an  a^  of 
ease."  If  the  end  be  desirable,  the 
means  are  hrksome.  And  how  ofken 
does  it  happen,  that  life  is  aaerifieed  ta 
knowled^i  ease  to  fame,  health  weA 
peace  of  mind  to  wealth  and  ambition  ! 
This  is  ''  propter  vitam  perdere  eauaas 
Vivendi."  But  the  oonscientioiia  and 
singleminded .  churchman  is  blessed 
in  his  mwM  as  well  as  in  his  esuL 
There  is  a  holy  calm  diffused  around 
him  while  he  endeavours  so  to  husband 
the  moments  of  the  life  that  now  is,  aa 
that  it  may  be  the  promise  and  the 
cotmterpart  of  the  life  that  is  to  oome. 
Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  very 
surprising,  that  many  are  willing  to 
enter  into  this  sacred  profession  unlA- 
wit  a  bribe,  and  topAsevere  in  the  moal 
zealous  performance  of  its  duties  from 
no  other  consideration  than  that  they 
are  thus  most  truly  fulfilling  the  enda 
of  their  being,  and  so  disposing  of  the 
talents  entrusted  to  them  here,  as  that 
they  may  best  give  an  account  of  Uiem 
hereafter. 

It  is  because  we  would  leave  the  way 
dear  for  this  dass  of  persons,  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel for  better  for  worse,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  most 
approved  model  of  Christiamty,  be- 
cause of  its  ovrn  loveliness,  that  we 
disrdish  the  project  for  so  secularising 
the  inferior  offices  in  the  Church,  as 
to  render  them  objects  of  very  ea^ 
desire  to  unhallowed  and  meanly-m- 
terested  aspirants.  How  many  in- 
stances have  we  ourselves  known,  in 
which  individuals,  who  were  an  orna-' 
ment  to  their  order,  obtained  appoint- 
ments,  which,  had  they  been  wimtare 
called  '*  good  things/'  would  never 
have  been  conferred  npon  them !  Some 
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unpiOTided  rdttocy  home  wmthlesB- 
favatirite^  Mme  hungry  dependenti 
would  hare  been  lenAy,  npou  a  ▼acan*' 
•T,  to  accept  oif  the  rereniiesi  and  to 
slight  the'respontibilityj  of  a  apiritQal 
mtrgt  whidi  promised  even  a^mode- 
rately  oonpetent  rahaisteiiee*  "  Thitt 
the  raSce  would  b^  consideted  as  made 
for  the  mixi,  not  the  man  for  the  ofw 
fiee;  and  ihe  Church  woald  be  dis- 
fl;raoed  and  encuinbered  by  a  band  of 
bloated  and  pnrpie^noaed  dependents, 
irho  would  be  at  once  tlib  eTidences  of 
ito  degeneracy  and  the  instramenta  of 
its  hmmliation* 

As  it  is^  such  is  ndt  the  due,  because 
eoracies  are  not  "  ^goad  things"  Men 
of  piety  and  abiHty  find  their  way  in* 
to  &em.  They  possess  a  sufficiency 
of  attraction  for  all  that  is  worthy, 
while  they  are  positively  repulsive  to 
much  that  is  base.  The  exalted  dig- 
nity of  the  station  is  an  abundant  re^ 
compense  to  the  ffood  man,  who  de- 
sires, upon  any  terras,  to  be  taken  In- 
to the  service  of  his  Master.  The 
lowness  of  the  wages  disgusU /^  Aire- 
ling,  and  causes  him  to  turn  to  some 
more  congenial  employment,  in  which 
there  may  be  a  less  accurate  adjust^ 
ment  of  the  proportion  between  his 
deserts  and  bis  advantages. 

So  far  are  we  from  thinking  that 
all  this  shoulfl  be  altered,  and  that  the 
working  clergy  should  be  immediate- 
ly put  in  possession  of  two  or  three 
hundred  a^year,  that  we  would  regard 
such  a  measure  as  the  speedy  rore« 
runner  of  the  downfall  of  the  Church 
Of  Ireland.  Then,  indeed,  it  would 
become  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  de- 
serving of  all  the  denundattons  of  its 
revilers.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  what- 
ever of  soundness  belongs  to  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  worth  and  the  excellence 
which  have  so  nobly  and  so  disinte- 
xestedly  enrolled  diemselves  under  its 
banner  ;  and  were  not  either  prevent- 
ed or  deterred,  by  secular  considera- 
tions, from  manifesting  their  zed  and 
their  sincerity. 

All  this  will  be  quite  unaccountable 
to  the  "  pop«and>-carry-one"  gentle- 
men. Joseph  Hume  (the  poor  inno- 
cent fellow  who  was  so  sadly  circum- 
yented  by  the  Greek  Commissioners) 
will  be  in  amaze  to  hear  that  any  one 
can  be  found  to  undertake  any  thing 
without  "  a  con-si- de-ra-tion."  Tho- 
mas Spring  Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvev,  whose  reformation  of  the 
€hurch  woi^  ooDuat  in  cutting  it  up 


into  sirloins  and  briskets  for  ihem^ 
selves,  will  have  no  patience  with  us 
for  demolishing  the  most  plausible  of 
thte  pretexts^  under  the  colour  of 
whicn  they  had  proposed  to  carry  on 
their  operations.  This  is  rather  too 
bad,  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
recruiting  th^ir  ranks  with  Popish 
auxiKaries^  who  so  long  looked  to  ec- 
clesiastical property  as  "  the  land  of 
promise  "  which  was  to  reward  their 
labours ;  by  the  seizure  of  which  from 
its  heretical  possessors,  the  two  strong- 
est ]^ssions  of  their  nature  would  he 
gratified — the  desire  of  pelf,  and  the 
thirst  of  vengeance.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, tell  them  to  despair.  Lies,  quite 
as  monstrous  as  anv  that  they  can  tell 
upon  this  subject,  have  already  passed 
current  in  Parliament.  There  is  lio 
knowing  what  may  yet  be  done  by 
perseverance  and  presence  of  counte- 
nance. The  sheepish  modesty  of 
truth  and  candour  always  contends 
against,  fearful  odds.  When  the  wolf 
has  brought  the  lamb  into  his  own 
court,  no  matter  how  bad  his  cause, 
he  need  never  despair  of  a  favourable 
verdict.  The  Whigs  will  remember 
how  the  Irish  Parliament  seized  upon 
the  agistment  tithe,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  them 
if  they  do  not  improve  upon  the  ex« 
ample.  As  Hudibras  tells  us,  the  Pum 
Titans  used  to  make  war 

<'  For  tlu:  king. 
Against  himself^  the  selfsame  thing 
These  heathen  dogs  will  seem  to  do 
For  God  and  for  religion  too»^' 

Only  let  the  Duke  hold  the  reins  of 
power  for  two  years  longer,  and  Church 
revenues  shau  be  put  upon  such  a 
comfortable  footing  in  Ireland,  that 
they  will  be  the  most  handy  things  in 
the  world  for  confiscation.  The  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  will  resemble  the 
man  who  got  his  head  into  the  mouth 
of  the  lion.  If  they  be  not  obedient 
to  orders,  they  may  be  cashiered  with 
as  much  facility  as  a  cornet  of  dra- 
goons. The  Premier,  possibly,  con- 
templates the  necessity  of  some  succe* 
daneum  to  the  Jesuit  establishments 
which  are  about  to  be  extinguished, 
and  therefore  wishes  to  have  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Established  Church  regi- 
mented as  a  species  of  "  regulars," 
whom  it  may  be  expedient  to  employ 
occasionally  in  aid  of  the  police^  and 
whose  services  may  be  calculated  upon 
more  certainlyi  wl^n  they  are  relieved 
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from  the  burden  of  those  tempornli- 
tics,  in  virtue  of  which  they  cotistitute 
"  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,"  and 
which  have  hitherto  guaranteed  to 
them  a  substantive  and  an  Independ- 
ent existence. 

But  these  things  are  in  the  womb 
of  time.  The  cup  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  full.  These  last  dregs  of  the 
vial  of  Divine  vengeance  have  not  yet 
been  poured  out  upon  us.  He,  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  may  yet 
avert  them,  if  we  turn  from  those 
courses  which  have  caused  his  dis- 
pleasure to  wax  so  hot,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  "  the  things  that 
should  have  been  for  our  use,  have 
been  made  unto  us  an  occasion  of  fall* 
ing* 

We  have  spoken  our  minds  freely 
respecting  that  vulgar  project  of  Church 
reform,  which  would  proceed  upon  the 
pretext  of  improving  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy.  The  error  of  its  patrons  con- 
sists simply  in  this,  viz.  they  consider 
the  Church  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  clergy^  instead  of  considering 
the  clergy  appointed  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  This  is  a  very  natural  mis- 
take for  those  who  never  look  beyond 
"  the  loaves  and  fishes/'  and  who  find 
itas  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Church 
can  subserve  any  spiritual  purpose,  as 
that  they  themselves  could  be  actuated 
by  any  spiritual  consideration.  But 
is  there  nothing  amiss— nothing  that 
requires  improvement— in  the  subsist- 
ing ecclesiastical  arrangements  ?  Yea, 
there  is  much— (we  speak  it  with  a 
bitter  and  melancholy  seriousness^ — 
much,  which,  if  not  altered,  and  that 
speedily,  must  ensure  and  precipitate 
the  downfall,  and,  what  is  worse,  juS' 
tffy  the  condemnation,  of  that  system 
of  Church  Government  which  has  ex- 
isted in  these  countries  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years ! 

Pluralities  are  a  great  evil.  But 
they  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
shameless  robbery  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  poverty  to  which  the 
clergy  were  reduced  by  the  flagitious 
withholding  of  the  agistment  tithe, 
rendered  the  union  of  livings  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  secure  a  compe- 
tentprovision  for  the  incumbent  Thus 
whole  tracts  of  country  have  been  de- 
prived of  pastoral  superintendence. 
The  sphere  of  clerical  responsibility 
was  increased,  whUe  the  means  of  cle- 
rical efficiencywere  contracted.    It  is 


surely  n'}  wonder  tha^  under  auch 
circumstances.  Popery  should  have 
miintained  its  ground,  or  have  been 
only  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  de- 
sultory inroads  of  fanaticism. 

But  woe  to  those  who  aggravate 
this  state  of  things  by  adding  pariah 
to  parish,  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
and  connexions,  "  until  there  ia  no 
place  left"  for  the  useful  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard !  Yea,  we  say  to 
the  Episcopal  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Woe  to  them !  And  shall  we,  dare  we, 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  is, 
to  a  shameless  exte^,  the  case  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  To  deny  a  &ct 
so  notorious  were  scarcely  less  nnpar- 
donable  than  the  practice  itself.  We, 
who  love  the  Church  in  its  purity, 
feel  a  double  horror  at  an  alrase  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  which  stains 
its  character,  and  penis  its  existence. 
It  appears  to  usias 

— ~"  a  spot  upon  a  VestaPs  robe. 

The  worse  for  what  it  staiitp.*' 
And  if  something  be  not  done  to  check 
it — ^if  greater  difficulties  than  appear 
at  present  to  exist,  are  not  interposed, 
to  prevent  the  heaping  of  many  bene- 
fices upon  the  same  individual— the 
Church  of  Ireland  will,  ere  long, 
substantially  verify  the  foulest  libel 
of  its  most  virulent  calumniator,  and 
become,  indeed,  in  its  bloated  inefli- 
ciency,  "  the  gorgeous  nuisance "  it 
has  been  represented. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? — By 
greater  care  in  the  appointment  of 
those  dignitaries  whose  jwwer  and  tit- 
Jluence  chiefly  regulate  ccciesiastical 
affairs.  As  auz  the  Bishops,  such 
witL  BE  THE  Church.  If  men  are 
chosen  for  that  important  office  from 
secular  and  worldly  motives — ^from  fa* 
mily  connexion,  Parliamentary  inte- 
rest, personal  regard — it  is  not  to  b^ 
exnected  that  they  will  be  more  scru- 
pulous in  their  appointments  than 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  pro- 
moted. And  thus  what  is  virtually 
simony,  will  be  legitimited  and  system- 
atized; and  the  Temple  will  become, 
a  second  time,  the  market-place  of  the 
money-changers,  who  practise  theo- 
logy as  a  gainful  trade,  and  care  not 
how  much  their  sacred  profession 
loses  in  worth  and  in  dignity,  provided 
they  but  profit  by  its  desecration  I 

In  this  case,  sectaries  will  creep  in, 
and  do,  after  their  own  fashion,  the 
business  which  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  leave  undone.    Like 
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fMnsiUs,  thev  will  esUblbh  them- 
selves upon  toe  part  of  the  system 
which  is  unsound^  and  never  cease  to 
abstract  its  nutriment,  until  they  have 
left  it  a  marrowless  skeleton ; — exhi- 
biting something  like  a  reyersal  of 
Esekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones  ;— in  the 
one  ease,  the  dry  bones  were  covered 
with  skin^  and  clothed  with  integu- 
ments, until  they  became  a  living 
thing;  in  the  other  case,  the  living 
thing  becomes  graduall]f  deprived  of 
ito  vitality  and  its  organiiation. 

If,  therefore,  this  evil  would  be 
avoided,  the  cause  of  it  must  be  re- 
moved. The  prostitution  of  Church 
patronage  must  have  an  end.  A  check 
must  be  given  to  the  audacious  ef- 
frontery of  intriguing  and  worldly  ec- 
clesiastics. Men  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing, of  sound  doctrine  and  blameless 
lives,  must  be  sought  out,  and  invest- 
ed with  that  station  and  authority 
which  may  render  them  most  exten- 
sively useful.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
the*  Church  can  appear  as  the  hand- 
maid of  true  religjion ;  and  it  is  only 
in  that  character  it  can  conciliate  the 
respect  and  reverence  which  were  al- 
ways its  best,  and  are  now  its  only 
"  securities."  Something?,  therefore, 
should  be  done,  and,  if  the  Govern- 
ment are  sincere  in  their  wishes  to 
preserve  it,  something  will  be  done, 
to  prevent  the  horrible  sacrilege  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  nothing  short  of 
the  overruling  Providence  of  God 
eould  have  preserved  it. 

We  have  said,  that  as  are  the  Bishops, 
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such  win  be  the  Church.  The  fidelity 
and  efficiency  of  those  exalted  digni- 
taries are  therefore  of  the  very  last 
importance.  How  may  they  be  best 
appointed  ?  As  long  as  the  governing 
power  of  the  country  was  exclusive* 
ly  Protestani,  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  presuming  that  the  power 
of  the  King,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
would  not  be  abused.  He  and  his 
Ministers  were  pledged,  both  by  feel- 
ing and  principle,  to  support  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
presumed  that  they  would  sanction 
any  prcgect  by  which  it  might  be  sub- 
verted. But  the  constitution  has,  by 
the  late  measures,  undergone  in  that 
respect  an  essential  change.  The 
King,  it  is  true,  must  remain  a  Protes- 
tant. He  is  only  known,  however, 
through  his  constitutional  advisers. 
They  may  be,  either 'in  part  or  in 
whole.  Papists :  and,  in  such  case,  in 
what  manner  is  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy likely  to  be  exerted  ?  Eithei 
they  must  consent  to  be  ciphers  in 
office,  or  he  must  consent  to  be  a  ci- 
pher in  the  State.  Can  that  authority, 
which  was  rightly  vested  in  him 
when  under  the  influence  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  receiving  advice  from  • 
none  but  Protestant  counsellors,  be 
safely  submitted  to  without  limitation, 
direction,  or  control,  other  than  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  national  reli- 
gion ?  We  think  not.  We  cannot  but 
think  that,  by  the  late  measures,  the 
ground  has  been  swept  from  under  the 
King's  supremacy.*    It  is,  therefore. 


*  We  should  not  forget  that  a  provision  has  been  made,  in  the  emancipating  bill, 
that  Church  patronage  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
case  the  Premier  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  If  Parliament  were  not  effete,  and 
legislative  mind  extinct  in  the  national  council,  such  a  provision  would  not  be  for  one 
moment  entertained.  An  alteration  has  been  rosde  in  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  is  declared,  virtually,  thai  the  Churcli  is  no  longer  to  he  incor^wrated  with  the 
State  I  and  honourable  members  seek  a  remedy  against  the  certain  effects  of  such  a 
change,  by  putting  the  Church  patronage,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Catholic  prime  minister,  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury !  But, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  mockery  of  such  a  proposal,  may  we  not  ask,  **  Qiiis  cus- 
todiet  ipsum  custodem  ?**  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  he  may  be  appointed  by  that  very 
Popish  influence,  which  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  expedient  that  he  should  supersede  ? 
It  is  strange  that  it  was  not  considered  how  the  whole  framework  of  Government 
must  be  affected  by  the  measures  lately  introduced ;  and  that,  what  part  soever  of  the 
old  system  was  bottmned  on  iu  Protestantismt  must  either  be  so  modified  as  to  suit  the 
new  order  of  things,  or  abandoned.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  talk  of  neutralizing, 
in  one  instance,  the  hostility  of  a  single  individual  against  the  Establislied  Church, 
even  if  it  could  (and  it  cannot)  be  neutralized,  when  the  wind  and  the  tide  have  set 
in  against  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  bat  the  most  dexterous  seamanship  can 
preserve  it  above  the  waves.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  plan 
which  we  propose  in  the  present  p^>er  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  provide  an  adequate 
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high  time  to  Miitider  what  should  be 
done  for  wcuriog  to  the  Crown  that 
valuable  prerogative,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  that  it  should  not  be 
Bufibred  to  frustrate  the  very  ends  it 
was  intended  to  answer.  To-day^  his 
Majesty  may  avail  himself  of  the  adr 
vice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr  Peel.  To-morrow,  he  may  be  de^ 
pendent  ft»  counsel  upon  the  Daka  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Barl  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  is  surely  fitting 
that  the  Church  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  men  by  whoip 
she  is  consoientiously  detested.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  expedient,  therefore, 
that  an  eodesiastiealeommission  should 
be  appointed,  consisting  exclusively 
of  those  who  are  pledged,  by  conscien- 
tious persuasion,  to  uphold  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  State ;  and  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  assist  his  Majesty  by 
their  advice,  in  all  those  cases  where  be 
is  called  upon  to  make  important  eo- 
desiastical  appointments.  Were  this 
done,  the  danger  which  menaces  the 
Church  from  the  influence  of  Fetish 
Ministers  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
obviated.  And  were  it  undertaken 
sincerely,  and  acted  upon  wisely,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  we  will  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  it  would  do  more  to 
increase  the  efficiency,  and  uphold  the 
moral  respectability,  of  the  Establish* 
ment,  than  all  that  has  been  done  for 
it  since  the  Revolution. 

Suppose  the  most  distinguished 
churchmen  in  the  kingdom  to  consti« 
tute  the  commission  which  we  have  ad« 
vised;  suppose  that,  when  the  next  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
they  are  called  upon  to  recommend 
to  his  Majesty  a  fitting  candidate; 
suppose  that,  for  this  purpose,  after 
a  suitable  preparation  on  their  part, 
they  assemble  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  what  they  are 
about  to  do,  and  after  receiving  the 
holy  sacrament,  they  deposit,  upon  the 
communion  table,  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  consider  most  deserving— 
we  ask,  is  there  not,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  strong  probability  that 
an  honest  and  a  judicious  selection 
would  be  made ;  and  that  the  Sovereign 
would  not  only  be  protected  against 
the  interested  advice  of  evil  counsel- 


hm,  but  al8oa§ittast  liiibinB  fiiUilj 
to  err,  in  a  matter  where  arrar  wu^ 
lie  so  injurious  to  tme  reiigioB  ? 
•  It  is  not  always  from  an  utter  want 
of  principle,  from  an  uiter  indiffixenee 
about  what  is  right  or  wrong,  that  bad 
ecclesiafitical  appointmentB  are  inade{ 
but  because  of  the  prependertmoe  ^ 
eome  voridfy  imtkfe,  which  UsuffiBnd 
,to  hatoe^n  undue  influenee,  from  the 
absence  of  ail  thoee  OMUagonist  eoftsi* 
deration^  that  are  beet  eaieuiaied  te 
counteraet  it.  Now,  in  the  case  rap» 
posed,  this  wonld  not  be  so.  The  mo- 
ment for  making  so  imporUst  a  dunes 
would  be  one  of  pcciuiar  aoleoDBily. 
Every  motive  which  may  be  deemed 
morally  and  religiously  influeBti^, 
would  be  accumulated,  and,  as  it 
were,  coneentrated,  for  the  purpoaeof 
producing  a  right  determinatioa.  the 
wdividuals  to  whom  ao  aacmad  a  trust 
was  committed,  would  feel  their  aw* 
ful  responsibility.  They  would  stand 
before  the  public  as  the  sworn  gnaid- 
ians  of  the  natiouf^  faith ;  and  they 
eould  not,  without  being  self- con vicu 
ed  of  guilt  as  deep  as  that  of  Jadas, 
become  perjured  and  mercenary  trait 
tors  to  the  cause  of  their  religimi  and 
their  God. 

We  can  easily  conceive  an  indivi- 
dual Bishop,  (who  has  a  living  to  dia* 
pose  of,  and  who  feels  strongly  des^ 
rous  to  confer  it  upon  some  ^voared 
relative,)  when  sitting  in  his  easy 
chair,  and  surrounded  b^  his  ftmiiy, 
very  likely  to  be  unduly  influenced  by 
their  solicitations.  He  is  then  in  the 
very  vortex  of  temptation.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  imagine  that  what  is,  in 
reality,  a  public  trust,  is  not  private 
property ; — and  still  more  difficult  to 
resist  the  inclination  to  dispose  of  it, 
rather  according  to  his  personal  predi- 
lection, than  for  the  interest  of  the 
Church.  But  place  that  same  indivi- 
dual in  other  circumstances ;  let  him 
be  surrounded  by  a  difierent  atmos- 
phere; "  procul  este,  profani !"  let  him 
be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  secu- 
lar considerations ;  let  th^t  act  of  re- 
ligious worship,  the  most  solemn  by 
which  his  allegiance  to  his  God  ^an  be 
attested,  immediately  precede  th^t  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  authority,  upon 
the  due  performance  of  which  depend 
interests  so  unspeakably  important; 


remedy  for  the  apprehended  evils.  We  think  it  is,  and  that  if  adopted  and  persevered 
in,  it  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Church ;  and,  by  so  doing,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  impend  over  our  other  institotions. 
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let  hin^  to  a  wovd^  be  made  to  feel» 
picMt  imfffessureiy,  that  vhat  he  faaa  to 
decide  on  is  stinply  tins,— whether  he 
wiil  confer  the  parish  upon  the  clergp' 
man,  or  the  clergyman  upon  the  parish; 
whedier  his  will  sbt  over  thrbb 

OE  FOUR  THOUSAND  HUMAN  SOULS 
SUM E  FI0U9  AND  EFFICIENT  FA8T0a> 
WHO  MAY  LEAD  TUBM  TO  €k)D  ;  OB 
ABANDON  THEM  TO  THB  MISDIBBC* 
TION  OB  NEGLIGENCE  OF  SOME  CARB- 
LB88  MBBGBNABV,  WHO  MAY  SUFFEB 
THEM  TO  GO  TO  THE  DBTIL;   let  hilD 

be  thus  warned^  thus  admonished, 
and  thus  aided  in  hb  choice^  by  othsr 
and  better  lights  and  influences  than 
those  of  this  world,  and  we  sadly  mis- 
take if  the  consequenees  would  not 
be  speedily  apparent  in  the  improve- 
ment  which  would  be  visible  in  every 
department  of  the  ministry. 

Anv  man  may  miUce  a  bad  ecclesi- 
astical appointment  when  he  is  living, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes^  '^  without 
God  in  the  uforidJ*  No  man,  in  the 
presence  of  his  God,  and  in  the  sight 
of  that  congregation  to  whom  he  is 
called  up<m  to  be  an  example,  and, 
as  part  of  a  religious  solemnity,  pan 
DARE  TO  DO  SO,  without  deliberately 
writing  **  reprobate"  upon  his  own 
forehead ;  without  saying  to  corrup- 
tion, "  Thou  art  my  father,"  and  con- 
tracking  a  degree  of  guilt  which  scarce- 
ly admits  of  expiation. 

Thus,  there  would  be  ensured  to 
the  Church,  as  fax  as  human  rcgula* 
tions  could  ensure  it,  a  supply  of  good 
and  able  Bishops  i  and  this  would  go 
far  to  remedy  whatever  of  disorder  or 
inefficieney  is  at  present  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  amazing  wnat  a  good  Bishop  can 
do  for  advancing  the  ends  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  if  they 
were  seen  to  be  thus  sealous  in  the  vo- 
cation to  which  they  are  calif  d,  and 
making  their  power,  and  wealth,  and 
influence  subservient  to  the  holy  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  they  would 
not  only  receive  the  confidence,  and 
gladden  the  hearU,  of  the  faithful 
people  who  have  always  regarded  their 
order  with  an  afilrctionate  reverence, 
but  they  would  extort  an  involuntary 
homage  from  Whi|;s  and  Radicals, 
whiclr  would  be  their  best  ^^  security'' 
against  present  dangers. 

But  what  we  have  reeommended 
would  be  incomplete  without  other 
r^fulations.  The  principle  should  be 
extended  to  the  appointment  of  the 
parochial   dergy.    That  should  be 


eondaeted  in  this  manner:  Let  tfa 
Bishops  assemble  in  the  metropolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  cleri- 
'eal  vacancies,  four  times  a- year.  Let 
ttiem  attend  divine  service  at  one  of 
the  cathedral  churches;  and,  after 
having  received  the  holy  sacrament, 
let  them  nominate  to  the  cures  of  souls 
which  are  vacant  in  their  respective 
dioeeses,  exactly  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed fbr  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  King.  This  mode  of  fill- 
ing preferments  would,  if  duly  obser- 
ved, make  every  Bishop  feel,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a  eokmn 
epirituai  act;  and  he  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  callous,  if  he  were  in- 
fluenced, under  such  circumstances,  by 
gross  and  worldlv  considerations. 

It  is  delightful,  to  those  who  know 
the  Itish  church,  and  value  true  reli- 
gion, to  see  the  cheerful  piety  with 
which  manv  good,  but  by  their  Bishops 
neglected  clergymen,  labour  in  thdr 
holy)  calling ;  but  it  is  deeply  pain- 
ful to  think,  that  they  have  been  long 
and  cruelly  neglected,  and  that  they 
have  been  spending  their  best  years 
in  performing  the  duties,  and  main- 
taining the  character,  of  their  saored 
profession,  merely  in  order  that  othets 
who  do  not  labour  may  enjoy  its  ad« 
vantages. 

M  Sic  vos  non  vobis  neliitcatis,  apes  !*' 
Why  is  this?  Because  the  Bishop, 
who  should  be  the  protector  and  the 
promoter  of  clerical  usefulness,  hahit^ 
vaUy  and  unconsciously  regards  his 
Church  patronage  as  private  pr^pertv, 
and  fancies  that  he  performs  his  whole 
dutv  when  he  disposes  of  it,  according 
to  tneir  respective  degrees  of  propin- 
quity, amongst  his  relatives,  his  con- 
nexions, and  his  friends !  Occasional- 
ly he  may  find  it  necessary,  fbr  appear- 
ance' sake,  to  confer  some  trifling  bo- 
neflce  upon  a  talented  or  laborious  cu- 
rate. But,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
the  care  of  his  own  famuy  the  rule,  and 
a  regard  fbr  the  best  interests  of  reli- 
gion the  exception  9  Now,  we  would 
have  this  directly  reversed.  We  would 
have  the  Bishop  "  setk  first  the  king« 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness," 
and  depend  upon  the  goodness  and  the 
providence  of  God  for  his  temporal  as 
well  as  his  eternal  reward.  And  for 
this  purpose,  we  would  put  him  into 
eircumstances  which  would  diminish 
considerably  the  temptations  with 
which  he  has  to  struggle,  and  operate 
powerfully  in  aid  of  those  elevated  and 
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i|>iriiaal  views  which  may  best  enable 
him  to  make  a  wise  and  a  siDglemind* 
ed  selection. 

A  body  of  Clergy  thus  appointed 
would  be  worthy  of  a  Church  which  is 
the  most  perfect  representative  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity;  they  would  be 
worthy  of  a  liturgy  which  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  "  sound  words"  that 
ever  wasoomposed.  And  mch  a  Church, 
ihtisadminieteredy  couLn  not  b  a  ovza- 
TH  RO  w  K.  It  might  be  cast  off  from  the 
State;  it  might  be  plundered;  bad  men 
might>  for  a  season,  usurp  an  unholy 
dominion  over  it,  and  bind  it,  and  spoil 
it  of  its  goods.  But  they  could  not  rob 
it  of  that  divine  virtue  which  is  en« 
shrined  within  it,  "  which  will  not 
die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed/'  and 
which,  despite  of  all  the  malice  of  its 
enemies,  will  commend  it  to  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  a  less  *'  un« 
toward  generation,"  by  whom  it  will 
be  loved  and  valued  as  the  safest  guide 
to  happiness  and  immortality.  '<  Fear 
not  tnem  which  kill  the  body,  ^nd 
after  that  have  nothing  that  they  can 
do.  But  rather  fear  hix  who,  after 
be  hath  killed,  is  able  to  cast  both  soul 
and  body  into  hell;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  fear  him." 

Such  an  establishment,  such  a  body 
of  clergy,  such  a  form  of  prayer,  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  an  unprin- 
cipled'Mlnister,  or  a  rapacious  Parlia- 
ment. Despite  all  that  might  be  said 
or  done  agamst  it,  "  It  would,"  to  use 
the  words  of  a  beloved  and  most  pro- 
foundly judging  writer,  *'  accomplish 
its  every  purpose.  Its  solemn,  yet 
cheerful  beauty,  would  engage  the 
first  sensibilities  of  childhood.  Its 
gently  Insinuated,  yet  powerful  disci- 
pline, would'shield  the  purity  of  youth. 
Its  sublime  moralitv  would  Illuminate 
every  path,  and  influence  every  move- 
ment, of  active  life.  And  its  tranquil 
spirit  would  invite  declining  age  to 
seek,  in  its  soothing  bosom,  compen- 
sation for  the  infirmities,  and  support 
under  the  sufferings,  of  sinking  na- 
ture." 

.  It  will  be  said,  that  the  Bishops  are 
already  under  as  strong  an  obligation 
as  could  be  imposed  upon  them,  to 
act,  in  all  cases  of  clerical  appoint- 
ment, as  if  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  God ;  that  their  vows  at  ordination, 
and  their  professions  at  consecration, 

Sledge  them,  as  deeply  as  men  could 
e  pledged,  to  use  all  their  ^iscopal 
influence  for  thebenefitof  theChurch; 
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and  that,  if  these  are  not  ntfficient  to 
make  them  perform  their  duty,  they 
would  not  be  moved  to  do  ao,  *'  even 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  This, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  said,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  but  we 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readen 
to  perceive  that  it  is  altogether  inap- 
plicable. It  is  perfectly  true  that  tbe 
Bishops  are  very  deeply  pledged  to  a 
course  of  action,  which,  nevertheless, 
very  many  of  them  do  not  pursue. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  set  tbem  down 
as  utterly  contemning  their  pledges; 
but  only  as  forgetting  them,  as  lo- 
sing sight  of  them,  as  suffering  the  im- 
pressions made  by  them  to  be  defaced 
and  obliterated  by  the  world.  And 
the  object  of  the  regulations  which 
we  have  proposed,  is,  to  renew  thate 
ealutary  impreisUms,  that  they  may  be 
inabkd,  upon  important  emergencies, 
to  act  as  freshly  under  iheir  ir^uenee, 
as  when  they  had  been  first  rectivedm 

A  word,  now,  with  respect  to  the  en- 
couragement  of  theological  learning. 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  it  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  at  present.  That  profound 
acquaintance  with  all  the  depths  of 
their  profession,  which  distinguished 
the  divine  of  former  times,  is  but 
rarely  to  be  found ;  and  our  modem 
theologues  seem  well  content  to  sub- 
sist, as  it  were,  upon  the  crumbs  which 
have  fallen  from  the  tables  of  the 
*'  giants  who  lived  in  those  days." 
Something,  therefore,  should  be  done 
toenoourage  a  more  steady,  systematic, 
and  persevering  application  to  the 
study  of  divinity  as  a  science,  than 
can  be  expected  to  be  undertaken,  by 
competent  minds,  without  the  certain- 
ty of  a  definite  and  not  remote  advan- 
tage. 

This  object,  we  conceive,  would  be 
gained,  if  it  were  stipulated,  that  each 
Bishop,  at  his  consecration,  should 
set  apart  one  living,  to.  be  conferred 
upon  the  man  who  was  best  prepared 
in  a  given  course  of  divinity;  the 
course  to  he  determined  by  those  who 
were  most  competent  to  prescribe  it 
with  judgment  and  discrimination. 
The  details  of  such  a  proceeding  might 
be  easily  arranged.  We  would  have 
the  examination,  by  all  m<*ans,  open 
to  the  public.  This  would  ensure 
fair  play,  and  interest  the  community 
at  large  in  the  concerns  of  the  Churdi, 
to  a  degree  that  must  give  rise  to  a 
very  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  bounty,  audi 
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MB  we  propose,  would  be  abmidtiitly 
sufficient  to  engaj^  a  large  number  of 
excellent  and  talented  demmen  in 
that  course  of  reading,  by  which  they 
may  be  best  qualified  for  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  our  most  holy  religion, 
and  upholding  the  character  of  our 
national  Church.  We  well  know  the 
wide  difierence  between  knowledge 
and  practice; — between  learning  and 
faith.  And  we  are  also  aware,  that, 
to  have  a  learned  clergyman  in  every 
parish,  is  not  less  practicable  than  it 
would  be  inexpedient,  fiut,  assured* 
ly,  there  should  be  a/ew  such  in  eyery 
diocese;  and  that  is  all  that  is  pro* 
vided  for  by  the  plan  at  present  pro« 
posed.  Without  a  certain  number  of 
learned  clergymen,  the  Ghnrch  cannot 
stand.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  stand* 
ing  army,  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
protected  against  the  assaults  of  in* 
ndels  and  sectaries;  as  well  as  the 
standing  authority,  by  which  divi* 
sioris  smongst  its  members  may  best  be 
prevented,  and  it  be  "  kept  at  unity 
with  itself."  If,  therefore,  something 
be  not  done,  to  uphold  its  character 
in  this  respect,  it  must  be  torn  by  dis- 
sensions, which  will  render  it  an  easy 
prey  to  the  watchful  adversaries  who 
nate  it  because  it  rebukes  their  un- 
godliness, or  who  cherish  a  consden* 
tious  abhorrence  of  its  prindples. 

It  would  be  right  that  no  one  should 
be  suffered  to  appear  at  the  examina- 
tion who  was  not  in  holy  orders,  and 
who  had  not  served  a  certain  number 
of  years,  in  some  parochial  cure,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  diocesan.  Thus, 
hy  making  the  effident  discharge  of 
ministerial  duties  a  prereouisite  even 
to  being  a  candidate  for  the  living  in 
question,  a  vast  increase  of  profession- 
al usefulness  would  be  ensured,  and 
an  impulse  would  be  imparted  to 
every  individual,  connected  with  the 
working  part  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, theX  could  not  but  be  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  advantages.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  much  of  the 
hostility  with  which  the  clerg]^  at 
present  are  regarded,  would  be  dimi- 
nished, when  their  zeal,  in  the  holy 
cause  to  which  thejr  were  pledged, 
was  thus  made  manifest;  and  when 
they  endeavoured,  by  "  a  patient  per- 
severance in  well-doing,"  to  put  to 
shame  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of 
those  who  had  regarded  them  with 
obloquy  or  vituperation. 

The  examination,  too,  if  well  con- 
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ducted,  mi|^ht  itself  be  an  engine  of 
very  great  importance.  Wecan^»ily 
conceive  a  series  of  questions  proposed 
by  discreet  and  learned  examiners^ 
touching  any  of  the  important  topics 
which  interest  and  divide  the  puluic, 
elidting  such  answers  as  might  be  fe« 
plete  with  useful  information,  end 
conveying,  in  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner,  sudi  a  refutation 
of  prevaihng  errors,  as  must  power« 
fully  promote  the  peace  of  the  Cnurch^ 
and  the  well-being  of  true  religion* 
We  have,  ourselves,  witnessed  effects 
of  this  kind,  from  examinations  hdd 
on  a  much  emaller  ecale  than  Uiat 
which  we  at  present  contemplate ;  and 
we  are  fully  persuaded,  that,  firom  ^ 
calm  and  unostentatious  manner  in 
which  enquiry  would  be  conducted, 
and  the  quiet  and  inofi^nsive  tone  in 
which  information  would  be  afforded^ 
without  any  of  the  noise  or  the  vehe- 
mence of  controversy,  their  efficacy  in 
putting  an  extinguisher  upon  man^  of 
those  ''questions  that  engender  stnfe" 
would  be  very  great  indeed. 

It  is  true,  they  might  not  always 
serve  as  a  perfect  test  of  superior  me- 
rit* The  man  of  nerve  will  some- 
times, at  an  examination,  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  man  of 
mind.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  not  always,  or  often  occur ;  and 
when  it  does,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
as  sn  inevitable  inconvenience.  The 
test  which  we  propose  is,  we  bdieve^ 
the  beet  that  can  be  had ;  and  unless 
a  better  may  be  devised,  we  must  take 
it  even  as  it  is,  with  ite  concomitant 
imperfections.  If  it  would  not  reach 
every  case,  it  would  reach  most  cases ; 
and  even  where  it  did  not  strictly  ap- 
ply, much  might  be  left  to  the  discri- . 
mination  of  candid  and  intelligent 
examiners. 

fiut  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we 
propose  a  public  examination  more  as 
a  means  of  increasing  general  know- 
ledge, than  as  an  infallible  test  of  in- 
dividual proficiency.  Thie  end  it 
would  most  completely  answer.  The 
Church  would  largely  benefit  by  the 
stimulus  it  would  am>rd  to  learnings 
and  be  enriched,  not  merely  by  the 
amount  of  the  acquisitions  of  those 
candidates  who  had  obtained  their  re- 
ward, but  also  by  that  of  those  who 
might  have  been  unsuccessful.  Those 
who  fell,  as  wdl  as  those  who  sur« 
vived,  would  redound  to  its  honour, 
and  contribute  to  its  victory.  And 
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we  cannot  fUppoM  ^at,  under  fh» 
improyed  system  of  Chureh  Gorera* 
ment  which  we  have  Tentnred  to  re* 
commend,  many  of  the  deserriDg  in* 
diyiduals  who  might,  in  the  first  in« 
stance^  be  outstripped  bj  more  ibrta* 


fog  4m  9Uf  ezlfthMT  rtghlt,  eoafen 
upon  them  n^Mcltliility  nnd  inde- 
pendence f  If  die  pttriolic  Inynna, 
whose  chokrriset  when  his  derj^ynMn 
demands  his  tithe^  would  but  oondder 
that,  to-tnorrow  or  next  day,  thai  tithe 


mensurate  with  their  deserts  and  their 
necessities. 

'  Thus  have  we  ventured  to  sketch  n 
project  for  the  reform  of  the  Chnrchi 
Which,  we  firmly  beliere,  would  raise 
its  character,  and  increase  its  nseftil* 
ness,  without  patting  Government  to 
the  expense  of  one  shilling,  and  with* 
out  departing  in  the  least  from  the 
principles  whidi  gOTetn  our  system  of 
ecclesiastical  pobty.  This,  we  are 
aware,  will  not  at  all  suit  the  views  of 
Thomas  Spring  Rice  and  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  whose  mode  of  spi- 
ritualizing  the  Church  would  consist 
in  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  apostolie 
poverty.  They  would  plunder  its  re» 
venues  in  order  to  stimulate  its  indus- 
try, upon  the  principle, 

"  Ibit  qui  perdidit  sonam.*' 

But  giving  these  conscientious  and 
Immaculate  spoliators  all  due  credit 
for  their  disinterested  seal,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  mav,  in  the  hands  of  upright 
clergymen » be  fully  as  beneficially  em* 
ployed  as  they  could  possibly  be  in  the 
hands  of  indim rent  laymen;  and  that^ 
provided  we  take  proper  care  to  have 
a  race  of  worthy  and  exemplary  pas- 
tors^ we  need  entertain  no  apprenen- 
sion  that  the  revenues  allocated  for 
their  maintenance  will  be  misemploy- 
ed. 

But,  setting  for  a  moment  conside- 
rations of  justice  and  policy  aside,  to 
us  it  has  always  appeared  the  extreme 
of  folly  in  the  laity  to  quarrel  with 
the  provision  which  has  hetn  made  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  the  clergy* 
It  is  like  the  right  hand  quarrelling 
with  the  left  for  its  bread  and  butter. 
In  our  Church,  where  the  interests  of 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  so  dove« 
tailed  and  intertwined  with  each  other, 
by  descent,  by  marriage,  and  by  con« 
sanguinity'^who  are  the  clergy  but 
the  sons,  the  brothers,  the  fathers,  the 
fathers-in-law,  or  the  brothers-in-law, 
of  those  who  are  yet  disposed  to  regard 
them  with  aversion,  if  not  with  hos* 
tility,  because  they  are  the  possessors 
of  a  property,  which^  without  tKUcfa- 


virtuous  indignation  would,  we  ilatt« 
ourselvea,  not  so  fve^ently  cxtingukh 
hiaoommoB-seme^  by  transgreasiiig  the 
Ihnits  of  Justice  and  hnmanitT.  Of 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  mm  or 
to  his  childien,  that  the  tithe  was  ab- 
Borbed  into  the  mat  catatea,  and  went 
to  ewdl  the  cofiera  of  some  lordly  ah- 
8entee>  which  must  be  the  neocasaty 
eonsequenoe  of  its  confiscation.  We 
can  very  easily  conceive  the  direet  in* 
terest  which,  humanly  apeakiBf^  the 
greai  landed  fnroprietora  have  in  eoA 
an  event ;  ibr  it  muat  all  be  dear  gain 
to  them.  But  the  middle  daaaes  ■ 
that  they  ahould  be  mad  enough  ts 
aeek  the  annihilation  of  the  fund 
which  guarantees  to  their  children  and 
oonnexions  a  competent  maintenance 
and  honourable  station,--and  thiaynot 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
wants  ot  the  poor,  but  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  over- opulent; 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  %, 

To  add  new  perfume  to  the  violet^*' 
this  is  "  a  f^naied  flight  of  soul"  into 
the  regions  of  modern  HheraKty  whidi 
we  have  not  advanced  sufficiency  upon 
''the  march  of  intellect"  to  be  enaUed 
to  appreciate,  but  which,  no  doubt, 
will  qualify  its  possessors  for  the  very 
highest  degree  that  can  be  conferred  by 
the  London  University.  **  Eheu,  vera 
rerum  vocabula  amisimns ;  nan  ]ar« 
giri  alien  a,  liberalitas,  audacia  mal^ 
rum  srtium,  fortitude  vocatur." 

The  present  are  awi\il  times.  They 
are  truly  "  days  of  trouble,  and  of  re- 
buke, and  of  blasphemy."  We  have 
been  of  late  fkmiharised  to  such  shift- 
ings  and  changes  of  domestic  policy 
as  would  have  made  the  hairs  of  our 
ancestors  stand  on  end ;  and  what  they 
would  have  regarded,  widi  horror  and 
dismay,  as  portents  and  prodigiea 
prognosticatinjB;  national  ruin,  we  are 
taught  to  consider  the  pregnant  cau<- 
ses,  as  well  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion, of  national  hanpiness  and  tran- 
quillity. That  as  sucn  they  are  intend- 
ed, let  us  not  doubt.  And,  how  little 
credulous  soever  we  may  be  of  the  ex- 
pected result,  we  will  not  be  presets 
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of  evil  We  will  endeavoor^  rather,  to 
overcome  the  misgivings  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  regarded  tb»  present 
policy  of  Ministers,  and,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  co-operate  in  realising 
its  predicted  advantages. 

It  was  with  this  view  we  eBmed 
into  the  deuUe  which  fill  the  preoe* 
ding  pa^;  and»  hy  some  arrangement 
comprising  whidi,  it  is  our  consoico* 
tioas  persuasion  the  Chnreh  of  Iie« 
land  can  be  alone,  aeciired.  If  it  be 
suffered  to  go  "  the  wa^  of  all  flesh," 
or  reserve  as  the  eapitsl  by  whidi 
Government  may  pttrcbass  Parlia- 
mentary influence,  it  will  meithbe 

BE  POSSIBLB  TO  PEBSBRTE  IT,  KOE 
WILL    IT     BE     WOaTa     PABBB&YIKO. 

Learning  must  be  ttioou^aged,  piety 
must  be  promoted,  parochial  efficiency 
must  be  secured ;  seal  and  industry,  itk 
their  sacred  calHng»  masl  be  made  a 
solid  ground  for  the  reasonable  expeo* 
tation  of  prcfessional  advantages  to 
the  inferior  clergy ;  the  working  cu* 
rates,  whom  it  is  unneoessary,  and 
would  be  pernicious,  to  encourage  by 
any  immediate  increase  of  their  sti- 
pend, must  not  be  eternally  condemn- 
ed to  a  life  of  cheerless  drudgery,  in 
a  region  of  the  profession  "  blank  and 
bare,"  "  where  Hope,  that  comes  to  all, 
comes  never,"  but  must  be  cherished 
in  proportion  to  their  worth,  and  vi- 
sited by  those  beams  of  kindlv  patron- 
age which  may  best  requite  their  toil, 
and  be,  at  the  same  time,  its  recom- 
pense and  its  allefiation.  Were  these 
things  done,  but  little  would  remain 
undone  for  the  security  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.*  It  would  thus  be  placed 
'^  as  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  bill,  and  that 
cannot  be  hid."  And  '^  ito  light  would 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  would 


see  its  good  wotks,  and  glorify  its  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven."  All  the 
Church  wants,  is  justicb.  Do  it  but 
justice,  and  it  will  put  you  to  but  lit- 
tle trouble  in  providing  for  its  defence. 
Xever  was  there  a  system  of  national 
fidth  which,  if  well  and  truly  adrni- 
nistercd,  was  so  perfectly  calculated 
fbr  commanding  the  respect  and  the 
veneration  of  the  people.  But,  "  cor- 
mptio  optimi  est  pessima  ;"  the  best 
things,  when  corrupted,  become  the 
worst.  In  the  same  degree  that,  if 
well  administered,  it  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  good,  will  it,  if  iU-ad« 
ministered,  beoime  an  instrument  of 
evil;  nor  can  any  temporary  expe- 
diento  which  may  be  devised  for  its 
support,  prevent  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  those  abuses  by  which  it 
taay  be  profaned  aiid  desecrated.  As 
soon  as  it  begius  to  Uiot  the  air,  it 
will  be  Bceft  ted  afar  off  by  those  birds 
of  prey  whose  ravenous  ranadty  would 
almost  have  anticipated  tne  period  of 
iu  dissoluticn ;  "  and  where  the  car- 
cass is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  ga- 
thered together."  God  grant  thatbeiter 
things  may  be  in  store  for  it  1  and  if 
the  late  measures  should  have  the  ef» 
feet  of  tranquillizing  the  country,  and 
Government  should  be  more  at  leisure 
and  better  disposed  to  take  some  effi- 
cient step  for  improving  the  adroinii* 
stntion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  we 
are  perauaded  they  could  do  nothing 
which  would  tend  more  to  re-conciliate 
Protestant  confidence,  and  to  justify 
them,forwhat  they  have  already  done, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  country  and  their 
God. 

HiBBRNieUS. 

Dublin,  lUh  AprU,  18S9. 


*  We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  state,  that  the  jim  clerical  appointment  of  the 
Dttke  of  Northumberland  is  most  creditable  to  him ;  and  that,  if  bis  administration 
be  marked  by  many  sadi,  he  will  be  a  blessing  to  Ireland.  The  Reverend  Mr  Mur- 
ray,  rector  of  AskeaCon,  in  the  county  of  liimerick,  is  not,  we  are  persuaded,  an- 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  sealous  and  indefiitigable  Apoatle  of  the  Reformation 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  nan  altogether  devoted  to  his  sacred  calling, 
with  a  single  minded  ness  that  reminds  us  of  primitive  times,  when  the  professors 
of  Christianity  «'  thought  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,'*  if  by  the  sacrifice  of  them 
they  might  promote  the  GospeL  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that 
we  hail  his  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Ardah.  Having  said  thus  much,  in  cor- 
dial  attestation  to  his  personal  worth,  we  cannot  conclude  without  adding,  that  we 
do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  tk  perfect  agreement  with  ail  his  theological  principles. 
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A  SHADOW  OF  TaVTH. 
BT  DELTA. 

I  HAD  a  wondrous  vision"-^  dream^  bat  not  of  nights- 
Wild  figures  manifold  and  strange  came  rushing  on  my  sight ; 
Far  'mid  the  twilight  of  old  time  I  saw  them  flitting  by ; 
Mdted  the  mould-damp  of  the  grave^  and  brighten  d  every  eye. 
As  down  to  our  unsetthng  days  their  awful  looks  they  cast^ 
To  see  Bxperiment's  rash  feet  down  timmpling  sU  the  past. 

The  gloomy  smoke-douds  spired  aloft ;  beneath  were  £igots  piled  ; 
And,  'mid  the  lambent  tongues  of  flame,  a  holy  Martyr  smiled ; 
Coop'd  in  Inquisitorial  cells,  pale,  squalid  figures  lay. 
Whose  eyes  had  ne?er  blessed  God's  sun  for  many  a  countless  day  ; 
While  implements  of  torture  dire  were  scatter'd  on  the  ground, , 
And,  garb'd  in  white  Religion's  robes,  demoniac  judges  irown'd!. 

Sadly,  from  latticed  convent  grey,  the  hooded  Nun  look'd  out 

On  luxury,  life,  and  liberty,  by  young  spring  strewn  about ; 

In  thought  she  saw  her  iiUier  s  nail,  at  quiet  eyening  dose; 

And  a  bonnet,  with  its  snow-white  plume,  amid  the  greening  bougha  ; 

Where,  with  his  greyhound  in  its  leash,  beside  the  trusting  well. 

Her  secret  lover  wont  to  wait,  his  burning  vows  to  tell. 

There  sages  stood  with  earthward  eyes ;  upon  each  reverend  face. 
Sorrow  and  shame  were  sadly  blent  with  apostolic  grace ; 
They  saw  what  they  had  seen  of  yore,  yea  perish'd  to  gainsay. 
The  swinish  herd  b^  ignorance  to  error  led  astray ; 
Men,  by  false  doctrines  dazzled,  quite  forsaking  God  and  Truth, 
And  grey  Experience  hooted  down  by  theorizing  youth. 

There  scowl'd  the  proud  old  barons  brave,  a  thousand  fidda  that  won. 
Indignant  that  their  high-drawn  blood  should  to  the  dregs  have  run  ; 
Scornfully  they  pointed  to  the  past— to  think  that  all  in  vain. 
The  life- tide  of  our  patriot  hosts  had  crimson'd  hill  and  plain ; 
That,  clad  in  steel,  from  head  to  hed,  they  made  their  desperate  stand 
Triumphant  broke  the  Pspd  yoke,  and  freed  a  groaning  land. 

Then  saw  I  banners  on  the  breeze— and,  as  their  lengths  unroll'd 

Upon  the  breath  of  Blasphemy,  mysterious  threats  they  told : 

In  Liberality's  right  hand.  Sedition's  scrolls  were  home ; 

Fierce  drunken  crowds  surrounding  her,  who  laugh'd  Suspense  to  scorn  ; 

Over  Religion's  shrines  I  saw  Destruction's  ploughshare  driven ; 

The  hosts  of  Hdl  re-conquering  Earth,  and  man  denying  Heaven  I 

To  that  poor  country,  woe— woe— woe !  where  Commoner  and  Peer 

Lay  down,  what  valour  wrung  from  Fraud,  from  ignominious  fear : 

Give  in  to  Error's  harlotry,  to  smooth  her  rebel  frown. 

Pen  up  the  wolf-cub  with  the  lamb,  and  bid  them  both  lie  down ; 

Betray  Hdigion's  tower  and  trench  to  sacerdotd  Sin, 

And  turn  the  key  in  Freedom's  gate,  that  Slaves  may  enter  in  1 

Through  sll,  I  heard  a  warning  voice,  and  mournfully  it  said — 
''  In  vain  have  Sages  ponder'd,  and  in  vain  have  Martyrs  bled ; 
In  vain  have  seas  of  patriot  blood  to  Freedom's  cause  been  given. 
Since  still  man  thinks  that  hellward  paths  can  e'er  lead  up  to  Heaven  ; 
And  clouds  of  ignorance  in  vain  been  scatter'd  tnm  his  sight. 
When  the  base  fiend  Expediency  o'eroomes  the  seraph  Right  I" 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  HIS  OAACS  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON^ 

FROM  JAMES  m'QUBEN>[,E8Q. 


My  Lord  Duke^ 

I  again  presume  to  address  your 
Grace  on  that  most  important  subject^ 
the  Colonial  Establishments,  and  the 
Colonial  interests,  of  Great  Britain. 

In  my  first  letter,  under  date  the 
SSd  of  May  last,  I  particularly  point- 
ed out  the  value  and  the  importance, 
in  a  political)  in  a  commercial,  and 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of 
our  Colonial  Establishments,  situa- 
ted in  the  West  Indies.  From  facts 
and  from  proofs,  which  have  not  been, 
because  they  cannot  be,  challenged, 
disputed,  or  contradicted,  I  laid  be* 
fore  your  Grace,  not  merely  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  these  possessions, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused, vilifiea,  calumniated,  neglect- 
ed, endangered,  and  injured,  by  their 
natural  and  political  protectors. 

The  object  of  my  present  letter  is 
to  bring  before  your  Grace,  shortly,  a 
few  of  those  dangerous  and  popular 
errors,  on  which  the  crude  system  of 
West  Indian  Legislation — or  rather, 
Colonialpersecution, — hasbeen  found- 
ed, and  pursued;  and  with  which, 
and  upon  which,  a  specious  but  base- 
less fabric  of  Colonial  policy  has  been 
attempted  to  be  raised. 

The  British  Anti-Colonists  asserted 
and  assert,  that  sugar  cultivation  is 
pernicious  and  destructive  to  human 
nealth  and  life, — that  the  mortality 
among  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
work,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  raised; — they  asserted  and 
they  assert,  that  wherever  the  mea- 
sures devised  in  this  country  are  en- 
forced, the  evils  complained  of  are  not 
only  removed,  but  that  the  quantity  of 
produce  is  at  the  same  time  increased ; 
and  they  furthermore  asserted  and 
assert,  that  there  are  no  personal  slaves 
in  the  British  territories  in  India,  and 
that  consequently  the  sugar  there  pro- 
duced, is  the  produce  of  free  labour, 
and  being  so,  that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred  and  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  British  capital 
vested  in,  and  commanded  and  en- 
couraged by  Great  Britain,  for  her  ad- 
▼antagej  to  be  vestedj  in  these  posses* 


sions,  in  sugar  cultivation  by  the  la« 
hour  of  African  slaves. 

From  1822  till  1828,  West  Indian 
Legislation  in  Great  Britain  proceed- 
ed upon  these  false  assumptions,  the 
law-makers  beingall  the  while  prompt- 
ed and  impelled  to  their  labours  by 
senseless  theories  of  expediency,  er- 
ror, interest,  and  malevolence  ;  and 
some  of  which  being  immediately  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  require  to  be  noticed  as  I  pro- 
ceed. 

Foremost  and  conspicuous  among 
these  stands  a  pamphlet,  addressed  by 
Mr  DwARRis  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  year.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  specimen  of  Colonial*  Office 
ideas,  labours,  and  pursuits  on  these 
subjects,  before  your  Grace — ^let  me 
hope— began  to  arrange  them,  to  clear 
them  up,  and  to  give  them  a  better 
direction.  Mr  Dwarris  is  a  Commis- 
sioner employed  under  the  Colonial 
Department,  and  unless  his  work  had 
been  consonant  to  the  views  of  the 
reigning  powers,  it  is  fairly  to  be 
presumed  that  it  would  never  have 
seen  Uie  light ;  more  especially  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  at  the  period 
when  Mr  Dwarris  was  beating  his 
brains  to  arrange,  to  write,  and  to  bring 
it  forth,  that  faithful  and  honest  officer. 
Major  Moody,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed under  the  same  Department  at 
a  smaller  salary,  was  turned  adrift  ; 
and  I  believe  he  was. so,  because,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  had,  on 
Colonial  subjects,  told  a  different,  and 
a  more  rational  tale.  Be  these  things 
as  they  may,  however,  it  is  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  to  get  hold  of  a  document 
like  the  one  in  question,  because,  while 
it  shews  us  what  is  left  undone  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  it  shews  us,  at  the 
same  time,  the  labour  in  which  the 
working  machinery  of  the  place  has 
been  engaged.  The  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion is,  beyond  doubt,  a  Government 
feeler  of  the  day.  As  such,  it  discloses 
to  an  astonished  nation  the  incompa- 
rable and  incomprehensible  nonsense 
which  occupied  the  time  and  the  la- 
bour of  the  Department  in  question, 
and  as  such,  it  is  worth  a  moment's 
attention,  to  cut  up  and  to  expose. 
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One-half  of  the  pamphlet^  and  the 
only  part  of  it  that  is  worth  any  thing, 
iaoccapied  in  proving  that  all  the  states 
ments  put  forth  and  puhlished  hy  the 
reckless  Anti-ColoniBta  are  falae  and. 
unfounded^ — poinU  which  few  sane 
persons  in  Great  BriUin  will  now 
venture  to  dispute.  Having  done  this, 
Mr  Dwarris,  while  he  proves  how 
much  and  how  greatly  the  African  sa^ 
vages  have  been  civifised  and  impro- 
ved under  West  India  bondage—"  im- 
provements so  rapid  and  so  great/'  says 
ne,  page  16,  "  that  the  short  space  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  feelings  and  manners  in 
these  remote  colonies,  more  extensive, 
signal,  and  complete,  than,  I  firmly 
believe,  was  ever  before  known  in  the 
same  time,  in  the  history  of  mak  !" 
— having,  I  say,  stated  these  import- 
ant facts,  Mr  Dwarris  goes  on  to  re- 
commend the  policy,  the  propriety, 
and  the  necessity,  of 'rooting  up  that 
system  of  control  and  of  government 
under  which  all  this  p;ood  has  been  ef- 
fected, in  order  thereby  to  accelerate, 
to  improve,  and  to  peri*ect,  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Colonies,  and  the  mmda, 
the  morals,  and  the  industry  of  the 
Negro  population  1 

Now,  my  Lord  Duke,  common-sense 
would  dictate,  and  prudent  and  prac- 
tical statesmen  would  advise,  that  the 
savage  and  half-civilized  slave  should 
be  retained  in  that  state  which  improves 
and  civilizes  him  the  most  rapidly,  at 
least,  till  he  arrives  at  that  pitch  of 
knowledge,  industry,  and  wealth, 
when  he  ceases  to  be  a  barbarian,  and 
when,  Mr  Dwarris  admits,  that  hia 
freedom  would  become,  and  could  only 
become,  advantageous  to  himself,  and 
useful  to  the  community  at  large. 

Because  the  West  Indian  Colonists 
have  done  the  good  which  Mr  Dwarris 
says  they  have  done — ^because  they 
have  improved  and  civilized  the  Afri- 
can savage  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  civilized  and  improved  him— 
the  West  India  proprietors,  my  Lord 
Duke,  deserve  the  favour,  not  the 
hostility,  of  Government — the  praise, 
not  the  reproach,  of  the  country. 
They  deserve  this,  my  Lord  Duke, 
because  Mr  Dwarris  assures  us,  page 
40,  *'  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  in  any  co- 
lony of  the  West  Indies,  to  be  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  African  in  his  na- 
tive country." 

The  measures  devised  and  adopted 


during  the  late  Anti- Colonial  mania, 
Mr  Dwarris,  page  46,  justly  states, 
'*  regarded  only  the  advantage  of  the 
slave,  withoui  a  fair  and  equiuble 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate property ;"  and  at  page  48,  be  in- 
forms us,  <*  that  the  saiene  of  com- 
pulsory MAVUMisaiow,  however  spe- 
cioua,  (and  I  was  one  of  the  persons 
first  captivated  by  it,)  is  illfsoky  ;* 
— '^  it  seems  to  m^"  cootiiiiiaB  he, 
page  40,  *'  sufficient  ground  for  tfie 
resistance  of  the  Colonies  at  the  pre- 
sent  time,  that  the  experiment  ia  new 
and  hasardoQs;  that  the  resolt  is 
doubtful ;  that  the  attempt  at  substi- 
tuting free  labour  for  the  services  of 
the  stave  may  be  unsuccessful ;  that  in 
case  of  failure,  the  mischief  is  laas* 
TASABLB ;  that  for  such  irretrievmUe 
injury,  no  compentatum  is  provided,  or 
as  yet  unequivocally  pledged;  that 

ALL     SXrEaiBNCe     IS    AGAINST    ITS 

aucciss ;  that  with  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities  afforded,  and  the  most  /irteas* 
ing  invitations  given,  no  evidence  wom 
or  COULD  BB  adduced  in  its  favour/' 
These,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  important 
and  undeniable  facts;  and  to  have 
these  facts  wrung  from  the  pen  of  the 
pioneer  of  that  conclave  of  kgislators 
who  first  contrived  the  sdieme — "  ba^ 
zardous,"  and  pregnant  with  '<  mis- 
chief irreparable,"— and  who,  by  all 
the  aid  6i  power  unconstitutionally^ 
despotically,  and  unjustly  applied, 
sought  to  enforce  it,  even  though  it 
was  contrary  to  the  dicUtes  of  <*  ali; 
BXPBBiBNCC,"— is  moat  important  in- 
deed. 

But  it  is  time  to  shew  the  errors 
and  the  absurdities  uttered  by  Mr 
Dwarris.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  page  40, 
"  from  the  era  of  the  abolition  of  ths 
slave  trade,  that  civilisdtion  and  im- 
provement, (notwithstandingtheinctt* 
rable  vice  of  absenteeism,)  has  dawn- 
ed upon  the  West  Indies."  These 
few  words  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  shew,  and  to  convince  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  West  Indies,  or 
with  the  history  of  the  West  Indies, 
that  Mr  Dwarris  knows  scarcely  sny 
thing  about  them ;  and  moreover,  that 
he  either  takes  his  opinions  from  the 
works  ofiothers  as  ignorant  as  himself, 
or  that  he  makes  his  statements  to 
suit  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  with 
some  new  scheme  in  hand,  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  Cobnial  history, 
and  of  the  real  state  of  society  in  the 
Colonies, 
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Mj  Lord  Duke,  the  imtA  of  cin- 

mitioQ  prooeededj  among  the  AlHcao 
BAvages  landed  in  our  colonifflj  from 
the  day  they  werekaded  in  those  oo- 
lonies;  hut  it  was  less  yisiUe  6^/^ 
the  Abolition  than  awtkm,  it,  becauae 
great  numbers  of  savages  were  annu- 
ally introduced  into  esuSk  eolony,  whose 
ignorance,  superstition,  indolence,  and 
vicious  habiu,  corrapted,  and  to  a  very 
considerahle  degree,  their  countrv  men 
who  had  previously  been  introdueed 
into  those  islands,  and  also  their  pro- 
geny. This  state  of  things  natorsUy 
neutralized,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  Mr  D  wai>- 
ris  himself  proves  the  fact,  that  it  was 
these  things,  and  not  the  severity  of 
the  master  be/ore  the  Abolition,  which 
retarded  the  march  of  civilisation 
amon^  the  skve  population  of  our 
Colonies,  when  he  sUtes,  page  41,  that 
"  it  was  the  newly  imported  African 
"who  required  to  be  coaacED  anp 

TaSATEJO  WITH  SXVEaiTY." 

Mr  Dwarris,  in  his  censure  of  "«6- 
«e]i/60wm,"-<*that  is,  the  residence  of 
West  India  proprietors  in  England,-— 
gives,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Pro« 
lessor  Macculloch,  whose  Whiie  errors 
were  much  in  vogue  about  the  time 
Mr  Dwarris  wrote,  a  knock-down 
blow  to  his  argument,  and  proves  that 
civilisation  must  hare  advanced  in  the 
Colonies  with  greater  rapidity  before 
y  the  era  of  the  Abolition,"  than  after 
it,  because  it  is  notorious  to  every  one 
acquainted  even  in  but  a  slight  degree 
with  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  that 
the  number  of  resident  proprieton 
previous,  and  long  previous,  to  "  Uie 
era  of  the  Abolition,"  was  fifty  to  one 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  In  those  days, 
also,  the  resident  proprietors  were  not 
only  independent  in  their  circum* 
stances,  but  also  men  of  great  know* 
ledge,  talents,  and  judgment,  and 
moreover,  in  mauv  instances,  either 
immediate  descendants  of  noble  Bri« 
tish  families,  or  nearly  related  to  such* 
Their  huooanity,  also,  was  undeniable, 
more  especially  when  it  is  recollected^ 
that  a  very  great  number  of  the  firat 
settlers  in  our  Colonies  w^e  Quaken^ 
who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  native  country  during  the  days 
of  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second, 
when  Great  Britain  was,  under  the 
first,  cursed  with  a  canting,  and  under 
the  second,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
•courged  by  a  profligate  govemmeat* 
Mr  Dwania  cannot  deny  tbeae  tell  I 


•ad  admittuig  them,  he  destroys  his 
more  important  statements  and  argu- 
ments. 

"  Slaves  should  be  attached  to  the 
adl,"  says  Mx  Dwarris,  page  64,  "  as 
the  FiasT  STEP  to  improvement  ;"—- 
in  other  words,  in  many  instances  we 
must  ruin  the  msster  and  beggar  the 
slave,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be 
improved,  and  the  other  enriched  1 
In  the  Bahamas,  and  in  several  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  there  are  probably 
about  60,000  slaves,  at  this  moment, 
fixed  to  the  respective  islands,  under 
similar  insane  and  inhuman  enacu 
ments.    The  consequences  are  as  fol- 
lows :  British  capital,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions,  isannihHated,  or  rendered 
not  merely  unproductive,  but  burden* 
some ;  whereas,  if  permitted  to  be  sent 
to  other  islands,  and  there  vested  in  and 
applied  to  the  same  species  of  labour, 
on  a  rich  soil,  it  would  return  to  the 
proprietor  and  to  the  parent  state  onb 
MILLION  aimually.    But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here.  Oans as  i n  C  ou  n^ 
ciL  oblige  the  master  to  lay  aside  an 
annual  income  for  the  old  or  maimed 
alave  he  emancipates.     The  maater 
has  nothing.    He  cannot  borrow  upon 
his  capital,  for  that  is  nearly  rendered 
valueless.     His  property,  by  unjust 
and  teasing  interference,  yields  him 
little  and  often  no  return.    He  is  a 
beggar,  and  cannot  assist  his  slave  in 
any  thing.     CoMPULsoav  Mamumis« 
siON  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  com« 
mand  the  master  to  enfranchise  his 
slave,  upon  the  latter  paying  the  for* 
mer  an  appraised  or  arbitrary  value. 
The  slave  cannot  obtain  this.     With* 
out  a  market  for  his  produce,  or  a  soil 
that  will  repay  his  labours,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  impoverished 
Leeward  Islands,  if  his  appraised  value 
was  only  L.10,  the  slave  has  not  the 
means  of  procuring  it ;  while  in  the 
more  productive  Windward  Colonies^ 
where  the  supply  of  labourers  is  cut 
off  by  the  same  stupid  yeA)de-«e  laws, 
the  value  of  the  slave  is  raised  so  high^ 
that  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  procure 
the  mesns  to  purchase  his  liberty,  even 
although  he  cultivates  a  most  produc- 
tive and  grateful  soil,  and  finds  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  for  hi« 
produce. 

I  defy  Mr  Dwarrb,  or  any  one  else, 
to  contradict  what  is  bene  stated.  Bat 
the  plan  reeomoiended  by  Mr  Dwarris 
is  not  hia  own.  It  originated  with  Mr 
BttxtOQ  and  hia  firiends.    The  ktta 
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boMted  last  yeir,  At  ihe  Anti-Slavery 
meeting  held  at  tb^  Freemasons'  Ta- 
rern^  of  his  superior  wisdom  as  a  le- 
gidator^  because  he  had  fixed  SO^OOO 
negroes  in  the  Bahama  Islands^  to  the 
state  of  hopeless  servitude  and  misery 
above  mentioned.  In  short,  the  whole 
scheme,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  about  as 
sane,  wise,  and  beneficial,  as  if  your 
Grace  were  by  law  to  compel  the 
British  agriculturists,  and  agricultu- 
ral  labourers,  in  order  to  lighten  la- 
bour, and  in  order  to  enrich  the  for« 
mer,  and  to  improve  the  latter,  to  cul- 
tivate wheat  and  barley  on  the  summits 
of  the  Grampians,  while  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  and  the  Lothians  of  Scotland 
were  left  in  a  state  of  nature — wild 
and  uncultivated. 

These  facts,  my  Lord  Duke,  must 
be  seen,  felt,  and  well  known  to  his 
Majesty's  Government.  They  are,  I 
know,  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Anti*  Colonists  themselves,  and  who, 
while  they  candidly  acknowledge  that 
the  laws  are  unjustand  oppressive,  and 
injurious  even  to  the  slave,  never the« 
less  own  that  they  keep  and  look  to  this 
iniquitous  law  as  a  weapon  to  ac- 
complish emancipation,  by  compelling 
the  masters  in  the  impoverished  and 
unproductive  Colonies,  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  which  they  have  in  them  ! 
What  is  to  become  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, under  such  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances, never  for  a  moment  enters 
the  minds  of  these  reckless  and  incon- 
siderate legislator?.  I  state  facts,  my 
Lord  Duke — ^facts  which  must  asto- 
nish this  nation,  and  every  rational 
people ;  for  what  is  the  world  to  think 
of  the  Ministers  of  any  countrv  who 
are  prevented,  by  an  irresponsible  and 
theoretical  party,  from  doing,  in  any 
part  of  an  empire  under  their  control 
and  direction,  that  which  as  men  and 
as  legislators  they  see,  they  feel,  and 
they  know,  to  be  just  and  rignt,  proper, 
politic,  and  wise ;  and  what  are  our 
Colonies  to  think,  while  they  perceive 
and  they  feel  such  conduct  as  this,  on 
the  part  of  the  country,  which,  by 
every  tie  of  honour,  principle,  policy, 
and  justice,  is  bound  to  protect  them, 
and  to  gus^  their  liberties  and  their 
properties  ? 

At  page  54,  Mr  Dwarris  writes  aa 
follows :  ''  I  do  not  suppose  that,  at 
the  present  critU  of  b educed  re- 
turns, and  RUINED  resources,  of  the 
West  Indians,  slaves  would  be  valued 
at  many  yean'  purchase ;"  and,  taking 
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this  to  be  the  eaae,  he  veoommendfl. 


amidst  these  "  reduced  letnms,"  and 
"  ruined  resources,"  to  a  **  vioilaxt 

AND  PRUDENT  OOVBRKMENT,"  tobaj 

up  all  the  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  precious  logic  here  is^the  West 
Indian  Colonists  are  so  nearly  mined 
already,  that  the  load  of  guilt,  shame, 
and  injustice,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  inaeased  by  the  British  GoTem- 
ment  completing  the  business!  But 
who  ruined  them  ?  Who  occasioned 
these  "  reduced  returns,"  and  Uiese 
"  ruined  resources,"  that  this  honest 
Colonial- Office  dependent  prudeniijf 
wishes  to  be  taken  advantage  of? 
Who  but  the  British  Government, 
driven  to  the  work  by  muddy-beaded 
counsellors  and  dishonest  legislators  ? 
Like  other  parts  of  Mr  Dwarrls's  hock, 
it  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  idea  be 
his  own,  because  Professor  Sdbolefield 
gave  the  same  counsel  at  the  Anti-  Sla- 
very meeting  at  Cambridge,  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  Professor  stole  the 
Greek  idea  from  Mr  Dwarris,  or  Mr 
Dwarris  snatched  it  from  the  Profes- 
sor, is  not  at  present  of  any  moment, 
and  still  less  is  it  the  concern  of  any 
honest  man  in  the  country.  In  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  could  your  Grace 
ever  pursue  a  course  so  impolitic  and 
so  iniquitous,  you  will  not,  I  trust, 
fail  to  remember,  that  every  West  In- 
dian proprietor  and  mortgagee  has  not« 
as  Mr  Dwarris  has,  L.IOOO  sterling 
per  annum,  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  they  cannot,  like 
him,  afford  to  give  away  this  property, 
merely  to  carry  into  effect  Downing 
Street  theories,  and  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbed consciences  of  their  implacable 
enemies. 

For  the  "  reversionary  interest"  of 
all  the  property  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mr  Dwarris  proposes,  psge  54,  to  give, 
"  as  a  full  compensation  to  the  mas- 
ter"—" a  Quarter  of  a  century"— 25 
years'  purcnase,  during  which  period 
the  enfranchised  Africans  are,  page 
56,  to  work  "  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,"  and  ''  at  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gar," in  order,  from  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  to  repay  the  Go- 
vernment, within  the  period  mention- 
ed, the  money  advanced  to  procure 
their  freedom. 

I^t  us  examine  the  statement  which 
he  makes,  in  order  to  ascertain  if,  from 
his  materials,  such  a  result  is  practi- 
cable. At  page  63,  Mr  Dwarris  in- 
forms us  thatj  from  the  efi^ta  of  the 
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climate,  "  the  Enrc^iean  is  prone'  to 
ennui,  the  African  falls  asleep  as 
he  dresses  you,  or  waits  at  tahle." 
This  being  the  case  with  the  in-door, 
the  roost  improved  and  superior  classes 
of  Africans,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  the  less  improved  classes,  who 
are  set  to  labour  under  a  "  burning 
sun"  will  be  less  inclined,  more  es- 
pecially when  they  have  become  their 
own  masters,  to  take  a  nap;  and  should 
the  overseers,  or  superintendents,  apr 

EMU  ted  by  Government  to  oversee  the 
hour,  and  to  collect  the  proceeds  of 
it,  become,  like  other  Europeans  who 
have  more  occasion  to  labour,  **  prone 
to  ennui;"  and  should  the  enfranchi« 
sed  African  "  fail  aeleep"  with  the 
hoe,  the  plough,  or  the  skimming- su- 
gar-laddie,  in  his  hand,  I  would  just 
ask  Mr  Dwarris,  how  much  money 
the  former  would  collect  for  the  Bri- 
tish Treasury,  and  how  much  the 
latter  would  repay,  not  in  a  '^  quarter 
of  a  century"—"  twenty-five  years  of 

QUIET  BN  JOY  ME  NT/'-^but  in  tWOUty- 

five  centuries  ?  The  British  Treasury^ 
m^  Lord  Duke,  might  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the 
Slim  advanced,  when  the  States  of 
South  America  repay  their  British  cre- 
ditors the  enormous  loans  which  the 
latter,  by  similar  advice,  incautiously 
lent  them.  That  such  results  would 
certainly  ensue^  Mr  Dwarris  very 
pointedly  informs  us,  when  he  tells  us, 
psige  63,  that  *^  undoubtedly  the  state 
most  agreeable  to  the  mere  animal 
man,  in  a  tropical  *  climate,  is  a  state 
of  BE  POSE."  This  being  the  fact,  your 
Grace  will  act  wisely  to  allow  the  cash, 
devoted  by  Mr  Dwarris  to  the  purpose 
mentioned,  to  "  repose '  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  Great  Britain,  and  the  slaves 
in  the  Colonies  to  continue  to  labour 
for  their  masters,  or  to  **  fall  asleep 
as  they  dress  you,  or  wait  at  table, 
aa  they  and  their  masters  may  be  able 
to  get  on  together. 

At  page  65,  however,  Mr  Dwarris 
draws  a  still  more  striking  picture  of 
the  nonsense  which  lately  engaged  the 
sages  in  the  Colonial-Office.  "  If  the 
people  of  colour,"  says  he,  "  increa- 
sing in  commercial  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess, shall  extend  their  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, purchase  by  degrees  the 
principal  properties  in  the  islands,  and 
become  eventually  the  chief,  or  indeed 
THE  SOLE  PROPaiEToas  of  the  soil,  I 
should  look  upon  such  an  event  as  the 
mitkanasia  of  the  West  Indies  I" 


The  white  capitalists,  merchants, 
proprietors,  agents,  and  servants,  beii^ 
all,  by  the  sword  or  by  the  halter,  no 
matter  how,  disposed  of,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  this  "euthanasia"- (struck  })  writer, 
from  whence  are  "  the  people  of  colour" 
to  come,  who  are  to  form  the  population 
enjoying  this  ''  euthanasia  ?"  Unless 
the  Government  send  out  tender- 
hearted agents  sufficiently  numerous 
to  beget,  or  unless  they  can  make  the 
black  damsels,  without  them,  to  breed, 
like  Jacob's  cattle,  a  speckled  or  co- 
loured race  in  the  Colonies,  it  is  as 
plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  800,000  blacks  will,  in  an  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  30,000  people 
of  colour,  extinguish  the  latter,  and 
bring  every  colour  in  the  Colonies  to 
that  of  black  alone. 

Again,  in  page  $7,  Mr  Dwarris  tells  us 
that  a  *'  saving  would  ultimately  arise 
from  the  reduction  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  present  necessary  in 
these  unhealthy  stations,  when  the 
black  population,  become  interested  in 
the  soil,  and  participating  in  civil  bless- 
ings, should  grow  by  degrees  fit  to  be 
safely  trusted  to  form  a  national  mi' 
litia  for  the  defence  of  the  islands."  A 
national  militia  to  defend  the  islands, 
composed  of  men  who  "  fall  asleep 
while  they  dress  you,  or  wait  at  table  1 
If  attacked  by  an  enemy  given  to  simi- 
lar habits,  no  great  mischief  would 
ensue ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
'^  militia"  were  to  be  attacked  by  troops 
like  those  which  attacked  your  Grace 
at  Waterloo,  iniere,  under  such  cir- 
cnmttanees,  would  be  the  defence,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  Colonies  ? 
But  in  what  British  Colony,  let  me 
ask  Mr  Dwarris,  is  it,  that  we  find 
such  a  national  militia?  Not  in  Si- 
erra Leone  certainly,  where  no  en- 
franchised African,  notwithstanding 
their  reported  great  advance  in  civili- 
sation, ever  took  a  musket  in  his  hand 
to  defend  the  precious  Settlement! 
Mr  Dwarris,  my  Lord  Duke,  must  have 
been  more  than  half  '^  asleep"  when 
he  wrote  such  a  strange  rhapsody ;  and 
happy  would  it  indeed  be  for  this 
country,  and  still  more  fortunate  would 
it  be  for  the  Colonies,  if  all  the  working 
inmates  in  the  Department  to  which 
he  is  attached,  would  fall  asleep,  in- 
stead of  attempting,  as  they  do,  to  keep 
themselves  awake,  and  to  put  the  coun- 
try to  sleep,  by  bewildering  it  wiUi 
such  mischievous  dreams  as  those 
which  we  have  been  considering. 
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But  perbapt  Mr  Dwarris  intends  to 
enforce  his  '^reasonable  regulations,"  p* 
66,  for  "  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,"— 
"  the  manufacture  of  sugar,"— and  tlie 
production  and  supportof  the  ''national 
tnilitia,"  by  the  energetic  arm  of  tliat 
Goddess  of  "  Abstract  Justice/'  whom 
^e  is  about  to  get  dispatched  from 
PowningStreetjOrfromiOdennaDbury 
Street,  and  whom  he  thus  describes; 
**  Let  care  be  taken  that  her  eyes  are 
^eotuaUg  bandaged,  so  that  she  can- 
ikot  see  the  distinction  of  colour ;  let 
her  scales  be  even,  and  swoan  two* 
moED  ! !"  Heaven  help  the  sle^y- 
headed  African,  or  indolent  European, 
who  does  not  finish  his  task  under  the 
sway  of  this  Free  Labour  Goddess  I 
Believe  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  tlie 
farther  every  reasonable  creature  is  re- 
moved from  her  grasp,  the  better :  and 
while  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that 
J^Ir  D  warris  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
Colonial  "  Reform  has  hitherto  begun 
at  the  wrong  end  -/'  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  Mr  Dwrarna,  from  the  specimens 
he  has  given  us  of  his  labours  and  his 
researches,  is  still  toiling,  like  all  his 
Colonial-Office  predecessors,  at  the 
wrong  end  of  Colonial  "  Reform." 

How,  my  Lord  Duke,  could  om 
Colonies  be  governed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, or  how  could  they  be  prosperous, 
when  they  were  tortured,  and  permit- 
ted to  be  tortured,  by  legislators  such  as 
thosewhich  have  justbeen  pointed  out  1 

But  these  are  but  a  part,  and  a  small 
part,  of  their  strange  ways,  and  their 
stranger  proceedings ;  and  I  must  show 
your  Grace,  and  this  deceived,  delu<- 
ded,  and  insulted  Country,  a  few  more 
specimens  of  the  produce  of  that "  con* 
tinuous  Free  Labour,"  in  which  the 
Colonial  Office,  (the  only  place  where 
frte  labour  is  continuous,)  has  during 
several  years  b^n  most  diligently  en- 
gaged. 

From  additional  papers  presented  by 
command  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
1825,  1  select)  as  a  specimen  of  their 
work  aud  their  studies,  the  following 
returns  from  Trinidad,  regarding  the 
errors  and  punishments  of  slaves  under 
the  new  laws. 

<«  GARncN  Estate.  S(^hy  put  in 
the  stocks  for  beiug  drunk.  She  could 
neither  sUnd  nor  walk."   (page  84.) 

"StClairEstatb.  WiUAnderwn, 
beating  two  of  his  wives.  Bed  stocks 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  Eight 
stripes."    (p.  69.) 
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"  CAAAricHAtiiA  EsTATB.  Lmwm 
MtUehtr^  abusing  and  waotu^  to  beat 
his  wife,  and  to  turn  her  gat  of  the 
house  to  take  in  anothar,  althoogh  he 
had  a  child  by  her.  Bemaiiifid  eoa* 
fined  12  hours  in  bed  stocks."  (p.  91 ) 

'^  Goon  Hovx  Estate,  ffutmpkw^ 
Ginkm',  striking  a  woman,  and  raisiof 
a  disturbance  in  the  Negro  houses ;  84 
hours' confinement  in  the  stocks."  (a 
lOL) 

"  Ross  Park  Estate.  R»$e,  lor 
having  given  her  house  to  the  woomb 
Ann  to  cuckold  her  husband,  and  h»> 
ving  collared  the  said  busbaiid  cijnm* 
In  the  dungeon  one  night."  (p.  IOSl) 

"CahdkhEstats.  .^166(1,  for  cuck- 
olding her  husband,  and  quarreUing  in 
the  Negro  houses ;— confined  in  8t<Kks 
six  hours."    (p.  114.) 

'' fioH  AcooRo  EsTATJS.  Geiuicim 
C^n^o,  being  pregnan t,  #iifi;posi0d  by  her 
reputed  husband,  having  two  spaab 
HufiBANBs,  creating  a  battle  Assons 
them,  in  which  she  joined ;  And  oe^ 
ting  an  uproar  in  the  plantation.  Six 
hours  standiog  in  the  stocks."  (p.  164^) 

" Bbttv  Pt.,  t^i:^  the 

Driver  to  kiss  her ,  for  desirinc 

her  to  attend  to  her  work."   (p.  ICTj 

''CabacasEstatk.  MinUoriie,!^ 
paatedly  absenting  himself  fronn  the 
estate  on  a  Sunday  without  lea¥e,  to 
visit  his  wives.  N.B.  He  has  one  ob 
theesUte."    (p.  814.) 

Akin  to,  but  still  more  ridiculouAaad 
indelicate,  than  the  above,  is  a  Bux- 
ton r«.  turn  regarding  liberated  Africans 
in  the  Colonies.  This  return  oonsistt 
of  upwkTds  of  100  folio  pages  ckiseiy 
printed,  and  filled  with  several  lbo«- 
sand  names,  a  very  considerable  pnh 
portion  of  which  are  females,  and  Is 
each  name,  after  a  regulw  end  qjfieml 
inspection,  under  severe  penalties  for 
Any  negiect,  are  affixed  such  Append- 
ages as  the  follow inff : — "  Tattied  ui^ 
der  the  right  breast/'  or  the  left  breast 
as  may  be ;  "tattoed  undur  tkemavel  J" 
"  tuUotdon  thtUUy  l"  *'tat4o€d  on  the 
thigh,"  &c.  &e. 

These,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  but  a 
few  lines  extracted  from  volumes— 
from  thousands — from  tens  of  thou- 
sand!^ of  closely- printed  folio  psges 
of  similsr  matter;  and  strAnge  And 
d^rading  as  these  extracts  appeAr, 
still  it  must  be  stated,  that  they  foras 
the  most  important  of  the  myriads 
whidi  remain  unquoted — unquotsbio. 

Thus,  while  Frsnce  was  busily  eo- 
gaged  iu  pkntiiig  her  netenotti  hM»> 


ners  on  the  tiimfa  of  Madrid  and  the 
batteries  of  Cadiz, — ^while  Russia  waa 
overwhelming  Persia,  and  steadily  ooU 
lecdng  all  her  yaat  means  and  strength, 
in  order  to  march  and  to  oTerwhdm 
the  Bosphoms,  by  planting  her  victo- 
lious  eagles  on  the  minarets  of  St  So- 
phia, the  statesmen  congregated  in 
Downing-street,  driven  by  Mr  Bux- 
ton and  old  Zachary  Macauley,  were 
employing  their  time,  and  their  jadg« 
ment,  and  the  national  resources,  in 
procming  and  studying  the  trssh  al- 
luded to,  working  night  and  day  to 
ascertain  whether  black  Kate  was  tat* 
toed  on  the  thigh  or  the  beify;  and  who* 
ther  black  Rose,  after  the  manner  of 
many  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
and  servants,  wore  a  ragged  dirty  pet- 
ticoat underneath  a  clean  and  a  good 
one !  Compared  to  such  labours,  the 
manufacture  of  petticoats  by  Ferdi- 
nand for  the 'Virgin  Mary,  was  a  ra- 
tional and  useful  employment. 

Statesmen,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  the 
immediate  servants  of  statesmen,  who 
could  spend  their  time  in  such  stupid 
and  degrading  researches  and  pursuits, 
could  never  have  contended  with  Na- 
poleon,-^could  never  have  planned  the 
deliverance  of  Europe, — could  never 
have  done  their  duty,  nor  taught  and 
encouraged  others  to  do  their  duty  at 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar, — could  never 
have  fought  and  conquered,  or  taught, 
encouraged,  and  supported  others,  to 
fif^ht  and  to  conquer  at  Salamanca,  at 
Vittoria,  and  at  Waterloo— and  they 
never  can,  my  Lord  Duke,  match  the 
shrewd  statesmen  of  Paris,  of  Vienna, 
and  of  St  Petersburg.  Don  Miguel 
could  beat  them,  and  Lecesne  and 
Esooffery  at  any  time  make  them  their 
tools. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me,, 
within  the  bounds  to  which  I  must 
necessarily  confine  this  letter,  to  quote,, 
or  to  refer  at  length  to  all  the  Anti* 
Colonial  publications,  which  assertand 
blazon  abroad  the  immense  and  de- 
structive decrease  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion in  our  Colonies.  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  statements ;  a» 
follows : — 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Letters 
on  the  Necessity  of  a  Prompt  Extine* 
tion  of  British  Colonial  Slavery,"  i8;86, 
at  page  14,  there  is  the  following  pass- 
age:—'* In  St  Vincent's,  Grenaoa, 
Tobago,  and  Demerara,  where  thi» 
cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  largest, 
there  the  decrease  prooeeda  at  a  rapid 
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rate— at  a  rate  in  some  of  them,  which 
would  unpeople  the  earth  mi  half  a 
century."  And  Mr  W.  Smith,  or  Mr 
Buxton,  I  am  not  certain  which,  nor 
is  it  material,  auted  in  the  House  of 
Comroona,  that  such  waa  the  decrease 
in  the  Coloniea,  that  it  would  exun- 
guhh  the  slave  population  in  SO  years  I 
The  Anti-Slarery  Reporter,  a  periodic 
oal  publication,  and  a  book  of  the  de- 
scription thus  alluded  to  by  Burns,— 

'<  Some  books  are  lies  from  end  to  end ** 

this  compilation  of  fialaehood  and  fa« 
brication,  after  inaerting,  knowing^ 
them  to  be  so,  incomplete  official  ta» 
blea  of  the  slave  population  returns, 
proceeds  thus :— <<  From  this  it  ap-- 
pears,  that  the  whole  decrease  of  the 
alave  population  in  our  West  India 
Colonies  has  amounted  in  six  years" 
(ending  1823)  ''  to  about  S8,000,  be- 
ing three  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  Byem 
eighths  per  cent  per  annum.  This 
simple  fact  we  hold. to  establish  in- 
con  trovertibly,  against  the  system  of 
slavery  prevailing  in  our  Colonies, 

THE    CHARGE     OF    CRUELTY,    and    tO 

disprove  the  evidence  that  has  been 
alleged  in  favour  of  its  general  lenity." 
— •*  It  is  evident,  that  independent 
of  the  other  evils  of  slavery,  sugar- 
planting  generally,  as  it  is  conducted 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  human  life.  This  arises 
in  ^t  from  the  oppressive  labour 
which  attends  the  digging  of  the 
trenches  for  receiving  the  cane,  and 
which  is  executed,  not  by  ploughs  and 
cattle,  but  by  men  and  women,  and  in 
part  to  the  privation  of  their  natunil 
rest,  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 

crop  time,"  &a "  It  is  further 

evident,  that  the  destructive  influenoa 
on  human  life  of  sugar- planting,  as  it 
is  conducted  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
aggravated  by  that  very  circumstance, 
fertility  of  soil,  which  seems  most  tp 
swell  the  gains  of  the  planter."—— 
"  Accordingly  we  find,  that  where 
the  lands  are  most  productive,  yield- 
ing the  largest  return  for  the  labour 
of  each  slave,  and  a  proportionately 
large  share  of  whatever  gain  arises 
from  protection  and  bounty,  the  ratio 
of  mortality  is  the  highest !" 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  charges 
have  been  made  in  the  most  pointed 
end  decided  manner ;  and  it  is  now 
my  business  and  my  dutv  to  shew 
your  Grace  the  falsehood  of  iheehargafy 
the  argnmentft^  and  the  infeienQesi,  in 
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all  tbeir  parts.  But  before  proceed* 
ing  to  thii^  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  to  your  Grace  the  rate  at 
which  Anti- Colonial  exaggeration  pro* 
ceeds.  The  Anti-Slavei^  Reporter 
gives  the  decrease  2B,000  m  six  years, 
which  decrease  would  depopulate  the 
Colonies  in  140  years ;  but  Mr  Bux- 
ton says,  the  depopulation  would  take 
place  in  SO  years,  because  he  sets  down 
the  decrease  in  six  years  as  being  tbe 
decrease  in  one  year !  The  Legislature 
swallows  these  extravagant  statements, 
and  the  Government  are  called  upon, 
and  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  act 
upon  them  I 

In  reference  to  these  official  docu- 
ments, to  which  I  must  refer,  and  to 
whidb  my  opponents  have  referred,  I 
labour  under  a  great  disadvantage,  be>- 
cause  the  population  returns  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  years  for 
whidi  the  exports  and  the  imports  are 


given,  aruing  firom  the  circoinstanee, 
that  in  some  islands  the  returns  are 
triennial,  and  in  others  annual,  while 
some  of  them  again  terminate  with  the 
close  of  the  specific  year,  and  others 
with  the  middle  of  the  year ;  and  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  get  at  any  spedfie 
number  of  years  of  returns  pmect  and 
complete,  but  more  especially  for  those 
specific  years  for  which  we  have  re- 
turns of  the  exports,  the  imports,  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  in  tbe  va- 
rious Colonies.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages,  however,  I  shall, 
I  trust,  be  able  to  shew  your  Grace 
the  dangerous  falsehoods  and  fatal  er- 
rors which  have  been  scattered  over 
this  country  on  these  points,  errofs 
and  falsehoods  which  /  know  had  ob- 
tained the  ear  of  Government,  and 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  seve- 
ral of  their  rash  measures,  and  thdr 
crude  legislation,  on  Colonial  sabjects. 


SLAVE  POP ULATIOK  RETUKKS.  (a) 


Cohny. 


Year. 


Females* 


TotaL  (b)Sugar  Crops.  Cvta. 


Antigua, 

1821 

H531 

16,533 

31.064 

207,548 

Barbadoes, 

1820 

36,733 

41,612 

78.343 

211,371 

Dominica, 

1821 

7,354 

8^092 

15.466 

38^119 

Grenada, 

1820 

13,007 

13.892 

26,899 

216,371 

Jamaica, 

1820 

170,466 

171,216 

342,382 

1,679,720 

Montserrat, 

1820 

3,032 

3,473 

6,505 

33.282 

Nevis, 

1822 

4v583 

4v678 

9.261 

66,023 

St  Christopber's, 

1822 

9,505 

10,312 

19,819 

128^346 

St  Lucia, 

1822 

6,297 

7,491 

14,315 

108,243 

St  Vincent's, 

1823 

12,064 

12,283 

24s347 

233.448 

Tobago, 

1822 

6,952 

7,363 

14,315 

108,243 

Tortola,  &c. 

1821 

2,975 

3,485 

6.460 

23,459 

Trinidad, 

1821 

22.738 

162,257 

Bahamas, 

1821 

5,221 

5,019 

10.341 

1,083 

Demerara, 

1820 

43.227 

34^149 

77,376 

492,126 

Berbice, 

1819 

13,327 

10,441 

23,768 

53,257 

Bermuda, 

1820 

2,505 

2,671 

5^176 

Honduru, 

1820 

2,563 

Barbuda, 

1821 
1820 

411 
731.000 

Total, 

3,732^638 

Ditto, 

1826 

707,876 

Apparent 

i  decrease, 

23,124 

Antigua,  (a) 

1824 

14.225 

16.089 

30,314  (c) 

142,912 

Barbadoef^ 

1826 

36,997 

43,556 

80.551 

278,340 

Dominica, 

1825 

7,038 

7,708 

14,746 

38.036 

Grenada, 

1825 

12,057 

12,840 

24,897 

209.984 

Jamaica, 

1826 

162,726 

168,393 

331,119 

1,115,366 

Montserrat, 

1825 

- 

5,971 

19.653 

(0)  (a)  P«r.  Pap.  No.  353  of  1816;  No.  4S4  of  1824 1  No.  204of  18S8;  No.  127  of  1827,  and  No. 
570  0 


)  of  1828. 


lb)  Cuitom  Home,  London,  Sd  May  and  ITUi  April  1822. 
Wpar.I^p.No,m  oflSie.       ' 
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KCMmte^ 

Ml 

Coiooy. 

Vesr* 

Mito.     . 

YtaulMk 

TMtf. 

fli^Ciopii  Cfrtfc 

Ne?i8, 

1825 

4^501 

4s695 

9,286 

4^769 

St  Christopher*!, 

1825 

9,324 

10,192 

19^516 

78,658 

St  Lucia, 

1826 

5,945 

6.977 

12^922 

82,362 

St  Yincent's, 

1825 

12,007 

12;245 

94,052 

257,800 

Tobago, 

1826 

6,394 

7,034 

13i428 

111,349 

Tortola,  81c. 

1825 

2,505 

2,931 

5^436 

13,670 

Trinidad, 

1825 

13,435 

11,017 

24,552 

188^927 

Bahamas, 

1825 

5,549 

5,292 

10,841 

Demarara, 

1826 

38.758 

32,624 

71.382 

650,276 

Berbicei 

1825 

11,423 

10,041 

21,464 

58^254* 

Bermuda, 

1827 

2,208 

2,400 

4^608 

Honduras, 

1825 

1,654 

814 

1^466 

Barbuda, 

1824 

423 

Of  the  sugar  crop  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod, it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
was  much  below  the  usual  standard, 
owing  to  a  dry  season. 

These  returns,  however,  mv  Lord 
Duke,  give  us  but  a  partial  and  unfair 
view  of  the  case.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  matter,  we  must  consider 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  each  colony,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  manumitted  du« 
ring  the  period  mentioned.  I  am  for* 
tunately  enabled  to  complete  these 
l^om  official  documents,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  the  decrease  by  execution 
and  banishment  of  slaves  for  crimes, 
and  the  number  manumitted  whose 
names  had  not  been  recorded,  which  is 
considerable ;  for  it  is  only  the  num«« 
ber  of  the  manumitted  that  has  been 
recorded,  which  is  included  in  the  fol« 
lowing  returns  :*- 

Makt.   Fenulet.     ToUd. 

Bahamas,— 

1st  Jan.  1821,       5.221     5.019    10,240 
1825,       4.592    4^594      9,186 

Apparent  decrease,       1,054 
1821-1825  inclusive, 

Exported,  1,795 
Manumitted,  176 
Absconded,        135 

2,106 

Bahamas  increase,     1,052 
Off  imported,  108 


707,876         3^295^326 

Ifakt.    Feaaim.   Total. 
Gbenada,<~ 

1st  Januafy  1821, 19,398  13.269  2^667 
1825,  12,057  12,840  24^897 

Apparent  decrease,        770 
Manumitted  about  600 

Exported,  1821-1824^  three 
years,        •        .        •      490 

Deduct  imported,        79 

1,011 

Inerease,        241 
Exports  of  1821  and  1825  are  wanting. 
St  Chbi8Topher*8.— 

Population,  1822,  .  19.817 

1821,  .  19,516 

Apparent  decrease,        301 
1821-1825.  Exported,  167 
Imported,    55 

112 

Manumitted,    264 

376 

Increase,  75 

Babbadoss,— Population  1820,    78,343 
1826,    80,551 


Apparent  increase, 
1821-1825.  Exported,  157 
Imported,    25 

132 

Manumitted,      410 


2;208 


542 


Total,        944 


Total  increase,     2,750 

9tVincent*8— Population  1822,  24,347 

1825,  24,052 

Apparent  decrease,        295 


Antigua. 

Uarbadoe^ 

Jaouica, 


»  Sugar  imported  into  IreUmd  At  1825. 
19,n8towti.  St  Lucia, 

40.918  Trinidad,       .  . 

S0^057  Pemaran, 


It  WM  probably  as  much  ia  1811, 


ToU],         fl05,871swti. 


S05 


350 


BNu^pK  iHwu'Uy    < 
18214B85,  Impontd,  520 
ExpoKed*  i90 

*— ^30 
ManamUted,  360 

Increase, 
Kim-i*PopQlatiaa  1888, 

1886,      . 

ApptKAt  increase, 
188M885,  Exported,        68 
Manuattted,    56 


Increase,        143 

Si  I,IMI&**PopulattOD  1^88,        13,788 

1886,        18,988 

Apparent  decrease,     866 
1881.1885,  Imported!        74 
Exported,        86 

46 

Manumitted,       600      558 


Real  decrease,        314 

Trinidad— Population  18^1,      88.738 

1885^      84,458 


Apparent  increase, 
188M885,  Imported,    8494 
Manumitted,  631 


Real  decrease,       149 

DsMBBABA— Population  18*20,     77,376 

1826,    71,388 


Apparent  decrease,    5,994 
1881-18^5,  Imported,  1768 
imported,     94 

1668 

Manumitted,        157    1.411 

Real  decrease,    7,405 
Deduct  mannmissiona  for  1880 

and  1886. 
BEaBiCE— Population  1888         88,044 
1885^         81,465 

Apparent  decrease,      579 
1881.1885»  Exported,  810 
Imported,  315 

495 

Manumitted,      67 

Real  decrease^ 
Or  thus : 
Population  in  1819,        .        8a768 
1885b        •        21>464 

Apparent  de<»«a8e^    8»d04 
1881-1885,  Exported,    810 
Imported,    315 

495 

Manumitted,       67        568 

Real  decrean^    l»7d8 


Anti-flMvoy  R^nCir,  July  1887r 
njs, 

1818.1884,  Import*,  444;   Ec 

porta.  1,979^1.535«=808. 
Exports. and  manumissionsr  1819^ 

and  1880  to  bt  deducted. 
AimaoA— Poputetum  188U       31,064 
1884b        S0,3I4 

Apparent  decrei^Mb      750 
188M885,  Mamimaaions,    .     .      818 

Increase^        68 

Dominica— PopHlBtlon  1881,  ,  l&44« 

1885b       14.746 

Apparent  decrease,       700 
1881-1886,  Exported,     893 

Manumitted,  157  450 

Real  decrease,       S50 

MoNTSEBBAT— Population  1880^    6L505 

188^    5b971 

Apparent  decrease,      534 
1881-1885,  Imported,    8 
Exported,  57 

49 

Manumitted,  68 

Real  decrease, 
H<»aNmAfl— PopuIaliMi  1880b 
1885, 

Apparent  decrease^ 
1881.188^  Imported,  88 
Exported,  86 

■        4 ' 
Manumitted,     141         146 

increase,         38 

Tobago— Population  1888,         14^315 

1886,  ia848 


Apparent  decrease,       887 
188M885b  Imported,  156 

Exported,    88  (134)      134 

Real  decrease,     1,081 
Manumissions  incomplete  from  1st 

Jan.  to  19tb  Nov.  1885^         .         15 

Jamaica— Population  1880,      348,338 

1886,      331,119 

Apparent  decrease,    11,863 
1881-1885^  Imported,  778 
Exported,    86 

758 

Manumitted,  say  4,000     3,248 

Real  decrease,    8,081 

But  from  this  number  most  be  de* 
ducted  the  exports  and  manumissions 
to  1880  and  1826|  which  are  oncer- 
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tain;  dn  lln  niulibBr.mmnnittady 

and  notrcoorded ;  aod  tllowinoenvst 
be  nude  for  5C00  daildren  eat  off  in 
Jamaica  bjr  the  measlea,  in  I8M9 
(see  notes,  Defence  of  the  Ck>loniea» 
K  65 ;)  and  the  number  entered  by 
iouble  returns  in  the  General  Registry 
Act,  1830,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, probably  exceeding  3000^  but 
which  double  returns  were  unknown, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  subsequent  r^s* 
trations.  In  1617,  the  extra  returns, 
by  double  returns,  gave  for  Kingston 
alone  10^000  more  than  the  zeal  Bum« 
her. 

RECAPITULATION. 

IncrSMe.  Decreaak 

Bahamas,  •    .  942  St  Luciai     •  314 

Grenada,  .     .  241  Trinidad,      .  U9 

St  Cliristopber^s    75  Demeraray  •  7405 

Barbadoes,  .  2750  Berbice»       •  802 

St  Vincent's,  65  Jamaica,       •  6021 

Nevis,     .      .  143  Tobago,       .  1021 

Antigua,  .     .  62  Montserrat,  423 

Barbuda,  .     •  II  Dominica,    .  350 

Honduras,     .  22  Bermudas,   .  568 

Increase,  4311  Decrease,     19,403 
Deduct  increase,  4,311 


Real  decrease,  15,092 

But  on  the  above  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  manumissions  in  To- 
bago, the  exports  and  imports  for 
Honduras,  for  Montserrat,  for  Domi- 
nica, and  for  Bermuda,  are  wanting ; 
so  that  the  correct  increase  and  de- 
crease in  these  Colonies  are  not  ascer- 
tained, but  which,  if  known,  would 
certainly  reduce  the  decreve  lower. 

The  first  tables  shew  an  apparent 
decrease  of  23,000  slaves  in  five  or 
rather  in  six  year6,  instead  of  28,000, 
as  stated  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Report- 
er; and  from  the  above  number  of 
93>000,  there  falls  to  be  deducted  the 
number  manumitted,  which  for  five 
years  exceeds  8000,*  and  which,  taken 
in  that  proportion  for  the  period  in 
which  toe  above  decrease  appears, 
will  amount  to  nearly  10,000 ;  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  escheated  to  the 
Crown,  71,  and  the  number  seized  and 
liberated  under  custom-house  sei- 
sures,  which  latter  exceed  100  in  St 
Kitt'a  and  Antigua  ak>ne.  The  de- 
crease, therefore,  by  manumission, 
and  by  the  measures  just  mentioned. 


eertaisly  anonii  «^  if  H  does  not  ex- 
ceed, 10,000,  cxdMive  of  the  ttvmber 
indoded  in  the  general  lists  by  double 
letums  at  the  early  periods  of  registrar 
tion ;  and  the  errors  whioh  nrast  stand 
in  a  deficiency  or  decrease,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discrepancy  of  the  re- 
turns triennial  and  annual,  as  has  been 
already  noticed. 

The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  inde- 

Sendent  of  all  these  exceptions,  the 
ecreasc  in  our  West  India  slave  popu- 
latiofn,  from  1890  to  18S6,  six  years, 
is  only  13,000,  instead  of  28,000 ;  and 
this,  without  making  the  allowance 
which  in  justice  ought  to  be  made,  for 
5000  children  extra,  cut  off  by  the 
measles  in  Jamaica  in  1822,  and  per- 
haps 3000  or  4000  for  double  returns 
in  the  registration  of  1820,  corrected 
and  withdrawn  in  1825  and  1826,  in 
the  latter  registrations  of  that  island, 
and  of  the  other  Colonies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  4so,  mj 
Lord  Duke,  that  the  decrease  of  slaves, 
Jamaica  excepted,  and  not  excepting 
it  in  the  proportion  of  its  populatioD, 
is  greatest  in,  I  may  almost  say  con- 
fined to,  those  Colonies  which  are  go- 
verned by  the  Kftig  in  Council,  and 
consequently,  more  than  others,  by 
such  laws  and  such  regulations  as  the 
Anti-Colonists  endeavour  to  force  upon 
the  whole. 

On  these  returns  also  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  decrease  proceeds 
fVom  the  greater  number  of  savage  and 
immoral  Africans  there  is  in  some  Co- 
lonies, above  what  there  is  in  others; 
and  from  the  greater  disproportion  that 
there  is  between  the  sexes  in  any  given 
number  of  Africans,  compared  with  an 
equal  number  of  Creole  slaves.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  that  is  exem- 
plified in  Demerara.  In  Jamaica,  the 
African  slave  population  amounts  to 
about  one- third  of  the  whole,  or 
110,000.  But  another  and  a  great 
cause  of  the  decrease,  which  has  never 
been  adverted  to  by  either  Anti-Colo- 
nial or  Colonial  advocates,  is  the  num- 
ber of  females  manumitted,  who  actual- 
ly, in  the  number  already  stated  to  be 
manumitted,  amount  to  6000  out  of 
8000,  or  1200  per  annum ;  and  who 
being  all  the  most  moral  and  best  be-, 
haved,  and  generally  mothers,  it  is 
thus  evident  that  probably  1200  chil- 
dren annually  are  cut  off  from  the 


•  Far.  Papers,  No.  128  of  1827,  Na  204  of  1828^  and  No.  353  of  1826. 
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ranks  of  the  dave  pypuktion^  and  are» 
or  ought,  if  the  morality  of  the  pa- 
rents continued  unimpaired,  to  be 
added  to  those  of  the  free  coloured  po« 
pulation.    A  serious  decrease  in  the 


slave  populaljon  U,  my  Lord  Duke, 
occasioned  by  this  cause  alone. 

In  Demerara  and  Trinidad^  the  pro. 
portion  of  Africans  to  Creoles 
thus :— 


Demebaba—188.% 

Total. 
Males,        41,283 
Females,     S3,V97 

Africans. 

21,787 

13^025 

7^080 

S4,812 

TKSiaDAi}^l9S^ 

AfricanSa 
Plantation,  6,494 
Personal,      1,728 

Ortoles. 

10,433 
4^575 

8,222 

15,008 

1827, 

Plantation,  5,948 
Personal,      1,472 

10,516 
5^128 

7,420  15,044 

Two-thirds  only  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  following  statement,  however,  of  Uie  slave  population  in  Demerara,  com* 
pletely  refutes  the  Anti-  Colonials'  tales  of  overwork,  severity,  and  cruelty,  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  tp  their  slaves ;  because,  if  such  charges  were  true,  the  de- 
crease would  be  found  to  be  greatest  among  the  female  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  being  less  able  to  endure  hard  work  and  ill-treatment  than  the  males ; 
whereas  we  find  it  the  reverse : 

M«lM.       yemales.      Total. 

PEMEBAaA— 1820,     43,227     34,149     77.376 

1826,     38,758     32  624     71,382 

4^469       1,525       5,994 

Here  the  ffreatest  decrease  is  amongst  the  males,  and  arises  from  the  simple 

fact,  that  when  plantations  were  estabh'shed,  upwards  of  twenty  or  thirty 

years  ago,  males  grown  up  and  eflfective  were  principally  purchased,  and  the&e 

m  the  course  of  nature  are  now  dying  off,  without  leaving  a  proportionate  pro- 


The  papers  quoted,  when  strictly  examined,  also  disclose  to  our  view  curious 
statistical  details,  which  overthrow,  beyond  contradiction,  cavil,  or  dispute,  the 
lies  propsgated  by  the  An ti- Colonists,  namely,  that  hard  work  and  cruelty  de- 
stroy the  slave  population.  Let  us  take  the  following  particulars  from  the  re-^ 
turns  for  the  following  islands  :— 


1824^ 

1825^ 

1825, 

1823, 

1824^ 

1625, 

1823, 

Which  proportion  of  births,  in  these 
islands,  is  much  greater  when  com- 
pared to  their  population  than  is  to  be 
found  in  England, — ^much  greater  in 
proportion  than  is  found  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  births,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  in  a  population  of  perhaps 
170,000,  scarcely  exceed  the  number 
in  Barbadoes,  amongst  a  slave  popula* 
tion  of  only  T  8,000.  In  the  Bahamas, 
also,  where  no  sugar  is  cultivated,  wc 
find  the  number  of  birth8>  in  propor-* 


Antigua, 

^14 

Birthfc 
841 

Grenada, 

24,897 

677 

St  Vincent's, 

24,052 

629 

Barbadoes, 

78,816 

2,745 

Trinidad, 

23;100 

553 

Bahamas, 

10,841 

217 

Demerara, 

75,315 

1,504 

DcAthi. 
859 
714 
699 
2,238 
736 
159 
2,362 

tion  to  the  population,  smaller  than  in 
Grenada  and  St  Vincent's,  where  the 

J[uantity  of  sugar  produced  is  certain- 
y  greatest;  and  m  Bermuda,  where 
no  sugar  is  produced,  we  find  the  de- 
crease much  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  Demerara,  and  treble  the  number 
in  4600  that  it  is  in  Trinidad  upon  a 
population  of  24,000.  These  facts  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  sugar  culti- 
vation ia  injurious  to  the  propagation 
of  the  human  species ;  and  the  mer- 
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eiioes  farther  prove,  thai  the  Anti-Co« 
lopial  chatges  of  cruelty  and  soTerity 
must  he  uBfoondedy  hecauae^  if  they 
were  correct,  the  females  would  not 
hear  such  a  numher  of  children. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  These  tahles 
shew  us  that  the  Negroes  procreate 
more  rapidly  when  they  are  daves, 
than  when  they  hecome  free.  Thus 
in  Trinidad,  we  find  as  follows : 

SlaTe  Populatioa.      Free  Population. 

BixUii.  Blrtlu. 

1824,  83,110,  553   13,347,  S73 

1885,  83,117,  431   13,995,  815 

In  1881,  we  find  the  free  coloured 
population  of  Trinidad  13,965;  in 
1685,  we  find  it  only  13,995,  notwith- 
standing there  had  heen  631  manumis- 
■tons,  of  which  416  were  respectable 
young  females. 

In  other  Islands,  matters  are  in  a  si^ 
milar  state;  thus — 

1884 — In  St  Lucia,  free  colour- 
ed  population,        •        .         3,659 

1886,  .        .        .        only  3,983 

notwithstanding  there  had  heen  400 
manumissions  within  that  period; 
and  in  the  Mauritius,  the  births  among 
the  fi«e  coloured  population  are  great- 
er, by  three  to  one  in  proportion,  than 
we  find  them  to  he  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  those  Colonies  which  are  under 
the  exclusive  government  of  the  King 
in  Council. 

By  the  preceding  tahles  it  appears, 
that  Grenada  produces  about  8  cwt 
of  sugar  for  each  slave,  and  St  Vin- 
cent's about  9  cwt  for  each  slave. 
This  is  certainly  the  greatest  propor- 
tion that  is  produced  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Trinidad  and  Demerara  excepted. 
The  quantity  produced  in  Trinidad  is 
more  than  in  St  Vincent's,  being  in  the 
former  Island  upwards  of  11  cwt  for 
each  negro.  Yet  in  Trinidail,  the  de- 
crease of  slaves,  in  five  years,  has  only 
been  149,  on  a  population  of  84,000 
souls.  In  the  two  other  Islands  par- 
ticularly named,  viz.  St  Vincent's  and 
Grenada,  there  has,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, heen  an  actual  increase  in  num- 
bers !  So  much,  my  Lord  Duke,  for 
the  veracity  of  the  Anti- Colonial  state- 
ments, that  the  **  decrease"  of  the  slave 
population  is  greatest,  where  "  the 
proportion  of  sugar  is  the  largest," 
and  greatest  in  the  Islands  of  St  Vin- 
VoL,  XXV. 
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cent's  and  Grensda  in  particular !  The 
reverse  we  find,  on  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation, to  be  the  fact  In  Tobago, 
where  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion, nearly  equal  to  wbat  it  is  m  St 
Vincent's,  the  apparent  decrease  is  not 
large  ;  and  could  I  only  have  obtain* 
ed  official  documents  to  complete  the 
returns,  it  would  in  all  probability, 
have  been  found,  that  the  decrease  in 
the  slave  population  of  that  Colony  was 
little,  if  any  thing,  although  the  Anti« 
Colonial  scribes  had  stated  that  Island 
to  be  a  place  where  such  decrease  waa 
greatest 

Such,  my  Lord  Duke^  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  slave  population  in  our  Western 
Colonies,  so  loudly,  so  often,  and  so 
long  proclaimed,  as  running  rapidly 
to  extermination  !  The  Anti- Colonists 
never  state  any  thing  fairly.    Truth 
is  not  their  object ;  it  does  not  suit 
their    purposes;    and    it  is    passing 
strange,  that,  with  so  many  proofs  as 
they  have  of  this  unfortunate  bias  in 
the  minds  of  their  enemies,  the  Colo- 
nists do  not  frame  their  laws  uniform, 
in  order  tbat  when  returns  are  sent  to 
the  Mother  Countrv,  at  the  request^ 
and  at  the  command  of  any  one,  these 
may  he  produced  in  a  form  so  correct 
and  simple,  that  their  friends  may  be 
enabled  to  defend  them  without  much 
trouble ;  and,  at  the  same  tinae,  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  their  enemies^ 
by  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration, 
to  conceal  the  truth,  a!:d  in  its  place 
to  scatter  error  and  falsehood  on  every 
Colonid  subject,  as  they  do,  and  are 
enabled  to  do,  by  carelessness  in  the 
quarter  the  most  deeply  interested,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  deeply  endangered. 
The  Colonists  will,  I  hope,  keep  these 
facts  and  points  in  view  in  all  their  fu- 
ture legislation.     The   good   effects 
would  soon  appear.    It  is,  moreover, 
my  Lord  Duke,  the  bounden  duty  of 
those  men  whom  the  nation  employs 
and  pays,  to  see  that  these  returns 
are  correctly  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  to  witnhold  them  till  tbey  are 
enabltti  to  produce  them  in  a  correct 
state.    It  was  their  business  in  Down- 
ing Street,  not  mine,  to  have  exami- 
ned and  produced  the  returns  which  I 
have  produced,  in  an  accurate  manner, 
Uiat  tne  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature, whose  immediate  servants  tbey 
are,  might  have  had  accurate  data  and 
SN 
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sure  ground  to  go  upon^  in  their  work 
of  Colonial  legislation. 

For  the  reasona  given,  and  from  the 
eauses  which  have  been  mentioned,  it 
is  seen,  that  the  decrease  in  the  popala« 
tion  of  our  West  India  Colonies  is  un- 
der 2500 — (me- third  per  cent  per  an- 
num, in  a  population  of  700,000  semi- 
aavages,  and  amongst  whom  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  of  the  sexes.  This 
small  decrease  is  also,  from  the  eauses 
mentioned,  annually  growing  less,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  slave  population 
will  increase  in  every  Colony,  the  same 
as  it  now  does  in  several  of  them.  This, 
my  Lord  Duke,  is  a  different  state  of 
things  from  the  representations  and 
Btatementsregarding  this  matter,  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  British  pub- 
lic by  ignorant  or  designing  men.  And 
now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
consider  if  this  decrease  is  equal  to 
what  takes  place,  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  amongst  the  human  race, 
when  placed  under  particular  circum- 
stances. According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  the 
decrease  among  the  liberated  Africans 
in  Sierra  Leone,  from  1809  to  1824, 
was  10,000,  in  a  population  amount- 
ing from  1000  to  12,000,  in  the  re- 
spective years ;  and  if  correct  returns 
were  only  obtained  of  the  mortality  in 
the  place,  it  would  in  reality  be  found 
to  be  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE !.  What 
occasions  this  mortality,  is  not  my 
business  to  enquire  into;  I  merely 
state  the  facts ;  but  it  will  scarcely  bie 
said  to  proceed  from  hard  work.  Vf  hat 
is  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indies, 
my  Lord  Duke,  to  this?  Not  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  nor  a  grain  in  the  ba- 
lance !  But  let  us  look  nearer  home. 
Let  us  take  Glasgow,  for  instance,  and 
examine  what  the  mortality  is  there, 
•^Glasgow,  where  38,000  individuals, 
it  was  so  boasted  at  least,  signed  the 
Auti- Slavery  Petition  against  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  blacks  by  cruelty  and 
hard  labour,  when,  if  that  rule  by 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  judge 
and  decide,  had  been  correct,  then  it 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  population  of  Gla^ow  must  have 
been  subjected  to  harder  labour,  and 
worse  treatment  than  West  India 
slaves.  The  following  tables,  drawn 
up  by  Dr  Cleland,  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy, will  shew  your  Grace  that  the 
excess  of  deaths  over  the  births .  in 
Glasgow,  in  a  population  say  of  1 70,000, 
is,  for  the  years  1827  and  1828,  in  real- 


ity as  great  as  the  tttiMMl  dectcase  «f 
the  slave  population  of  the  whole  WcH 
Indies^  amountiug  to  7S0,0OO« 


M0&TALIT5  Bill  for  Glasgow, 

1821- 

1828. 

Years. 

Baptisms. 

Deaths. 

X/ecRS9b 

1821, 

2,661 

3,686 

1,095 

1822, 

2,972 

3,699 

727 

1823^ 

2,951 

4,267 

1^16 

1824, 

3,102    ' 

4,670 

1,568 

1825, 

3,109 

4,898 

1,769 

1826, 

3,000 

4,538 

1,538 

1827, 

2,B20 

5,136 

S,S16 

1828, 

3,113 

6,942 

2,829 

8)23,728 

36,836 

13,108 

Average 

yearly, 

2,966 

4,604.5 

1,638J 

Which  returns  give  a  decrease,  in 
eight  years,  in  a  proportion  of,  say  on 
an  average  160,000,  as  great  as  the 
decrease  in  the  Colonies  in  six  years, 
in  a  slave  population  of  720,000 ! 

Bold,  daring,  and  impudent,  how- 
ever,  as  the  deceptions  are  by  which 
the  Anti- Colonists  have  from  time  to 
time  Imposed  upon  this  country,  the 
whole  have  been  exceeded  by  that  un- 
principled and  brazen-faced  deoeptfon 
which  they  have  practised  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  British  public,  by 
calling  upon  it  to  believe,  on  their 
mere  assertion,  that  personal  silaves 
were  wholly  unknown  in  our  East  In- 
dian territories,  and  consequentlr  that 
the  sugar,  and  the  other  tropical  pro- 
duce there  raised,  were  theprodnction 
of"  eenuine  free  labour."  The  Report 
entitled  *'  Slaveet  in  Inbia,"  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, last  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
dragfi^ed  to  light  with  much  trouble, 
has  done  away  this  deception,  and  the 
falsehood  propagated  to  support  it,  in 
a  manner  the  most  convincing,  unde- 
niable, and  irresistible. 

The  Report  in  question  is  a  valua- 
ble and  interesting  document ;  more 
especially  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  the  population  of  British  India  ;  the 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers of  that  country  :  but  as  it  ex- 
tends to  nearly  1000  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  it  is  clearly  impossible, 
within  any  reasonable  bounds  to  com- 
prise its  various  details ;  and  oonae- 
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quently  I  tmnl  mmtae  mywlf  to  the  and  bf  emv*  thinking  and  unpre. 

moM  general   atatementa,  extracted  jodioed  mind,  at  proving  that  person* 

ftom  difftont  pagea  of  llie  Report ;  al  aUvery  is  legal^  and  exisU  to  a  pro* 

aad  theae,  which  are  here  adduced^  digious  extent,  in  e?ery  quarter  of; 

and  which  are  noticed  below,  will,  I  Hindostan.* 

hope,  he  considered  by  your  Grace,  Personal  slaves  tfe  Tery  cnrnmim 


*  £atraeta  from  i  ftetom  to  the  House  of  GomaBons,  entitled  ^'Slayzryin  India,*' 

pagea&SSyMfo. 

*«  Section  II.^Of  the  nodes  of  enfiranchiaing  Slaves. 

**  Whoever  is  bom  frott  the  body  of  a  female  siavet  and  whoever  bath  been  piirel»» 
aedffor  a  price,  and  whoever  hath  been  found  by  ohance  any  where,  and  whoever  is 
n  slave  by  descent  from  his  ancestors,  these  four  species  of  slaves,  until  they  are  freed 
by  the  voluntary  consent  of  thefr  master,  cannot  have  their  liberty.  If  their  master, 
from  a  prificiple  of  benefleenee,  gives  them  their  liberty,  they  i>ecome  free. 

"  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  slave  girl»  becomes  a  slave  to  any  person,  ho 
sthall  recover  his  f^^edera  upon  renouncing  the  slave  girl, 

**  Whoever  hath  become  a  slave,  by  selling  himself  to  any  person,  he  shall  not  bo 
free  until  the  master,  of  his  own  accord,  gives  him  his  freedom.  If  the  master,  from 
a  principle  of  beneilcence>  gives  him  his  liberty,  he  becomes  free^** 

**  Section  IIL-^Of  such  as  are  Slaves,  and  of  such  as  axe  not  Slaves. 

**  If  the  shive  of  any  person  marries  a  woman,  that  woman  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  same  master,  unless  she  be  the  slave  of  any  other  person. 

<*  If  that  woman  be  the  slave  of  any  person,  and  her  master  gives  consent  to  the 
marriage,  in  that  ease  also  she  becomes  the  slave  of  her  husband's  roaster.*' 


'  I  am  assured  from  evidence,  which,  though  not  all  judicially  taken,  has  the 
strongest  hold  on  my  belief,  that  the  condition  of  slaves  within  our  jurisdiction  is  be* 
yond  imagination  deplorable,  and  that  cruelties  are  daily  praetised  on  them,  chiefly 
on  those  of  the  tenderest  age  and  the  weaker  sex,  which,  if  it  would  not  give  mo 
pdin  to  repeat,  and  you  to  hear,  yet,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I  should 
forbear  to  particularize.  Hardly  a  man  or  a  woman  exists  in  a  corner  of  this  popu* 
Ions  town,  who  hath  not  at  least  one  slave  child,  either  purchased  at  a  trifling  prlosb 
or  saved  perhaps  from  a  death  that  might  have  been  fortunate^  for  a  life  that  seldom 
fldls  of  being  miserable.— ^cftfrest,  Sir  fPiUiam  Jona,  1 785. 

**  Far.  90.— There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  against  abolishing  slavery  entirely^ 
in  the  Company's  dominions,  as  the  number  of  slaves  is  considerable^  and  the  praetiee 
is  sanctioned  both  by  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws." 

"  1.— Sir— In  my  address  of  the  8th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  the 
application  which  had  been  made  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  Nepaul  Government,  to  put 
a  stq>  to  the  traffic  in  children,  and  the  measures  whieh»  in  compliance  with  thai 
application,  had  been  taken.** 

<*  a— From  the  letter  of  the  magistrate  of  Bareilly,  it  appears,  that  a  (ew  days  after 
the  or^er  was  issued,  several  slave-traders  coming  fiom  the  hills  were  apprehended 
with  forty-three  of  these  children ;  that  none  of  these  persons  possessed  any  title  under 
which  they  could  be  warranted  to  sell  the  children  for  slaves ;  that  several  of  these 
children,  wlm  had  attained  an  age  of  greater  maturity,  were  very  happy  to  get  back  to 
their  hills,  and  that  the  remainder  are  now  under  charge  of  the  nnagiatrate  until  the 
Soobah  of  Ahnorah  sends  people  to  escort  them  back.*' 

"  Extract.    Bengal  Political  Consultations,  Idth  Dec.  16ia 
•*  Mr  Elphinstono  to  C  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.  &c  &&  Sec. 

«  Sir— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  16th 
ultimo ;  and  to  acquaint  you  that  my  reason  for  permitting  the  sale  of  slaves,  was  the 
general  principle  of  not  interfering  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  strengtliened  in  this 
instance  by  an  indistinct  recollection  of  bavmg  received  instruetions  founded  on  that 
principle  three  or  four  years  ago»  when  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  restore  slaves 
who  might  take  refuge  in  the  cantonments  of  the  Poona  subsidiary  foroe.  I  bavOy 
&C.  (Signed)  "  M.  Mlphinstoag,  Commissioner." 

^  Bombay  Castle,  November  10th,  18ia" 
"  To  W.  Wilkins,  Esq.  &&  &c.  &c.*' 

"  Sir— I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  2 1st  instaaL 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  recent  orders  for  annexing  the  conquered  provinces  to 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  do  not  in  any  manner  affect  former  usages  of  the  country 
regarding  slaves;  and  I  therefore  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  regulate,  until  further 
ordersi  your  decisions  in  aU  cases  tluit  may  come  before  you,  agreeable  to  the  instruo- 
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among  the  Mahommedan  population ;  all  employed  in  agrieukural  pnmiiti. 

but  the  GREATEST  MASS  of  slaTes  is  The  dancing  girla,  who  fill  the  Hindoo 

'p.  897)  amongst  the  Hindoo  popola*  temples  in  every  quarter  of  India,  are 

ion,  and  these  slaves  ugain  are  nearly  not  only  pro»titute»y  but  «Aiw»  alio. 


iioi 


tions  already  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  honourable  the  late  sole  Coamus- 
sioner. 

(Signed)  «  H.  PoUkiger,  Colleetor.*' 

«  (C  2.)— To  the  Magistrate  in  the  Zillah  of  North  Malabar." 

**  Clause  3d.»Nothing  contained  in  the  aforegoing  clauses  shall  be  coastnied  to 
emancipate  persons  who,  by  caste,  birth,  and  the  usages  of  the  country,  are  liable 
to  domestie  local  slavery,  nor  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  person  the  penaitiea 
in  clauses  1st  and  2d  of  this  section,  for  selling  or  transferring  as  a  slave  or 
slaves,  persons  of  that  description,  provided  that  all  such  sales  and  transfers  are  done 
and  made  in  the  form  and  mode  prescribed  by  the  customs  of  the  country.  But  no 
person  or  persons  so  held  and  transferred,  shall  be  carried  out  or  removed  beyond 
the  district,  the  place  of  their  nativity ;  nor  shall  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  non-adults,  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  any  person  or  persons  buy- 
ing  or  receiving  domestic  slaves,  contrary  to  this  regulation,  shall  forfeit  their  pro> 
perty  in  them,  and  further  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ejueeding 
two  years."— .p.  738,  739l 

Letter  from  the  Collector  of  Trichinopoly. 

**  10. — From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  found  that  agricultural  slavery 
has  existed  in  this  district  from  time  immemorial.  I  shall  now  submit  my  opiolon  ss 
to  the  policy  or  otherwise  of  abolishing  the  establishment"— FSge  839L 

**  Par.  3.-— From  this  tradition,  the  most  learned  natives  deduce  their  first  power 
over  the  class  of  people  called  in  Canara,  dhers  or  slaves.  There  are  a  variety  of 
slaves,  according  to  the  Sbastirs  fifteen  ;  the  following  are  the  appellations  of  twelve 
classes  in  Canara,  who  are  labourers  on  the  soil;  their  number  is  estimated  at 
60,000.  I  have  classed  these  as  slaves,  perhaps  incorrectly;  one-half  are  decided. 
]y  sold,  and  are  transferred  with  estates,  or  may  be  sold.  The  remainder  are  ac- 
tually in  slavery;  they  are  of  the  same  caste,  and  sell  their  children,  but  thenoseh'es 
work  as  daily  labourers  on  estates." 

**  4v-*The  right  of  sale  was,  and  is  still,  the  master's  exclusive  privilege^  either 
with  or  without  the  land ;  the  price  varies,  and  is  settled  amongst  the  purchasen  and 
sellers.  The  usual  rates  are  as  follows:  For  a  strong  young  man  from  12  to  26 
rupees.     Do.  woman,  from  12  to  24  do.     A  child,  never  under  4  rupees. 

<*  It  is  customary  to  pass  a  bill  of  sale  on  a  bargain  being  made,  on  a  mortgage  bond. 
The  transfer  by  purchase  or  gift  is  attended  with  a  short  ceremony,  both  between 
the  seller  and  giver  and  receiver,  and  the  slave ;  the  slave  drinks  some  water  from  bis 
brass  bason,  and  calls  out,  '  I  am  now  your  slave  for  ever.*  The  zillalioourt,  I 
understand,  has  guaranteed  this  right  by  degrees,  both  on  transfer  of  landed  property 
or  in  sale  in  execution  of  decrees." 

"  The  master  can  lend  his  slaves  out  on  hure ;  he  can  sell  the  husband  to  one 
person,  and  the  wife  to  another.  This  is  not  often  done,  because  neither  of  the 
purchasen  can  be  sure  of  keeping  his  purchase ;  tlms  the  great  law  of  nature  seems 
even  in  these  humble  creatures  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  owners;  care  is  always 
taken  in  purchasing,  not  to  carry  the  slave  to  any  distant  estate,  their  attachment  to 
tlie  soil  on  which  they  were  bom  being  well  known. 

**  The  master  can  sell  children ;  but  this  is  seldom  done  from  the  foregoing  cause, 
the  fear  of  desertion. 

"  The  master  according  to  his  means  feeds  and  clothes  his  slaves.     He  never 
psys  them  wages  in  money,  but  presents  them  on  their  marriages  or  particular  ce- 
remonies, with  a  small  sum.    The  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  to  a  slave  varies  in 
every  talook ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  regulated  by  any  rule,  although  it  would  ap 
pear  that  some  original  quantum  obtamed.     The  average  may  thus  be  estimated : 


fOOO. 

«*  A  Man— 1|  eanan  leer  coane  rloe,  two  ra- 
ped weight  lalt.  a  litUe  betle-nutend  luL 
-  A  Wenun— 1  eeer. 
"AChUd— Idaj 


CLOTHIlfO. 

"  Two  piecef  of  cauUiy,  6  euMti  In  some 
talooks,  a  eanably  and  xoonaU  given. 
"IdaTcuUts^ 
**  1  do.  i  do. 


**  The  salt,  betle,  &c.  is  optional.  It  is  also  customary  to  give  them  conjee  fr?m 
the  master's  house. 

**  The  master  of  a  deserving  slave  sometunes  gives  him  a  slip  of  ground,  which 
he  may  cultivate  for  his  own  Use.     He  also  enjoys  the  produce  of  such  treei^ 
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The  Mahomroedans  everywhere  pur*  N.  B.  EDMONStOKB,  Esq.,  (p.  115^) 

chase  Hindoo  females  for  the  purpose  "  are  females^  who  are  furcr a  sbd 

of  prostitution.    ''  The  majority  of  for  concubines,  to  suffly  the  stews 

children  brought  from  the  hills/'  says  and  brothels,  and  some  as  attend- 


roots,  and  vines,  as  he  is  permitted  to  plant ;  but  the  right  in  the  soil  or  tree  is  in 
the  master.'* 

«  7.— -The  number  of  slaves  of  all  descriptions  m  Canara  has  never  been  correctly 
ascertained,  they  may  be  estimated  at  88,000.*' 

*<  MalabRr..—To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  Si 

George. 

<*& — Their  numbers  may  be  estimated  at  about  100,000,  of  which  perhaps  on»» 
twentieth  are  to  be  found  in  North  Malabar,  four  twentieths  in  the  Centre  Talooks^ 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  twentieths  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Talooks ;  in 
this  estimate  I  have  not  included  those  in  Wynaad. 

**  6. — They  are  slaves  of  the  soil,  and  are  generally  attached  to  the  land  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground  in  which  they  were  bom  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
sidered an  essential  point,  being  frequently  transferred  by  sale^  mortgage,  or  hire,  as 
your  Board  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  documents  which  accompany  this. 

«  7.— The  wealth  and  respectability  of  a  landholder  is  as  much  appreciated  from 
the  number  of  his  shives,  as  from  any  other  property  he  may  be  possessed  of. 

<*  & — By  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  it  is  as  impracticable  to  reduce  a 
free-born  subject  to  a  state  of  bondage,  as  it  is  contraiy  to  them  to  emancipate  a 
slave;  and,  *  once  a  slave  always  a  slave,'  may  be  considered  a  motto  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Malabar,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  natives.— P.  845. 

«  11.— The  marriage  contract  is  made  entirely  among  the  parents,  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
known  the  proposed  connexion. 

**  19. — In  North  Malabar,  land  is  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  hired  coolies;  but 
in  South  Malabar;  nine- tenths  of  the  cultivation,  more  particularly  in  the  rice  lands, 
is  carried  on  entirely  by  Churmas."— P.  84f6. 

**  12. — It  has  never  been  heard  that  a  cherman  tendered  to  his  master  the 
amount  he  cost  him,  and  that  the  same  has  been  accepted,  and  the  cherman  freed 
from  slavery.**— P.  852. 
J    «» 10. — They  are  employed  in  all  agricultural  works. 

**  11.— It  is  hardly  heard  that  any  slave  has  been  possessed  of  properly,  from 
which  he  could  derive  his  means  of  subsistence ;  whatever  little  property  they  may 
be  possessed  of  is  the  right  of  their  master,  for  whom  they  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, work."— P.  85a 

"  lO.-^The  chermakal  are  to  work  in  the  wet  and  dry  lands  purramba,  and  do 
whatever  they  may  be  commanded  to  do. 

*'  11.- It  has  never  been  heard  that  a  cherman  had  been  possessed  of  any  con- 
siderable property,  and  had  works  of  his  own  to  perform  ;  it  is  very  rare,  when  a 
chermanispossessed  of  a  trifie,and  even  then  be  must  work  for  liis  master.'*— P.  858. 
"No.  20.— Extract  from  Major  Walker's  Report  on  the  Tenures  of  Malabar. 

'*  Cheramers,^The  Chemmers,  although  slaves  of  the  soil,  and  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  are  distinct  from  the  jenro,  and  may  be  possessed  or  sold  sepo^ 
rately  from  it. 

"  The  chermars  are  absolute  property ;  they  are  part  of  the  live  stock  on  an  estate. 
In  sellmg  and  buying  land  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  follow  the  soil ;  both 
kinds  of  property  are  equally  disposable,  and  may  fall  into  different  hands.  The 
chermars  may  be  sold,  leased,  and  mortgaged,  like  the  land  itself,  or  like  any  cattle 
or  thing.  The  feumokar  may  hire  them  for  pattom  or  rent  independently  of  this 
jenm  land,  or  he  may  sell  them  altogether  with  his  estate.  The  pattom  on  a  chermar 
is  four  fanams  a- year;  if  they  are  disposed  of  on  otty,  their  price  is  32  fanams; 
if  on  the  attipit  ola  or  jenmon,  48  fanams."- P.  866. 

'*  6.— They  have  not  any  particular  marks  whereby  they  may  be  distinguished, 
except  it  is  their  wretched  appearance;  they  are  fed  and  clothed  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely by  their  'masters ;  their  food  consists  of  raggy,  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain,  and 
their  clothing  is  a  common  cumly. 

**  7.— -I  cannot  discover,  though  I  was  very  particular  in  my  enquiries  on  tlie 
point,  that  they  have  any  rights  or  privileges^  and  they  are  not  possessed  of  any  pro- 
perty, neither  can  they  inherit  any. 


tntt  in  ZeoMiihsk"  The  prMtiee  of 
kidiuppiiig  female  diildren  to  be  idd^ 
and  reserred  for  aoch  a  fate,  iB,  we  art 
told»  p.  903y  &c  Teiy  present ;  and 

the  authoriues  eyerywhere  complain 
atad  confess,  that  the  powers  with 
which  they  are  invested,  £ul  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  this  abominable 
ayatem,  more  especially  in  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Madras.  All  tne  laws  of  India 
recognise  and  guard  personal  akves  aa 
property  held  in  absolut£  aight, 
even  where  individuals,  in  times  of  fa- 
mine, sell  themselves  to  support  life. 
This  class  of  slaves  are  known  nnder 
the  appellation  of ''  Adami"  (p»  869). 
They  are  numerous,  and  employed 
ehieny  in  agricultural  labours,—"  com- 
pelled  to  labour"  upon  receiving  mere* 
ly  subsistence  and  raiment,  of  the 
poorest  and  most  scanty  description. 
In  the  district  of  South  Argot  are 
]  7,000  slaves  of  the  Sudrah  caste,  bom 
in  a  state  of  servitude  (p.  871).  In 
Manderra  and  Dindigul,  the  PuUer 
or  Fariah  slaves  are  sold  separate  from 
the  land  (p.  887).  In  the  wet  district 
of  Trichinopoly,  the  number  of  slaves 
is  estimated  at  10^000.  They  are  sold 
with  or  without  the  land,  and  in  this 
district  agricultural  slavery  has  (p. 
893)  existed  ''from  time  immemo* 
rial"  The  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining a  slave  in  this  district,  inclu- 
ding every  privilege  which  they  re- 
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c^ve,  auMiuita  eiily  la  SSmpia, « 
about  L.3  aterlinf  eadi  I  Tbftmsnim 
of  slaves  in  the  district  of  Canaa,  it 
estimated  at  8^000»  The  pdoe  in 
that  part  of  the  Grovemment  of  Ma- 
dras IB,  for  a  young  man,  IS  to  86  ra- 
pees,  (22a.  to  608.^  ;  a  woman,  18  to 
24  rupees,  and  a  cnild,  never  unda  4 
rupees,  (p.  843  and  8ii).  It  was  only 
in  1824,  as  we  find,  p.  417,  that  the 
GovemmeDl  of  Bengid  issued  an  sfdci 
to  G.  W.  Trail,  Esq.  Commissioner 
of  JTumaen,  ferUddiog  in  that  distiict 

"  THB  SALS  or  WiVaS  ANA  WIBOWI 
BY  TBB  RUSBANSS  OK  TBBia  HBIU  T 

The  personal  slave,  CTery  where  is  Ifr 
dia>  belongs  to  the  master  in  ABSoitrri 
RIGHT.  He  is  retained,  sold,  or  mort- 
gaged, as  the  msster  is  inclined  « 
compelled,  in  the  same  nmnner  asthrei 
are  m  the  West  Indiea^ 

In  a  letter  from  J.  RicjTiBBSOir, 
Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  the 
Zillah  of  Bundeicund,  to  H.  F.  Cok* 
brooke,  Esq.  &c.,  dated  23d  Mardi, 
1808,  at  page  299,  he  proceeds  to stite 
under  the  following  heads : 

12.  "If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  hoc- 
rors  which  the  idea  of  slavery  raises  is 
every  human  breast,  it  is  the  reflcctiot 
that,  by  the  Mahoounedan  laws  resped- 
iog  female  slaves,  the  master  is  not  only 
legal  lord  of  their  services  for  Isboiiooi 
servitude,  but  for  those  of  sentoal  gnti- 
ficatioBS,  even  such  as  his  perverted  ud 


**8.— The  power  of  the  masters  over  their  sUves  is  unlimited,  except  of  coune 
where  the  law  intervenes  to  prevent  cruelty  and  murder ;  they  may  appropriate  to 
them  whatever  work  they  please ;  they  may  punish  them,  and  sell  them ;  and  eu 
compel  them  to  accompany  them  whithersoever  they  may  go;  but  they  are  tl^p 
regarded  as  the  private  servants  of  an  individual,  and  not  as  the  slaves  of  the  soil." 
—P.  874. 

**  The  duties  of  slaves  are  to  attend  the  cattle  and  agriculture,  and  to  assist  b 
domestic  services  connected  with  the  house  or  person  of  their  owners. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  enfranchisement  of  slaves  ever  takes  place ;  yet  as 
some  owners  have  been  reduced  to  uidigence,  and  are  unable  to  employ  or  subsist 
their  hereditary  slaves,  those  persons  are  ostensibly  free,  and  labour  for  any  pcrsoo 
who  will  employ  thero."-*P.  89a 

**  16.— Malabab.— In  Malabar  (exclusive  of  Wynaad)  the  number  of  shives  ii 
estimated  by  the  collector  at  one  hundred  thousand.**— Page  895. 

**  There  are  slaves  of  seven  sorts,  one  made  captive  under  a  standard  or  in  battle; 
one  maintained  in  consideration  of  service;  one  born  of  a  female  slave  in  the  house; 
one  sold,  or  given,  or  inherited  from  ancestors;  ttnd  one  enslaved  by  way  of  puni&li- 
ment.'*— Page  896. 

"  23.—  Slaves  who  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  others  by  the  right  of  cod* 
quest,  or  by  a  voluntary  contract,  became  the  absolute  property  of  their  isa&ters,  and 
could  be  '  sold,  given,  or  inherited  from  ancestors,*  both  by  the  Hindoo  laws  as  iUmtc 
stated,  and  by  the  laws  of  other  nations. 

"  27. — The  Mussulman  slaves,  however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  lh« 
great  slave  population  consists  of  the  Hindoo  slaves,  of  whom  none  are  confined, 
and  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  w$j 
be  termed  field  slaves,  though  occasionally  employed  in  domestic  service.**— Page 891* 
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uoBatiml  ^anions  may  impel  hit  bru- 
tslity  to  indtttge.  The  enormity  of  this  di* 
abolical  law  is  shocking  to  humanity,  and 
the  horrors  of  such  a  wretch's  situation 
are  not  calmly  to  be  thought  of.  The 
haughty  Islamite  deigns  not  eiren  to  per- 
suade; and  is  notonlyAUTHOBiSESto  set 
errry  tender  and  delicate  sensation  at 
naught,  but  may  legally  outrage  the 
Tcry  laws  of  nature  f* 

IS.  **  It  is  hot  less  shocking  to  reflect, 
tbaC  women,  who  have  spent  their  youth, 
and  worn  out  their  persons,  in  the  gross- 
Mt  delNiuefaery  and  prostitution,  when 
tlMir  Med  beauty  no  longer  produces 
their,  wonted  luxuries^  and  even  their 
ftmntr  paramoura  in  guilt  and  vice  turn 
ftom  them  with  satiety  and  disgust,  pur* 
ataase  fesaale  diildren  for  the  avowed 
pnrpoaa  of  the  most  lioantioQa  life  1" 

la  (p.  dOa)  **  There  are  districts  un- 
der the  Company's  dominioo,  wherciii^ 
to  ny  certain  knowledge,  (partieuhu-ly  in 
Bkam  GAur,)  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cultivators  and  labourers  are  slaves.** 

20.  '*  The  increase  of  cultivation,  and 
the  abundance  of  grain,  &c.  make  no  al- 
teration in  the  miserable  state  of  these 
unhappy  wretches.  If  ever  so  much  is 
gained  by  these  labourers^  they  reap  no 
advantage*  A  bag  of  the  coabeest  tex- 
ture, scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  a  scanty  allowance  of  the 
most  cheap  and  unpalatable  food,  are  their 
uniform  portion.*' 

The  same  authority  telle  us,  that 
these  slaves  are  in  a  still  better  state 
than  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
free;  and  at  page  317,  in  another  let- 
ter dated  June  24, 1809,  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  there  are  "  many  thousand 
male  and  female  slaves  held  in  bond* 
age  in  the  Company's  dominiont^  and 
subject  to  the  grossest  usage;  pros- 
titution and  every  other  depravity,  un* 
der  die  pretence  of  slavery,  being 
sanctioned  under  the  Mahommedan 
Law." — "  The  practice  of  slavery, 
-which,  wonderful  and  almost  incre- 
dible to  state,  exists,  contrary  to  law 
and  reason,  throughout  our  dominions 
in  India,  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved; NOT  A  Mussulman  family 
of  even  roediocritv  that  has  not  num^ 
hers,  both  of  male  and  female  slaves. 
The  people  about  their  persons,  and 
the  female  attendants  on  tneir  women, 
are  almoei  aU  slaves  ;  and,  to  my  i%r« 
tain  knowledge,  they  have  slaves  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  field 
labour  r 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
ahout  80,000,000  of  Mahommedana, 
^,000,000  of  families,  ia  Hisdoatan; 
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and  since ''  erer^  Mussolman  family, 
even  of  mediocrity,"  has  **  numbers 
both  of  male  and  female  slaves,"  we 
may  readily  estimate  the  vast  number 
of  slaves  which  there  are  amongst  this 
pitftion,  the  emailer  portion,  too,  of 
the  population  of  Hinaostan  1 

At  pages  415  and  416,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  *'  slavery  in  Mslwa  (a 
province  of  Bengal)  is  chiefly  limited 
to  females  {  but  there  is  perhaps  no 
province  in  India  where  there  are  so 
many  slaves  of  this  sex.  The  dancing 
girls  are  all  purchased  when  young,  of 
the  Nakins,  or  heads  of  the  different 
sects>  who  often  lay  out  large  sums  in 
these  purchases ;  fimali  childsbn 

AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  ASS  PUaCHASES 

BY  ALL  RANKS.  Among  the  Rajpoot 
chiefii,  these  slaves  sre  very  niimeroii^, 
and  also  in  the  houses  of  the  princi- 
pal Brahmins;  the  usage,  however, 
descends  to  the  lowest  eanxs,  and 
few  ffierolanteor  cuUiwUore  with  any 
property  are  without  mistresses  or 
servants  of  this  description.  Male 
daves  are  rare,  and  never  seen  but  with 
men  of  some  rank  and  property,  with 
whom  they  are  usually  confidential 
servants." — "  The  case  is  very  difle- 
rent  with  females,  who,  almost  in 

KTSEY  instance,  ABE  SOLD  TO  PROS- 
TITUTION. Some,  it  is  true,  rise  to 
be  favourite  mistresses  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  eigoy  both  power  and  lux- 
ury ;  while  others  are  raised  by  the 
success  in  life  of  their  sons ;  hut  these 
are  exceptions.  The  dancing  women 
ire  coNnsMNBD  to  a  life  of  toil 

AND  VICE  FOR  THE  profit  OF  others; 

and  some  oi  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  and 
Zeaiindarv  in  Mahpa,  who  have  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  female  slaves  in 
their  fadiilies,  mfter  employing  them  m 
aU  the  mmiai  labours  sf  iheir  houso 
during  ike  day,  send  them  at  night  to 
their  own  dwellings,  where  they  are 
at  liberty  to  form  such  connexions  as 
they  please ;  but  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  of  that  promiscuous  inter- 
course into  which  they  fall,  is  an- 
nually BXACTED  BY  THEIR  MASTER, 

who  adds  any  children  they  may  bap- 
pen  to  produce,  to  his  list  of 
SLAVES !  The  female  slaves  in  this 
condition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dan- 
cing sets,  are  not  permitted  to  marry, 
and  are  often  very  harshly  treated ;  so 
tibat  the  latter,  from  this  cause,  and 
the  connexions  they  form,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  running  away." 
..(« There  are  many  instances  of  i2ajN 
p$ak,  and  menof  otner  tribei^  particia- 
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larly  Soandecs,  sslukg  tub  child- 
KEN  If  horn  they  have  by  these  slaves, 
and  who  are  deemed  to  be  born  in  a 
state  of  bondage." 

Sach  is  the  state  p£  things  in  the 
province  of  Bengal.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment turn  to  the  Grovernment  of  Ma« 
dras.  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  under  date, 
Tanjore,  Nagapatam,  June  17,  18S5, 
states  that  "  slavery"  is  ''  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,"  and  is 
"  to  a  greater  extent  than  generally 
understood ;"  and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  "  increasing!" 

Under  the  following  heads,  pages 
920  and  921,  it  is  stated  as  follows : 

42.  "  The  Rules  of  Malabar  pre- 
scribe, that  a  slave  of  the  caste  of  Po- 
leyan,  Wateovan,  and  Barayen,  shall 
remain  seventy'  two  paces  from  a  Brah- 
min and  from  a  Nair,  and  forty-eight 
from  a  Tean  ;  a  slave'  of  the  Ktimom 
keer  caste  sixty^four  paces  from  a 
Brahmin  and  a  Nair,  and  >brfy  from  a 
Tean  ;  and  the  other  castes  generally 
forty-eight  paces  from  a  Brahmin  and 
a  Nair,  and  ttDenty-four  from  a  Tean," 

44.  ''  The  di&rent  castes  of  slaves 
keep  a  distinction  between  each  other, 
and  do  not  intermarry  or  eat  together. 
With  the  exception  of  the  oo^^e^  of 
Barayen  and  Kumakeer,  the  other 
castes  of  slaves  are  kept  from  eating  or 
slaying  the  cow.  These  circumstances 
lead  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  their  ha- 
ving been  outcasts,  and  having  adopt- 
ed tne  habits  of  the  castes  from  which 
they  originally  sprung." 

48.  "  It  is  very  generally  admitted, 
that  the  price  of  slaves  has  risen  since 
the  Company's  Government;  this  is 
attributed  to  the  incbeasbd  demand 
FOR  THEM ;  and  the  demand  again 
owes  its  rise  to  the  tranquillized  state 
of  the  country,  to  an  extended  cul- 
tivation, and  to  a  greater  number  of 
Teans,  and  others  of  the  lower  classes, 
having  become  cultivators  of  land, 
than  was  usual  under  the  former  cus- 
tom of  the  country." 

At  pages  816  and  817,  we  are  told 
that "  in  all  those  districts,"  (provinces 
under  the  Government  of  Madras,) 
*'  the  labourer  who  hdds  the  plough, 
and  performs  the  inferior  offices  of 
husbandry,  is  of  the  lowest,  poorest, 
most  ignorant,  yet  most  numerous  or* 
der  of  society;  in  general  an  out- 
cast, or  at  least  of  the  degraded  caste 
of  Hindoos,  and  therefore  usually  re- 
siding in  the  outskirts  of  his  village, 
everywhere  without  any  property  in 
the  land^  which  he  can  transfer  by 


gift,  sell,  or  bequeadi ;  and  i«dving 
from  his  employer  the  Ryot^  litlle 
more  than  food,  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  raiment." — *'  It  is  not,  pemaps, 
sufficiently  known,  that  thtoogjhout 
the  Taniel  country,  as  well  as  in  Ma- 
labar and  Canara,  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in 
a  state  of  acknowledged  bondage, 
in  which  they  continue  to  the  present 
time." — "  As  it  is  not  die  intciest  of 
the  landlords  in  Malabar  to  sell  the 
slaves  who  cultivate  their  lands,  they 
usually  dispose  of  the  incrzasing 
STOCK  ONLY  for  which  they  have  no 
immediate  use ;  but  their  power  to  dis- 
pose of  ALL  their  slaves,  tndependemily 
of  their  lands,  seems  uxniSPUTEB." 
. "  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
masters  towards  their  slavea,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  incumbent  on 

THEM  TO  AFFORD  A  SUBSISTENCE  TO 

THEIR  SLAVES,  exccpt  whcu  employ- 
ed in  their  business,  and  then  it  is  only 
in  the  lowest  scale  of  allowance, 
being  generally  no  more  than  two  mea- 
sures of  paddy  a-day :  at  other  times, 
their  slaves  are  obliged  to  setk  a  live^ 
lihood  at  the  hands  of  others,  being 
bound  only  to  return  to  their  masters 
when  the  season  of  cultivation  again 
commences.  Besides  this  allowance, 
however,  which  the  slaves  receive  from 
their  masters  on  working  days,  they 
are  entitled,  when  the  crops  are  resum- 
ed, to  a  small  deduction  from  the 
gross  produce,  called  here  '  Paroo,' 
which  varies  in  different  villages,  but 
amounts  ^nerally  to  about  2}  per 
cent;  and  it  is  usual,  when  deaths oc» 
cur  amongst  them,  for  their  master  to 
assist  them  in  their  necessary  funeral 
expenses ;  and  on  marriages,  births, 
and  festival  days,  to  grant  them  pre- 
sents, according  as  their  circumstances 
will  admit;  but  these  are  acts  quite 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  their  masters, 
and  the  slave,  it  appears,  can  ci^im 

NOTHING  MORE  THAN  A  BARB  fiUI- 
SISTENCE  WHILE  HE  WORKS,  and    hlS 

solunterum,  as  above  described,  at  the 
time  of  harvest  11" 

In  the  Government  of  Bombay,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  we  are  told,  p. 
S41,  that  slaverv  is  legal  in  that  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  tnat  considerable  num- 
bers of  females  are  bought  and  sold. 
W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  under  date  i^w- 
nah,  December  S,  1819,  writes  Mr 
WiLxiNs,  in  substance,  that  the  in- 
€ux  of  slaves  from  the  Nizam's  terri* 
tones  was  a  good,  otherwise  many 
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liyes  would  ha?e  perisbed  from  want, 
owing  to  a  famine  in  those  territories. 
The  '<  traffic/'  says  he^was  the  means 
of  preventing  this  result  la  a  reply 
from  the  Grovernment^  connected  witn 
the  recent  orders  of  annexing  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  to  an  application  made  by 
Mr  Wilkins,  sub-collector^  Nassuck^ 
2Ut  November,  1819,  for  instructions 
how  to  act,  the  Grovemment  pointedly 
state  thus : — ^'  Do  not,  in  any  man- 
ner, affiict  former  usages  of  the  coun- 
,  try  regarding  slaves ; "  and  those 
"  usages"  are  pointed  out  by  referring 
to  former  instructions.  And  at  page 
141  we  are  informed,  that  children, 
imported  from  the  hills,  and  sold  in 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  ought  not  to  be 
set  free  promiscuously.  It  is  even  con- 
sidered doubtful  ''  if  their  situation 
was  not  improved — AMsuoftATSD  by 
such  importation  I" 

With  regard  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  personal  slaves  in  India,  the 
reflecting  reader  can  readily  judge, 
when  he  considers  the  state  of  igno* 
ranee  and  degradation  in  which  their 
Hindoo  masters  are  sunk,  and  bears  in 
mind  the  simple  facte  which,  p.  818, 
are  thus  recorded,  in  the  volume  be- 
fore alluded  to,  in  a .  letter  from  Se- 
cretary CoRB  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, March  19,  1819.    Thus:— 

'^  Their  treatment  necessarily  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  indivi- 
dual CHARACTER  of  their  owners ; 
and  when  we  reflect  on  those  evils  that 
are  inseparable  from  the  mildest  state 
of  slavery,  and  consider  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  most  industrious  sub- 
jects are  at  present  totally  deprived  of 
a  free  market  for  their  labour,  re- 
stricted BY  INHERITANCE  TO  A 
MBRB  SUBSISTENCE,  and  sold  and 
trarutferred  with  the  land  which  they 
till,  policy,  no  less  than  humanity, 
would  appear  to  dictate  the  propriety 
of  gradually  relieving  them  from  those 
restrictions  which  have  reduced  them, 
and  must  continue  to  confine  them, 

TO  A  CONDITION  SCARCELY  SUPERIOR 
TO  THAT  OP  THE  CATTLE  THEY  FOL- 
LOW AT  THE  PLOUGH  1" 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has,  in- 
deed, been  attempted  to  be  said,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  although  personal 
slavery  really  exists  in  India,  yet  that 
no  slaves  are  known  in  the  districts 
where  the  sugar- cane  is  cultivated,  and 
sugar  produced  from  it  The  Report, 
from  Yfhidtk  I  have  already  extracted 


so  copiously,  shews  us,  not  merely  that 
alaverji  is  general  in  India,  but  it  par- 
ticularizes many  of  the  districts  where 
it  is  most  prevalent,  and  where  the 
slaves  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  such  as  Canara,  &c.  &e,  in  Mala- 
bar. Now,  upon  referring  to  the  Re« 
port  upon  the  East  India  Sugar  Trade, 
printed  by  order  of  the  East  India 
Company  some  years  ago,  we  find, 
pages  16-19,  9S;  and  45,  that  sugar  is 
prcNiuced  in  Haiya,  in  Northern  Ca- 
nara, in  Soonda,  in  Haripara,  in  Ba- 
serapattana,  in  Randatterra,  North 
Malabar,  in  Talava,  in  Dinapur,  Ren- 
gopur,  Puranya,  Bhagalpur,  Behur, 
Patna,  Sunaliad,  Gerakpur,  and  in 
Masulipatam.  In  Bengal  we  find, 
from  the  same  authority,  that  sugar  is 
cultivated  and  produced  in  Benares, 
Soonamooky,  Rungpore,  Pumoah,  Syl- 
het,  Beebhoom,  Zumlook,  Cental, 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  Dingipore, 
Ramghun,  Mooshedabad,  Nudhea, 
Jessore,  Bhaugalpore,  Dacca,  Zippo* 
rah,  Mymunsing,  Patna,  &c.  (Pp. 
156-809.) 

This  is  agricultural  India,  my  Lord 
Duke !  This  is  the  country  without 
slaves ;  and  this  is  the  land  of  Free 
Labour  and  "Free  Labour  Su- 
gar," about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much^  and  which  we  have  been  arro- 
gantly told  ought  to  receive  all  our  fa- 
vours and  all  our  regards !  Thus  it 
stands  before  us,  from  unquestionable 
and  indisputable  documents,  there- 
verse  in  all  things  to  that  which  its  ig- 
norant or  its  deceiving  champions  have 
represented  it,  and  vet  represent  it  to 
be  I  Can  any  one  of  the  calumniators 
and  accusers  of  the  West  India  Colo- 
nies produce,  in  any  thing  that  is  esta- 
blished, or  that  passes  within  these 
possessions,  a  picture  to  match,  or  even 
to  approach  near  in  resemblance  to  the 
above  picture  which  British  India  ex- 
hibits, and  which  these  official  refer- 
ences have  enabled  me  to  bring  before 
your  Grace  and  the  country  ? 

Who  is  it,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  can 
peruse  the  volume  referred  to,  or  even 
the  short  extracts  which  have  just  been 
given  from  it,  and  still  continue  to 
bluster  and  to  declaim  about  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  slavery  in  India,— 
"  Free  Labour,"  and  "  Free  Labour 
Svgar" — when  the  fact  stands  con- 
firmed, beyond  contradiction  or  dis- 
Sute,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  In- 
ia  is  incredibly  great  (in  Malabar 
180,000,  page  900) ;  that  the  slaves 
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eTerywhere  axe  emphyei  in  §gricuku^ 
ral  labour ;  that  »ug/u  and  rice  are  the 
productions  of  agricultural  labour; 
and  that  slaves  are  most  numerous  in 
those  fertile  di&tricU  where  mgu  is 
most  abundantly  produced !  Who  is 
it>  I  maj  be  permitted  to  repeat^  that, 
in  the  mce  of  these  documents^  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  command  of  the  adyocates  of  the 
frc«  labour  system,  will  again  stand 
forward,  and  cant,  and  whine,  and 
dedaim^abottt  the  superior  beauty  and 
innocence  of  East  India  sugar,  and 
about  the  greater  blackness  and  guilt, 
OS  compart  to  it,  of  West  India  sui- 
gar  ?  and  what  is  this  country  now  to 
Uiink  of  the  myriads  of  publications 
and  their  authors,  and  of  those  innume* 
rable  battalions  of  petitions  which  have 
filled  every  house  and  every  hovel  of 
the  United  Einjpdom,  and  which  con* 
tinned,  year  arur  year,  to  inundate 
and  to  overload  the  tables  of  our  le- 
gislature, the  basis  of  the  whole  of 
which  was  the  most  palpable  and  in* 
famous  falsehoods?  and  what,  my 
Lord  Duke,  is  the  British  public  to 
think  of  that  Government  and  that  L^ 
gislature,  which  bav^,  during  so  many 
years,  not  only  allowed  these  gross  and 
glaring  falsehoods  to  remain  uncon* 
tradicted,  but  even  proceeded  to  legis* 
late,  in  obedience  to  the  statements  in 
'Arhich  they  were  contained,  as  if  these 
had  been  accurate  and  just?  The 
heart  sickens  at  such  unaccountable, 
reprehensible,  and  dangerous  proceed-* 
ings.  The  man,  my  Lord  Duke,  who, 
afUr  this,  talks  about  the  absence  of 
slavery  in  India,  who  exhibits  his  de- 
damation  and  his  placards  about 
"  East  India  Fass  Labour  So- 
ft aa,"  is  a  cheat  andan  imnostor,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  and  to  be  punish* 
ed  as  such. 

I  do  not,  my  Lord  Duke,  enter  up- 
on  this  sul^ect,— I  do  not  adduce 
these  facts, — in  order  to  throw  odium 
upon,  or  to  raise  a  clamour  against, 
my  felIow*subgects  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  Government  of  that  country,  or 
the  Government  of  the  Parent  State ; 
but  I  adduce  them  to  disprove  the  in- 
famous falsehoods,  which  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  and  interested  men  have^ 
during  the  last  six  years,  so  widely  cir- 
culated over  this  country,  in  order  that, 
by  doing  so,  they  might  injure  and 
ruin  the  most  valuable  Colonial  pos- 
sessions which  were  ever  owncu  by 
thiS|  or  by  any  other  country.   These 


aremydtdscts;  sad  every  ptiociple  of 
honour,  justice,  and  truth,  demands 
of  those  who  have  been  unwazily  kd 
to  assist  in  the  dissemination  ti  the 
£sdsehoods  alluded  to,  that  tbejr  shodd 
endeavour  to  counteract  their  handEiil 
progress,  by  drculating  uid  prodaim- 
mg  the  truth. 

The  conduct  which  Great  Britaiii 
has  pursued  to  her  Cohwies,  and 
the  treatment  which  those  poasessioBS 
have  of  late  years  received  fiom  her 
hands,  have,  my  Lord  Duke,  disgraced 
her  name,  tarnished  her  character,  and 
excited  the  surprise  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  civilized  nation.  Their 
name  vilified,  their  character  blastedi 
their  prayers  laughed  at,  their  consti* 
tutional  demands  for  justice  treated 
with  contempt,  and  their  property 
ruined  or  endangered, — what,  my  Lord 
Duke,  is  left  them  which  man  can 
value  ?  Every  unreasonable  and  irrsi- 
tional  system  which  had  been  eonooct- 
ed  in  Great  Britain  for  their  govenft- 
ment,  was  taken  to  be  infallible.  Re- 
monstrance against  its  application  was 
trested  as  the  work  of  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, ''  CONTUMACY ; '  and  punidi* 
ment  of  the  contumacious  rebels  was 
denounced  and  demanded  accordingly. 
Every  document  that  Anti.  Colonial 
prejudice,  venom,  hatred,  and  mischief 
required,  or  contrived  to  require,  from 
the  Colonies^  was  most  carefully  sup- 
plied by  the  order  and  by  theassistMioe 
of  Government,  and  afWrwards  ss  cai^ 
fully  mutilated  and  misrepresented, 
garbled  and  confounded,  to  suit  the 
particular  purposes  of  those  who  called 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  do- 
cument that  came  from  the  Coloniei^ 
or  which  was  called  for,  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  tbe  fabrications,  mis- 
representations, and  errors,  of  tlie  ene- 
mies of  tbe  Colonies,  was  either  with- 
held, or  dragged  to  light  with  reluc- 
tance, and  too  often  when  it  was  too 
late  to  render  the  service  intended; 
or,  if  given  at  all,  was  only  suffered  to 
appear  in  a  mutilated  shape,  and  as 
conformable  as  possible  to  the  theories 
in  vogue  in  Britain.  Witness,  my  Locd 
Duke,  all  the  returns  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  required  from  that 
den  of  death  and  iniquity.  Sierra  LeoQc^ 
and  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  yet  with- 
held and  suppressed !  Witness  the  Re* 
port  by  Sir  C.  Burdstt  and  Mm 
KiMCHALA,  &c.  r^arding  the  Govenw* 
ment  Estates  in  Demerara  and  Bec^ 
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bioe,  •Iftogedter  widlheld;  nauabte 
papers  Mtit  by  Sir  Rtlph  Woodford* 
resaiding  Free  LAboar,  wholly  with* 
beid;  and  the  otlier  papers  from  Tri- 
nidad, such  ea  the  Proeureur  Syn* 
dio'tf  Report  withheld,  and  others  most 
barbarously  mutilated  be£»re  being 
presented  to  Parliament;  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  at 
Jamaica,  in  answer  to  Dr  Lushingtont 
regarding  the  case  of  Leeeme  and 
£9coffery,  altogether  eoncealed;  the 
Haytian  Papersv  as  I  have  heard,  cut 
up  by  the  Foreign-Office  shears^  and 
various  important  communications 
from  the  Governors  of  the  different 
Colonies^  most  imp>ortant  for  the  peo- 
pie  of  Great  Britain  to  have  known,  In 
a  question,  and  at  a  time,  in  which 
they  were  called  to  decide  upon,  and 
to  take  away,  the  privileges,  toe  liber- 
ties, and  the  properties  cf  their  child* 
len  !  Is  such  a  course  right,  my  Lord 
Duke?  Is  this  honest?    No! 

Disgraceful,  painful,  and  humiiift* 
ting  as  ^e  fact  is,  nevertheless  it  is, 
I  believe,  die  fact,  that  the  visitor  who 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  with  r^ard  to 
the  Colonies  was  not,  in  times  past,  the 
most  welcome  at  the  public  Depart- 
ments of  this  country.  The  informants 
who  there  met  with  attention,  encoiw 
zagement,  and  frefbbmsnt,  were 
those  cunning,  interested,  and  plausi- 
ble individuals,  who  framed  their  tale 
to  suit  the  scheme  which  was  in  view« 
or  the  theory  which  triumphed  for  the 
moment  in  the  quarters  alluded  to,  and 
in  those  irresponsible  quarters  which 
drove,  and  which  were  permitted  to 
mislead  and  to  drive,  the  authorities  of 
this  country  in  their  career  of  error 
and  injustice.  An  insulted  Country, 
and  Colonies  distressed  and  trampled 
upon  beyond  precedent  or  example, 
demand  the  exiMWure  of  such  men ; 
and  should  I  ever  again  take  up  my  pen 
on  this  subject,  some  of  them  shall  be 
exposed.  At  home  and  abroad  they  are 
known ;  and  if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
keep  themselves  quiet  for  the  future. 
Dishonesty,  profligacy,  and  treachery, 
cannot  always  escape  the  chastisement 
which  they  merit;  nor  can  canting 
about  slavery  secure,  from  die  castle 
gation  which  they  merit,  those  men 
who  have  fleeced  their  fellow-subject^ 
and  who  pursue  the  ignomiDious  course 
hinted  at,  in  order  to  gain  friends  and 
.  interest  in  Great  Britain  to  protect 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
Colonial  delinquencies. 


How  diflferenty  my  Loid  Duke,  ia 
the  treatment  which  the  Colonies  re- 
ceive at  our  hands,  from  the  treatment 
which  the  Colonies  of  other  countries 
teoeive  from  their  respective  parent 
sutesl.  Take,  for  example,  the  Nfr- 
therlands<  The  good  peo|^  of  that 
country  were,  like  their  brethren  ia 
this,  moved  by  t^e  false  represent»- 
tions  of  the  An ti- Colonists  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  unaccountable  com- 
plaisance of  the  British  Government 
to  these  enemies  of  the  Colonies,  and 
led  to  believe,  that  the  Dutch  West 
India  Colonies  were  a  burden  to  the 
state,  and  that  policy  and  humanity 
required  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
however,  did  not,  like  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain^  yield  to  the  damours  of 
ignorance,  and  at  once'  adopt  the  rash 
resolutions  of  the  Bridsh  Parliament; 
No!  The  Dutch  government  wisely 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  as- 
certain if  the  allegauons  against  the 
West  Indians  were  true ;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Major- General  Vanden  Botch 
(who  had  held  a  considerable  property 
in  Java,  and  had  for  many  years  di- 
rected the  agricultural  Colonies  for  the 
poor  of  Holland,}  was  sent  to  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  real  state  of 
things.  The  result  of  this  enquiry  is^ 
as  I  am  informed,  that  he  has  recom- 
mended extensive  alteradons  in  the 
eommercial  laws,  all  of  which,  both 
planters  and  merchants  acknowledge, 
will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Co- 
lonies; but  that,  on  the  subject  of 
slave  emanclpadon,  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  result  wo>ild  be  ruin 
to  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  entertained  by  Govern* 
ment,  because  Besoludons  being  pass- 
ed to  the  eflect  that  emancipadon 
would  be  enforced  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, will  have  the  certain  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  value  of  the  property, 
and  the  commercial  credit  of  the  planb* 
ers,  on  which  the  value  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  parent  state  mainly  d&. 
pends  ;  and  also  of  setting  the  msater 
and  slave  in  a  state  of  hosdlity  and 
embittered  feelings  towards  each  other, 
a  state  opposed  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  both  parties.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  wise  and  rational  pro- 
ceeding, my  Lord  Duke,  is,  that  con- 
fidence and  prosperity  dwell  in  the 
Dutch  Colonies.  The  West  India 
planters  in  Holland  congratulate  the»« 
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selves  on  being  placed  under  a  Go« 
yernment  where  reason^  justice,  and 
common  sense,  prevail  over  prgudice, 
injustice,  and  ignorance.  Their  Co- 
lohial  Office  is  also  very  differently 
chosen  and  appointed  Arom  what  has 
been  witnessed  in  other  countries, 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  a  larger 
share  of  knowledge.  In  it  there  are 
few  persons  employed  who  have  not 
had  some  experience  in  the  Colonies. 
Mr  Boudt,  the  Under  Secretary,  has  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge,  ob- 
tained by  a  long  residence  in  the  Co* 
lonies.  Besides  him,  there  are  not  in 
the  office,  as  has  been  found  in  other 
Colonial  offices,  individuals  represent* 
inpf,  and  working  the  work  of,  any 
Dutch  Anti-Colonists ;  nor  are  any  ir- 
responsible, ignorant,  malevolent,  and 
mischievous  advisers  encouraged  or 
listened  to. 

Has  Great  Britain,  my  Lord  Dukf, 
adopted  this  rational  course  to  her  still 
more  valuable  and  extensive  Colonies  ? 

No,  my  Lord  Duke,  no !  Her  coun- 
sellors, her  advisers,  and  her  directors, 
on  Colonial  subjects,  have  been  in  all 
things  individuals  of  different  feelings 
and  character;  and  if,  by  chance,  she 
at  any  time  heretofore  stumbled  upon 
an  honest  individual  to  send  to  the 
Colonies,  in  those  few  enquiries  which 
it  has  been  considered  necessary-  to 
make,  but  which  never  touched  the 
real  merits  of  the  question,  his  infor- 
mation was  invariably  scouted  and 
thrown  aside,  as  the  work  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  tales  of  his  theoretical 
and  ignorant  colleagues  swallowed 
with  avidity,  and  listened  to  as  truths 
undeniable  and  irresistible.  The  Le- 
gislators of  Aldermanbury  Street,  or 
Freemasons'  Tavern— the  Buxtons,  the 
Stephens,  and  the  Macaulaysy  of  the 
year — were  the  counsellors  sought  out 
and  listened  to;  and  their  converts 
and  myrmidons — ^the  Dougans,  the 
Fowen,  and  the  Jeremies  of  the  day — 
the  oracles  of  the  British  Colonial  Of- 
fice, on  every  thing  connected  with 
our  most  valuable  Tropical  Colonial 
possessions. 

I  make  it  my  business  to  learn  what 
passes  on  Colonial  subjects;  and  as 
the  Anti*Colonists  who  are  in,  or  who 
communicate  with  Downing  Street, 
are  not  slow  in  telling  to  their  brothers 
in  affection  and  pursuits,  whatever 
turns  up  fav<)urable  to  their  theory 
and  thaiT  views,  and  thus,  though  li- 
ving remote  from  bead^quartera,  their 


giddy  triumphs  frequently,  aometinies 
after  travelling  to  tne  Colonies,  reach 
my  ears.  In  this  way  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that,  about  twelve  months 
ago,  the  labouring  machinery  of  the 
Colonial  Office  was  "  cock-a-hoop*'  re- 
garding the  increased  and  increasing 
produce  of  the  Colony  of  Trinidad  for 
the  year  preceding;  a  circumstance 
whicn  was  of  course  set  down  as  Uie 
result  of  the  Order  in  Council.  They 
sung  Te  Deum,  on  this  account,  in 
the  office  in  question,  while  at  the 
same  moment  tne  Anti-Slavery  Sode- 
ty,  in  the  hall  of  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
were  denouncing  Trinidad  as  the  grave 
of  slaves  above  all  the  West  Indies  \ 
This  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  it  is 
not  my  business  to  reconcile.  My  ob- 
ject is,  from  two  plain  and  undeniable 
facts,  to  point  out  the  cause  of  tlie  in- 
crease alluded  to.  First,  Cocoa  plan- 
tations had,  from  the  low  price  which 
cocoa  brought  in  the  European  mar- 
ket, ceased  to  repay  the  cultivators. 
Cocoa  plantations  were  therefore  either 
thrown  into  sugar  cultivation,  or  the 
slaves  upon  them  transferred  to  sugar 
estates.  Secondly,  1824  was  the  ust 
vear  wherein  slaves  were  permitted  to 
be  carried  from  the  poor  islands  to 
leeward.  In  that  year  a  considerable 
number,  perhirps  800,  were  imported 
into  Trinidad  from  the  quarter  men- 
tioned. -  These  were  fixed  on  sugar 
estates.  Such  a  number,  employed 
on  a  soil  so  rich  as  the  soil  of  Trini- 
dad is,  would  increase  the  crops'above 
2000  hhds.  The  effects  of  their  la- 
hour  came  pretty  fully  into  operation 
for  the  crop  of  1827 ;— and  these,  with 
the  additional  hands  taken  from  cocoa 
and  put  upon  sugar  estates,  were  the 
real  causes  of  the  increaseil  crops  of 
Trinidad,  at  which  the  wiseacres  in 
Downing  Street  were  exulting  as  if  they 
had  been  the  effects  of  their  wisdom. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  alluded  to  the 
case  of  Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  the 
two  philanthropic  playthings  which 
have  lately  made  their  appearance  in 
England.  I  adverted  to  the  case  of 
these  men,  in  order  to  bring  before 
your  Grace  the  extraordinary  and  re- 
prehensible fact,  that  documents  whidi 
had  been  officially  transmitted  from 
Jamaica  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
their  case,  had,  somehow  or. other,  and 
by  some  hand  or  other,  been  altered 
and  falsified,  after  erasures  made  upon  « 
them.  For  the  statement  made^  I 
produced  my  authority.  It  stands  un- 
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contradictedi  except  by  the  miserable 
attempt  made  by  one  of  the  parties 
mentioned^  through  the  columns  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  too  contemptible 
to  name  or  to  notice  to  your  Grace. 
The  chief  point  of  the  answer  consist* 
ed  in  the  customary  Anti-Colonial 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  levelled 
against  the  humble  individual  who 
has  now  the  honour  to  address  ^ou* 
lif  y  intention  was  to  have  gone  a  httle 
deeper  into  this  case^  and  to  have 
brought  before  your  Grace  the  hideous 
load  of  fraud  and  falsehood  on  which 
the  volume  called  the  Yellow  Book, 
printed  by  their  champion^  Dr  Lush- 
ington,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
and  got  up ;  but  this  trouble,  is  saved 
me  by  the  able  and  unanswerable  de* 
fence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  conduct  of  the  An ti*  Colonial 
defenders  of  those  two  persons,  which 
Mr  BuRGE,  the  late  Attomey*Gene- 
ral  of  Jamaica,  has  just  made.  His 
defence  is  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Sir  Geobge  Murray,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  placed  in  Uie  hands  of 
your  Grace,  which  renders  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  say  one  word  more 
on  the  subject,— a  subject  to  which 
the  champions  of  Lecesne  and  Es- 
ooffery  will  scarcely  again  allude. 

After  such  an  expose,  it  may  be 
asked,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  it 
will,  my  Lord  Duke,  be  asked,  called 
for,  and  demanded,  why  these  two 
men  are  kept  in  Tendon,  in  the  style 
of  gfotlemeu,  at  the  expense,  as  I  am 
told,  of  this  suffering  country  ?  and 
further,  why  the  sum  of  L.  10,000  of 
the  public  money  is  intended  to  be  gi- 
ven, as  I  hear  it  reported  that  it  is  to 
be  given,  to  two  men  of  colour,  natives 
of  Hayti,  and  for  some  time  resident 
in  Jamaica,  and  whom  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  shortly  before  the^break- 
ing  out  of  the  last  Negro  rebellion,  in 
that  island,  considered  himself  autho- 
rized and  justified,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  important  duty,  to  ship  off  the  is- 
land, under  the  alien  law,  to  use  his 

words,  '*  AS  PERSONS  OF  A  SAKGBR- 
0U8    AND    SUSFICIOUS    CHARACTER;" 

and  "  because,"  says  his  Grace,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Juljr  30^ 
182i,  "  with  respect  to  the  pohcjr  of 
Bending  away  Lecesne,  the  late  tnals 
in  St  George,  and  numerous  examina- 
tions since  taken  in  Kingston,  before 
a  very  active  intelligent  Magistrate, 

PROVE     THAT    HE    WAS    CONCERNED 

WITH  TH£  CONSPIRATORS  in  that  pa- 


rish, that  HE  had  supplied  them  with 
arms,  and  that  his  house  was  the 
place  of  resort  of  all  dUaffected  pereane 
of  all  denominations?"  Anlnsulted 
and  a  suffering  country  has,  with  such 
documents  before  her,  a  right  to  ask 
the  preceding  questions  at  her  rulers, 
and  a  riaht  to  receive  an  honest,  sin- 
cere, and  explicit  answer. 

Dr  Lushington's  book,  as  your 
Grace  can  scarcely  fail  to  know,  was 
written,  supported  by  bagfulls  of  af- 
fldavits,  to  prove  that  these  two 
men  were  bom  in  Jamaica,  and  con- 
sequently not  aliem.  His  '^  dear 
friend"  Mr  Court  nay,  who  was, 
with  Dr  Lushington,  one  of  the  secret 
judges  in  this  case,  considered,  and  in 
foot  certified,  the  Doctor's  book  to  be 
unanswerable  and  invincible.  His 
Majesty's  Government,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  very  different  opi- 
nion ;  for,  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
when  it  became  whispered  that  the 
Government  was  determined  to  send 
these  two  men  back  to  Jamaica,  exone- 
rated and  indemnified  as  British-born 
subjects,  it  was  required  6f  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  by  several  gentlemen 
connected  with  that  island,  if  such 
was  the  fact,  and  the  reason  asked  for 
a  proceeding  so  unexpected  and  extra- 
ordinary. Mr  Huskisson,  after  promi- 
sing that  they  should  not  be  sent  back 
until  their  case  was  further  examined 
into,  stated  that  Government  bad  in- 
tended to  act  as  it  had  been  stated,  not 
because  these  men  were  British  sub- 
jects born  in  Jamaica,  as  they  them- 
selves, Dr  Lushington,  and  his  affida- 
vit-men,  had  asserted,  but  because 
they  were  British  subjects  born  in  St 
Domingo,  at  a  time  when  the  British 
forces  held  military  possession  of  same 
forts  and  places  in  that  island.  The 
sovereignty  of  it  we  never  had,  or  could 
obtain;  and,  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  all  the  Portuguese,  Spa- 
niards, French,  Avanese,  &c.  &c.  tnat 
were  born  while  British  troops  held,  as 
conquerors,  possession  of  any  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  are  British  subjects. 
This  Anti*  Colonial  doctrine  will  not 
do.  Mr  Huskisson's  letter  just  allu- 
ded to,  is  dated  May  27,  1828,  and  is 
addrttised  to  C.  N.  Pallmer,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  and  I  extract  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  in  proof  of  what  I 
state:—- 

"  I  am,  however,  not  only  willing, 
but  desirous,  diat  you  should  know 
what  the  facts  are  upon  which  that 
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opinion  is  foanded^  and  they  may  be 
recapitulated  in  a  yery  fbw  words,  as 
'  follows : 

"  According  to  the  statenents  of  the 
witnesses  adduced  to  prore  the  foreign 
birth  of  these  persons,  it  would  appear 
that  Leceme  was  bom  out  of  wedlock 
at  Port  au  Prinee,  in  St  Domingo,  on 
the  6th  July,  1796,  and  that  Escoiibfy 
was  also  bom  out  of  wedlock,  at  St 
Marks,  in  St  Domingo,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1 793 ;  that  upon  the  evacua« 
tion  of  Port  au  Prince  and  St  Murks, 
they  both  quitted  the  places  of  tfiei? 
birth,  accompanied  by  their  natural 
parents  and  relations ;  that  they  hare 
never  since  lived  under  the  protection 
Df  the  GoTcmment  of  St  Domingo,  but 
have  continued  to  reside,  under  the 
protection  of  tiie  British  Government^ 
in  Jamaica. 

"  Such  being  the  fkcts  alleged  by 
43io8e  who  were  called  upon  to  disprove 
the  right  of  Lecesne  and  EscofFery  to 
the  character  of  British'  subjects,  it 
remains  to  be  added,  not  from  their 
evidence,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  Port  au  Prince  was  taken 
|K>sSe8sion  of  by  the  British  forces  on 
the  4th  of  June,  17SL4,  and  St  Marks 
in  December,  1793,  and  that  posses- 
aion  of  both  these  places  was  retained 
by  the  British  troops  till  the  year 
1798" 

I  neither  intend  to  eanvass  the  law 
nor  the  history  of  the  ex-Secretary, 
but  to  point  out  the  ftct,  that  in  op- 
position to  Dr  Lushington's  unanswer- 
able book,  to  the  affidavits  of  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  and  the  budgets 
brought  forward  by  their  friends,-*^ 
the  British  Government,  through  their^ 
in  this  case,  proper  organ,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  decide  tnat  these  two 
men  of  colour  were  really  natives  of 
Hayti!  With  this  remark,  I  have 
only  farther  to  observe,  that  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  who  sent  these  men 
away  from  Jamaica,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  under  whose  legal  advice  tne 
Colonial  Government  acted,  are  both 
in  this  country,  where  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  also  are;  and  it  must  be 
asked,  why,  if  they  have  been  unjust- 
ly and  oppresi^ively  treated,  do  they 
not  apply  to  a  British  court  of  Justice, 
and  a  British  Jury,  for  redress  and 
compensation  ?  Why,  my  Lord  Duke, 
but  because  they  and  their  defenders 
know  that  ihcy  cannot  bamboozle  and 
mislead  a  British  court,  and  a  British 


Jury,  as  they  can  or  arepermitted  to 
mislead,  the  Colonial  Office,  aad  oer- 
tain  inmates  thereof. 

The  Colonies,  mv  Lord  Ooke,  mn 
not  only  unkindly,  but  most  unfairly, 
treated  by  the  parent  states  Every 
error  and  every  crime,  every  murrativo 
and  every  tale,  often  false,  always  ex- 
hggeratea,  and  always  misrepresented, 
is  cotistantly  brought  forward^  and 
each  represented  as  the  gen^ted  cha- 
racter of  society  in  the  Coloniea,  and 
the  result  of  the  system  there  esta- 
blished; instead  of  being,  aa  these 
things  are,  where  the  narrative  ia  reid- 
iy  true  and  correctly  stated,  tbo  ooea- 
sional  result  of  the  imperfections  and 
passions  of  human  nature.  But  I 
will  ask  the  Colonial  oalananiators  to 
point  me  out  any  description  of  crime 
oommitted  in  the  Colonies,  wbidi  is 
not  committed,  and  that  with  deeper 
features  of  guilt,  in  England.  And 
farther,  I  will  maintain,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  Crimea,  wnile 
these  are  witnessed  less  flagrant  in 
their  nature,  are  also  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Coloniea, 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Moreover,  my 
Lord  Duke,  were  any  foreigner  to  act 
by  this  country,  as  the  Anti- Colonists 
do  by  our  Colonies — were  any  foreign- 
er, or  any  insulted  Colonist,  to  oolleet 
and  blazon  abroad  the  ocooaioiMl 
crimes,  the  atrocities,  and  the  hor- 
rors, the  vices,  the  sufieringa,  and  the 
miseries,  which  prevail  in  this  ootin- 
try,  as  the  general  character  of  society, 
and  the  correct  state  of  the  populatioD, 
—what  a  catalogue  would  the  neeorda 
of  our  criminal  courts,  and  our  pdiee 
offices,  even  but  for  one  year,  lay  be- 
fore us,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 
tion I  and  what  would  the  pe^le  oC 
England  say  to  such  an  ungenerous 
unjust,  and  unfeeling  way  of  repre- 
senting their  state,  and  of  det^mining 
their  character  ?  Yet  is  not  this  the 
way  in  which  too  many  neoplein  Eng- 
land treat  our  Colonies  r  I  read,  my 
Lord  Duke,  in  our  public  Journals, 
of  females  being  whipped  in  England 
--of  females  being  hanged,  and  sent 
to  the  tareadinill^I  read  of  females 
starving  in  our  streets,  and  in  the  most 
miserable  hovels,  to  which  poverty  and 
despair  drive  them  with  tneir  naked, 
helpless,  starving  children  around 
them,— -I  read  of  these  things  as  every- 
day occurrences,  and  which  scarociy 
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ever  excite  a  tear  or  a  «igb— never  re* 
Uef  frcm  oar  Black  philanthropists. 

Volames  mip;ht  be  filled  tvitb  cases 
of  cruelty,  sufibring,  and  hardship^ 
which  white  men  and  women,  infants, 
orphans,  are  doomed  to  experience  in 
England,  without  a  hand  to  mccour, 
or  a  friend  to  lament  their  fate ;  yet 
were  I,  or  any  other,  to  instance  these 
as  exhibiting  the  true  character  of 
Englishmen,  would  it  not  be  said,  and 
justly  said,  that  such  conduct  was  most 
ungenerous— 4noet  unjust— most  infa- 
mous? 

To  enter  the  lists  against  Anti-Colo* 
nial  champions  and  accusers-^to  de- 
fend the  Colonies  against  the  attadcs 
of  falsehood  and  malice— to  rescue 
iheir  characters  from  unjust  chatges, 
and  to  expose  the  crooked  ways,  the 
errors,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  chica- 
nery oi  the  more  violent  and  ignorant 
enemies  of  the  Colonies,  is,  I  am  well 
aware,  to  subject  every  one  who  at- 
tempts it,  to  every  species  of  reproach, 
slander,  and  venomous  attack,  toge- 
ther with  being,  in  theold  cuckoo  slan^ 
aet  down  as  the  defender  of  person^ 
davery  in  the  abstract— a  false  accusa- 
tion, which  has  been  made  and  repeat- 
ed against  me*  by  all  the  unprincipled 
host  of  writers  who  advocate  the  rob- 
berv  of  their  fellow- subjects.  Truth 
and  justice,  however,  treat  their  ve- 
nomous attacks  with  contempt,  and 
tread  their  malignant  labours  under 
fM>t  with  disdain.  They  are  seldom 
wortii  a  thought.  There  is  one  attack, 
however,  more  directly  levelled  against 
nysdf,  through  the  cMumns  of  a  well- 
known  *'  Leading  Jcurnal,"  which  re* 
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qntres  to  be  noticed,  and  which  do- 
mands  casdgation  and  exposure. 

It  in  substance— for  my  limits  fbn- 
bid  long  references — it  charges  the 
London  West  India  Committee  with 
levying  a  tax  of  L.90,000  per  annam 
on  produce  imported ;  and  which  sum, 
the  writer  asserts,  they  expend  in 
hiring  ]>eriodical  publicatiotts  to  advo- 
cate their  cause.  And,  says  he, ''  Their 
present  more  active  partisans  (fbr  the 
Quarterly  has  of  late  oonflned  itsdf 
to  an  occasional  growl  at  Sierra  Leone) 
appear  to  be  Blackwood,  JfArn  fiull» 
the  Morning  Journal  of  London,  and 
die  Couriers  of  London  and  Glasgow. 
But  how  many  more  journals  are  kept 
silent  by  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
slavery  rent,  it  may  be  less  easv  to  aa* 
oertain."  And,  saya  he,  the  jonmalt 
opposed  to  slave  anancipation  are  ''alio 
the  most  v^emenily  opposed  to  every 
tteaenre  of  Hberalitp,  whether  com- 
mercial or  political,  as  well  as  the 
most  outragetmsly  elnitive  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  since  he  has  spoken 
(wheUier  wisely  or  not,  we  leave  ie 
foieer  keade  to  decide,)  of  giving  peace 
to  Ir^and,"  concluding  the  putting 
forth  of  his  Sierra  Leone  bile  thus : 
"  They  now  permit  their  (the  West 
India  Committee)  mercenary  journal* 
ists  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Dow 
MiGUSL,  and  to  revile  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  as  a  traitor  to  his 
king  and  country." 

Such  are  the  labours  of  defeated 
malice,  of  ranklii^  malevolence,  and 
of  exposed  delinquency. '  I  have  ad- 
verted to  them,  because  they  have  ap« 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  Times ; 


*  The  otject  of  my  labours  in  the  Colonial  contest,  my  Lord  Duke,  was,  i!ron 
fliets  which  eould  not  be  denied,  and  f^m  authorities  which  could  not  be  contradict- 
ed, to  disprove  the  false  statements  and  tales  circulated  by  the  AntUColonists  over 
this  country  ;^n  a  few  words,  to  shew  and  to  prove*  that  the  slave  pq>ulation  of 
the  West  Indies  was  not  in  the  degraded  and  negleoted  state  that  the  Anti.  Colonists 
represented  the  whole  to  be ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  situation  was  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  the  situation  of  the  labourers  in  this  country.  Tliis  was  my 
atatement— ^bese  were  my  labours ;  and  that  I  have  been  correct,  and  my  ealumni- 
aiors  wrong,  the  following  letter  from  the  oelebrated  Robsbt  Owxn,  Esq.,  written 
on  board  his  Majesty's  packet-ship,  SraAY,  January  17th,  1821^  two  days'  sail  from 
Vtera  Crwh  will  shew. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  at  Kingston.  And  after  conversing  with  several  of  the  domestic  slaves^ 
and  seeing  the  proceedings  of  a  large  number  in  tlie  market-place,  for  two  hourig 
and  meeting  great  numbers  coming  from  tlie  mountains,  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  I  was  going  to  the  Admiral's  and  the  Bishop's  residences,  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  most  distinctly,  that  their  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  term  slavery,  is,  in  most  respects,  beitee  than  that  of  the 
working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  operati?es  and 
labourers  would  most  wiUingly  es^joanoe  situations  witq  them  !*' 
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.which  journal  has  lately^  from  disin* 
terested  motives,  no  doubt,  set  itself 
forward  as  the  adyocate  and  the  organ 
of  your  Grace.  Previous  to  this  wheel, 
the  paper  in  qtestion  was  so  sniver- 
sally  known  as  the  circulator  of  falser 
hood  and  calumny,  that  no  person 
paid  any  attention  to  its  stateipents; 
and,  in  notidag  it,  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize, as  I  do  apologize  to  the  leaders 
of  the  honest  and  the  honourable  pages 
through  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  you,  for  introducing  the  name 
of  that  journal  into  them.  The  read* 
ers  of  Blackwood's  Maoazinb  will 
remember,  though  your  Grace  may 
not  at  present  have  time  to  do  so,  the 
period  when  the  "  Leading  Joumat\ 
was  ''  outrageous!]^  abusive,"  and  took 
the  lead  in  defaming,  in  accusing,  in 
censuring,  and  in  condemning  your 
Grace  as  a  roan,  as  a  general,  and  as  a 
minister^as  being,  in  fact,  **  a  traitor 
to  your  king  and  country,"  beyond 
all  men  either  in  Europe  or  in  Great 
Britain— remember  the  time,  scarcely 
twelve  months  ago.  When  it  broadlv 
expressed  a  hone,  that  a  "  Brutue ' 
would  be  found  in  Great  Britain  to 
rid  her  of  vou ;— the  Times,  my  Lord 
Duke,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a 
mere  stock-jobbinghack— that  journal 
which,  for  the  sole  object  of  gain,  do- 
fended  and  attempted  to  wash  vice  of 
the  deepest  dye  as  fair  as  '^  unsunned 
9nou)"'^\\ie  journal  which  has  for 
many  years  advocaited  the  cause  and 
the  character  Of  every  traitor  in  every 
country;  and  whlph^  only  the  other 
day,  crowned  its  labours,  and  comple- 
4eu  its  character,  by  levelling,  in  aapirit 
the  most  vile,  the  most  cowaidly,  and 
the  most  cruel,  calumnies  sgainst 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain,  which  went  to  charge  them 
with  being  guilty  of  acts  not  more 
criminal  jn  t£«  eye  of  our  law,  than 
these  are  degrading  to  human  nature 
"-cidumnies,  my  Lord  Duke,  which 
are  as  false  as  they  were  foul;  but 
which  must  have  wounded  most  keen* 
ly  the  bosom  of  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign, your  msster,  and  whom  you, 
my  Lord  Duke,  more  than  all  other 
men,  and  above  all  other  men,  were 
bound  by  every  principle  of  duty  and 
honour  to  defend  against  the  cowardly 
attacks  of  every  calumniator  and  ac- 
suser  of  his  House  and  his  Family. 
.  The  words,  however,  "  spoken, 
whether  wisely  or  not,"  &c.  as  regards 
your  present  measures  connected  with 


Ireland,  led  me  to  su^^^.that  even 
the  oooductor  of  the  Times  would  not 
stultify  himself  by  appearing  to  doubt 
tibtt  propriety  of  measures  which  he 
had  so  loudly  and  so  unreservedly 
praised,  or  that  thiere  were  or  could  be 
Miy  ''  heads"  in  this  oountry ''  wiser" 
ihan.his  own,  and  that  therefore  the 
^rtide  in  question  could  not  be  hi% 
thovg^,  (W^  the  manner  in  which  he 
h^s  published  it,  he  ha^^  and  for  rea- 
ligns which  the  Aldermanbury  Street 
i'JUnt"  and  '^f%/7tie»ce"can,  nodoubt, 
explain,  thought  proper  to  father  it. 
Accordingly,  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
the  words  to  be  the  effusion  of  thai 
hoar^  misprepresenter  of  truth,  the 
compiler  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
(a  publication  which  surpasses  all 
others  in  falsehood,) — a  being  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  two  corre^ 
and  honest  ideas  on  any  thing  con- 
nected with  these  subjects.;  .for  in  the 
stupid  pamphlet  incau^iouidy  nablish- 
ed  by  Kenneth  Macaulay,  and  also  in 
the  letters  signed  '^  Angi,u8,"  and  in- 
serted some  years  aso  in  the  New 
Times  Journal,  we  find  nearly  all  the 
words,  and  similarly  apjdied ;  in  the 
latter  more  especially,  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  The  Bulls,  and  the  Black  woods,  and 
the  Couriers  of  London  and  GJaagow/' 
•r-hetter  company  to  be  classed  with, 
certainly,  tban  the  Anti- Slavery  Re- 
porter, The  Times,  uid  the  suppressed 
Sierra  Leone  Gaaette. 
.  In  addition  to  these  general  r^OQa^ks, 
it. appears  necessary  to^  observe,  thiit  if 
to  support  Don  Miguel  be  to  render 
'\  a  man  a  traitor  to  ^his  king  and 
09untry"  your  Grace  would-  do  well 
to  look  around  you  in  time,  for  really 
there  is  no  saying,  in  these  changeable 
times,  how  soon  your  Grace,  as  a  Bri- 
tish Minister,  may,  by  acknowledging 
Don  Miguel  as  the  lawful  Sovereign 
of.  Portugal,  get  yourself  ranked  on 
the  black  list  Icept  by  the  Times  and 
its  miserable  contributor. 

The  venom  of  the  article  in  question 
bein^  principally  directed  against  my- 
self, is  proof  sufficient  that  my  labours, 
in  ihe,  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  have 
not  been  in  vain, — ^bave  done  good, 
not  " harm"  (for  to  get  at  truth,  we 
must  reverse  whatever  is  stated  in  the 
Times,)  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  Anti- Colonial  profligacy 
which  has  befen  brought  to  light,  I 
have  made  these  wholesale  "  mereena* 
ry*'  calumniators  of  our  Colonies  feel 
severely  their  unprincipled  conduct 
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The  vriter,  hackneyed  in  the  de-     I  stood  (the  John  Bull 
Tices  of  falsehood^  attempts  to  brand 


me  as  a  *'  mercenary'^  writer,  employ- 
ed by  the  West  India  Committee  to 
act  as  they  direct.  In  the  face  of  my 
country,  I  brand  the  accusafion  as  an 
odious,  a  wilful,  and  a  deliberate  false* 
hood ;  and  I'  challenge,  and  I  dare, 
the  Times,  or  the  man  whose  charge 
he  yentures  to  circulate,  to  point  out 
any  one  thing,  or  any  one  time,  in 
which,  in  defending  our  injured  Co- 
lonies, or  on  any  other  public  subject, 
that  Committee,  or  any  one  else,  has 
ever  presumed  to  advise,  or  dared  to 
dictate  to  me,  in  the  course  I  have 
pursued. 

To  speak  of,  or  even  to  allude  to, 
*'  mercenary"  writers,  however,  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  indeed  from  columns 
which  are  made  for  the  market,  and 
sold  by  the  inch, — with  a  bad  grace 
indeed  from  the  lips  and  the  pen  of 
an  individual,  who,  from  interested 
motives,  and  in  pursuit  of  gain,  has 
fleeced  Uie  Treasury  of  Great  Britain 
of  many  millions,  extracted  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brows, — in  An ti«  Colo- 
nial figure,  from  "  the  blood,  the  bunes, 
and  the  einew$"-^oi  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Great* Britain;  and  who  fur- 
thermore collects,  and  puts  into  his 
fathomless  bag,  to  be  expended  among 
*^  mercenary'  writers,  to  get  them  to 
mipjKirt  his  scandalous  system  of  im- 
position and  delusion,  the  collections 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  world  ;->de- 
acending,  among  other  items,  even  to 
the  proceeds  of  those  **  fire  ecreensi' 
on  which  young,  marriageable  ladies, 
at  Clapham  and  elsewhere,  are  indu- 
ced to  paint  naked^  full-grown  male 
negroes,  and  to  dispose  of  such  screens, 
in  ordfiir  to  transmit  the  money  to 
the  insatiable  receptacle  alluded  to^ 
to  purchase  with  it,  as  their  cant- 
ing deceivers  lead  them  to  believe  is 
purchased,  the  freedom  of  slaves  in 
our  Colonies,— but  every  farthing  of 
which  is  spent,  or  rather  miS'Spent,  in 
supporting  and  bribing,  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  lying '' mercenary"  wri- 
ters and  nublications. 

The  Glasgow  Courier  is  particularly 
accused  by  this  unprincipled  writer. 
For  that  paper,  I  make  answer,  I  am 
responsible.  When,  many  years  ago, 
on  public  grounds,  and  as  valuable  ap« 
ptndages  of  the  crown,  I  took  up  in 
that  journal  the  defence  of  the  Coloniis, 
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excepted) 
alone  opposed  to  the  clamours,  to  the 
fury,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Britbh  people,  highly 
excited  and  artfully  fanned,  by  my 
present  calumniator  and  his  adhercents. 
Because  I  dared  to  contradict  their 
base  falsehoods— because  I  ventured 
to  oppose  and  to  expose  their  rash 
schemes,  hatched  in  ignorance,  and 
pregnant  with  injustice  and  with  ruin 
— ^because  I  did  this,  every  effort  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  bring  ruin 
upon  myself  and  mv  family  by  these 
advocates  for  free  discussicm, — these 
tender-hearted  Christians ;  evtiy  ad- 
vertisement, and  every  subscriber,  that 
by  the  aid  of  calumny,  by  Ubels  in 
other  journals  paid  for,  as  the  present 
has  been  paid  for,  they  could  withdraw 
from  the  paper  in  question,  to  the  ut- 
most they  attempted.  Their  animo- 
sity and  persecution,  however,  had 
bounds;  both  were  limited  in  their 
influence;  but  the  mean,  dastardly, 
and  vindictive  African  system  then 
pursued,  was  not,  and  has  not,  been 
forgotten ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
if  the  Glasgow  Courier,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  public  duty,  and  while 
confining  its  exertions  wholly  to  pub- 
lic matters,  has  not  raised  a  storm 
about  the  ears  of  some  of  its  perse- 
cutors which  they  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  Fi- 
NAKCB  CoMMiTTEs  has  been  thrown 
overboard  at  the  moment  it  iras  about 
to  commence  the  investigation  of  An- 
ti-Colonial errors,  extravagancies,  and 
delinquencies,  they  may  have  yet  more 
reason  to  wish  had  never  been  raised 
against  them.  In  stepping  forward^ 
therefore,  my  Lord  Duke,  at  the  pe- 
riod I  did,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies— a  period  vi^enl  neither  had, 
nor  ever  calculated  I  should  at  any 
time  possess,  to  the  value  of  one  shilling 
in  Cobnial  property,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  or  the  viperous  character  of 
my  opponents, — my  views  could  not  be 
f*  mercenary."  The  Times  did  not  so 
act ;  and  no  man  knows  better  than 
the  sneaking  writer  whose  words  I 
animadvert  upon,  "  how  many  more 
journals"  were  "  kept  silent  by  the 
influence"  of  the  Aidermanbury  Street 
legislators,  and  the  Aidermanbury 
Street  "  Bent."  My  accuser  recol- 
lects when  the  New  Times  was  con« 
ducted  by  an  Anti- Colonial  expectant; 
and  he  knows  how  much  of  that 
''  Eent'  was  given  to  that  journal  for 
30 
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inserting  the  Anti-Colonial  letters 
signed  *'  Akolus,"  at  the  time  when 
the  replies  to  them,  coming,  I  beliere, 
eren  from  official  authority,  were  ex^ 
duded,  because  not  intended  to  be  paid 
for. 

Tiie  writer  in  the  Times  states  that 
which  Mr  Kenneth  M'Aulay 
stated,  nimely,  that  "  Mr  M'Queen 
is  supposed  to  have  received  about 
L.15,000,in  all  from  the  West  Indies." 
It  is  FALSE,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  the 
writer,  when  he  wrote  this,  knew  it  to 
be  so. 

'*  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
ferrour  of  their  gratitude,  voted  me," 
says  my  accuser,  "  the  sum  of  3000 
guineas."  It  was  L.3000 ;  and  the 
terms  of  that  grant  will  shew  that  it 
was  granted  for  long,  arduous,  unso- 
licit^,  unsought,  and  disinterested 
service.*  I  am  proud  of  that  grants 
mj  Lord  Duke, — proud  diat  the  most 
valuable  Colony  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown,  inhabited  by  men  of 
great  knowledge  and  talents,  should 
have  estimated  my  humble  services  in 
their  cause  so  highly.  The  chagrin 
im  the  part  of  the  Times  and  his  Cor- 
respondent may  readily  be  supposed 
to  have  been  keen,  when  they  reflected 
that  the  sum  in  question  might  pro- 
bably have  been  obtained  by  them,  nad 
they  only  had  the  judgment  to  have 
pursued  the  straight- for  ward  path  of 
truth,  of  justice,  and  of  honour. 

The  compiler  of  the  article  animad- 
verted upon,  states  that  I  have  "  since 
become  the  joint  proprietor  of  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  and  am  now  there- 
fore myself  a  great  Wtst-India  Plant- 
er." Be  it  so,  my  Lord  Duke }  and 
why,  let  me  ask  this  worshipper  of 
Mammon,  should  any  honest  man  be 
ashamed  of  being  "  a  West  India 
Planter !"  West  India  Planters  have, 
fai  the  course  of  a  year,  rendered  their 
eountry  greater  services  than  the  host 
of  Sierra  Leone  British-Trea8Ury*mo- 
oey- hunting  sophists  have  done,  or 
will  do,  though  they  should  live  as 
long  as  Methusaieh.  But  I  am  not  a 
West  India  Planter,  "  great"  or  small, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  in 
the  meaning  in  which  this  liberal  mo- 
dem Jesuit  intends  it  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  he  knew,  when  he  made 
the  statement,  that  the  fkct  was  not  so. 
It  is  tme  that,  like  many  other  mer- 
chants in  this  country,  I  have  lately 
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become  a  joint  promietor  of  West  In- 
dia  mortgages  and  property, — ^kgd- 
ly,  honestly,  and  fairly  become  pos- 
sessed of  them ;  and  having  become  so, 
I  have  to  remind  this  writer,  that  I  wiH 
defend  this  property,  with  pen  and  with 
hand,  against  the  attacks  of  eveiy 
canting  Knave  or  unprincipled  legis- 
lator vrno  may  attempt  to  take  it  away: 
and  further,  that  the  laws  of  my 
country,  by  which,  and  tinder  which, 
I  hold  it,  will  justify  me  in  taking  the 
life  of  any  robber,  who  may,  onder  any 
disguise  or  pretence  whatsoever,  at- 
tempt by  force  to  bereave  me  of  iL 

Why  "  Blackwood"  should  be 
condemned  is  easily  understood.  Hk 
honest,  manlv,  and  truly  Britidi 
pages,  are  reatl  in  every  quarter  of  tfae 
world,  and  being  every  where  knowii 
and  felt  as  the  scourge  and  t^ror  of 
traitors,  knaves,  hypocrites,  and  fools, 
are  consequently  hated  and  abused  by 
all  such  worthies. 

It  is  ho  wonder,  my  Lord  Duke, 
that  Mr  Franklin  should  have  eoaie 
in  for  a  share  of  abuse  and  reproadi 
on  this  occasion,  because  he  has  torn 
asunder  the  curtain,  made  up  of  lies 
and  delusion,  which  "  Anglu*,**  the 
Ami- Slavery  Reporter,  and  their  friend 
*'  Inginac,"  attempted  to  place  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
regarding  the  actual  state  of  HaytL 
Every  syllable  of  all  that  these  wor- 
thies say  regarding  that  island,  has 
been  proved  to  be  fabrication  and  mis- 
representation ;  and  Mr  Barclay's  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  state  of  the  slaw 
population  in  Jamaica,  stands  notori- 
ously unanswered  and  unanswerable.* 

Why  the  Morning  Journal  shoull 
have  come  under  the  censure  of  this 
"  Free  Trade"  and  "  Free  La- 
bour" champion^the  Times — ^is  rea- 
dily ascertained.  The  increasing  cir- 
culation of  the  former  journal,  e^id 
to  any  of  its  contemporaries,  must 
have  been  gaUing  to  the  Times ;  while 
it  found  the  newsmen,  every  morning, 
discontinuing  the  paper  by  hundreds, 
in  order  to  transmit  to  tndr  corres- 
pondents in  town,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Morning 
Journal  in  its  room. 

In  reference  to  the  chai^  brought 
against  the  Glasgow  Courier,  of  illibe- 
rality,  and  of  opposition  to  your  (arrace 
88  a  statesman,  it  is  replied  for  that 
journal,  that  the  Glasgow  Courier, 
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from  principle^  always  defended  your 
Grace  while  your  Grace  defended  yoor 
country,— oppa«ed  your  enemies^ — ad- 
mired your  military  achieTements,— 
gloried  in  your  succets^— and  hailed 
your  adTancement  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  country  with  unfeigB«d  sa- 
tisfaction. The  Glasgow  Courier  has 
long,  unifonnly,  and  steadily  snp- 
fMsrted  all  tbe  policy  of  our  country,  m 
opposition  to  all  h^  Ibes^  foreign  and 
domestic,  whether  appearing  in  the 
dlara«ter  of  jacoMns,  atheists,  hypo- 
crites, or  *'  march-of-intellect"  phuo- 
•ophers, — all  that  policy  of  oar  coun* 
try,  trader  which  your  Grace  reaped 

2 our  whole  harvest  iyf  honour,  all  your 
rards^  ALL  ^rour  glory:  And  the 
Glasgow  Conner  has,  from  principle 
•nd  from  conviction,  condemned  all 
those  numerous  and  rash  innovations 
in  our  national  policy,  which  have  co- 
Tered  our  Colonies  with  confusion,  in- 
■eeurity,  and  ruin,— our  shipping  in-* 
terest,  the  nerve  of  our  right  arm« 
irith  decay  and  poverty,— K)ur  agri- 
Cttlturists  with  alarm,  loss,  ond  sor- 
row,— and  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  every  description,  and  in 
every  comer  of  the  empire,  with  bank- 
ruptcy, misery,  and  starvation  unpre- 
cedented. The  Glasgow  Courier  has 
also  steadily  opposed  tlie  breaking* 
down  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  diis  country,  always  hitherto 
considered  as  the  work  and  the  essence 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  order 
to  please  cither  Papists  or  Liberals. 
On  these  points  it  still  remains  true  to 
its  principles.  It  has  seen  no  just  rea- 
son to  change  them;  and  although 
your  Grace  may  now  consider  so  great 
•  change  "  eaepedient/'  still  the  Gla»- 


gow  Courier  is  sufficiently  candid  and 
unshackled  to  avow,  in  conjunction 
with  nine  tenths  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain — those  who  think  they 
can  distin<;uish  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Commandments  of  the  Most 
High  from  **  the  traditions  and  com- 
mandments of  men,"  supbastition 
AND  n>OLAVay, — the  Glasgow  Cou- 
rier, I  repeat,  considers,  with  miUionii 
of  others,  such  a  change  to  be  inexpe^ 
dient,  uncalled  for,  and  dangerous: 
and,  considering  it  to  be  so,  the  hum* 
hie  individual  who  has  now  the  ho- 
'  nour  to  address  you,  will,  in  the  Glas- 
gow Courier,  never  be  deterred  by  the 
cant  of  iiiiberality,  or  the  fear  of  au- 
thority, from  uttering  that  opinion. 

Moreover,  anfl  **  in  the  meantime,** 
to  use  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the 
Times,  '*  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that 
all  that  part  of  the  public  Press,"  and 
all  those  individuals  and  periodical 
public  writers,  who  are  ''  most  vehe- 
mently embarked  in  favour  of"  Po- 
pery, the  essence  of  which  the  black 
records,  and  the  dark  roll  of  1900 
years,  prove  to  be,  in  principle  and  in 
practice,  slavery,  mental  and  corpo- 
real ; — it  is  ''  a  satisfaction,"  my  Lord 
Duke,  to  see  the  whole  of  this  array, 
individually  and  collectively,  "  the 
most  Tehemently  opposed  "  to  our  Co* 
lonies ;  and  your  Grace  will  quickly 
and  from  sad  experience  learn,  if  in* 
deed  experience  nas  not  already  taught 
you,  to  '*  appreciate  both  them  and 
their  employers,"  and  how  little  sup- 
port they  can  a^rd  you  in  the  good 
government  of  the  British  empire.-** 
I  am,  &c. 

Jambs  M'Qu£ek. 

Okigaw,  ISth  April,  1899. 
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CA8S  OF  EAST  BETFOBDr 

1.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Election  for  the  Borough  of  East  Betfoni. 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.    London.     1827. 

2.  Evidence  on  the  Bill  for  the  Disfranchisement  of  East  Retford.     Printed  bj 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.    London.    1828. 


It  is  Dot  our  intention  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  detail  of  the  evidencO 
contained  in  the  reports  whicb  wo 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  die  extent  to 
vhich  political  venality  has  been  found 
to  prevail  among  the  burgesses  of  East 
Retford;  neither  shall  we  undertake 
to  discuss  what  measure  of  practical  cor- 
ruptiou  ought  to  be  considered  a  suffici- 
ent ground  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
a  deUnquent  borough.  We  shall  con- 
6ne  our  observations  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  conceive  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  disposed  of^  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  at  largCj  if  it  should  ap- 
pear to  the  legislature  that  a  case  has 
been  presented  which  requires  its  spe- 
cial interference.  If  the  case  of  East 
Retford  were  merely  an  insulated  ques- 
tiou^  we  should  not  have  considered 
it  worth  discussing ;  but  the  decision 
of  this  question  appears  to  us  to  in- 
volve a  general  principle  of  considerable 
constitutional  importance, — ^it  will  add 
one  to  a  series  of  precedents^  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  frequently  acted 
on  hereafter ;  for  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  probability  that  other 
instances  will  occur  in  which  the  Ie« 
gislature  may  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere and  punish  political  delinquency 
equally  flagrant  and  reprehensible. 

As  to  the  mode  of  remedying  the 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  re- 
presentation of  East  Retford,  two  opi- 
nions seem  to  prevail.  One  is,  that 
the  elective  franchise  should  be  wiUi- 
drawn  from  the  borough  of  East  Ret- 
ford and  transferred  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  or  some  other  manufac- 
turing town,  containing  a  numerous 
population.  We  will  not  deny  that 
among  those  who  advocate  this  opinion 
some  honourable  and  respectable  men 
may  be  found;  but  we  believe  that 
the  majority  of  its  advocates  consist 
of  those  who  entertain  the  wildest  and 
most  visionaiT  schemes  of  radical  re- 
form. The  aisappointments  and  de- 
feats which  they  have  already  experi- 
enced have  inspired  them,  if  not  with 
more  political  wisdom,  at  least  with 


more  discretion :  convinced  that  they 
cannot  succeed  in  their  object  at  once, 
they  now  endeavour  to  eflvct  it  by 
piecemeal ;  they  attempt  to  carry  by 
stratagem  and  finesse  what  they  Lave 
failed,  and  what  they  know  they 
would  again  fail  to  carry,  if  directly 
and  openly  proposed.  They  would,  if 
they  could,  gladly  bring  their  prin- 
ciples into  full  and  immediate  opera* 
tion.  This  they  haye  been  taught  to 
regard  as  impracticable ;  they,  there* 
fore,  content  themselves  with  efibrts 
to  arrive  at  their  object  indirectly  and 
by  degrees.  Unable  to  obtain  all  they 
desire,  they  remain  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  a  portion  only  of  the 
wholesale  reform  which  they  contem- 
plate: they  are  content  with  setting 
the  machine  in  motion,  well  knowing 
that  as  it  moyes  forward  it  will  receive 
a  constantly  increasing  accession  of 
force  and  celerity,  until  at  length  every 
obstacle  to  its  progress  will  be  fairly 
overcome.  Hence  arises  their  eager- 
ness to  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  of  carrying  a  part 
of  their  plan  into  effect.  Under  the 
plausible  pretence  of  being  solidtous 
for  maintaining  the  elective  franchise 
in  all  its  constitutional  purity,  they 
spare  no  pains  in  persuading  the  le^r 
lature  to  vest  it  in  the  scot  and  lot  in- 
habitants of  large  towns.  They  have 
sagacity  enough  to  peroeiye,  that  if  the 
elective  franchise  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
East  Retford  be  transferred  to  the 
"  scot  and  lot"  inhabiUnts  of  Bir- 
mingham, a  considerable  advantage 
cannot  fail  to  accrue  to  "  the  cause." 
The  new  representatives  for  Birming- 
ham bring  a  numerical  accession  of 
strength  to  support  them  in  their 
future  operations.  The  end  of  the 
wedge  would  be  got  in ;  and  perseve- 
rance and  address  could  not  fail  in 
driving  it  home.  By  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle  to  every 
other  case  of  this  description,  whica 
may  happen  to  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  legislature,  they  anticipate 
(and  we  believe  correctly)  that  the  ob- 
jects which  they  have  in  view  would 
be  gradually  realised;  and  that  not 
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only  a  refonn  bat  a  revolution  would 
be  efl^ted,  oonyertingthegoTernment 
of  this  country  from  a  limited  mo- 
narchy into  a  republic 

With  the  relative  merits  of  these 
iwo  forms  of  government,  we  shall  at 
firesent  decline  to  meddle;  we  only 
widi  to  place  before  our  readers,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  shape,  the  point 
really  at  issue  between  the  parties 
who  are  opposed  to  each  other  on  the 
East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill. 
It  appears  to  us  a  proposition  inca* 
pableof  being  disputed,  tnat  if  the  pria- 
eiple  of  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  the  decayed  boroughs  of 
this  country  to  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders of  populous  towns,  should  be 
brought  into  frequent  operation,  it 
would  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
constitution  of  this  country!  It  there- 
fore follows,  that  no  person  can,  with 
any  consistency,  support  the  transfer 
of  the  elective  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  inhabitant  householderB 
of  Birmingham,  who  does  not  con- 
template,— who  does  not  desire, — the 
annihilation  of  our  present  institu- 
tions, the  suppression  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  abolition  of  the  established 
church,  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  establishment  of  a 
purely  republican  government  upon 
its  ruins. 

'  Another  party  proposes  that  the 
precedent  established  in  the  case  of 
NewShoreham,  Aylesbury,  and  Crick- 
lade,  should  be  followed  in  the  present 
instance:  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  transferred  from  the  bur- 

g esses  of  East  Retford  to  the  free- 
olders  of  the  two  hundreds  of  Basset- 
law,  in  which  the  borough  is  situate. 
This  party  will,  as  we  believe  and 
hope,  be  found  to  comprise  a  m^ority 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
classes  of  the  community ;  we  cannot 
yet  bring  ourselves  to  acknowledge  that 
the  majority — that  even  a  consider- 
able number— of  well-informed  and 
wealthy  persons  in  this  country,  can  be 
deluded  into  coimtenandng  any  insi- 
dious schemes  having  for  their  con- 
cealed, if  not  avowed  object,  the  under- 
mining of  our  present  institutions. 
Candid  and  fair  men,  whose  judgments 
are  not  warped  by  the  crooked  and  per- 
verse politics  of  party,  must  also  feel 
great  reluctance  in  sanctioning  any  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  of  inflicting  upon 
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the  honest  voter  a  punishment,  which, 
in  all  fiiirness,  should  be  made  to  at- 
tach only  to  the  corrupt  and  venal  de* 
linquent.  A  considerable  number  cf 
ihe  burgesses  of  East  Retford  have  no 
doubt  been  fairly  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  corrupt  abuse  of  their  elec^ 
ti ve  frapcbixe  ;  it  therefore  has  become 
expedient  tnat  these  persons  should  be 
deprived  of  a  public  trust  which  they 
havescandalouBly  betrayed,  by  convert^i 
ing  it  to  their  own  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment But  at  the  aame  timc(,  our  zeal 
against  political  corruption,  and  our 
desire  to  see  it  put  down,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hurry  U3  into  the  oom<- 
mission  of  positive  ii^ustioe.  The  re- 
cent investigation  of  the  matter  by 
Parliament  has  pcoved,  that  notwitb- 
Btanding  the  general  corruption  of  the 
place,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
burgesses  of  East  Retford  have  not 
participated  in  themal-practicea  whi(^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings 
instituted  against  this  borough ;  and 
that  they  reprobate  these  practices  as 
.warmly  and  indignantly  as  the  most 
zealous  of  the  reformers  who  now  strive 
to  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  strip 
them  of  their  privileges,  AH  that  seems 
necessary  in  this  case  is  to  recruit  thia 
unimpeachedbody  of  electors  with  an 
addition  of  vofers,  whose  circumstances 
m^j  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  improper  influence^  It  is  conoei« 
ved  that  this  purpose  would  be  fully- 
answered  bv  extending  the  right  A 
election  to  the  whole  hundred.  This 
district  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  SOOO  freeholders ;  and  if  diia 
number  of  freemen  should  be  con« 
sidered  insufficient  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  the  diective  fran* 
ohise,  let  the  right  of  voting  be  thrown 
open  to  another  of  the  adjoining  hun- 
dreds. By  this  means,  a  body  of  elect- 
ors would  be  created  quite  beyond  Uke 
reach  of  any  influence  wluch  it  is 
either  practicable  or  even  desirable  to 
exclude  at  elections.  Such  an  ar« 
rangement  would  answer  all  the  piur- 
poses  of  those  who  confine  their  views 
to  the  fair  object  of  securing  the  purity 
of  election,  without  covertly  aiming  at 
measures  which  tend  to  undermine 
and  subvert  the  ancient  institutions  of 
this  country. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances 
of  a  similar  character  which  may  here- 
after come  before  the  legislature,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  qualification 
conferring  the  right  of  voting  might 


be  altered,  with  mwh  ultimate  bene* 
fit  to  the  oommunity.  It  would,  we 
conceiTe,  be  an  intprovement  if,  in 
'  TeBM>delling  the  ccmstitution  of  a  de- 
luaquent  Mrough,  the  elective  fran^ 
chi»e  ahould  be  taken  awaj  from  bur* 
gage  tenures,  whatever  nay  be  their 
•nature  or  denomination,  and  trana- 
ierred  to  the  owners  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. In  the  early  periods  oi  our 
constitutional  history,  the  manner  in 
which  landed  property  was  divided, 
tendered  it  indispensable  that  in  towns 
the  right  of  voting  should  have  been 
Tested,  not  in  the  owners  of  freehold 
property,  but  in  the  inhabitant  hons^ 
holders.  Until  a  period  compamtive- 
ly  recent,  very  tew  of  the  houses  in 
^wns  and  boroughs  were  freehold; 
they  were  generally  buik  upon  the 
land  of  some  neighbouring  lord,  and 
were  held  either  by  a  copyhold  or  a 
leasdiold  tenure.  If  the  elective  fran- 
chise had,  therefore,  been  limited  to 
the  owners  of  freehold  propa-ty,  the 
number  of  voters  would  have  been 
too  few  to  answer  the  purposes  which 
4^  crown  had  in  view,  in  aumaaening 
bwoughs  to  send  representatives  to 
Parlianient.  But  the  cause  which 
rendered  the  creation  of  *'  scot  and  lot" 
burgesses  necessary,  no  longer  exists; 
and  the  eflEect  may,  without  injury  to 
the  public,  be  allowed  to  cease.  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  most  of  the  great 
towns  of  this  country  would  be  found 
at  present  to  contain  a  sufficitnt  num* 
ber  of  freeholders  to  answer  all  the  use* 
ful  purposes  of  an  ekction ;  and  when 
all  circumstancesare  candidly  weighed, 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
ownership  of  frethold  property  fnr* 
nishes  a  better  security  for  tbe  honest 
lind  independent  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive  franchise,  than  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
rent  which  the  occupier  pays.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  contended,  that  the  occu- 
pier of  a  house  may  be  more  enlighten- 
ed  and  Independent  than  tbe  owner 
of  it ;  and  that,  as  a  payer  of  taxes, 
he  has  a  right  to  pass  lus  judgment 
upon  public  measures,  and  give  it  the 
sanction  of  his  vote.  Now,  in  an  age 
ia  which  the  human  mind  marches 
so  rapidly  forward,  and  '^  the  schoc^ 
Biasur  is  abroad,"  the  occupier  of  a 
bouse  may  certainly  be  as  oom|)etent 
to  estimate  the  qualifications  of  public 
men,  and  weigh  the  merits  of  publie 
laeainires,  aa  the  Aeehold  owner  of 
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Oie  tencraeni  in  whkli  teiMte;  bitt 
having  made  this  eoneewon^  W9  ca^ 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  admittiiig  tfaa^ 
taking  the  whole  of  thesa  tira  daasas 
into  our  consideratiaD,  the  oceayius 
of  houses  will  be  found  1 
ened,  more  independent,  and  < 

rtly  more  eompetent  ta  diaebaiBe 
functions  of  eleelSKS,  than  t£a 
fredMdd  ownen  af  that  ^edaa  of  pnm 
perty.  In  pmnt  (tf  intdtigeiiee  and 
competency,  the  claas  compaaed  if 
fiecholders,  eopyholdera»  and  leaa^ 
holders,  for  long  tenaB,ns^,  it  is  pese* 
anmed,  be  put  at  least  upon  a  Ibaiiiv 
of  equality  wkh  the  nnre  occupiets 
of  their  tenemento;  for  we  rannaf 
yet  bnng  otnraelves  quite  to  adept  the 
modern  doctrine,  which  holds  tliattht. 
peescasion  of  real  property  fumishfa 
frimm  facie  evideBce  of  i 
cili^  ;  and  that  the  pfesoasption 
*    '  iteUeetml  capa 


iatiiig  against  the  int< 
of  the  person  who  has  the  luafortone 
to  be  the  o«n«r  of  freehald  propcrtf, 
requirea  to  be  sebutted  by  a  ( 
nial  of  competency.  We  ti 
venture  to  avow  the  heretiaal  i 
that  cTen  in  our  largest 
prosperooa  towns,  the  dasa  of  ps*- 
prietors  wiQ,  as  a  whole,  be  timad 
fully  as  enlightened  as  the  dass  of 
mere  oceuplers;  and  being  in  theaa 
respects  fully  equal  to  the  daaa  af 
non- proprietors,  theypossesa  one  ad- 
ditional qualification,  which  rendeca 
them,  in  our  (^pinxm,  much  safer  de- 
positaries of  the  dectire  franchiae. 
The  nature  of  their  property  afibrda 
us  the  b»t  security  which  can  ba 
g^ven  that  the  trust  reposed  in  theaa 
will  be  exercised  honestly,  lor  the 
good  of  the  public  The  mere  ooeu* 
piers  of  land,  the  <^  soot  and  lot "  te^ 
nants  of  houses,  w(ho  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  t^^morrow,  cannot  be  ex^ 
pected  to  feel  the  sameinterfat  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  in  whkh 
they  may  happen  to  be  residHit  aa  the 
owners  ii  property,  who  are  boiuid  to 
it  by  the  strongest  and  most  permaf 
nent  ties.  Cases  may  be  even  con» 
ceived,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
temporary  occupiers  might  be  opposed 
to  those  of  the  owners  of  freehokl  pipo- 
perty;  but  the  most  fertile  ingenuitv 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which 
the  intereitts  of  the  latter  can  miUtoto 
against  those  of  the  former.  Hence,  we 
derive  the  assurance  that  a  very  power- 
ful and  influential  feeling—- a  sense  e£ 
]nterest*-will  render  the  great  bady 
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q£  proprieton  th«  most  vigUaot^  as 
ir«ll  «e  effiqient.  gvardions  of  the  rights 
iind  wdfave  of  the  district  in  vfiich 
4«ir  property  may  be  situate. 
.  That  the  ekctive  franchise  for  ooun- 
ties  in  general  is  exercised  in  an  honest 
ajod  ina!)pendent  manner^  will^  we  pre- 
Bune,  be  readily  admitted:  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  countv  freehold- 
.9« — that  even  many  of  wem— may 
'vote  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  respect  towards  their 
viends  and  neighbours;  we  have» 
however^  yet  to  learn,  that  these  are 
oulpable  motives  of  human  action, 
when  neither  the  welfare  of  the  pub* 
lie*  nor  the  interests  of  other  men,  are 
tiiereby  saorifioed;  but  that  the  owners 
of  £ieeaold  rotes  in  county  elections 
have^  in  any  instance^  been  prevailed 
upcm  to  barter  their  suffirages  for  pe- 
cuniary bribes  or  gratuities^  is»  how* 
ever,  a. fact  which  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. The  trading  politician — the 
most  skilful  and  experienced  trafficker 
in  burgage  corruption ~is  furnished 
with  no  means  which  can  prevail  up« 
on  the  mass  of  the  honest,  independ- 
ent, and  ifree-born  yeomanry  of  £ng« 
land,  to  commit  the  suicidal  act  of 
sacrificing  their  own  real  interests^ 
and  betraying  the  trust  which  the 
constitution  lus  lodged  in  their  hands. 
The  manly,  free,  and  straightforward 
proceedings  of  this  class  of  freemen, 
will  appear  in  a  still  more  favourable 
light  when  contrasted  with  the  bare* 
f)ued  corruption  of  too  many  boroughs. 
The  more  open  the  constitution  o& 
these  borougns — the  more  numeroui 
their ''  scot  and  lot"  voters — the  more 
base  and  venal  will  frequently  be  found 
the  motives  which  influence  the  ma- 
jority in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise. 
Of  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  in 
populw  boroughs,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  too  often  found  to  be  influ- 
enced bv  an  intense  and  ferocious 
hatred  of  all  established  institutions : 
profligate  in  morals,  bankrupt  in  for- 
tune, they  regard  the  acquisitions  of 
their  more  industrious  neighbours  with 
jealous  dislike,  and  therefore  lend 
their  eager  support  to  any  political 
mountebank  or  knave  who  may  flatter 
them  with  the  hope  of  weakening 
the  fences  which  secure  to  every  citi- 
zen the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry ;  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, ^o  inconsiderable  proportion 
w^  be  found  eager  to  sell  themselves 
to  the  best  bidder.   They  have  no  ob- 


ject in  view  except  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption— the  bribe  expectdL  from  the 
person  who  buvs  them.  To  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  electioneer- 
ing annals  of  populsr  boroughs,  this 
fact  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  can 
suggest  no  practical  and  efficient 
means  of  remedying  the  evil  without 
A  considerable  modification,  if  not  the 
utter  extinction,  of  the  present  system 
of  voting  in  boroughs.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  prove  extremely  salutary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  sUte  if,  on 
ever]f  fitting  occasion  which  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  legislature,  the  elect- 
ive franchise  should  be  taken  from 
the  Toters  who  may  have  abused  it, 
and  vested  in  the  owners  of  freehold 
property.  This  would  secure  a  body 
of  electors  which  could  not  be  tempt- 
ed by  dishonourable  motives  to  betray 
the  trust  reoosed  in  them.  In  such  a 
cautious  and  gradual  reform  of  our  re- 
presentative svstem,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  which  need  alarm  the  most 
sensitive  enemy  of  innovation.  An  al- 
teration effected  upon  the  principle 
which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,— 
the  substitution  of  a  right  of  voting 
accruing  out  of  the  possession  of  resi 
property,  either  freenold  or  copyhold, 
for  the  various  and  anomalous  fran- 
chises now  existing  in  boroughs,-^ 
would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  stability  of  the 
constitution:  it  would  add  to  the 
strength,  and  improve  the  character, 
of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  By  re- 
moving, in  this  gradual  and  cautious 
manner,  the  damages  which  it  has 
sustained*  and  the  rust  which  it  has 
contracted  from  the  revolution  of  ages, 
the  essential  beauty,  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  this  venerable  fabric  would 
be  brought  into  a  more  prominent 
light,  while  a  new  and  constantly  in- 
creasing host  of  intelligent  supporters 
would  become  arrayed  in  its  defence. 
We  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  elections:  in  order,  however,  that  it 
may  yield  us  any  gratification,  it  must 
be  the  voice  of  freemen,  of  honest  and 
independent  men  possessing  a  stake  in 
the  country,  and  consequently  im- 
pelled by  interest,  as  well  as  by  ho- 
nour, to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  its  institutions ;  but,  in 
our  ears,  nothing  can  sound  so  fatally 
as  the  voice  of  a  profligate  and  sedi« 
tious  populace,  void  of  all  principle, 
and  set  tree  from,  all  moral  restraint. 
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In  discassing;  the  propriety  of  em« 
bracing  every  opportunity  which  may 
ocoar  of  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  burgage  to  freehold  te- 
nures, jmother  material  drcurastance 
should  not  be  overlooked.    The  float- 
ing, or  movable  capital  of  the  nation, 
is  no  doubt  very  great  j  but  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  country,  that  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  is  still  infinitely 
greater.    Looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  now  electeJ,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
real  property  of  the  country  has  far 
less  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  na« 
tion,  than  from  its  relative  magnitude 
and  proportion  it  seems  entitled  to 
claim.    The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons now  consists  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members:  of  these, 
one  hundred  and  eighty»five  are  re* 
turned  by  the  freeholders  of  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs   amount    to   four    hundred 
and  seventy- three.    Hence  it  appears 
that,  although  the  personal  capital  of 
the  country  is  beyond  all  comparison 
inferior  in  amount  to  its  fixed  or  real 
wealth,  still  the  direct  influence  of  the 
former  in  Parliament  exceeds  that  of 
the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  three 
to  one.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this 
apparently  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  personal  capital  is  in  practice 
considerably  counteracted  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  many  of  the  boroughs 
are  close  corporations  under  the  influ- 
ence and  control  of  some  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country. 
Were  it  not  for  this  anomaly,  the  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution  would  long 
ago  have  been  destroyed:  numbers, 
and  not  property,  would  have  been 
established  the  basis  of  our  represent- 
ative system,  and  our  present  frame  of 
government  must  inevitably  have  been 
supplanted  by  a  wild  and  levelling  de- 
mocracy. Hence  it  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  soundest  principles  of 
national  policy,  that  whenever  the 
misconduct  of  a  borough  may  be  such 
as  to  require  the  transfer  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  the  legislature  should 
strengthen  the  influence  of  real  pro- 
perty :  for,  if  these  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  renovating  the  constitution 
be  neglected,  no  man  can  doubt  that 
a  weight,  which  in  the  end  nothing 
can  resist,  will  be  added  to  an  interest, 
which  seems  already  to  have  become 
all  but  overwhelming. 
The  question  rais^  with  respect  to 


the  disposal  of  Ae  frlective  firandike, 
justly  .forfeited  by  the  oQrniption  of 
the  btti^gesses  of  £ast  Retfixd,  has  boC 
been  properly  and  fairly  plaoed  belbre 
the  public.    It  has  been  argued  as  «a 
insulated  point,  aSeeting  merely  the 
privileges   of   the    buigesMs    from 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  tue  away  the 
elective  franchise,  and  ihe  interests  (rf 
Birmingham,  wldther  it  is  propoeed 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  Fw- 
liament  should  be  transferred.    This, 
however,  is  a  contracted  view  of  the 
question,  which  can  ^ve  the  publie 
no  distinct  notion  of  its  real  bearing 
and  importance ;  for,  although  in  it- 
self comparatively  of  no  great  import- 
ance, its  settlement  involves  a  general 
principle,  which,  in  its  operation,  csn- 
not  fau  to  affect,  and  that  very  deepij, 
the  interests  of  ail  the  owners  of  real 
property,  and  the  future  diaracter  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.   The 
issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lature respecting  the  disfiancfaiaemeiit 
of  East  Retford,  will,  in  our  opinioq^ 
go  far  towards  deciding  whetho:  pro- 
perty is  to  retain  its  legitimate  iafln* 
ence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  or 
whether  numbers  and  brute  forooj 
without  reference  to  property,  must 
hereafter  be  considered  the  source  of 
all  political  power  in  these  dominions. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage, 
''  ce  n'cst  que  le  premier  pas  qui  toikte." 
The  disptraal  of  this  pJective  fhmchise 
is  but  a  step,  it  is  true ;  but  if  this  step 
be  taken  in  a  wrong  direction,  an  in- 
creased impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
progress  which  the  constitution  of  this 
country  seems  to  have  already  made 
towards  a  pure  democracy.-  By  this 
means,  any  future  efibrts  which  the 
friends  of  a  limited  monarchy,  acting 
uiider  the  impelling  influence  of  im- 
minent danger,  may  make  to  avert  the 
downward  progress  of  the  machine, 
will  be  rendered  much  more  difficult, 
if  not  utterly  hopeless  and  unavailing. 
When  this  matter  was  discussed  in 
parliament  during  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  it  was,  we  believe,  on  all 
hands  admitted,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  elective  franchise  of  East 
Retford  had  been  uniformly  exercised 
for  along  series  of  years,  bad  render* 
ed  some  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
that  borough  indispensable.  The  ene« 
mies  of  all  unnecessary  innovation, 
unwilling  to  sanction  any  plans  of  re- 
form having  for  their  object  the  de- 
struction, and  not  the  renovation  of 
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the  cottBthution^  BUppOrted  the  pro- 
p<»sal  of  throwing  open  the  horough^ 
mnd  extending  the  right  of  election  to' 
the  freeholders  of  the  hundred  of  Bas- 
fteUaw.  Against  this  mode  of  reform- 
ing that  borough,  an  objection  was 
raised,  on  the  allep;^  ground  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  placinp:  the 
right  of  election  at  least  Yirtually  in 
the  hands  of  a  noble  Peer^  who  is  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  considerable 
property  in  that  division  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Nottingham.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  the  influence  alluded  to 
was  greatly  exaggerated  ; — that  the 
district  in  ques|ion  contained  many 
other  properties  of  equal  extent  and 
Talue^  U^ether  with  a  great  number 
of  smaller  freeholders ;  making,  in 
the  whole,  a  constituent  body  amounts 
ing  to  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand freehold  voters — a  greater  num- 
ber of  freeholders  than  some  English 
counties  will  be  found  to  contain. 
This  fact  (and  it  cannot  be  question- 
ed) appears  to  us  to  dispose  of  the 
objection.  The  number  of  freeholders 
seems  quite  sufficient  to  emancipate 
them,  as  a  body,  from  all  undue  in- 
fluence. But  admitting  that  the  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  above  mode 
of  reforming  the  borough  of  East  Ret- 
ford, has  nut  been  removed — admit- 
ting that  the  noble  Peer  whose  name 
has  been  introduced  into  this  discus- 
sion, most  invidiously  and  unwarrant- 
ably as  we  conceive,  does  possess  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Bassetlaw,  to  what  conclusion 
does  the  admission  lead  ?  Not,  surely^ 
to  the  conclusion  contended  fbr— ^that 
the  elective  franchise  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  town  of  Birmingham.  If 
the  freeholders  of  Bassetlaw,  constitu- 
ting, as  we  have  already  stated,  a  nu- 
merous body  of  voters,  should  not  be 
considered  capable  of  furnishing  an 
adequate  counterpoise  to  the  local  in- 
fluence of  a  particular  individual,  let 
the  right  of  voting  be  extended  to  still 
wider  limits  ;  let  another  hundred  be 
added  to  that  of  Bassetlaw ;  or  throw 
it  open  to  the  whole  county  of  Not- 
tingham, if  such  a  measure  should  be 
considered  indispensable  in  order  to 
secure  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  We  care  nothing 
about  East  Retford  or  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw ;  about  this  or  that  district : 
we  are  utterly  unconcerned  about  any 
individuals,  be  their  rank  or  wealtn 
what  they  may,  whose  political  in- 


terests may  happen  to  be  afl^cted  by 
the  proposed  arrangement :  we  wish 
to  be  understood  as  arguing  the  ques« 
tion  exclusively  upon  general  princi« 
pies ;  all  we  desire  is^  that  the  elect- 
ive franchise^  grossly  abused  and  just- 
ly forfeited  by  the  burgesses  of  East 
Retford^  should,  with  as  little  injury 
as  it  may  be  foufid  practicable  to  in- 
flict upon  existing  interests,  be  ex- 
tended to  a  body  of  fVeemen  suffici- 
ently numerous  and  independent  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  unconsti- 
tutional interference  and  control.  I^ 
as  every  reasonable  man  must  admits 
this  object  would  be  fullv  answered 
by  opening  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  freeholders  of  the  surrounding 
hundreds,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any 
advantage  w6uld  accrue  to  the  public 
from  transferring  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

But  in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  this  subject,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  town  of  Birmingham 
is,  upon  the  sodre  of  political  expedi- 
ency, entitled  to  the  privilege  of  send-  * 
ing  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  it  is  populous  and 
unrepresented.  Whoever  asserts  that 
the  real  property  of  Birmingham  is 
not  represented  in  Parliament,  betrays 
either  a  culpable  degree  of  ignorance^ 
or  a  wilf\il  disposition  to  distort  facts, 
in  order  to  subserve  a  particular  pur* 
pose.  Persons  who  are  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  that  part  of  the  kingdom  must 
be  well  aware,  that  the  town  of  Bir«« 
mingham  possesses  a  preponderating,if 
not  an  overwhelming  influence  in  the 
election  of  members  for  the  county  of 
Warwick.  According  to  the  last  cen- 
sus^ Warwickshire  contained  fifty-flve 
thousand  and  eighty- two  houses,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventv-four  &ou- 
sand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
inhabitants.  The  boroughs  of  War- 
wick and  Coventry  contain  together 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  houses, 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  inhabitants. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  Warwickshire, 
exclusive  of  the  two  boroughs  situate 
within  its  limits,  contains  about  fifty 
thousand  inhabited  houses.  Birming- 
ham contains  seventeen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty- three  inhabited 
houses,  or  something  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole;  and,  as  house  pro- 
erty  is  generally  more  divided  than 
iuded  property,  it  will  follow  that 
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BinninghamootitainB  atkaatone-thixd 
of  the  whole  number  of  freeholders 
entitled  tp  vote  for  the  county  of  War« 
wick.  The  interest  of  the  town  of 
Birmiogbam  must,  therefore,  he  fairly 
and  fuUy  represented  by  the  two  mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Warwick* 

Henccj  it  appears,  that  the  class  of 
persons  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  Birmingham — the  own« 
ers  of  freehold  property,  whose  in- 
terests are  most  vitally  knit  to  the 
welfare  of  the  place,  and  who,  from 
the  permanent  and  tangible  character 
of  their  property,  offer  to  the  public 
th^  best  guarafttee  for  the  honest  dis« 
diargc  oftheir  functions,  as  electors^- 
possess  already  all  the  influence  which 
It  would  be  useful  for  them  to  attain 
ifOL  returning  representatives  to  Parli»- 
ment.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  en* 
tertaining  some  degree  of  suspicion^ 
that  the  real  object  of  the  boon  which 
is  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  the  virtual  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  owners  of  freehold  pro- 
perty within  that  town.  If  the  pro- 
jected transfer  of  the  elective  francnise 
should  take  place,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accompany  it  with  some  mea- 
sure which  would  deprive  the  owners 
of  freehold  pro^rty  within  the  town 
of  Birmingham  of  their  right  of  vo- 
ting for  the  members  returned  to  r&- 
pesent  the  county  of  Warwick :  for 
It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  con- 
fer the  right  of  voting  both  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  freehold  pro- 
perty within  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, whilst  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, it  is  restricted  solely  to  the 
owners  of  that  species  of  property. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  precious 
scheme,  put  forward  under  the  plau- 
sible pretence  of  conferring  a  benefit 
upon  the  town  of  Birmingham,  would 
not  be  to  increase  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  real  wealth  of  that  place, 
but  to  wrest  this  influence  from  the 
hands  in  which  it  is  now  vested :  from 
the  owners  of  fixed  capital — the  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  nouses,  whose 
interests  must  at  all  times  coincide 
with  those  of  all  the  other  classes  of 
residents,  and  transfer  it  into  the 
hands  of  mere  householders,  having 
no  ties  or  interests  which  connect  them 
permanently  with  the  district. 

No  rational  man,  indeed,  can  for  a 
moment  be  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  the  oonooctors  of  this  scheme  are 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  strengthen- 


ing the  inflinenoe  of  Mopvtj  citlier  m 
the  town  of  Birmingpbam  or  any  wbcK 
else ;  the  sole  object  of  the  meuiiM 
which  they  support  is  to  dettroj  the 
legitimate  influence  of  real  property, 
and  to  transfer  all  political  power  in- 
to the  l^nds  of  the  multitaoe  ubcoo- 
nected  with  property.  Whenever  they 
happen  to  prove  socoessfol  in  any  one 
of  their  plans,  they  feel  that  one  for- 
ward step  has  been  made  towarvU  the 
object  of  all  their  effi»rts,  the  .est** 
Slishment  of  a  system  of  univerasl 
suffrage ;  and  it  is  for-the  reason  which 
recommends  it  to  the  majoiity  of  its 
supporters^  that  we  call  upoa  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  good 
order  to  resist  the  proposed  measaie. 
its  real  objects  are  not  to  be  miatakcn; 
they  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  i^ 
volutionaiT.  Hence  we  are  perasiuled, 
that  it  will  encounter  the  decided  and 
uncompromising  hostility  of  all  thov 
who  desire  to  uphold  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  country ;  and  we  an 
sure  that  tliis  opposition  will  receive 
the  heartv  concurrence  and  svMPPort 
pf  all  the  mtelligent  freeholders  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  same  class  of 
reformers  designed  a  similar  favour 
for  the  town  of  Leeds;  but  the  sagsp 
cious  and  long-headed  freeholders  of 
that  wealthy  place  shewed  themselves 
wonderfully  insensible  of  the  kindness 
which  was  then  destined  for  them; 
they  knew,  that  they  already  exerci- 
sed a  powerful  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  the  county  of 
York ;  acting  in  concurrence  with  a 
host  of  honest  and  independent  free* 
men,  they  proved  themselves  to  be  vi- 
gilant and  efficient  guardians  of  the 
privileges  and  interests  of  the  town  of 
Leeds.  If  the  elective  franchise,  which 
has  been  since  transferred  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  been  in- 
ferred upon  Leeds,  the  freeholders  of 
the  town  would  have  been  degraded 
into  a  very  inferior  position — would 
have  sunk  into  the  political  equals 
of  a  corrupt  and  seditious  mob, — and 
would  have  been  doomed  to  stand  by 
while  they  beheld  the  best  interests  of 
the  place  sacrificed  by  a  factious,  or 
sold  by  a  venal  multitude.  The  weal- 
thy freeholders  of  Leeds  possessed 
sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  these  evils, 
as  well  as  sufficient  firmness  to  resist 
them.  They  spurned  the  insidious 
proffers  of  false  liberality,  and  prefer- 
red retainiiig  their  station  by  toe  side 
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4t»  Casde  Yaiid  a^  Y#rk,  to  the  pra* 
blenwtieal  privilege  ef  being  riloirai 
to  «serdBe  their  deetrM  frsndiiie  ki 
cwnpsny  wiA  a  venal  maltitadd  In 
the  towB^hall  of  Leeds. 

But  irfiatcrver  may  be  the  nlthnale 
deelinatioKi  of  the  electire  fiwichiaei 
whidi  it  ie  proposed  to  takeaway  from 
thedeHnqoeitt  twfOQgb  of  EaslBetibrd; 
wheUier  it  be  thxown  op«ft  to  the  haiw 
died  of  Buaetlaw,  10  the  vhole  coasty 
ef  Kottngham,  er  translienred  to  tone 
pepnloos  toim,  it  appeart  to  ua  of  the 
very  last  impertaaee^  aafsr  aa  leipecta 
the  integrity  and  ati^iHty  of  tiie  eon* 
alilatioB,  that  the  poeseetioB  of  real 
yfopeity  ihoiild  be  rendered  the  tola 
hma  ai  the  right  ef  ▼otingp.  It  wiQ 
mat,  we  are  sure,  be  sitpponed^  t&al 
heonse  w«  woidd  eoii£nr  «poB  tho 
omera  of  real  property  a  privilege 
nhich  we  woaid  withlmld  froBi  the 
■Mie  peaKBSors  of  peraonai  property, 
we  mean  to  insinaiile  that  the  latter 
daaa  ia  inferior,  either  in  point  of  mo« 
mk  or  intdlee^  to  the  former ;  vpen 
aeompaiiaon  of  their  reUtave  nieriCi 
and  pretensions  in  these  reapeeta  we 
must  decline  entering. 

Bnt^  wtthont  ref4»ring  at  all  to  their 
i^tive  moral  or  intellectual  qualifioa* 
lions,  we  own  that,  as  a  class,  we  pre« 
ftr  the  owners  of  freehold  property, 
in  die  eapactty  of  voters,  on  the  grovnd 
that  they  can  give  us,  not  perhaps  an 
ahedittte  security,  but  the  best  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  for 
the  honest  exercise  of  a  franchise  of 
which  we  would,  in  consequence,  wilL* 
ingly  see  them  made  the  sole  depooi* 
taries.  It  is  no  doubt  just  possible 
that  all  the  Mght  of  the  age  may  be 
in  the  other  clas^— the  class  of  non« 
proprietors,  which,  having  no  other 
treasure.  Uvea  by  its  wits ;  but,  what- 
ever disposition  we  may  feel  to  admire 
this  more  brilliant  class,  we  bad  ra- 
ther '^  trast"  the  other,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  somewhat  more  solid  and  sub- 
atantial.  Imieed,  our  experieuce  in 
modern  politics  does  not  incline  ua 
willingly  to  ocmfide  in  any  dais  be« 
yond  the  line  which  we  can  see ;  and, 
in  declaring  that  we  prefer  theownera 
of  real  property,  as  the  guardians  and 
trustees  of  the  elective  franchise,  to 
those  who  possess  no  real  property, 
wen^rely  go  to  the  extent  of  saying, 
that  they  are  preferable  because  they 
ean  give  us  security.  We  do  not  trust 
thcm»  bui  the  security  which  they 
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haife  the  lisana  4f  efttingi  leaitpeaa 
otnrpoliticai  cenfidenea  in  them,  be* 
eense  it  most  he  reposed  sooiewhere ; 
and  wto  knew  ibat  tke  owners  of  this 
^eeies  ef  property  cannot  betey  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  without  afieet- 
lag  their  own  usttf ests  to  an  equal 
extaat  with  tltose  ei  others.  This  ie 
the  prindpsl  ground  which  disposer 
le  te  tmat  theedt  $  we  rely  net  altoge- 
ther en  thdr  intcgprity,  hut  upon  the 
coDsideration  tha^  taken  as  a  daas 
it  mMt  he  the  int«rest  of  the  owners 
of  Mai  property  to  be  politiodly  he* 


In  d^Uaee  9i  many  theeretiesl 
anemalies  and  apparent  imperfeetaMf 
Hie  Blitieb  consiitution  has  hith^lo 
worked  well  in  praetiee^  It  has,  we 
ap^hend,  fully  answered  theenda  of 
all  dvil  government;  haviag^  secured 
the  liberty  of  the  sul^^eet  upon  the 
firmest  basts,  and  to  every  member  of 
the  oommunity  the  free  exercise  o£ 
hia  industry,  and  the  full  ^joyment 
of  the  fruits  ^  hm  khour.  But,  like 
ell  other  human  institutions,  it  is  not 
exempt  from  partial  decays ;  and  we 
have  felt  anxious  to  point  out  the 

Eineiples  whidi  ought  to  guide  the 
nd  of  the  workman  whenever  a  por- 
tion of  this  old  and  venerable  struo- 
ture  happens  to  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  repaired.  We 
are  desirous  that  it  should  be  reno- 
vated in  a  way  which  may  harmonize 
with,  and  strengthen,  the  old  build« 
ing ;  and  that  no  incongruous  altera** 
ti(m  should  be  introduced,  which,  un« 
der  the  pretence  of  being  an  improve 
moot,  may  serve  to  weaken  and  de- 
form the  andent  fabric. 

The  preference  which  we  thua 
claim  in  favour  of  real  pr<^rty,  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exerdse  of  the 
elective  tranchise,  appears  to  us  to  rest 
en  a  basis  which  nothing  can  shake. 
This  political  function  we  are  wilHng 
to  r^ard  as  a  trust  requiring  to  be 
discharged  honestly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oommunity  at  large,  and  not  as  a 
mere  privilege  to  be  exerdscd  for  the 
particular  advantage  of  the  voter ;  and 
the  possession  of  a  specified  amount  of 
real  property,  we  consider  merely  aa 
a  security— as  evidence,  not  infallibl 
we  acknowledge,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  that  can  be  furnished,  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  class  to  which 
the  elective  franchise  Ib  intrusted. 
We  do  not  contend-^our  line  of  ar- 
gument does  not  impose  upon  ua  the 
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tieoessity  of  tfon(elidti]g»^|liJBi«  iiMttg 
the  owners  of  floating  ^»pital^  ittdM- 
duals  mfty  not  \)e  found  tqiAly  en* 
lightened^  e^ally  honesty  equsUy  io« 
dependent,  with  the  most  enlightened 
and  honourable  individuals  to  be 
foUnd  among  the  class  of  real  pro(»ie- 
tors;  hut^  coraparmff  these  proprie^ 
tors,  not  as  rodiWduals  but  as  daeses^ 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that^  in  alt 
the  qualifleatkms  which  it  appettrs  de- 
sirable ^that  an  elector  should  possess, 
the  owners  of  real  freeholds  Will  be 
found  to  excel  the  proptietors  of  eapi«r 
tal  merely  floating.  When  we  endea* 
vonr  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
weight  and  importance  of  these  two 
classes,  another  drcunolstanoe  should 
not  be  overlooked  :*-*it  rarely  -hap^ 
pens,  we  suspect,  that  persons  piM* 
sessing  floating  capital,  of  any  maff« 
nitudc,  should  not  likewiae  be  the 
owners  of  fireehold  property,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  Would  continue  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament.  The  al« 
teration  in  the  qualification  of  voters, 
which  we  venture  to  suggest,  would 
not  therefore  exclude  from  the  body 
of  electors  any  individual  possessing 
real  independende ;  it  would  rarely 
exclude  any  persons,  except  suth  as, 
JTom  their  want  of  capital,  are  apt  to 
fall  under  the  control  of  Others. 

The  owners  of  real  property  not 
only  fHirnish  theptibtic  with  the  bc!st 
species  of  security  that  the  elecfiye 
franchise  intrusted  to  them  wifl  be 
honestly  exerdsed;  btit  We  ate  in* 
chned  to  gO  still  fniAer,  and  assert, 
that,  for  an6th(ir  very  important  fea- 
«Dn  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, this  clais  of  proprietors  possess 
a  peculiar  title  tt>  be  made  the  depo« 
eitaries  of  the  deetive  fhmchise.  The 
burden  of  the  state  expenditure  falls, 
if  not,  as  somepersonsthink  exclusive- 
ly, at  least  more  heavily,  upon  owners 
of  fixed,  than  it  does  upon  those  of 
floating  capital,  in  the.  ratio  of  their 
respective  properties. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  is  a  mooted 
point,  which  had  been  much  contested 
among  political  economists.  Some 
writers  contend  that  all  taxes  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  the  consumers  of  com- 
modities ; — that  even  those  which  fall 
directly  upon  the  land,  such  as  the 
land-tax,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,  press 
ultimately  upon  the  consumers  of  the 

g reduce  which  the  land  yields,  by  en- 
ancing  its  market  price.  From  these 
premises  they  infer,  that  taxes,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  amount,  ^limiy^ifh  the 


profits  of  capital,  and  reduce  die  wages 
of  labour.    Other  writers  on  thujnib- 
ject  maintdn  that  all  diarges  wluch 
ftll  direcdy  on   the  land— that  the 
land-tax,  tubes,  fnd  poor-Tates»  have 
no  influence,  dther  one  way  or  Che 
other,  upon  the  market  price  of  the 
produce ;  but  that  they  solely  afiSsct 
the  aureus  which,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  own- 
er of  the  land ;  that  they  diminldi  the 
amount  of  rent,  but  have  no  influcDce 
upon  die  price  of  com  and  beef  .  Tliese 
writers  admit,  indeed,  that  taxes  levied 
on  commodities — that  theexciflc  duties 
and  customs,  for  instance,  increase  the 
price  of  these  commodities,  and  conse- 
qnendy  fall  upon  the  consumers  ;  but 
having  admitted  this  fact,  they  abo 
hold  the  opinion,  that  all  these  con- 
sumers of  taxable  commodities,  when* 
ever  they  happen  tobdong  to  the  pro* 
during  classes,  are  enabled  to  d!nw 
back,  by  the  sale  of  the  commodidcs 
which  they  poduce,  the  whole  of  te 
addition  which  the  imposition  of  taxes 
makes  to  the  price  of  the  ardcles  whidi 
diey  consume.  As  the  means  of  illus- 
trating this  opinion,  any  particular 
commodity  mav  be  selected,  and  the 
efibct  of  a  tax  levied  upon  it  m^  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
progress,  from  the  hands  of  the  first 
producer,  until  it  fall  at  length  into 
these  of  the  final  consumer.    For  ths 
purpose,  tea  will  serve  as  wdl  as  any 
other  commodity.  On  its  importatioo, 
a  pound  of  this  commodity  pays  to 
government  a  direct  tax :  suppose  this 
to  be  sold  to,  and  consumed  by,  a 
working  cutler  at  Sheffield;   in  the 
first  instance,  the  Sheffield  cuUer,  no 
doubt,  pays  diis  tax  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  price  for  his  tea ;  but  when 
he  brings  his  knives  to  market,  the 
cutler,  in  his  turn,  lays  upon  them  an 
additional  price,  proportioned  to  the 
tax,  and  the  interest  of  the  tax  which 
he  had  paid  upon  the  tea,  which  was 
requirea  to  supply  bis  consumption 
while  engaged  in  fabricating  die  Imives 
which  he  sells.  The  cutler  thus  draws 
back  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax 
which  he  had  paid  upon  the  tea ;  and 
in  this  stage  it  falls  upon  the  purdiaser 
of  the  knives ;  and  if  this  person  hap- 
pen to  be  also  himself  a  producer  of 
some  other  commodity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  to  others,  he  will 
and  must  add  the  increase  on  the 
price  of  the  knives  occasioned  by  the 
tax  to  the  market-price  of  the  commo* 
dity  which  he  fabricates  for  sale. 
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The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  a  labourer  who  oonsumes 
Ibis  taxed  commodity  while  employed 
in  the  coltivation  of  land.  The  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  made  up  of  the  ag« 
gregate  Tidue  of  all  the  articles  of  coiw 
■nmptton  which,  according  to  the 
vsnu  habits  of  persons  in  his  stationj 
have  become  necessary  for  his  subsist* 
ence;  the  amount  of  his  wages  musi 
he  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tax 
whidi  is  levied  upon  tea  or  any  other 
commodity  necessiEffy  for  his  consump* 
tion.  The  removal  of  the  tax  would 
noty  therefore,  benefit  the  labourer 
himself ;  it  would  only  have  the  efifeet 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
him  by  his  employer.  Suppose  the 
lax  levied  upon  the  tea  which  a  la* 
hourer  consumes  to  amount  to  six* 
pence,  and  his  wages  to  twelve  shil* 
lings  weekly:  assume  the  tax  to  he 
abolished;  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
would  be  the  result? — would  the  la* 
hourer  be  enabled  to  pat  its  amount 
into  his  own  pocket? — ^would  he  con* 
tinue  still  to  receive  the  same  amount 
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feud  uatttable  ,*  it  will,  probably,  be 
discovered  that  tb^  saving  here  con* 
templitod  would,  pass  by  the  culti* 
vator,  and  fall  at  last  in  the  form  of  an 
augfloented  rent  into  the  pocketo  of  the 
landowner*  Everybody  knows  that 
rent  is  an  equivalent  in  money  for  the 
sur^^us  produce  of  a  given  extent  of 
knd,  after  |dl  the  outgoings  and  payt 
menta  necessarily  incurred  in  its  cuU 
tivBtion  hsjre  been  deducted  from  the 
value  of  its  gross  produce.  ^  Of  these 
indispensable  outg^ngs,  the  wages  of 
labour  constitute  an  essential  ingre- 
dient :  and  any  permanent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  these  payments  will 
euable-HMt  tha  ocoupier  to  increase 
the  profits  of  his  capital^but  the 
owner  to  exact  a  higher  rent  for  his 
land ;  a  diminution  in  the  expense  of 
tillage  will  augment  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  land,  rad  afford  an  increase  of 
revenue  to  its  owner :  while  the  actual 
occupier,  (except  where  he  has  a  lease) 
and  the  labourer,  will  derive  no  ad* 
vantage  from  this  reduction. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  for  appre- 


of  wages,  althoiigh  by  the  abolition  of    bending  that  here  we  at  last  reacn  tbe 


the  tax  on  tea  his  necessary  outgoings 
had  been  reduced  sixpence  per  week  ? 
We  suspect  that  sucn  an  expectation 
would  prove  unfounded;— we  are  in* 
clined  to  think  that  the  reduction  of 
she  tax  upon  tea  would  be  attended 
with  the  cnect  of  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  from  twdve  shillings 
to  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week,  so  that  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
upon  tea  would  be  productive  of  no 
red  advantage  to  the  labourer ;  his 
weekly  outgoings  would,  no  doubt,  b^ 
lessened  in  amount,  but  his  receipts 
would  at  the  same  time  be  diminished 
in  an  equal  ratio ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  would  receive  no  ame* 
lioration.  The  proportion  between  his 
wages  and  his  necessary  expenses 
would  still  remain  the  same. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  the 
aixpence  per  week  thus  saved  by  the 
removal  of  tbe  tax  upon  tea,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  abstracting 
sixpence  from  the  weekly  hire  of  an 
agricultural  labourer,  would  be  a  sa* 
ving  which  would  find  its  wav  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  yield 
him  an  increased  profit  upon  the  capi- 
tal which  he  employs  in  the  tillage  of 
his  farm.  However  plausible  this  sup- 
position may,  at  first  sight,  appear, 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  thinking 
that,  when  properly  sifted,  it  wiQ  be 


true  pomt  on  which  all  taxation  must 
ultimately  press ;  for,  whatever  taxes 
may  be  laid  or  levied, — whether  im- 
posed, like  customs  and  excise  duties, 
directly  on  GOHunodities,-*or,  like  the 
land-tax,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,— 
these  burdens  are  seen  to  press  direct- 
ly on  the  land ;  still  the  ultimate  re* 
suit  is  the  same ;  they  form  in  the  end 
a  deduction— not  from  the  profits  of 
the  producing  capitalist,  or  tne  earn- 
ings of  the  operative  dasses— but  from 
the  revenues  of  dormant  capitals,  vest- 
ed either  in  the  lands,  or  in  loans 
either  to  the  state  or  to  individuals. 
Theownersofflottingoapital — thepro* 
dudng  classes— draw  back  from  tneir 
customers  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them,  in  an  increased  price  of 
the  commodities  which  they  produce, 
and  bring  to  market ;  but  Uie  owners 
of  fixed  capital  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  or  lying  otherwise  dor- 
mant in  the  funds,  are  not  producers, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  capital  so  vested 
is  conoenied.  With  regard  to  the 
revenue  which  accrues  to  them  from 
this  species  of  capital,  they  are  mere 
consumers  of  commodities.  They 
produce  nothing,  and  consequentlv 
bring  nothing  to  market  which  will 
enable  them  to  drawback  from  others 
any  portion  of  t)ie  taxes  levied  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  consume* 
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We  lurve  Am  Mflj,  «iid,  ts  we  lio{N^ 
dearly,  statad  the  newientertaiiied  b^ 
MNoe  eminent  writers,  touehing  a  point 
of  acknowledged  difficulty  in  politieal 
eeoaofny :  our  readers  neei  not  be  told 
that  other  authors,  to  whom,  on  the 
aeore  of  ability,  we  are  willing  to  do 
fall  jnsttoe,  dissent  from  these  mi 
nions :  we  have  no  inclination,  on  tola 
occasion^  to  act  the  part  of  dc^matiata ; 
we  are  content  with  putting  forwsrd 
and  exi^ainii^  opinions  with  regard 
to  a  Ten  Impoitant  branch  of  the 
seienoe  of  politicai  economy,  which^  oti 
the  best,  consideration  we  have  been 
able  to  giro  the  anfajeet,  aeem  to  merit 
the  gravest  attention.  If  our  readera 
ahouid  consider  the  view  here  taken  of 
the  pressure  of  taxatioii  to  be  correct : 
that  taxes  in  whatever  manner  tJiey 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  levied^ 
do  not  fall  upon  the  indoatrioua  or 
producing  dassea,  but  upon  the  in« 
oomes  of  the  non-prododng  classes, 
the  inactive  owners  of  fixed  eapitd ! 
that  they  may  make  ne  deduction  from 
the  daily  accruing  produce  of  labour^ 
or  of  the  profit  of  floating  capital  em- 
ployed in  production,  but  diminish  re- 
venue, or  rather  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  the  revenue  accruing  from  fixed 
capital,  a  foundation  will  be  hid  for 
various  inferences  and  conclusiona  of 
great  public  importance. 

But,  in  order  that  we  may  not  tses- 
pass  too  much  upon  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  content  oursdves 
at  present  with  pomting  out  one  of 
these  inferences,  as  more  immediately 
applicable  to  the  subject  now  und^r 
discussion.  If  the  owners  of  floating 
capital  employed  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  industry,  in  commerce,  in  manufsc^ 
tures^  in  paying  wages  of  labour,  bear 
ultimatelj  no  portion  of  the  puUic 
burdens  imposed  by  the  state,  it  must 
follow  that  the  proprietors  of  fixed  ca- 
pital have  a  better  title  than  this  dass 
to  the  elective  franchise,  inasmuch  as 
their  interesta  are  liable  to  be  more 
deeply  afifected  by  ^e  proceedings  of 
the  representatives  whom  they  send  to 
Parliament.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
nany  questions  must  necessarily  fdl 
under  the  consideration  of  the  teisla- 
tnre,  which  afieet  all  men  equally  in 
their  socid  capadties;  and  with  re« 
met  to  whichj  the  meaneat  and  most 
iuitemte  hind,  provided  he  be  honeat 
and  industrious^  possesses,  in  the  ab-i 
straca,  aa  good  a  tight  to  be  heard  aa 
theHMitelevatadaadminaat  meiDH 


ber  of  the  oomvniBlty.  Q€  tk 
are  ail  queations  Vhidi  alfeet  tiieper4 
aonal  liberty  of  the  sohijesS;,  the  feset 
and  tranquillity  of  the  eBB|Hie,  or  the 
free  and  unfettered  exeraae  of  waafU 
Hidnstry.  But  it  is  also  to  be  reaL 
lected,tfaat  Che  owtiera  of  reid  proper- 
tv  are  at  least  equally  ilitereaaBd  in  aH 
these  questions :  the  ownera  of  lassbd 
property  areas  mndi  interesaed  as  ths 
■nmnfiictarers  of  cotton-twisty  or  tlv 
weaver  of  shawls  and  stocidngs,  in  ro> 
sifting  all  unnecessary  encrMcfamcsii 
or  restrictions  upon  penonul  liberty; 
all  measures  which  tend  to  *-Mi*»^g. 
public  tranqoillity«  er  interfereioipro. 
perhr  with  the  free  and  «nahadded 
application  of  human  industry.  Bat 
the  most  important  fuuctifm  of  the 
British  legidatuxe «—  that  f uaetioB 
which  in  point  of  importance  balaaeei^ 
at  least  in  practice,  all  its  oilier  fone» 
tion8,«-4he  function  which  oonatitntBi 
the  led  ground  of  ita  strengUi  and  e£. 
flciency,  in  protecting  the  subject 
^;ainst  the  encroachments  of  prero^ 
live  and  power— ia  the  control  which 
it  possesses  with  reference  to  the  im- 
position and  exaction  of  taxes.  If  the 
vifew  which  we  have  just  given,  with 
regard  to  the  red  pessure  of  taxatiou, 
be  well  founded,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cesBsiy  inference,  that  the  ownera  of 
fixed  capitd  are  tiie  only  pszties  whose 
interests  can  be  aff*eoted  by  the  das- 
diarge  of  this  parliamentary  function. 
It  appears  to  us  diat  this  oonsidera. 
tion  wm  present  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction,  which  will  enable  the  Itgt^ 
lature  to  decide  in  every  fitting  eineik 
gency,  how  far  the  elective  ihindiise 
of  a  ddinquent  borough  can  safely  be 
extended.  We  indulge  no  desire  to  aee 
it  acting  niggardly  in  bestowing  this 
privilege*;  no  wish  that  the  number  of 
aulgects,  oh  whom  the  tight  of  voting 
might  be  oonfored,  diould  be  uimo. 
cessarily  limited.  All  we  ask  figr  on 
behalf  of  the  public  is,  that  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  this  trust  may  be 
confided  shouhl  give  us  some  tangible 
and  unequivocd  guarantee  that  it  wiH 
be  honestly  and  independently  ezerw 
eised.  The  advocates  of  universdsafii 
frage  (for  we  bdieve  that  some  wild 
theorists  of  this  ehsracter  may  occa- 
sionally be  met  with)  contend  thataH 
the  members  of  the  community  are 
equally  interested  in  all  the  questions 
which  come  before  the  representativea 
of  the  people  for  discussion  and  deci* 
don  j  and  that,  therelbve^  all  arc  equaU 
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ly  eotitled^  as  of  rights  to  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  Our  readers 
will  probably  agree  ii?ith  us  in  think« 
log  tnat  enough  has  been  said  in  this 
paper  to  shew  that  the  premises  thw 
assumed — that  all  men  are  equally  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
latttre-^haye  no  foundation  except  in 
the  crazy  conceit  of  yisionary  constittt- 
tion*mongers  ;  and  if  the  premises  are 
unfounded^  the  inference  deduced  from 
them— that  all  men  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  elec- 
tive franchise^Hiinsty  of  course,  with- 
out any  further  a^menL  fall  to  the 
ground.  We  are  willing  that  on  every 
available  opportunity  the  elective  fran- 
chise should  be  taken  from  those  whs 
possess  the  right  of  voting  by  any  sp^ 
eies  of  base  tenure^  and  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  Uie  owners  of  free- 
hold, Gopyholdj  or  long  leasehold  pro- 
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perty,  within  the  district.  And  we 
would  have  the  privilege  oonfin^  to 
thts  class  of  voters  exclusively,  because 
it  is  the  only  class  which  is  interested 
in  all  the  questions  which  can  ML  wu 
der  the  deliberation  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pe(^le;  but  pnncipally 
because  it  is  the  only  class  of  voters 
which  can  furnish  us  with  an  adequate 
pledge  that  they  will  not  abuse  the 
trust  reposed  in  thern^  and  make  it  the 
instrument  of  promoting  merely  sel- 
fish or  factious  purposes.  At  least 
equally  interested  witn  all  other  dassea 
in  the  maintenance  of  dvil  freedom 
and  public  tranquillity,  the  class,  of 
real  proprietors  possesses  a  still  deeper 
interest  m  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, inasmuch  as  the  whole  weight 
and  burden  of  taxation  falls  prind^- 
Ij,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  its  shoul- 


[TlBB  above  article  was  written,  it  will  be  pereeived,  before  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  Representation,  caused  by  the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  Question.  Politics  now  assume  an  alarming — a  threatening 
aspect.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  a  month  ot*  so,  till  the 
troubled  swell  of  the  public  mind  subsides.  Then,  we  shall  liave  mudh 
to  say  on  many  subjects — and,  amidst  the  loathsome  apostacy  of  public 
men  that  has  so  deeply  stained  the  character  of  our  country,  we  shM 
nnshrinlnngly  adhere  to  those  principles,  which,  so  far  from  being  weak- 
ened, are  inyigorated  by  the  proflicfate  desertion  of  persons  who  owed 
to  them  their  eleratibn  in  life,  and  which  shall  yet  be  the  safety  and 
strength  of  the  Land. 

C.  N.]  . . 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  8cc. 


CMay, 


January, 

lDr.Gdi.Cavt  Maxwell,  U^.  by  parch,  vice     48  F. 

Wallace,  prom.  31  Dee.  18S8 

Lt  Maitin,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Hawkett  Lt  do. 

Eni.  Grant,  from  92  F.  Cor.  do.      49 

4  J.  Rainsford,  Vet.  Surg,  vice  Klrwan. 

h.iw  S5do.      5S 

i  Dr*       Lt.  Croud,  ftom  h.  p.  104  F.  Qua.  Matt 

▼ioe  Dixon,  h.  p.  8  Jan.  1829      56 

IS  Cor.  Blton/Lt.  vice  Berwick,  dead 

^  f  1  Mar.  ISn      57 

——  Gethin,  Lt  vice  Teeadale^  dead 

14  Aug.      60 

^—  Parker.  Lt  by  purcfa.  vice  Gethin. 

prom,  by  purch.  cane.  SI  Nov. 

—  Thorold,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Stokei. 

prom.  16  Jan.  1839 

G.  J.  Walker,  Cor.  vice  Gethin     8  do. 

T.  G.  Duidin.  Cor.  by  purph.  vice  Tho- 

lold  16  do. 

GrauGda.  Ena.  and  Lt  Bagot,  Lt  and  Capt  vice 

Batty,  prom.  33  Dec  18S8 

Hon.  A.  F.  Foley,  Ens.  and  Lt        do. 

8  F.         Lt  Mackio.  Adj.  vice  Hakay.  dead 

SI  Hay  ISn 

i  Capt  Breton,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice  Bt. 

Lt.  CoL  Willion,  prom.  31  Dec.  18S8 

Lt  Griffith,  Capt  do. 

Ena.  Stuart,  Lt  do. 

C.  W.  SUiihope,  Em.  do. 

Qua.  Mast  Serj.  W.  Hanna,  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Bayne,  dead  8  Jan.  18S9      73 

8  Serj.  MiO. Brodribb,  from  7  Dr. 

Qua.  Mast  vice  Only,  dead      15  do. 

11  Capt  Christie,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  (pay. 

(Bir^  vice  Robinson,  79  F.  do. 

is  Ens.  England,  Lt  vice  Forsateen,  dead 

18  Dec.  18S8      77 
14  W.  Goode,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Fen- 

wick,  ret.  S8  Feb. 

St  Staff  Assist  Surg.  Grant,  Assist  Surg, 

vice  Tighe,  75  F.  18  Dec.. 

S3  Assist  Surg.  Morrison.  M.D.  from  h.  p.      79 

1  CeyL  Rif.  R.  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Parke,  superseded  S5  do. 


Sdo.      GS 
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Attist  Surg.  (yToole,  from  h.  p.  4 
W.  I.  R.  Assist  Surg,  vice  Kearney, 
hMi.  4  W.  I.  R.  do. 

S7  Staff  Assist  Surg.  Ferguson.  AT.D.  As- 

sist Surg,  vice  Poole,  to  Staff  18  do. 
Ens.  Edden,  from  49  F.  Ens.  viee  Nash, 
dead  25  do. 

S9  Lt  Bcaufoy.  from  h.  p.  Lt  (pay.  dift) 

vice  Biggs,  prom.  15  Jan.  18S9 

34  Capt  Hon.  H.S.  Fane,  Ma),  vice  Bro- 

derick,  rcL  18  Dec  18f  8 

Lt  Hooke,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Newoomen,  Lt  do. 

J.  Fordyce.  Ens.  do. 

36  Surg.  Walker,  ir.D.  from  h.  p.  Meu- 

ion's  Regt  Surg,  vice  Bourchier,  h.  p. 
15  Jan.  1819 
38  Capt  Piper,  M^  vice  Dely,  dead 

10Junel8S8 

Assist  Surg.  FoM.  from  59  F.  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Thomson,  dead         7  do. 

40  Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  6.C.B.  from  81 

F.  CoL  vice  Sir  B.  Spencer,  dead 

8  Jan.  18S9 

45  Capt  Malcolm,  Mai.  by  purch.  vice 

Mensies,  ret  S5  Dec  1SS8 

Lt  Rabies.  Capt  do. 

Eps.  Campbell,  Lt  do. 

— —  Sanderoan.  from  95  F.  Ens.  vice 

Steuart,  dead  S4  do. 

C.  W.  D.  Dundas,  Ens.  S5  do. 

46  Lt.  Langwerth,  Capt  by  porch,  vice  St 

John,  ret  8  Jan.  18S9 

Ens.  Green,  Lt  do. 

O.  Sweeting,  Ens.  do. 

47  F.  W.  Mundy,  Em.  vice  White,  dead 

3  Apr.  18S8 

48  Ens.    Stubbi,    Lt    by    puiciu    vice 

Thompson,  cmbc  S5  Nov. 


81 


84 


88 


90 
91 


9S 
93 


94 


95 


97 


98 


G.  M.  Lys,  Ens.  vice  Tfrh,  dead 

SMB. 
H.  D.  Gibba,    Ens.   by    porcK.   \iet 

l*horopsoa,  ret  50  .lye 

Ens.  Rochfort,  from  h.  p.  Ena.  vice  Ei* 

den  11  F.  Si  Dec 

Hon,  R.  Le  P.  Trench.  Ena.  by  pasrfc. 

vice  York,  94  F.  15  Jan.  1^13 

J.  Webb,  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice  Keatiar, 

prom.  Itf  Dec  I*^ 

Staff  As.  Surg.  M'Math,  M.D,  Aa.bcti. 

vice  Hennen  R.  Mil.  As)Iura        da. 
Mi^.  Hon.  H.  A.  F.  Ellis,  Lt^-CoL  bf 

purch.  vice  Flta-Gcimld,  ceC         do. 
Capt  Leslie,  MaJ.  da 

Lt  Nesbitt.  CapC  18  Dec  Iffi 

Capt  Hon.  G.  A.  Spencer,  from  fii  F. 

Capt  vice  KeUy,  b.  p.  40  F. 

15  Jan.  ISS 
Lt  Lane,  Paym.  vice  Jclliooe,  Ret. 

Dist  84  da. 

Lt  Beckham,  from  h.  p.  €1  F.  Ll  vice 

WardeU,  Paym.  93  F.     18  Dec.  1«(» 
Capt  Jauncy,  from  40  F.  Cart  vice 

Spencer,  CO  F.  15  Jan.  li^iTi 

Lt  Bolton,  Ad^.  vice  Roee,  res.  Ad). 

only  8  da 

Lt.  Craven,  Capt  by  pvrch.  vice  De 

Montmorency,  ret.         18  Dec  iss 

Ens.  Trapaud,  Lt  d^. 

T.  Todd,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Harvey,  Lt  vice  WiUiamaon,  dead 

S«  Nor. 

Daly,  Lt  vice,  Seymour,  pcom. 

2S4o. 
Hosp.  As.  Voirell,  As.  Surg,  vice  Fnaa, 


dead 
Capt  Wilson,  MaJ. 
Gierke,  prom, 
ridge,  Ca 


iSDtc 
vice 

30  do. 
da 
da. 

do. 


Lt  Partridge,  Capt 

Ens.  Lee,  Lt 

G.  Dixon.  En«. 

Capt  Robinson,  from  11  P.  Capt.  vice 
Marshall,  h.  p.  rec.  difll  15  Jan.  ISS 

M.  Gen.  Sir  R.  D.  Jackson,  K.tXB.  froa 
Staff  Corps,  Cot  vice  sir  J.  Kefayt, 
40  F.  8  <b. 

Capt  Sweeney,   from  Ceylon    RegC 

Capt  vice  Alexander,  h.  p.  Staff  Cor. 

15<Jo. 

Ena.  Acklom,  Lt  vloe  Cainlqg«  dead 
8dc 

-—  Thurlow,  Lt.  vice  Foot^  dead  6n. 

— —  Calder,  Lt  da. 

C.  B.  M'Murdo.  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Brunker,  Ad),  vice  M'lntyre,  dead 
dc 

A.  J.  Lockhart.  Ens.  by  purdi.  Ticc 
Grant.  1  Dr.  Gds.  81  Dee.  18^ 

Lt  WardcU.  from  66  F.  paym.  vwe 
Macdonald.  SS  F.  18  do. 

Ens.  Yorke,  from  5S  F.  Lt  by  purdk 
vice  O'RdUy,  ret.  15  Jan.  lb«9 

R.  Aldworte,  Ens.  vice  Fielding,  ret.  do. 

Lt  Saunders,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gil^ 
bons,  ret  18  Dee.  16:S 

Ens.  Hon.  C.  R.  St  John.  Lt  do. 

T.  S.  Sandeman.  Ena.  do. 

A.  O.  Van  Homrigh,  Ens.  vice  Sande- 
man, 4S  F.  25  do. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Topham.  Assist. 
Surg,  vice  Austin,  prom.  IS  dc 

Lt.  O'Ncil,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Had- 
dock,  dead  25  d(K 

Ens.  M*Caskill.  Lt  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Peck,  firom  h.  p.  59  P.  As- 
sist Surg,  vice  Lewder.  59  F.  18  fo. 

Ens.  Day.  Adj.  vice  Mackensie,  re<. 
Adj.  only 


R.  Staff  CM^.  Du  Vemet  Lt  Col. 

Mann.  dc 

Lt  Horton,  Capt 
—  Pardey.  do. 
fld  Lt  Adams,  1st  Lt 


do. 
Sldo. 

dA. 

doL 


lasfO 


ii.sta<rafd  Lt  mppt,  in  Lt. 

—  CuiDDerl 


rland,  do, 

— : VacfMll.  €o.  «v 

CcyLRMfefLLt.  Burleigh,  from  h.  p.  late  3  CoL 
R«gt  Lt,  vice  Fenwlelg  prom.  3  *6o» 
Capt.  Ou  Vemct,  from  R.  StalT  Corpa* 
Ck^t.  vice  Sweeney.  8i  F. 

15  Jan.  18S9 

Ordnance  DepariitienU 

BtfyalAit  Capt  ind  Bt  MaJ.  Skinilfer,  Lt  CoL  vlee 

•  ^  '  Piyn^  detd  It)  Dee.  IHtS 

fd  CapL  Evans  Cant.  do. 

Capt  Evans,  tnm  UnAtt  h.  p.  3d  Capt. 

6n>t  and  LUCol.  Sir  R.  Gardiner.  Lt.. 

Col.  vice  Addams,  ret  5U  do. 

Sd  CapU  Blaehley,  Capt.  do. 

Capu  Oaviea,  from  Unatt  h.  p^  fd  Cant. 

Capt  and  Bt  MaJ.  Wallace,  Lt-CoL 

vtaS  Blliot.  ret  do. 

id  Capc.  Clulmer,  Capt.  do. 

Capt.  Pasooe,  from  Unatt.  h.  p.  3d  Capt. 

Crarrisonn. 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  W.  Inglis,  K.C.B,  Gov.  of 
Cork,  vice  Sir  B.  Spencer,  <'«ad 

8  Jan.  1S29 

J.  S.  Wood,  Lt  Gov.  of  Kin- 

aale  do. 

Chaptain^s  beparimeni. 

RcT.  J.  S.  Perring,  tnm  h. jp.  Chap. 
vice  Hatchman,  dead     18  Dee.  18.'8 

Medical  Department, 

StffT  Surg.  M «Ltod,  Dep.  Insp.  vice 
Jteown,  dead  rt  Not.  1838 

Unattached. 

TbbtLUuteiianS-Colantb  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
M^.  St  J.  A.  Clerke,  from  77  F. 

30  Dec.  1838 

Lt  and  Capt  Batty,  tram  Gr«n.Gd«.  da 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  WiJaoo,  from  4  F.     31  do. 

M^.  Wallace,  from  i  Dr.  Gda.         do. 

To  be  Cupiahk  of  Iitfantry  by  pmrehaee. 

Lt  Stokes,  from  13  Dr.     16  Jan.  1839 

The  undermenikmed  Lieutenanit,  actually  ««r> 
vmg^  upon  Fult-Pay  in  Regimenta  qf  the  lAne, 
whoae  ComuUtHons  an  da.ed  in  or  prevUnta  to 
the  year  181  •,  have  accepted  jfromoiion  upon. 
Half-Pay,  according  to  the  General  Order  of 
tkenthVee,  18S& 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry. 

Lt  Penwiek,  Arom  CeyL  RiBe  Rcgt. 

3  Dec.  1838 

-.— >  Biggs,  Arom  83  F.  do. 

— >  Benuurd,  from  45  F*  do. 

Ejcchanges, 
Iff^.  Pipon,  36  F.  rec^diie  with  Bl^f.  Mountain, 

Bt  LL  Col.  Watson,  71  F*  Kc.  dUK  with  M^)or 

Lcvinge,  h.  p. 
Cape  Webb.  1  Dr.  ree.  dilf.  with  Capt.  Owen,  h.  p. 
— -—  Fairfield.  3  F.Oda.  with  Cspt  Giltiess,  63  P. 
■  Waterman,  13  F.  ree.  difll  with  Capt  Ha>e, 

1^  Undaar,  73  F.  lec.  dilK  with  Capt  Hyde, 

h.p. 

—  Vandeteur,  31  F.  ree.  dilf.  irlfh  Capt.  Ma* 
chews,  h.  p. 

—  Dawe,  46  F.  ree.  diflU  with  Capt  Bemird, 

UeuL  HamUton.  37  F.  rec.dHC  with  Litet  COb- 

bold,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 
_  CauMeld,  83.  F.  with  Ueut  Garstin,  CejL 

.—  Gumlileton,  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  Mav,  Uf  P, 
— *  Barlow,  30  F.  with  Lieut  Boye^  18  F. 

Vol.  XXV. 


31  Doe.  183S  EMignathM  and  lUiiremenit. 

UeuL'CohnelM. 
FHs  Gerald,  60  F. 


«rr. 


Add«ms#  Roy.  Alt 
Kttot,  do. 

Egan,  do. 

Uiekuan,     do. 

JI4for<. 
BfOderick.  31  F. 
Menaie  ,  42  F. 

Otptaln$, 
De  Montmorency,  73  F. 
Gibbons,  9i  F. 
SU  John,  46  F. 


O'Reilly,  94  P. 

Kenwiek,  14  P. 
Ficldtttff,  94  F. 

Wood,  h.  p.  44  F. 


UeutenanL 
Ensigns, 

Paymaster, 

nmfht. 


Lieui,'Generatm 
Peter,  Craigmaddie,  N.B.  SI  Dec.  1838 

MaJor-GeneraL 
C.  Stuart,  E.  I.  Company's  Scrv.  Chinrlnghee 

1  Apr.  18^ 

ColoneL 

Yaoteeaoa,  E.  I.  Company's  Serr.,  between  Put* 

tyghur  and  Cawnpore  8  t'eb.  1838 

Lieutenant'  CohmeL 

Wright,  E.  L  Company's  9erv.  15  Feb.  1838 

A.  Douglas,  h.  p.  1  P.  7  Dee.  1838 

Captttim, 
Duport.  63  P.  Chatham  37  Jan.  1K!9 

Tho.  Pilkington,  h.  p.  Unatt  Dublin  M  do. 

Keene,  h.  p.  3  (^ar.  Bn.  16  Dec.  1838 

Kinloch.  h.p.5SP.  Nov. 

Blade,  h.  p.  15  F.  Halifax,  Yorkshire        33  Dee. 
PoU,  h.  p.  Brunswick  Cav.  3  Nov. 

Phillips,  h.  p.  n.  Mar.  Dec.  18i7 

Matthew,       do. 

lAeutenanitk 
Barton.  1  Dr.  Dublin  19  Jan.  1889 

Wright,  34  F.  Plymouth  do. 

Irving.  5 1  F.  Portsmouth  33  do. 

Gumming,  8-i  F. 

Foot.  90  F.  Plymouth  81  Doe.  181^ 

ColUns,  Now  South  Wales  Yet  Conp.   Van  Die- 
men's  Land  38  Jan. 
Bullock,  h.  p.  98  F.  MeUis                        81  Dec. 
Church,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  H.  8  do. 
Alexander,  late  6  R.  VeL  Bn.  Dttxbam        36  do. 
Snelgrave.  late  of  R.  Mar. 
Cotton,  h.  p.     do.                               Feb.  1838 
D«dl,                   dOb 
Wood,                do. 
H.  Stewart         do. 
T.  Elliott,          do. 
Bebselin,            do. 
Metcalfe,            d<x 
Fidiart,              do. 
Cribbin,             do.                            6  Hay,  18!8 

id  Ue»tendnt*« 
Irving.  R.  Mar.  Art. .  36  Dec  1838' 

Mercer,  h.  p.  R.  Mar.  -        Mar.  1838 

llbert,  do. 

D.  Lee,  do. 

Caliter,  dOb 

Barker,  do. 

Cupnita,  da 

Wyile,  do. 

Stuart  do 

Anien,  do. 

Paymditers, 
Bartley,  33  F.  Jamaica 
HarriflOtt,  h.  &  30  P. 
M'Intyre,  of  late  York  Chass. 

Quarter- Matters. 
Bsyne,  4  F. 
OnWj  8  F. 
Wnght,  h.  p.  Qtteen*s  Ranc 

Medical  Dep, 


9Dee.18» 

31  Jan.  18^ 

17  July,  1838 


13  Jan.  1839 


Dr  Faber.  h.  p.  Phys.  Hoxton  ^  Dee.  18311 

Be^J.  GUdpbeD,  Staff  As.  Surg.  Maidttob^     ^  ^^ 

Orr,llo^  As.  dabibia 

3P 


14  Jan.  1839 
21  Sep.  18X8 


078 


AppairUmmUs,  ProfMikn»r^ 


[:m.7. 


Life  Gdi.  W.  mieii  Ai.  Sarg.  Tlce  Gilder,  h.  i^ 

S8  Oct«  ioso 

R.  H.  Gdi.  Corp.  If ^.  J.  Firth.  Q""-  Mwt-^JSS 

Troy,  reL  full  pay  82  Jan.  18» 

^  Dr.GdB.  CapL  Wbeler,  MiO*  by  pur.  vice  Cane, 

ret.  *Feb, 

Lt  Seton.  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Stewart,  Lt,  do. 

J.  Walla.  Cor.  ^  .    ***** 

6  Cor.  France.  Lt.  by  pur.  vice  Dain^, 

prom.  10  do. 

T.  C.  Taylor,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  Tonge.  Lt.  by  purch.  tlce  Wltham, 

ret.  29  J«n. 

H.  F.  Walker,  Cor.  dot 

A<.  Surg.  Maitland/from  41  P.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Goodwin,  h.  p.  IF.  6  Feb. 

Lt  Phinpa   from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt. 

vice  Huntt  h.  p.  4  do. 

. CumberlaDd.  from  do.       do.  v1c6 


17  Dr. 


IF. 


Fdiruary. 

Roy.  Art  fd  Capt  Ftrkcr.  Capt  vice  J.  B.  J 

31*  Dee.  189K 

Itt  Lt  Rowland.  M  Capt  Aw 

Sd  Lt  Beresford,  lat  Lt  da. 

Capt  Biivh.  ftomh.  p.  Unatt  Sd  Capt 

vice  Browne,  h-  p.  9  Febu  18S91 

Roy.  £ng. Vavaaour.  Lt  CoL  vice  Donglai, 

Bt  iSV}.  Reid,  Capt  dix 

lit  Lt  Wibon,  2d  Capt  dok 

2dLt  Rimington,  1st  Lt  dix 

Commmariai  DeparlmaU, 
Commissariat  Clerk.  S.  Castle,  to  be  Dep.  i 
IjJaa 
.RlHoddctf,    do. 


Com.  Gen. 


We»tby,h.p. 

)  irom 


do. 


do. 


Lucas, 

Burrard,  h.  p. 
—  Fraser,  Arom 

Gurobleton,  h.  p. 
2d  Lt  Pitcalrn,  from  do. 

Wer^e*  dead 
C.  Milter,  Ens.  by  purcb.  vice  Corfield. 

^ret.  29  Jan. 


5  do. 

do.  vice 

do. 

do.  vice 

do. 

Ens.  vice 

do. 


Unuttuched. 

To  be  Lieut  Colonel  ofI%fii*try. 

MiO*  Thompson,  from  65  F.  24  Feb.  tSlO 

To  he  Captains  qflnfantru  by  purchase, 
Lieut  Daintry,  from  6  Dr.  Oda.         lO  Feb  1M9 
Baldwin,  tmm  5i  F.  vice  Sugden,  eaose. 


11 
12 


17 
24 


56  , ^ 

vice  Dayrolles.  6J  P.  do. 

41  LtCol.  Purdon,  fhim  R.  African  Corps. 

Lt.  Col.  vice  O'lleilly.  h.  p.    29  Jam 

45  Lt  Nott,  from  do.  Lt  vice  Bernard. 

prom.  b  Feb. 

St  Ens.  Streatfleld,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice 

Baldwin,  prom.  10  do. 

E.  H.  P.  I  ocklington.  Ens.  do. 

ii  Lt  Gold,  from  R.  Siaff  Corps.  Lt.  vice 

Wakefteld,  b.  p.  5  do. 

5e  Humfrey,  firom  do.        do.  vice 

Keatinir.  99  F.  do. 

60  2d  Lt  Oilebar.  1st  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Nesbitt.  prom.  M  Dec.  1828 

W.  F.  Bedford.  2d  Lt  do. 

Lt  Dayrolles,  from  36  F.  Ist  Lt  vice 

Orlebar.h.p.  5  Feb.  Ihj® 

es  cyBiien.  fhmi  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

vice  Lane,  Paym.  do. 

Eds.  Stopford.  Lt   vice  Hemsworth, 

dead  6  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  J.  Beat,  from  R.  MiL 

CoU.  Ens.  do. 

63  Lt  Vicary,  Capt  vice  Dvport.  dead 

5  do. 

Ens.  Grove,  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  J.  Darling,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

65  Capt   Wilson,   Ms^   by  purch.  vice 

Thompson,  prom.  24  do. 

Lt  Martin,  Cant  do. 

Ens.  Wyatt.   Lt  do. 

70  2d  Lt  M  oody ,  fh>m  R.Staff  Corpa.  En*. 

vice  Williamson,  h.  p.  5  do. 

73  ■■         A.  O'Brien,  from  do.      do.  vice 

Harvey,  pram.  .  do. 

83  '         W.  O'Brien,  from  do.'    do.  vice 

Atherton,  h.  p.  do. 

88  Lt  Adam^,  from  do.      Lt  vice 

Pegiis.  prom.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  Mackie,  ttom  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Acklom.  prom.      do. 

90  2d  Lt  Hobart  from  R.  Staff  Corns. 

Ens.  vice  Thurlow,  proib.  do. 

94  Ens.  Webster,  ftom  b.  p.  Ens.  vice 

Daunt,  cane.  do. 

VJ  Gent  Cadet  J.  Price,  fh>m  R.  MiL  Colt 

Ens.  viceM*Caskill.  prom.  da 

99  Lt  Keating,  from  56  P.  Lt  vice  M  *Ken- 

sie,  h.  p.  do. 

Cey.Rif.R.  — Parsons,  fhrni  R.  Staff  Corps*  Lt 

rvloe  M 'Vicar.  2  W.  L  R.  do. 

Ordnance  Department, 
Roy.  Art  Capt  and  Bt  M^.  R.  Jones,  Lt  Col. 
vice  Egan,  ret  81  Dec.  1828 

■  ■  J.  E.  Jwu,  Lt  CoL 

vice  Hickman,  ret.  do. 


EjBcKangeg. 
Lt  CoL  Burke,  63  P.  rec.  £e,  with  Lt  CoL  Cva- 

tance,  h.  p. 
Capt  Elton,  17  Dr.  ne.  diff.  with  Capt  TioCtcr, 

Lt  Dnpard,  tram  R.Staff  Corps,  Lt      Lieut  Blake*  65  P.  rec  difll  wilb>  Lieut.  Voskew 

Assist  Surg.  Swing,  81  P.  rec  dlfll  wttfa  Aariak 
Surg.  GlDSon,  h.  p.  13  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 
UeutColoneL 
Madeod,  R.  Bng. 

Mqjor, 
Cane,  5  Dr.  Ods. 

Captaint, 
Skirrow,  48  P. 
Picking,  h.  p.  Unatt 

UeutenantSm 
Wilharo,  17  Dr. 
Carroll,  h.  nw  1.  P. 
Llovd,  23  P. 
Steele,  ti  P. 
Despard,  58  P. 
Dobbin.  69.  P. 
Lynch.  90  P. 
Teeling,  97  P. 
Dawes,  5  W.  I.  R. 

Comefi  and  EnHgntm 
CorfWd,  17  P. 
Wiifton,  h.  p.  20  Dr. 
Piercy,  8  F. 
Byers,  26  P. 
Capel,  do. 
GibKm.  28  P. 
Steele,  do. 
Grant,  32  P. 
WiUiamson.  51  F. 
Hatch,  53  F. 
Fraser  h.p.  56P. 
Peacock,  58  F. 
Perctval,  60  P. 
Norle,  7«  P. 
Phillipson.  75  F. 
Lindsay,  IH  P. 
Carden.  82  P. 
Muggeridge,  84  P. 
BageoflL  87  P. 
Sprot  90  F. 
Lyndi,  da 
Winnlvtt,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Schneider.  97  P. 
Odell,  100  P. 
Crawford,  101  P. 
Prusftord,  103  P. 
Blwes,  R.  York  Raag. 
Botefeur,  York  Chaas. 
Bulwer,  Unatt 
J.P.Taylor,  da 
Ridgway,     da 
Colibi.         da 
Rush,  da 


is«»0 


App<nnHn9nU,  ^ramoHonM,  Sfc. 


Oarf,  UBAtt. 
TiremUfdOi 

QuarUr  Uatiir, 

Deaiht. 

Laurence,  E.  L  t.'omp.  S«it. 
PickKn«  do. 

MajOT'Qenerdl. 
9«ynet,  late  Olengairy  Feac.  WoolbRiok  Glen. 
gUlnumth 

Colpfiflr* 
air  P.  IL  Roche,  K.C.H.  h.  p.  Port.  Serrice,  Lom- 
4«i  15  Feb.  1839 

Sir  M.  Wood,  Bart.  E.  I.  Comp.  Service. 

KeUy.MF. 

DnCr,  lu  II.  ImeM's  Corps  Al»xil  18tt 

CUrke  CaldweU,  Local  Rank,  Greenwich 

M  Fell.  1829 
King,  h.  p.  l^  e.  5  Jan. 


Jas.  Smith,  h.  p^  R.  W.  I.  Raogcn       pee.  18S8 
BugdeOf  13  Dr.  Atace,  lladiaa        S4  July,  1828 


M'Deraiot,  44^.  Bombar 
Long,  59  F.  Briitol 
Heimworth,  62  F. 
Anley,  Uce  3  R.  Vet  Bo. 
Archdali,  h.  p.  1?  F.  (formerly  Lt 

Jeraey 
Upton,  h.  p.  72  F. 
JoomoQ,  h.  p.  Unat. 

Emlgnt* 
Wainwright,  h.  p.  8  P. 
M'Iniofch,  h.  p.  4«  F. 
Bond,  h.  p.  73  F.  Newlngton, 
lyArley,  k  p.  7^  F. 
Minshall,  h.  p.  79  F. 
John  Smith,  h.  p.  Unat  Fermoy 

Chaplaiiu 
Oliver,  h.  p.  SS  Dr. 

Medical  Dep. 
Surg.  Sinpoon,  Staff,  diedatiea 
—  Rose,  h.  p.  6J  F.  London 

AldocBon,  h.  p.  95  f.  Hull 

Egaji,  h.  p.  131  F. 

TucliOT,  h.  p.  Staff 

W.  Stewart,  do.  Canada 

Aaaikt  Surg.  Auitin,  6  Dr.  Gdi. 


-  Stuart,  25  F. 
-Jearrard,  R.  Staff  C. 


«79 

«  July,  1828 
t7M^ 

28  Jan.  1829 

CoL  of  40  F.) 

Feb. 

16  Dee.  Ib«7 

19  Oct.  18i8 

13  Feb.  1829 

29Janl 

Nov.  1827 
11  Feb.  1829 


14  Oot.  1828 

tl  Jan. 1829 

7reb. 

60ct 


28  Jan.  18t9 
26dttb 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakkruptcies,  announced  between  the  lit 
of  Januikry  and  SOih  March,  1829,  extx^ci^d  from  the  Euinburgh  Gazette. 


Buchanan  and  RntaeU,  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
Cameron,  Hugh,  and  Co.  thread  manufaeturfrf, 

Glaagow. 
Cnthii.  Archibald,  writer  and  buUder,  Glasgow. 
Cowan.  WiU.am,  vintner,  fleahw,  and  horse-lett- 
er in  Paisley. 
Hall.  James,  and  Son,  upholsteten  in  Glasgow. 
Haswell,  Robert,  dottier,  lilasgow. 
How,  James,  nerchanc  ki  Glasgow,  formerly  a 

partner  of  the  ccncern  of  John  and  James  How, 

merchants,  Glasgow,  «nd  ot  James  How  and 

COk  Oijr  Bahla,  merchants. 
Logan,  AffchibsUU  buHder  and  road  oontractor, 

Hermandston,  eouniy  of  Haddington. 
Low,  Alexander,  mercliant  in  Aberdeeiv 
Low,  Jwnei,  merchant  m  Brochin. 
Lawton,  Abraham,  agent,  Roxburgh  StCMl,  Edi». 

burgh,  end  gun-mafcer,  Perth. 
Logan.  Archibald,  builder  and  road  coatiaeCor, 

Hermandston,  county  of  Haddington. 
Maedouakl,  Jamas,  and  Co.  manufacturen  in 

Glasgow. 
Ifat-giegor  and  Co.  merohaats  and  caUoo-praiters 

in  Glasgow. 
UaelploBh,  John  Leslie,  wine  and  spirit  dealer, 

Edinburgh.  ^  ,    ^, 

Uacl^ean,  Hugh,  and  Co»  manufacturen  in  Glaa- 

MacTtirk,  Robert,  cattle  dealer.  Stenhouse. 
Marshall,  James,  innkeeper  and   cattleHlealcr« 

Glasgow. 
Ueikle  and  Smith,  manufacturers,  Ohugow,  and 

WiUiain  Meikle  and  Hugh  Smith,  tbe  partners, 


Matthew,  John,  farmer  at  Cralgle,  in  fifeahire. 

Murray,  William,  coal-merdunt  atfti  agent  in 
Glasgow. 

Macsweio,  Hugh,  auctioneer,  Aberdeen. 

Monteath,  James,  Jun.  and  Co.  merchants  and 

'   drapers,  Glasgow. 

Oliphant,  William,  and  Ca  maltsters  in  Kirlcaldy^ 

Ramsay,  William,  gardener,  spiritdealer,  and 
vintner  at  Grange,  near  Edinburgh. 

Raid,  WilUam.  jun.  as  a  partner  of  Wm.  Reid  and 
Son,  booksellers  and  stationers  in  Glasgow. 

Scott,  Archibald,  banker,  and  late  .tgent  at  Lang- 
holm for  the  Leith  Banking  Company. 

Shand,  Alexander,  Jun.  wine  and  general  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen. 

ShirreA,  William,  merchant  in  Crimend^ 

Stevenson,  Duncan  and  Co.  printers  in  Edinbuigh* 

Smellie,  George,  and  C«i.  merchanU,  Glasgow. 

Stephen,  David,  Ironmonger,  Aberdeei^ 

Sturdy,  Eilward,  corn  merchant,  residing  at  Fle- 
ming Com  Mills,  Berwickshire. 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  of  Behiahua,  distUler,  Oban. 

Strsohan,  Robert  and  Co.  distillers,  Leith ;  and 
Suachan.  Robert,  distiller.  Leith,  and  Strachan. 
Ralph,  residing  m  Kirkaldy,  the  individual 
jpartners  of  said  Company. 

Tennentt  Andrew,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Thorn,  James,  merctiant,  Rothaay. 

Taylor,  Philip,  sen.  builder  and  general  agent  hi 
Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  David,  jun.  of  Orkie,  Writer  to  tbe 
Sliinet,  coal  and  lime  merchant. 

Thomson,  Robert,  Jun.  carpet  manufacturer,  %!llr. 
D)ainocl(. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Junt  8, 1828.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  John 
Dougal,  Esq.  of  a  son.  ..    ,   ^     ,w 

8^^  At  the  isle  of  France,  the  Lady  of  Ma- 
jor William  Bertram,  16th  Regiment  Bengal  Na- 


tive Infantry,  of  a  daughter. 
8c|rf.  22.  At  Garden  Beach, 


near  Calcutta,  Mrs 


Bryce»  of  a  daughter. 
D«c.27.  At  SltcoaU,   Mrs  James  Ellis  of  a 

29.  At  Stratford,  Essex,  Mrs  Elliot,  of  a  daugh- 

M.  At  Government  House.  Guernsey,  the  Lady 
ofMiJor-GeneralRoss,ofason.  ,    .    ^. 

Jaa!  1,  1829.  At  Havre-de^raoe,  the  Lady  of 
Fafquhar  Jameson,  Eiq.  of  a  ton. 


L  At  Hetiot  Row,  the  Lady  of  D.  Homt,  Bs^. 

—  At  Drumpellier,  Mrs  Andrew  Buchanan,  of 
a  daughter. 

2.  At  Kentish  Town,  near  London,  Mrs  S.  B. 
Block,  of  a  son.  *^ 

-  At  Braelangwell,  the  Lady  of  Charles  Crai- 
sie  Halkett  Esq.  of  Dumbamie,  of  a  daughter^ 

5.  Mrs  Alexanfler  Stevenson,  No.  3,   HerioC 
Row,  ofadaugluer. 

6.  At  Na  1,  Moray  Place,  the  Lady  of  Jamea 
Anstmther,  E^.  W.S.  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  CcowhiO,  Roxburghshire,  Mrs  Pott,  of  a 
dauahter. 

&  At  Bruges,  the  Lady  of  Sir  David  Ctinning- 
ham,  Bart,  of  a  son. 


8fi0 


Biriki^Marrwgfi. 


LMmj, 


a.  AtBttm  Hottw.  Fpntebtnoi  Un  Sooiemito 

|C*  AInter,  junior,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  9.  At  Sam  Soud,  Cape  Af  Good  Hope,  tlis 
lAily  of  the  Hon.  Mr  JiuUce  Menaiei,  of  a  ton. 

10.  At  BaUyUu^e.  Mrs  Maodtmald,  of  a  loii. 
«  At  AhcrvKtwith.  Cardiganshire,  the  Lady  of 

lieut.>Col.  Wemyss,  of  a  son. 
18.  At  Golf  Dium,  Dunfermlioe,  If  rsChalmen* 

11.  At  No.  5,  Stafford  Street,  Mrs  &  InnM,  of 
a  ion. 

It,  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Dr  Mr  rison,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Woolwirh,  the  LadY  of  CapUin  SauQ- 
den.  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Shandwick  Place,  the  Hon-  Mrs  Ramsay, 
of  a  daughter.  _     _  ..     ^ 

—  AtNo.  5,  Mansfield  Placet,  Mn  Rmd.  of  ft 

14.  At  6,  Vanburgh  Place,  Leith.  ¥n  Alexaa-* 
derMUIer.  ofasonu 

15.  At  No.  78,  Gr«U  King  Street,  Mn  Dunoao, 
of  a  son. 

<*  At  Na  1 5.  Serle  Street.  Linoohi*s  Inn  Fields, 
London,  the  Lady  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  advo- 
cate, and  of  Lincoln's  inn,  of  a  daughter. 
'   18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lane,  of  a  son. 

•^  At  Marshal  Place,  Berth,  Mrs  Condie,  of  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  Coll  House,  the  Lady  of  Hiigh  Maetoui, 
Eaq.  younger  of  Coll,  of  a  son. 

—  A|  No.  19.  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  J. 
W.  M*Ken<le,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  the  residence  of  the  Warden  of  Morton 
College,  Oxford,  Lady  Carmichael  Anstruther,  of 
•son. 

19.  The  Lady  of  Andrew  Carrick,  Esq.  of  Stcn- 
hoiise,  €*t  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  Shandwit  k  Cottage,  Stomoway,  the  La- 
dy of  Captain  Oliver,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  revo- 
Bue  cutter,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  No.  II,  Athol  Creacent,  the  Lady  of 
Adam  Hay.  Esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

—At  Freefleld.  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Leith, 
K.CB.  (^  a  daughter. 

St.  At  Annatihiil  House,  Mrs  Dunk>p,  of  a  son, 

S3.  At  Blois.  department  Loire et  Cher,  France,   , 
the  Lady  of  George  Clerk  Craigie,  Esq.  of  Dum- 
bamie,  ofason. 

—  The  Lady  of  Captain  Mecham,  8d  Dragoon 
Gtiards,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  >,  (tk>ueeeCer  Place,  Mrs  George 
Pringte,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Na  3,  Hendenon  Row,  Mrs  J.  A.  Ro- 
bertson, of  a  son. 

S8.  At  No.  65,  York  Place,  Mrs  Geddca.  of  a 
dauchter. 

S7-  At  No.  114,  George  Street,  Mrs  Meniles, 
of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  No.  51,  Queen  Stxeet,  Mrs  Greig,  of 
Hallgreig,  ofason. 

Feb.  1.  In  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
tain Dalyell,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone,  of  a  son. 
S.  At  St  Clement's  Wells,  Mrs  James  Aitchlsoo, 

of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Gordon  Csstle.  the  Mat  of  his  Grace  ;the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Lady  of  James  Dull;  Eiq.  of 
ft  daughter. 

3.  At  S,  Glenfinlas  Street,  Mrs  Bruce,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Johnston  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  Andrew 
Johnston,  Esq.  younger  of  Rennyhill,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

4.  At  the  Viscountess  Dtmcan's,  the  Hon.  Mn 
Duudas  of  Dundas,  of  a  son. 

—  At  his  seat,  noar  Exeter,  the  Lady  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  pf  the  Retre^U  in  pevofiUii)e, 
and  of  Hullerniist,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

^.  At  NOb  19,  Hpwe  Str^t,  ||r|  U^^bn,J,  of  a 
son. 

7.  AtNo.ll.  Athoipifs^ept  Mn(??ahfm,  of 
ft  daughter. 

8.  At  Garnkirk,  Mn  Sprqtt.  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Darohall,  the  Lady  of  Captaip  Loc^  Roy« 
«l  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Burlington  House,  P)pcadiUy,  Lady 
Charles  Fiuioy,  of  a  daughter. 

-  At  Jardioe  Hall  thr  Lady  of  Sir  WilUfm 


13.  The  Lady  of  Captetai  Cnvcn,  7M  H^^ 

landen.  of  a  son. 

14.  At  15,  HiU  Street,  Mn  Iqgto  of  Awhniittis- 
ny,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  No.  1,  Laurislon  Lane,  Mn  riptne 
Brown,  of  a  datuhter. 

1 7.  At  No.  ?,  Pilrtg  Street,  Mn  Vertne.  of  aaoa. 

18.  At  No.  3.  Alva  Sireu.  Mn  W.  U.  Cock- 
bum,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  3,  Norton  Place,  Mn  Andcaoeb.  of  a 

19.  At  Ardoeh  Manse,  Mn  Maeikrianab  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  No.  18,  Forth  Stxeet.  the  Lady  of  H.  H* 
Jonc',  Esq.  of  Llynon,  of  a  daughter. 

50.  AtWindiwaUs,  Mn  Captun  Walker,  R.N. 
ofason. 

51.  At  EdenCotti«e,  Mii  Gia|i$  DaO,  of  Edee« 
ofason. 

—  At  Manheim,  Germany,  the  Ladv  of  J.  & 
Sinclair.  Emi.  late  LieutenaatrCokineL  &.  A-  of « 

-1  At  Deebank.  the  Lady  of  Sir  Jolin  Gordan 
of  Earlston,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

SS.  At  Downpocrick.  the  Lady  of  Jabn  Rrett 
Johnston,  ISsq.  of  a  son. 

S4.  At  No.  10.  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  La- 
fry  Grant,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  No.  4.  Atholl  Place.  Mn  John  MiBer,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  6,  Minto  Street,  Ncwington.  Mn 
Limont,ofason, 

~  At  Ounse  Castle,  the  Lady  of  WUUam  May, 
Esq.  of  Drumroelaier,  of  a  son. 

»The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Forbes  of  Bros, 
ofason. 

85.  AtNOb  80,  Annandale  StieeC.  Ma  Dcyadal« 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  iiusaelbiirgh.  Mn  MaK"  Dudfeoo,  of  a 

86.  At  Na  9.  Fcttes  |low,  Kdinh«U|fa,  Mn  Man* 
shall,  of  a  son. 

87.  At  67,  Queen  StroeC  MnAichihald  Ooi«laft 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fouklen  Manse.  Mn  Chrlatifaf^  of  ^ 
daughter. 

X&  In  Coates  Crescent,  Mn  Abererom^  oC 

Birkenbog,  of  a  daughter. 
4rarcAl.  At  Lealie  Maose,  Mn  Nifol  of  a  son.- 
8.   In  Manor  Place,  the  Lady   of  Angnstoa 

Handley,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  Shaw.  Welliogton  Square*  Ayr.  of  ^ 
dauahter.   . 

8.  At  Albany  Cottage,  Mn  Smit^,  of  a  son. 

4.  In  Park  Crescent,  London,  the  Lady  of  tkm 
Hon.  T.  Leslie  Melville,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Bamton.  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant  A.  puiH 
bar,  younger  of  Northfieid,  of  a  daugh^r. 

—  At  Naptei.  Mn  Warien  Hayings  Andespo^- 
of  twin  boys. 

&  At  19.  Queen  Streft.  Mn  J<na.  of  a  inn. 

7.  At  Polkemmet,  the  Lady  of  Si<  W^Uiain 
BaiUie.  Bart*  of  a  daugh(ev. 

8.  AtNo.  4,  Char  :otte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Stair 
H.  Stewart,  K«i.  of  PbyagiU.  of  a  daughlcs. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  88.  At  Madias,  James  DataDaboy,  Biq. 
Asiist.-Suigeon,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  tte 
Rev.  D.  Lawrie.  minister  of  Loudoun. 

Au^.  4.  At  Madras,  A.  Robertson.  Esq.  CIvU 
Seivioe,  to  Isabella  Fkxra*  davghtcr  of  the  late  A. 
M'Leod,  Esq.  of  Dalvey.  Morayahirew 

7.  At  Bellospoor,  in  the  East  Inaica,  Captafal 
James  Walker  Bayley.  Major  of  Brigade.  Nagooor 
^vice.  to  Anngbella  Max  veil,  younpat  daughler 
of  the  fate  Hugh  Crawford,  Esq.  of  Greenock. 

Nop.  18.  At  Falmouth,  Jaipaicf,  Liettt.-GoL 
Sutherland,  of  the  9ist  Regimen^  to  fimflr, 
fourth  daughter  of  Fiuicis  J.  Forbes,  Bfeq.  Col- 
lator of  his  Malesty's  C^ispms  at  that  port 
^-aT  Quebec!  the  Rev.  Edmund  \%" 


SewelU  cecopd  aon  of  Chief  Justice 
Sur  -  .-'--^ ..,....__  « 


SewelirW 


Tusan,  Mconi  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Stewart,  and  niece  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

86.  Jamte  Macnalr,  Esq.  of  fialvle,  to' Janet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Audrfw  {Unken.  Esq.  of  Olac* 

^87*  At  ifalUb  .Caption  J.  Cninier  Ro«^^,  te 
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Utarri^ei, 
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>i«zSaa,  i«soq4  dauglitn  of  HwH  Jkmk  -Ek>  of 
CalcutU.  deceaied,  •Idoyt  fon  of  tha  late  Lord 
AiikeT?ille«  one  of  the  Locds  of  Seitioo. 

S8.  At  St  Pvtereburg,  Dt  Thomas  Wallwr, 
Physician  to  the  Forces  and  to  the  Emhassy  there, 
to  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wis* 
linxhHUson,  Eio. 

Dec,  S9.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gor* 
jdon  Torry.  of  St  John^  Epidcopal  Chapel,  Porto- 
beilo,  to  Mrs  Gaskin  Anderion  of  Tushilsw,  re- 
lict ot  Benjamin  Gaskin,  Esq.  Deputy  Comn^s- 
■ary  of  Jamaica. 

.  dO.  At  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Island  Curate  thereof,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eves  Exton« 
the  niece  of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Coventry. 

—  At  Eastwood  Manse,  Robert  Cazswell,  Esq. 
iranufacturer.  Paisley,  to  Barbara  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gcone  Losan. 

-~  At  Barnes,  Surrey,  Captain  John  Burnet 
Dundas.  Royal  Navy,  youngeit  son  of  the  late  Sir 
PavHi  Dundas,  Bart,  to  Carcline,  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev  John  Jetneys,  Rector  of  Barnes. 

Jan.  1.  At  Bdgewoith  Town.  Ireland,  Lestoek 
Peach  Wilion,  Ecq.  to  Fiances  Maria  Edgeworth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richd.  Lovell  Edgewurtb, 
fieq. 

—  At  Gla^DW,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Wilson.  A.M. 
of  Child  wall,  Lancashire,  and  of  Queen's  Collcin, 
Oxford,  to  Mary  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mathew  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

i—  At  London,  R.  T.  Ashhridge,  Esq^ 
partner  ol  the  uonnau  Company,  to  Isabella  Miiiiv 
only  daughter  of  the  Ute  illJo^Genena  Maxwell 

7.  A I  Cupar.  Andrew  Wallace.  Eiq.  of  Balmeft- 
dowsule,  to  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  Jas.  Car- 
stairs,  sen.  Esq.  town-derk  of  Cupar. 

8.  At  Lerwidi,  John  Ogilvie.  Esq.  lianker  there, 
to  Barbara  Grace,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Bafil 
Robertson,  IC»q.  of  Oossaburgh. 

13.  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Wilson,  to  Agnai, 
•econd  daughter  of  Mr  James  Wilson.  Ldth  Walk. 

~  At  Dunbar.  WiUiam  Brown,  Esq.  Royal 
Navy,  to  Mary  Darling,  only  daui;hter  of  the  late 
Captain  Chartes  Morgan,  Roval  Navy. 

»  At  Greenock,  Thomas  Brisbane,  Esq.  M.D. 
to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Hugh  Crawford,  Esq. 
ofMillend. 

14.  At  Inverness,  James  Ro^e  Innei,  Esq. 
younger  of  Netherdsle,  advocate,  to  Georsina, 
Mily  daughter  of  Thomas  Gilaean,  Esq.  of  Bu- 
naditon.  "^ 

15.  At  Montrose,  Captain  Cant,  of  the  brig 
Ocean,  to  Elisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Bailie  Shaad« 
of  that  place. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Matthiss  Dunn,  Esq.  of  Jar- 
row,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to  Marrairet  \^ar- 
den  Hill,  daughter  of  Archibald  HiU  Rennie  of 


20i  Captain  Georra  Dawson,  of  the  73d  Resl- 
ment,  to  Euphemia  Brskine.  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Kionedder,  one  of  the  Senators  of  thp 
College  of  Justice. 

—  At  Radford,  near  Nottingham,  George  Dou»> 
Us,  E»q.  of  Rodinghead,  Ayrshire,  to  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Campbell,  Esq.  of  ilay- 
field,  in  the  same  county. 

St.  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Loodoi^ 
the  Earl  Comwallis.  to  Miss  Laura  Hayes. 

33.  At  Fort  Street,  Leith,  Mr  Thomas  MaUL 
to  Euphemia,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieutenant  If. 
l«yden,  Royal  Navy. 

31.  At  Kensington,  Robert  Thew.  Esq.  Midor 
In  the  Bombay  Artillery,  to  Jane,  eldest  oisughter 
of  Robert  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Kensington. 

Ftb,  3.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr.  \V.  S.  Cowan,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  VLx  Thomaa 
Raine.  Lasswade. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  HenderMm,  mer- 
diant.  to  Jean,  eldest  daught^  of  Mr  llichael 
pevendge.  shipowner. 

3.  At.  Pitnacree  Cottage,  Alex.  Fisher,  Esq. 
luqptui.  Royal  Navy,  to  Margaret,  youogtet 
daughCvr  of  the  late  John  Cook,  Esq.  CnefT. 

4.  AC  Lanark,  Mr  John  Marr,  wrtter  there,  tp 
Christian,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lamb,  Esq. 

—  At  Dunnet  Manse,  Caithness,  Mr  Robert 
Scarth,  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  to  Jessie,  da\ighter  of 
the  late  John  Sinclair^  Esq.  of  Barrock. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  iUexander  Douglas  fevfiOt 
Esq.  of  Kinnaber  House,  to  Janet,  daugiif  ~  '~' 
Alexander  Hutchison,  Esq.  Kirkaldy. 


tf.  At  Loodoo  StMH,  MrThamM  RuMU,  Iran* 
monger,  to  Jane  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr  James  Anderson,  physician  in  Edinburgh.' 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Wilion,  minis* 
ter  of  Wakton.  to  Miu  Walker  Atnott,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Walker  Ainott,  Esq. 
of  Arlary. 

8.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  P.  Maegill.  sheriff-clerk  of 
Kinrosi -shire,  to  Janet,  only  child  of  the  late 
Henry  Greig,  Ecq.  of  MUnathort  Mill. 

9.  At  Warristun  Trescenc,  D.  Scott  Threshie. 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Mrs  Duff,  leUct  of  Patrick  Du^ 
Esq.  of  Camousie. 

10.  At  London,  Mtmtague  Cholmelev,  Kiq. 
member  for  Grantham,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Mon- 
tague Cholraeley.  Bart,  to  Lady  Gaoigina  Beau- 
clerk,  daughter  of  the  late  ana  sister  to  the  pre« 
sent  Duke  of  St  Alban's. 

11.  At  Simonb  ini.  the  Rev.  James  F.  W.  Johot 
•ton,  A.M.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Ridley,  Esq.  of  Park  End. 

—  At  Dundalk.  Ireland,  Archibald  Hepburn 
Mitchelson,  Esq.  of  Middleton.  Comet,  I7lh  Lan- 
cers, to  Susan,  youngest  daughter  of  P.  D.  Ureen. 
Esq.  of  Dundalk. 

If.  At  Mary-le-Bone  Church,  London,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Stafibrd  Jemingham,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Stafford,  to  Miss  Howard,  daughter  of  th^ 
late  Edward  Howard.  Esq.  F.R.S.,  and  niece  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Clark,  Esq.  of  Loqgv 
haugh.  Lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  to  Jiuwt,  second 
daughter  of  James  Alston.  Esq.  of  ClunieroorB. 

—  At  Lamberton.  the  Rev.  James  Home  Rop 
bertion,  minister  of  Coldinsham,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Peelwalls. 

18.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Henry  Rutsell,  manufiio> 
turer  at  Bal^nie,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  William  Douglas,  writer  in  KirkaMy. 

19.  At  Edinburgh.  CapUin  John  Paterson,  late 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Comiwny's  service,  Ben* 
gal,  to  Ann,  second  daughter  of  WiUiam  Uowison, 
Esq.  len.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

afo.  Mr  Thomas  Pringle,  Smidy  Bank,  parish  of 
Stow,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lato  William 
Balllie,  Emi. 

S3.  At  Distillery  Park.  Haddington.  Aadnif 
Gray  Cuthbertson,  Esq.  to  Janet  Msfqumpj 
daughter  of  Archibald  Dunlop,  Esq. 

—  At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gellattly. 
minister  of  the  United  Associate  Conffreitation« 
Mainsriddell,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Inglis.  Dumfries. 

—  At  Mary^eld,  near  Hamilton,  John  And«iw 
son,  Esq.  surgerm  of  the  Royal  Lanarkshire  MiUr 
tia,  to  Mrs  Elica  Barry,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex. 
Gray,  Esq.  Hamilton. 

84.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Robertson, 
minister  of  Eddleston,  to  Jsnet  Scott,  eldeit 
daughter  of  the  late  Roheii  Bogle,  Esq.  of  Gik 
aour  Hill. 

25.  At  Guernsey,  Captain  Lawrence  of  Mil|> 


mont,  late  ot  the  39d  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  Mar- 
garet H^riot,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Alexander 
Macdoiuld  of  Boisdale,  Esq. 


liter  qf 


Mar.  S.  At  SUrUng,  William  Rankine,  Efeq. 
Stirling,  to  Christian,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Shearer,  merdiant.  Stilling. 

»  At  St  James's  Church,  London,  Edwird  Sto< 
dart,  Esq.  surgeon  of  Upper'  Terrace,  Kent|«l)« 
Town,  te  Janet  Lislon*  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Stodart,  Esq.  of  Golden  Square,  Loi^ 
doik 

—  At  Newington.  Thomas  Caple  LofI,  Es^ 
9Sd  Raiment,  to  Margaret  B.  Martin,  dau|AMar 
of  the  late  WiUiam  Alexander  MarUn,  W.^. 

3.  Mr  Walter  Marshall,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Thomson  of  Priorleatham,  I!sq. 
merchsntin  Leith. 

~  At  Glasgow,  John  A-  Fullarton,  Esq.  surgeon, 
to  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  WUUamJ^,  Ekq. 
merchant  there. 

—  At  London,  J.  F.  W.  Hersdhel,  Esq.  of 
Slouah,  Bucks,  to  Margaret  Qrodie.  second  daugli. 
ter  of  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Stewart,  one  of  toe 
Biinistprs  of  the  Cantmcate,  Edinburgh. 

5.  At  St  George's  Chapel,  Edmbu^,  WilUa« 
Hall,  second  son  of  Phifip  Pahner,  Esq.  of  Eiit 
Bridgfqrd*  Nottinghamshlrt,  to  EUabeth  Char^ 
lotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  FoxeroA,  Bm|. 
of  BwncQta,  Notts. 

6.  At  Dairy  House,  Thomas  Henry  Grabim  of 
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Edmood  Cutle,  Esq.  to  MtfT.  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  David  Carn^ie  of  Southesk,  Bait. 

6.  Alexander  M'Dougal.  spirit  merchant,  Edin- 
hur  jh,  Co  Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
iamea  Morria,  bookaeller,  Brechin* 


S5.  At  Cdtailmrgli,  Mr  RoiwitOffter*,  writer. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Jamca  Hofiian.  of  tte 
White  Hart  Inn. 

96.  At  Bdinbur|di,  George  Aknndcr, 
of  John  Batclay,  E«q. 

—  At  Edinhurgh,  Samud  Cutfabcrt, 
of  James  Cuthbeit,  E«q.  of  Dalleaicles. 

—  At  No.  «6,  Pitt  Street,  Janet  Annec  . 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Graham.  Eiq.  of  I 
town. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mist  Balfour.  eMcat  d 
of  Jame*  Balfour.  Esq.  of  H  hiitingham. 

—  At  No.  4«,  Great  King  Street,  Catherine  Cft- 
meroD.  second  daughter  of  Patrick  "   * 
Esq.  cdvocate. 

27.  At  Cariiwath,  James  Young.  Eaq.  i 

—  At  Saltcoats,  Mrs  lubella  Jamicaoii*  m&of 
the  Rev.  James  Ellia,  Saltcoats. 

—  At  Cunar  Ani^uB,  James  Croduitt,  Eif.  av- 
geun.  Royal  Navy. 

-.  At   EdintMirgh,   Maria,  eldcet  daogfatar  of 
Rear-Admirai  Andrew  Smith. 

3K.  At  his  rc»idence,  near  EagMiunr* 
Viscount  ICilcounie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ca^; 

S9.  At  Bowden  Manse,  RoahurghahiTe,  tbe  R*. 
verend  William  Balfour,  minister  of  Bowbok 
•  —  At  her  house  in  Whitehall,  in  the  68lh  ytar 
of  her  age.  the  Right  Hon.  Pnacilla  Barbara  Efi- 
sabcth,  Baroness  WiUoughby  of  Breaby.  Her  La- 
dyship was  joint  herediury  Great  ChambcilaiB  af 


DEATHS. 

Julv.  Near  Calcutta,  on  his  way  home,  Lieut 
David  Ramsay,  of  the  I  Ith  Native  Infantry,  eldest 
•on  of  the  late  George  Ramsay,  Esq. 

2..  At  Burkpore  Emign  L.  F.  Dunbar,  son  of 
Sir  Archibald  Dunbar  ofNonhneld,  Bart. 

18.  At  Madras  Mr  James  Duncan,  late  chief 
officer  of  the  ship  Caroline,  thiidson  of  Mr  James 
Duncan  at  Balmosaie. 

Attf.  8  At  Bombay.  Gaorge  Forbes,  Esq.  of  the 
ftnit  of  Messrs  Forbes  and  Co. 

13.  AtNagpore,  East  Indies,  Susan,  wife  of 
John  Wylie.  Esq.  M.D.  Residency  surgeon. 

17.  At  Miraapore,  near  CalcutU,  Mr  Archibald 
Sinclair,  buoklnnder. 

«7.  AtCowrin^rhee,  Captain  William  Oliphant, 
Bengal  Artillery,  assistant  Secretary  to  the  Mili- 
tary Board,  Ordnance  Department,  aged  36, 
second  son  of  the  late  Et)eaeacr  Oliphant,  Esq.  of 
Condie. 

Sept.  10.  At  Cawnpore.  Patrick  Oswald,  only 
■on  of  Captain  Sanderson,  9th  Regiment  Bengal 
Caraliy.  England  with  her  sister  the  Marchioooa  of  QhA- 

Oct.  3.  On  board  the  William  Fairlie,  bound      mondeley,  and  is  cucceeded  in  her  title  and  csitalei 


from  Singapore  to  Macao,  Captain  Flint,  a  Post< 
Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Royai  Navy. 

Died  at  Madras,  on  Sunday  the  I2th  October, 
1828,  Maria  Euphfmia,  wife  of  Robert  Filson, 
Emi.  M.D.  port  and  marine  surgeon,  surgeon  to 
the  male  a*ylum  and  poHce  establishment  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  Flint  of 
His  Majesty's  25th  regiment  (or  King's  own  Bor- 
derers.) 

Oct  13.  At  the  barracks,  in  Spanish  Town,  Ja- 
maica, Lieut-Colonel  M.  H.  M'Uine,  ol  the  77th 
regiment,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

IH.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  Thomas  O.  Mac- 
intyre,  lieutenant  and  adjutant  Siot  R^ment, 
eldest  son  of  Mi^or  Madntyre,  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh. 

22.  At  Bombay,  Captain  George  Ferguson,  of 
the  ship  Bengal,  of  Liverpool. 

29.  At  BeUaire,  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent 
John  Brown,  Esq.  formerly  of  Glasgow, 


by  her  son.  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gwydir. 

31.  At  Hayftcid  House,  ArMyilahire,  Mxa  Mae- 
neill  of  Hayfield. 

Jan.  1 .  At  Bath,  Rachel,  wife  of  Lteut-GcBa^' 
James  Dickson,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compaziyli 
Service,  and  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  late  Henry  Be* 
thune,  Enq.  of  Kiiconquhar. 

—  At  Peniland  Dam-head,  Mr  Robert  Stodax^ 
■on  of  Mr  Lo  khart  Stodart,  farmer  there. 

2.  At  Bathgate.  William  Wardrobe,  Saq.  of 
Blackfkulda,  writer  in  Bathgate. 

—  At  No.  9,  Melville  Siretft,  Edlnbush,  Jofaa 
George,  eldest  son  of  Lieut-t'ot  Cadelt,  Madraa. 

3.  At  Riec«rton  Manse,  Margaret  Isabella  Smitli, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Moody,  miniater  of  Riecaiw 
ton. 

—  At  23,  Drummond  Place,  Edinbunh,  Mn 
Daridson  of  PinnaclehilL 

—  At  Ruseroount,  near  Edinburgh,  CapCala  Al- 
lan Maclean,  late  of  the  3«'th  Regiment  of  Foot* 


Nov.  V4.  Suddenly,  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,      youngest  surviving  son  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Ma^ 
Andrew  Graham,  Esq.  son  of  tliC  late  Dr  Andrew     lean,  Esq.  of  Coll. 
Graham,  Dalkeith.  .    ..j     .       ..._.. 

25.  At  Riode  Janeiro,  the  Hon.  George  Joseph 
Stanhope,  second  son  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

Dec.  11.  At  No.  3.  Melville  street,  Edinburgh, 


Mrs  Janet  Glen,  widow  of  Captain  Thomas  Jones 
of  the  48th  Regiment  of  Foot 

15.  At  Dundee,  Mr  John  Ogilvie,  writer,  aged 
77. 

20.  At  Manse  of  Deskford,  the  Reverend  Wal- 
ter Chalmers,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  Gist 
of  his  ministry. 

21.  At  Westfleld,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foibes,  widow 
of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Duff,  some  time  minister 
of  Old  Machar,  aged  85. 

—  At  2ri,  Howe  Street  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant 
Francis  W.  Grant,  of  the  Westminster  Militia. 

22.  At  St  Servan,  France,  James  Rose,  Esq 
late  of  Geddes. 

~  At  Westloch,  Berwickshire,  Dr  Robert  Blair 
of  Merchiston,  Regius  Hrufessor  of  Astronomy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  for  the  Care  of  Sick  and 
Wounded  Seamen. 

22.  At  Cavers  Carre,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Carre  of  Ca- 
vers, wife  of  William  Riddell,  Esq.  of  Camiestown. 

^B.  At  her  mother's  house,  in  Moray  Place, 
Christina  Druromond  Riddell,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Miles  Riddell,  Esq. 

—  At  Yetholm  Manse,  the  Reverend  William 
Blackie,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  7bth  year 
of  his  age. 

25.  At  Ardwall,  parish  of  Newabbey,  Mrs  Bar- 
bara Ronald,  relict  of  Henry  Gillies,  Esq.  Provost 
of  Linlithgow. 

•—  At  No.  10,  Nelson  Street,  Alexander,  young- 
est son  of  James  Peddle,  jun.  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Lelth,  Mr  Alex.  Allan,  wine-merchant 


5.  At  Dunbar,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  Ja 

H<^,  Esq.  otie  of  the  magistrates  of  that  buixh. 

6L  At  bught,  near  lnvemes>,  William   "^ 
Esq.  younger  of  Kulbokie.  W.  S. 

—  At  No.  17,  Duke  Street,  Simon  1 

youngest  son  of  James  Grant  Esq.  W.  S. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  John  George,  youngest  aoa  of 
Colonel  Foulis,  of  Caimey  Lodge,  Fifekhire. 

~-  At  Hermitage  Place,  Jane^  eldest  daughtn  of 
Mr  Walter  Cowan,  merchant,  Leith. 

— >  At  his  house,  Laufiston  Place,  Ediobnigii, 
Mr  John  Lind  ay  Donaldson. 

8.  At  Edinbur».h,  Mrs  Hannah  Waddell,  lefiet 
of  Mr  David  Sommerville.  meichant  Edinbu:]^ 

—  At  No.  34,  i>reat  King  Street  agtd  tevca, 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  Archibald  Jerdut  qf 
Bonjedward. 

9.  At  Newlar.ds  Manse,  Mias  Aon  Biowa,  38^ 
Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Berlin,  the  celebrated  writer,  Frederkk 
Von  Schle^el. 

•>  At  No.  23,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
Uam  L.  Peterson,  son  of  Mr  Peterson,  Preaton. 

lu.  At  Kirg's  Place,  Leiih  Walk,  Mr/' 
der  Reld,  late  merchant  Leiih. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Misa  Amelia  Ann  I 
third   daughter   of  John  Budianan,    Esq.  64, 
George  Street 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ann  Carm'chael,  youngcrt 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jaroe»ou,  minister 
of  St  Mungo,  DumfViek-shire. 

—  At  Leven,  Fifeshire,  Mit  Margery  Rintirol, 
relict  of  William  Henderson,  Ecq.  Lieu 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Uitenhage,   South  AMca.  Mrs  

beth  M'Bean,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith* 
late  of  Glasgow. 
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15.  la  Southmuk,  London,  afed  7\  John  Van- 
fiottver,  Esq.  brotlMr  of  the  oeMmted  cireunuu- 
V%»tor,  Captain  Vanoourer,  Royal  Navy. 

.-  At  Pica,  Elisa'ieth  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Campbell.  f£cq.  nf  Stonefidd. 

12.  At  Dunfermline.  Mn  Patrick  Wilson. 

li.  At  No.  13,  James's  Square,  James  Robert* 
aoo,  Esq.  dvil  engineer,  late  of  Jamaica. 

.—  At  nit  house,  Archct's  Hall.  Mr  John  Brand, 
bowmaker  to  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 

^  At  London.  Mrs  Manfifield.  wife  of  John 
Uansfield.  Esq.  of  Midmar. 

1^  At  No.  t,  Great  Stuart  Street,  Christian 
Jane,  Tounice  t  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Laid- 
law,  Esq.  of  Hyndhope,  Selkirkshire^ 

—  At  Balgedie,  the  Rev.  William  GilMon.  mi- 
nister of  the  Umted  Associate  Congregation  in 
that  place. 

16.  At  Caprington  Castle,  Sir  William  Cuo- 
nlngham,  Bart,  or  Caprington. 

—  At  Leith,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Glassworks  there. 

—  At  her  house  in  Crichtun  Street,  Mrs  Agnes 
Pringle,  widow  of  Mr  James  Simpson,  bookseUer, 
i«ed91. 

17.  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Callender  of 
Woodbu  n,  by  Falkirk. 

—  At  Naples,  John  Maberley,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  second  son  of  John  Maber- 
ley. Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  No.  10,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Thomat  Dunbar,  student  in  medicine,  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Dunbar,  minister  of  Applegarth, 
Dumfries-shire. 

18.  At  his  house  in  George  Street,  James  Fer- 
rier,  Esq.  late  one  of  the  Pnncipal  Clerks  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Ramsirate,  in  the  77th  year  of 
hit  age.  Sir  William  Curtis.  Bart. 

—  At  Garleyhawes,  pari>h  of  Kirkoolm,  by 
Stranraer,  Agnes,  «ged  1  year ;  on  the  23d,  Ja- 
net, aged  3  years ;  same  day,  Grace,  aged  5  years } 
and  cm  the  25lh.  Mary,  aged  7  years— all  daugh- 
ters of  Mr  Archibald  Nibkie,  farmer  there. 

19.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Dalgleish,  of  West 
Grange,  Perthshire 

SI.  Mrs  Macdonald,  Garvamore. 

—  At  North  Fod,  Mrs  Euphemia  Stenhouacb 
nUet  of  James  Stenhouse,  Esq.  of  North  Fod. 

—  At  No.  17.  Ainslie  Hace,  Miss  Mary  For^ 
bes,  youngest  daughter  of  Loid  Medwyn. 

—  At  ^inburgn,  James,  youngest  son  of  Mr 
Anld.  Lauriston  House. 

—  At  St  Andrew's,  Archibald  Johnston,  Esq. 
of  Pittowie. 

—  AtGoUand,  James  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Gol- 
land. 

ft.  Mrs  Jane  Dalsell  Dewar,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Cotonel  Babnain,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service. 

tL  At  HunUybum,  near  Melrose,  Miss  Mary 
Ferguson,  second  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson,  ProfcsH>r  uf  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  his  son's  house,  Noithomberland  Street, 
Dr  Le  Sassier. 

—  At  Ferrygate,  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  kte  Francis  Walker.  Esq.  Whitelaw. 

—  At  Queensferry.  Mrs  Taylor,  in  the  92d 
year  of  her  a)^. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Whaiton  Duff,  second  daugh'er  of  Uie  late,  and 
•Ister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Fife,  and  wife  of 
Richard  Wharton  Duff,  Esq.  of  Orton ;  and  on 
the  26th,  Sophia  Henrietta,  their  eldest  daughter. 

•—  At  Culroasie,  Ross-shire,  Duncan,  second 
•on  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of  GlasstuUich. 

25.  At  Pisa.  Grace,  third  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Hardy. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Caimey,  Ogilvie,  'Elisabeth 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cowie,  mhilster  of  that 
parish. 

25.  At  Comrie,  the  Rev.  Patrick  M'Isaac,  mi- 
nister of  tliat  parish. 

—  At  No.  6,  Union  Street,  Edinburgh,  after  a 
abort  illness,  Alexander  Shaw,  Esq.  aged  53  years. 

26.  At  Bellevue  Crescent,  Mr  Charlea  More. 

— >  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  lobelia  M 'Far- 
lane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  M'Farlane,  Long  Is- 
Innd,  America. 

—  At  Noi.  20,  Windsor  Street,  aged  four  years, 


Robert,  only  son  oTCapteln  Denni,  of  his  MiUee- 
ty's  ship  Clio. 

26.  At  sea,  on  board  of  the  ship  Clyde,  Duncan> 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Cunninaham, 
Dailly.  *^ 

—  At  No.  5,  Claremont  Street,  Mian  Barbara 
Wils^.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wil- 
son, Esq.  of  Hallrule. 

26.  At  Portsmouth,  Lieut.  John  Robert  Irving, 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  John 
Robert  Irving,  Esq.  of  Bon»haw. 

27.  Mrs  \nn  WellwooJ.  relict  of  Robert  Soott 
Moncrieff,  Esq.  of  Newhalls. 

—  At  Drnboig,  Miss  Euphemia  Balfour,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Henry  Balfotir  of  Denboig, 

—  At  No.  17.  Melville  street,  James  Sandford, 
eldest  son  of  James  Edmond  Ledie,  Esq.  Junior, 
of  Leslie  Hill,  county  of  Antrim,  Iieland, 

—  At  London,  Hui;h  Drummood,  Esq.  second 
son  of  John  Drummood,  Esq.  of  Charing  Cross, 
banker. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Catherine,  second  daughter  of 
John  M'Culloch,  Esq.  surgeon. 

28.  At  her  residence,  Ewell  Grove,  Lady  Reid, 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  lleid,  Bart 

29.  At  Covicgton-hiil-head,  Mr  Jamea  Stodart, 
aged  72. 

—  At  Bath,  LieuL-Gen.  James  Dickson,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  aged  8 1. 

—  At  Coul  House,  Anlrew  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 
Coul. 

30.  Miss  Margaret  CampbeU  of  Curreath. 

—  At  Lauder,  Mr  John  Bathgate,  student  of 
divmlty. 

—  At  Now  12,  Raeburn  Place,  Edinburgh.  John 
Allan,  .youngest  child  of  Mr  James  Grahame, 
writer. 

31.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Margaret  Hunt,  wife 
of  Mr  J.thn  \Ucdorald,  writer  there. 

—  In  the  Isle  of  Guimsey.  Robert  Rule,  Esq. 
late  surgton  ot  the  58th  Regiment  of  FooL 

—  Peter  S  uart,  Esq.  formerly  proprietor  of 
the  Oracle.  London  m*  ming  iwper. 

Feb.  I.  At  Gayfield  Square,  Loui4  de  Maria, 
Esq.  one  of  the  Depute  Clerks  of  "^essi  n. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  \lonquhitter,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  in  the  81th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  56th  ..f  hi*  ministry. 

3.  At  Edmburgh.  Mrs  CockbUm  Ross  of  Shaod- 
wich,  relict  of  Jonn  Cockbum  Ross,  Esq.  of  Shandy 
wich. 

-~  At  Lanfloe,  Nicol  Brown,  Esq.  of  Water- 
haughs. 

4.  At  London,  John,  second  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Buchan,  S^.  of  Auchnaooy. 

—  At  Elgin,  James  Mihi.  Esq.  of  MiUifleU,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

6.  At  Gran^emuir,  Thomas  Brdoe,  Esq.  of 
Grangemuir. 

—  At  his  house  in  PaU  Mall,  London,  Sir  Mark 
Wood,  Bart. 

7.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Agnes  Burd,  relict  of  Mr 
Melville  Burd,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  his  house,  Na  5,  Park  Street,  Henrv 
Hair,  Esq. 

8.  At  Edinburgh.  Robert  Heron  Maxwell, 
fourth  surviving  son  of  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  John 
Heron  Maxwell  of  Springkcll,  Bart. 

—  At  No  52,  North  Castle  Street,  Mr  Alexan- 
der Johnstone. 

—  At  Glas«(Ow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grterson,  for 
some  years  minister  of  the  Relief  Congregarion 
in  Langholm,  and  afterwards  in  the  Castle  Wynd 
Chapel,  Edinburgh,  much  esteemed,  and  deeply 
regretted. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Eliaabeth  Lawrie,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dick,  late  Minister  of  the  Ooa. 
pel  at  Currie, 

—  At  Brutsels,  Lady,  the  wifeof  Sir  John  Roua- 
setet  Whitefoord,  after  a  month's  painful  confine- 
ment. In  consequence  of  severe  injury  recdved 
from  her  clothes  accidentally  taking  fire. 

9.  At  Peterhead,  Mr  James  Ar^uthnot,  late 
postmaster  there. 

10.  At  Rome,  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  Leo  XII. 
His  health  had  been  slichtlv  aflected  for  two  or 
three  days,  when,  on  the  9th  of  February,  the 
physicians  declared  that  h  s  life  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  Next  morning,  he  expired  at 
nine  o'clock.    His  late  Hollnesa  was  of  •  noble 
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Iknilf.  If II  auut,  IttCbrft  fib  MSytnefcnieBt  tft 
the  papal  throne.  wa«  Hanqibal  de  la  Genga.  He 
Wis  txirn  at  Genga,  oh  the  fd  of  AugUfcC  176 1 ; 
was  elected  Pope  on  the  97th  of  Sefitember  1825, 
and  died  in  his  69th  year.  ^     ^ 

la  At  EdinlrarRh.  Mitt  Marjory  White,  daugl^- 
ter  of  the  lata  Valentine  White,  Biq.  of  Bnck- 
ladu 

—  At  Mylet,  Mr  George  TumbuH. 

— •  At  St  Andrews,  in  her  83d  vear,  Mise  Janet 
Thornton,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Henry  Thom- 
ion,  merchant.  St  Andrews. 

—  At  Wellington  <qu  tre,  Ayr,  Robert  Thoiii» 
ton,  of  Daljanrok,  Esq. 

—  At  Brighton*  the  Dowager  Connteit  of  Min- 
to 

11.  At  No.  31,  Broughton  Place.  Maria  Welsh, 
eldest  daughter  of  Matthew  Welsh,  E*q,  of  Grei 


—  At  IntrerMth,  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of 
tlte  late  James  Rochetd,  Esq.  of  Inverleith. 

IS.  At  St  Andrews,  Miss  Imrie,  sister  of  the 
)ate  Ueut^Oolonel  Imrie,  of  Queen  Sueet,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  No.  15,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  Duncan  Ro- 
bertson. 

—  At  Newton  Hall,  WlUiam  Hay  Newton,  Esq. 
of  Newton,  aged  H2. 

»  At  Edinburffh,  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Wardrop,  Emj.  of  Sttatha?on,  banker  In 
EdiAbttrgh. 

—  Athe.  house  in  St  Jamcs*s  Square,  London, 
JSmily,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  de- 
eeased  Lady  was  the  consoit  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Buck  inghamshire. 

19.  At  his  hotel  in  Rue  St  Honore.  Paris,  Fnm- 
cis  Henry  Egerton.  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

—  At  the  Relief  Manse.  Kelso,  the  Reir.  John 
Pitcaim.  minister  of  the  Relief  ConKregation,  in 
Che  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 

14.  At  Bayshili  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  Mts  Rooke, 
wife  of  raptain  Frederick  Wtllia«n  Rooke,  Roval 
Navy,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Wal- 
kre.  Esq  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Pearsie,  Charles  Weddctbum,  Esq.  of 
Pearsie. 

—  At  No.  f6.  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Christian  Ho- 
garth, wife  of  James  Ballantyne,  printer. 

—  At  Black  wall.  Londfjn.  Jame»  Dcwar.  Com- 
mander of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  ste>tm»hip; 

—  In  RMeot  Street,  London,  Lieut.>GenerAl 
Sir  Philip  Keating.  C.B.  and  K.C.H. 

•>  At  Falkirk,  Barbara,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Bell,  ti^-merchant  thcTc. 

—  At  Hawick,  Dr  Walter  Graham,  senior,  aged 
66yearfc 

—  At  London,  Mr  Thomas  More,  late  of  the 
Hoyal  Bank.  Glasgow. 

—  At  Durham.  Georee  Augustus  LindesaT,  Esq. 
lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Nary,  agrd  32.  only  bro- 
ther of  Henry  Bethune  ot  Kilcouquhar,  Esq. 

—  Robert  Thomson,  Esq.  lateofGlhnour  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

18.  At  Inchgarth,  near  Forfar,  Anne  Strschan, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  Rev  John  Skin- 
ner, minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Forfar. 

—  Mary,  wife  of  James  Hume,  Esq.  of  Carol- 
side,  in  her  76th  yrar. 

—  At  Peebles.  Mrs  Isabella  Wehh,  relict  of  Mr 
James  Laidlaw,  late  in  Hundieshopr. 

19.  At  Bath.  David  Haiiborton  Dallas,  only 
•on  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas.  K.C.B. 

~  At  Cupar-Fife,  Mrs  Gibb,  in  the  e9th  year 
of  her  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Webster,  writer. 
SO  At  East  Linton,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 

Moir,  surgeon. 

SI.  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Hamilton,  third  soil 
tf  Alexander  Somervell. 

—  At  Sidroouth.  Lieut-Col.  Neil  Cockburn, 
kleof  the  4th  Veteran  Batulion. 

SS.  At  his  house  in  the  Society,  Aleaumder 
Wight,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Kinnoul  Mama,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Dunbar, 
M.A, 


-  f .1  At  blaivbw.  M^  Ja^  Milne.  dingfi*«r  at 
the  late  Andrew  MQnfe,  Eaq.  merduint,  Bcfnesa. 

—  At  f'amelon,  Mrs  Elixabeth  BdL  wifeoflfc 
Thomas  Aitken. 

85.  At  Leith,  RoUna  R.  Altkcn.  rdict  of  Geak 
Knox.  Esq.  American  Consul  at  HuU. 
'  Feb.  S5.  At  Rome,  Giovanni  Torlonia.  t>ukeof 
Bracciano,  kuig  known  as  a  celebrated  baaStA 

19.  AtSeaforth  House,  near  Liverpool.  Antte 
Mackeniie,  eldeaC  daughter  of  Jofaa  Gladatosie. 
Esq. 

—At  Banff,  James  Chalmers,  Esq.  mercheBt 
there. 

3S.  At  Evettao,  near  LiverpooL  Miw  LKin^ 
ron,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  LiTiflgstoa. 
bt  Dounlehills,  phy«ician  in  Aberdeen. 

SS.  At  London,  Mrs  General  Macleod.  leBcC  of 
i.feut Aunt-General  Macleod  of  Macleod. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Francis  Allan. 
ftt, 

—  At  Carmn.  aged  87  yeari.  Mrs 
Banks,  relict  of  tht  late  Mr  John  Banks. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  King,  wifie  of  Mr  Jolm 
Stevenson,  bookseller. 

—  At  Leith.  WilHknk  Alison,  rope  end  saU  doth 
manufaciurer  there. 

87.  At  her  house  Ifi  Charlotte  Square,  bi  the 
75th  year  of  her  age,  Umtf,  widow  of  Francis  Lord 
Seaforih. 

—  A'  Drumcharry,  Clementhia.  eldest  ( 
fer  of  the  late  Rnhert  Stewart.  Esq.  of  Garth. 

—  At  Barrewfleld  Mill,  James  Alexander.  Esq. 
S8.  At  New  Cumnock,  the  Rev.  WilUaaa  Rti4, 

adnister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Brownri^,  aged  69.  the  Rev.  Wllina 
Kirk|utrick.  D.  D.  late  miniiter  oT  the  Seoick 
Church,  Liverpool. 

March  I.  At  his  residence.  Chenies  etncC*  Bi^ 
fbrd  Square,  London,  Thoma*  Eamshaw,  Eaq., 
the  late  eminent  chronometer  maker  in  HolbosB, 
aged  80  years. 

—  In  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  Mrs  Jaae 
Drummond,  in  the  TSd  year  of  her  age 

—  At  Gfaugow,  James  Huie,  Esq.,  ooHeefior  ef 
excise. 

S.  At  Hiltofi,  near  DunfermKne.  Mr  Darid 
Whyte,  factor  on  the  estate  of  Pitfirrane. 

Lately,  At  Bombay.  Licut.-Gen.  Sir  Thcoiaa 
Bradford,  K.C.B.  Commander<in-Chief  at  that 
Prestdencr.  and  recently  Commander  of  theTotcca 
In  Scotland. 

—  At  St  Thnmas-in-the>Vale,  Jamaica,  in  De^ 
eember  last,  (  harlcs  M'Innes,  eldeat  son  of  tSco. 
M'Innes,  Esq.  Old  Aberricen. 

—  At  No.  16.  Albany  Street,  Mary  Anne  Hop^ 
youngest  daughter  uf  the  late  Alexander  Ritehae, 
Esq.  of  Bcachill. 

"  At  Exmouth,  in  hb  88lh  year,  ChailCi  Be- 
rirg,  Esq. 

—  At  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Charlee  CaItil^ 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  William  Oirtis.  Bart 

—  At  Paris,  at  an  advanced  aged,  Frantts  flortt^ 
den,  formerly  a  distingui*hed  member  of  the 
English  Chancery  Bar,  au'hor  of  a  HistoiT  of 
Jreland,  and  fatner  of  the  present  Right  Hon. 
Ladies  Petrie  and  Dundonald.  ^e. 

~  At  Hoibeck,  near  Leeds,  Betty  Jaekaoo. 
aged  106  years. 

—  At  Paris,  Miss  Haggerston,  daughter  of  tf« 
bite  Sir  Thomas,  and^ster  to  the  present  Sir 
Camaby  Hagcerston,  Bart. 

—  At  Madras,  Mrs  Harriet  Lawrie,  wifie  oC 
James  Dalmahoy,  Esq.  Asststant-SurgcoQ  bi  tito 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  On  board  the  General  Hanis,  East  India- 
man,  at  Pauper,  off  Calcutta,  George,  voungeA 


son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay,  minister  < 
Fifeshire. 

—  At  Singapore,  in  April  18S8,  Wimam  Bartr. 
eldest  son  of  David  Barry,  Moray  Street,  Lenh 
Walk,  and  late  merchant  m  Leith. 

—  At  Bumtialand,  Mr  Dickson,  Chief  Magis- 
trate. 

~  At  No.  1 1 ,  South  kelson  Street,  Ediabttq(lt» 
John  Marshall,  Esq.  writer. 
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DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  SILK  TRADE. 


Ik  tbe  last  seMion  of  Parliament, 
Mr  Coartenay,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  represented  that 
he  would  examine  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  on  the  Silk  Trade,  Sic 
with  a  mind  rendered  as  free  from  pre- 
conceived opinions  as  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper.  He,  however,  took  care  to  in- 
timate at  the  same  moment,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Free-trade  sect. 
Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  l^ade,  exhibited  similar 
conduct.  While  this  was  the  case 
with  them,  Mr  Groulboum,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  theExchequer,  warned  Parlia- 
ment against  inferring  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Courtenay,  that  any 
change  of  system  was  intended ;  and 
assured  it,  that  Ministers  only  requi- 
red time  to  give  proofs  of  their  devo- 
tion to  Free  Trade.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr  Peel  likewise  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  take  the  path 
of  Mr  Huskisson. 

Tliese  uncouth  and  irreconcilable 
difibrences  rendered  it  sufficiently  ob-  ' 
vious  that  the  professions  of  theBoard- 
of- Trade  Ministers  were  not  of  the 
smallest  value.  We  were  fully  con- 
vinced at  the  time,  that  no  examina- 
tion of  the  kind  named  by  Mr  Courte* 
nay  was  intended.  This  gentleroiin 
possibly  spoke  in  sincerity ;  we  cannot 
assert  that  he  did  not ;  but  that  his 
superiors  prompted  or  permitted  him 
so  to  speak,  solely  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic delusion,  is  a  matter  on  wbicn  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  two 
speeches  he  has  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  might  almost  justify  the 
suspicion  that  be  has  been -strictly 
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prohibited  from  acquiring  the  least 
knowledge  touching  the  Silk  Trade; 
for  they  certainly  display  an  absence 
of  such  knowledge  alike  perfect  and 
extraordinary.  Mr  Fitzgerald's  speech 
abundantly  warrants  the  opinion  that 
Government  has  never  looked  at  tbe 
state  of  the  trade  with  the  intention 
of  doing  any  thing  beyond  completing 
what  Mr  Huskisson  commenced. 

The  distress  which  prevailed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  Silk  Trade  in  the 
last  session,  continued  to  increase,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
one,  it  had  risen  to  a  magnitude  per- 
fectly appalling.  Mr  Fyler  made  his 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  committee  to  enquire  into  its  causes 
under  these  circumstances.  Three 
years  ago,  the  trade  was  deprived  of  its 
monopoly  over  the  home  market — the 
only  market  it  possessed — and  ever 
since  it  has  been  in  great  suffering. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  it  was 
overwhelmed  with  bankruptcy  and 
want ;  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
it  revived  a  little,  but  its  revival  would 
not  allow  profits  to  the  masters,  or 
a  sufficiency  of  necessaries  to  the  work- 
men ;  and  then  it  again  sunk  into  the 
extreme  of  wretchedness.  During  this 
term  several  millions  of  capital  were 
lost  in  it,  and  numbers  of  the  manu- 
facturers were  utterly  ruined.  At  the 
moment  when  the  motion  was  made, 
half  a  million  of  people  engaged  in  it 
were  struggling  with  loss,  ruin,  hunger, 
and  nakedness. 

Its  members,  who  were  necessarily 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the- change  of  system^  and  the 
SQ 
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nature  of  their  business^  than  other 
people,  almost  unaDimoosly  ascribed 
their  sufferings  to  the  chsnge,  and 
sUted  themselves  to  be  prepared  to 
establish  their  conviction  by  conclu- 
sive proof.  Appearances  were  throiu;h'* 
out  in  favour  of  thdr  eonrictioa. 
While  they  possessed  this  superiority 
in  point  of  knowledge,  their  sincerity 
was  wholly  above  doubt 

The  case,  looked  at  with  re^ud  to 
'  the  collective  interests  of  the  empire^ 
was  this:  A  most  important  manu* 
facture,  which  employed  many  mil- 
lions of  capital^  and  half  a  million  of 
KMilSy  was  demonstrably  in  the  deep- 
est distress ;  and  was  represented,  on 
the  best  authority,  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  extinction.  Public  morals^ 
revenue,  and  every  public  interest, were 
sustaining  severe  Injury  from  the 
wretchedness  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population.  Touching  the  part  of  the 
community  more  immediately  interest- 
ed, it  was  this  :  Half  a  million  of  the 
King's  British  subjects  were  enduring 
the  mos(  bitter  evils,  which  they  al- 
leged had  been  brought  on  them  by 
the  acts  of  Government^  and  were  sup- 
plicating Parliament  for  entjuiry  and 
relief. 

The  body  of  the  nation  believed  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

With  the  full  knowledge  of  all  thla^ 
Ministers  opposed  the  motion.  If  they 
had  enquired,  according  to  the  profes- 
sions made  in  the  last  session  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  had  been  satisfied 
that  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  would 
establish  the  correctness  of  their  own 
opinions — ^if  they  had  not  been  persus" 
ded  that  such  enquiry  would  fully 
prove  the  ruinous  operation  of  the 
change  of  system — they  would  have 
supported  the  motion  with  great  zealj 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  odium, 
and  disabuse  the  public  mind.  No 
man  of  common  sense  can  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion.  This  abun- 
dantly justifies  our  preceding  remarks 
on  their  conduct 

When  we  look  at  what  the  House 
of  Commons  was  intended  to  be  in  re« 
gard  to  both  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual—at the  state  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  of  the  souls  engaged  in  it, 
and  at  the  professions  of  Ministers  in 
thft  last  session  and  their  conduct  in 
the  present  one — when  we  look  at  all 
thift  ,coupled  with  the  fact,  that  rig^ 
ip^ipirtial,  dispasaionate  enquiry  waa 


only  prayed  for,  we  are  lost  in  . 
nishment  that  this  House  ooold  ' 
ture,  on  any  ground  whatever,  to  re- 
ject the  motion.  It,  however,  did  re- 
ject it  almost  unanimously.  Not  only 
the  interested  Minister,  ex-Minister, 
and  kmga  merchant— not  only  the 
party  slave,  the  mercenary  hireling, 
and  the  crack-brained  visionary — but 
even  the  profesaod  emaum  9i  fiee 
timde.  voted  afainit  U.  Mesaaica 
whicn,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  the  silk  manufacturers,  would  not 
only  deprive  them  of  profits,  but  utter- 
ly destroy  their  capital,  were;»  in  the 
amenee  of  all  proof  to  the  eontnry, 
supported  by  land-owners  who  regu- 
larly insist  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  rents,  and  that  their  land 
ought  not  to  be  rendered  worthless. 

Such  are  the  si^ns  of  the  times;  and 
terrible  are  the  things  which  they  shew 
to  be  approaching. 

On  examining  the  reasons  on  which 
the  House  made  its  decision,  we  wiD 
look  first  at  ihe  speech  of  Mr  Vesey 
Fitzgerald.  His  aigument  againat 
compliance  with  the  motion  was,  that 
St  would  increase  the  distress  of  the 
Silk  Trade,  and  encourage  the  prera- 
lent  belief  that  Parliament  intended 
to  return  to  the  system  of  prohibition. 

If  enquiry  had  caused  an  increase 
of  distress,  it  would  have  fallen  exdu- 
sively  on  those  who  supplicated  for  it. 
They  were,  masters  and  workmen, 
anxious  to  nave  it  with  all  its  riaka. 
lliis  might  sufiice  for  the  first  part  of 
his  argument ;  but  we  will  add  more. 
There  is  no  man  possessed  of  the 
least  knowledge  of  business,  who  does 
not  know  that  oomplianoe  would  have 
yielded  considerable  instantaneous  be- 
nefit to  the  trade*  The  throwsters  and 
manufacturers,  from  the  belief  that  it 
would  lead  to  some  change  or  other  in 
their  favour,  would  have  set  their 
hands  to  work,  to  accumulate  siodu 
at  a  cheap  rate  while  wages  were  ao 
low.  Notiung  but  the  impression  that 
a  change  of  a  pemieioua  character 
would  flow  from  it,  could  possiblj 
have  caused  it  to  produce  ii^ury  ;  and 
could  not  have  given  birth  to  such  an 
impression. 

And  now,  what  efiect  had  Mr  Fiti* 

gerald's  speech  ?  It  greatly  enlarged 
ie  distress.  In  proof,  we  may  cite  a 
case  mentioned  by  Mr  Fyler,  in  whidb 
it  caused  a  manuJacturer  to  discharge 
two  hundred  of  the  four  hnndm 
workmen  be  empbyed. 
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.  As  to  Um  bdief  which  hid  bM 
■prtftd  thai  the  old  sTtleni  woald  b« 
Mittmed  toy  we  will  intern  Mr  Fits* 
Mttld  what  gave  iJBe  to  it.  Kot  only 
did  Loid  JUlenboriN^h,  and  other 
aubordiiiate  membert  of  the  MitiiatrT* 
express  thsmselTts  in  pbhlio  itronily 
against  Free  Trade  before  they  leachcd 
office*  bnt  those  who  are  abore  them 
said  what  amounted  to  the  same  in 
private  society.  When  the  Welling^ 
ton  If  ioistry  waa  fbnned,  the  srstem 
for  offidal  men  to  eat  their  woru  and 
tnott^le  on  their  principles  was  an- 
known ;  therefore  it  was  bdiefod  that 
the  infloential  nart  of  this  Miniatry 
would  act  on  tne  opinions  in  4ffiee» 
which  it  had  aflSected  to  hold  ouiqfU* 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr  Huskaieon  and 
Mr  Grant  had  declared,  that  if  the 
new  system  should  work  pemieionslyj 
it  ought  to  be  abandoned;  and  the 
world  aaw  that  it  waa  woriung  perni* 
cioiulir.  Further^  the  professions 
made  by  Mr  Fitsgerald  and  Mr  Cour** 
tenay  in  the  laat  session,  connected 
with  the  existence  of  the  distress, 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  creato 
the  belief.  But  if  the  latter  had  been 
eaoonraged  by  a  committee,  what  evil 
would  this  hsTe  produced?  None* 
The  committee  would  not  hare  d#> 
steoyed  liopc%  withottl  pforing  them 
to  lie  unjust. 

How  an  amunent  like  diia  of  the 
Fmidcnt  of  t&e  Board  of  Trade  hap- 
pened to  be  even  addremed  to  the 
Hook  of  Gommona,  we  cannot  tell* 
Official  men,  in  thne  days,  venture 
on  most  unaccountable  exploits.  The 
House,  however,  not  only  listened  to 
it,  but  admitted  its  validity,  and  in 
consequence  refused  to  enquire  whe* 
ther  measures  which  it  determined  to 
pass  would  or  would  not  oonflacato  the 
property,  and  take  away  the  bread,  of 
hundreds  of  tbousanda  of  people* 

Mr  Fitsgerald  aay»«-^'  I  lament  to 
say,  that  the  petitioners  have  been  led 
to  think  that  a  departure  from  that 
ayatem  (the  prohibitory  one)  haa 
caused  their  distress,  and  that  a  re« 
turn  to  it  would  remove  the  eauie. 
TAie  lm»  been  impreeeed  upon  them 
by  too  manifvfko  are  capable  of  rm90»» 
in§  better i  and  who  oujfkt  to  have  diem 
abueed  them." 

This  venomous  inrinuation  comes 
vrith  an  excessively  ill  grace  from  a 
member  of  the  Wellington  Ministry-- 
fiom  otie  of  thoiemen  who,  wAm  tkeg 
wtr9ewi4/ ^/tod,  wove  wiUing  to  Join 


in  giving  conency  to  the  impiesiion 
from  one  of  those  Ministers  who  so 
reeentlr  made  such  a  revolting  dis« 
play  of  every  thing  that  honest  men 
would  shun,  on  the  Catholic  Question. 
It  is  below  further  notice.  Themem« 
ben  of  the  Silk  Trade  are  of  neoesrity 
te  better  acquainted  with  the  opcra^ 
tion  of  the  new  system  on  their  ottsi*> 
ness  than  othnr  people ;  and  many  of 
the  dooumente  they  have  put  forth 
amtain  much  more  talent  and  oorrect 
knowledge  than  can  be  found  in  any 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr 
a  Grant,  or  Mr  Vesey  Fitagersld; 
yet  we  sre  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
are  the  blind  instrumenta  of  men 
wholly  unoennected  with,  andanxioua 
to  delude,  theml  This  will  mislead 
no  one. 

•  We  will  for  a  moment  defer  no* 
tidng  Mr  Fit^gerald'a  doetrinea  touoti« 
ing  eonsumers  and  consumption,  and 
now  look  at  his  grand  cause  of  the 
diatreu ;  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  overtrading.  The  change  of 
system  haa  produced  benefit*  aiMl  not 
iigurv ;  the  import  of  teeign  silka 
has  increaaed,  not  diminished,  the 
trade  of  the  Britiah  manufacturers ; 
and  the  latter,  through  their  over- 
tmding,  have  been  the  sole  parents  of 
their  own  suffbtings.  So  avera  the 
Fkeaidettt  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Hta 
first  proof  he  draws  from  the  import 
of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  in  the 
management  of  it  he  frr  outdoes  Mr 
Hnslmson  himself. 

The  prohibition  of  fiireign  wrought 
silks  ceased  in  July,  1896.  As  the 
diange  of  avatem  consisted  solely  in 
the  removsl  of  this  prohibition,  it 
nught  naturally  be  token  for  granted, 
acoording  to  the  ancient  nature  of 
fact)  that  the  new  system  csme  at 
th|it  time  into  operation.  No  I  saya 
Mr  Vesey  Fitsgerald,  it  did  no  auch 
thing— it  csme  into  operation  at  the 
end  of  188S 1 1  How,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  it  come  into  operation 
two  years  and  a  half  before  the  pndil- 
bition  was  abolished  ?  The  duty  on 
raw  silk,  he  replies,  wss  not  levied 
after  1883,  therefore  it  then  comment 
ced,  although  the.  pn^ibition  remain* 
ed  ao  long  afterwards  I  Was  the  re- 
pesl  of  the  duty  a  chsnga  of  svstom  ? 
No ;  the  duty  waa  imposed  solely  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  its  repeal  did 
not  partake  in  the  leaat  of  such  a 
change.  The  admiaskm  of  foreign 
lowi^tiilksoonstilatos  dieoiilynew 
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system  that  has  heen  adopted^  or  that 
is  complained  of. 

Why  does  Mr  Fitz^rald  make  this 
huDgling  and  most  pitifttl  attempt  at 
deception  ?  Because  tne  removal  of  the 
duty  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  silk^  not  only  in  the 
trade,  but  in  other  quarters.  He 
therefore  compares  the  import  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1893,  with  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  years,  to  shew  the  increase 
of  consumption  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  admission  of  foreign 
wrought  silks,  although  such  silks 
were  prohibited  during  one-half  of  the 
latter  period  I 

While  the  heayy  duty  was  leyied, 
the  clearances  at  the  custom-house 
shewed,  with  tolerable  correctness, 
the  yearly  consumption.  The  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  silk  manufacture 
increased  under  the  old  system,  forms 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  fluctua- 
tions it  has  experienced  under   the 
new  one.    The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  and  thrown  silk 
was,  in  1820,  in  round  numbers, 
S30,000  lbs. ;  in  1821,  it  was  280,000 
lbs. ;  in  1822,  it  was  120,000  lbs. ; 
in  1823,  it  was  25,000  lbs.  Here  was 
a  constant  yearly  increase.  But  when 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  a  nominal 
one,  the  importers  cleaired  their  silk 
to  a  large  extent  on  its  arrival ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  custom-house  re- 
turns gaye  the  annual  imports,  but 
furnished  no  longer  a  correct  account 
of  the  annual  consumption.  In  1824, 
under  the  nominal  duty,  the  increase 
in  round  numbers  was  1,560,000  lbs. ; 
in  1825,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
400,000  lbs. ;  in  1826,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1,350,000  lbs. ;  in  1827, 
the  increase  was  1,960,000  lbs.  r  and 
in  1828,  it  was  330,000  lbs.  Although 
the  state  of  the  silk  manufacture  has 
varied  very  greatly,  still,  it  is  evident, 
that  enormous  fluctuations  like  these 
cannot  possibly  haye  taken  place  in 
the  annual  consumption  of  silk ;  and, 
of  course,  that  while  the  custom- 
house returns  shew  the  import,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  tnem  for 
shewing  such   consumption.      The 
latter  may  be  the  same  m  two  years, 
and  yet  1,000,000  lbs.  more,  or  less,  of 
silk,  may  be  imported  and  cleared  in 
one  of  the  years,  than  in  the  other. 
.    With  tegArd  to  his  first  term  of 
years,  about  650,000  lbs.  more  of  silk 
were  cleared  in  1823  than  in  1819; 
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that  this  was  real  increase  of  con- 
sumption, is  proved  by  the  fact^  that 
about  1,560,000  lbs.  more  were  clear- 
ed in  1824  than  in  1823.  Thia  increase 
took  place  under  the  system  of  pr^bi- 
tion.  With  regard  to  his  second  tenn, 
about  550,000  lbs.  more  were  cleared 
in  1828,  than  in  1824;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  in  the  present  year,  there 
will  be  a  very  large  decrease,  and^  of 
course,  that  there  has  been  no  real 
increase  of  consumption  since  1834  of 
any  moment 

In  the  Bve  years  ending  with  1894, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  silk  under  the  prohibiuwy 
system,  of  more  than  2,200,000  Iba. ; 
in  these  five  years,  the  consumption 
was  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
Conceding  that  the  dearanoea  were 
excessive    in    1824,    and    allowing 
500,000  lbs.  for  the  excess,  thia  wiU 
give  an  increase  of  1,700,000  lbs.,  or 
340,000  lbs.  yearly  on  the  average. 
If  consumption  had  continued  to  in- 
crease in  tbe  same  proportion  to  tlie 
end  of  1828,  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
this  year  greater  by  1,360,000  lbs. 
than  m  1824.  When  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade,  in  the  early  part  of  1829, 
is  compared  with  its  state  in   the 
early  part  of  1825,  it  is  manifest, 
that  an  infinitely  greater  excess  of 
silk  was  cleared  in  1828,  than  in 
1 824 ;  making  a  proper  allowance  for 
this  excess,  and  assuming,  as  we  may 
safely  do,  that  if  the  old  system  had 
been  persevered  in,  the  consumption 
would  have  regularly  increaaed  as  it 
did  before  the  change,  it  seems  arith- 
metically certain,    that,  under  thia 
system,  the  real  consumption  of  ailk 
would  have  been  greater  in  1828  by 
some  millions  of  pounds,  than  it  real- 
ly was  under  the  new  one. 

Mr  Fitagerald  says,—"  Since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  ailk 
to  a  nominal  sum  (a  penny  per  lb.), 
coarser  and  heavier  fabrics  nave  been 
made ;  and  silk  has  been  more  freely 
used  in  many  ways,  not  connected 
with  the  silk  manufacture  in  ita  pro- 
per sense."  This  is  correct.  A  large 
portion  of  raw  silk  has  been  consu- 
med in  different  ways,  without  ever  go* 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  sUk  throw- 
ster or  manufacturer;  and  in  some 
silk  fabrics,  a  larger  weight  of  it  haa 
been  worked  up  by  a  diminished 
quantity  of  labour.  He  allows,  for 
tnis,  one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  the 
dearanceij  and  we  may  take  the  one* 
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fourth  at  about  400,000  lbs.  ^ 
Haying  premised  thisi  we  will'divide 
the  last  nine  years  into  three  periods, 
and  shew  the  clearances  of  silk  in 
each.  In  the  three  years  ending  with 
1883,  there  were  cleared,  in  round 
numbers,  6,700,000  lbs.  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk.  This  took  place  with 
prohibition  and  the  heavy  duty.  In 
the  succeeding  three  years,  ending  with 
1885,  there  were  deared  10,000,000 
lbs.  The  prohibition  continued 
through  all  these  years,  but  in  the  two 
last  the  duty  was  taken  off. 
.  In  these  three  years  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of 
3,300,000  lbs.  under  the  prohibitory 
system.  If  we  allow  800,000  lbs.  on 
account  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  the 
increase  was  2,500,000  lbs. 

In  the  three  years  ending  with  1898, 
there  were  cleared  1 1,000,000  lbs. : 
the  prohibition  was  abolished  during 
two  years  und  a  half  of  this  period, 
and  the  duty  was  reduced  during  the 
whole.  Putting  the  reduction  of  duty 
out  of  sight,  there  was  in  this  pe- 
riod an  increase  in  consumption  of 
1,000,000  lbs. ;  but  allowing,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  1,200,000  lbs.,  there  was 
one  of  600,000  lbs. 

In  the  middle  of  1825  the  trade  be- 
came greatly  depressed;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1826  the  stocks  of  silks, 
in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
change,  were  extremely  light  We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  all 
the  silk  cleared  in  the  second  period 
was  really  needed  for  consumption. 
In  the  beginning  of  1829  the  stocks 
were  ezcessiyely  large ;  it  is  a  known 
fact,  that  they  were  far  larger  then 
than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of 
1826.  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  silk  cleared 
in  the  last  period  was  not  needed  for 
oonsumption.  Mr  Fitzgerald  prac- 
tically confesses  this,  for  he  charges 
the  distress  on  excessiye  manufactu- 
ring, and  this  must  have  taken  place 
in  tne  last  tHree  years. 

Thus,  then,  without  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
silk  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system  of  3,300,000  lbs.  This 
was  a  real  increase.  In  the  first  three 
years  of  the  new  system,  there  has 
been  one  of  only  1,000,000  lbs. ;  and 
he  owns  that  it  has  been  an  increase 
of  importing  and  manufacturing,  but 
not  of  real  consumption.    Loolung  at 


the  great  stocks  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  and  at  the  enlar- 
^d  consumption  of  silk  in  trades  dis- 
tinct from  the  silk  one,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  in  the  last  three  years  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
British  silks.  There  was  such  a  de- 
crease, when,  if  consumption  had  in- 
creased as  it  did  under  prohibition, 
there  would  haye  been  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  lbs.  or  4,000,000  lbs.  If 
the  pohibition  had  been  preseryed, 
and  nad  operated  as  it  did  before  its 
remoyal,  this  enormous  quantity  of 
silk  woiUd  haye  been  consumed  in  this 
country  in  the  last  three  years,  more 
than  was  consumed. 

While  the  consumption  of  British 
silks  has  thus  declined,  or  at  the  best 
has  remained  stationary,  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  kinds  of  tnem  which  em- 
ployed the  most  labour,  has  been  de« 
stroyed.  Foreign  fancy  silks  haye  an- 
nihilated British  ones,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  same  quantity  of  silk  em* 
ploys  in  its  manufacture  far  less  labour 
than  it  cmpbyed  before  the  change  of 
system.  This  is  sufficient  to  refute 
tne  charge  of  oyertrading,  and  to  proye 
that  the  distress^  has  been  caused  by 
the  change. 

Mr  Fitzgerald's  next  proof  of  over- 
trading, was  the  additional  number  of 
spindles  employed  by  the  throwsters 
since  1823.  His  assertions  on  this 
point  were  at  yarianoe  with  those  of 
Mr  Fyler,  and  they  haye  been  contra- 
dictea  in  the  public  prints  by  indiyi- 
duals  acting  on  behalf  of  the  throw- 
sters. They  deserve  no  farther  notice. 

Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  C.  Grant,  and 
the  other  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  all 
in  like  manner  pleaded  overtrading, 
and  insisted  that  the  new  system  had 
greatly  benefited  the  Silk  Trade. 
They  ascribed  the  distress  partly  to 
smuggling;  Mr  Fitzgerald  did  the 
same,  and  it  bad  previously  been  done 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  that 
when  the  prohibition  was  abolished, 
Mr  Huskisson  and  his  supporters  de- 
clared it  would  destroy  smu^ling; 
and  about  a  year  ago,  they  triumph- 
antly asserted  it  had  destroyed  it. 
These  yery  people  now  confess  that 
their  nostrum  has  failed,  and  that  the 
Silk  Trade  is  injured  as  much  as  ever 
by  smuggling.  .  As  they  must  admit 
that  smuggUogwas  as  practicable  under 
the  old  system  as  it  now  is,  how  did 
it  operate  before  the  change  ?  Did  it 
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ktep  tbe  trade  in  oontiiraal  mi&riDg  ¥ 
Did  it  eonsUintlT  bind  priees  to  a 
pdnt  which  would  not  allow  |nroAt  to 
the  muter,  or  neeMsaries  to  the  work* 
nMm?  No.  The  trade  made  raindadU 
▼ancea,  and  waa  upon  die  whole  higb* 
I7  prospcroaa ;  in  general,  the  maatefs 
gained  large  profita,  tbe  workmen  had 
S%h  wagea,  and  ita  efibcta  were  not 
felt.  The  trade  haa  now  been  for  fbnr 
years  in  conatant  diatresa ;  for  aboat 
half  the  term,  ita  distreaa  haa  been 
exceaaire,  and  it  haa  no  prospect  of 
improvement.  This  U  anfBcient  to 
diapoae  of  the  plea  of  amnggling. 

To  prove  that  the  new  ajatem  haa 
bad  no  share  in  produdi^tbe  diatreaay 
Mr  Fitzgerald  and  hia  aopporters  give 
us  nothing  but  emptT  negativea  to 
grapple  with.  We  will  now  adranoe 
aomething  of  a  different  kind  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

In  the  first  place,  Fteodk  silka  are  . 
aoperior  to  Bntish  onea,  not  only  in 
the  eye  of  faahion,  but  in  the  actual 
quality,  and  in  conaeqnence  they  com* 
mand  a  higher  price.  The  Britiah 
onca  mnat  be  sola  cheaper,  or  remain 
unsold.  Tbe  new  ayatem  limita  the 
price  of  ailka ;  if  the  Britiah  menu* 
facturera  ask  more  than  a  certain  aum, 
tbe  mercera  send  their  ordera  abroad ; 
they  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  price  fixed  by  law,  however 
inadequate  it  may  be,  or  lose  their 
market.  Thia  price  fixed  by  law  oora« 
pela  them,  from  the  comparative  in* 
miority  of  their  goods,  to  aell  at  a 
lower  rate  than  their  foreign  rivala, 
and  at  such  a  rate  aa  will  not  allow 
profita  to  tbemaelvea,  or  adequate 
wagea  to  their  workmen. 

In  a  caae  like  this,  it  ia  the  height 
of  abaurdity  to  apeak  of  overtrading. 
Let  the  manufacturera,  when  they 
have  a  abort  aupply  of  gooda,  and  are 


f^lly  employed,  raise  their  pricea  to 
the  point  neceseary  for  yielding  ade* 
quate  profits  and  wagea:  and  what 
vHU  be  the  consequence  ?  Foreign  silks 
will  at  once  glut  the  market,  and  over* 
whehn  them  with  diatresa.  One*haIf 
nay  be  permanently  taken  firom  their 
consumption  of  silk,  and  atill  they  will 
be  in  the  same  circumstances.  Losing 
prices  form  their  only  raeana  for  pre- 
venting their  trade  from  being  wholly 
taken  from  them  ;  and  they  canncrl 
reach  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  full  empkvment  at  sueh  prices. 
A  decisive  proof  of  this  may  be  ibund 
te  lh«  h^  that  fm  thekat  year^  ai« 


though  thcfr  prieea  were  so  ndnooaiy 
low,  there  vraa  a  large  l^gal  import  of 
foreign  ailka.  Need  we  nk  what  dua 
import  would  have  been,  if  thab  prieea 
had  been  remunerating  ones  ? 

That  which  is  called  the  overtm- 
ding  of  the  last  two  jreara,  exduded, 
by  the  low  pricea  winch  it  eanaed,  a 
vut  quantity  of  forrign  silks,  which 
would  otherwiae  have  been  admitted* 
If  leaa  ailk  had  been  conanmcd,  more 
fweign  ailka  would  have  been  import- 
ed ;  the  workmen  vrould  have  had  leaa 
employment  and  far  mere  distresa. 

In  tne  second  place,  ^e  nanuftc- 
turers  prepare  a  plentiful  snpplr  of 
gooda  for  tne  market,  and  still  there 
ia  a  constant  import  of  fbreign  ones: 
the  latter,  of  courae,  conatitute  an  ex- 
cesa.  More  ailka  are  thua  brought 
into  the  market  than  can  be  aold ;  the 
CKceoB  at  the  first  is  but  little  felt,  hat 
it  soon  accumulates  until  it  createa 
ruinoua  glut.  When  the  manofae- 
tnren  are  fiiUy  employed,  and  obtain 
a  small  advance  on  ruinous  prices,  aodi 
a  Btimulus  is  given  to  the  import  of  fo« 
reign  ailks  aa  speedily  produces  a  de- 
structive glut  in  the  market.  Although 
there  waa  such  a  superabundance  of 
British  silks  in  the  last  year,  nearly  ae- 
ven  hundred  thousand  pounda  worth 
of  foreign  ones  were  imported  in  tbe 
legal  manner.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
thia  import  bad  no  ahare  in  producii^ 
the  glut  and  diatreaa  ?  When,  there- 
fore, tbe  manuiactttrere  gain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  highest  pwnt  of  proapcrity 
attainable  to  them ;  via.  fbll  employ- 
ment at  inadequate  prieea,  thia  pr^- 
ducea  an  import  whicn  aoon  repluDgcs 
them  into  ruin. 

Suppoae  that,  vnth  a  duty  of  Aa.  per 

auarter,  foreign  nationa  ccmld  aupply 
Ilia  country  with  all  the  wheat  it  con- 
sumes at  40s.,  how  would  this  operate  ? 
The  import  of  foreign  wheat  would 
soon  produce  excess,  and  bring  down 
the  price  to  less  than  40a. ;  the  Bri« 
tish  farmers  could  only  sell  their  own 
wheat,  and  exehide  the  foreign  by 
aelhng  at  auch  a  price ;  if  they  would 
not  accent  it,  their  wheat  would  be 
unsaleable ;  and  by  accepting  it,  they 
would  cause  the  import  of  foreign  to 
be  insignificant  in  quantity.  If  the 
ftnnen  should  nise  the  07  of  distress^ 
would  any  man  have  the  hardihood  to 
aay  to  them— ''Your  distresa  ia  not 
cauaed  by  the  foreign  com,  becauae 
acarcely  any  ia  imported  ;  it  evidentlT 
nova  irom  your  orei^ptoduttJon r^ 
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K« ;  vptii  Ak  tbe  Ter^  Mr  Ifiukiflson 
wvald  not  ▼entore.  All  men  would 
Me  that  tli6  kyw  price  ipniiig  finon  the 
cbem  nte  at  iMA  Ibre^s  wheat 
could  be  iaiiporled^  and  not  from  die 
icfiia!  import. 

'  It  ii  evidcBt^  Ihal  if  the  faiuien 
AmM  strike  one-half^  or  two^  Airds. 
|iciiiMHBcnti3%  ften  thetr  proouctioiiy 
It  woald  not  cnaUe  them  taobtain  the 
leait  advance  of  pi  ice* 

It  iahkcwnecTideD^  that  if  tbej 
cMiM  for  a  moment  get  up  the  price 
to  458k — and  this  would  be  far  fnmt  a 
yemnverating  one  it  wonid  came 
foeh  an  import  as  woold  soon  bring  it 
down  again.  And  it  ie  fttrther  tyU 
den^  that  the  market  would  be  ahnost 
idwaya  glutted. 

This  etse  confaino  an  exact  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  state  in  which  the  Silk 
Tirade  »  placed  h^  the  new  syttem. 
Every  man  must  admft,  that  in  it, 
putting  dFcrtrading  and  o v  er pi  uuuc* 
tlon  WD0H7  oat  of  Rgfat,  it  would  be 
ntterly  impossible  for  the  ftrmers  to 
he  other  than  constantly  distressed : 
and  if  he  admit  this,  he  must  admit 
Bkewisey  that,  putting  overtradrhgand 
oferprodactioR  wholly  out  of  sights  it 
i»  impossible  for  the  S9k  Ttade  to  be 
other  than  distressed  under  the  new 
system. 

In  the  tbM  place,  some  kinda  of 
Anel^n  silks  are  so  much  superior  in 
quidfty  to  BritiA  onea,  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  sold  at  any  price  r  other 
kinds  iope  not  only  better,  Irat  ateaper, 
than  Britn^  onea,  and  in  consequence 
the  hKter  can  be  sold  no  longer.  These 
kinds  empby,  in  proportion,  infinitely 
the  most  labour.  The  workmen,  who 
hefbre  the  diange  were  em]^oyed  in 
fabricating  them,  have  thna  oad  their 
employment  wholly  taken  away,  and 
hare  lieen  thrown  on  tite  other  branch^ 
ea  of  ^bc  trade.  This  has  caused  a 
great  glut  of  labour,  and  an  abun- 
dteice  of  soflcrmg* 

If  ore  we  need  not  say  to  prove  bow 
ftr  the  new  system  has  oj^rated  to 
produce  the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade. 
Let  us  now  exambae  the  benefits  whidi 
ita  friends  allege  it  has  yielded.  Their 
main  argument  is,  that  the  consumers 
draw  great  advantages  fVom  it.  Mr 
Huskisson  represents,  that  through 
llie  cheapness  of  silks  produced  by  the 
new  system,  **  luxuncs  and  comforts 
ore  opened  to  a  large  class  who  could 
not  before  obtain  them."*  MrFitzge* 
raUr  aska,  **  la  such  the  fashioni  or  nie 
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patriotism,  of  this  country,  that  its 
public  and  its  consumers  would  be 
content  to  pay  for  our  domestic  manu- 
ftcture  the  augmented  prices  whic^ 
monopoly  wouM  claim  ?"  The  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade  triumphantly  pro- 
dahn  in  a  body,  that  the  cheapness 
we  have  namea  is  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  consumers. 

Every  man  roust  admit  that  thfs 
can  only  be  true,  if  the  cheapness  do 
not  hi  any  way  reduce  the  means  of 
ihe  consumers  for  buying  silks.  If  a 
family  can  buy  the  silks  it  uses  an« 
nnally  for  five  pounds  less  than  it  for- 
merly paid,  and  has  not  had  its  income 
reduced,  itunquestionablj  is  a  gainer 
from  the  reduction.  But  if  ten  pounds 
he  in  any  way  taken  from  its  annual 
Income,  by  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  silks,  it  is  unquestionably  a  loser. 

Has,  then,  this  reduction  diminished 
the  means  of  the  community  for  con- 
suming silks  ? 

From  that  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  the  silk  manufacturers 
compose,  ft  has  taken  away  these 
means  almost  wholly. 

The  advocates  of  cheap  silks  admit 
diat  the  different  portions  of  the  com- 
munity are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  that  the  sufferings  of  one  must 
injure  the  others;  they  continually 
proclaim  that  the  agriculturists  can- 
not prosper,  if  the  manufacturers  do 
not.   They  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, confess  that  the  distress  of  the 
Silk  Trade  must  injure  the  rest  of  the 
community.    The  penury  of  half  a 
million  of  people  wili  inevitably  lower 
to  a  certain  extent  general  prices,  and 
of  course  the  income  of  the  population 
at  large.    If  this  number  of  people 
earn  when  in  prosperity  ten  millions 
per  annum,  ana  have  this  sum  reduced 
to  six  millions  by  bad  wages  and  loss 
of  employment,  ^is  will  cause  a  dif- 
ference of  four  millions  in  their  ex- 
penditure with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Such  a  difference  cannot  fiul  of 
afiecting  general  income.  Suppose  this 
ease :  A  farmer  formerly  paid  twelve 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  silks  requi- 
zed  by  his  family,  he  can  now  buy  the 
same  quantity  for  eight  pounds;  coa- 
seqnently  he  gains  apparently  four 
pounds  from  tne  distress  of  the  Silk 
Trade.  Thia  distress,  however,  causes 
com  to  be  a  shilling  per  quarter  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  cheap- 
ens other  agrieultural  produce  in  an 
equal  degree ;  in  consequence  he  seUs 
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l£s  cora^  &c,  for  twelve  pounds  less 
jHian  he  could  obtain  if  the  trade  were 
flourishing.  He  thus  loses  three  times 
more  from  the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade 
on  the  one  hand^  than  he  gains  from 
it  on  the  other. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  workman 
now  buys  the  silks  consumed  by  hisfa« 
mily  during  the  year  for  three  pounds, 
for  which  he  formerly  paid  four  pounds 
ten  shillings ;  he  therefore  gains  thir- 
ty shillings  from  the  distress  of  the 
Silk  Trade.  Thisdistress^  however,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  &c.  &c.,  causes  gene- 
ral flatness  of  trade,  takes  one  shilling 
per  week  from  his  wages,  and  compels 
nim  to  be  idle  for  a  month.  He  like- 
wise thus  loses  three  times  more  from 
the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade  on  the 
one  hand,  than  he  gains  from  it  on 
the  other. 

Then  the  loss  of  revenue,  the  loss 
caused  by  pauperism,  the  increase  of 
vice  and  crime,  &c  &c.,  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

We  shall  be  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  our  purpose,  if  we  assume 
that  on  the  average  each  member  of 
the  British  population  formerly  ex- 
pended a  pound  per  annum  in  the 
consumption  of  silks,  and  that  this 
expenditure  is  now  reduced  to  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence.  £ach 
individual  thus  gains  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  per  annum,  or  about  three 
halfpence  weekly  from  the  distress  of 
the  Silk  Trade.  Now,  if  this  distress 
have  any  effect  whatever  on  general 
prices,  it  must  take  more  than  this 
sum  from  individual  income;  and  that 
it  has  some  such  effect,  is  a  matter 
wholly  above  dispute. 

The  great  mass  of  the  working 
classes  derive  scarcely  any  benefit  from 
the  cheapness  of  silks,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them  ;  and  they 
suffer  the  most  severely  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  distress  on  general  trade 
and  prices.  The  poor  man  through- 
out the  country  has  his  insufficiency  of 
necessaries  reduced,  that  articles  may 
be  cheapened  which  he  does  not  con- 
sume. 

The  system  for  cheapening  silks  is 
likewise  employed  for  cheapening  all 
other  articles.  Corn,  cattle,  gloves^ 
ships,  lace,  &c.  &c.  are  all  made  as 
cheap  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  That  consumers  may  buy 
cheaply,  producers  are  ground  to  pow- 
der.   There  might  be  some  sense  in 


this,  if  the  people  of  thig  country  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  consumers ;  hat, 
unhappily  for  them,  they  produce  as 
well  as  consume,  vod  they  cannot  con- 
sume if  they  do  not  produce.  To 
serve  them  as  consumers,  they  limve 
that  taken  from  them  as  produoen 
without  which  they  cannot  consomew 
To  serve  him  as  a  consumer,  the  silk 
-weaver  has  com,  ships,  gloTeo,  &c. 
made  cheaper,— what  is  his  ml  gain  ? 
His  means  as  a  producer  are  so  much 
reduced  by  the  cheapening  of  ailks, 
that  he  cannot  consume  half  the  c 
&C.  which  he  could  do  when  they  ^ 
dear.  To  serve  him  as  a  consu 
the  farmer  has  cheap  silks,  ships,  && 
granted  him, — how  far  is  he  really  be- 
nefited? The  cheapness  of  agncoU 
tural  produce  keeps  him  so  poor  as  a 
producer,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  cheap  silks,  &c.  The  cotton  or 
woollen  manufacturer  has  com,  silks, 
ships,  &C.  made  cheap  to  him, — ^what 
is  his  actual  profit  ?  The  cheap  com, 
&e.  operates  so  perniciously  on  the 
consumption  and  price  of  cottona  or 
woollens,  that  his  profits,  or  wages  aa 
a  producer,  are  taken  away ;  in  con- 
sequence, he  is  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  the  cheap  artidea 
than  he  could  command  wnen  they 
were  dear.  So  it  is  with  the  comma* 
nity  at  large.  Every  man,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  producer,  has  his  means  of 
consumption  taken  away,  that  his  abi- 
lity to  consume  may  he  enlarged ;  and 
it  follows,  that  the  cheap  commodities 
are  in  reality  far  dearer  to  the  con- 
sumers, than  they  were  when  at  al- 
most double  their  present  prices. 

Who  compose  the  large  class  which, 
according  to  Mr  Huskisson,  has  sncfa 
"  luxuries  and  comforts"  opened  to  it 
through  the  cheap  silks,  as  it  could 
hot  before  obtain  r  Female  servants, 
dress-makers'  apprentices,  shop-wo- 
men, &c.  Do  they  really  enjoy  a 
greater  command  over  luxuries  and 
comforts  than  they  did  when  silka 
were  dear?  No ;  the  general suflering 
reaches  their  means  of  consumption. 
They  now  wear  bad  silks,  instead  of 
^ood  stuffs,  prints,  &c. ;  in  this  there 
IS  no  gain  ot  comfort ;  and  as  to  lux- 
ury, prints  of  the  first  class,  and  some 
other  articles,  have  been  for  some  time, 
in  the  eye  of  fashion,  less  vulgar,  and 
of  course  greater  luxuries,  than  silks. 
To  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  silka 
are  at  present  more  unattainable  in 
regard  to  price  than  they  ever  ^ 
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We  have  ssid  sufficient  to  prove;  that 
the  cheapness  of  silks  does  not  bene- 
fit, but  greatly  injures,  the  consumers. 
The  fact  is  before  the  eyes  of  all,  that 
in  respect  of  ability  to  buy  them, 
silks  are  now  much  dearer  to  the  com« 
munity  at  large,  than  they  were  un« 
der  the  system  of  prohibition. 

But  if  we  concede  that  the  con« 
sumers  are  benefited,  we  must   en« 
quire  how  far  the  benefit  is  sanctioned 
by  right  and  justice.  These  award  to 
the  silk  manufacturer  the  same  pro- 
tection of  property  and  bread,  which 
they  award  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity.   A  law  for  robbing  Mr  Huskis- 
son  of  his  estate,  would  not  be  more 
unjust  than  one  for  destroying  the 
capital  of  the  silk  throwster.    There 
would  be  much  more  atrocious  guilt 
in  an  act  of  Parliament  for  depriving 
the  silk  weaver  of  food,  than  in  one 
for  stripping  Mr  Huskisson  of  his  pen- 
sion, or  Mr  Vesev  Fitzgerald  of  his 
official  salary.    Tne  same  protection 
of  property,  profits,  and  employment, 
which  is  given  to  the  landed  interest, 
the  cotton,  linen,  and  other   trades, 
is  the  sacred  right  of  the  Silk  Trade. 
How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  The  land- 
owner has  his  property  and  rent  secu- 
red to  him  by  law ;  the  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  manufacturers  have  their 
capital  and  profits,  as  far  as  practicable, 
secured  to  them  by  law ;  but  by  law, 
the  silk  manufacturer  is  stripped  of 
both  profits  and  capital.  If  consumers 
are  benefited  by  the  cheap  silks,  the 
benefit  is  extracted  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  starvation  of  those bv  whom 
the  silks  are  fabricated — ^from  the  most 
atrocious  legal  robbery  that  was  ever 
perpetrated. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  new  system  has  been  the  parent 
of  huge  improvements  in  the  Silk 
Trade.  Mr  Fitzgerald  says — "  Under 
the  paralyzing  efiects  of  undue  pro- 
tection, the  goods  of  this  country  were 
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distinguishable  at  first  sight,  by  tbdr 
inferiority,  from  those  of  France ;  but 
imitation  and  improvement,  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  have  been  at 
work,  and  it  has  been  more  than  once 
difficult  to  maintain  a  seizure  after  it 
has  been  made." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Re« 
port  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  in 
J8S1,  throws  great  light  on  the  "  pa* 
ralyzing  efi^ecU  of  undue  protection  i" 
— "  With  respect  to  the  quality  of 
our  silk  manufacture,  it  is  suted,  not 
only  by  persons  interested  in  the  trade, 
but  by  some  American  gentlemen  ex- 
amined by  the  Committee,  that,  setting 
the  question  of  price  aside,  it  is  in 
many  respects/tt%  equal  to  that  of  the 
French ;  equal  in  the  article  of  piece 
goods,  inferior  in  ribbons,  very  greatly 
superior  in  gloves  and  hosiery,  as  wellaa 
in  poplin  and  other  mixtures  of  wool 
and  silk ;  but  that  in  price  we  are  from 
SO  to  S5  per  cent  dearer."* 

This  was  the  asefive  years  before 
the  prohibition  was  removed.  We 
may  add,  that  when  the  removal  took 
place,  Mr  Huskisson  and  his  advo- 
cates stated  British  silks  to  be  equal, 
nay,  some  of  them  asserted  they  were 
superior,  to  foreign  ones. 

What  is  the  case  at  present?  The 
superiority  of  various  kinds  of  foreign 
silks  has  about  destroyed  the  manu- 
facture of  such  kinds  in  thb  country. 
Foreign  broad  silks,  from  their  supe- 
riority of  colour  and  texture,  com- 
mand higher  prices  than  British  ones^ 
and  the  latter  will  scarcely  be  looked 
at  by  the  upper  classes.  Foreign  rib- 
bons maintain  their  superiority,  and 
foreign  poplins  are  now  imported.  The 
preference  for  foreign  silks,  on  account 
of  qualitv,  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  when  they  were  first  admitted. 
With  regard  to  price,  they  pay  a  duty 
of  from  32  to  more  than  40  per  cent, 
and  still  exterminate  various  kinds  or 
British  ones. 


*  We  extract  the  following  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Lords*  Committee. 

Mr  Hale,  a  silk  manufacturer.—"  I  do  not  consider  them  (the  French)  superior  in 
any  one  branch ;  I  think,  for  the  same  quantity  of  silk,  we  could  put  our  work  to- 
gether, and  finish  it  in  a  complete  state  of  manufacture,  to  a  greater  advantsge ;  it 
wouki  have  a  better  appearance,  and  sell  better.  I  saw  no  colours  there  (in  France) 
that  I  conceive  were  dyed  better.*' 

Mr  Davison,  a  wholesale  silk  dealer.— <'  I  think  we  can  make  almost  every  de- 
scription  (of  silk  goods)  quite  as  well  as  they  (the  French)  can.  The  ribbon  trade 
is  very  much  improved.**  On  being  asked  if  our  silk  manufacture  had  "  improved 
greatly  in  late  years,**  his  reply  was,  "  Very  much  so  indeed.*' 

Two  American  gentlemen,  who  were  examined,  both  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  best  English  silks  were  io  quality  fully  equal  to  the  best  French  ones< 
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0tit  then  ^*e  tre  toM,  there  hta  been 
so  much  improrement  in  maehiner^ 
Mr  C.  Gnwit  says,— *•  Bekire  the  Te«r 
1894,  the  SQk  Tndti  partook  KtUe  or 
HolhiDg  of  the  spirit  whteh  inured 
other  maiivfaetnres.  Tk&  imprmse^ 
ments  in  machinery  had  n&i  tkm  (sms 
ttieptedin  thai  mamijkeettre.  There 
were  some  natiHfttctones  in  whieh  ho 
^Bderstood  that,  hi  oonaemmieeof  the 
iaproTements  fn  maeliiBery,  tho 
spindle  was  now  brought  to  such  a 
state  oi  perfectioR  that  it  made  no 
kn  than  7000  rerohitions  in  a  mi* 
nntc.** 

Let  us  torn  agam  to  the  Lorda*^ 
Report  of  18SI. — "  A  portion  of  which 
dimr«nee  (of  price)  is  perhaps  to  he 
accounted  for  hj  a  piece  of  machinery 
whi<^  has  been  for  some  years  in  use 
at  Lyons,  and  which  is  oescribed  to 
be  an  inestimable  adtantage  in  wea* 
▼ing  the  finer  and  varied  patterns  of 
silk.  This  machinery  is  now  known, 
and  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  country,  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
shown  very  considerable  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  making  himself  master  of 
tt."  Mr  Thorpe,  a  ribbon  manufao* 
turer,  stated  in  eridence  before  the 
Committee — "  I  have  understood  it 
(the  machinery  in  France)  to  be  very 
good,  and  the  best  looms  we  have  in 
the  ribbon  trade  are  what  are  called 
French  looms,  and  which  have  been 
lately  introduced." 

With  regard  to  the  machinery 
which  drives  the  spindle  at  so  ftirioua 
a  rate,  statements  have  been  publish^ 
ed  in  the  newspapers  by  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade,  which  assert 
tiiat,  from  its  expensive  and  wastefhl 
character,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  possesses  any  advantage 
over  the  old  machinery;  and  they 
assert  further,  that  it  was  in  use  un« 
der  the  dd  system. 

The  silk  manufaeture  of  this  eomN 
try  is  at  this  moment,  in  regard  to 
both  quality  and  cheapness,  more  in« 
ferior  to  tliat  of  France,  than  it  was 
eight  years  ago^  How,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for,  if  improvements  have  been  tra- 
veiling  so  swiftly  ?  This  smgle  fact 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  both  that  these 
boasts  are  fallacious,  and  that  improve-i 
ment  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
under  the  old  system,  than  it  has 
done  under  the  new  one. 

Then  the  increase  in  the  Imports  of 
raw  silk  are  pointed  to  as  evidence  of 


the  virtues  of  the  chngek  I»ieAit». 
tioR,  we  need  oidy  refer  to  wfast  we 
have  already  said  of  these  inperti. 
Alkming  for  the  eff^els  ef  the  reduo- 
tion  ef  duty,  ahoat  Me,000  lbs.  mom 
of  silk  were  elccrsd  in  the  Isst  thiee 
^ssrs  ef  free  trade  thai  weve  ciciui 
in  the  preoeding  three  years  ef  piuhl* 
bitien  ;  and  have  they  bees  coasuBsed? 
Ne,replyMrFitigeiuMandhsfHeflrii^ 
they  halve  onlr  psodveed  m  runow 
excess  ef  sOks  I  It  eanoet  he  doabe- 
ed,  from  themudi  laiger  atocks  hM 
by  the  mcvehante  and  manofcctiuets 
in  the  early  part  of  1839,  duor  hi  the 
same  pert  ti  189^  that  tiw  hicreaae 
of  deanmeesin  the  last  three  years  » 
merely  en  inereaae  of  stock.  Ov 
eoBvictioR  i^  that  the  eoBsumptioii  ef 
Britbh  silks  was  less  in  these  years 
^an  in  ibe  three  preeedmg  ooes. 
Then  a  krge  £dting  off  in  the  present 
yesr  is  matter  ef  certamty.  And  ifid 
not  the  eoBsumptioD  of  silk 
under  the  old  system  ?  The  y 
es  examined  by  the  Lords*  Coma 
tee,  in  1891,  represented,  that  at  that 
time>  notwithstancKng  ^  heavy  duty 
on  the  raw  urtiele,  m  sifk  nennlhe» 
ture  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  di* 
rcetions:  and  the  truth  of  this  u 
proved  by  the  custom-house  letnnis. 
If  the  prehibitkm  had  been  preserved, 
and  the  manufketurehad  oantinuNri  le 
increase,  as  it  did  before  its  removal, 
the  eoBBumplion  of  tSk  in  the  tssi 
ihne  years  would  have  been  neater 
by  some  miHisns  of  pounds  mui  it 


So  mndi  for  the  pretended  beBe6ie 
ef  the  new  system ;  th^,  at  any  rale, 
fbrm  no  reason  against  a  return  to  Ae 
old  one.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
other  reasons  urged  i^gasMt  audi  re- 
turn. 

Mr  FUzgerdd  repieseirta  that  pro- 
hibition would,  by  raising  prices,  d^ 
stroy  eonsumption,  cause  other  artK 
des  te  be  substituted  fbr  dlhs,  pte- 
mote  smuggling,  and  create  pcrma- 
nent  causes  of  ruin  to  the  trade.  He 
nys  it  would  be  <'  rmnsua,"— vienld 
be  '<  fatal  to  the  manuftcture  itsdf.'* 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  under  pre. 
hibition,  the  competition  m  the  trade 
would  keep  prices  from  rising  above  re- 
munerating ones.  A  comparativdy 
small  advance  of  price  would  aflhri 
both  masters  and  workmen  all  ^y 
require,  and  more  they  could  not  oih* 
tain.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  h%h  prices  of  the  old  system  azoaei 
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in  a  eonfifilenble  degree^  ftom  the 
hetLYf  duties  which  have  heen  reino« 
Ted.  Granting^  for  the  sake  of  argu« 
ment,  that  the  advance  of  price  wonid 
canae  oottone,  9te,  to  he  snhetitnted  Ibr 
nlks,  more  of  them  would  he  conea* 
ned,  and  of  coarse  they  would  require 
more  lahour.  It  was  said  some  time 
iinoe,  that  the  cotton  wesTers  had  he« 
taken  themadTes  to  the  weaying  of 
silks;  and  in  thia  ease,  the  silk  wea- 
vers might  hetake  themselTes  to  the 
lahrieation  of  the  cottons^  stufflb^  and 
mixed  goods,  caDed  for  in  Heu  of 
silks. 

The  hetter  classes  now  wear  foreign 
silks  principally,  for  which  they,  in 
most  cases,  pay  a  higher  j>rice  than 
can  he  obtained  for  British  ones.  Re* 
store  the  prohibition,  and  these  classes 
will  buy  British  instead  of  foreign 
silks.  In  this  case,  a  very  large  addi« 
tional  quantity  of  British  silks  will  be 
consumed,  and  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  no  advance  of  price  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Farther,  the  manufac* 
ture  of  fancy  silks  is  nearly  destroyed 
in  this  country  by  foreisn  ones ;  re« 
store  the  prohibition,  and  this  roann« 
lacture  will  be  restored.  In  this  case, 
a  vast  additional  quantity  of  British 
silks,  in  respect  of  labour,  will  be  con« 
snmed ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  con« 
Burners  will  not  he  called  on  for  any 
material  advance  of  price. 

The  workmen  are  now  compelled, 
when  they  can  procure  employment, 
to  toil  sixteen  hours  per  day,  to  the 
destruction  of  both  comfort  and  con- 
stitution. Let  them  have  adequate 
wages,  and  they  will  only  labour  the 
proper  number  of  hours.  It  will  then 
require  almost  one-fourth  more  hands 
to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  matter 
stands  thus:  .If  prohibition,  on  the 
one  hand,  should  diminish,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  consumption  of  com- 
mon silks,  and  thereby  diminish  em- 
ployment; it  would,  on  the  other, 
mightily  enlarge  employment  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  cottons, 
&c.,  transferring  the  manufacturing 
of  fancy  silks,  and  the  best  plain  ones, 
from  foreign  to  British  workmen,  and 
enabling  the  workmen  to  shorten  their 
hours  of  labour.  What  is  the  balance  ? 
It  evidently  is,  that  prohibition  would 
create  infinitely  more  employment  than 
it  would  take  away. 

As  to  smuggling,  it  could  not  pre* 
tbO  more  dian  it  hae  done  tinder  the 


new  system*  From  the  difficnlties 
which  surround  it,  our  conviction  is» 
that  it  never  ean  prevail  to  any  great 
extent  Prohibition  would  impose  on 
it  many  checks  which  do  not  now  ex« 
ist.  It  would  not  have  more  facilities 
than  it  had  in  the  last  six  years  of  the 
old  system,  and  it  then  did  not  pre* 
rent  the  Silk  Trade  fhnn  flourish* 
ing. 

under  prohibition,  the  siik  manu« 
fiicture,  in  spite  of  heavy  duties  on  the 
raw  article,  smuggling,  and  other  dis- 
advantages, improved^  inoreaced,  and 
flomnshed,  regmarly  and  gjeatly  ;  and 
It  then  had  tar  greater  disadvantages 
to  contend  with,  than  it  would  have 
in  future,  should  prohibition  he  re« 
stored.  With  this  notorious  fact  look« 
ing  him  in  the  face,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
asserts  that  prohibition  would  be  fa- 
tal to  the  manufacture !  If  public  men* 
vrin  thus  voluntarily  brand  and  de« 
stroy  themselves,  the  fault  is  not 
ours. 

In  making  such  a  display  of  himself^ 
he  has  associates.  Mr  Baring,  vrho, 
according  to  his  wonted  custom,  spoke 
on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  otherj 
states,  that  the  Silk  Trade  is  '*  a  con- 
demned one,"  but  still  he  will  not  re- 
turn to  prohibition.  He  believes  that 
a  trade  of  this  magnitude  and  value 
will  perish,  and  he  will  rather  see  it 
perish,  than  endeavour  to  save  it  by 
prohibition.  Does  he  prove  by  fact 
and  argument,  that  prohibition  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  the 
trade,  or  would  produce  any  evil  what- 
ever ?  He  does  not  attempt  it.  Let 
not  Mr  Baring  imagine  that  oonduct 
like  this  will  escape  what  it  deserves. 
The  men  who  oppose  prohibition, 
from  the  delusion  that  the  trade  will 
flourish  under  the  new  system,  are 
infinitely  more  excusable  than  those 
who  oppose  it,  and  stiQ  believe  that, 
under  this  system,  the  trade  will  be 
ruined. 

And  Mr  C.  Grant  promulgates  this 
delectable  information : — "  With  thia 
broad  assertion,  we  would  conclude, 
that  the  restrictive  system  could  not  be 
maintainedin  this  country.  The  proof 
of  that  assertion  was  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  history  of  trade.  He  would 
not  stop  to  enquire  what  might  be  done 
by  an  unimportant  or  infant  communi- 
ty, but  by  a  greatand  powerful  nation, 
dependentfor  its  commercial  prosperity 
upon  foreup  intercourse.  The  main- 
tenance  of  a  restrictive  system  in  aa 
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advanced  atage  of  society,  waa  utterly 
and  totally  impracticable.  (Hear^ 
hear.)"  These  cheers,  we  opine^ 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  Learn- 
ed  Boys  who  grace  the  House  of  Com« 
monsj  under  the  character  of  being  the 
only  seera  and  statesmen  in  the  em- 
pire. 

In  what  chapter  of  the  history  of 
trade  b  the  marvellous  intelligence  to 
))e  found,  that,  in  this  country,  a  re- 
strictive system  cannot  be  maintained  ? 
When  England  abandoned  such  a  sys« 
tern,  she  enjoyed  the  fullness  of  peace 
and  prosperity ;  she  acted  solely  from 
choice ;  and,  up  to  that  moment,  she 
added  restriction  to  restriction,  until 
her  system  was  rendered  essentially  a 
pohibitory  one.  The  occasional  re- 
laxations She  made,  only  formed  petty 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
.  If  any  credit  be  deserved  by  the 
history  of  the  world,  infant  and  un- 
important communities  have  alone 
acted  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
in  proportion  as  nations  have  advanced 
in  power  and  civilisation,  they  have 
adopted  the  restrictive  system. 

England  was  greater,  more  power- 
ful, and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society,  when,  a  few  ^ears  ago,  she 
abandoned  her  restrictive  system, 
than  she  now  is ;  and  still  she  found 
the  maintenance  of  it  neither  imprac« 
ticable  nor  difficult :  she  abandoned  it 
voluntarily.  It  will  be  conceded,  that 
France  is  great,  powerful,  and  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  society;  and  yet, 
she  has  been  so  far  from  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  maintain  even  her  pro- 
hibitory system,  that  she  has  hitherto 
continually  enlarged  it.  Instead  of 
suffering  from  it,  her  trade,  in  late 
years,  has  been  much  more  prosper- 
ous than  that  of  this  country.  Ame- 
rica holds  no  mean  rank  in  power  and 
civilization,  yet  she  has  constantly  en- 
larged her  restrictive  system,  until  it 
is  now  nearly  a  prohibitory  one;  and 
she  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
maintaining  it.  The  greatest  and  most 
privileged  of  foreign  nations  maintain, 
and  flourish  under,  their  restrictive 
systems ;  while  the  maintenance  of  its 
system  of  Free  Trade  is  costing  the 
British  empire  its  existence. 

These  are  Mr  C.  Grant's  facts  ;  he 
associates  with  them  another  fact,  viz* 
that  the  new  system  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Silk  Trade  in  18S4.  He  as- 
serts this,  while  he  admits  that  the  pro- 
hibition waa  not  removed  until  1820! 


.  Are  fallacious  arguments  found  so 
useless  in  supporting  the  new  politi- 
cal economy,  that  the  desperate  expe- 
dient is  thus  resorted  to,  of  asserting 
common  historical  facta  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  they  really  areP 
Let  Mr  Grant  be  aasured  that  this 
will  not  do :  the  public  mind  has  so 
far  retrograded,  that  it  can  be  deluded 
by  the  most  flimsy  sophistries;  haU 
however,  it  cannot  yet  oe  deluded  by 
outrageous  fictions  like  these. 

With  regard  to  the  question  before 
us,  was  this  country  compelled  to 
abolish  the  prohibition  enjoyed  by  the 
Silk  Trade?  No;  the  abolition  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  choice.  Would  it 
now  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  re- 
storing and  maintaining  this  prohibi- 
tion ?  Not  even  Mr  Huskisaon^  or  Mr 
Grant,  can  give  any  other  answer  than 
—No! 

,  But,  says  Mr  Fitzgerald,  "  under 
prohibition,  the  trade  was  a  scene  of 
offensive  and  arbitrary  laws,  restrictive 
of  the  fair  exercise  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  people,  and  regardless  of  their 
wanta.  They  were  laws  which  no  one 
felt  to  impose  any  moral  obligation ; 
and  thus  an  habitual  indifference  to 
the  breach  of  law  was  engendered  in 
the  public  mind.  I  wUl  remove  from 
the  statute-book,  if  I  can,  legal  crimes, 
which  the  people  do  not  consider  as 
moral  crimes.  I  would  not  arm  the 
common  informer  with  a  power  to  en- 
ter the  houses  of  individuals.  I  would 
not  permit  even  the  King's  officer,  for 
the  sake  of  a  fiscal  r^ulation,  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of  an  Englishman's 
abode!!!" 

Lovely  patriotism — exquisite  moral- 
ity— inimitable  philanthropy  !  Who 
could  have  expected  such  a  display 
from  a  member  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry  ?  Good  people  of  England, 
smuggle  nota  part  only,  but  the  whole, 
of  your  brandy  and  hollands,  yornr 
tea  and  tobacco,  your  silks  and  linens^ 
for  one  of  his  Maiesty's  Ministers  in- 
timates to  you,  that  the  laws  which 
forbid  you  to  do  so,  are  offensive  and 
arbitrary,  restrict  the  fair  exercise 
of  your  inclinations,  and  impose  no 
moral  obligation  !  Ye  merchants  and 
shipowners,  grocers  and  tallow-chan- 
dlers, brewers  and  maltsters,  spirit 
dealers,  and  the  innumerable  other 
people  who  are  subjected  by  law  to  the 
intrusion  of  custom-house  and  exdae 
officers,  lock  your  doors  against  them ; 
for  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  intimates 
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to  Toa,  Uut  it  is  uinast  for  them  to 
Tiolate  the  sanctitY  of  your  abodes ! 

Seriously,  could  any  thing  be  con* 
oeived  more  thoroughly  disgusting  and 
despicable  than  thisr  One  of  those 
Ministers,  who  so  recently,  in  regard 
to  the  "  settlement"  of  the  Catholic 
question,  trampled  in  such  a  tyranni- 
cal manner  on  popular  rights,  now 
pules  about  the  rights  of  the  people  1 
A  law  which  prohibits  the  people  from 
buying  foreign  silks  when  uey  can 
buy  British  ones  equally  good  in  point 
of  comfort,  and  more  serriceable,  is, 
forsooth,  offensive  and  arbitrary  ;  it 
prevents  them  from  supplying  their 
wants,  and  imposes  no  moral  obliga« 
tion.  And  for  what  pnrpose  is  this 
monstrous  doctrine  pleaded?  The 
enactment  of  a  law,  which,  according 
to  their  declarations,  will  ruin  half  a 
million  of  souls.  To  save  from  punish- 
ment  a  few  solitary  individuals  who 
would  never  be  in  oanger  of  it  if  they 
did  not  intentionally  violate  the  laws, 
and  who  violate  them  solely  from  ca* 
price  or  the  desire  for  unjust  gain, 
this  tender-hearted  Minister  will  make 
a  fiscal  regulation,  which,  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  innocent  people 
assert,  will  strip  them  of  property,  and 
take  away  their  bread ! 

We  will  not  leave  this  point  with« 
out  asking.  Is  a  law  which,  by  prohi« 
bitory  duty,  restrains  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  wearinjp;  cheap  foreign 
linens,  eating  cheap  foreign  com,  and 
drinking,  wmit  they  cannot  find  ade* 
quate  substitutes  for,  foreign  hoUands, 
brandy,  and  wine, — is  such  a  law  a 
whit  more  oppressive,  arbitrary,  and 
unworthy  of  imposing  moral  obliga* 
tions,  than  one  which  prohibits  them 
from  wearing  foreign  silks  when  they 
can  wear  British  ones  fUlly  as  good  in 
essentials,  and  nearly  as  cheap  ?  We 
put  this  question  to  the  new  Cabinet 
patriots  and  moralists. 

Passing  from  Mr  Fitzgerald's  rea- 
sons for  not  retumii^  to  the  old  sys* 
tem,  we  will  now  look  at  his  remedies 
for  removing  the  distress  of  the  Silk 
Trade. 

In  the  last  session,  Mr  C.  Grant 
broadly  hinted  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  destroy  the  throwsters  out- 
right for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  utterly 
ruin  and  starve  half  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
other  half.  The  new  Ministerial  press 
elderly  seized  the  atrociouf  hioti,  «id 


loudly,  called  on  its  maatera  to  adopt 
it,  and  femoTC  the  duty  on  thrown 
silk,  even  though  it  mkht  totally  ruin 
the  throwsters  and  their  workmen. 
Such  is  the  system  of  wholesale  con- 
fiscation and  robbery,  which  is  now 
openly  advocated  in  this  country.  Mr 
Fitzgerald  does  not  venture  to  adopt 
the  whole  at  once,  but  he  adopts  a 
part,  with  an  intimation  that  he  may 
m  due  time  do  the  same  with  the  other 
part.  Too  merciful  to  rgive  instant 
death,  he  dooms  the  victim  to  expire 
through  lingering  tortures. 

His  first  remedy,  therefore,  for  re- 
moving the  distress  of  the  half  millioa 
of  people  engaged  in  the  Silk  Trade, 
is  one  which  confessedly  will  add  large- 
ly  to  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  al« 
most  half  of  them. 

The  remainder  of  these  people  are 
to  draw  this  benefit  from  the  remedy  ^ 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  buy  a  part 
of  the  silk  they  manufacture  a  little 
cheaper.  While  he.  gives  them  this, 
bis  next  remedy  compels  them  to 
lower  their  prices  much  more  than  it 
will  enable  them  to  do.  Our  belief 
is,  that  the  benefit  intended  them  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  thrown 
silk,  will  be  principally  monopolized 
hj  the  importers  and  other  interme* 
diate  dealers.  With  the*  one  remedy 
he  enables  them  to  sell  one  per  cent 
cheaper ;  with  the  other,  he  compels 
them  to  sell  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
cheaper.  To  gild  the  matter,  a  draw* 
back  is  to  be  allowed  on  exported 
silks,  which  will  amount  to  a  trifiing 
part  of  the  difference  of  price  between 
British  silks  and  foreign  ones. 

His  remedies  are  simply  these: — 1« 
Both  throwsters  and  manufacturers 
are  to  be  compelled  to  reduce  consi- 
derably their  prices.  9.  A  vast  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  foreign  silks  is 
confessedly  to  be  brought  into  their 

glutted  market.  These  are  the  reme- 
ies  for  relieving  a  trade  overwhelm- 
ed with  bankruptey,  loss,  and  starva- 
tion! Oh,  sage  and  compassionate 
Ministry  !->0h,  enlightened  and  pro- 
perty-protecting House  of  Commons! 
What  powers  of  language  could  do 
justice  to  your  merits ! 

But  then  this  is  to  destroy  the 
smuggler.  Oh,  the  smuggler— on,  the 
smuggler!  exclaim  members  of  Par- 
liament. At  the  very  mention  of  this 
ill>reputed  personage  they  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror,  and  to  destroy 
him,  vote  away  half  thd  fortunes  ana 
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bnidofthe«owiiraiiily.  IIcuiobIj 
put  dowB  smiuglii^  bf  ftttowing  fo«i 
reign  BiUai  to  be  legalljr  imported  ai 
m  cheap  «  rata  as  tbey  oaa  be  smug* 
gled  at»  and  it  fa  intea^ted  to  do  eOb 
If  it  hAvt  this  efiect,  whal  will  be  the 
beaefittotheSilkTnde?  Smi|ggliiig» 
fiom  tiw  diffieultice  wbich  aunoaiid 
it,  can  never  take  phoe  to  eay  vetf 
lir^  extent;  Mr  Fitagenld  admits 
bis  belief  that  its  «attent  is  gready 
exaggerated :  but  a  legal  import  baa 
no  limit  save  conatunptioa.  The  be- 
nefit, therefore,  to  the  Silk  Trade,  will 
be  compriaed  in  thi8,-*the  amtigglera 
ai«  to  be  prohibited  from  bringing 
their  comparatiyely  trifling  quantity 
of  cheap  silkB,  and  the  foreign  mana« 
faetnren  are  to  be  allowed  to  bring  aa. 
many  equally  cheap  at  the  country 
may  with  to  hurt  piractiealiy,  the 
amuggiers,  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  the  supplying  of  a  very  small  part 
of  the  market,  are  to  be  sufierea  to 
supply  the  whole.  Take  this  iHustra** 
tion:  Fifty  thousand  quarters  of  fo« 
reign  wheat  are  annually  smuggled  at 
SOa.  per  quarter ;  to  prevent  ttua,  the 
porta  are  opened,  by  law,  to  all  fo« 
reign  wheat  at  the  aame  piioe. 

Such  are  odd  beneflta;  they  are 
worthy  of  their  parents,  however  iktal 
Uiey  may  be  to  those  on  whoto  they 
are  forced. 

fiat  British  silks  will  be  so  cheap>i 
ened  as  to  exclude  foreign  onea.  This 
standa  on  the  falae  {nrinoiple,  that 
wkUe  pricea  can  be  lowered  heie,  they 
cannot  abroad.  France  exporto  to  this 
country  a  large  quantity  of  atlks  an« 
nually ;  and  if  she  lose  this  export,  it 
will  cause  such  distress  in  her  Silk 
Trade  as  will  bring  down  her  prices. 
The  case,  therefore,  ia  this — roreign 
silks  will  be  imported  to  an  unlimit- 
ed extent^  or  their  price  will  fall  until 
they  oflbr  the  same  temptation  to  the 
smuggler  which  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

Such  silks,  howevar,  are  preferred, 
not  because  Uiey  are  cheaper,  but  be« 
cause  thev  are  superior  in  appearance 
td  British  ones;  and  they  will  be 
bought  without  re&rence  to  the  cheap* 
nest  of  the  latter. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Mr  Fitsgerald'a  remediea  are.  In 
etery  point  of  view,  infinitely  wene 
than  worthless.  How  far  we  have 
proved  that  they  are,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  a  di^rece  to  the  country, 
we  will  not  say* 


la  r^(aid  to  the  dedamatkNi  feovdi* 
ing  &e  injustice  of  tssdadxof^  Easi 
India  silks,  we  will  observe^  that  die 
new  measures  will  not  only  depress- 
the  price  of  East  India  raw  silk,  bni 
greatly  injure  the  productron  (Kf  it,  in 
Avottr  of  that  of  France  aid  Italy. 
The  £att  Indies  will  lose  mere  from 
them  than  they  Will  gain,  even  thouj^ 
they  be  saffinred  to  send  ns  thmr 
wrought  ailks  at  a  low  duty.  Mr  FitXi^ 
gerald  ludicrously  statea,  that  such 
Sttffiarance  ougdit  to  be  received  as  a 
boon  by  the  aoipownera.  The  ahip- 
ownera  will  be  allowed  to  being 
wrought  silka  instead  of  the  raw  arti« 
de,  and  for  auch  a  boon  they  will  not 
thank  the  Right  Honourable  donor. 

XJpoii  the  whole,  these  matters  avs 
manifest :  The  silk  manufacture  im* 
proved,  increased,  snd  flourished  fsr 
more  in  proportion  under  the  ^d  sys* 
tern,  than  it  haa  done  under  the  new 
one.  The  latter  has  arrested  iu  pro* 
grem,  bhurted  its  prosperitv,  involved 
it  in  the  extreme  of  sufl^ng,  and 
brought  it  into  danger  of  oomparacive 
extinction.  It  has  already  nearly  d^ 
stroyed  some  valuable  brandies  of  it. 
The  new  measurea  of  Uovemmeni 
muat  accelerate  ita  downftOl.  While  a 
return  to  prohibition  ia  etaential  lev 
both  ita  relief  and  its  preservation,  not 
a  sincle  valid  sjrllable  has  been,  or  can 
be,  pleaded  against  audi  return. 

Mr  Fauktt  Thompson,  of  ceurw^ 
made  a  bitter  speech  agahist  the  aiUe 
manufacturers  ;  but  it  eontaina  wh 
thh^  worthy  of  notice.  Weare,how« 
ever,  tempted  to  give  this  extract:— 
''  He  confessed  he  was  anxious  to  give 
the  manufacturers  of  every  country  an 
equal  chance,  and  to  do  away  with  a  ll 
restrictive  duties.-^— ->He  thought  the 
arts  of  industry  should  be  periecdf 
free  ^m  ali  k(gisitUif>e  9naetmemUg 
which  could  only  tend  to  impede  their 
progress,  and  diminish  their  vigour* 
Industry  should,  he  thought,  be  left 
altogether  to  its  own  resources.  It 
was,  aa  a  modern  writer  had  described 
it,  like  the  wiU  weed  which  was  aelf* 
sown  on  the  mountain  side,  and  whidi 
gathered  strength  even  fh>m  the  rude 
blast  by  which  it  was  constantly  as* 
sailed.  It  flourished  most  where  it 
was  least  protected ;  but,  if  transplant 
ed  into  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the 
garden,  or  into  the  warmth  of  the 
hot-house,  ita  shoots  lost  their  vigour, 
and  its  flowers  faded." 

Far  be  it  firom  us  to  perpetrato  any 
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iiyorjr  on  tliis  very  fiaelf 
extract  ia  the  vaj  of  lefutation.'  Mr 
P.  Thompfion  is,  we  beUe?e»  a  young 
naa^  and  it  ia  endent  that  he  has  fae« 
fian  to  teach  before  he  has  begun  to 
Tesm.  We  will  hint  to  idm,  that  at 
will  do  him  no  harm  if  he  make  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  hiatory  «£ 
the  world  somewhat  more  of  a  secret. 
Being  a  yoang  man,  it  ia  natural  to 
imagine  that  he  occasioBally  ooqaeta 
— 4f  politicial  economists  ever  be  guilty 
of  aoj  thing  so  antiqua^d  as  oomm«* 
nication  mh  the  fair  sex— -with  young 
Jadica  ;  and  we  ahrewdly  auspect  that 
the  **  modem  writer"  is  no  other  than 
some  lovely  and  lomantic  girl  of  sijc* 
teeu,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  assist 
him  in  prenaring  his  speech.  We  of 
coarse  qpeaic  thua,  on  die  aasumptun 
that  he  is  unmarried.  By  the  way, 
what  has  became  of  his  bill  for  abo« 
lishing  the  Usury  Laws  ? 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr  Huskisson  had  the  in« 
conceivable  hardihood  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  If  this  Right  Honourable 
pensioner  had  been  for  a  moment  vi- 
sited by  the  feelings  which  never  for« 
sake  high-spirited  men,  shame  would 
have  kq>t  him  from  Parliament  on  the 
occasion,  or  he  would  only  have  cn-i 
tared  it  to  say,—''  These  wretched 
beings  charge  upon  me  their  suffer* 
iqgs.  The  bankiupt  declares  my  mea« 
Bures  ruined  him— 4he  fiunishing  work* 
man  insists  they  took  away  his  bread 
—the  criminal  asserts  they  forced  him 
to  his  guilt ;  to  them  those  hundreds 
of  thottsanda  of  my  fellow- creatures 
ascribe  their  losses,  starvation,  and 
misery.  I  am  accused  of  having  pro* 
duoed  a  mass  of  ruin  and  suffering  too 
horrible  for  description.    I  will  not 

rk  in  my  defence,  for  I  stand  in 
situation  of  a  man  arraigned  on 
the  highest  charges,  and  whose  word 
ought  not  to  be  trusted.  I  therefore 
implore  you  to  grant  immediate  and 
unapsring  enquiry  ;  let  the  matter  be 
simd  to  the  utmost ;  if  Isminnocenty 
let  my  character  bie  purified  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  from  these  terrible 
imputatums ;  and  if  it  be  proved  that 
I  have  erred,  take  my  penaion,  my 
fortune,  my  all,  to  muce  the  redress 
aM  ample  as  possible/'  Instesd  of  thiSi 
what  was  his  conduct  ?  Virtuall  v  he 
thus  spoke :— ''  Disbelieve  what  tncM 
irretched  creatarea  assert— disregard 
their  misery^^^cmsh  their  trade  still 


Arther,  widieot  evidence  and  in  con- 
tempt of  any  additional  au&rings  yon 
maj  heap  upon  them— proceed  in  scat- 
tering aronnd  you  confiscation,  beg- 
gary, and  starvation ;  and  I  sssure  you 
—1  do  not  condescend  to  offer  proof  or, 
reasoning  in  support  of  it — that  yo^ 
will  at  aome  distant  period  or  other 
laap  firom  it  an  abundant  harvest  of 
prosperity  J" 

So  in  effect  spoke  Mr  Huskisson^ 
and  the  House  of  Commoaa  moat  ob- 
aeqaiously  obeyed  him. 

There  is  one  pmnt  in  this  matter 
which  ought  to  be  moat  seriously  re* 
fleeted  on  by  every  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms  who  attacfaea  the  smallest 
value  to  the  securitv  of  property.  The 
silk  throwsters  declared  that  the  new 
duties  of  Ministers  would  destroy 
thw  property,  whidi  amounted  to 
several  nullions  ;  and,  without  on^ 
tittle  of  evidence  to  disprove  this— - 
nay,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
might  be  true,  and  that  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  throwsters  would  be  be- 
neficial— these  duties  were  adopted  by 
Parliament.  When  the  principle  is 
thus  openly  acted  on,  that  the  pro^ 
pertv  of  whole  classes  ought  to  be  an- 
nihilated on  the  mexe  assertions  of 
S(Mae  ignorant)  imbecile,  profligate 
Ministry,  or  to  attain  some  speculative 
puUic  good,  we  aak,  whose  pn^perty 
la  secure  ? 

We  place  this  before  every  man  wh^ 
for  the  moment  possesses  a  fortune* 
Let  him  not  deceive  himaelf  bv  dream- 
ing that  Uiis  principle  of  robbery  will 
be  confined  to  the  silk  throwsters. 
To-day  he  may  possess  fifty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  land,  and  to- narrow 
some  law  may  intentionally  render  it 
worthless,  and  make  him  a  beggar. 
This  moment  he  may  have  fifty  t^tt« 
sand  pounds  vested  in  trade;  the  next} 
some  law  may  intentionally  annihilate 
the  sum,  and  make  him  a  bankrupt. 
This  vear  he  may  have  fifty  thousand 
pounoa  in  the  funds ;  the  next,  aome 
law  may  intentionally  destroy  hslf  the 
amount.  The  landowner  and  fund* 
bidder  have  no  more  right  to  protec- 
tion of  property  than  the  silk  throw* 
ster.  If  the  right  be  destroyed  to  onoi 
it  is  destroyed  to  alL  The  poor  man'a 
^Nnead  ia  aa  Insecure  as  the  rich  man's 
wealth.  What  is  the  evident  deduce 
tion?  It  ia,  that  people  who  have 
any  fortune  left  ought  either  to  traas^ 
port  it  with  all  conyenieBt  »peed  to 
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gome  foreign  ooantry^  where  protec- 
tion of  property  is  enjoved>  or  to  take 
mearares  for  forming  tne  next  Parlia* 
ment  of  members  who  will  be  honest 
enough  to  restore  to  the  Englishman 
that  protection  of  property  of  which 
he  has  been  plund^ed. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  word 
to  the  landed  interest*  Men  who  so 
recently  insisted  that  they  ought  to 
have  remunerating  prices  for  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  pro* 
perty  vested  in  land,  joined  in  this  at- 
tack on  the  property  of  the  silk  manu- 
facturers. Do  these  sim[>le  and  cri- 
minal men  imagine  that  in  this  they 
destroyed  none  but  the  property  of 
others  ?  When  the  motion  for  abo* 
lishing  the  Com  Law  is  made  in  Par- 
liament, to  the  irresistible  argument. 
You  voted  away  the  property  of  the 
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silk  manufacturers,  therefore  yon  are 
bound  to  suffer  your  own  to  be  voted 
away— they  will  be  speechless.  Grant- 
ing that  they  can  save  this  law,  what 
do  they  expect  to  reap  from  these  la- 
bours to  take  from  the  mass  of  the 
community  the  means  of  oonsuming 
corn  at  any  price.  Com  cannot  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  consumers 
can  afford  to  give ;  and  if  they  thus 
assist  in  grinding  down  wages  and  de- 
stroying employment,  a  prohibitory 
law  will  not  prevent  wheat  from  falU 
ing  to  SOs.  per  quarter.  The  pxtypo- 
ty  of  the  manufacturers  and  tradcis 
must  be  protected,  or  that  of  the  land- 
owners will  be  annihilated.  - 

We  regret  that  time  and  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  Me 
speeches  of  Mr  Fyler,  Mr  Robinson, 
Mr  Sadler,  Mr  Attwood,  and  the  other 
advocates  of  the  Silk  Trade. 


TUX  MILLENNIUM. 


It  ia  utterly  impossible  that  things 
should  remain  long  in  their  present 
state.  This  is  an  axiom  to  which 
every  one  assents  the  moment  it  is 
stated ;  and  from  it  the  saffadous  and 
the  enlightened  will,  without  fairly 
hicurring  the  imputation  of  a  propen- 
sity to  indulge  m  visionary  specula- 
tion, deduce  the  following  corollary— 
that  there  must  shortly  be  some  alter- 
ation. But  will  the  change  be  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse?  This  is  an 
extremely  natural  question,  and  one 
which  it  is  much  easier  to  propound 
than  to  resolve  satisfactorily.  Some 
are  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark,  and 
others  at  the  flattering  side  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  of  course,  there  is  a  prophecy 
and  a  theory, — the  one  the  result  of 
undoubted  inspiration,  and  the  other 
an  infallible  deduction  from  undeni- 
able premises,— for  each  view  of  the 
case ;  and  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
mankind  oscillate  between  the  antici- 
pation of  good  and  the  foreboding  of 
evil.  Both  in  the  moral  and  in  the 
physical  world,  in  the  elements  and 
in  the  seasons,  in  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  habits,  the  opinions,  and 
the  principles  of  the  age,  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned, we  are  told,  the  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  convulsion :  and  there 
certainly  was  a  comet  last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  which  some 


people  professed  to  entertain  of  its  ge. 
nuineness.  In  this  alarming  crbis,  oar 
sentiments  are  looked  for  with  natural 
anxiety,— most  sober,  respectable,  and 
intelligent  people,  suspending  their 
own  opinions  in  the  meantime.  Month 
after  month  have  our  oraculsr  pages 
been  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  in 
vain ;  and  many  are  they  who  have 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterest  tone  of  im- 
patience and  disappointment,  *^  Hea- 
vens !  why  is  there  no  (nrediction  in 
Maga?'  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  in 
the  coffee-rooms,  in  the  clubhouses, 
and  in  all  other  places  of  general  re- 
sort, peoplerun  aboutenquiring,  ''Has 
North  vatidnAted  ?"  The  answer  is. 
No ;— and  the  Stocks  fall,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  public  rise  to  an 
alarming  extent.  But  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  we  shall  for 
the  present  resign  the  tripos  to  those 
inspired  individuals  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  worthily  preoccupied,  and 
whom  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
push  from  their  stools.  We  will  mere^ 
Iv,  en  patiant,  recommend  to  all  mo- 
dern prophete  to  preface  their  oracles, 
after  the  manner  of  Tiresias,  with  a 
Quidquid  dieam  aut  erit  aut  nan  ;  or 
else  to  follow  the  example  of  that  sen- 
sible Irishman,  who  never  foretokl 
events  until  after  they  had  come  to 
pass.  From  the  neglect  to  jidopt  some 
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pieeatttion  of  this  •ort»  maDy  dilem- 
.mu  are  apt  to  arise  which  we  need 
not  point  out  to  the  judiciottt. 

It  is  tme^  that  we  hare  anxiously 
consulted  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
noon  these  have  formed  an  opinion, 
which  it  i$  our  intention  to  promul- 
gate for  the  public  good :  but  that  opi- 
nion is  the  result,  not  of  inspiration, 
but  of  deliberate  conviction.  In  pur- 
suing our  enquiries,  we  hare  launched 
into  a  wider  field,  we  believe,  than 
any  of  our  contemporaries,  not  con« 
fining  our  observations  merely  to  Su« 
rope,  or  even  to  the  earth, — ^but  occa* 
sionally  glancing  at  the  whole  planet- 
ary system.  At  first  sight,  this  may 
appear  to  have  been  ratner  unneoes- 
asry ;  but  he  who  duly  revolves  in  his 
mind  our  present  condition,  and  our 
future  proqiects,  must  feel  ultimately 
convinced,  that  itis  scarcely  possible  to 
extend  one's  enquiries  too  far  on  so 
▼ast  and  comprehensive  a  subject 
From  a  careful  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstsnces  which  can  be  imsgined  to 
bear  in  any  degree  upon  the  ijuestion, 
we  have  come  to  the  conduston,  that 
the  Millennium  is  not  so  far  distant 
as  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  In« 
deed,  Mr  Irving,  and  other  singularly 
favoured  mortals,  have  even  been  en« 
abled  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  that 
important  epoch.  This  is  the  advan« 
tage  which  oivine  inspiration  possesses 
over  mere  human  reasoning  and  fore* 
aight! 

We  have  had  no  spring ;  and  the 
deficiency  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
storms  by  which  the  political  world  is 
agitated  naving  extended  themselves 
to  the  elements,  to  the  indignation 
of  Heaven  at  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  age,  and  to  divers  other  causes,— 
all  of  them,  it  is  conceived,  equally 
remote  firom  the  true  one.  In  fact, 
this  unseasonable  privation  is,  we  sub- 
mit, not  the  effect,  but  mediately  the 
cause,  of  most  of  the  extraordinarv 
conversions,  and  other  events,  which 
have  lately  aatonished  and  perplexed 
ua.  Due  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  important  philoaophical  tact, 
that  the  sun  is  an  immense  body  of 
fire,  whiidi  is  constantly  consuming 
itadf.  Now,  the  immortal  Newton, 
whose  theory  is  generally  preferred  to 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  his 
disciples,  has  told  us  that  gravitation, 
or  the  force  by  which  the  earth  and 
.the  other  planets  are.retained  in  their 
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respective  orbito,  is  in  the  direct  ratb 
of  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body. 
Here  is  a  fHghtful  prospect !— the 
density  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  force  of  gravity,  consUntly  dimit 
nishiog !  Thus,  the  radiusof  the  earth's 
orbit  is  gradually  increasing,  and  we 
are  continually  receding  from  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.  Again,  this  force 
of  gravitv  varies  also  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance:  the  farther  we 
are  from  the  sun,  the  less  powerful,  in 
a  much  greater  ratio,  is  its  attraction. 
So  that  here  are  two  distinct  causes 
constantly  and  powerfully  co-operating 
to  throw  us  to  a  remoter  dutance  from 
the  source  of  light  and  heat !  It  is  a 
sense  of  duty  alone  which  induces  us 
to  avow  the  conviction  which  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  upon  us.  The  or« 
bit  of  this  our  planet  will  become 
gradually  more  and  more  eccentric, 
until  it  shall  at  length  revolve  "  a 
comet  with  a  fiery  tail,"  visitine  God 
knows  what  regions  of  heat  and  cold, 
or  Dossibly  fiyofi'in  a  tangent  through 
infinite  space.  In  consequence  of  the 
frightful  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
dear  that  the  sun  has  been  wasting 
awav  of  late,  the  deviations  of  the 
earth  from  ita  proper  course  have  been 
unusually  great,  to  the  manifest  de* 
terioration  of  the  seasons,  and  produ- 
cing at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
eccentricity  in  the  conduct  and  opi- 
nions of  its  inhabitants.  Hence  sud- 
den changes  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  constitutions  of  kingdoms ;  hence 
mercurial  moralitv,  and  political  har- 
lequinade, and  other  singular  result?, 
which  of  course  are  but  a  prelude  to 
something  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  more  miraculous.  Which  is  the 
most  simple  theory — the  one  we  liave 
just  developed,  or  that  which  insists 
upon  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  as  the  consequence  of  a  fluctua- 
tionin  human  principles  and  opinions? 
^  Now,  having  taken  this  cursory 
view  of  what  may  be  called  the  exter* 
nal  relations  of  the  earth,  let  us  revert 
to  ita  superficial  and  internal  affairs 
— to  ita  moral  regime,  ita  polity,  and 
ita  earthquakes.  One  of  the  most  re« 
markable  characteristics  of  the  age  is 
undoubtedly  the  increasing  wealth, 
consideration,  and  infiuence  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  ungrateful  and  bigoted 
obstinacy  which  they  oppose  to  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  a  Society,  esta* 
blished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con« 
3R 
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Terttng  iStam  to  Chtiatiaxdij.  The 
avftrice  of  this  misbelieviiig  race  h« 
ever  been  prorerbial— ''  Nesdo  qiud 
eurtc  semper  abeat  lei."— <  We  do  not 
make  this  qnotatloo  in  allusion  to  a  p^ 
collar  and  vital  eeremooTof  the  JeiHsh 
faith.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  ahoold 
indulge  in  illiberal  and  nngenerooa 
reflections  upon  the  religious  tenets  of 
any  class  of  people !)— The  crime  of 
ambition  is  now  to  be  added  to  their 
other  enormities.  Ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting people  are  oongratulating 
tfaemseWes  that  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation has  been  for  ever  aet  at  rest 
Deluded  beings !  you  have  decollated 
the  hydra,  but  other  heada  are  spring- 
ing up  from  the  wound.  The  whole 
race  of  Israel  damoura  at  the  gatea 
of  your  Constitution  for  admission  to 
its  privileges,  its  honours,  and,  above 
all,  to  its  emoluments.  In  the  dark 
vista  of  futurity,  we  behold  a  rapa- 
dous  Jew  administering  the  finances 
of  this  once  flourishiog  and  fortunate 
empire.  To  be  sure,  an  effectual  se- 
curity against  any  misappropriation 
in  ibis  quarter  would  be  furnished  by 
a  legislative  provision,  that  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  attend 
a  synagogue  in  his  robes  of  office. 
But  who  shall  guarantee  our  religion 
(for  it  will  not  be  a  mere  qnettion  of 
an  establishment)  against  the  dark 
and  traitorous  designs  of  that  Cory- 
pheeus  of  the  Israditish  cause,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  oom« 
tterdal  distress  of  the  country,  has 
already  frightened  the  potentates  of 
Threadneedle  Street  into  submission, 
by  announcing,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  arrogance  and  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  was  a  Count,  two  Ba» 
rona,  and  a  Marquis  ?  What  more  may 
not  this  man's  ambition  lead  him  to 
attempt?  It  has  been  lately  stated  in 
the  first  court  of  judicature  in  the 
empire,  that  a  sodety  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion  has  been 
esublished  for  a  condderable  time  in 
tome  remote  region,  artfully  fixed  up- 
on as  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  this  country.  Several  Mi- 
nisters of  State  are  said  to  have  been 
already  converted ;  and  of  one  high 
in  office,  in  particular,  it  is  rumour^, 
that  the  price  of  hia  return  for  a  eer- 
tdn  Jewiah  borough  was  his  consent- 
ing forthwith  to  undergo  the  odknis 
ceremony  of  drcumcision.  Eren  a 
Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  whose  phy« 
dognomy  is  supposed  to  betray  his 


iiatnialpMdilaetimii,hai  bcani 
of  a  leaning  to  Judaism,  Ii 
Sodniaaiam,  ^  aad  the  leaL"  are 
have  good  naaon  to  believe  diet  all 
these  remarkaUe  inddenta  are  meidi 
the  pteeonoraof  an  awful  criala,  wUen 
cannot  be  ddier  preeipitated  «r  de- 
layed by  mere  human  agency;  and 
we  ther^bre  give  ownsdvea  up  to  the 
coarse  of  events  with  patieiieeaiid  re- 
dgnation ;  only  cjaculatiar  a  piaycr, 
that  if  ever  a  Jew  aftoiilf  be  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  these  lodou^  he 
may  prove  a  Solomon. 

Timing  our  regards  to  the  Eart, 
we  beh<^d  two  of  the  mightieot  and 
most  extendve  dynasties  of  the  cardi 
engaged  in  a  conflict,  which  resneiss 
less  aml^tion,  hereditary  jealousy,  re- 
ligious animosity,  and  large  guns  cob- 
•tructed  upon  a  new  and  extemsina- 
ttng  principle,  all  conspire  to  render 
more  terrible  and  more  deadlv.  The 
flamea  of  discord  are  epreading  with 
frightful  rapidity  over  two  or  tiwee 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  mean- 
time, many  enthusiasts  dedwe  it  So  be 
their  belief,  that  the  eul^ugatiener  the 
Turk  will  promote  the  interesCa  and  the 
extension  of  Chrietisai^.  Whatvn- 
aeeountable  perversitv  and  Mindsmss, 
not  to  peredve  that  um  inevitable  ra- 
enlt  will  be  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
Rusdan  empire  to  Mahommedanlsw  ! 
All  sacred  and  profane  history  ahonnda 
with  inatanoes  of  eonqnerora  having 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  conquned ; 
and  the  creed  of  Mahomet  ia  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  seduce  a  licentious 
and  semi-barbarous  victor,  reveJIiiig 
in  all  the  intoxication  of  triunph, 
seeking  only  the  gratification  of  hia 
own  rude  appetites,  unenlightened  by 
education,  untempered  by  the  enltiva- 
tion  of  refined  and  libml  pursuits, 
and  unrestndned  by  the  principles  of 
that  fidth,  which  he  professes  indeed, 
and  practises  in  its  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies,  but  to  the  spirit  of  which 
he  is  altogether  a  stKsnger*  From  the 
ashes  of  Constantinople  the  rdtsion  of 
the  Koran  will  rise  like  a  phasniK 
with  renovated  vigour.  We  foresee  the 
period  when  the  Russian  and  the  Moa- 
lem,  the  barbarian  of  the  north  and 
the  barbarian  of  theeaat,  bound  tegs- 
ther  by  a  common  policy  and  a  cosn- 
mon  creed,  confedcratea,  as  they  sie 
now  opponents,  in  srmsy  will  unite  to 
carry  devastation,  terror,  and  Islam- 
ism,  to  the  remotest  eomeis  of  iht 
earth.  The  most  obstinate  sntagonist 
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to  be  eBeomtand  by  flik  new  and  f«tte 
midaUe  fone  will  be  Hw  Jewkb  idi- 
f;Son>  wbieb,  ceeordiBg  to  amflranoes^ 
will  tbca  "pieviil  in  til  tae  westeni 
«tatee  of  Surape.  The  confliet,  Kke 
tbat  of  the  eons  of  tbe  dnwon'i  teeth 
in  Toythelogiod  biitoiy,  will  be  a  war 
of  intitQal  cxtamiiaation,  iintQ  there 
liiaU  survive  bat  a  adeet  lenBant, 
^teatiaed  to  be  the  agent  of  nmTeraal 
Meneratfam^aad  to  eitabUak  the  mo- 
ral and  physical,  the  zdiguniaotid  the 
InteHeetuai,  nerfectioiis  of  man  upon 
the  wreck  of  nia  noe  and  die  raiiu  of 
nil  exiatiDg  inetxtntUmB.  Thiia  good 
sriaeth  out  of  evil. 

In  Italy,  one  Pope  has  died,  and 
mother  has  been  elected  to  prelatiBe 
in  his  place.  Tfaia  latter  is  a  man 
whose  days  have  already  eieeoded  the 
term  of  thieesc(»e  yearsand  ten,  whidi 
is  allotted  for  the  ordinary  duration  of 
framanlife.  Verily,  old  age  and  decre- 
pitade  appear  in  ovr  timea  to  be  re- 
eommendatioDs  for  promotion  to  the 
bigh  places ;  beeanaey  no  doubt,  they 
holdout  to  future  aspirants  the  pros- 
pect of  a  nmre  mpid  succession.  This 
«[gnes  a  lovo  of  novelty,  a  revolution- 
ary  apwit,  whsdli  bedea  no  good  to  the 
csistmg  Older  of  things*  We  thcre- 
ibre  anticipate  that  a  atiU  farther 
change  wOi,  at  no  very  remote  period, 
take  pUce  in  the  quarter  we  have  just 
been  mentioning. 

But  the  most  striking  featore  of  the 
•ge  is  undoubtedly  the  extnorii- 
nary  and  unprecedented  quantity  of 
intellect  which  it  displays.  Yet  as 
in  nature  a  too  lavish  profusion  is  ever 
succeeded  by  bsrrenness,  so  the  taxivd 
of  man  becomes  exhausted  by  a  wihl 
nnd  extravagant  luxuriance*  When, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  portentous 
pitch  of  excdlenoe  to  which  Maga  has 
attained,  the  unlimited  droulation 
which  it  enjoys,  and  tbe  consequent 
universal  difiusion  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  we  are  overcome  with  ex- 
treme melancholy,  anticipating  a  re- 
currence to  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  permitted 
to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  certain  extent — to  be 
pushed  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  all  motion  is  retrogressive.  This 
maximum  elevation  of  human  reason 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  a  slow,  wear* 
isome,  and  painful  progress ;  but  the 
labour  of  many  ages  mav  be  entirely 
undone  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years ;  and  when  knowledge  once  be* 


gina  toffebpse,  it  loUs  downward  wilh 
the  rapidity  of  Ae  otone  of  Sisyphus^ 
into  the  herrid  gulf  out  of  which  ft 
WM  originally  propelled.  We  are  now 
oscillating  upon  ne  very  brink  of  Ihia 
gloomy  aSbyn,  and  all  the  eflbrts  of 
the  Schoolmaster  are  insuttcient  to 
osunterbaiance  die  downward  tendeiiM 
cy  of  an  overgrown  population  onA 
an  enormous  national  debt--of  pio» 
sent  eonfasion  and  distress,  and  pr»- 
apective  tumult,  anarchy,  and  war. 
What  a  hideous  picture !  The  man 
who  loves  his  country  with  a  sincere 
aflfection,  unwilling  to  witness  the  d^ 
dine  of  her  prosperity  and  glory,  aU 
ready  hesitates  only  between  instok 
smd  prusdc  acid,  Waterloo-bridge  and 
a  running  noose.  But  self-destruction 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  insanity,  and  a  suicidal  patriot  wiH 
necessarily  be  pronounced  a^e/o  de  at. 
Thus  the  very  cause  which  would  seem 
to  promote  me  crime  of  suicide,  by 
exhibiting  it  in  the  light  of  a  reasotti- 
able  and  merely  precautionary  atep, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  it- 
self, by  holding  out  the  proapect  of 
interment  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
The  obvious  connexion  of  this  suhject 
with  the  question  of  dissection,  iiiducis 
us  to  alhide  briefly  to  an  odious  men* 
flora  vrbich  haa  lately  formed  a  theme 
of  Pariiamentary  discussion,  for  the 
purpose  of  stigmatising  the  gross  in* 
fringement  upon  the  liberties,  and  the 
atrocious  outrage  upon  the  feelings,  of 
the  poorer  claBses  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jecu  whidi  it  involves.  The  body  of 
the  fHendless  and  undaimed  pauper 
{mark  the  total  dereliction  of  humani- 
tv,  the  contemptuous  defiance  of  all 
tae  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  dis- 
played by  the  abettors  of  this  measure 
in  the  sdection  of  the  friendless  and 
(he  destitute  for  their  horrid  pur- 
poses I)  is  to  be  hacked  and  hewn 
mto  small  bits  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 
tifying the  cannibal  propensities  of  a 
cruel,  unfeeling,  and  bloodthirsty  pro- 
fession !  We  restrain  our  indignation, 
and  shall  say  no  more  upon  this  topic, 
which,  as  subjects  for  dissection  will  - 
shortly,  alas!  be  too  plentiful,  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  discuss.  We  have 
only  noticed  it  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  present  unnatural  state 
of  sodety,  and  as  one  of  those  re- 
markable signs  of  the  times  which 
have  induced  us  to  conclude,  that  we 
are  upon  the  verge  of  some  signal 
catastrophe.   We  are  taught  to  believe 
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that  the  millenDium  will  be  preceded 
as  well  by  the  total  extinction  of  the 
light  of  science  and  of  wisdom,  as  by 
the  utter  extermination  of  all  naturd 
and  religious  feeling. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
•upon  its  possessing  no  volcanoes — no 
treacherous  beds  of  martial  pyrites 
and  bituminous  matter,  prepared  to 
ignite,  explode,  and  devastate,  when- 
ever  they  shall  he  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  called  into  action  by  the 
enormous  and  judgment- seeking  de- 
pravity of  man.  Thus  this  favoured 
island,  though  otherwise  subject  to 
considerable  vicissitudes  in  its  tempera- 
ture and  climate,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure- exempt  from  the  convulsions 
of  the  elements  and  the  throes  of  na- 
.ture,  by  which  the  new  order  of 
.things  will  be  ushered  in.  But  grati- 
tude for  this  signal  mark  of  favour 
is  effectually  intercepted  by  Ignorance 
of  its  existence:  for  how  can  they 
.who  are  altogether  blind  to  the  im- 
pending danger  contemplate  any  par- 
tial deliverance  from  it?  It  has  been 
our  object  to  open  the  eves  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen to  a  knowledge  of 
their  real  situation,  and  to  present 
th^m  with  a  brief  and  general  outline 
of  the  causes  which  are  co-operating 
to  i:(ive  to  the  age  what  may  be  called 
a  MiUennarian  tendency.  In  pointing 
out  what  there  is  in  the  future  to  be 
dreaded,  and  what  to  be  hoped,  we 
have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  upon 
the  peculiar  advantages  and  resources 
which  this  country  possesses,  because 
we  feared  to  check  that  incipient  mi- 
gratory impulse  which  promises  to 
carry  away  a  portion  of  our  overflow- 
ing population  to  the  antipodes.  If 
the  supernumerary  artizans  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  can  be  inocu- 
lated with  a  mania  for  colonizing  up- 


on  the. banks  of  a  Swan  river,  it  is 
well ;  and  what  remains  of  our  sptn- 
ning- jennies,  our  power-looms,  and 
our  steam-engines,  may  pocsiUy  be 
snatched  for  a  time  from  the  inoendi- 

Sl  and  the  leveller;  though,  after 
,  it  matters  but  little  whethcf  oar 
manufacturesandcommeroebe  abropu 
ly  annihilated  by  a  revolutionary  coup* 
de  grace,  or  left  to  drag  on  a  languish- 
ing existence  until  they  expire  from 
mere  inanition. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will 
reproach  us  for  divulging  the  exda- 
sive  information  which  we  possev  of 
the  future  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  is  entirely  the  result  of  oar 
own  superior  wisdom  and  discernment 
—fearing  lest  people  should  sink  into 
a  state  of  despondency  when  thejr 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  their  own 
horrible  prospects.  We  consider  these 
to  be  the  scruples  of  men  who  are  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  too  much  to  over- 
strained delicacy,  and  nervous  appre- 
hension. For  our  own  parts,  we  take 
a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasore  in 
.  alarming  the  ftars  of  such  as  rqiose 
any  faith  in  our  representations.  No 
one  is  so  securely  upon  his  giiard  as 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  frighten- 
ed. A  little  wholesome  panic  dees 
not  necessarily  imply  despair ;  though 
it  is  true  there  is  now  mighty  litUe 
room  left  for  hope.  At  all  events,  we 
have  done  what  we  conceived  to  be 
our  duty ;  Hberaffimus  anttnam  ims- 
tram  ;  our  conscience  is  now  at  resL 
Even  if  we  err,  excess  of  caution  is  not 
likely  to  do  much  harm ;  and  if  all  that 
we  nave  prognosticated  should  come 
to  pass— if  the  Millennium  should 
in  reality  be  as  near  at  hand  as  we 
have  supposed— then  we  shall  certain- 
ly congratulate  ourselves  no  little  up* 
on  our  own  wonderful  penetration  and 
foresight. 
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XXXII.      BECOLLBCTtOKS  OF  KAPtBS; 


ttf  thfe  year  1796, 1  accompanied  the 
t^DccBs  of  Anhalt  Deasau  from  Rome 
on  a  flying  visit  to  Na^les^  where, 
through  the  friendly  agency  of  raT 
worthy  friend  Heigelin,  the  Danish 
Consul^  the  Princess  and  her  suite 
were  soon  established  in  a  commodious 
and  elegantly  furnished  residence 
above  the  Villa  Reale,  overlooking 
one  of  th£  noblest  promenades  in  £u« 
rOpe,  with  the  celebrated  group  of  the 
Toro  Famese  before  our  windows. 
Our  prospect  included  the  whole  bay 
as  far  as  Cape  Minerva,  and  in  the 
blue  distance  of  this  splendid  scene 
appeared  the  singularly-shaped  isle  of 
Capri. 

The  Princess,  ever  sincere!  v  desirous 
to  remain  incog.,  had  travelled  from 
Lugano  to  Naples  under  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Sollnitz ;  but  her  servants, 
thinking  themselves  degraded  by  her 
assumption  of  a  lower  rank,  every- 
where proclaimed  her  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house  of  Brandenburg ;  and  not 
only  to  landlords,  cooks,  and  waiters, 
but  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to 
them.  The  consequence  of  this  pub-  . 
licity  was  a  considerable  aggravation 
of  her  travelling  expenditure,  as,  ac- 
cording  to  the  long-established  tariff  of 
all  the  hotel-keepers  in  Europe,  a 
prince  or  duke  must  pay  twice  as 
much,  but  a  king  or  emperor  three  or 
four  times  as  much,  as  a  count  or 
baron.  At  Naples,  however,  we  were 
indebted  to  this  treachery  of  the  ser- 
vants for  an  early  visit  from  the  intel-' 
Ugent  and  gentlemanly  Prussian  paint- 
er, Philip  Hackert,  who,  with  graceful 
promptitude,  asserted  his  inherent 
daim  to  attend  a  Prussian  princess  as 
cicerone.  He  escorted  us  to  every  ob- 
ject worthy  of  notice  in  Naples  and  its 
vicinity,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
indisposition  from  accompanying  us  to 
Salerno  and  Psestum.  These  atten- 
tions were  enhanced  in  value  by  our 
knowledge  that  no  painter  in  Europe 
was  so  well  paid  for  his  professional 
labours,  and  that  he  was  such  an 
economist  of  bis  time  as  to  apportion 
it  to  his  various  objects  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


Persevering  industry,  a  love  ot 
order,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, were  the  foundations  of  Hackert'a 
fortune,  which  probably  surpasses  that 
of  any  painter  since  Rubens.  He  was 
also  well  versed  in  statistics  and  fi- 
nance, and,  had  accident  thrown  him 
into  the  career  of  politics,  he  would 
probably  have  raised  himself  to  the 
same  eminence  as  a  statesman,  which 
he  has  attained  as  a  landscape  painter. 

Hackert  was  employed  by  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  negotiate  the 
transfer  from  Rome  to  Naples  of  the 
treasures  of  fine  art  belonging  to  the 
Farnese  family ;  and  the  consummate 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  and 
accomplished  this  delicate  mission,  was 
repaid  by  the  enduring  confidence  and 
liberality  of  bis  royal  patron,  who  as- 
signed to  him  a  winter-residence  in 
the  Fraucavilla  Palace  at  Naples,  and 
the  old  palace  at  Caserta  for  ois  sum- 
mer abfxle ;  besides  many  other  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  kindness  and  favour* 
The  prudent  artist  insured  to  himself 
the  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  ad- 
vantages, by  asking  no  favours  for  him- 
self or  others ;  by  a  careful  avoidance 
of  all  interference  in  politics ;  and  by 
declining  the  posts  of  honour  and 
badges  of  distinction  which  were  ten- 
der^ to  him.  His  rare  sagacity  in  this 
respect  proved  that,  during  his  inters 
course  with  the  titled  and  the  power-* 
fill,  he  had  studied  the  mases  and 
perils  of  a  courtier's  life  as  successfully 
as  the  characters  of  trees  and  aerial  per- 
spective. His  ambition  never  soared 
beyond  the  title  of  Pittore  di  Camera ; 
and  his  advice  to  his  brother  George, 
when  appointed  engraver  to  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  literaUy  this : 
"  Brother,  you  must  beware  of  smo- 
king, because  the  king  hates  the  smell 
of  tobacco ;  and  you  must  never  accept 
a  court  order,  because  the  name  of 
Hackert  requires  no  such  distinction." 

The  King  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the  conversation  of  this  intelligent  art- 
ist, and  often  stood  by  him  to  observe 
the  progress  of  his  paintings.  The 
Queen,  too,  honoured  him  with  her 
favour,  because  he  promoted  her  hqs^ 
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band's  favourite  pureoita  of  the  chase 
•ad  fiahingy  and  nerar  tronUied  kiui* 
self  about  the  measures  of  tbe  all* 
powerful  minister  Acton.  In  Hack- 
ert's  fine  collection  of  gems  and  ▼«» 
luables^  were  several  costly  rings  nre- 
sented  to  him  by  the  Q«aen  of  Naplea ; 
also  a  ring  sent  to  him  by  Catherine  of 
Ruasia^  in  tesUmony  of  her  approba- 
tion of  hia  large  picture  of  the  batU« 
of  Tschemey  painted  to  eommemorata 
the  courage  and  self-devodon  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Spiridow^  who  refused  to 
aJbaiidon  hia  burning  flag- ship,  and 
was  blown  up  in  her.  When  Count 
Orloff  requested  Uackert  to  undertako 
this  picture^  and  to  introduce  the  blow- 
ing  up  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  paint- 
er told  him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power, 
because  he  had  never  seen  a  ship  blown 
«p.  "  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  Russian ; 
"  then  you  shall  see  one."  Purch*- 
sing  an  old  man-of-war,  emfdoyed  as 
an  hospital- ship.  Count  Orloff  ordered 
the  magazine  to  be  crammed  with 
powder,  and  the  veasel  to  be  blown  up 
lor  the  instruction  of  the  artist,  who 
now  accomplished  without  difficulty 
the  grand  picture,  ten  feet  high,  which 
adorns  one  of  the  historical  saloons  in 
the  palace  of  Peterhof. 

Hackert's  table  surpassed  all  others 
in  Naples  in  its  perfect  appointment, 
and  iu  the  refined  cookery  and  flavour 
of  its  viands.  The  selection  of  the 
varioua  dishes  was  truly  eclectic,  the 
hospitable  painter  having  culled  iron 
the  best  culinary  works  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  the  most  ap- 
proved and  exquisite  receipts.  Follow* 
ing,  too,  with  classic  taate,  the  example 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  his  guests 
never  exceeded  or  fell  short  St  the 
lAuses  or  Graces  in  number.  He  gave 
two  dinners  in  honour  of  the  Princess 
of  Anhalt  Dessau  at  Naples  and  Ca- 
serta,  in  which  refined  taste  and  la- 
vish magnificence  were  harmoniously 
blended:  even  the  Angora  cat  Mar- 
diesina,  the  painter's  pet,  dq^d  her 
whiskers  into  a  silver  dish. 

When  dining  at  CaserU,  the  Piln- 
eeia  waa  expressing  in  enthusiastic 
lerma  her  admiration  of  William 
Tischbein's  historical  picture  of  the 
^  Ju^ment  of  Brutus»"  At  the 
name  of  Tischbein  I  observed  a  flush 
of  reflentmenl  darkening  the  features 
of  Uackert,  and,  knowing  them  both  to 
be  incapable  of  professional  hostility, 
I  wse  unable  to  interpret  this  angry 
impulii  umil  mrmng,  vliea  Heckett 


took  all  his  guests  to  see  the  exotic 
animals  in  the  royal  meMgeiie.  Hen 
he  summoned  a  black  ostrich,  and  as 
it  came  trotting  towards  us,  he  said 
wMt  a  bitter  smile  to  the  Princess, 
"  Is  not  the  head  of  that  ostrich  the 
very  picture  of  Tischbein's?"  This 
curious  comparison  jeave  me  at  once  a 
clue  to  the  soittcc  of  Hackcst'a  reeent- 
ment  Tischbein,  although  desigocd 
by  nature  aad  education  for  an  huto* 
rical  painter,  waa  passionately  addieted 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  much  less  elevated 
character.  A  zealous  disci^e  of  Ls- 
vater,  he  had  long  studied  with  deep 
interest  the  resemblances  between  hu- 
man and  animal  features,  and  had  cx- 
ultingly  proclaimed  his  discovery  that 
Hackert  had  the  physiognomy  of  a  fox* 
The  landscape-painter,  to  whom  this 
discovery  of  the  enthusiastic  physiog« 
nomist  had  been  told  with  ill-natured 
exaggeration,  thought  himself  insulled 
by  the  comparistm,  and,  inatead  ef 
wisely  joining  in  the  laugh,  he  care* 
fully  inspected  all  the  wild  animals  in 
the  menagerie,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge himself  by  proclaiming  Tisdi- 
bein  an  ostrich. 

Totally  uocfmscioasof  any  offisnsive 
meanine  in  these  osmparisons,  Tiach* 
bdn  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  any  one 
who  came  in  his  way  the  aaimal  we» 
semblanoe  he  had  discovered  in  Ua 
features.  Meeting  one  day  Dr  Do- 
meier,  he  seised  him  vehemently  by 
the  arm,  and  laid,  in  his  impaaaioned 
manner,  "  No,  my  worthy  friend ! 
you  are  no  dog  1  That  waa  an  unfor* 
lunate  mistake.    You  are  an  ox  T 

To  my  infinite  mortification,  tbc 
Princess  declined  to  avail  herself  of 
Hackert's  proposal  to  invite  Lady 
Hamilton  to  tea.  In  vain  did  our 
obliging  host  repeat  his  assurance,  th«t 
this  celebrated  £nglishworaan  would 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  exhibit  beibie 
her,  in  all  their  classic  variety,  her 
well-known  mimetic  talents.  Th« 
Princess  sssigned  some  uusatisfaclory 
excuses,  and  remained  inexorable* 
Her  principal  objection,  aa  she  after- 
wards acknowled^;ed,  waa  the  greftt 
intimacy  of  Lady  Hamilton  with  the 
notwious  Countess  L  ■  n,  and  the^ 
if  possible,  still  more  notorious  Ladj 
N.  When  the  old  satyr.  Lord  £., 
once  discovered  these  three  Susanneo 
together  in  a  boudoir,  he  started  back» 
exclaiming  with  his  wonted  sarcasa> 
"  A  present  le  bcffdel  est  rempli,  el  je 
m'en  vais."    A  more  ^allaol  im^A 
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&s$idis$  o/M^  and  M«  /teliiw#. 
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might  ha^  Wen  »^ted  from  om 
wb(s  DotwithstMidiog  hit  grey  hairt^ 
was  paiiioiwtely  eiumouiid  of  the 
GouBtets  L«— -«-tt.  During  her  iUy 
in  Napk8»  whither  her  hoar^  lover 
waa  prevented  from  aecompanytng  her 
1^  iflneai,  he  aent  her  hy  apeeial  mea* 
ewgNTB  praeenta  of  the  finest  flofpen 
Iwioe  or  thriee  a*week«  aoeompanied 
by  billeta  douz,  of  whidi  some  highly 
impaaaioned  extracts  found  their  waj 
to  the  public  ear ;  and,  when  hia  fair 
frieDd  wished  to  visit  the  crstcr  of  V»- 
•nvius,  the  noble  Lord's  gallantry  pre- 
vailed over  hia  love  of  money^  and  be 
employed  a  number  of  men  to  hew 
•tepa  up  the  steepest  parts  of  the  road 
to  facilitate  her  ascent* 

The  cultivated  taate  of  die  princess 
found  infinite  gratification  in  the  so* 
ciety  of  the  celebrated  historiographer 
of  the  Phlegriean  fields.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  a  fine  old  man,  and  youth* 
fttl  aa  Anacieon  himself.  A  worshipper 
of  every  thing  beautiful  in  fine  art, 
be  derives  firom  the  phiiosof^y  of  the 
graces,  the  rosy  hours  and  feelinga 
which  emfaelliah  the  evoQiog  of  hia 
life.  At  every  freah  addition  to  hia 
matdiless  eoltection  of  antique  Gre- 
cian vaaea,  his  enthnsissm  flashes  out 
frith  yottdifnl  ardour ;  and  whoi  he 
obtains  a  vaae  distinguished  by  fine 
drawings,  or  eminent  beauty  of  form. 
Ilia  rapture  is  boundless,  and  compa* 
able  only  with  the  exuberant  delight 
of  children  over  their  Christmaa  pre* 
nenta.    Happy,  thrioe  happy,  la  the 


man,  who  can,  in  advanced  age,  ex- 
ult with  loud  and  boyiah  rapture  over 
the  attainment  of  a  favourite  object  I 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  collection 
of  vases  will,  to  th#  tasteful  and  cul« 
tivated  traveller,  alone  repay  the  coat 
and  trouble  of  a  loumey  to  Naples. 
There  is,  indeed,  throughout  Europe, 
with  men  of  classic  taste,  but  one  opi- 
nion of  these  celebrated  vases,  most 
of  which  are  above  8000  vears  old.> 
The  fine  drawings  which  adorn  them 
afiTord  a  standard  by  which  we  can 
measure  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  times  of  Zeuxls,  Tir 
manthes,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  othera ;  and  they  certain* 
ly  justify  us  in  estimating  the  often* 
disputed  excdlenoe  of  ancient  paint* 
ing,  by  the  acknowledged  perfection 
of  ancient  statuary. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  draw- 
inga  upon  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful,  of  all  these  vases  are  ao  li^ 
oentioua,  as  to  compel  the  proprietor 
to  keep  it,  like  that  masterpiece  of 
sculpture,  the  Satyr  at  Portici,  under 
lock  and  key.  An  inundating  stream 
in  Sicily,  which  had  waabed  awt^ 
large  portiona  of  its  banks,  developed 
an  ancient  tomb,  in  which  this  re- 
markable vase  waa  diacovered  in  per* 
£Kt  condition.  The  owner  of  the  soil 
regarded  thia  precioua  work  of  art  aa 
common  earthen-ware,  and  Sir  Wil* 
Uam,  who  was  acddentaliy  in  that  vi- 
cinity, heard  of,  and  purchased  it  for 
a  trifle.-- MATHisaoM  the  Poei. 


xxziu.  MOUNT  viauviea. 


My  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Veanviua 
waa  undertaken  without  any  compa- 
nion but  an  experienced  guide.  In 
the  small  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  1794, 1  found  the  in- 
habitants rebuilding  upon  the  still 
warm  lava,  and  rendered  fearless  of 
•II  future  danger  by  a  conviction, 
dmt,  after  the  last  tremendous  effiirt, 
tlie  exhauated  mounuin  would  re- 
quire at  least  a  century  to  recover  it* 
eelf.  The  old  houses  were  buried  deep 
in  the  lava,  above  which  the  roof  and 
belfry  of  the  church  were  still  visible. 
The  greet  mass  of  this  deatructive 
Fhlegeton  ndled  over  thia  unfortunale 
town  on  its  way  to  the  aea.  Here  we 
hiredaases,  which  conveyed  ua  through 
n  wild  chaos  of  ashes  and  scoria  to  the 
ocUof  the  hermit ;  andj^fter  oooiigii- 


ing  our  donkeys  to  the  care  of  the  e6» 
centric  recluse,  of  whom  more  anon^ 
we  began  the  difficult  ascent  towards 
the  crater.  During  the  last  eruption, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  msrgin  waa  * 
undermined,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  ; 
but  the  tremendous  element  beneath 
arose  in  its  strength,  and  immediately 
buret  out  from  three  new  craters  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
Uva,  now  two  yeasa  old,  was  still  in 
glowing  heat  beneath  the  aurface,  and 
•o  warm  above,  that  we  could  nowhere 
remain  a  minute  on  the  ssme  spot.  A 
bundle  of  straw,  which  the  guide  had 
brought  with  him  to  prove  the  heat, 
was  pushed  into  a  crevice :  the  igni- 
tion was  immediate,  and  a  bluieh 
flame  ahot  high  above  the  aurface. 
Our  progreee  up  the  steep  acclivity  of 
yielding  dnden  waa  infinitely  tolU 
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Boroe ;  but  at  length  we  reached  the 
goalj»  and  stood  upon  the  rim  of  the 
crater.  Looking  down  into  the  gulf^ 
I  beheld  an  undulating  mass  of  smoke^ 
through  which  the  red  lightning  dart- 
ed, while  the  deep  thunder  rolled  be- 
neath us^  shaking  the  ground  under 
our  feet ;  and  slender  columnsof  smoke, 
ascending  with  various  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity from  the  mass  below,  emitted 
as  they  rose  a  kind  of  hissing  explo- 
sion, which  resembled  no  sound  I  had 
ever  heard  in  art  or  nature.  The  at- 
mosphere was  so  insufferably  hot,  that 
I  hastened  our  return,  remarking  with 
surprise,  that  while  my  forehead  was 
streaming  with  perspiration  like  a 
rain-spout,  the  brow  and  face  of  the 
guide  were  as  dry  as  the  pumice-stone 
beneath  his  feet.  The  daily  habit  of 
wandering  through  this  fiery  region 
had  rendered  him  so  insensible  to  neat 
and  fatigue,  that  he  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  salamander.  On  our 
descent,  which  was  rapid  and  easy, 
the  guide  shewed  me  the  lava-cliff 
which  had  nearly  melted  under  the 
feet  of  Wutky,  the  landscape-painter, 
while  he  was  collecting  ideas  for  a  pic- 
ture, regardless  of  the  red-hot  stones 
which  fell  around  him  like  hail;  a 
degree  of  professional  ardour  smrpass- 
ing  that  of  Vemet,  who  was,  at  his 
own  request,  tied  to  the  mast  in  a  hur- 
ricane, that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
Btudy  the  storm-scenery  without  losing 
either  his  head  or  his  feet. 

Thehermit,  who  was  a  travelled  man, 
did  honour  to  his  appointmen  t  as  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  Vesuvius,  and  set 
before  me  an  excellent  breakfast  of 
baked  fish  and  omelettes,  assisted  by 
a  bottle  of  Lacrims  Christi,  whicn 
well  supported  its  ancient  fame.  The 
hermitage  is  built  on  a  small  promon- 
tory, sufficiently  elevated  to  protect  it 


from  the  lava,  which,  during  an  erup- 
tion, must  flow  to  the  right  or  left ; 
and  when  the  volcano  throws  out  a 
shower  of  stones,  the  recluse  finds 
protection  under  the  bomb-proof  arch 
of  his  cellar.  While  seated  at  break- 
fast on  a  stone-bench  before  the  her- 
mitage, mv  salamander  recommended 
to  me  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  view 
of  Naples  from  this  point,  ss  prefer- 
able to  any  other.  He  mighthave  taken 
a  running  lesson  in  the  school  of 
Hackert,  who  maintains,  that  the  most 
comprehensive  and  favourable  view  qf 
Naples  is  from  the  pinnacle  of  Bro- 
ther Felix.  The  hermit,  however,  was 
wearied  of  his  abode  on  the  finest 
Belvedere  in  Europe,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  years  he  hsd  passed 
in  the  flat  and  sandy  regions  of  Bran- 
denburg, where  he  earned  a  scanty 
support  bv  teaching  Italian  at  Berlin 
and  Potsdam.  His  regrets,  that  the 
course  of  events  had  not  been  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  wishes,  reminded  me  of 
a  tall  and  stately  monk,  with  whom  I 
dined  at  the  monastery  of  Monte  Ca- 
vo,  near  Albano.  Although  in  pos- 
session of  a  comfortable  and  assured 
support,  and  commanding  from  his  win- 
dows the  superb  view  of  Rome  and  its 
environs,  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  die 
mountains  of  Abruzzi,  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  unvarying  sameness  and 
mortal  ennui  of  monastic  life ;  and  his 
pallid  features  were  flushed  with  un- 

gDvemable  emotion  as  he  told  me,  that 
e  had  too  late  discovered  that  he  was 
much  better  qualified  to  wield  the 
sword  than  the  censer.  How  few 
men  are  exemnt  from  this  propensity 
to  repine  at  their  vocation !  and  yet 
common-sense  tells  us,  that  every  pur- 
suit in  life  has  its  peculiar  drawbacka 
and  annoyances. 


XXXIV.   THE  VIPERS  OF  LUGANO. 


At  the  foot  of  Mount  Salvador,  on 
the  lake  of  JjUgano,  is  a  villa  of  consi- 
derable extent,  the  proprietor  of  whidi 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
neither  by  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor 
ghosts,  but  by  the  incredible  multitude 
of  vipers  in  its  vicinity.  This  tribe  of 
serpents,  which,  since  the  classical 
work  of  Fontana  on  the  viper,  and  his 
experiments  on  its  poison,  has  regain- 
ed its  ancient  importance,  is  annually 
increasing  in  this  favourable  locality ; 
and  to  an  extent  so  formidable,  that 
the  founder  of  the  deserted  villa  must 


have  been  half- mad  to  build  in  such  a 
spot,  if  this  pandemonium  of  serpents 
contained  a  twentieth- part  of  the  num- 
bers observed  there  a  few  years  later. 
Vipers  are,  notoriously,  migrating  ser- 
pents ;  and  those  of  Mount  Salvador 
take  their  departure  when  the  sum- 
mer heats  become  oppressive,  and 
swim  in  mightv  columns  across  the 
lake,  to  the  cool  and  shady  woods  of 
the  opposite  shore.  There  they  re- 
main until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  re- 
turn to  the  sunny  side  of  the  lake, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  and  spring 
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on  the  chalk  slopes  benetth  Moant 
SalTador.  In  their  winter  quarters, 
they  coil  and  twixt  themselves  together 
into  knotted  clusters,  from  which  t^ieir 
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peeping  heads  projeet,  and  give  to  the 
whole  mass  the  appearance  of  the  im« 
ing  hall-thistte,  or  of  the  head  of 
ediisa. 


XXXV,      THB  OAHB  OF  MO  ERA* 


Two  men  stand  opposite  to  each 
Other  in  pugnadons  attitude,  with  open 
mouths,  and  flashing  eyes.^  Instead  of 
weapons,  however,  they  extend  their 
fingers,  and  one  of  them,  gazing  with 
wild  eagerness  at  the  other's  hands, 
calls  out  A  numher.  This  game,  call- 
ed  hy  the  Italians  La  Mora,  or  La 
Morra,  is  played  hy  the  lower  dasses 
in  Rome  and  in  the  country  with  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm.  According  to  the 
rules  of  this  diversion,  the  players  ex- 
tend simultaneously  any  numher  of 
fingers,  and  he  who  first  calls  out  the 
collective  number  of  fingers  on  hoth 
sides,  wins  the  game.  In  an  instant  the 
banda  of  both  are  again  extended,  and 
the  sport  is  followed  up  with  conti- 
nually increasing  noise  and  rapidity. 
The  secret  of  winning  is,  for  the  play- 
er to  be  well  aware  of  the  number  of 
fingers  he  means  to  shew,  that  he  may 
have  to  count  only  those  of  his  adver- 
sary; but  the  lightning-ouickness  of 
thdr  movements  nardly  admits  of  re- 
flection ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  game 
which  demands  such  rapidity  of  per- 
eeption  and  entire  self-possession  as 


La  Morra,  nor  can  any  other  Europeans 
compete  with  the  Italians  in  a  diver- 
sion, which  appears  exdudvely  adapt* 
ed  to  thdr  habits  and  character. 

The  classic  antiquity  of  La  Morra 
has  induced  me  to  describe  it  so  mi- 
nutely. It  was  known  before  the  time 
of  Varro,  who  calls  it  mtcare  {digitii)  ; 
and  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  a  pro- 
verb  had  grown  out  of  it.  A  man  ot 
perfect  integrity  was  called,  digntu, 
guicwn  in  tenebrU  mice*.  At  that  pe* 
riod,  this  game  was  practised,  not  only 
for  amusement,  but  for  the  drawing 
of  lots,  especially  in  the  decision  of 
commercial  disputes;  and  theEmperor 
Augustus  made  two  oriminals,  a  fa* 
ther  and  son,  draw  lots  for  life  or  death 
through  the  Micatio. 

The  Mom  is  played  also  in  France^ 
especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
wnere  it  is  called  La  Mourre.  I  have 
nowhere  seen  it  in  Germany ;  but  the 
obsolete  game  of  Fingerlein  mellen, 
«  which  name  corresponds  with  the  La- 
tin phrase,  was  unquestionably  the 
Morra  of  the  Italians. 


XXXVI.     THE  EOMAN  CATACOUBS. 


The  catacombs  of  Rome  had,  even 
in  boyhood,  laid  a  strong  hold  of  my 
imagination,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing the  old  romance  of  Octavia,  writ- 
ten by  Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  who,  with  accurate  calculation 
of  the  rqinantic  effect,  asdgned  to  the 
persecuted  Christians  secure  abodes, 
and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 
religion,  in  these  dark  and  fearful  ca- 
verns. Nor  did  my  youthful  assod- 
ations  entirely  lose  weir  influence  un- 
til, descending  into  the  catacombs  near 
the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  I  disco- 
vered the  imposdbilitv  of  considerable 
numbera  residing  in  them  without  the 
certainty  of  being  discovered  by  the 
vigilant  agents  of  the  Ctesars,  and 
dragged  to  a  horrible  fate  in  the  am- 

aitheatres.  It  is  probable,  however, 
mi  the  quantity  of  human  bones  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  that  they 
were  emplojred  as  placea  of  sepulture 
for  the  Christian  martyrs  by  their  re- 


latives, who  could  not  afibrd  the  ex- 
pense of  funeral  pyres.  At  all  events, 
this  charnel-house  has  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  Papal  government,  which 
supported,  by  well-contrived  legends 
and  traditions,  the  popular  belief  that 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  interred 
here,  and  sold  their  relics  to  the  high- . 
est  bidder.  Even  fragments  of  ele- 
phant and  whale  bones  have  been  sold- 
as  relics  of  the  colossal  St  Christopher. 
The  origin  of  these  wondrous  la- 
byrinths is  no  longer  a  mystery.  They- 
were  unquestionably  Puzzolan-pits, 
and  the  excavations,  commencing  in* 
the  Satumian  centuries,  were  carried 
on  under-ground  with  a  view  to  save- 
every  square  foot  of  surface  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  These  caverns-^ 
were  continued  in  all  directions,  and 
to  distances  at  present  unknown.  They 
extend  far  unaer  the  campagna,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  as  far  westward 
as  Ostia,  and  southward,  it  is  said^  ^ 
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e^nnnder  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  This 
powerful  eementy  called  Puxsokn 
eatth,  from  the  place  where  H  was 
first  discovered,  is  still  employed ;  and, 
in  subaqueous  building  especially^  its' 
cohesive  powers  are  invaluable;  Vi« 
truvius  has  a  remarkable  passage  on 
the  origin  and  properties  or  this  oele* 
brated  volcanic  sand.  .In  tbe  sixth 
chanter  of  his  second  book,  he  says : 
"  Tnere  is  a  kind  of  dust  which,  by  a 
natural  process,  produces  extraordi- 
nary effects.  It  is  found  in  the  vici« 
nity  of  Bais,  and  about  the  cities  near 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Blended  with  lime 
and  powder  stone,  it  forma  an  endu« 
ting  cement  for  buildings^  and  even 
binds  firmly  together  the  piers  which 
project  into  the  sea.  The  properties 
of  this  dust  appear  to  arise  from  the 
following  causes.  In  that  district  are 
many  hot  springs,  heated  l^  subter« 
raneous  fires  of  sulphur,  aluminous 
earth,  and  bitumen.  These  fires,  and 
the  hot  vapours  rising  from  them,  p^ 
netrating  the  crevices  of  the  earth, 
consume  its  moisture,  and  make  it  dry 
and  light.  The  tufo  found  there  is  alaa 
an  absorbent,  and  free  from  moisture; 
and  when  the  dried  duat,  the  tufo  atone, 
and  the  lime,  all  which  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  fire,  are  mixed  together 
in  water,  they  immediately  unite,  and 
rapidly  harden  into  a  cement  for  build* 
ing,  which  no  flood,  however  powerful, 
can  separate." 

This  puzzolan  dust,  (Pulvis  Puteo* 
lanus,)  blended  in  certain  proportions 
with  lime  and  pounded  bricks,  formed 
the  antique  mortar,  which  resists  the 
action  of  air  and  water ;  and,  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  defies  the  tooth 
of  time.  It  is  susceptible  also  of  a  po- 
lish, surpassing  often  in  brilliancy  the 
finest-grained  marble.  Its  durability 
is  probably  owing  to  the  glittering 
partides  of  puszolan,  glazed  by  vol- 
canic process. 

Many  adventures,  both  wonderful 
and  disastrous,  have  been  experienced 
in  the  catacombs.  Stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  finding  coins,  gems,  and  other 
valuables,  a  working  goldsmith  from 
Paris  descended  into  Uiese  subterra- 
nean  Ubyrinths  at  sunrise,  near  Fras- 
oati.  Provided  with  tapers,  and  with 
«eord  which  proved  too  slender  for 
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his  purpose,  this  due  of  Ariadne  snap* 
ped  as  he  was  crawling  through  a  nar- 
row and  dangerous  passage  ;  aund,  when 
hia  last  taper  expired,  he  was  left  to 
the  sole  ana  terrible  expedient  of  going 
forward  in  blind  uncertainty.  He  per- 
severed, and,  after  fatigue  and  auffier- 
ing  indescribable,  found  a&  exit  du- 
ring the  following  night,  and  reached 
the  aurfaoe,  exhausted,  psie,  and  hoi* 
low-eyed  as  a  apectre,  near  the  Vilk 
Medici.  This  adventure  is  attested 
by  credible  witnesses,  who  saw  and 
listened  to  him  after  hia  re-appear- 
ance; and  certainly  this  escape  from 
almost  inevitable  destruction  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Lesa 
fortunate  than  this  enterprising  Pa« 
rtsian,  several  young  men  of  the  Col« 
legtum  Germanicum  plunged  impra« 
dentlv  too  far  into  these  masv  depths, 
and,  like  the  diver  in  Schiller  a  ballad, 
wo^e  never  seen  again. 

Subterraneous  ^leries  of  a  similar 
description,  with  lateral  cfaambera, 
and  labyrinthine  passages  divergiag 
in  all  duections,  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt  under  the  Necropi^  near 
Alexandria.  Their  origin  ia  aasignsd 
to  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  to  the  le* 
mote  period  of  the  Pharoahs.  Thero 
are  similar  caverns  near  Syraenae  in 
Sicily,  which  date  from  the  classic  age 
of  Greek  colonisation.  They  exist  siso 
under  Naples  and  its  vicinity,  extend- 
ing probably  as  far  as  Pozzuoli. 

The  most  credulous  of  all  heUevera 
in  the  domestic  settlement  of  the  early 
Christiana  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
was  the  Abb^  Ridisrd.  Tiiis  man, 
whose  opinions  on  all  other  subjects 
were  sound  and  judicious,  becsme  n 
fanatical  seer  as  soon  as  he  paaaad  the 
threshold  of  these  oonseeratni  eavenM^ 
in  which  he  discovered  every  acoom- 
modation  requisite  for  the  permal  se- 
curity and  spiritual  sustenanoe  of  the 
early  Christiana,  and  liberally  distri- 
buted the  numerons  ohambera  and 
galleries  into  mass-altara, 
halls,  sdioola,  and  dwellincs, 
to  aoeommodale  all  the  inhnbitanta  of 
modem  Rome.  These  boldi 
of  the  Abb^  carried  with  i 
thority,  which  proved  highly  proAtnUe 
to  the  Romish  clergy. 


XXXVlf.      THB  DVKB  OF  BXASCHI. 


The  Brasdii  palace,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  extensive  edifices  in  Italy^ 


and  displaying  in  its  interior  objects 
of  luxury  and  fineart  in  htrbh  mm* 
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dmnee,  is  the  erettlon  of  a  roan  who 
did  noe  bring  with  him  to  Borne  tha 
means  to  build  a  modem  pappet^shew. 
This  miracle  was  acGomplished  with* 
out  either  Aladdin's  lamp  or  the  phi* 
lofopher^B  stone,  by  the  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  once  a  common  citizeii 
of  Cesena,  and  now  the  Duke  of  Braa* 
chi.  This  accident  of  birth,  and  the 
▼empire  spirit  of  monopoly  which  ia 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  papal  go* 
vemment,  obtained  for  him  the  pri* 
▼liege  of  reedving  into  his  cellars  and 
warehouses,  at  unconditionalprioes,  the 
largest  portion  of  all  the  grain  and  oil 
produced  in  the  papal  states ;  and  how 
unfairly  he  repays  the  growers  of  these 
most  important  objects  of  rnrsl  eco^* 
nomy  majr  be  inferred  from  the  pre* 
valent  bdief  in  Rome,  that  his  profits 
average  one  hundred  per  cent.  These 
exclusive  privilq^es  explain  the  blight* 
ed  state  and  prospects  of  sgriculture  in 
the  Roman  states,  in  which  the  kra* 
veller  sees  large  surfaces  of  fertile  soil 
producing  only  thistles  and  broom,  in* 
stead  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  which, 
under  a  more  paternal  government, 
they  would  abundantly  yield.  The 
oli?e  harvest  of  last  year  waa  materi* 
ally  deficient,  and,  to  the  infinite  difl« 
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may  of  aU  honsekaepen,  innkeepers^ 
and  cooks,  the  large  stone  reservoir, 
which  supplies  all  Rone  with  oil,  fdl 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  in  the  event  of 
another  unproductive  year,  the  I>uke 
of  Braschi  will  ia  all  probability  be 
exposed  to  imminent  peril,  from  the 
efifects  of  popular  efiervncenee.  To  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitana,  oil  for  dreas* 
ing  fish,  and  snow  for  cooling  pur* 
poses,  are  much  more  essential  than  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain. 

During  this  low  level  of  the  oil, 
two  corpses  became  visible  at  the  bot*> 
tom  of  the  reservoir.  When  taken  out, 
being  in  perfect  preservation,  like  em* 
bryoa  is  spirit,  tney  were  immediately 
recognised  as  the  bodies  of  two  oil- 
porters,  whose  sudden  disappearance, 
eighteen  montfaa  before,  had  never 
been  accounted  for.  These  poor  fel- 
lows, with  probably  too  much  wine  in 
their  heads,  had  doubtless  lost  their 
equiHbrinm  while  pouring  the  con* 
tents  of  their  oil-tubs  into  the  reser* 
voir,  and  fallen  into  the  oil,  which,  for 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  had  been 
dttly  empbyed  to  dress  and  flavour  the 
food  of  more  than  100,000  people*** 
Mathisson,  1796. 


XXXVin.    OAVIH  HAHILTOir. 


Is  the  house  of  a  sculptor,  near  the 
Borghese  palace,  I  saw  a  colossal  sta* 
toe  of  Antinous,  which  that  most  for* 
tunate  of  treasure-seekers,  Gavin  Ha* 
milton,  discovered  in  the  soil  and  rub* 
bish  of  Palestrina  (the  ancient  Pr«* 
neste).  At  the  time  of  this  exoava* 
tion  the  opulent  Duke  of  Braschi,  a 
nepote  of  the  Pope,  was  collecting  an* 
tiques,  regardless  of  expense,  to  digni- 
fy his  recently  finished  palace,  in  com* 
pltance  with  the  long-established  cus- 
tom of  the  Roman  nobles.  Haring 
previously  commissioned  Hamilton  to 
find  him  a  colossal  statue,  as  an  in- 
diapenaable  item  in  hia  gallery,  the 
discovery  of  the  Antinous  was  happi* 
ly  timed,  and  the  Duke  did  not  Imi- 
tate to  give  the  required  price  of  9000 
scudi  to  the  proprietor,  who  told  him 
that  to  any  one  but  a  nepote  of  the 
Holy  Father  the  price  of  this  admi- 
rable statue  would  have  been  doubled. 


Nor  waa  the  enloginm  of  the  seller 
^caggerated.  The  enchanting  beauty 
of  this  statue,  which  was  adorned  with 
Bacchanalian  attributes,  was  sung  id 
sonetti  and  cansone;  and  Visconti 
pronounced  it  the  finest  statue  hither* 
to  discovered  of  tbe  so  often  and  so  va* 
riously  sculptured  favourite  of  Adrian. 
The  naked  surfaces  were  all  perfect, 
and  the  drapery  alone  required  partial 
restoration. 

The  superstitious  Romans,  wonder- 
ing at  the  frequent  discoveries  of  this 
indefatigable  excavator,  apphed  to  him 
a  ludioons  tradition,  boirowed  from 
the  dark  ages  of  Faust  and  Paracelsus ; 
and  circulated  a  report  that  he  had 
promised  his  soul  to  the  devil,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  his  satanic  majes- 
ty had  undertaken  to  point  out,  by  the 
hopping  of  a  small  blue  fiame,  the 
>exact  spots  under  which  the  works  of 
aacicDt  art  wen  buried. 


XXXIX*  THE  JIUSEUll  ^ABINtJlt. 


Ib  a  deUghlful  gropve,  at  the  Villa 
Benheie,  is  an  9difi5?f  of  flmvuif  do* 


sign,  resembliag  somewhat  a  temple, 
imd  called  the  Museum  Gafaimmk 
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Here  are  asseinbled  ihennmerons  and 
remarkable  buata  and  statues  wbich 
the  British  painter,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
discoyered  amidst  the  rubbish  and 
substructions  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Gabii.  This  fortunate  excavator,  who 
appeared  to  trace  antiquities  with  a 
divining-Tod,  was  immeasurably  de- 
lighted with  a  result  so  splendid  and 
comprehensive;  and  the  prince  Borg« 
hese,  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  soil,  one- 
third  of  the  booty  belonged,  purdiased 
the  whole,  and  raised  for  its  reception 
an  edifice,  combining  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
a  classic  elegance  and  propriety  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Vitruvius.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
rich  and  important  museum  are  seve- 
ral of  Roman  emperors,  and  of  distin- 
guished as  well  as  notorious  members 
of  their  families.  Here  is  the  finest 
head  of  Tiberius  which  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  adorned  with  the  crown 
of  oak  leaves,  in  allusion  to  his  con- 
quest of  Germany.  The  bust  of  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  surpasses  every  other 
head  of  this  great  soldier  and  patron 
of  architecture,  which  has  escaped 
the  devastation  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  features  of  thitf  time-honoured 
roan  bear  the  impress  of  masculine 
sense  and  firmness,  daring  energy,  and 
old  Roman  honesty.  Tne  statue  of 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus, 
ia  superlatively  lovely,  and  remark- 
able for  nobility  of  countenance.  It 
is  indeed  a  personification  of  womanly 
dignity,  adorned  with  more  than  hu- 
man beauty.  The  magnificent  sta- 
tues of  Caligula,  as  Imperator;  of 
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Nero,  as  Pontifcx ;  and  of  Adrian,  aa 
Heros,  afllbrd  abundant  evidence  how 
well  the  universal  principlea  of  true 
proportion  were  understood,  and  ap- 

?Iied  at  the  period  of  fheir  sculpture, 
t  is  important  also  to  the  student  of 
ancient  history  to  observe,  that  the 
only  genuine  statue  of  Germanicus 
(as  Heros)  was  discovered  in  Inendly 
contiguity  with  those  of  several  con- 
temporaries, who  were,  according  to 
history,  his  enemies.  In  two  busts 
of  Domitius  Corbulo,  who  subjected 
Britain  to  the  Roman  yoke,  I  dis- 
covered a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
eyes  and  profile  to  the  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia ;  a  coincidence  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  atriking  likeness  to 
Catherine  of  Russia  discoverable  in  a 
marble  bust  of  Messalina  in  the  Capi- 
toline  museum.  One  of  the  most 
classical  and  perfect  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture  in  the  Museum  Gabi- 
nnm  is  a  Gnomon,  the  dial  of  which 
is  adorned  with  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  superior  deities,  and  the  twelve 
aigns  of  tne  zodiac.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  whole  is  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  excellence  and  finish,  and  the 
redundant  locks  of  the  Thunderer 
are  exquisitely  chiselled.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  mysteries  of  a  Ro- 
man lady's  toilet  may  be  found  here, 
in  the  bust  of  a  female  with  a  mova* 
ble  wig.  This  head,  which  ia  well 
sculptured,  is  said  to  be  the  bust  of 
Julia  Pia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  Several  inatanoea 
of  similar  wigged  busts  occur  in  the 
Capitoline  museum.  —  Mat  h  isson, 
1796. 


XL.    LIMITED  NATIONAL  FBIDE  OF  THE  ITALIANS. 


The  national  pride  of  the  Italian 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  native  city.  It  has  even  narrower 
limits.  In  Rome,  the  Trasteverini 
pride  themselves  upon  their  unconta- 
minated  Quirite  blood ;  and,  notwith- 
atanding  their  poverty  and  low  rank 
in  the  social  scale,  they  despise  the 
illustrious  mongrels  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.  They  regard  as  foreign- 
ers all  people  who  reside  without  their 
own  walls,  or  beyond  the  river ;  and, 
until  lately,  no  genuine  Traateverino 
could  marry  out  of  his  own  caste  with- 
out degradation.  The  Albanese  boast 
that  Aibano  is  the  mother-city  of  the 
mighty  Rome ;  the  people  of  Velletri, 
-that  their  city  waa  the  birth-place  of 


Augustus  Cssar;  and,  when  I  waa 
lately  in  Cori,  the  ancient  Cora,  my 
hostess  told  me,  that  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  in  a  dty  700  years  older 
than  Rome,  and  once  the  mistresa  of 
the  whole  papal  territory.  '-'  There- 
fore," she  added,  "  you  ought  not  to 
despise  the  mean  streets  and  low 
houses."  The  same  feeling  prompts 
ever^  little  town  in  the  Roman  states 
to  dignify  its  gate  with  the  proud  in- 
scription, *'Senatus,populusque,"  &c 
Thus  all  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
the  Italians  is  borrowed  from  periods 
of  antiouity;  and,  where  these  are 
not  sufficiently  imposing,  the  people 
assist  them  with  romantic  fictions. 
Hence  the  wondrous  traditions  i 


dated  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Binidler  cities  throughout  Italy^  some 
of  which  are  orally  current  amonnt 
the  inhabitants;  for  instance,  we 
ring  of  iBneaa  at  Civita  la  Vigna: 
whUe  others  exist  in  old  chronicles, 
as  at  Onrietro  (Urbs  yeterum)  and 
Fiesole. 

In  Cori,  I  beard  the  following  tra^ 
dition  of  a  contiguous  place,  called  Ci- 
▼ita  la  Penna :— ''  A  beauttful  nymph 
was  pursued  by  a  heathen  Moorish 
king,  who  once  reigned  over  themoun- 
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tains  of  Cora  and  Norma*  She  ran 
irom  Cora  to  the  steep  precipice  ot 
Civita  la  Penna ;  and  wnen  she  heard 
the  heathen  callinff  after  her,  she 
sprang  from  the  cliff  into  the  valley, 
where  she  was  changed  into  a  lake, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  La 
Nymfa." 

From  this  lake  issues  a  river  which 
threads  its  devious  course  through 
the  Pontine  marshes,  and  was  called 
by  the  ancients  Nymphena, 


XU.   THE  SEASON  OF  CRIME  IN  ROME. 


It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  long  ob- 
servation, that  in  Rome  the  period  of 
penance  and  fasting  is  the  period  of 
crime.  Almost  every  deliberate  mur« 
der,  or  other  crime  of  sufficient  mag* 
nitude  to  involve  capital  punishment, 
is  committed  at  this  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  crimes  of  such  enormity 
rarely  occur  during  the  period  of 
games  and  festivals.      The  joyous 


spirit  which  then  prevails  moderates 
the  bad  passions  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  even  to  elevate  and  purify 
their  character.  These  results  afford 
important  materials  for  reflection; 
and  I  suspect  that  a  fair  comparison, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  Roman  people 
with  the  saturnine  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe,  would  be  somewhat 
unfavourable  to  the  latter. 


XUI.     ROMAN  PROVERBS. 


The  Italian  proverb  of  '^  Aspettare 
e  non  venire,"  &c.  has  long  been  fa« 
milisr  to  every  nation  in  Europe; 
but  the  "  Trinity  of  Wisdom,"  from 
which  it  is  borrowed,  is  comparative- 
ly unknown.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  verses,  of  which  I  have  selected  the 
best.  In  some  of  them,  fine  morali- 
ties are  conveyed;  others  are  humo- 
rous only;  but  most  of  them  are 
founded  in  a  practical  knowledge  of 
human  nature  :— 

La  Trinity  della  sspienza. 
Tre  sorte  di  persone  sono  odiose  : 
II  povero  superbo, 
II  ricoo  avaro, 
II  vecchio  pazzo. 

Tre  sorte  d'uomini  da  fuggire: 
Cantori, 
Vecchi, 
InnamoratL 


Tre  cose  imbrattono  la  casa : 
Galline, 
Cani, 
Donne. 

Tre  cose  conservano  I'amico : 
Onorarlo  in  presenza, 
Ijodarlo  in  assenza, 
Ajutarlo  ne'  bisognit 

Tre  cose  sono  desiderabili : 
Sanit4, 
Buona  fama, 
Ricchezze. 

Tre  cose  da  morire : 
Aspettar  e  non  venire. 
Star  a  letto  e  non  dormire, 
Servire  e  non  gradire. 
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L%ke  thee  to  die,  thou  Sun  i-^My  boyhood'f  dream, 
Was  this ;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  thy  beam. 
Ebbs  from  a  field  of  ▼ictory !— yet  the  nour 
Bears  back  upon  me,  with  a  toirent's  power. 
Nature's  deep  longings : — Oh  !  for  some  kind  eye. 
Wherein  to  meet  Love's  fervent  farewell  gace  ; 
Some  breaat,  to  pillow  Life's  last  agonv ; 
Some  voice,  to  speak  of  Hope  and  bnghter  days. 
Beyond  the  Pass  of  Shadows  !-<-But  I  go, 
I,  that  have  been  so  loved,  go  hence  abne ; 
And  ye,  now  uthering  round  my  own  hearth's  glow. 
Sweet  friends  J  it  may  be  that  a  softer  tone. 
Even  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  glee. 
Mingles  its  feeling  while  ye  speak  of  roe : 
Of  me,  your  soldier,  midst  the  mountains  lying. 
On  the  red  banner  of  his  battles  dying, 
Far,  far  away !  And  oh  I  your  parting  prayer  I 
Will  not  his  name  be  fondly  murmur  d  there  p*— 
It  will !— a  blessing  on  that  holy  hearth  I 
Though  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'ercast  its  miith* 
Mother !  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again ; 
Sisters !  ye  watch  to  greet  my  step  in  vain  ; 
Young  brother,  fare  thee  well !— on  each  dear  head. 
Blessing  and  love  a  thousand  fold  be  shed. 
My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings !— May  your  home 
Smile  fior  you  ever ! — May  no  winter  come, 
.  No  world,  between  your  hearts! — May  even  your  tears. 
For  my  sake,  full  of  long-remember'd  years. 
Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 
Your  lives  in  one  bright  bond ! — I  may  not  sleep 
Amidst  our  Fathers,  where  those  tears  might  shine 
Over  my  slumbers  ;  yet  vour  love  will  keep 
My  memory  living  in  th  ancestral  halls. 
Where  shame  hath  never  trod. — The  dark  night  falls. 
And  I  depart. — The  Brave  are  gone  to  rest. 
The  brothers  of  my  combats ;  on  the  breast 
Of  the  red  field  they  reap'd : — their  work  is  done«- 
Thou,  too,  art  set^— farewell,  farewell,  thou  Sun  ! 
The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod. 
Offers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  God. 


VII. 

THB  CRAKM ID  PICTUftB. 

ohi  ainiwwiipiiiiaiMnii^iii  T.imiitifcptrt'd 

With  nMtet  fM«iay  ilM»I  mm  dMa  laiU 

Thine  eyes  are  charm'd — thine  earnest  eyes^ 

Thou  Image  of  the  Dead  i 
▲  wptXL  within  this  sweetness  lies, 

A  yirtue  thence  is  shed. 

Oft  in  their  meek  hlne  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be  ; 
And  sometimes  there,  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see. 

And  sometimes  Pity— 4oft  and  deep^ 

And  quivering  through  a  tear ; 
E/n  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep. 

For  Grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh !  my  spirit  needs  that  balm. 

Needs  it  midst  fitful  mirth. 
And  in  the  night- hour's  haunted  calm. 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thu9,  when  hollow  Praise 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine. 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  nays. 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine  I 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  sudden  glee 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along^ 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free 

As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

In  Tain,  in  vain ! — too  soon  are  felt 

The  wounds  they  cannot  flee ; 
Better  in  child-like  tears  to  melt. 

Pouring  my  soul  on  thee ! 

Sweet  face,  that  o*er  my  childhood  shone. 

Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 
llitts,  ever  shadowing  back  my  own. 

The  rapid  and  the  strange  ? 

Whence  are  they  charm'd— those  earnest  eyes  ?— 

I  know  the  mystery  well  I 
In  my  own  trembling  Msom  lies 

The  Spirit  of  the  Spell. 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born— 

Oh !  change  no  longer.  Thou ! 
For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow  I 
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THE  SSKAMIN6  CHILD. 

aim!  what  kind  of  nierthottld  thy  yean  know? 
Thy  brow  and  cheek  are  iiDooth  at  wafcen  an 
Wkn  DO  bnath  troublei  ttum, 

Bbaumomt  &  Flitchik. 

And  18  there  sadness  in  thy  dream,  my  Boy  ?— 
What  should  the  doud  be  made  of  ?— blessed  child ! 
Thy  spirit^  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy. 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  clear  yet  mild : 

And  now  ^pu  tremblest ! — Wherefore  ?-»in  thy  soul 
There  lies  no  Past,  no  Future.    Thou  hast  heard 
The  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll. 
Thy  breast  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word : 

From  thee  no  Love  hath  sone :  thy  mind's  young  eye 
Hath  look'd  not  into  Death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home : 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quicken'd  into  pain. 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved  ;^- 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever- changeful  train. 
Glancing  lilce  dewdrops,  and  as  lighUy  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  Passion  toss'd. 
How  art  thou  wilder'd  in  the  cive  of  Sleep ! 
My  gentle  chUd !  midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  ? 

A^ake !  they  sadden  me— those  early  tears, 
First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  River's  flow. 
That  must  o^sweep  thy  soul  with  coming  year»— 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  human  woe ! 

Awfiil  to  watch,  ev'n  rolling  through  a  dream, 
Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  Childhood's  eyes  !— 
Wake,  wake !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tide  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Come  firom  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown. 
Where  now  thj  thoughts  dismay'd  and  darkling  rove. 
Come  to  the  kmdly  region  all  thine  own. 
The  Home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  Love ! 

Happy,  fair  child !  that  yet  a  Mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife ! — 
Oh  I  shall  my  Soul,  thus  waken'd  to  rejoice. 
Start  from  the  dreain->like  Wilderness  of  Life  ? 
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what's  to  bi  dons  ? 


We  have  all  hetrd  or  read  of  a  poor 
aatj  which  pined  away  in'molanenoly 
iBOod  between  two  hay-ricksy  becaiiaa 
he  found  it  impossible  to  decide  whe* 
ther  the  dexter  or  sinister  mound  was 
most  worthy  to  be  saluted  by  the'firat 
bite.  They  both  shed  their  balmy 
fragrance  upon  the  air,  and  each  nout- 
ed  out  its  tempting  sides  witn  an 
equality  of  beauty  and  cur  re  marvel* 
ously  perplexing.  Poorfelbwl  there 
he  stood,  ruminating  upon  the  point 
of  etiquette,  a  subject  upon  which 
your  genuine  donkey  studieth  much, 
and  aoquireth  strange  and  intricate 
notiona.  The  sight  must  have  been 
most  moving  and  most  melancholy  to 
anv  of  our  species  who  might  have  be» 
held  him  in  his  embarrassment. 

We  have,  however,  great  doubta 
whether  there  ever  existed  so  stupid 
a  fouT'legged  ass  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But,  supposing  the  tale  to  be 
really  true,  we  could  find  it  in  our 
heart  much  more  easy  to  oommise* 
rate  with  such  an  ass  as  this,  than 
with  those  of  our  own  species,  who, 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  sources  of 
joy  and  comfort,  and  having  well* 
known  and  unperformed  duties,  are 
ever  exclaiming,  **  What's  to  be 
done?"  The  most  delicious  clover 
that  ever  was  raked  together  by  the 
blooming  nymphs  of  the  valley,  never 
afforded  so  exquisite  a  treat  to  long* 
euedi  quadruped,  as  man  experiences 
when  conscious  that  he  hath  not  left 
undone  those  things  which  he  knows 
he  ia  bound  to  perform.  His  mind  is 
then  filled  wiUi  joy,  and  gladness,  and 
gratitude,  and  praise.  Light  are  his 
slumbers;  and  ois  dreams  are  sooth* 
ing  and  airy  as  the  flutterings  and 
warblings  of  the  feathered  songsters 
of  the  woods.  The  whole  creation 
hath  Uien  for  him  a  new,  and  pure, 
and  glorious  charm ;  and  he  seemeth 
to  have  a  feeling,  as  far  as  in  this 
frail  and  ephemeral  sutc  he  may  be 
able,  of  "  Good-will  on  earth  and 
peace  toward  man."  There  is  not  one 
among  the  innumerable  comforts 
which  man  enjoys,  that  doth  not  ac* 
quire  a  double  zest  from  su^h  reflec* 
tions. 

But  no— he  gazeth  listlessly  upon 
his  duties,  a^d  neglecteth  them  till 
they  either  accumulate,  or,  by  perpe* 
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tnally  recurring  to  his  mind,  they 
seem  to  address  him  in  the  language 
of  reproach ;  and  then  he  endeavoura 
to  avoid  or  forj;et  them,  for  the  pre* 
eent,  by  engaging,  with  feigned  avi* 
ditv,  in  schemes  of  idle  folly  or  mis- 
called pleasure ;  or  saunters,  groveU 
ling  on,  with  his  feelings  benumbed, 
into  the  paths  of  apathy  and  dream* 
ing  procrastinattoB.  Alas!  this  is  no 
imaginary  picture.  Well  do  we  re* 
member  the  worthy  Dr  Smithers,  who 
was  the  rector  of  a  village  scarcely  a 
mile  from  the  small  town  whereat  we 
wtf e  first  bewildered  in  the  mases  of 
Greek  verba.  He  was  a  good  man 
withal,  and  truly  he  might  well  be 
called  a  gentle  man,  for  '<  he  bore  hia 
faculties  so  meekly/'  that  he  would 
not,  by  any  act  of  bis,  have  given  pain 
to  a  worm  ;  but  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
in  perplexity,  and  enquiring  ''  What 
was  to  be  done  ?" 

**  November  skies  were  chill  and 
drear,"  when  the  weak,  though  reaUy 
worthy  couple,  were  sitting  by  their 
fireside,  and  Mrs  Smithers  addressed 
her  spouse,  **  Really,  my  dear  Charles, 
it's  high  time  that  we  settled  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  boy.  He's  now 
near  sixteen,  and  yet"— *- 

«*  Ah !  I  know  what  you  would 
say,"  yawned  the  prebendary,  for  so 
high  up  what  he  sometimes  hoped 
should  be  the  episcopal  ladder  had 
the  good  man  climbed,  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  it.  Charles,  you  know, 
my  £ar,  is  no  common  youth,  or  it 
would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  him.  But, 
I  have  several  plans  in  mv  head — I 
have  been  thinking— yea— let  me  see 
—Well,  just  at  present— I  hardly 
know  what's  to  be  done— however"— ^ 
and  thus  he  would  go  on  prosing  for 
some  half  hour  or  so,  with  the  kind 
intention  of  satisfying  his  wife's  mind 
by  what  heeaid;  yet  most  especially 
bewildered  within  himself,  and  con« 
tinually  thinking,  '-  What's  to  be 
done?'* 

He  had  thought  proper,  on  taking 
possession  of  his  prebend,  which  was 
in  fact  Uttle  better  than  a  nominal  ho* 
nonr,  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
consequently  became  a  marked  cha* 
racter  in  our  thinly- populated  neigh- 
bourhood. The  advancement  of  one 
grade  in  society  was  gratifying  to  him, 
8S 
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notiomuch  perhapsonhisown  account 
as  on  that  or  his  daaghter  and  his  son 
Charles ;  and,  though  last  not  leasts 
because  his  dear  Emilia  looked  with 
most  benign  complacency  upon  hia 
ivelUpowdered  wig.  Well  do  we  re* 
member  it>  and  the  awe  with  which  it 
Inspired  us  in  our  boyish  days*  It 
was  a  full-blown  caxon^  one  of  the 
last  of  the  eauliflowcrt ;  and  might  be 
teen,  surmounted  by  a  most  orthodox 
''  fire- shovel"  hat,  moving  to  and  fh> 
about  the  little  market- town  above  the 
doctor's  slender  figure,  which,  suppo- 
•ing  the  wig  to  have  been  really  one  of 
Flora's  sportive  productidnB,might  well 
have  tepresented  the  stalk  thereof. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was  de* 
lighted  when  the  Doctor's  promotion 
was  made  known ;  for  he  was  a  ge* 
neral  fkvourite,  and  never  suspected 
to  have  been  unduly  puffed  up  by  his 
new  dignity  save  once»  and  tnat  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  walking  into 
the  "  County  Ball "  room  with  hie 
Iri fe  hanging  upon  his  arm,  his  *'  tail " 
consisting  of  his  daughter  Emilia  and 
the  aforesaid  Charles.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  good  man,  for  the  great' 
ones  of  the  land  thronged  around  him, 
and  ofi^red  their  congratulations ;  and 
the  son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
danced  with  Emilia ;  and  anon  there 
came  about  him,  and  were  Introduced 
unto  him,  some  odd  doKen  of  people, 
who  either  remembered  him  at  Ox- 
ford, or  had  met  him  at  Squiro 
Smith's,  Brown'st  Jones's,  or  Robin- 
son's. Then  was  the  Doctor  sensible 
that  he  had  become  a  "  lion,"  and  he 
felt  that  there  was  an  opening  made 
fhr  the  way  of  his  children  in  the 
world,  and  his  fond  paternal  heart 
leaped  within  him  for  joy,  and  he  re-« 
solved,  in  every  possible  way,  to  avail 
himself  of  everv  advantage  in  his 
power  for  the  welfare  of  those  so  dear 
to  him.  So,  when  he  got  home,  he 
sat  himself  down  seriously  to  consider 
"  What  was  to  be  done  r 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  but 
he  had  come  to  no  decision.  Indeed,  it 
itas  unlikely  that  he  should,  seeinff 
that  dreams  and  visionary  hopes  and 
v^isbes  were  all  that  occupied  his 
fancy^  and  could  fo^ro  no  solid  basis 
whereon  to  commence  his  plans.  In 
this  dilemma  he  consulted  our  uncle, 
a  military  man,  who  retained  to  the 
last  that  decision  and  energy  of  cha* 
racter  so  essential  in  hia  pcoftaaioDj 


and  of  which  the  Doctor  stood  ao  wo- 
fully  in  need. 

''  What's  to  be  done!"  exclaimed 
the  yeteran,  repeating  the  worda  with 
which  hia  reverend  iiiend  eonduded 
what  he  meant  to  be  »  diatinct  explsb 
Bation  of  bio  hopes,  expeetatiGDa,  to» 
sources,  &c.  '« What'a  to  bedone!  I'U 
tell  you  what's  to  be  done.  Send  yettr 
boy  to  college  aaaoon  m  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted. Neither  you  nor  I  are  young. 
Don't  taik  aboui  your  family,  but  mC 
«-oet— od.  A  pffetty  tale  ahould  I 
have  had  to  tell  in  America,  when  the 
French  aloop  waa  roundtng  a  point  im 
the  Penobscot  river,  to  take  a  poaitioft 
which  muat  have  given  her  the  eoai« 
mand  of  our  atation,  if  I  had  begun  lo 
anivel,  *  What'a  to  be  done  }'  ThcM 
ahe  came  with  the  tide,  and  we  had 
Just  as  much  chanee  of  stopping  her, 
as  you  and  I  have  of  bmng  obeyed  if 
we  were  to  cry,  Halt !  to  the  quick 
tnarch  of  old  Time.  So,  keeping  a 
.wood  between  her  and  our  line  «f 
march,  we  took  a  fteah  poaitiou,  lea* 
ving  her  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
empty  atockade;  and--*well<— weO^- 
you  know  the  end — I  iron't  bore  you 
with  an  old  atory^^wa  took  Aer^ 
changed  the  tables.  It  waa  a  deviliah 
-^I  beg  your  pardon,  Doctor,  it  waa  a 
deuced-^I  mean  a  monatrona  good 
joke,  to  see  the  firllows  when  we 
opened  our  fire  upon  them.  Well— « 
well-^the  afikir  stands  thus.  Time  la 
eithelrvour  friend  oryour enemy.  Tlie 
fellow  s  never  neutral,  Docter^-^make 
him  your  friend,  aay  I,  and  loae  not  a 
moment" 

Some  other  advice  our  undo  ga^ 
eonceming  the  arrangement  of  the 
Doctor's  pecuniary  afikira  and  expen- 
diture,  which  shared  the  same  late  aa 
that  we  have  rdatcd ;  fbr  your  pne> 
tised  "  what's  to  be  done"  man  hath 
ever  some  expedient  fbr  putting  off  faia 
dedsion  for  a  time ;  and  the  gvml  man 
found  it  impossible  to  refuse  hia  eoiu 
sent  to  Charles's  accepting  an  invite* 
tion  to  spend  a  few  da^  with  the  aoe 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  oouaty;. 
These  few  daya  became  weeks,  bo» 
cause  it  would  be  long  ere  poor  Chariee 
would  be  again  able  to  apare  time  Itar 
such  enjoymenta:  and  then  another 
invitation  came  from  another  ftiend^ 
and  was  accepted,  and  prolonged  for 
dmilar  reasons.  Bat>  in  the  mean- 
whiloi  the  Doctor  waa  not  idlcb    Ob 
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rm  Imsllf  mnploycd,  wyiog 
unto  himself,  ^  What's  to  be  done  r 
ad  labouring  hard  to  oome  to  a  deci« 
alon.  Did  the  Doctor  imagine  himself 
a  hero,  or  philosopher^  aboat  to  strike 
ont  some  new  and  nndisoot ered  path 
to  happiness,  and  that  hia  mind  was 
as  a  flonncil  to  direct  him  in  the  un« 
known  road,  when  it  was  incessantly, 
crjaevktiog  Uiis  querulous  cry  ? 

Whether  he  sat  by  the  fireside, 
gastng  upon  the  changing  forms  there* 
in,  or  walked  in  his  garden,  with  his 
haids  in  his  breeches  pockets,  or  hang« 
ing  behind  him,  there  ever  came  over 
his  mind  a  thousand  noble  resolutions* 
And  ten  thousand  goodly  images  and 
fairy  prospects,  of  future  happiness 
and  greatness  for  his  son,  passed  be^ 
fore  the  eyes  of  his  enraptured  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  identlfl^  himself,  aa 
he  meant  to  be,  and  to  aet,  in  them  all 
8Qeoessi?elY :  but  he  had  not  yet  de« 
cifkd  on  tne  ejnet  courw  which  he 
would  pursue  at  the  praeni  nunnmL 
So  he  continued  enquiring  "  What  was 
to  be  done  ?"  and  persuading  himself 
that  he  was  winning  his  onward  way 
to  the  realization  of  his  splendid  Ti« 
afams,  ere  he  had  taken  a  single  step  on 
his  journey* 

During  this  mental  process  of  his 
Ihther's  to  decide  upon  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him,  young  Charles  was 
doing  his  beet  to  forget  the  small  quan* 
tity  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  learn  at  school,  and 
acquiring  tastes  and  habits  in  which 
it  was  but  little  likely  that  he  would 
be  able  to  indulge,  in  the  event  of 
"  any  thing  happening  to  his  father," 
■8  the  modem  phrase  for  the  termina« 
tion  of  man'a  mortal  career  runs.  And 
tiius  another  year  rolled  round ;  and, 
aa  my  unde  predicted,  time,  not  ha- 
ving been  maae  their  ally,  had  become 
tbeir  enemy,  for  Charles  was  less  fii 
for  college  thsn  at  its  commencement. 
Then  the  Doctor  appeared  to  have 
g;irded  himself  with  resolution,  and 
was  determined  to  begin,  immedUUeiy 
after  ChrUtmat,  to  '<  read"  steadily 
with  his  son. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  daughter 
Smilia,  whose  personal  charms  were 
highly  extolled  by  the  ''  butterflies" 
of  the  day,  received  instructions  in  the 
showy  accomplishments  of  music, 
dancing,  and  drawing,  on  which  so 
much  time  is  expended  in  youth,  and 
flo  little  in  maturer  age.  But  £mi« 
lia's  parents,  like  too  many  more. 


eonld  not  perceive  that  theur  daughter 
wanted  thoae  esaential  qualificationa» 
without  which,  the  utmost  skill  and 
attention  of  a  master  can  effect  but 
little  for  hia  pupil.    She  was  a  good 

E'rl,  but  had  <'  no  ear"  for  music,  and 
vr  voice  was  barely  "  passable ;"  and 
aa  for  drawing— no  similitude  of  any 
thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  Uie  carta 
beneath,  could  be  discovered  in  het 
portfolio.  There  were  trees  like  cab- 
bages, and  castles  like  bandboxes,  and 
figurea, miscalled  human,  which,  small 
aa  they  were,  if  they  could  have  been 
charmed  into  life,  would  have  terri«i 
fied  the  whole  village.  But  then  ahe 
danced  very  fairly :  that  is  to  say,  she 
oould  go  through  the  ceremony  with* 
out  attracting  much  notice.  For  the 
rest,  we  have  little  to  say  of  her.  We 
have  freouently  in  later  years  thought 
that,  if  ner  mind  had  been  cultivated 
in  youth,  she  would  have  been  a  dtf« 
ferent  character ;  for  we  are  not  of  the 
creed  of  the  Mahometans,  but  believe 
that  women  have  souls;  and  it  ia 
grievous  in  our  eyes  to  witness  how 
sadly  they  are  sometimes  n^lected  by 
parents. 

Mattera  were  in  the  state  we  have 
described  at  the  Rectory,  when  we 
were  under  the  necessitv  of  losing  sight 
of  the  family  for  several  years.  It  had 
been  our  misfortune  to  lose  our  pa« 
rents  when  very  voung,  and  we  were 
consequently  unaer  the  orders  of  our 
good  uncle  before  mentioned.  We 
were  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and,  as  is  customary  with  unfeathered 
bipeds  at  that  period,  thought  very 
highly  of  our  own  abilities,  and  felt  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  we  should  make  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  age  we 
were  about  to  live  in.  We  had  '<  done 
schooling,"  and  our  unde  intended  ua 
for  the  army ;  but  we  preferred  the 
navy,  for  a  much  better  reason  than 
we  nave  been  able  to  give  for  many  of 
our  preferences  in  after  life,  namely, 
because  the  fiag  of  our  country  was 
then  roaming  upon  the  ocean,  con« 
quer)ng,and  to  conquer,  and, "  like  an 
eagle  in  a  dovecote,  fluttering"  the 
enemy.  We  had  already,  in  our 
minds  eye,  a  fine  seventy-four,  of 
which  we  purposed  taking  the  com« 
mand,  and  penorming  verv  extraordi<d 
nary  feats  in  the  Channel,  which  we 
selected  to  be  the  scene  of  our  ex- 
ploits, in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  we  could  run  our  prizes 
iuto  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
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liience  run  up  to  London  to  arninge 
the  aflfkin  of  our  prize-money  and  pro- 
motion^  and  ran  down  to  see  oar  uncle^ 
and  refresh  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  recital  of  particnlars  which  it 
would  he  imposfible  to  put  into  the 
Gazette.  This  was  all  very  fine^  our 
ande  said,  but  still  he  never  would 
talk  aerioualvabout  the  navy,  although 
he  confessed  that  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  state  of  our  army,  were  not 
then  exactly  as  he  wished -them  to  be. 
Therefore  he  deferred  presenting  us 
with  a  pair  of  colours  until  we  had 
seen  jBome  thing  of  the  world ;  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  policy,  but  told 
us  his  plans  and  reasons  in  that  open; 
straightforward,  manly  manner^  for 
which  (as  well  as  his  other  virtues) 
we  always  respected  him,  and  shall 
ever  reverence  his  memory.  The  idea 
of  "  seeing  the  world"  intoxicated  our 
young  imagination,  and  the  few  first 
days,  after  a  journey  to  London  w$a 
announced,  were  spent  in  great  and 
consequential  hurry,  running  to  and 
fro,  and  doing  nothing.  But  when 
the  last  day  tnat  we  were  to  spend 
among  the  endeared  scenes  of  our 
youth  arrived,  and  we  felt  that,  on  the 
next,  we  were  to  be  launched  forth 
into  the  world,  a  tender  melancholy 
sense  of  the  important  nature  and  un- 
certain  event  or  the  desperate  plunge 
we  were  about  to  take  came  over  our 
mind.  We  took  a  solitary  stroll  to 
feast  our  eyes,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
upon  the  river,  and  the  hall,  and  the 
little  park  and  the  church,  and  the 
three  beech-trees  on  the  mount,  and 
then  slowly  returned  to  bid  adieu  to 
certain  juvenile  property  which  we 
possessed  in  our  uncle's  small  domain. 
The  house  was  of  stone,  dug  from 
a  neighbouring  quarry  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  back  was  a 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
architectural  style  of  that  age ;  but  the 
front  had  been  modernized  in  the  days 
of  the  first  George.  Since  that  period 
no  innovation  had  been  permitted,  and 
it  stood,  in  solid,  elegant  simplicity,  on 
the  hill  side,  its  square  grey  outline 
strongly  defined  against  an  avenue  of 
towering  elms.  The  whole  seemed  to 
be  an  emblem  of  its  veteran  possessor, 
—firm,  venerable,  and  respectable. 
The  "  grounds"  consisted  of  only 
fourteen  acres,  divided  near  the  centre 
by  the  house,  offices,  and  kitchen*gar« 
den,  the  Utter  with  its  moss- clad  stone 
walls^  much  too  oonspicooua  for  mo« 


dem  taste.  Bat  Ae  whole  amoige* 
ment  was  delightfal  to  iu  owner,  ina** 
muchasitaffimledt&ooeaaional  chaiig^ 
of  pasture,  under  his  own  eye,  to  two 
favourite  ebaigen,  which  we  used  to 
notice  were  alwaya  graiing  in  front  of 
Uie  house  whenever  there  waa  eom- 
pany  at  dinner.  We  have  since  had 
some  doubts  whether  old  Ingliadid 
not  confine  them  to  that  moie^  of 
their  domain  on  such  occasions,  in  or« 
der  that  they  midit  be  noticed  by  the 
guests,  and  atfcnd  hia  miater  an  oppor- 
tunity of  idatingeeruin  stories  where- 
in they  m^de,  esch  in  hia  turn,  no  in«* 
considerable  figitfe.  For  oar  own  parts 
we  had,  from  our  earlieat  reoolkciion, 
a  sort  of  accredited  license  to  loam 
wheresoever  we  would,  and  do  what* 
ever  we  pleased  within  the  fences  of 
that  beautiful  little  phu:e,  subject  only 
to  the  turveiUanee  of  old  Inglis,  who 
was  ever  more  ready  to  join  in  our 
schemes  than  to  interpose  his  dmi- 
ted  authority :  so  that  we  have  ire- 

auently  since  made  it  a  question  of 
ebate  within  ourselves,  whether  we 
were  not  what  is  commonly  called 
"spoUt?" 

On  the  day  in  question  we  found 
ourselves,  towards  evenii^,  silting  un« 
der  the  walls  of  an  old  ivy-dad  ruin 
of  a  round  tower,  built  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  garden,  no  one  knows 
when  or  why.  We  had,  in  happier 
hours,  penned  up  a  glittering  nU  of 
the  pure  element  which  issued  from  a 
spring  above  the  house,  and  after  sup- 
plying  the  wanU  of  the  inmates,  made 
Its  rustling  way  over  a  narrow  pebbly 
bed  to  that  spot  which  wehad  diocen 
for  our  waterfall.  Never  shall  we 
forget  the  triumphant  delight  with 
which  we,  after  almost  a  fortnight's 
toil,  heapingupstonesand  ''puddUng" 
clay,  sat  down  to  watoh  the  rising  of 
the  sparkling  water.  It  seemed  along 
time  ere  the  element  had  attained  the 
brink  of  our  barrier.  Then  we  giaied 
thereon  most  intensely  ;  and  our  cup 
ov^owed  with  joy  when  the  first 
trickling  came  down  to  the  rockv 
basin  we  had  formed  beneath.  An^ 
anon,  we  beheld  the  fklling  element 
swell  into  picturesque  beauty.  The 
spot  which,  an  hour  before,  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
dark,  damp,  and  dismal,  waa  now  all 
life,  and  motion,  and  beauty ;  and  a 
cheerful  melodv  came  forth  from  its 
depths->and  aU  appeared  to  be  the 
work  of  our  own  hands.    The  Blan- 
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dwAn  focmt  wvld  not  have  been  luJf 
so  dear.  There  micht  be  a  greater 
faU»  we  allowed;  at  TlVoli ;  bat  then  it 
ooidd  not  be  more  romantic ;  and  as 
for  tbe  catartets  and  plnnges  of  the 
Niagara^  Nile,  and  Rhine^  it  Was  aU 
lowed  generally  that  they  were  terri- 
fic ratMr  than  oeautifal.  Bat  in  own 
there  was  nothing  alarming,  the  main 
fill!  being  precisely  four  feet  three 
Inches.  There  we  might  sit  and  read, 
or  mose  in  security— and  not  we  alone, 
but,  in  after  timea— oh  ye6,  even 
^en  we  had  strange  dreams  respect* 
ing  the  future ;  and  when  we  left  that 
great  work  of  our  own  hands  on  the 
first  night  of  its  completion,  we  in- 
wardly and  proudly  breathed,  "  Exegi 
monumentum !" 

This  wonderful  performance  was 
achiered  in  the  thirteenth  yesr  of  our 
age,  by  and  with  the  aid  of  Corporal 
iBgUs;  and,  on  the  morning  after  its 
eompletion,  our  uncle,  who,  during  its 
progress,  had  kept  aloof,  from  a  high 
notion  of  honour  that  he  might  not 
rob  us  of  our  laurels,  walked  with  us, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  spot,  to  see  and 
approve.  We  reyealed  then  to  him 
our  intention  of  planting  a  willow, 
and  of  framing  a  rustic  seat,  &c  &c 
and  he  fortliwith  put  his  hand  into  hia 
pocket,  and  pare  us  a  convincing 
poof  of  the  hi^h  estimation  in  which 
ne  held  our  abilities ;  and  then  he  be^ 
atowed  upon  us  some  good  advice, 
which  we  did  not  then  value  mayhap 
quite  so  much  as  we  ought,  but  which 
we  -have  often  thought  of,  and,  we 
hope,  derived  benefit  from  since. .  The 
main  purport  thereof  was  to  impresa 
upon  our  mind  that  happiness  was 
the  result  of  employment. 

**  Never;  be  without  a  task  of  aonie 
aort,  boy,"  said  the  Colonel:  "  let  it 
be  nsefbl,  if  possible;  but,  at  all 
events,  let  it  be  harmless.  The  mind 
and  body  both  reouire  exercise.  Use 
them,  work  them  both,  boy.  They'll 
both  get  stronger,  and  make  you  a 
man  sooner,"  (this  was  then  a  proud 
inducement,)  *'  and  a  happier  man. 
Habit  is  second  nature.  The  habit  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  yourself,  sir," 
(the appellation  "Sir" always  indioi* 
ted  that  our  uncle  was  getting  upan 
roitiUry  ground,)  "  will  produce  deci- 
sion of  character,  wilhout  .which  a 
man  cannot  be  fit  for  any  command. 
There  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  know* 
ledj^  that  may  not  be  useful  to  a  soU 


dier.  Perhaps  thisiittle  work  of  yours 
may  lead  you  to  look  into  the  nature 
of  Uie  channels  of  rivers,  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence  sometimes  in  a 
campaign.  But,  at  all  events,  one 
employment  or  one  acquirement  al- 
ways paves  the  way  for  another,  and 
enables  a  man  to  feel  an  interest  in 
something  or  every  thing  that  is  going 
on  around  him.  And  then  he  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  promotion  and  hap- 
piness; and  there's  little  risk  of  his 
being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  those 
poor  devils,  who  saunter  about  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  Ipokinff 
confoundedly  stupid,  blinking  and 
winking,  and  yawning,  "  What's  to  be 
done?"   . 

Between  this  period  and  that  of  our 
floiog  forth  into  the  world,  five  years 
Had  glided  by  ;  and,  daring  their  pro- 
gress, we  had  framed  the  rustic  seat, 
and  planted  the  willow,  and  studied 
and  read  for  many  an  hour  beneath  ita 
shade ;  and  we  had  never  felt  at  a  loss 
about  "What  was  to  be  done,"  save  up- 
on one  subject.  .  That  subject  was  uU 
terly  incomprehensible  to  us.  It  was 
a  strange  and  intense  internal  commo- 
tion with  which  we  were  ever  affected 
whenever  we  saw  a  certain  young  lady, 
or  even  when  her  name  was  mention- 
ed. We  felt  that  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  make  her  a  present  of 
^very  descripiion  of  property  we  had, 
and  of  ourselves  into  the  bargain; 
and,  doubtless,  had  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  we  should  have  de- 
cided, the  matter  by  throwing"  the 
lot"  at  her  feet.  But  the  Colonel 
was  a  widower ;  and  Maria  had  a  mo-> 
ther,  and  brothers  and  sisters;  and, 
moreover,,  was  somewhat  elevated 
above  ns  in  society :  consequently  we 
m^  but  seldom ;  and  then  amid  scenes 
of  humdrum  formality.  So  we  knew 
not  what  was  to  be  done.  This  was 
the  first  secret  we  ever  kept  from  the 
Colonel,  and  an  irksome  one  it  was : 
but  we  could  not  tell  him.  Once  or 
twice  we  had  resolved  so  to  do,  but 
her  name  "  hung  fire,"  as  the  corooral 
would  have  said,  upon  our  lips.  There« 
fore,  on  the  day  before  pur  departure, 
we  magnanimously  resolved,  that,  if 
we  could  not  suppress,  we  would  con- 
fxol  the  state  of  our  feelings,  and  en- 
deavour, as  soon  as  we  got  into  "  the 
world,"  to  do  something  which  might 
prove  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  as^ 
pirings  of  our  soul. 
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It  tf M  at  tins  ends  that  we  fint 
eominitted  the  sin  of  rhymiiig  at  any 
length. 

The  next  morning  we  aecompanied 
our  uncle  to  London;  and  looked 
about  us,  and  went  into  oompanj; 
and  saw  such  sights,  and  did  sueh 
things,  as  all  the  people  in  **  the  world" 
have  been  seeing  and  doing  there  ever 
ainoe,  up  to  the  present  moment.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands^ 
and  visited,  and  minutely  inspected^ 
all  the  fortresses  and  fields  connected 
with  Marlborough's  campaigns.  The 
delii;ht  and  pride  which  the  Colonel 
evinced  in  that  progress  we  shall  nerer 
forget.  The  days  of  bis  youth  seemed 
to  nave  returned  upon  him :  his  step 
was  as  the  tread  of  a  giant ;  and  the 
hours  we  spent  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  were  unconscionable.  But.  we 
feel  the  recollection  of  those  days  so 
strong  upon  us,  that  we  will  not  trust 
our  pen  further — we  remember  that 
we  are  not  now  writing  either  his  life 
or  our  own.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
our  wanderings  far  and  wide  upon  the 
Continent  occupied  the  space  of  three 
years ;  and  then  we  once  more  found 
ourselves  at  home. 

During  our  absence,  poor  Mrs 
Smithers  nad  been  gathered  to  her  fa* 
there.  Her  death  was  a  sore  bereave- 
ment for  the  poor  Doctor ;  but  some 
of  the  ''  coterie"  of  the  little  market 
town  scrupled  not  to  say  that  the 
event  would  not  have  taken  place  had 
Doctor  Stemwell  been  called  m  sooner. 
It  seemed,  according  to  their  account^ 
that  the  Doctor  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  one  Drystaff,  who 
came  from  nobody  knew  where,  (for 
in  those  days  the  medical  ordeal  was 
not  so  severe  as  at  present,)  and  "  set 
np"  as  sui]geon,  apothecary,  &c.  in  the 
town.  This  gentleman  having,  at  first, 
little  practice,  was  ever  to  be  found 
among  the  loungers  in  the  **  news- 
room' enquiring  "  What  was  to  be 
done  ?"  And  there  the  Doctor  and  he 
met  so  constantly,  snd  their  time  was 
so  similarly  employed,  or  rath^  un- 
employed, that  an  intimacy  was  the 
natund  result 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  this 
union  of  congenial  souls  was  fhmly 
eemented,  the  old-established  practi- 
tioner, poor  old  Lingeron,  departed 
this  life,  and  left  his  patiento,  **  no 
eon  of  his  succeeding,"  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  the  surviving  operators.  Tha 
Smithers  family,  as  a  matter  of  course, 


mediealiy  ipeakiBg,  fcU  to  the  ahava 
of  Drystaff:  and,  in  doe  time,  it  waa 
his  lot  to  attend  the  good  lady  in  her 
last  illness.  At  first  no  "  danger" 
waa  spprehended*  The  disorder  waa 
''  a  sort  of  a  temporary  affection/'  aa 
Drystaff  said  ;  the  patient  had  merely 
taken  a  cold.  Then,  when  a  week  or 
two  had  elapsed,  and  the  poor  woman 
waa  evidently  worse,  notwithstanding 
the  prognostications  and  daily  visits 
of  her  medical  attendant,  and  of  the 
little  literied  boy  with  the  basket, 
whom  our  ancle  used  to  call  hia  ai^ 
mour  bearer,  the  Rector  began  to  be 
an«My,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  by 
saying  that  really  he  did  not  know 
"What  was  to  be  done?" 

Now,  whether  there  was  any  grooiid 
for  the  suspicion,  or  whether  the  no- 
tion took  its  rise  from  a  feeling  of 
envy,  which  doth ''  merit  as  iu  shade 
pursue,"  so  it  was,  that  a  prejudice 
against  the  roediad  abilities  of  the 
aforesaid  Drysuff  had  gone  fortk 
among  certain  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
little  market  town.  Unhappily,  too;, 
for  the  practitioner,  the  idea  was  che- 
rished by  the  fidrcr  portion  of  Dr 
Smithers  acquaintance ;  and  one  day 
the  ffood  man  was  stsrtled  from  his 
apathy  by  two  ladies,  who  were  the 
mothers  of  families,  anid  moreover  well 
stricken  in  yesrs,  and  consequently 
might  be  considered  fairly  enutled  to 
speak  and  to  be  heard  in  each  a  case. 
They  had  been  to  the  Rectory  for  m 
morning  call  of  enquiry,  and  the  Doe- 
tor  gallantly  escorted  them  back  into 
tiie  town.  Thus  they  had  him  to 
themsdves,  and  they  lifted  up  their 
Toiees,  snd  ceased  not  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  his  medicsl  friend  until 
the  walk  was  terminated;  and  then 
took  leave  of  their  oompanwn  with 
moumful  shakings  of  the  head,  and 
warning  upliftings  of  the  handa,  and 
afiirmations  thai  they  knew  well  what 
they  should  do  if  they  were  in  hk 
place. 

Poor  man !  they  had  certainly  soo* 
oeeded  in  sliaking  his  confidence  ia 
Drystaff^s  abilitiea  for  Um  moment ; 
but  then  he  knew  not  exa«:tly  *'  Whes 
was  to  be  done?  If  he  employed  sit- 
other  medical  man,  he  felt  ia  would 
be  a  breach  of  friendship;  aiMlso,ia 
melsncholy  mood,  he  went  to  "  tha 
news-room,"  the  genersl  place  of  i»- 
foge  for  the  ennuy^  cf  a  country 
town ;  and  thcrs^  after  a  brief  imsr- 
val,  he  was  joined  by  the  sutgect  of 


Mi  Iftte  eemnm^ifm^'  At  th^y  wert 
alone,  they  spoke,  of  eooFBe,  (^fler 
Bnt  a^p^Qff  ufx>n  the  precise  state 
of  the  wea£erj)  coDoeniiDg  the  par 
4ient*  *'  My  de^  sijc"  aaid  the  xeve^ 
jae&d  Doetor,  "  I  realty  beffin  to  b^ 
J«iouaIy  luiegay  about  my  oear  wife's 
attuatioB.  Now,  do  tell  me,  jsa  f 
iiriebd,  what  yoH  think  exactly  o^  her 
case  ?"  Drystaff  forthwith  proceeded 
lo  shrug  his  aho^iildeiiB,  tp  ta£e  A  pinch 
of  sDuff,  to  stir  the  fire,  which  needed 
it  not,  and  to  ta]k  in  a  mystical,  fuli- 
ginous styk;,  eonceming  diven  of  th^ 
xmraerous  ills  which  £sh  is  heir  to ; 
•nd  concluded  by  saying  that  nothing 
•was  to  be  done  without  time,  and  that 
ihey  should  socpi  ascertain  the  effect 
4if  some  medicine,  of  a  different  sort 
£rom  any  he  had  hitherto  exl^ibited : 
and  dien,  he  had  no  doubt,  he  abould 
be  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count. So,  with  little  variety,  mat* 
iers  went  on  thus  for  another  months 
and  then,  certain  symptoms  of  an 
alarming  nature  induced  the  patient 
jfterself  to  wish  for  the  advice  of  Dr 
^temwell,  a  phyaician  whose  celebrity 
<waa  great  throughout  the  country. 
;And  wh«n  he  came,  he  certainly  did 
«^y  that  he  wished  he  had  been  sent 
£nr  sooner;  but  he  might  perhaps 
bave  expressed  the  same  wish  had 
Any  other  Apothecary  been  in  attend- 
•anee.  So,  all  tluitci^n. belaid  is,. that 
Jjbe  poor  woman's  time  was.come.  Wie 
iMtve  already  stated  the  event. 

The  plan  of  steadily  reading  Latio 
jund  Greek  withhiason  Chai^les,  which 
.tiie  Doctor  bad  resolved  upon,>was  ne- 
waiarily.  procrastinated  from  time  to 
itime  during  hia mother'^ illness;  and, 
after  her  death,  the  worthy  widower'j 
mind  was  cextainly,  fpr  a  considerable 
period,  in  a  state  very  unfit  for  such 
;an  undertaking.  Another  year  had 
tkus  slipt  by.  and  then  the  long-talked 
.of  course  of  study  was  commenced, 
and  the  Doctor  discovered,  with  no 
amall  dismay,  that  Charles  had  retro- 
graded sadly  in  his  learning;  insQ- 
much  as  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retrace,  with  toil  and  difficulty,  the 
.path  which,  two  years  back,  bad  been 
aomparativeljr  easy.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
poaed  that  tlus  achievement  was  well 
perAirmed ;  no^-your  "  What's  to  he 
done?"  man  cannot  long  persevere  in 
•any  on^plan ;  be  is  ever  wearily  shift- 
ing lus  ground.  The  books  were  con- 
^4iaaally  changed-^-aoioetimes  a  week 
.-paaacdwithotUiany  raiding  j  and  that 


nuinouB  day,  "  to-morrow/'  fras  con- 
tinually presenting  itself  as  more  &p 
for  the  surmounting  of  difficulties  thaji^ 
that  whijch  was  at  the  moment  wing- 
ing its  way  into  the  past. 

Another  year  had  tnus  gone  by,  and 
Charles  had  imperceptibly  stept  into 
manhood  without  being  even  entered 
^t  college ;  and  then  the  question  of, 
"  What  s  to  be  done  ?"  annoyed  the 
Doctor  on  a  sul^ect  that  wounded  his 
feelings  excessively,  tie  had  made  a 
discoyery,  whicli  at  first  he  was  un- 
willing to  acknowledge,  though  some* 
,wbat  similar  hath  occurred  to  many 
a  fair  scholar*  He  found  that  time, 
''  edax  rerum,"  had  marvellpusly  rustl- 
ed his  Greek  and  Latin.  He  could 
not  discern  the  beauties  of  Sophocles  ; 
there  was  a  sad  indistinctness  in  many 
parts  of  Herodotus,  and  even  the  kv^^v 
Uatiua  of  Xenophon  was  provokinglj 
perplexing  without  the  Latin  transla- 
tion. ''What  was  to  be  done?"  Cicero 
himself  was  obscure,  though  certainly 
his  style  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
Virgil  bad  ever  been  his  favourite,  be- 
cause of  the  aptitude  of  that  author 
/or  quotation,  in  which  the  worthy 
Rector  loved  to  indulge.  Consequent- 
ly he  had  frequently  dipped  therein, 
And  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  "  up" 
in  the  JSneid.  So,  for  the  next  six 
D^onths,  they  employed  themselves 
re-reading  that  beautiful  poem,  with 
,a  book  or  two  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  way  of  variety.  The  Doctor, 
however,  knew  too  well  how  little  he 
.was  doing  for  his  son,  not  to  feel  at 
times  exceedingly  uneasy.  But  he 
«ould  not  decide  upon  *'  What  was  tfi 
be  dcme?"  Now,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
what  is  commonly  termed  a  fool,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  folly  of  his 
conduct,  it  is  proper  here  to  state,  that 
he  had  long  since  discovered  that  his 
income  was  not  proportioned  to  the 
style  of  living  which  he  had  deemed 
necessary  to  adopt  when  his  clerical 
honours  had  been  conferred  on  him* 
His  parties  were  not  frequent,  nor 
was  there  any  manifest  extravagance 
in  his  habits.  But  there  had  ever  been 
a  lack  of  system  in  all  his  domestic 
arrangemenu ;  and  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  matters  appeared  to  be  wor^e 
managed  than  before;  and  there  seem- 
ed but  little  chance  of  amendment, 
for  his  daughter  £milia,.with  whom 
be  consulted  on  the  subject,  was  ut« 
talf  ignprant  of  idl  bousehold  con* 
.^mviyiand  candidly,  ooi^esaed  aha  did 
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not  Icnbw  "  Whtt  wm  to  be  done  ?"  So 
the  decision  rested  with  himself;  and 
be  gloomily  pored  over  his  Christmas 
bUls,  wonaering  how  it  was  that  they 
could  amount  to  so  rauch^  and  resol- 
ving to  reduce  his  expenses,  if  not  his 
estiblishment,  but  could  not  decide 
on  the  precise  step  most  proper  to  be 
taken  for  the  effecting  of  so  desirable 
a  purpose ;  and  was  consequently  con« 
tent, /or  the  present,  to  dwell  over  the 
old  mental  enquiry. 

Thus  much  it  wos  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  not  hayinff 
adopted  the  plain  straightforward 
course  of  sending  Charles  to  some  one 
of  die  numerous  respectable  young 
clergymen,  fresh  from  their  reading, 
who  would  have  been  happy  to  receive 
him  as  a  companion,  to  cheer  and  em* 
ploy,  their  time  in  the  retirement  of  a 
country  village.  There  was,  however, 
another  plan  which  apjieared  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  his  domestic 
arrangements;  and  that  was,  to  en- 
gage the  son  of  an  old  friend,  whose 
widowed  mother  had  contrived  to  eco- 
nomize so  well  for  many  years,  as  to 
be  enabled  to  send  him  to  Oxford, 
.where  he  was  at  this  period  ^'  reading 
for  his  degree."  Therefore  young 
Black  well  came  to  the  Rectory ;  and, 
after  a  visit  of  some  few  weeks  during 
the  vacation,  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  consider  himself  asone  of  thefa- 
mily,  and  return  and  take  up  his  abode 
with  them  immediately  af\er  his  "  great 
go."  Ab  the  young  man  was  thus  se- 
cure of  a  title  for  orders  from  the  Doc- 
tor when  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
tbree-and- twenty,  besides  other  "  con- 
siderations," the  arrangement  seemed 
perfectly  to  the  taste  of  all  parties. 
The  good  Rector  was  particularly  de- 
lighted :  for,  duiing  his  late  enquiries 
about  <'  What  was  to  be  done?"  he  had 
been  harassed  with  a  sad  conviction 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
•omething  in  order  to  reduce  bis  ex- 
penditure. Yet  he  could  not  part 
with  hia  old  servant  Peter,  because 
Thomas,  the  boy,  was  fit  only  to  wait 
at  table,  and  do  indoor  work,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  garden ;  and 
there  was  not  a  better  manager  in  the 
county  than  his  cook ;  and  as  for  part- 
ing with  Martha,  who  had  been  bis 
dear  wife's  own  maid,  and  who  was 
now  transferred  to  Emilia, — that  was 
qi|ite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  kitchen-girl  were  abeolnte- 


ly  necessary,— betides,  her  wa^  were 
so  very  tnfltng.  For  these  reasons^ 
therefore,  was  the  Doctor,  as  usual, 
utterly  at  a  loss.  But  now,  as  there 
would  be  sn  addition  to  the  family,  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  perfectly  ea- 
sy, and  to  feel  convinced,  malgre  some 
certain  misgivings,  that  it  was  right 
and  proper  to  let  matters  go  on  as 
usual  until  the  time  should  arrive  for 
Charles's  departure  for  Oxford.  And 
then,  when  his  family  would  be  redu- 
ced to  onlv  two  persons,  he  might  ea* 
ally  curtail  his  expenditure. 
•  It  was  some  months  before  our  re- 
turn that  young  Blackwell  became  an 
inmateof  the  Rectory.  He  waaa  strange 
fellow;  alternately  bashful  and  pre- 
suming; awkward  and  uncouth  in  his 
mannera,  yet  aping  every  mincing 
dandy,  of  a  certain  grade,  that  fell  in 
his  way,  and  ever  talking  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  custom,  and  mode^ 
being  **  gentlemanly."  He  had  withal 
an  exce^ng  good  opinion  of  himself, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood  as  a  tacit  acknowledf^- 
ment  of  his  superior  abilities,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  hartig 
passed  his  examination.  Some  of  his 
contemporaries  have  indeed  averred  to 
us  their  belief  that  he  would  have 
been  plucked,  had  not  one  of  the  ex- 
amining masters  been  acquainted  with 
his  poor  mother :  but  this  we  conaider 
as  a  libel,  firmly  believing  thstthegen- 
tlemeo  sppointed  to  perform  soimpoit- 
ant  a  duty  are  no  respecters  of  persona. 

Our  uncle  made  up  a  little  dinner- 
party for  the  avowea  purpose  of  in- 
troducing the  said  youth,  of  wboae 
father  he  had  known  somewhat,  to 
some  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  and,  with  that  true  "  gen- 
tlemanly" tact  and  kind  feeling  which 
ever  marked  his  actions,  endeavoured 
to  make  his  guest  feel  at  his  ease,  and, 
if  possible,  to  ''  bring  him  out."  But, 
after  a  multitude  of  vain  endeavoura, 
the  old  gentleman  gave  the  thing  up 
in  despair ;  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  ua 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  fellow  waa 
a  fool. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events, 
poor  Emilia  had  been  sufiMng  from 
the  effects  of  her  parent's  ''  What's  to 
be  done  ?"  system.  Left  entirely  to  her- 
self, her  time  was  divided  between  the 
contents  of  the  circulaiing  library 
(then  much  more  "  trashy'  than  at 
present)  and  hearing  and  telling  lotm 
**  news;",  and  the  latter  occupation 
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being  moreamnsing,  and  perhaps  ren- 
dering her  more  acceptable  in  wocXetft 
soon  engaged  almost  the  whole  of  her 
droe.  The  worthy  Rector  too,  at  first^, 
listened  with  interest  to  her  town  and 
village  gossip,  inasmuch  as  it  served 
to  bn;uile  the  tedious  process  of  time^ 
which  ever  marches  heavily  along  with 
the  man  who  has  no  pursuit  or  settled 
plan  of  action.  But,  it  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  Rector  to  add,  that, 
when  his  daughter's  news  assumed  the 
diaracter  of  scandal,  as,  in  due  course, 
it  inevitably  did,  he  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  be^n  to  think  seriously 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  dear 
girl  was  spending  her  time.  The  re- 
sult was,  as  usual,  **  What's  to  he 
done  ?"  Divers  plans,  ay  and  excel- 
lent plans  too,  flitted  before  him  as  he 
lay  cogitatin||  on  his  pillow,  or  '*  daun- 
defing^'  in  his  garden  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  would  write  to  an 
accomplished  lady  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known,  who  resided  at  Bath,  and 
received  into  her  establishment  a  limit* 
ed  number  of  young  ladies,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  the  best  masters,  and 
were  introduced  into  the  best  society 
under  her  own  eye.  But  then  the 
state  of  his  finances,  considering  that 
Charles  mu$t  go  to  Oxford,  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  that  idea  for  the 
'present;  and  other  schemes  were 
abandoned  for  similar  reasons. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  are 
unworthil V  reflecting  upon  the  Doctor 
for  an  indecision  for  which  poverty 
were  a  sufficient  excuse.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  state  of  his  finanoes  was 
the  consequence  of  his  want  of  deci- 
BioQ.    He  knew  that  if  his  children 
-  lived,  they  must  arrive  at  years  of  ma* 
turity :  and  he  knew  that  unto  him- 
only  could  thev  look  for  support ;  and 
when  he  dared  to  think,  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  treading  in  a  path  that  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  their  happiness. 
^  At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knowa  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  blames  bis  infamous  delay ; 
Yet  lingers  on  till  sixty—- and  again, 
la  all  the  magpnanimity  of  thought, 
Kesolves  and  re- resolves.  Then  dies  the 
aatne." 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Doctor's 
mind.  He  spent  his  days  in  fruitless 
eonviction  of  error,  ever  enquiring, 
"What's  to  be  done?" 

He  never,  but  on  one  occasion,  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  procrastination 
to  oar  uncle,  who  was  acquainted  with 


the  exact  state  of  his  afllin  •  and  then 
he  averred  that,  conddermg  the  poai« 
tion  which  he  held  in  society,  he  real- 
ly did  not  know  how  he  could  consist- 
ently do  otherwise  than  he  did;  for 
that  any  reduction  in  hia  establish* 
ment  would  have  a  very  strange  look, 
and  really  he  didn't  know  what  people 
would  think.  There  would  have  bm 
nodlfficulty,he  allowed,  ifhe  had  never 
kept  more  than  one  man»servant,  md 
so  on ;  but  now  *'  it"  would  have  a 
verv  strange  appearance.  Toallthis, 
and  more  of  the  like  calibre,  the  vele(> 
ran  listened  vrith  a  considerable  do* 
gree  of  pain,  atid  then  reaponded  in 
this  wise.  ^  My  dear  Doctor,  you 
and  I  have  known  each  other  too  loBff 
to  render  it  necessary  that  we  shottlS 
talk  nonsense,  and  endeavour  to  bm«- 
boozle  one  another.  Shew  me  the 
man  that  would  think  the  worse  of 
you  for  doing  yotur  dttty  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  I'll  prove  the  fellow 
to  be  unworthy  of  your  friendship* 
Your  position  in  society  indeed ! 
;Have  you  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  vour 
living?  It  is  worth  eight  hundred, 
and  by  G— d ! — I  beg  your  pardon- 
how  the  devil  you  have  muddled  that 
sum  away  every  year  lately,  seems 
marvellous;  but  no  matter,  so  it 
seems  to  be.  What  would  be  your  opi- 
nion of  a  general  who  allowed  his  men 
to  stand  upon  a  hill  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  because  he  didn't 
know  what  they  might  think  of  his 
taking  a  fresh  position  behind  it? 
But  I  know  how  you  argue.  You  en- 
deavour to  wheedle  yourself  into  an 
approval  of  delay  which  you  feel  and 
know  to  be  dangerous ;  but  you  cannot 
— ^nor  can  you  deceive  your  real 
friends,  every  one  of  whom  would 
think  much  more  highly  of  you  if  it 
were  not  for  this  blot—I  would  not 
'  heedlessly  wound  your  feelings — this 
foible  in  your'  character.  Zounds, 
roan  !  if  you  don't  change  your  cursed 
position,  as  you  call  it,  very  soon— and 
you  may  dosonowwithhonour^ you'll 
be  forced  from  it  in  disgrace.  By 
Heaven !  I  cannot  think  of  the  thing 
with  patience,  so  I'll  say  no  more  about 
it.  I  shall  swear  if  I  do^I  know  Ishall. 

God ! ^bless  you  I    There,  there's 

my  hand.  Doctor ;  you  know  you  may 
command  me  in  any  way ;— but  here 
comes  Inglis— I  want  to  speak  to  him 
—the  fellow  has  got  an  idea  of  com- 
mitting matrimony." 


mak  ef  the  worthy  Doctor,  nther 
than  of  some  others  of  the  eUw  of 
*'  Whftt'f  to  hedoae?"  people  who  hare 
•oome  under  owr  oogDisaneej  U,  that 
from  the  eertaintjf  of  his  resourees 
he  seeiDed  to  be  in  less  danger  of  snf^ 
fering  from  giving  way  to  habitual 
procrastination.  His  duties  were  sim- 
ple and  specific :  well  understood  and 
admitted  even  in  the  midst  of  neglect. 
,When  tbcae  are  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, the  abandonment  of  mind  to 
that  miserable  sute  of  weakness  whidi 
we  have  ^deavoured  to  describe* 
must  be  mere  speedily  fatal  to  hap^ 
ness.  BesidiP8>  this  ene>  if  sueh  a  mode 
of  speaking  of  uiy  mortal  being  may 
be  aUowed,  was  the  Doctor's  oniif  fail- 
ing* AUhis  other  duties,  wherein  this 
•Master- vice  did  not  interfere»werepe»i 
£»rmed  with  the  strictest  and  raoetc(M»* 
•eientious  exactness;  and  bis  name  will 
Bol  oeaae  to  be  spoken  of  with  raspeet* 
till  the  present  seneration  shall  be  ga- 
thered to  their  fathers. 

Never  was  the  assertion,  that  ''  as 
jdie  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined/' 
.more  fully  proved  than  in  the  case  of 
Emilia  and  Cburlea  Smithers.  The 
latter  felt  that  he  had  lost  much  time ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  lost  much  more 
before  Jie  went  to  Oxford  ;  and,  when 
there,  exhibited  a  complete  oountes- 
part  <tf  his  Esther's  conduct  neglecting, 
and  ever  hewailing  the  neglect  of  his 
duties.  The  event  was  as  might  be 
expected.  After  putting  off  the  evil 
day  from  time  to  time,  he  at  length 
went  up  for  his  examination,  and  was 
"  plucked."  He  was  then  transferred 
to  Cambridge,  where,  it  wss  hoped, 
hia  dassics  might  pass ;  but  there,  the 
nathemstios  started  up  as  a  lion  In 
bis  way ;  and  truly  it  might  be  said, 
that,  when  poring,  or  rather  dresming, 
over  what  appeared  a  chaos  of  figures 
and  problems,  he  knew  not  ''  What 
was  to  be  done?" 

From  amid  these  difficulties,  the 
poor  fellow  was  summoned  home  to  a 
scene  of  deep  distress.  His  father  was 
on  his  deathbed  on  his  arrival ;  and  a 
hm  weeks  terminated  his  mortal  ca- 
reer. Then  was  poor  Charles  left  in 
the  world,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
without  profession  or  propefty ;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  Doctors  estate  was 
not  even  adequate  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  dilapidattone  whidi  had  been 
foe  years  in  progress  at  the  Beetory, 
\mheeded  or  neglected* 
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I1»  Ciilmwl,  witkhia  usual , 
ness  of  heart,  icaolvcd  to  1  / 
at  college,  provided  hia  pecnniai/  aa» 
siatance  was  likely  to  be  serviceable; 
but  be  never  took  a  step  without  pre- 
vmusly  reconnoitering;  and  after  c^ 
changing  some  letters  with  CiOibndaB 
friend^  was  compelied  to  abandon  t& 
idea,  as  being  little  better  than  sending 
the  poor  youth  on  a  ''  forlorn  hope, 
in  which  his  character  affiyrded  soudl 
chance  of  success ;  and  where  dotet, 
after  past  oocurrelices,  would  atamp 
him  with  irremediable  disgrace. 

From  that  period,  Charles  SmithoA 
life  has  been  one  of  a  very  difl&rei^  na- 
ture from  that  which  he  might  in  his 
Cth  have  fairly  anticipated  would 
e  been  his  lot.  Hisfirstusefuloocai- 
pation  was  that  of  an  assistant  at  the 
grammar-school  where  we  were  both 
•educated ;  but  the  worthv  clergvnan 
at  its  head  was  impelled  to  teU  our 
uncle,  that  he  could  not  retain  him  in 
that  situation,  consistently  with  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  pupils.  Ferhapa 
the  painful  feelings  which  must  hawe 
beenhislot,  in  the  midatof  those  wheai 
he  had  knowii  and  felt  upon  an  oqoal- 
ity  with  in  happier  days,  might  have 
x^endercd  him  unfit  for  his  office.  Thef 
must  have  been  acute;  for,ti]l  hia  pa- 
rent's death,  he  had  no  ideaof  hia  csr- 
cumstanees,  or  perhaps  he  might*  «se 
habit  had  grown  too  stsong,  have  ah%- 
ken  off  his  hereditary  opathy. 

The  next  effort  made  bv  our  nude 
was,  perhaps,  injudicious,  for  be  nevor 
reflected  thereon  with  pleasure,  and 
we  have  often  thought,  wss  penuaded 
into  it  contirary  to  his  belter  judg- 
ment ;  but  he  was  not  of  those  who, 
when  they  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  any  thing  that  is  unsuccessful,  en- 
deavour to  throw  the  odium  of  dofe^t 
upon  their  colleagues.  Among  the  in- 
tunate  firiends  of  the  late  Doctor,  a 
sum  was  raised,  sufficient  to  purchase 
for  poor  Charles  a  share  in  an  aoa* 
demy  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where 
the  higher  classics  Were  not  read.  Thia 
sum  waa  to  he  considered  as  a  loan,  in 
order  that  feelings  of  gratitude  and  ho- 
nour might  stimulate  him  to  exfrticiL 
ALL  went  on  well  apparently  tor  some 
Tears ;  and  Emilia  went  to  live  with 
iier  brother,  having  no  otha  resDnrse, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  aaperficiol 
nature  ot  her  education. 

The  next  tine  we  heard  of  Charles 
wsawhen  his  partner  dM,  and  ho  bo- 


•f  the  eftabliabnent ;  audi  ihortly 
afterwardfl,  he  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  18  a  matter  of  coarse,  one  of  th« 
''What's  to  be  done?"  species.  Thue 
left  to  himself*  old  and  inciuraUe  ha* 
bits  assamed  their  ancient  sway^  il» 
indeed*  they  had  erer  been  conquered ; 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time*  his 
aehool  dwindled  away*  and  Uh  him» 
like  bis  poor  &ther*  to  lament  over  his 
darkeningproepects,  and  saunter  about, 
enquirlDg  and  wondering  "  What  was 
to  be  done  ?"  Nothing  wot  done ; 
or  he  might*  eren  then*  have  repaid 
his  friends*  and  retain^  their  con* 
fidence  and  respect;  but  he  lingered 
on*  with  the  expenses  of  a  large  and 
useless  esublishment,  till  "  poverty 
came  upon  him  like  an  armed  man." 

The  first  intimation  we  received  of 
his  difficulties  was  from  the  London 
Gaaette*  where  our  uncle  discovered 
his  name  in  the  list  of  bankrupts* 
-when  looking  over  its  pages  for  mili« 
tary  intelligence.  It  appealed  after- 
wards that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
ipradually  sinking;  that  he  paid  his 
tradesmen's  billa  very  honestly  as  long 
|u  his  capital  lasted*  and  then  began 
to  contrive  excuses*  which  answered 
the  purpose  very  well  for  a  certain 
length  of  time*  at  the  end  of  which*  as 
he  had  net  even  then  quite  made  up  his 
mind  about ''  What  was  to  be  done  ?" 
his  landlord  settled  the  point  for  him 
by  making  a  seizure  for  rent*  where- 
jmoh  the  batcher*  baker*  grocer* 
tteesemonger*  &c.  ''  upon  that  hint* 
did  speak*  in  terms  by  no  means  so 
lespectful  and  polite  as  whilom  they 
bad  used  when  "  soliciting  his  fa- 
vours/' in  their  varbus  and  respective 
"  lines,"  This  failure  made  a  sad 
impression  upon  all  of  us.  We  had 
iearned*  from  the  best  authority,  that 
the  late  maater  of  the  academy  left 
behind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  seven 
thousand  pounds*  the  whole  of  which 
be  had  accumulated  in  the  house 
where  Charles  Smithers  became,  a 
bsttkrupt*  while  his  friends  were  con^ 
gratulating  themselves  on  the  success 
of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  It 
aeems  that*  at  the  death  of  his  partner* 
be  might  be  said*  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  his  debts*  and  of  the  bond 
beld  by  our  uncle*  (which  the  parties 
concerned  agreed  should  never  oe  de« 
inanded*}  to  have  been  worth  fifteen 
bundred  pounds*  besides  the  "  good- 
will"  of  th£  school*  which  he  might 
lltve  retainedy  with  all  its  advantages^ 


to  this  day*  bad-he  taken  a  partner 
more  competent  than  himself*  to  so* 
perintend  the  duties.  To  this  course, 
divers  friends  had  awed  him  in  vain, 
although  he  •  acknoinedged  that  ba 
jfrequentlyfeit  his  own  deficiency.  He 
oould  not  be  chaiged  with  extrava* 
gance  nor  inattention*  if  stayiqg  at 
home*  and  letting  things  go  on  in  their 
old  course*  were  an  adequate  defenca 
against  those  imputations.  His  was 
an  abandonment  and  sheer  wreck  of 
property*  respectability*  .and  future 
prospect^  in  the  face  of  conviction* 
merely  because  he  never  could  decide 
the  question*  *'  What's  to  be  done?" 

The  exertions  and  interest  of  friendly 
after  awhile*  procured  for  him  a  sub« 
ordinate  situation  in  one  of  the. public 
offices*  which  he  yet  retains*  and 
above  which  he  is  never  likely  to  rise, 
unless  he  can  overcome  his  nabitual 
inanity*  of  which  there  seems  little 
probability.  He  is  now  the  father  of 
four  children*  who  are  brought  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  too  pro- 
bable that  the  third  generation  of 
Smitherses  will  pursue  the  steps  of 
their  forefathers*  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  without  knowing  '*  What's  to  be 
done?" 

Emilia  was  kindly  invited*  from  re* 
spect  to  her  father,  to  spend  a  few 
months*  after  her  brother's  misfor- 
tunes, with  several  familiea  in  our 
neighbourhood.  It  was  a  painful 
sieht  to  see  that  poor  girl.  Many  peo« 
pie  thought  her  handsome*  and  she 
was  herself  of  that  opinion ;  and*  in 
the  weakness  of  her  poor  untutored 
mind*  deemed  that*  having  lived  near 
the  metropolis*  (to  her,  synonimoua 
with  living  among  the  '*  world"  there* 
in*) she  must  be  superior  to  the  country 
ladies  around  her.  She  was  at  that 
critical  age  when  the  unmarried  fair 
are  said  to  change  the  question  of*  **  I 
wonder  whom  I  shall  have?"  into 
that  of*  "I  wonder  who  will  have 
me?"  And  truly  she  did  seem  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  question*  and  set 
about  it  with  a  spirit  to  which  we  had 
not  supposed  any  of  the  family  could 
have  been  roused.  She  mme  some 
desperate  lunges ;  and,  we  really  think, 
might  have  carried  the  point  with  a 
eoM-tempered  fox-hunting  squire, 
had  it  not  happened  that,  one  rainy 
morning,  they  were  left  Ute-aMte  to- 
gether* accidentally,  for  two  long 
hours.  Determined  to  make  the  agree- 
abki  the  poor  ^1  rattled  on  with  town 
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talk  and  gossiping  nonsense^  and  the 
squite  laughed  and  seeitted  well  pleased; 
for  the  learned  and  deep  hlue  among 
the  daughters  of  Eve  found  no  favour 
in  his  eyes :  and  so  far^  all  went  on 
well;  bat,  alas!  Emilia  knew  not 
where  to  stop^  and  thinking  mayhap 
of  rivals,  or  having  nothing  else  to 
say,  she  ventured  upon  divers  of  those 
evil  reports,  usually  as  fals^  as  mali^ 
dousj  whidi,  ever  and  anon,  disgrace 
every  petty  gossipinjg^  circle  in  the 
united  kingdoms.  Squire  Henchman, 
whose  heait  lay,  as  folks  say,  "  in  the 
right  place,"  listened  at  first  with  sur« 
prise,  then  with  pain,  and  took  leav6 
with  pleasure;  and  thenceforth  was 
no  iatnte  seen  dangling  after  the  fair 
Emflia;  who  felt  much  at  a  loss  about 
"  What  was  to  be  done?"  As  time  roll* 
ed  on,  matrimonial  views  gradually  as* 
sumed  the  aspect  of  a  forlorn  hope. 


At  our  uncle's  decease^  he  Mt  her  a 
amdl  annuity,  bv  the  assistance  of 
l^hioh  she  is  enabled  to  live  with  two 
dderly  maiden  ladies  of  a  somewhat 
similar  mental  calibre;  and,  though 
we  may  risk  the  chance  of  being  ac- 
eused  of  scandal  for  the  avowal,  we 
much  fear  that  their  time  is  not  spent 
in  such  conversation  as  becomes  Chris* 
tians  who  are  instmcted  to  "  do  unto 
Others  as  they  would  that  othen  should 
do  unto  them." 

Much  as  we  abominate  such  sort  of 
discourse,  truth,  however,  odmipela  us 
to  say,  that  we  verily  believe  it  hath 
not  its  rise  so  frequently  from  feelings 
of  envy,  hatred>  and  malice^  as  in  the 
stagnant  and  noisome  wiidemesa  of  an 
uncultivated  mind,  ever  seeking,  but 
apparently  never  knowing,  "  What  is 
to  be  done?" 

P.  W. 


SDMI  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  BISHOP  BIOWN. 


In  January,  1897,  the  Bishoprick 

of ,  the  poorest,  I  should  imagine, 

or  almost  the  poorest,  of  sees,  became 
vacant,  and  Lord  Liverpool  having 
looked  about  for  some  learned  and 
pious  person  to  adorn  the  Episcopal 
Dench,  fixed  his  regards  at  last  on 
Lawrence  Brown,  Dean  of  — .  The 
Dean  had  acauired  considerable  celor 
brity  as  a  scnolar,  by  an  edition  of 
Aristophanes,  in  which  he  had  com* 
bined  the  singular  merits  of  the  very 
worst  text,  and  the  silliest  possible 
notes,  "  explanatory  and  critical." 
He  had  written  an  exceedingly  inge- 
nious article,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
on  the  '*  Probable  use  of  tne  ^olic 
Digamma  in  the  lost  works  of  Menan- 
der."  He  had  preached  sermons  be* 
fore  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
proving  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
fed  to  infidelity,  with  so  much  effect, 
that,  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
course,  seventeen  young  gentlemen 
who  had  been  studying  for  honoars  at 
the  particular  request  of  their  parents, 
abandoned  their  design,  and  burnt 
their  Newtons.  In  1818,  he  had 
preached  a  most  energetic  sermon  in 
favour  of  the  Six  Acts,  in  which  he 
boldly  pointed  out  to  the  poor  the  duty 
of  submission  to  their  superiors.  In 
18S0,  he  preached  some  most  impress- 
ive discourses  on  "Adultery,"  in  which 
be  proved  that  it  was  very  unbecoming 
in  ladies  of  rank  to  form  any  criminal 


connexions  with  persons  of  an  inferior 
station  in  life.  Since  his  promotion  to 
his  deanery,  he  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  ^reat  dcconun, 
aod  was  generally  supposed  to  keep  a 
remarkably  good  table*  His  elevation 
to  the  Episcopal  bench  was  hailed  by 
all  parties  as  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  sanctity  of  that  venerable  bodj, 
and  a  proof  that  Lord  LIveipool,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  ecclesiastical  pa'tron« 
age,  looked  to  merit  aa  the  only  quali- 
fication for-  preferment. 

The  opinions  of  the  new  Bifhop  on 
the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Question 
were  remarkably  strong.  He  bad 
written  much  acainst  the  Catholic 
claims,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
securities ;  and,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  S^sion  of  1 827,  he  made  a  speech 
against  concession,  which  was  highlj 
applauded.  Lord  Liverpool  was  ao 
pleased  with  the  new  Bisnop's  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  talent  with  which 
he  conducted  that  defence,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  exDreraed  himself 
highly  gratified  at  finaing  the  proprie- 
ty of  his  choice  so  strongly  confirnaed^ 
and  to  have  hinted  bis  determination 
to  advance  still  farther  a  person  wlro 
appeared  so  well  fitted  for  the  moat 

Erominent  situations.  Unfortunately, 
owever,  the  nation  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
exposed  to  a  month  of  uncertainty  iie>* 
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speetiDg  his  laeoeMor,  during  which 
time  the  Bishop's  mind  p«rtook  of  the 
perplexity  tnd  vtcilUtion  which  in* 
naenced  the  opinions  of  the  puhlic. 
The  appointment  of  Mr  Canning  was 
hailed  hy  him  as  putting  an  end  to 
this  fererish  periofl  of  excitation ;  and 
I  must  own  tnat  so  much  was  the  Bi- 
shop daasled  hy  the  splendid  talents 
and  courteous  manners  of  that  great 
Statesman,  that  he  owned  that  even 
on  so  vital  a  question  as  that  of  con- 
cession  to  the  Catholics,  he  felt  stag- 
gered at  finding  his  own  opinion  in 
contradiction  to  that  of  so  great  a  man. 
With  regard  to  the  Ministers  who  en- 
tered into  opposition  to  Mr  Canning, 
he  most  empnatically  asserted,  "  thi^t 
the  great  respect  which  he  entertained 
for  Uiem,  could  not  restrain  him  from 
ohserving  that,  in  this  respect,  their 
conduct  required  explanation."  I  must 
add,  thtLt  he  shewed  that  he  could  give 
ample  weight  to  a  satisfactory  defence; 
for  on  some  occasion  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  return  to  office,  when 
this  speech  was  repeated  to  him,  he 
aaid  with  energy: — '*  And  ample  was 
the  explanation  given  hy  all  except 
Lords  Eldon  and  Westmoreland.*' 

I  know,  that  during  this  summer 
the  state  of  Ireland  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  he  owned 
**  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly,"  and 
that  he  made  ^application  for  we  va^ 
cant  bishopric  of  Rochester.  Happily, 
however,  the  death  of  Mr  Canning 
and  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  Ministry  dispelled  the  doubts 
which  had  obscured  his  mind,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  usual  clearness  of 
thinking  on  political  subjects.  He 
published,  in  January,  a  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining some  parts  of  a  sermon  preach* 
ed  in  December  1827,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  betoken  approbation  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino ;  and  shewed 
that  that  action  was,  in  a  Scriptural 
sense,  ''untoward."  He  also  preach* 
ed  another  sermon  on  the  text,  /'  He 
that  shall  humble  himselfj  shall  be  ex- 
alted ;"  in  which  he  shewed  clearly 
that  no  man  could  have  humbled  him- 
self more  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  done  by  his  conduct  and  con- 
fessions in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  he  deserved 
to  be  exalted.  And  he  publicly  con- 
gratulated his  audience  on  their  now 
possessing  a  Minister  firmly  and  irre« 
vocably  pledged  to  oppose  any  further 
concessions  to  Popery. 


.  I  do  not  know  whether  bi|  Grace 
wished  to  shew  that  he  understood 
the  above  text  as.wdl  as  the  Bidiop; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  first  wedc 
of  February,  the  suly'ect  of  our  me« 
moir  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of—*— ;  one  much  superior  in  point 
of  emolument  to  the  one  which  he  bdd 
before.  This  year  the  Bishop  again 
appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  snd  presented  ten  petitions 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  £or« 
poration  Acts;  on  which  occasion  he 
said,  that  the  ssfety  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  firmly  opposing  innova* 
tion  in  every  form.  A  few  oays  %(ier, 
csme  the  immense  majoritv  in  the 
Commons  for  the  repeal,  and  the  de- 
termination of  Ministers  to  concede 
the  measure.  ■  And  on  this  occasion, 
the  Bishop  said  in  his  place,  that  he 
had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  expressed 
his  alarm  at  the  proposed  innovation; 
but  that  if  there  was  any  thing  which 
could  have  stilled  that  alarm,  it  waa 
the  decided  miyoritv  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  which  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
these  measures  would  not  tend  to 
decrease  the  security  of  the  Church 
Establishment.  He  was  free  to  con- 
fess, he  said,  "  that  he  was  not  aaha* 
med  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  Ministers,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  that  it  became  him  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  a  measure  which  was 
called  for  imperatively  by  the  voice  of 
the  country. ' 

That  the  Bishop's  vote  and  conduct 
on  this  question  did  not  proceed  from 
any  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  may 
be  collected  from  his  presenting  no 
less  than  385  petitions  against  the  Ca^ 
tholics  from  his  diocese,  and  assert- 
ing that  they  were  signed  by  all  the 
male  adults  of  his  diocese,  except  So- 
dnians  and  Atheists. 

As  long  as  Mr  Huskisson  was  in 
office,  the  Bishop  was  a  ppreat  admirer 
of  free  trade ;  though  with  great  can« 
dour  he  withdrew  his  countenance 
from  that  gentleman  after  his  infa- 
mous resignstion ;  and  on  presenting 
a  petition  from  the  unemployed  bar- 
bers of  his  diocese,  warmly  asserted 
that  "  he  did  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
that  man  who  had  sacrificed  the  hap- 
piness of  these  industrious  men,  to 
vague  and  untried  theories,  and  delu- 
sive speculations." 
.  On  thedebate  on  the  Catholic  Quea* 
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tion  in  the  Lords,  he  expretied  him* 
ielf  eonvinced  that  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion  was  hostile  to  liberty ;  that  the 
Catholics,  eonseonently,  never  would 
be  tranquil  until  they  had  gained  all 
that  Uiey  wanted ;  and  that  nothing 
eould  be  granted  to  them,  until  ^ey 
had  preyiously  been  trsnquillised. 

I  know,  however,  that  the  Bishop 
even  then  felt  inclined  to  consider  the 
question  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
efi^ts;  because,  when  Mr  Middle- 
course  published  his  pamphlet  on  se« 
curities,  in  which  he  proposed  that 
every  Catholic  member  of  either 
House  should  be  compelled  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  the  Bishop 
said  that  he  should  be  perfectly  satis- 
fled  with  that  arrangement,  provided 
it  was  found  practicable. 

On  the  Qlare  election,  the  Bishop 
observed  that  he  decidedly  thought 
that  if  O'Connell  were  elected,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  he  would  try 
to  take  his  seat. 

Soon  after  Mr  Greoi^  Dawson's 
speech  at  Derry,  the  Bishop  remarked 
that  it  was  highly  unchristian  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  men  for  a  mere 
change  of  opinion ;  that  it  was  clear 
that  something  must  be  done— things 
could  not  remain  as  they  were. 

Soon  after,  he  shewed  his  impar« 
tiality  by  asserting  that  he  approved 
of  the  principle  and  establishment  of 
the  Brunswick  Clubs,  though  he  could 
not  exactly  say  that  it  was  right  for 
any  person  to  become  a  member  of 
one. 

On  the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesea  and 
the  letter  to  Dr  Curtis,  the  Bishop 
observed  that  he  thought  his  Majes- 
ty's GrOTcrnment  were  quite  right  in 
recalling  a  Popish  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
but  that  he  agreed  with  the  Duke 
that  it  was  better  to  let  the  question 
rest.  He  was  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  impolicy  of  mooting  the 
question  of  what  was  called  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

A  fiew  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  Bishop  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  he  seemed  lost  in  thought  for 
some  time  after :  said  that  the  Duke 
was  a  most  astonishing  man ;  that  the 
state  of  Ireland  was  very  alarming ; 
and  that  the  Protestant  Church  Es- 
tablishment must  be  preserved  unim« 
paired. 

For  some  time  after  the  King's 
Speech^  the  Bishop  preserred  astrict  si- 


lence, 80  duit'some  people  aald  that  the 
Bish<^  was  going  to  rat,  and  aome  said 
that  he  was  not ;  and  the  Bishop  him- 
self said  that  he  should  vote  aooordtof 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  which 
made  people  think  that  he  had  not 
decided  wnether  to  rat  or  not.  How- 
ever, on  the  second  reading  of  the  hiH 
in  the  Lords,  a  Peer  having  said  some* 
thing  about  principles,  all  the  House 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter ;  and  the 
Bishop,  after  he  had  recovered  frosa 
his  amazement,  arose,  and  having,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Bishops,  folded  his 
arms  over  his  breast,  spoke  glibly,  af« 
ter  the  manner  of  Bishops,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  as  reported  in  die 
Times. 

*^  The  Bishop  of —^  said,  that  he 
must  enter  a  most  distinct  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  that  any  one  of 
their  Lordships  was  to  be  required  to 
act  consistently.  ^Cheers.)  He  him- 
self had  been  hitherto  a  sealous,  be* 
cause  a  conscientious  opponent,  of 
what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. He  was  free  to  confess,  that  he 
atiU  thought  that  the  measure  was 
dangerous.  He  had  not,  therefore, 
changed  his  opinion  on  Uiis  subject. 
(Cheers  from  the  cross-benches.)  But 
he  was  compelled  to  add,  that  he  fdt 
it  his  duty  to  change  his  vote.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He  had,  it  was  true,  hitherto 
▼oted,  and  spoken,  and  written,  against 
Emancipation.  But  he  had  never  said, 
that  the  time  might  not  come  at  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  question.  (Cheers.)  He 
had  never  acted  on  any  theoretiod 
ideas  of  expediency,  but  had  always 
adapted  his  conduct  to  circumstances. 
Ana  as  the  drcumstances  of  the  case 
were  altered,  (hear,  hear,)  so  his  con- 
duct mustvarv  in  proportion.  (Cheers.) 
The  state  of  Ireland  imperatively  call- 
ed on  their  Lordships  to  pass  the  pre* 
sent  measure.  That  oountrv  waa  m  a 
state  of  the  nrast  frightful  anardiy. 
Neble  Lords  might  ask  whether  the 
state  of  Ireland  had  not  been  Just  as 
bad  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  He 
believed  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
He  believed  that  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  present 
bearing  of  the  question  whicn  were 
known  only  to  his  Migesty's  Ministers, 
and  which  he  thought  they  did  right 
in  notrevealing— (cheers) — butwhich, 
he  had  no  doubt,  if  known,  would 
amply  justify  the  present  measure. 
Sudi' was  his  confidencein  die  wisdom 
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and  firmness  of  the  NoUe  Dake  at  the 
head  of  the  Government^  that  he  was 
confident  that  he  would  never  propose 
Buch  a  measure  on  insufficient  grounds. 
The  Noble  Duke  had  said  that  the 
time  was  now  come  ;  and  he  must  say^ 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  time  was 
come.  And  he  must  say,  that  if  any 
thing  could  strengthen  his  conviction^ 
Uiat  this  was  the  proper  time,  it  was  the 
consideration  that  at  no  time  could  any 
change  be  made  with  greater  safety 
than  when  the  Noble  Duke  had  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  had  long 
wished  to  see  this  question  taken  up  by 
Government  (loud  cheirs) ;  and  he  nad 
always  felt,  that  until  it  was  made  a 
Government  question,  it  could  be  pro* 
ductive  of  nothing  but  mischief;  but 
that  the  instant  Ministers  declared 
that  it  could  be  passed  with  safety, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  him 
to  abandon  any  preconceived  opinions 
of  his,  which  of  course  could  not  be 
founded  on  such  information  as  was 
possessed  by  them.    (Cheers.) 

"  He  was  fully  prepared  to  find  him* 
self  assailed  with  the  charge  of  apos- 
tacy.  He  was  sorry  to  difi^r  from  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  from  so 
many  noble  lords,  for  whom  he  en« 
tertained  such  a  high  respect;  but  he 
had  learned  to  despise  the  cuckoo- 
note  of  inconsistency.  Public  men 
roust  sometimes  subiect  themselves  to 
obloquy  for  the  public  good.  He  well 
knew  the  price  which  he  must  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  his  tenderest  feelings  hiui 
been  violently  lacerated,  and  domestic 
ties— dl  that  was  dearest— (here  his 
Lordship  appeared  deeply  affiscted,  and 
paused  for  several  moments  before  he 
could  master  his  agitation)— But  he 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  with 


his  own  private  feelings.  He  felt 
deeply  the  imgenerons  conduct  of  his 
opponents.  He  deprecated  such  per- 
sonalitiesiy  and  such  acrimony,  as  most 
contrary  to  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious recommendation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  He  would  only 
say,  that  he  believed  that  the  opposi- 
tion lo  the  present  Bill  originated,  and 
was  carried  on,  in  a  spirit  of  the  ba- 
sest faction  and  the  grossest  stupidi- 
ty. (Cheers.)  He  must  advert  more 
particularly,  however,  to  one  charge 
which  was  more  precise,  and  to  which 
he  could  return  the  most  triumphant 
answer.  He  meant  that  of  having  ur- 
ged the  necessity  of  securities  in  op- 
position to  Mr  Canning,  and  of  now 
consenting  to  a  measure  which  provi- 
ded no  securities.  His  answer  was, 
that  it  was  false  that  the  pre^nt  Bill 
provided  no  securities.  It  contained 
the  only  security  he  had  ever  wished 
for*  He  meant  the  clause  preventing 
Catholic  Bishops  from  taking  their  ti- 
tles from  the  sees  of  the  Established 
Church.  rHear,  hear.)  With  this  se- 
curity he  nad  always  thought  that  the 
measure  of  Emancipation  would  be 
harmless  to  the  Establishment,  and 
productive  of  good  to  the  country. 
He  hoped  that  it  would  have  all  the 
effects  its  fondest  advocates  anticipa- 
ted s  that  the  tempest  of  discontent 
might  be  stilled  beneath  its  influence, 
and  the  waves  of  oontending  faction 
be  hushed  in  the  repose  of  peace. 

— — -"  Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit ; 
Deflult  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
£k  minax,  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit.'* 

The  right  reverend  prelate  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheering. 


0(7R  OUTfflDE's  BLUI^  WITH  A  YELLOW  BACK. 

ODROUtiide's  blae,  wUh  a  yellow  bade, 
Like^any  thing  else  that  is  yellow  and  blue ; 

Oh,  yes!  we  are  smart  without,  but  alack ! 
Our  contents  are  of  a  less  bright  hue. 

He  who  listens  to  grave  debates 
On  Catholic  and  on  Currency  questions ; 

The  wight  conderon'd  by  cruel  fates 
To  hear  advice  or  friendly  suggestions  ; 

The  man  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 

(Being  a  Christian  and  not  an  Arab) 
A  luckless  friend  of  the  family,  prest 

By  a  doating  mother  to  fondle  her  cherub ; 

The  ingenuous  youth  of  Cockayne,  sent 
.   To  be  lectured  on  produce,  labour,  and  wages  ;^ 
Are  bored — ^but  not  to  that  extent 
As  the  man  who  cons  our  crack-jaw  pages. 

The  butterfly  roves  amid  vernal  bowers. 

Beautiful,  interesting  creature ! 
Soaring  in  air  and  feeding  on  flowers. 

But  ours  is  a  totally  difierent  nature. 

The  caterpillar  loves  the  ground. 

Because^  oh !  it  hath  not  wings  to  fly. 
Tasting  of  cabbages,  rotten  and  sound : 

And  we  are  like  to  it  exceedingly. 

Oh !  there  is  many  a  gaudy  hue 

For  ornament  to  mortals  given ; 
But  yellow  and  celestial  blue 
Are  the  brightest  tints  in  the  bow  of  Heayen ! 

OH  !   HK  WAS  GREAT  IN  COCKNEY  LAND. 

Oh  I  he  was  ^at  in  Cockney  Land,  the  monarch  of  his  kind, 
'Tis  said  he  died  of  phthysic  by  the  ignorant  and  blind ; 
'Twas  we  assassinated  him-^ah  I  regicidal  deed ; 
And  he  has  left  Endymion  for  those  who  choose  to  read. 

From  book  to  book  we  hurry  us,  reviewing  as  before. 

From  Loff-books  writ  in  Arctic  seas  to  Log-books  writ  on  shore ; 

From  arid  plains  in  Afric  to  the  ic^  Polar  main, 

As  though  we  had  not  murder'd  him,  the  glory  of  Cockayne. 

Remorseless,— nothing  heeding  the  reproaches  of  his  race. 
And  martyring  King  Rimini,  who  reigneth  in  his  place ; 
But  he  is  made  of  sterner  stuffs,  unfentimental  fellow ! 
And  lives,  delighting  still  to  case  his  nether  man  in  yellow. 

OH  ?  niD  I  NOT  FORETELL. 

Oh !  did  I  not  foretell 

The  present  charming  crisis  ? 
The  system's  working  well ! 

I^w  wages,  and  high  prices. 
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I  sftid,  just  ten  years  past,— « 

Foreseeiug  all  this  evil^—- 
We're  going  very  fast, 

All^  mark  me  1  to  the  DeTil. 

Itjpaased  unheeded  by. 

That  warning  of  thie  prophet ; 
Nor  Minister  was  I, 

Though  no  one  else  was  so  fit 
And  now  all  people  seek. 

My  counsel  and  opinion ; 
But,  curse  me  if  I  speak,— 

I'm  no  Dictator's  minion. 

Why !  none  will  buy  my  book 

About  the  Reformation ; 
And  yet  the  Asses  look 

To  have  a  thriying  nation  ! 
Sure  men  are  idiots  bom. 

Or  else  they've  lost  their  senses  ;— 
They  will  not  try  my  com,— 

I^t  'em  take  Uie  consequences ! 

See  the  base  Aristocrat 

The  loaves  and  fishes  earring,"-* 
And  MigestT  grow  fat. 

Whilst  all  the  poor  are  starving. 
Expunge  that  horrid  debt ; 

Let  taxes  be  abolished ; 
Reform  the  House, — and  let 

The  Parsons  be  demolished. 

BRIGHT  OLIVE-GaZZK* 

Briffht  olive-green  is  her  outside  gear. 
And  the  sage  Buchanan,  is  bloomins  there  ;<«- 
Oh !  bright  is  the  green,  and  wise  toe  sage,— 
But  far  beyond  either  her  magic  page. 

''  Maga,  dost  fear  not  to  expose . 

Thyself  to  the  rage  of  terrible  foes  ? 

When  the  Whig  looks  grim,  and  the  Cooknev  big. 

Oh !  do6t  thou  not  tremble  at  Cockney  or  Whig  ?  " 

*^The  Devil  a  bitl  Let  Whiglings  wage 
Their  puny  war,  and  the  Cockneys  rage : 
Their  wrath  is  great,  but  their  wits  are  small,-?- 
Therefore  do  we  fear  them  not  at  all." 

On  She  goeth  in  matchless  force. 
Like  the  Sun  rejoicing  in  his  course: 
May  She  be  blest  I  Uie  Maga  queen,— » 
Flourishing  always,^i^an  evergreen  \ 
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''Let  him,  to  whom  expewimae 
hath  heen  allotted,  think  it  a  duty  to 
impart  it.  We  know  not  of  how  long 
a  growth  goodness  is ;  nor  ham  dow  an 
approach,  even  a  protracted  culture 
makes  towards  peifectioB.  A  life  of 
holiness  may  end  in  an  apostle*  An 
the  tree,  that  hath  felt  all  the  winda  of 
heaven,  strikes  root  in  that  divaetioD 
whence  they  oftenest  hlow,  sa  Mad- 
ness must  have  known  vicissitude,  to 
know  when  to  resist  and  whan  to  ImuL 
To  know  ourselves  is  to  have  endured 
much  and  long.  We  must  trace  and 
limn  out  the  map  of  our  whole  nataie 
to  be  sure  where  it  is  desert,  aad 
where  it  is  fruitfnl-'te  know  the 
'  stony  ground,' — to  discover  wbieli 
needeth  the  plough,  and  wliieh  dotli 
not.  That  piety,  which  is  built  on  ig- 
norance, holds  up  the  shield  where  toa 
arrow  comes  not ;  and  sleepannmailed 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate.  It 
dismounts  to  pursue  the  Pl«tfaiaB; 
and  would  dig  a  deep  trench  aroond 
the  tents  of  the  Nomades.  It  is  lang 
ere  we  root  out  the  weaknesaea  af  onr 
nature,  or  know  the  art  to  pffeacrre  the 
virtue  we  have  attained.  For  good- 
ness by  over  earnestness  may  unwit^ 
tingly  be  changed  from  its  own  es- 
sence, as  he  who  knoweth  not  the  vin* 
tage  shall  make  TinM;ar  af  wine. 
When  we  have  etubbed  np  and  cam* 
sumed  the  first  growth  of  aor  sniftiW 
ness,  there  ariseth  a  second  crop  from 
the  ashes  of  that  which  was  deitraycd* 
Even,  as  '  the  flax  and  the  baiie^  were 
smitten ;  for  the  bark^  waa  in  tbe  car^ 
and  the  flax  was  boiled :  bol  tlie  wheat 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  >br  they 
were  not  groum  up  ;'  to  will  scLTpaii- 
TisFACTioN  arise,  after  worldly  pride 
and  vanity  have  been  witbered  op* 
Let  him  who  has  found  inward  peaee 
content  himself  that  he  is  arrived  at 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond  whidi, 
there  is  no  safe  way.  Tbat  aelf-inte* 
grity  which  deems  itself  immaculate 
is  dangerous.  Well  hath  it  been  aaid, 
*  make  no  suppletories  to  thyself  when 
thou  art  disgraced  or  slighted,  by  plea- 
sing  thyself  with  the  supposition  that 
thou  didst  deserve  praise — neither  do 
thou  get  thyself  a  private  theatre  and 
flatterers,  in  whose  vain  noises  and 
fantastic  praises  thou  mavst  keep  up 
thy  good  opinion  of  thyself.'  fie  the 
act  never  so  good,  yet  if  it  be  performed 
rather  with  reference  to  him  who  does 


than  t»  Aat  which  is  done,  there  is  a 
taint  in  it  for  which  Eve  is  hardly 
amwffable.  It  is  but  as  a  fair  tower 
wkiieb  ^Mt  bnflder  has  set  on  an  ttn« 
known  fvicknnd,  and  which  the 
flaoda  ibaU  damage  or  carry  away. 
lA!  wfaoaoever  thou  art  thatreadest 
tbia,  fofgel  not  these  words,  but  grave 
tlM«  as  an  marble,  and  in  golden 
lettna*  '  While  the  altar  sends  up  a 
holy  flame,  have  a  care  thou  dost  not 
Boftr  dw  biida  to  come  ahd  carry 
away  die  Bacrifice— and  let  not  that 
wUch  began  mil  end  in  thine  own 
pnte  ot  temporal  satisfaction,  or  a 

•         a        a         •         • 

Until  nv  twenty-aeventh  year  I  re- 
sided in  the  small  cathedral  town  of 

C r  in  which  I  was  bom.    My 

paienta  CBpcfially  my  mother— were 
of  a  ieriiain  oast.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Qaikker,  but  following  her 
awn  notiana  as  to  religion,  she  in  the 
latter  part  of  ber  life  became  attached 
to  the  taneta  of  that  sect  known  by 
the  name  of  Moravians,  and  last  of 
dl  to  thaae  which,  when  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  termed  *'  Evangeli- 
cal ;"  or,  in  dissent  from  it,  *'  Metho- 
distieal." 

8be  waa  warm  and  fancifiil  in  her 
devotionat  piaetiee ;  for  which  the  be- 
lief as  to  the  palpable  and  plenary  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
bttman  mhid,  in  which  she  waa  bred, 
mav  beip  to  aeeoant  Of  these  aspi- 
rationa  I,  an  ardent  and  sensitive  boy, 
•ooo  leaned  to  partake.  My  mind 
was  never  naturallv  prene  to  vice ;  and 
my  imaginatiatt,  though  forward,  was 
pure.  I  was  brongfat  up  by  my  excel- 
Jent  parenta  in  the  aractice  of  virtue ; 
and  I  loved  it  With  an  outward  con- 
duct thus  guaranteeing  inward  persua- 
•loDa— witti  profeaaians  borne  out  bj 
an  nnqneationed  and  pure,  if  not  alto- 
gether nnostentatiana  piety  of  beha- 
viofeD',  what  wonder  that  I  soon  became 
a  distinguished  votarv  of  the  peculiar 
principles  to  which  I  had  attached  my- 
self. It  is  difficult  for  a  young  man 
to  know  himself  looked  up  to— be  the 
cause  what  it  may — without  his  feel- 
ings and  his  conduct  being  afl^ted  by 
such  homage.  Nature  had  endowed 
me,  if  not  with  eloquence,  at  leaat 
with  considerable  fluency  of  speech; 
and  as  my  natural  diffidcnoa^idvcfa 
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at  fint  WIS  greal— vart  ftway,  whecbar 
by  cxtMnpore  pnjc  w  MMonabte  ex* 
hortation^  tb«  efiecU  I  prodaood  e&* 
cteded  thMe,  the  fruits  of  seal,  of  thoia 
about  me.  I  became  admiied  as  one 
more  tbaa  usually  gifted,  and  was 
gradually  eialted  into  a  kador.  Tbe 
occasioDal  tendenqr  to  gloom  and  ner- 
vous imtalnlity  to  wbieh  my  temper- 
ament inclioM  me«  was  yet  mily 
marked  enough  to  throw  no  unbeco- 
ming aeriousneaa  and  gravity  into  tha 
features  of  ao  young  an  apoaUe.  It 
was  Btrange  to  aee  persons  of  all  agea 
and  both  seies  admiring  at  the  innate 
seriouflicss  of  ao  early  a  preacher,  and 
owning  the  sometimes  really  fervid 
eameatnesa  of  my  appeals^  my  warn- 
ings or  my  denuneiatioBs.  I  began 
more  and  more  to  feel  mysdf  in  a  st»» 
turn  above  that  of  my  fellows,  and 
that  I  had  now  a  character  to  sustain 
before  the  eyes  of  roeo.  Young  aa  I 
waa»  coidd  it  well  have  been  other- 
wise? Let  mc  however  speak  the 
truth.  Spiritual  pride  at  last  crept 
upon  me.  Devotion  by  insensible  de« 
grees  became  tainted  with  self,  and 
the  image  of  God  was,  I  fear,  some- 
times forgotten  for  that  of  his  firail  and 
unworthv  creature.  True  it  was,  I 
still,  without  slackening,  spoke  com« 
fort  to  the  ear  of  suffering  or  repent- 
ant sin — I  still  exhorted  the  weak  and 
strengthened  the  strong.  I  still  warned 
the  besotted  in  corruption  that  the 
fruits  of  vice^  blossom  as  she  will,  are 
but  like  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  seeming  gay,  but  only  emptmeaa 
and  bitter  ashes.  But,  alas!  the  bear- 
er of  the  blessed  messsge  spoke  ss  if 
the  worm  that  bore,  could  add  grace 
to  the  tidings  he  conveyed  to  his  fellow 
worm.  I  was  got  upon  a  precipice^ 
but  knew  it  not— that  of  sdi'-worship 
and  conceit ;  the  worst  ereatnre-idola* 
try.  It  was  bitterly  revealed  to  me  at 
laat. 

About  the  year  1790,  at  the  Aaaiaea 
fbr  the  county  of  whidi  the  town  of 
C-'^r  is  the  county  town,  was  tried 
and  convicted  a  wretch  guilty  of  one 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  upon 
record.  He  wss  a  young  man,  pro- 
bably (for  he  knew  not  his  own  years) 
of  about  twenty*  two  yesrs  of  age.  One 
of  those  wandering  and  unsettled 
creatures,  who  seem  to  be  driven 
from  place  to  place,  they  know  not 
why.  Without  home;  without  nsme; 
without  companion;  without  sjfm- 
pathy;  without  sense.  Hearthless, 
friendlesi^  idealeas,  almost  soul-less  I 
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and  so  iffBoraat,  as  not  even  to  aeem  to 
know  whether  he  had  ever  heaid  of  a 
Redeemer,  or  seen  his  written  Word* 
It  waa  on  a  stonny  Chriblmaa  eve, 
when  he  begged  abater  in  the  hut  of 
an  old  man,  whoae  office  it  was  to  ra» 
gnlate  the  tranait  of  conveyancea  up« 
on  the  road  of  a  great  mining  cat»« 
bUshment  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
old  man  had  reoeivM  him,  and  sh»« 
red  with  him  his  humble  cheer  and  his 
hnmble  bed ;  for  on  that  nigbt  the 
wind  blew>  and  the  sleet  drove,  after 
a  manner  that  would  have  made  it  a 
crime  to  have  turned  a  stranger  dog 
to  the  door.  The  next  day  this  peer 
old  creature  waa  found  dead  in  his 
hut— his  brains  beaten  oat  with  an 
old  iron  implement  whidi  he  used— 
and  his  little  furniture  rifled  and  in 
confusion.  The  wretch  had  murder- 
ed him  for  the  supposed  hoard  of  a 
few  shillings.  The  snow,  from  which 
he  afforded  his  murderer  shelter,  had 
drifted  in  at  the  door,  which  the 
miacreant,  when  he  fled,  had  left 
open,  and  waa  frozen  red  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim.  But  it  betrayed 
a  footatep  hard  froaen  in  the  snow, 
and  blooG,— and  the  nsils  of  the  mur« 
derer^s  shoe  were  counted,  even  as  Ida 
days  were  soon  to  be.  He  was  taken 
a  few  days  after  with  a  hsndkerchief 
of  the  old  man's  upon  his  neck.  So 
blind  is  blood-guiltiness. 

Uf>  to  the  hour  of  condemnation,  ho 
remained  reddeaa  aa  the  wind<»uore« 
penting  aa  the  flint— venomous  aa  die 
blind-worm.  With  that  deep  and 
horrible  cunning  which  is  so  often 
united  to  unprincipled  ignorsnee,  ho 
hsd  almost  involved  in  his  fate  ano« 
ther  vagrant  with  whom  he  bad 
dianced  to  consort,  and  to  whom  he 
had  disposed  of  some  of  the  blood« 
bought  spoils.  The  drcumstantisl 
evidence  was  so  involved  and  inter- 
woven, that  the  jury,  after  long  and 
obvioos  heiitation  as  to  the  latter, 
found  both  guilty;  and  the  terrible 
aentenoe  of  math,  within  forty-eiflht 
hours,  was  paased  lapon  both.  The 
culprit  bore  it  without  much  outward 
emotion ;  but  when  taken  from  the 
dock,  hit  companion,  infuriated  by 
despair  and  grief,  found  means  to  levH 
a  violent  blow  at  the  head  of  his  mi- 
aerable  and  selfish  betrayer,  which 
long  deprived  the  wretch  of  sense  and 
motion,  and,  for  some  time,  was 
thought  to  have  anticipated  the  exe* 
ctttioner.  Would  it  had  done  sol 
Bnt  let  me  do  my  duty  as  I  oufj^t— 
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let  me  repress  the  horror  which  one 
floene  of  this  dreadfal  drama  nerer 
fails  to  throw  over  my  spirit— that  I 
may  tell  my  story  as  a  man — and  my. 
confession  at  least  be  dear.  When 
the  felon  awoke  out  of  the  death-like 
trance  into  which  this  assault  had 
thrown  him^  his  hardihood  was  gone ; 
and  he  was  reconveyed  to  the  oell^  in 
which  he  was  destined  agonizingly  to 
struggle  out  his  last  hideous  ana  dis- 
torted hours,  in  a  state  of  abject  hor* 
ror  which  cannot  be  described.  He 
who  felt  nothing^knew  notlnng — 
had  now  his  eyes  opened  with  terrible  ^ 
cleamess  to  one  object — the  livid, 
phantasma  of  a  strangling  death.  All 
the  rest  was  convulsive  despair  and 
darkness.  Thought  shudders  at  it^— 
but  let  me  go  on. 

The  worthy  clergyman,  whose  par- 
ticular duty  it  was  to  smooth  and 
soften,  and,  if  possible,  illuminate  the 
last  dark  hours  of  the  dying  wretch, 
was  not  unwilling  to  admit  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  those  whom  religious  pre- 
dispositions and  natural  commisera- 
tion excited  to  share  with  him  in  the 
work  of  piety.  The  task  was  in  truth 
a  hsrd  one.  The  poor  wretch,  for  the 
sdce  of  Che  excitement  which  such  in-, 
tercourse  naturally  afforded  him,  and 
which  momentarily  relieved  his  sick 
and  fainting  spirit,  groaned  out  half 
articulate  expressions  of  acquiescence 
in  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  him ; 
but  the  relief  was  physical  merely. 
The  grasp  of  the  friendly  hand  made 
waver,  for  a  moment,  the  heavy  sha- 
dow of  death  which  hung  upon  him— 
and  he  grasped  it.  The  voice  breath- 
ing mercy  and  comfort  in  his  ear, 
stilled  for  a  second  the  horrid  echo  of 
doom — and  he  listened  to  it.  It  was 
as  the  drowning  man  gasps  at  the 
bubble  of  air  which  he  draws  down 
with  him  in  sinking — or  as  a  few 
drops  of  rain  to  him  at  the  stake, 
around  whom  the  flrc  is  kindled  and 
hot  This,  alas !  we  saw  not  as  we 
ought  to  have  done — but  when  the 
sinking  wretch,  at  the  word  "  mercy," 
laid  his  head  upon  our  shoulder  and 
eroaned,  we,  sanguine  in  enthusiasm, . 
deemed  it  deep  repentance.  When  his 
brow  seemed  smooth  for  a  space,  at 
the  sound  of  Eternal  Life,  we  thought 
him  as  ''  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning."  In  the  forward  pride  (for 
pride  it  was)  of  human  perfectibility, 
we  took  him — him  the  Murderer — as 
it  were  under  our  tutelage  and  pro- 
tectioa.    We  prayed  with  him— we 
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read  to  him*-we  watched  with  him— 
we  blessed  his  miserable  sleeps— and 
met  his  more  wretched  awakings.  In 
the  presumption  of  our  pity,  we  would 
cleanse  that  white,  in  tne  world's  eye, 
which  God  had,  for  inscruuble  pur- 
poses, ordained  should  seem  to  the 
last  murky  as  hell.  We  would  paint 
visibly  npop  him  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  sin  washed  away,  and  mer- 
cy found.  That  that  intended  triumph 
may  not  have  helped  to  add  or  to  re- 
tain one  feather's  weight  in  the  bdanoe 
against  him,  let  me  humbly  hope  and 
trust.  That  I  was  a  cause,  and  a 
great  one,  of  this  unhappy  delusion, 
let  me  not  deny.  God  foigive  me,  if 
I  thought  sometimes  less  of  the  soul 
to  be  saved  than  of  him  who  deemed 
he  might  be  one  of  the  humble  in- 
struments of  grace.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  I  fain  would  have  danced,  like 
David,  before  the  Ark.  Within  and 
without  waa  I  assailed  by  those  snares 
which,  made  of  pride,  are  seen  in  the 
disguise  of  charity*  The  aspirations 
of  my  friends,  the  eyes  of  mine  ene- 
mies, the  wishes  of  the  good,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  mistrustful,  were  about 
me,  and  upon  me ;  and  I  undatook 
to  pass  with  the  Murderer— a  la  last 
NioHT — mch  a  last !— but  let  me  com- 
pose myself. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  ten,  on  a 
gusty  and  somewhat  raw  evening  of 
September,  that  I  was  locked  up  alone 
with  the  Murderer.  It  waa  the  even- 
ing of  the  Sabbath.  Some  rain  had 
fallen,  and  the  sun  had  not  been  long 
set  without  doors:  but  for  the  last 
hour  and  a  half  the  dungeon  had  been 
dark,  and  illuminated  only  by  a  aiugle 
taper.  The  clergyman  of  the  prison, 
and  some  of  my  religious  friends,  had 
sat  with  us  until  the  hour  of  locking- 
up,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
eaoler,  they  departed.  I  must  con- 
fess their  *'  good  night,"  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  door,  which  the  gaoler 
locked  after  him,  when  he  went  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  outer*gate  of 
the  gaol,  sounded  heavily  on  my 
heart.  I  felt  a  sudden  shrink  within 
me,  as  their  steps  quickly  ceased  to 
be  heard  upon  tne  stone  stairs — and 
when  the  dlistant  prison  door  was  fi- 
nally closed,  I  watched  the  last  echo. 
I  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  my 
companion.  When  I  turned  round, 
he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  tow 
pallet,  towards  the  head  of  it,-  sup- 
porting his  head  by  his  elbow  against 
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the  ynJl,  apparently  in  a  itate  of  half 
itupor.  He  was  motionless^  excepting 
a  sort  of  oonYttlsiVe  moYement,  be« 
tween  sprawling  and  clutching  of  the 
fingen  of  the  right  hand^  which  was 
extended  on  his  knee.  His  shrank 
cheeks  exhibited  a  deadly  ashen  pale- 
ness^  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  the 
efiect  of  confinement.  His  eyes  were 
glossy  and  sunken,  and  seemed  in 
part  to  haye  lost  the  power  of  gaxing. 
They  were  turned  with  an  unmeaning 
and  vacant  stare  upon  the  window, 
where  the  last  red  streak  of  day  was 
faintly  yisible,  which  they  seemed 
vainly  endeavouring  to  watch.  The 
sense  of  my  own  situation  now  recoil- 
ed  strongly  upon  me ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  wretch  sitting  stiffimed  in  quiet 
agony,  (for  it  was  no  better,)  a£Pected 
me  with  a  faint  sickness.  I  felt  that 
an  effort  was  necessary,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  addressed  a  few  cheer- 
ing and  consolatory  phrases  to  the  mi- 
serable creature  I  had  undertaken  to 
support  My  words  might  not — ^but 
I  fear  my  tone  was  too  much  in  uni- 
son with  his  feelings,  such  as  they 
were.  His  answer  was  a  few  inarti- 
culate mutterings,  between  which,  the 
spasmodic  twitdiing  of  his  fingers  be- 
came more  apparent  than  before.  A 
noise  at  the  aoor  seemed  decidedly  to 
rouse  him ;  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
with  a  sudden  effort,  I  felt  relieved  to 
see  the  gaolet  enter.  He  was  used  to 
such  scenes ;  and  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, but  in  a  tone  which  lacked 
none  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
habitually  spoke,  he  asked  the  un- 
happy man  some  question  of  his  wel- 
fare, and  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
head-shake  and  inarticulately  mutter- 
ed repliesof  the  again  drooping  wretch, 
as  if  they  were  expected,  and  of  course. 
Having  directed  the  turnkey  to  place 
some  wine  and  slight  refreshments  on 
the  table,  and  to  trim  the  light,  he 
told  me  in  a  whisper,  that  my  friends 
would  be  at  the  prison,  with  the 
clergyman,  at  the  hour  of  six ;  and 
bidding  the  miserable  convict  and 
myself,  after  a  cheering  word  or  two, 
"  goodnight,"  he  departed— the  door 
was  closed— and  the  Murderer  and  I 
were  finally  left  together. 

It  was  now  past  the  hour  of  ten 
o'clock ;  and  it  became  my  solemn  du- 
ty to  take  heed,  that  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  dying  sinner  passed  not, 
without  such  comfort  to  his  struggling 
soul  as  human  help  might  hold  out. 
After  reading  to  him  some  passages  of 


the  gospel,  the  most  appotite  to  bia  try- 
ing state,  and  some  desultory  and  un- 
connected conversation,— for  the  poor 
creature  at  times  seemed  to  be  unable, 
under  his  load  of  horror,  to  keep  his 
ideas  connected  further  than  as  they 
dwelt  upon  his  own  nearing  and  un- 
avoidable execution,— I  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  join  in  prayer.  He  at  tms 
time  appeared  to  be  either  so  mudb 
exhausted,  or  labouring  under  so  much 
lassitude  from  fear  and  want  of  rest, 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  hia 
arm  and  turn  him  upon  his  knees  by 
the  pallet-side.  The  hour  was  an  aw- 
ful one.  No  sound  was  heard  save  an 
occasional  qaculation  between  a  sigh 
and  a  smothered  groan  from  the 
wretched  felon.  The  candle  burned  • 
dimly ;  and  as  I  turned  I  saw,  though  I 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  moment,  a  dim 
insect  of  the  moth  species,  fluttering 
hurriedly  round  it,  the  sound  of  whose 
wings  mournfully  filled  uj^  the  pauses 
of  myself  and  my  companion.  When 
the  nerves  are  strained  to  their  utter- 
most, by  such  trifling  circumstances 
are  we  affected.  Here,  (thought  I,) 
there  has  been  no  light,  at  such  an 
hour,  for  many  years ;  and  yet  here  is 
one  whose  office  it  seems  to  be  to  watch 
it !  My  spirit  felt  the  necessity  of  some 
exertion ;  and  with  an  energy,  for 
which  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  hard- 
ly dared  to  hope,  I  poured  out  my  soul 
in  prayer.  I  besought  mercy  upon  the 
bl(K>d*8tained  creature  who  was  grovel- 
ling besideme — I  asked  that  repentance 
and  peace  might  be  vouchsafed  him— 
I  be^ed,  for  our  Redeemer's  sake, 
that^is  last  momenta  might  know 
that  untasted  rapture  of  sin  forgiven, 
and  a  cleansed  soul,  which  faith  alone 
can  bring  to  fallen  man — I  conjured 
him  to  help  and  aid  me  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and  I  bade  him 
put  off  life  and  forget  it,  and  to  trust 
m  that  name  alone — I  interceded  that 
his  latter  agony  might  be  soothed,  and 
that  the  Jeave-taking  of  body  and  soul 
might  be  in  quietness  and  peace.  But 
he  shook  and  shivered,  and  nature 
dung  to  the  miserable  straw  of  exist- 
ence which  yet  floated  upon  the  wide 
and  dismal  current  of  oblivion,  and 
he  groaned  heavily  and  muttered* 
"  No,  no!  no !"  as  if  the  very  idea  of 
death  was  unbearable,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  "  to  die,"  even  to  him  that 
must,  were  a  thing  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  or  named.  And 
as  I  wrestled  with  the  adversary  that 
had  dominion  over  him,  he  buried  hia 
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•hnink  and  ooavobad  fefttura  in  Um 
oofering of  iUftmiaermble pallet;  whik 
hm  fingert  twisted  and  writhed  about, 
like  80  many  scotched  inaketj  and  his 
low,  sick  moans,  made  the  Tery  dnn^ 
geon  darker. 

When  I  lifM  him  fhmi  his  kned« 
ing  posituHiy  he  obeyed  my  mofement 
like  a  tired  child,  and  again  sat  on  the 
low  pallet,  in  a  state  of  motionless  and 
nmesisting  terpor.  The  damp  sweat 
stood  on  my  own  forehead,  thongh 
not  so  oold  as  on  his ;  and  I  poured 
myself  out  a  small  portion  of  wine,  to 
ward  off  the  exhaustion  which  1  be* 

rn  to  feel  unusually  strong  upon  me. 
prevsaled  upon  t&e  poor  wretch  to 
ewaUow  a  litue  with  me;  and,  as  I 
bioke  a  bit  of  bread,  I  thought,  and 
qioke  to  him,  of  that  last  repast  of  Him 
who  came  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance; and  methoiight  his  eye  grew 
iighterthanitwaa.  Thestnkingfrsme^ 
exhausted  and  worn  down  by  anxiety, 
eonflnement,  and  the  poor  allowance 
of  a  felon's  gaol,  drew  a  short  respite 
from  the  oonlial ;  and  he  listened  to 
my  words  with  something  of  self-col^ 
lectedncss— albeit  slight  tremblings 
might  still  be  seen  to  run  along  hts 
nerres  at  intervals ;  and  his  festures 
collapsed,  ever  and  anon,  into  that 
momentary  vacuity  of  wildness  which 
the  touch  of  despsir  never  fsils  to 
give.  I  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
oocasioni  I  exhorted  him,  for  his 
ooul's  sake,  and  the  relief  of  that 
which  needed  it  too  much,  to  make  a 
Alii  and  unreserved  confession,  not 
only  to  God,  who  needed  it  not,  but 
ao  man,  who  did.  I  besought  him, 
for  the  good  of  all,  and  as  he  valued 
his  soul's  health,  to  detail  the  psrti^ 
eulara  of  his  crime,  but  his  e^  feU. 
That  dark  enemy,  who  takea  care  to 
leave  in  the  heart  just  hope  enough  to 
kten  despair  alive,  tongue-tied  him ; 
and  he  would  not— even  now^at  the 
eleventh  houT-^ve  up  the  vain  ima- 
gination, that  the  case  of  his  oompa* 
nion  might  yet  be  confounded  with 
his,  to  the  escape  of  both— and  vain  it 
waa.  It  had  not  been  felt  advisable, 
ao  far  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  that  this  had  already  been 
Mitd  and  deckled ;  and  I  judged  this 
to  be  the  time.  Again  and  again  I 
urged  oonfenion  upon  him.  I  put  it 
to  him  that  this  act  of  justice  might 
now  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  cleansing  from  spot  of  his 
stained  spirit.  I  tcOd  htm,  finally, 
^  ^ilos^noloDgerpndwikahim 


In  thia  world,  where  hitlate  waa  vrri^ 
ten  and  sealed,  for  that  his  companion 
imia  Jtyj'tstwdL  I  knew  not  what  I  did* 
Whether  the  tone  of  my  voice,  untu- 
tored in  such  bttsiDess,  had  raised  a 
momentary  hope,  I  know  not — but  the 
revulaion  waa  dreadful.  He  stared 
with  a  vacant  look  of  audden  honor 
-HI  look  which  those  who  never  saw 
cannot  conceiva,  and  which— (the  r^ 
mcmbrance  ia  enough)— I  hope  never 
to  see  again— ami  twisting  round,  roll* 
ed  upon  his  pallet  with  a  stifled  raosn 
that  seemed  tearing  him  in  pieeea.  As 
he  lay,  moaning  and  writhing  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  the  convulsions 
of  his  legs,  the  twisting  of  his  fingen^ 
snd  the  sfaiverings  that  ran  through 
his  frame  were  terrible. 

To  attempt  to  rouse  him  aeeoMd 
only  to  increase  their  violence — ss  if 
the  very  sound  of  the  humsn  voice 
was,  under  his  dmdf  ul  drcumstanocs^ 
intolerable,  as  renewing  the  sense  of 
leality  to  a  reason  almdy  dooding, 
and  upon  the  verge  of  temporary  de* 
liquium.  He  was  the  picture  of  de- 
spair. As  he  turned  his  face  to  one 
side,  I  saw  that  a  few,  but  very  fow 
hot  tears  had  been  forced  from  his 
glassy  and  blood-shot  eves ;  and  in  his 
wri  things  he  hsd  scratched  one  cheek 
against  his  iron  bedstead,  the  red  dia- 
ooloration  of  which  ooatrsated  ssdly 
with  the  deathly  pallidneaa  of  hue, 
whidi  his  visage  now  shewed :  during 
his  struggles,  one  shoe  had  oome  ol^ 
and  lay  unheeded  on  the  damp  atone- 
floor.  The  demon  was  triumphant 
within  him ;  and  when  he  groaned, 
the  sound  seemed  sosreelv  that  of  a 
human  being,  so  much  had  homr 
changed  it.  I  kneeled  over  him,— but 
in  vain.  He  heard  nothing— he  U^t 
nothings— he  knew  nothing,  hut  Uiat 
extremity  of  prostration  to  which  s 
moment's  respite  would  be  Dives'  drop 
of  water— and  yet  in  auch  cbvum* 
atances,  anything  but  a  mercy.  He 
oould  not  bear,  for  a  monsent,  to  think 
upon  hia  own  deaUi — a  momenta  re- 
spite vrould  only  have  added  new 
atrength  to  the  agony— He  inight  he 
dead ;  hut  could  not  **— die ;"  and  in 
the  atorm  of  mv  agitation  and  pity,  I 
prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  relieve  him 
at  once  from  sufierings  whidi  seemed 
too  horrible  even  to  be  contemplated. 

How  long  this  tempest  of  despair 
continued,  I  do  not  know*  All  tiiat  I 
can  recall  ia,  that  after  almoat  hMing 
my  own  roeidlection  under  the  Mila* 
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ikuU  ins  auMM  weie  kcs  loud  and 
eootiiniousy  and  that  I  venUned  to 
look  at  him,  which  I  liad  not  done  fiv 
ioaie  spaoe.  Nature  had  beoooie  ex- 
hauated,  asd  be  wai  sinkai^  giadoal- 
1 V  ii^  a  atupor,  which  eecrocd  loiBe* 
thiiig  beiif  een  tieep  aod  faiactag.  Thia 
feUef  (lid  not  «0Dtiniie  kag— ^od  aa 
aooD  a*  I  saw  him  begin  to  revive 
again  to  a  ■eme  of  hie  HivatiaD,  I  made 
a  itioBg  effort,  and  liftiag  him  us, 
aeated  htm  i^;«in  on  the  |MiUet»  and, 
poncing  out  a  amaU  qnannty  of  wine, 

gve  it  him  to  drin)^  not  withoni  a 
rlom  hope  that  even  wine  might  be 
permitted  to  liibrd  him  eome  little 
atrcngth  to  bear  what  remained  of  his 
miaery,  and  aoUeca  hia  idaaa  iat  hia 
laat  houzp    After  a  long  pauae  of  i»- 
tondng  reooUection,  the  poor  cnatuie 
j^Dfe  down  a  little  of  the  oordial,  and  aa 
I  aai  by  him  and  aupported  hun,  I  b»- 
gan  to  hope  thai  hia  apiiita  eahned. 
He  held  theglam  and  appedoecaaioi»« 
ally,  and  appeared  in  aome  aort  to 
listen,  and  to  aoawer  to  the  worda  of 
oonaolation  I  felt  eaUeeted  enough  to 
«&r.  At  thia  moment  the  low  and  dia- 
tant  Bonadof  adock  waaheard,  diatinei- 
ly  Btriking  one.    Tlie  ear  of  deapair  ii 
quick ;— and  aa  be  heard  it,  he  ahnd- 
dered,  and  in  a^te  of  a  atrong  eSoH 
to  anpprem  hia  emotion,  the  glam  had 
nearly  fidlen  from  hia  liaad.  Aaevere 
nervoua  rcatkaaneaa  now  rapidly  new 
upon  him,  and  be  eagerly  druifc  up 
one  or  two  email  portiona  of  wine, 
with  which  I  aup^icd  him.   ilia  fine 
waa  now  evidently  fanmght  one  de« 
l^ree  neaver  to  him.    He  kept  hiagaae 
intently  and  nneeawigly  turned  to  the 
window  of  the  dungeon.   Hiamutter- 
ed  repliea  were  incoherent  or  unintel- 
ligible, and  hia  aunk  and  weakened 
^eatxained  painfully  on  the  grated 
window,  aa  if  he  momentarily  expect- 
ed  to  aee  the  firat  atreak  of  the  oawn 
«f  that  morning,  which  to  him  waa  to 
be  nig^    Hia  nervoua  agitation  gra- 
dually became  horrible,  imd  hia  roo- 
tiona  atronger.  He  aeemed  not  to  have 
reaolution  enough  to  rtae  from  his 
aeat  and  go  to  the  window,  and  yet  to 
have  an  overpowering  wiah  or  impulae 
to  do  aa.    The  lowest  aound  startled 
him — but  with  this  terrible  irritation, 
hia  muacular  power, before  debilitated, 
aeemed  to  revive,   toad   hia   aetioD, 
which  waa  dreoping  aid  languid,  be- 
came quick  and  angular.    I  began  to 
be  aeiaed  with  an  undefined  aenae  of 
Jmr  and  alarm*    In  vain  I  combated 
Hi  itgrewupoa  ma;  and  I  had  al- 
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moat  riaen  fiiwn  my  aeat  to  try  to  make 
myaelf  heard,  and  obtaio,  if  poaaible, 
amiatanoe.  The  lonellDesa  of  the  gaol, 
however,  rendered  thia,  even,  if  at- 
tempted, alaaoet  desperate— the  sense 
of  duty,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  came 
aeroM  me,  and  chained  me  to  my  aeat 
by  the  miaerable  criminal,  whose  sUte 
wasbeoomingemy  mmutemoredread- 
fnl  and  eztraordinary. 

a        •       "^tf        • 

Let  na  not  aeom  or  diatruat  our  ob- 
senrest  mi^pvinga,  for  we  are  strange- 
1 V  oonsthnted ;  and  though  the  evi- 
oence  for  sock  candkMions  often  be  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  onrsdves,  they 
are  not  the  km  verffeable  and  just. 
Exhausted  by  the  wearing  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  my  situation,  I  had  for 
a  moment  sunk  into  that  confused  ab- 
sence of  mind  with  which  those  who 
have  been  in  similar  drcumstanoes 
cannot  be  unscquainted,  when  my 
miaeraUe  companion,  with  a  convufL 
aive  ahudder,  grasped  my  arm  sudden- 
ly.   I  was  for  a  few  seconds  unaware 
of  the  cause  of  this  emotion  and  move- 
ment, when  a  low,  indistinct  sound 
caught  my  ear.    It  was  the  rumbling 
of  a  cart,  mingled  with  two  or  three 
suppressed  voices ;  and  the  cart  ap- 
pwed  to  be  leaving  the  gate  of  the 
dismal  buflding  in  which  we  were. 
It  ndled  slowly  and  heavily  as  if  cum- 
brously  laden,  under  the  paved  gate- 
way ;  aod  after  a  few  minutea,  all  waa 
silent.    The  agonized  wretch  under- 
stood its  import  better  than  I  did.   A 
gnat  of  the  wildcat  despair  came  snd- 
denlv  over  him.  He  clutched  with  his 
hanas  whatever  met  his  grasp.    His 
knees  worked.    His  fiame  became  agi- 
tated with  one  continued  movement, 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  al- 
most to  falling ; — and  his  inarticulate 
complaints  became  terriiic.  I  attempt- 
ed to  steady  him  by  an  exertion  of 
strength— I  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but 
he  writhed  in  my  grasp  like  an  adder, 
and  as  an  adder  waa  deaf :  grief  and 
fear  had  horrible  noasession.    Myself, 
almoat  in  aatate  or  deaperation — for  the 
right  waa  pttifttl.   I  at  last  endeavour- 
ed to  awe  him  into  a  momentary  quiea- 
cenee,  and  strongly  bade  him  at  last  to 
4w  Hkeanutn;  but  the  word  **  Dea^'* 
had  to  him  only  the  effect  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  upon  a  mere  animal 
nature  and  understandings— how  could 
it  have  any  other  ?    He  tried  to  bear 
it,  and  conid  not,  and  uttering  a  sd- 
iled  noise,  between  a  yell  and  a  moan, 
bagmped  his ^wn neck:  Uaftoeai^ 
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sained  a  dark  red  cobur,  and  he  fell 

into  a  state  of  stifled  convulsion. 

•         •         •         • 

When  despair  had  wrought  with 
him,  I  lifted  nim  with  difficulty  from 
the  floor  on  which  he  had  fallen.  His 
relaxed  features  had  the  hue  of  death, 
and  his  parched  lips,  from  a  livid  blue, 
became  of  an  ashy  whiteness.  In  ap- 
pearance he  was  dying;  and  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  I  poured  « 
considerable  portion  of  the  wine  which 
had  been  left  with  us  into  a  glass,  and, 
after  wetting  his  temples,  held  it  to  his 
lips.  He  made  an  efiSirt  to  swallow, 
and  again  revived  to  consciousness; 
and  holding  the  vessel  firmly  in  his 
hands,  got  down  with  difficulty  and  at 
intervals,  the  entire  draught.  When 
he  found  it  totally  exhausted,  the  glass 
fell  from  his  hands;  but  he  seized 
and  held  one  of  mine  with  a  grasp  eo 
firm  and  iron- like  that  the  contrast 
startled  me.  He  seemed  to  be  invol- 
ved in  a  confused  whirl  of  sensations. 
He  stared  round  the  cell  with  a  wild- 
ness  of  purpose  that  was  appalling; 
and  after  a  time,  I  began  to  see  with 
dtep  remorse,  that  the  wine  I  had  un- 
guardedly given  was,  as  is  always  the 
case,  adding  keenness  to  his  agony 
.  and  strength  to  his  despair.  He  naff 
rose  once  or  twice  and  listened;  all 
was  silent — when,  after  the  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two,  a  sudden  fit  of  desper- 
ation seemed  to  seize  upon  him.  He 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  hurriedly 
surveying  the  grates, wrenched  at  them 
with  a  strength  demoniac  and  super- 
human, till  the  iron  bars  shook  in 
tiieir  embedments. 

From  this  period  my  recollections 
are  vague  and  indistinct.  I  remember 
strongly  remonstrating  with  the  poor 
creature,  and  being  pushed  away  by 
hands  which  were  now  bleeding  pro- 
fuselv  with  the  intense  efforts  of  his 
awful  delirium.  I  remember  attempt- 
ing to  stop  him,  and  hanging  upon 
him,  until  the  insane  wretch  clutcned 
me  by  the  throat,  and  a  struggle  en- 
sued, during  which  I  suppose  I  must 
at  length  have  fainted  or  become  in- 
sensibie;  for  the  contest  was  long, 
and,  while  consciousness  remained, 
terrible  and  appalling.    My  fainting, 

[[The  excellent  relater  of  the  foregoing  extraordinary  narrative  haa  now  been 
dead  for  some  years.  In  giving  it  to  the  public,  I  am  only  carrying  into  eflfect 
liis  own  more  than  once  expressed  wish  and  intention.  In  attempting  to  do  ibia, 
I  have  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  strong  and  impressive  kngnage  in 
which  it  waa  narrated  to  me.  Should  there  be  any  breast  to  mhidoL  thu  aingo^ 
lar  key  is  fitted,  it  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain.-*T.  D.)] 


I  presume,  saved  my  lif«,  for  the  felon 
was  in  that  state  of  maniacal  despera- 
tion which  nothing  but  a  perfect  unre- 
sistingness  could  have  evaded. 

After  this,  the  first  sensation  I  can 
recall  is  that  of  awakening  out  of  that 
state  of  stupor  into  which  exhaustion 
and  agitation  had  thrown  me.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it?  The  anxiety  of 
some  of  my  friends  had  brought  them 
early  to  the  gaol;  and  the  unusual 
noises  which  had  been  heard  by  some 
of  its  miserable  inmates  occasioned, 
I  believe,  the  door  of  the  cell  in  whidi 
we  were,  to  be  unlocked  before  the  in- 
tended hour.  Keenly  do  I  recollect 
the  struggling  again  into  painful  oon« 
sdousness,  the  sudden  sense  of  cheer- 
ing daylight,  the  sound  of  friendly 
voices,  the  changed  room,  and  tfate 
atrange  looks  of  all  around  me.  The 
passage  was  terrible  to  me :  but  I  had 
yet  more  to  undergo.  I  waa  recover- 
ed juJst  in  time  to  witness  the  poor 
wretch,  whose  prop  and  oonscdation  I 
had  undertaken  to  be,  carried,  ex- 
hausted and  in  nerveless  horror,  to  the 
ignominious  tree— his  head  drooping 
on  his  breast,  his  eves  opening  me- 
chanically at  intervals,  and  only  kept 
from  fainting  and  utter  InaenrilMlity 
by  the  unused  and  fresh  morning  air, 
which  breathed  in  his  face  as  if  in 
cruel  mockery.  I  looked  once,  but 
looked  no  more. — Let  me  hasten  to 
conclude.  I  was  ill  for  many  weeks, 
and  after  recovering  from  a  neryoos 
fever,  waa  ordered  bv  my  physidans 
into  the  country.  Thia  was  the  first 
blessing  and  relief  I  experienced,  for 
the  idea  of  society  vraa  now  terrible  to 
me.  I  was  secluded  for  many  months. 
Time,  however,  who  ameliorates  all 
things,  at  length  softened  and  wore 
away  die  sharper  parts  of  these  im* 
pressions,  but  to  this  hour  I  dare  not 
dwell  upon  the  events  of  that  awM 
night.  If  I  dream  of  them,  althongh 
the  horrors  fall  far  short  of  the  appal- 
ling reality,  yet  for  the  next  sun  I  am 
discomposed,  and  can  only  seek  for  rest 
from  that  Ahnighty  Power,  who,  in  his 
inscrutable  providence,  thought  fit  I 
should  read  a  lesson  so  hideous,  but 
salutary. — ^Reader,  farewell. 
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SOUKD   MOAJkUTT. 


BY   THE    BTTAICK   tBEPHERD. 


"  It  is  a  grand  thing,  true  and  ge- 
nuine morality  I  If  I  were  a  minister, 
I  wad  never  preach  up  ony thing  but 
just  pure  morality/'  said  Cuddy  Cauld* 
rife  to  his  neighbour  sbephcrd,  Mi- 
chael Moody,  one  morning  as  tbey  sat 
on  the  top  of  Lochfell,  and  cast  their 
eyes  over  the  fair  daks  of  the  West 
Bonier. 

"  An'  what  for  wad  ye  no  be  preach- 
in'  ought  but  momlity.  Cuddy  ?  We 
hae  muckle  need  o'  hearing  some  other 
sort  o'  doctrine  than  cauhi  morality, 
an'  to  hae  some  other  thing  to  put  our 
trust  in,  too,  beside  that." 

''  Quite  wrong,  my  good  fellow,  I 
assure  you.  There  is  no  doctrine 
which  should  be  inculcated  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  but  that  of 
sound  morality,  because  it  is  the  bond 
of  society  and  good  manners,  and  goes 
to  counteract  the  enormous  mass  of 
general  turpitude  within  us." 

**  1 4inna  think  that  observation  is 
quite  applicable  to  us  as  Scotsmen." 

^*  And  wherefore  not  applicable  to 
Scotsmen  ?" 

*'  Because  ye  ken  it  is  reported  that 
we  are  unco  subject  to  the  Scots  fid- 
dle. Now,  if  there  war  sae  verra 
muckle  turpentine  within  us,  ane  wad 
think  It  should  act  as  a  preventative." 
''  Whew !  There's  nae  body  can 
ever  get  a  solid  argument  frae  you, 
but  aff  ye  flee  at  a  tangent  into  the 
wilds  of  absurdity." 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend  Cud- 
dy. As  I  take  it,  there's  just  as  muckle 
solidity  in  vour  morality  as  your  tur- 
pentine— a  aff  in  a  bleeze.  Have  ye 
ony  kind  o'  notion  that  ye  are  a  man 
o'  sound  moral  principles  ?" 

''  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  has 
never  been  any  great  moral  turpitude 
perceivable  in  my  character  or  de- 
meanour." 

**  Maybe  sae,  maybe  sae.  I  hope 
it  18  true ;  but  let  us  bring  things  to 
the  test.  The  first  an'  leading  error 
that  we  shepherds  fa'  into,  is  that  o' 
kissing  the  lasses.  That's  weel  kend 
to  be  our  besetting  sin.  Now,  I  dinna 
think  you  are  very  guilty  o'  that,  for 
there  winna  ane  o  the  lasses  let  you 
come  near  her,  or  touch  her.  But 
Cuddy,  wasna  there  aince  a  kind  o' 
queer  story  about  a  wild  young  wife, 
a  neighbour  o'  yours?  Was  there  nane 


o'— >what  is't  ]^ou  ea'  the  thing,  then  ? 
Moral  something  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  if  there  was  any 
great  depravity  or  moral  turpitude  in 
the  action,  supposing  it  to  he  true,  for 
argument  sake,  if  the  consarcination 
of  their  conjugdity  is  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

'^  There  for  it !  There  goes  sound 
mondity,  full  sail  afore  the  wind  o' 
ddusion  J  I'll  tell  you  what,  neigh- 
bour Cuddy,  when  a  man  has  to  mo* 
dify  the  law  o'  God  to  suit  his  sinfu' 
propensities,  it  is  a  braw  easy  way  o' 
squaring  his  accounts.  The  moral 
law  is  gayan  explicit  on  that  point ; 
and  yet,  try  it  a  point  by  point,  an' 
you  will  find  that  you  have  not  only 
broken  the  whole  law,  by  being  guilty 
of  one  breach,  but  broken  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  righteous  commandments. 
For  instance,  I  dinna  ken  if  ever  you 
killed  ony  o'  your  neighbours;  but 
that  you  haena  used  a'  lawfu'  endea- 
vours to  preserve  their  lives,  I  ken 
weel.  For  do  you  no  mind  when  we 
were  gawn  awa  to  Uie  courting  aince, 
that  ye  persuadit  me  against  my  ain 
conviction,  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and 
after  I  had  gaen  down  ower  the  lu^, 
and  was  within  a  hairsbreadth  o'  being 
drowned,  ye  war  a'  the  time  lying 
laughin'  sae,  that  ane  might  hae  bound 
you  wi'  a  strae?  What  kind  o'  mo* 
rality  was  that  ?  .1  trow,  right  near 
mortaViij  to  me.  And  mair  be  token, 
I  dinna  think  ye  wad  steal  ane  o'  your 
neighbour's  sheep,  but  weel  do  ye  like 
to  get  a  pluck  o'  his  gerse  at  a  quiet 
corner." 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  mo- 
ral turpitude  there.  That  was  proba- 
bly because  I  know  that  neighbour  to 
be  daily  getting  part  of  his  grass  from 
me." 

"  Ay,  that's  just  the  way  wi'  a'  you 
grand  moral  men !  Ye  never  square 
your  actions  to  the  law,  but  the  law 
to  your  actions.  But  tluit  is  just  the 
way  wi'  poor  human  nature ;  when- 
ever she  tries  to  uplift  hersell,  she  is 
degraded.  And  particularly  in  this^ 
that  I  never  yet  knew  a  grand  de- 
claimer  on  the  principles  of  sound  mo- 
rality, who  ever  was  an  upright,  cha- 
ritable, and  amiable  character ;  and  I 
hardly  ever  knew  a  man  of  humility, 
who  placed  his  hopes  on  the  works  of 
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another  who  had  stood  in  his  stead, 
that  was  not  a  model  of  what  the 
other  inculcated.  But  the  hest  way  o' 
settling  a'  ^ese  poinu  atweeii  hcrda, 
is  by  instances,  and  as  I  remember  a 
bcaatifii'  ane»  I'll  jusl  teQ  yoa  it. 

Weel,  ye  see  there  are  twa  towns 
fltand  near  other,  no  very  far  frae  here, 
and  we  shall  diatingttisli  them  by  the 
twa  names  that  their  netghbours  ca' 
them,  Tke  Oude  town,  and  The  Bad 
tnm.  They  bdang  baith  to  the  same 
parish,  but  far  frae  being  friendly  wi' 
Bne  another ;  for  the  fo'ks  •*  the  gude 
town  seom  to  associate  wi'  the  oOcia. 
Now,  then  was  a  body  in  the  bad 
town  Uiat  they  ca'd  h^  Bae,  wha 
let  out  lodgings  to  poor  fo'ks^  at  a 
penny  the  night,  and  a  weel  filled 
bouse  she  often  had,  thoogh  her  lod- 
gers wama  just  the  maist  reBpeetfu'  i' 
the  ooaamnnity.  Yet,  I  beliere  mony 
tt  good  Christian,  and  mooy  a  hnmbfe 
hwt,  wha  hadna  great  ronth  o'  the 
things  o'  this  warid,  were  obliged,  at 
timea,  to  take  shdter  aneath  Betty's 
roof.  Ilk  ane  paid  his  penny  as  be 
came  tn>  and  there  were  nae  questioiis 
asked ;  and  whatever  else  they  wanted 
was  a'  paid  for  aforehand. 

Weel,  there  wsa  ae  night,  amasg 
others,  a  woman  and  h«r  daughter 
came  in  ibr  lodgings,  paid  their  two- 
pence, and  went  away  to  a  bed  in  the 
end  where  the  women  alept,  without 
asking  for  any  thtn^  to  eat  or  drink. 
The  woman  Dad  tlie  appesianee  of 
having  seen  better  days,  for  in  her 
manners  she  was  a  kdy,  akhoogh  in 
her  looka  mndi  emaciated ;  and  the 
little  girl,  sesiody  ten  ycnie  of  age, 
was  as  beanttfol  as  a  cbentb.  Betty 
had  learned  long  before  to  read  in  the 
looka  and  bearing  of  h«r  CHstomera  the 
precise  state  of  their  finances;  so, 
Vivien  she  returned  from  shewing  this 
pair  to  their  bed,  she  said  to  the  vest 
nf  her  burly  customers,  *  I  fesr  that 
fmk  body  an'  her  bit  lasde  are  rather 
run  short  o'  the  needfu',  for  I'm  uneo 
far  mistaen  gin  they  haena  mair  need 
n'  their  sapper  than  ony  o'  us  hae  the 
night,  an  yet  they  hae  ordered  nae< 
thing.  I  hae  just  heen  thinkin',  if  ye 
oould  hae  spared  me  happenies  a-pieoe, 
i  wad  hae  added  twa  or  three  mvsd*, 
an'  bought  something  good  for  mem. 
For,  dye  ken,  llie  poor  wee  laarie'a 
gceetin  o'  hunger^" 

^Heh!  deal  hae  them!  wha  earn 


for  rattans  like  them  ?"  quo  a  gruo- 
aome  Soots  tinkler. 

''  I  waudn't  be  mynded  to  hdp 
wnnyaooken  trash  for  my  own  peart," 
said  an  English  gaberlunaie. 

"  The  buddiea  'U«raMiy  hna  sum- 
thing  aianga  wee  thnm.  Far  de  Acy 
cumm  frae  f"  said  an  Aberdeen  man. 

**  And,  by  my  shonl  and  body,  aaaa, 
end  what  ia  the  matter  where  they 
eome  from,  or  where  they  9k%  gaiag 
dther,  ii  they  are  to  be  after  dying  of 
hunger  in  the  first  place  ?  And,  be 
Jasus,  if  you  will  all  ffive  a  penny  a 
piece,  I  will  give  my  bat  one,  before 
the  dare  shocus  shonld  be  under  the 
death-warrant  of  hunger,"  oaid  a  rag- 
ged Irishman. 

**  Herael  pe  hafing  no  alwnge,  cha 
she  would  pe  luffing  tern  a  pawpee," 
aaid  Nieol  Shaw,  an  old  Highlander, 
who  sat  with  a  snuff-horn  in  bis  hand, 
and  which  horn  had  a  anuff^poon, 
a  haxe'a  foot,  and  a  neeaepike  append- 
ed. 

^0,bat  111  gie  you  dienge, honeat 
man,"  said  Betty  Rae.  «' What  ia  the 
aoom  ye  want  changed  V* 

Shaw  winked  with  the  one  eye,  and 
looked  silly  with  the  other,  Ifte  one 
catched  in  a  fiiult,  brushed  hia  noae 
with   the   hare's   foot,  and*  replied. 

She  pe  fiery  pad  ahange  in  tb  pad 


Paddy  losing  patience,  cursed  them 
all  for  haid'hearted  rasoda,  and  pull- 
ing down  a  decanter  of  tin,  lie  ran  out, 
and  after  an  absence  of  about  tea 
minutes  returned  with  a  penny  roll, 
and  a  brtmrahig  decanter  of  aweet- 
milk,  warm  from  the  oow. 

«'  Where  got  you  theae.  Faddy? 
How  eame  you  by  dieae?*  was  aaloBd 
byaU. 

**  Pray  thee  don't  beafter  bothering 
people  with  so  msny  questions  jnst 
now,"  said  Faddy,  and  ruahed  with 
hia  earnings  ben  to  the  poor  woman's 
bed. 

**  Oho,  mistress,  and  ao  you  dionght 
to  cbate  tis  out  of  vour  swate  com- 
pany, and  go  BupDerlessto  bed?  BiU 
may  Shant  Patriae  be  my  namhe*  if 
you  shall  do  so.  Oh  botheration,  no! 
And  thiaKule  dare  shoul  too?  Why 
Faddy  Murphy  would  rather  he  after 
wanting  his  supper  twenty  times  than 
the  swate  litde  darlnig  should  be  fa- 
mishing with  hunger.  And,  oh,  I  de- 
clare and  swsre  that  she  must  be  after 
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dhying  already^  Air  lier  bdly  ii  not 
bi^r  nor  a  paraito.  That's  my  awate 
honey !  Take  your  supper  heartUy  1 
And  when  it  is  done  yoa  shall  have 
plenty  more.** 

In  this  manner  did  Faddy  Murphy 
ran  on  all  the  while  thehalt-fomished 
pair  were  at  tlmr  meal.  A  Scotsman 
woold  have  tried  to  discoTcr  their 
names,  friendly  or  qualities.  An  Eng- 
lishman, if  they  had  any  connexion 
with  any  mercantile  house ;  but  Paddy 
bad  no  conception  of  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  When  he  retarned  to  the  kitchen 
he  could  neither  tell  who  they  were, 
whence  they  had  come^  or  whither 
they  were  going,  bat  only  that  they 
were  there ;  that  he  was  sure  of,  and 
had  been  rerr  hungry,  but  he  had 
cured  them  of  that  disease. 

There  having,  by  this  time,  been 
flome  interest  excited  about  the  two 
strangers,  Betty  Rae  went  to  recon- 
noitre tether,  and  retarned  with 
word  that  the  poor  woman  was  very 
ill,  and  like  dying,  for  that  *'  the  meat 
had  taken  her  by  the  heart,  and  she 
was  a'  drawn  thither  wi'  p«ui."  She 
added  farther  that  the  woman  was  a 
minister's  daughter,  and  belonged  to 
the  Highlands,  bat  her  husband  had 
been  killed  in  the  wars,  and  she  was 
left  destitute,  and  far  from  home. 

**  Bat,  poor  woman,  she'll  never  see 
hame,"  said  Betty,  mournfully,  '<  an' 
what's  to  come  o  her  hit  bonny  help- 
lea  bairn,  the  Lord  only  kens !" 

This  observation  made  Paddy  wipe 
his  eyes,  bat  he  coold  do  no  more,  tor 
he  had  ipent  htt  last  penny  on  a  roll 
for  her,  and  stolen  the  milk,  by  milk- 
ing some  of  Squire  Hardy's  cows; 
mad  so  Paddy  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  blesiing  them  a  handled 
times  or  two,  and  praying  that  Jasus 
and  Shant  Patrick  would  take  the 
swate  darlings  under  their  care.  But 
old  Niool  Shaw,  hearing  they  belonged 
to  the  Highlands,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  and  exclamations  of  pity, 
actually,  at  last,  untied  his  cotton 
nockdotb.  Below  it  there  was  anothCT 
one,  which  he  alao  loosed  ;  and  from 
a  knot  in  the  inner  comer  of  that,  and 
which  comer  lay  exactly  in  the  hollow 
part  of  his  neck,  he  tocic  a  small  par- 
cel of  gold  pieces,  and  gave  his  hostess 
one  in  excnange  for  silver.  What 
part  of  that  he  gave  to  the  suAver  next 
day  he  kept  to  himsdf.  The  rest  of 
the  lodgers  sospecled  that  he  had  given 
het  noditng;  bat  in  this  they  were 
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The  aextday>  the  mother  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  lift  her  head,  and 
old  Betty  Rae,  who  had  long  been 
compelled,  by  the  unoertain  characters 
among  whom  she  dealt,  to  give  no- 
thing for  nothing,  was  ssdly  pussled 
how  to  act,  for  a  sick  person  in  her 
dormitory  waa  a  blow  to  her  business ; 
so,  after  a  private  conference  with 
Niool  Shaw,  she  set  away  over  to  the 
good  town,  to  the  parish  minister,  to 
lay  the  ease  before  him  and  his  ses- 
sion. 

Now,  this  pariah  minister,  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  most  briUiaat  and  most 
strenuous  preacher  up  of  good  worka 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  Sound  moral- 
ity is  vdth  him^  like  you,  all  and  all; 
the  only  path  to  Heaven  and  to  hap* 
piness ;  yet  no  kind  or  disinterested 
sction  has  ever  been  recorded,  even  in 
the  traditions  of  his  parish,  of  this 
man.  So,  when  told  that  BeUyUae 
wanted  him,  he  said,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  to  Betty  Rae ;  she  was  always 
seeking  something  for  some  of  her  de- 
linonent  customers.  Betty,  however^ 
told  the  servant  girl,  that  she  would 
not  leave  the  manse  till  she  had  spoke 
with  the  minister,  who  was  obliged  to 
lift  his  window  reluctantly,  and  ask 
the  intruder's  business. 

.  "  Troth,  sir,  it  is  joost  neither  less 
nor  mair  than  this.  There  is  an  of- 
fioer'a  widow  taken  ill  at  my  bit  boose 
owerbye  yonder,  and  lying,  I  fear,  at 
the  point  o'  death.  She  has  a  follower, 
too,  poor  woman  I  a  dear,  kind-beatt- 
ed,  little  girl.  An'  ye  ken,  sir,  I  cm- 
na  afford  to  maintain  them,  an'  get 
akeel  for  them,  an'  nurse  them ;  sae 
ve  maun  consider,  an  say  what  iuad 
IS  to  draw  on  for  this  purpose." 

**  Draw  on  your  own  fonds,  Mrs 
Rae,  since  you  have  been  so  impru- 
dent as  to  encumber  yourself  with 
such  lodgers;  get  quit  of  them  the 
best  vray  you  may.  Yoor  house,  by 
drawing  beggars  about  it,  is  a  perfect 
nuisance  in  the  parish." 

'*  I  won  my  bread  as  honestly,  and 
a  great  deal  haidlier  than  ye  do,  sir, 
an'  vet  I  dimia  joost  trust  to  my  good 
warks  awthegither.  But  I  hae  nae 
ither  means  o'  keeping  mysell  out  o' 
your  parish  fhnds,  and  think  I  rather 
deserve  praise  than  blame  for  my  poor 
exertions.  But  that's  naething  to  the 
porpose;  tell  me  what's  to  be  done 
wi'  the  poor  lady  an'  her  baira,  for, 
as  the  head  o'  the  seasioa,  you  sre 
bound  lo  sea  oflter  her,  that  I  ken ; 
tn'  gin  I  dinaa  gel  a  satisfactory  on^ 
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swer/  111  lay  her  down  at  your  door 
in  the  course  of  an  hour/' 

There  was  nothing  terrified  the 
minister  so  much  as  this,  and  that 
Betty  kend  weel.  So  he  then  judged 
it  proper  to  come  to  terms  with  tnis 
hostess  of  the  poor,  hy  asking  to  what 
parish  the  woman  belonged,  and  what 
was  her  name  ? 

"  Alack-a-day,  sir,  I  fear  she  is  far 
frae  her  native  parish,"  said  Betty ; 
"  for  they  ca'  it  Abemethy,  on  a  great 
river  ca'd  the  Spey,  that  rises  somegate 
i'  the  Heelands,  near  the  North  Pole  ; 
and  her  name's  Mistress  M'Queen, 
and  sbe's  a  minister's  daughter.  An' 
as  ye  hae  daughters  o'  your  ain,  sir, 
an'  dinna  ken  what  they  may  come  to, 
ye  should  open  your  heart  to  the  con- 
dition o'  the  poor  woman,  wha  has 
seen  better  days." 

"  Why,  Mrs  Rae,  there  is  only  one 
rule  in  our  parish  laws,  which  is  this: 
•—We  muftt  convey  her  to  the  next 
parish.  Thatpari&h  to  the  next  again, 
and  so  on,  till  she  reach  her  own.  I 
have  no  power  of  ordering  anything 
farther." 

*'  Than  ye  may  save  yoursell  the 
trouble  of  ordering  that,  sir,  for  if 
ye  offer  to  lift  her  out  o'  her  bed  just 
now,  and  pit  her  intil  a  cart,  ye  may 
as  weel  hing  her  ower  a  bauk  at  aince, 
or  cut  off  her  head  an'  be  done  wi'  her. 
Sae,  for  the  sake  o'  Christian  charity, 
ye  maun  think  o'  some  itber  plan  for 
the  present ;  for  I  am  mistaen  gin  ye 
be  lang  fashed  wi'  her.  A  little  wine, 
or  as  muckle  siller  as  wad  hire  the 
carter,  wad  hae  been  a  mair  feasible 
award  frae  ane  that's  sae  keen  o'  good 
warks." 

"  Why,  Mrs  Rae,  since  she  is  so 
very  badly,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
take  her  out — Most  dangerous  I  and 
the  person  who  did  it  might  be  tried 
.  for  murder.  Therefore,  I  think  your 
best  wsy  is  to  keep  the  woman  and 
child,  and  I  shall  represent  the  case 
at  our  quarterly  meetmg." 

*'  Av,  ay,  sir  1  weel  I  ken  that's  a 

get  ofi,  for  fear  I  bring  her  to  your 
oor.  But  take  ye  care,  an'  be  upon 
vour  guard,  for  I  maun  e  en  try  to 
look  to  roysell,  as  weel  as  you.  An' 
O,  it  will  be  lang  afore  ye  find  out 
ony  redress  for  me.  As  the  auld  sang 
says, 
*  To  seek  for  warm  water  aneath  cauld 

ice, 
I  trow  it  is  a  grit  follye. 
I  hae  Mkit  grace  of  a  graceless  fkce, 
An'  there  is  nae  mercy  for  mine  or  me.*  ** 


CJane, 

But  auld  Betty  Rae  was  only  bard 
and  niggardly  by  habitual  practice,  it 
being  by  pennies  and  half-pennies  that 
she  made  her  livelihood  ;  for  she  had 
many  of  the  tender  feelings  so  natural 
to  a  woman,  and  so  inherent  in  a  true 
Christian.  She  never  thought  of  part- 
ing with  the  stranger,  unless  she  could 
procure  a  better  lodging  for  her,  which 
she  had  little  hope  o^  knowing  the 
fountain  head  at  which  she  bad  to 
apply.  But  she  did  hope  to  secure 
some  remuneration  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  she  was  likely  to  incur. 
She  was  mistaken.  The  minister,  who 
had  on  his  dressing-gown^  retired  to 
his  study,  to  continue  the  penning  of 
his  splendid  eulogium  on  good  works, 
but  left  such  poor  devils  as  Bet^ 
Rae  to  the  practice  of  them. 

As  Betty  went  home,  she  conld  not 
help  entertaining  some  scTcre  reflec- 
tions on,  '*  the  hale  fashionable  prin- 
ciple o'  gude  warks,"  as  she  termed 
it;  and  as  she  was  buying  some  wine 
and  cordials  from  Christopher  Little, 
she  says  to  him,  "  Gudesake,  gie  me 
fair  weight  an'  measure,  Kirsty  !  But 
I  believe  ye're  a  man  o'  sound  mora- 
lity?" 

*'  Ay,  just  sae  an'  sae,  Bessie,  neigh- 
bour like." 

"  Ye  dinna  expect  that  your  gude 
warks  are  to  tak  ye  till  Heaven  then- 
do  ye?" 

"  If  we  had  nae  ither  grip,  I  fear 
you  an'  I  wad  hae  baitb  but  a  poor 
chance,  Bessie." 

*^  Aj,  like  enough.  But  d'ye  think 
our  mmister's  are  sure  enough  to  tak 
him  there  ?" 

"  Our  minister's !  O  I  oondna  Fsy 
about  that,  for  it  is  the  first  time  ever 
I  heard  tell  o'  them." 

"  Ah,  ye've  a  way,  Kirsty !  But 
there's  uae  fun  i'  my  mind ;  for  I  hae 
a  poor  dying  widow  lady  i'  my  house, 
an'  the  minister  winna  help  me  wi' 
ony  thing  but  a  cart  to  take  ber  away 
in." 

'^  She  maun  be  ill-looking,  I  fear. 
An'  in  that  case  the  parson's  resolu- 
tion is  quite  orthodox — because  ye 
ken,  Bessie,  gude  warks  shoudna  be 
extendit  to  aught  that's  no  beautifo' 
in  itself— Eh  ?^' 

Bessie  smudged  and  leugh  at  the 
shopman's  insinuations,  and  returned 
home  with  a  physician,  who  prescribed 
to  her  patient ;  and  in  short,  for  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  year  there  was  not 
a  good  thing  that  the  had  town  oould 
produce,  that  Mrs  M'Queen  was  not 
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treated  with.  Neithet  did  ^etty  ever 
apply  any  more  to  the  mixiiflter ;  and 
instead  of  doing  her  house  ill^  the 
singalar  act  of  henevolence  raised  her 
character  so  high  among  her  motley 
customers,  that  they  were  proud  of 
counting  acquaintance  with  her ;  and 
her  house  hecaroe  so  well  fro^uented^ 
that  she  was  obliged  to  take  in  an  as- 
sistant, and  raise  the  price  of  her  lodg- 
ings. She  grew  particularly  attached 
to  the  little  girl,  Annabell  M'Queen,  a 
perfect  pattern  of  comeliness  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Betty  often  insinuated 
to  the  sufferer,  that  she  should  write 
to  her  friends  in  the  north,  but  this 
she  always  declined  complying  with, 
from  what  motive  was  not  understood, 
but  it  was  most  probably  from  an 
aversion  at  being  found  in  such  mean 
circumstances. 

However,  after  three  months'  con- 
finement in  Betty  Rae's  house,  the 
poor  woman  was  enabled  to  proceed 
on  her  journey  homeward.  Nor  did 
she  travel  far  on  foot,  for,  near  the 
village  of  Graitney  she  got  into  a 
coach,  and  the  driver  afterwards  de- 
clared that  she  paid  her  fare,  and  was 
set  down  in  Edinburgh.  No  farther 
word  was  heard  of  her  for  many  years^ 
but  the  act  of  benevolence  made  Betty 
Rae's  fortime.  It  was  blaaoned  over 
the  whole  country  what  she  had  done, 
and  what  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
had  refused  to  do  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  lady  in  the  parish,  and  but  few  in 
the  district,  who  did  not  send  Betty 
presents.  It  wss  calculated  that  she 
got  at  least  fifty  presente,  every  one  of 
which  amounted  in  value  to  the  whole 
sum  expended  on  the  invalid.  And  to 
crown  all,  at  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  heritors,  a  gentleman  (Mr 
Ker  of  Holm)  laid  the  case  before  the 
others,  to  the  great  shame  and  preju- 
dice of  the  minister,  and  got  a  uberal 
allowance  for  Betty. 

Now,  mine  hostess  of  the  mendi- 
cante  chuckled  in  her  sleeve,  and  took 
all  this  bounty  with  great  thankfitd- 
nesa  and  humility,  after  saying,  *'  Dear 
airs,  dear  surs !  I  had  nae  merit  at  a' 
in  sheltering  the  poor  woman.  How 
could  ony  Christian  soul  turn  out  a 
poor  sick  creature  to  dee  at  the  back  o' 
tlie  dike  ?  Od,  we  may  easily  ken  that 
by  oursells.  How  wad  ony  o'  us  like 
to  be  turned  out  wi'  a  poor  litde  or- 
phan i'  our  hand,  to  dee  at  the  bade 
o'  the  dike  ?  I  had  nae  merit  at  a',  and 
I  wish  ye  wadna  mention  it  ony  mair, 
lor  fear  ye  mak  me  as  proud  o'  my 
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glide  warks  an'  sound  morality,  as  the 
minister  is  o'  his." 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  Betty  had 
iome  merit,  but  not  half  so  much  as 
the  country  supposed,  or  that  you. 
Cuddy  Cauidrife,  are  at  this  moment 
supposing ;  for  there  is  another  per- 
son whom  we  have  long  lost  sight  <^, 
like  the  greater  part  of  our  lady  no- 
velists, who  introduce  characters  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  them  off 
(vide  The  Lairds  o'  Fife,  Rich  and 
Poor,  and  a  thousand  others.)  But 
we  must  not  quite  lose  sight  of  them 
all,  though  in  a  short  tale  like  this 
one  cannot  get  the  most  made  of  them. 
However,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
on  the  night  of  Mrs  M'Queen's  arri- 
val in  the  Bad  town,  there  was  lod^^ 
at  Betty's  house  a  Scoto  itinerant  tink- 
er, or  gipsie,  a  character  well  known ; 
an  Englishman,  who  was  an  excise 
spv,  and  a  great  blackguard,  and  who 
subsequently  got  himself  shot  in  an 
affraj  with  smugglers,  and  well  deser- 
ved It ;  an  Irishman,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  east  country  for  harvest, 
and  who  was  at  no  loss  to  beg  his  way 
till  he  found  work ;  and  an  old  High* 
lander,  ycleped  Nicholas  Shaw,  but 
more  commonly  denominated  OM 
Nick,  or  Niool,  in  courtesy.  This 
old  carle,  it  will  be  remembered,  chan- 
|;ed  half  a  guinea  with  the  landlady, 
m  order  to  give  the  sufferer  a  part  of 
it;  and  had  a  short  conference  that 
night  with  Mrs  M'Queen,  from  which 
he  returned  greatly  agitated. 

Now,  this  old  NicS  Shaw  was  not 
a  beggar,  though  he  had  very  mudi 
the  appearance  of  one ;  for  Nicholas 
in  his  own[country  of  Strathspey,  was 
accounted  a  very  independent  man : 
But  an  Englishman,  or  even  a  Soote 
Lowlauder,  has  no  conception  to  what 
extent  Highland  frugalitv  can  be  car* 
ried,  especially  when  tnere  .  is  any 
fiimily  object  in  view.  The  attach- 
ment of  a  genuine  Highlander,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  family  ;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  to  his  kinsfolk ;  and  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  to  his  whole 
dan,  is  beyond  what  any  man  but  a 
Highlander  can  comprehend;  and 
even  in  all  these  three,  there  are  but 
very  small  shades  of  difi^ence;  for, 
in  spite  of  existing  circumstances,  he 
still  looks  upon  the  dan  as  in  redity 
one  family,  of  which  the  duef  is  the 
parent— a  charity  extending  beyond 
these,— her  nain-  aell  does  not  compre- 
hend. 

Old  Shaw  was  one  of  those  true- 


ly  pfttriiidiiftl  chtraeten.     He  bad 

occupied  extensiye  poMetriont  «s  a 
fanner,  mostly  from  the  Laird  of 
Granty  but  a  small  part  from  tbe 
Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  these  he  had 
partel  among  his  sons  always  as  they 
had  been  married,  with  a  siipnlation, 
that  every  one  was  to  pay  him  so 
much  annually ;  but  to  saye  his  sons 
Arom  pajing  that  annoity,  he  sub- 
ject^ himself  to  every  sort  of  toil, 
and  every  privation.  He  had,  at  this 
time,  gone  all  the  way  from  Badenoeh 
to  Norwich,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don,  as  topsmsa,  on  a  drove  of  csttk 
belonging  to  Mr  Macpherson  of  Cotw 
rie-Beg,  a  neighbour  of  his  ;  and 
though  he  had,  bv  that  means,  rea« 
liaed  a  considerable  smon,  smounting 
to  seven  pounds,  yet,  in  order  to  save 
everv  farthing,  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  '  the  cheap  lodgings'  for  a 
night 

But,  alack,  for  worthy  old  Niool 
and  his  well-earned  purse  both  1  For 
it  was  not  destined  that  either  of' 
them  should  leave  the  town  so  soon 
as  intended.  One  word  from  the  suf* 
ferer — the  mere  mention  of  her  name 
and  her  family,  riveted  Nicholas 
Shaw  to  the  spot ;  and  that  very 
night  he  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Betty  Rae,  under  the  most  80« 
lemn  promises  of  secrecy,  that  he  wss 
to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
lady  and  her  daughter,  and  the  lodg- 
ings too,  if  he  crnUd.  In  the  mesn 
time,  Betty  waa  to  try  to  get  some 
assistance  elsewhere,  and  better  lodg- 
ings, if  she  could  obtain  them,  at  any 
expense  save  his  own ;  ibrbeinffan- 
oertain  of  the  duratbn  of  her  illness, 
he  was,  of  course,  uncertain  of  his 
ability  to  answer  all  demands.  Betty 
could  make  nothing  of  the  minister ; 
eould  get  no  better  lodgings,  but  she 
made  her  own  lodgings  as  comfortable 
as  it  wss  in  her  power  to  mske  them, 
and  that  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
charging  nothing  for  them,  should 
CKigendes  render  such  a  sscrifioe  ne^ 
eessary.  And  when  tbe  nuning  is 
taken  into  account,  really  Betty  had  a 
good  deal  of  merit  £very  thing,  how- 
ever^ was  paid  punctually  to  a  far* 
thing,  lodgings,  nursing,  and  outlsyy 
by  old  Nidiolas,  before  ever  Mrs  M<* 
Queen  left  her  lodgings ;  so  that 
there  was  scarcely  ever  such  a  wind- 
fall  come  to  the  lot  of  a  poor  woman, 
as  did  that  night  to  Betty  Bae,  in  the 
arrival  of  Mrs  McQueen  at  the  ''  diean 
lodgings.' 


Uuae, 


But  wmthy  old  Nleol  hid  now  to 
begiB  a  new  occupation.  For,  tcni* 
ficd  that  hia  funds  should  ran  diovt 
before  the  lady  got  better,  he  had  no 
otiwr  resource  but  to  begin  the  beg« 
ging,  which  he  practised  with  such  e& 
feet,  as  to  have  rendered  his  soeoeas 
proverbial  over  all  the  dalea  of  the 
West  Border.  His  eustom  vras  to  tra- 
verse all  the  remote  placeain  the  fore* 
noon,  and  pick  up  whatever  vras  el^ 
fered  to  him  ;  but  it  was  towards  the 
evenings  that  his  success  waa  altoge- 
ther unparalleled.  He  let  hia  bend 
grow,  and  wore  a  tremendooa  afaen- 
dftii,  or  Highland  dhrk,  in  hia  breast, 
so  that  he  became  a  most  frightful  and 
dangerous  looking  chap;  and  then, 
ere  the  sun  went  down,  he  begsn  to 
aak  lodgings,  or  <  te  quarter,'  as  he 
called  it.  One  look  at  him  waa  enoni^; 
he  was  dismissed  with  a  penny,  and 
very  oft  he  induced  goodwives  lo  make 
it  "  te  tree  pawpee  to  pay  her  supper 
and  her  bed."  Then  away  to  anomer 
house,  and  another,  always  with  the 
same  request  for  lodgings,  without  the 
lesst  intention  of  accepting  of  Uiem  if 
ofihred  ;  and  never  waa  he  refused  the 
pennj  St  least,  to  pay  for  his  bed. 
Whea  any  body  appeared  to  hesitate 
about  letting  htm  in,  he  took  cars  al- 
wava  to  show  the  handle  of  his  dirk 
in  his  coat  breast,  which  settled  the 
bargaiB,  and  the  halfpence  vroe  pro- 
dttoed. 

I  heard  a  gentlemaii  (Mr  Kuox) 
sa^,  that  when  he  heard  the  genuine 
Highland  twang  at  his  door  one  nigfat 
very  late,  he  determined  on  letting  the 
old  man  in  for  the  night,  and  •f^M 
him  thus:  **  I  think  yon  travd  unco 
late, friend?  Whaareye  thatiagann 
asking  quarters  at  thia  time  o'  ni^t  ?" 

'*  O,  she  just  pe  te  poor  hcelant 
podv  tst  whone  of  te  Ssasenach  will 
pe  ihetting  witin  him's  toor  for  le 
sake  of  Cot" 

**  That's  very  hard,  man.  What 
aOs  a'  the  fo'k  at  you,  think  ye?" 

<'  Oo,  she  hafe  cot  te  wort  of  pei&« 
fbry  pad  on  te  tief  and  te  moorter !" 
and  as  he  said  that,  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  handle  of  his  skean^dhifu 

*•  Aih  !  L—  preserve  us !"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Knox,  **  haith  a  thief  and 
a  murderer !  Gudcsake  gae  away  about 
your  business!  Therrs  a  aaxpence 
t'ye,  gang  and  get  lodginga  where  yon 
beat  can.' 

In  thia  manner  did  he  persevere  on 
everv  night  till  midni^t,  aye  aa  long 
aa  toexe  was  a  light  m  a  window  in 
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the  whole  Talley ;  and  always  the  later 
it  grew,  hk  alms  ^w  the  better^  and 
werethexnorereadilybes^fowed.  Abovt 
ten  at  night,  ^he  would  go  through 
whole  villages,  insisting  onlMmBg  "  te 

guarter"  at  every  door ;  and  from  every 
ouse  he  extracted  something  that  tWe 
inmates  might  be  quit  of  hiaa.  And 
then  when  no  more  was  to  be  got,  he 
lav  down  and  slept  in  an  oiii-hmMe 
till  the  morning.  His  eamii^  ave* 
raged  about  halt-a-erown  a  day.  But 
twice  every  week  he  visited  his  chcsB 
lodgings,  attending  to  every  wiah  and 
want  of  the  broken-hearted  suffexer 
and  her  darling  child,  withotti  OBoe 
hinting  at  the  means  he  took  of  sup* 
plying  their  wants.  Theilr  diaooafse 
together  was  always  in  Gaelie,  and 
Betty  often  remarked  how  the  old  pa« 
triarch'sfaoe  would  glow  with  a  thank* 
fill  benevolence  when  he  perceived 
Mrs  M'Queen's  advaneiog  state  of 
convalescence.  He  begged  for  her  till 
she  recovered,  and  never  quitted  her 
till  he  lauded  her  safe  in  the  bosom  of 
her  own  and  her  husband's  firicuda  in 
Strathspey. 

Now,  Cuddy,  this  is  what  I  call 
SOUND  MoaALiTY — ^purc  practical  mo* 
rality,  unadulterated  by  any  aelf-inte* 
rest  or  theoretical  quibbUng.  I  have 
often  envied  the  feelings  of  this  old 
Highlander.  There  are  traits  of  be* 
nevolence  in  his  character  thatdoho«» 
nour  to  human  nature.  To  Mok  of 
a  respectable  and  independent  old  £ur* 
mer  begging  night  and  day  to  supply 
the  couch  of  distress,  appeared  to  me 
rather  Uke  a  romance  than  a  portrait* 
urc  of  real  life." 

**  Why,  Mr  Moody,  it  has  only  this 
fault.  It  wants  generalizatioD  for  true 
and  splendid  magnificence;  and  the 
moral  excellency  of  the  actbn  dqienda 
on  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties." 

"  That's  surely  an  extraordinary 
grand  speech  for  a  herd.  Cuddy ;  I 
gie  ye  credit  for  that  speech.  ^  The 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  oonsan* 
guinityl'  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Excellent ! 
Well,  then,  the  deed  had  all  the  mo- 
ral excellence  that  could  attach  to  it 
in  that  respect,  for  twelve  yean  after* 
wards  it  came  out  that  old  Niool  Shaw 
and  Mrs  M 'Queen  were  no  otherwise 
related  than  being  of  the  same  clan, 
and  he  had  heard  her  father  preach 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  distributioa  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

I  said  twelve  years  atterwaxds,  foi 


it  was  just  so  much  that  a  handsome 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
cheap  lodgings  in  the  Bad  town,  out 
of  which  a  l^autiful  lady  looked  and 
asked  for  old  Betty  Rae.  The  woman 
of  the  house  answered  that  "  Betty 
bad  gi'en  up  bnainesa  lang  syne,  an' 
leeved  like  a  leddy  now,"  and  pointed 
outthehouae.  The  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  a  cleanly  thatched  cot- 
tage, and  this  beautiful  creature,  en- 
tering without  ceremony,  in  one  in« 
■tantnad  old  Betty  in  her  arms.  Bet- 
ty was  confounded ;  and  when  the  di- 
vine creature  asked  the  raised-looking 
dame  if  ahe  did  not  know  her,  she  re- 


Oo,  deed  no,  deed  no  I  how  should 
I  ken  a  grand  lady  like  you?  But  I's 
warrant  ye're  oother  Jmj  Annandale, 
or  Lady  Qoeensbory,  or  Ladv  West- 
oraw,  oome  to  speer  about  tne  auld 
story  o'  the  officer's  widow  ?" 

**  Ah !  dear,  dear  Betty,  and  do 
you  not  remember  your  own  child,  who 
sat  so  often  on  your  knee  ?  Do  you 
not  remember  utile  Annabell  M - 
Queoi?" 

'^Aih,  gude  sauf  us  to  the  day  I 
ir  ye  her?  Oh,  the  blessings  o'  tne 
Gold  o*  Heaven  be  on  your  bonny  face. 
But  ir  ye  really  her  ?  Aih  wow !  How 
ia  your  dear  blessed  mother  ?  Is  she 
leeving  yet  ?  And  how's  auld  Nicol 
Shaw,  poor  man  ?  Bat  gude  sauf  us  to 
the  day,  where  are  ye  gaun  this  gate  ? 
O,  ye  maun  forgie  an  auld  doited  body, 
for  I'm  aae  happy,  I  neither  ken  what 
Vm  doing  or  sayiiw.  I  hae  good  rea- 
son to  bJess  the  day  ye  entered  my 
poor  door.  It  was  a  visit  of  an  angel 
o'  heaven  to  me  ;  and  there  has  never 
a  night  sane  ower  this  auld  head  on 
whi&  I  nae  nae  prayed  for  your  wel- 
fiure,  and  yonr  mother's,  at  the  throne 
o  grace* 

To  out  abort  a  long  story,  that  was 
a  happy  meeting^Annabell  was  on 
her  marriage  jamt— A  lovelier  flower 
never  bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  and  she  was  married  to  a  baro- 
net, a  moat  amiable  voun^  man,  while 
her  mother  waa  aliJl  living,  healthy 
and  happy,  in  the  house  of  Colonel 
M'Queen,  her  husband's  father.  But 
neither  of  them  ever  forgot,  or  evef 
will  forget,  auld  Betty  Rae  and  the 
cheap  lodgings  i'  the  Bad  town." 

MovxT  Bsvoaa, 
lith  Maif,  IttSO. 
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WILL  AND  SANDY.      A  f  COT!  PAITORAL 
BV  THB  BTTKICK  SHEFRBRD. 

It  happen'd  onoe  upon  a  day. 
In  the  most  pleasant  month  of  May, 
Upon  a  year  foretold  langsyne. 
The  dghteen  hundred  twenty-nine. 
Of  which  enM^tflO'd  martyrs  said 
'Twould  see  thedti&lbtindatton  laid 
In  kingdom  or  ia  irie  adjacent. 
Of  Scotland's  ruin  and  debasement. 
Alack  for  my  old  native  land. 
Of  the  bold  neart  and  ready  hand ; 
Of  the  wild  mountain,  moor,  and  bracken, 
I  hope  these  prophets  were  mistaken. 
Man  cannot  tell,  chance  as  it  may, 
A  simple  tale  I  only  say. 
Of  two  young  bb'thesome  shepherd  blades. 
With  their  good  collies  And  grey  plaids. 
Who  chancal  to  meet,  near  fall  of  night. 
Upon  Mount- Benger's  lofty  height 
Tne  sun  lay  swathed,  in  vapours  pale, 
fieyond  the  moors  of  Megget-dale, 
And  the  mild  gloaming's  lovely  hue. 
Her  shades  of  purple  and  of  blue. 
And  radiance  of  her  cherub  breast. 
From  golden  window  of  the  west. 
Told  to  the  shepherd's  practised  eye 
That  they  were  harbingers  of  joy ; 
Angels  of  love  sent  fortn  to  borrow 
For  him  a  goodly  day  to>morrow. 

It  was  a  scene  that  even  the  hind 
Could  not  siurey  with  careless  mind. 
Although  accustom'd  well  to  see 
Nature  in  mountain-migesty ; 
For  every  ray  the  welkin  threw 
Slept  on  St  Mary's  mirror  blue. 
In  blushing  glories,  out  of  number. 
Like  beauty  in  a  mimic  slumber. 

The  Yarrow,  like  a  baldrick  bright. 
Upon  the  vale  lay  bathed  in  light ; 
And  all  her  bums  and  branching  rills. 
Like  silver  serpents  of  the  hills ; 
While  far  around  the  eastern  heaven. 
The  dark-blue  mantle  of  the  even 
Was  softly  heaving  up  the  sky, 
So  silent  and  so  solemnljr. 
As  if  day's  fading  beauties  bland 
Were  shaded  by  an  angel's  hand. 

One  portion  more  of  mortal  prime, 
A  splendid  shred  of  living  time, 
Down  in  the  shades  of  Death  was  fading. 
And  o'er  its  iHer  the  pall  was  spreading. 

SANBY. 

Ah,  Will !  here  we  can  look  abroad. 
On  all  the  goodness  of  our  God. 
We  see  the  heavens  benignant  smile 
On  this  beloved  and  favoured,  isle ; 
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Our  Maker  prompt  the  land  to  ble»8^ 
And  our  hearts  glow  with  thankfulnesi. 
But  what' avail  these  blessings  aent^ 
If  by  our  rulers  all  inisspeut  ? 
It  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
To  see  the  King  we  loved  so  well. 
And  Hero  firno^  whose  course  sublime 
Has  been  the  marvel  of  our  time. 
Betray  the  trust  in  them  reposed^ 
Abandon  faith^  and  undisclosed. 
To  have  their  perjured  measures  driven 
On,  in  the  teetn  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Confound  them  all !  For  I  assever 
They're  all  manswom,  and  d«-—  for  ever. 

WILL. 

Take  time,  take  time,  dear  neighbour  Sandy, 
Ere  with  rebellion's  birr  I  brand  thee. 
There's  such  a  thing,  can  you  not  see. 
As  fierce  and  fell  necessity ; 
And  here,  I  solemnly  protest, 
I  think  that  all's  done  for  the  best. 
If 't  will  not  work  as  hoped— what  then  ? 
The  Senate  must  annul  t  again  ; 
But  glad  am  I,  as  one  approver. 
That  that  most  sickening  plea  is  over ; 
For  ay  since  I  could  climb  a  hill. 
We  have  been  bother'd  with  that  BilL 
Ruin  awaited  the  denial— 
'Tis  fair  and  just  to  make  the  trial. 

SAKDT. 

Poor  Will !— Daft  Will !  think  on  the  time 
When  o'er  these  heights  and  rocks  sublime. 
Our  fathers  for  the  sacred  cause 
Of  truth,  and  liberties,  and  laws. 
From  wrath  of  Popish  tyrant's  slaves. 
No  shelter  found  out  in  their  graves ; 
Hunted  like  bandits  to  the  last. 
Their  forms  lay  bleaching  in  the  blast. 
Till  found  by  shepherds  on  the  waste, 
With  Bibles  in  each  bloody  breast ; 
And  these  were  all  were  leffc  to  tell 
Their  names,  or  in  what  cause  they  fell. 
Who  thinks  of  that  must  think  with  pain. 
Of  setting  up  that  race  again— 
Who,  like  the  devil,  let  them  get 
But  one  small  finger  in  the  state. 
And  soon  they'll  wrench  a  hole  therein, 
Will  let  both  Pope  and  Popery  in ; 
And  the  Reformed  religion  must. 
Once  more  degraded,  bite  the  dust. 

WILL. 

The  Lord  forbid !  as  I  should  pray  it, 
I  dare  not  think  it,  far  less  say  it: 
But  wiser  men  than  you  or  me 
In  this  expediency  agree. 
As  counterbalance  to  your  clamours, 
I  take  the  Reverend  Doctor  Chalmers, 
Whose  heavenly  and  whose  bold  apped 
On  my  conviction- placed  the  sea).; 
Vol.  XXy.  8  U 
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Thomioii  and  Inglii,  men  of  aote ; 
Frank  Jefiwy  and  Sir  Waker  Seoit ; 
The  world  more  to  tlieir  jodgnent  koki 
Than  kings  or  queens,  or  kMrdi  or  dukM  t 
When  ruling  heads  like  thoie  oomkioo, 
What's  to  he  thought  of  yonn  or  mine  I 


SAMPT. 

Of  Chalmers  I  Bhall  say  bnt  Uttk; 
He  meddled  with  a  point  right  ktttl^ 
And  said  what  ill  hecame  wi  day 
A  Protestant  divine  to  say. 
The  hest  of  men  deoeived  may  be  ; 
They  have  been  «o,  and  ao  was  be ; 
But  he'll  yet  live  to  change  his  boasty 
And  see  his  error  to  his  cost. 
I  grieve  for  Thomsoa'a  derelieCioil ; 
But  he's  so  given  to  fiontradictlen* 
That,  feud  and  ferment  to  proioBg, 
He'll  take  a  side  he  knowa  is  wrong : 
Jeffrey's  religious  belief 
Is  something  like  bimself— a  brief ; 
And  though  Sir  Walter  may  be  eteadyt 
He'a  more  than  half  a  Pope  already. 
Which  I  can  prove  a  atriet  reality. 
From  something  aaid  in  Old  Mortality  x 
But  though  an  angel  stood  on  high. 
Even  in  yon  bright  and  beauteous  sky. 
And  swore  with  right  hand  to  the  faeavcBf 
That  Popery's  rights  should  back  be  given^-* 
I  would  discrust  the  dire  award. 
And  dread  a  demon's  votee  I  heard. 

"  Sec  yon — and  bold  your  peace  for  ever/' 

Cried  startled  Will,  with  quake  and  quiver. 

And  pointed  to  a  dreadful  gucet 

That  reared  hia  pale  form  in  the  weet. 

Standing  upon  a  frieie  of  gold. 

He  fill'd  the  west  with  human  menld; 

His  e^e  scowl'd  with  the  gleam  of  dealh. 

As  if  in  sorrow  and  in  wrath ; 

His  right  hand  like  a  polar  ray, 

Was  heaved  above  the  milky  way  ; 

The  evening  star  kitbed  like  a  gon. 

In  buckler  of  his  diadem : 

And  altogether  such  a  lightness, 

Such  angel  features  and  sudi  brightneee. 

Never  appeared  on  Scottiah  sky. 

Or  startled  shepherd's  fearful  eye. 

Will  saw  in  it  the  guardian  ifrite 
Of  Erin,  smiling  with  delight ; 
But  Sandy  knew  the  visiunt. 
For  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
Rising  in  wrath  with  lifted  hand. 
Indignant  o'er  a  guilty  land : 
To  swear  in  language  motion'd  stronger. 
The  church's  time  diould  be  no  longer. 

With  beating  hearts  and  bristling  hair. 
Our  shepherds  left  their  mountain  lair ; 
For  the  last  moorcock  of  the  fell. 
Had  mounted  from  the  heather  bell. 
With  rigid  wing  and  crow  elate. 


And  silent  sunk  betide  hii  mate. 
Hush'd  was  the  pipe  of  grey  curlew. 
And  lonely  plovtr^a.  plaintive  wbaw. 
The  bleating  kid  had  sought  its  dam, 
Tha  ewe  cowered  down  beside  the  lamb; 
And  bogles  of  the  darksome  ekugfa, 
Pat  on  their  robes  of  deadly  hue 
The  harden'd  sinner  to  belay. 
And  torn  his  steps  another  way ; 
An  eiricr  scene  man  nerer  saw. 
From  the  dark  cone  of  Benger-Law. 
The  eastern  emerald  glimmered  high. 
The  polar  bear  had  c^ed  his  eye; 
WhUe,  worst  and  dreadfullest  by  fkr. 
The  giant  of  the  western  star 
Frown'd  in  his  m^esty  sublime. 
O'er  shsdows  of  the  western  dime ; 
Sooth  it  was  time,  one's  spirit  feels. 
For  oar  two  herds  to  take  theiv  heds  I 
IfouNT  Biwoia, 
Moff  4,  1889. 


FOm  TBI  ALBUM  OP  MISS  ^-»,  FRENCH  TCACRBK,  AT  MBS  OISBOBN's 
•CBOOL,  ENFIBLD. 

Imploebd  for  yerse,  I  send  you  what  I  can ; 

But  you  are  so  exact  a  Frendiwoman, 

As  I  am  told,  Jemima,  that  I  fear 

To  wound  with  English  jrour  Parisian  ear. 

And  think  I  do  your  curious  ▼olume  wrong, 

With  lines  not  written  in  the  Frenchman's  tongue. 

Had  I  a  knowledge  equal  to  my  will. 

With  airy  Qtanwfu  I  your  leaves  would  fill ; 

With  Fabiet,  that  should  emulate  the  vein 

Of  sprightly  Cresset,  or  of  La  Fontaine; 

Or  Scene$  Comiqm,  that  should  approacn  the  air 

Of  your  own  favourite— renown'd  Mollere. 

But  at  my  suit  the  Muse  of  France  looks  sour. 

And  strikes  me  dumb  I  Yet  what  is  in  my  power 

To  testify  respect  for  you,^I  pray. 

Take  in  plain  £ngliih-^ur  rough  Enfield  way. 


C.  Lamb. 


TO  BMMA,  LEAENIKO  latin,  and  DESrOKDINa. 

Dboof  not,  dear  Emma,  dry  those  falling  tears. 

And  call  op  smiles  into  thy  pallid  face. 

Pallid  and  care-worn  with  thy  arduous  race : 

In  few  brief  months  tbou  hast  done  the  work  of  years. 

To  young  beginnings  natural  are  these  fears. 

A  right  good  scholar  shalt  thou  one  dav  be. 

And  that  no  distant  one ;  when  even  she. 

Who  now  to  thee  a  star  far  off  apoears. 

That  most  rare  Lattnist,  the  Northern  Maid— 

The  language*loving  Sarah*  of  the  Lake— 

Shall  hail  thee  Sister  Linguist.    This  will  make 

Thy  friends,  who  now  afford  thee  careful  aid, 

A  recompense  most  rich  for  all  tbeir  pains, 

Coantiog  thy  acquisitions  their  best  gsins. 

Mabt  Lamb. 

Ill      ■■      I         I     ■      I     ■■■»■■     11    »■ ■' PH|  I  ■!.  Wl    ■■■■II    ■■     ■.«»■■< 

•  Dwgbter  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Eiq.  {  an  aoeonplisbed  lingoisC  in  the  Greek  i 
latin  tongoei^  and  translatress  of  a  History  of  the  AUponea. 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  think  6f 
'  the  measure  ? ' ''  The  question  was 
addressed  by  a  comfortable,  well- con- 
ditioned citisen  to  a  large,  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  of  a  brawny,  muscu- 
lar make,  and  inclining  to  corpulency . 

"  Think  of  it  1"  he  answered ;  *'  I 
think  of  it  as  I  always  thought,  that 
it  is  most  ruinous.  The  Constitution 
has  received  a  fatal  blow.  It  may  lin- 
ger a  little  while,  but  it  cannot  sur- 
vive much  longer.  It  were  almost 
time  to  think  ot  writing  its  epitanh." 
.  "  And  yet,"  rejoined  the  otner, 
''  how  many  able  men  think  otherwise. 
What  you  consider  poison,  has  been 
recommended  as  an  '  elixir  vitie'  to  the 
state,  as  the  only  infallible  remedy 
that  possesses  the  property  of  confer- 
ring an  almost  perpetual  longevity 
upon  our  institutions!"  The  dark 
man's  countenance  grew  darker,  as  he 
sighed,  and  pronounced  with  bitter 
emphasis,  "  Aye,  '  Motley  is  all  the 
wear !'  This  is  the  age  of  quackery 
of  every  denomination^  medical,  lite- 
rary, theological,  and  political !  But 
is  it  not  surprising  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  falsehood  of  the  theory 
has  not  been  collected  even  from  the 
extravagance  of  its  pretensions  ?  Sure- 
ly none  but  the  veriest  political  quacks 
could  have  the  audacious  folly  to  cha- 
racterise the  late  measure  as  one  which 
is  to  effect  the  r^neration  of  Ire- 
land."— '';In  truth,  the  other  answer- 
ed, ''  their  estimate  of  it  ff>  extra- 
vagant, and  savours  not  a  little  of 
quackery ;  but  if  it  do  no  more  than 
a  tithe  of  the  good  upon  which  they 
calculate,  it  wUl  be  productive  of  no 
mean  advantages."—'^  There  are," 
said  his  friend,  "  a  certain  class  of 
dupes,  who,  when  the  political  em- 
pincs  to  whom  they  had  pinned  their 
Ibith  have  become  bankrupts  in  pub- 
lic confidence,  still  imagine  that  they 
will  pay  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  pound. 
If  it  were  not  so  melancholy,  it  would 
be  amusing  to  see  their  credulous 
hankering  after  the  most  exposed  and 
exploded  delusions.  But  they  will  be 
undeceived  soon  enough.  The  day  is 
coming  when  they  will  see  cause  to 
bewail  their  bh'ghted  hopes  and  their 
misapplied  confidence  with  a  vain  and 
a  late  repentance." — "  Aye,  time  will 
soon  put  the  measure  to  the  proof. 
You  Know  I  foot  ai  atiennoiia^  op< 


posed  to  it  as  yourself ;  but  sow  that 
it  has  taken  place,  I  wish  I  could  look 
at  it  more  oieerfully  than  you  do." 
— "  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,  said  the 
other,  "  look  forward  desponding^y 
from  choice :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  constitution  of  1688  *  has  been 
broken  in  upon,'  and  that  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  Protestant  Church 
has  been  abandoned." — "  May  not," 
it  was  replied,  "  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  both  admit  and  require  the 
modification  which  has  taken  place? 
There  are  many  who  say  it  is  excel- 
lent, many  who  say  it  was  necessary. 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  so  confident 
as  the  one,  nor  would  I,  I  hope,  have 
proved  so  pusillanimous  as  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  measure  has  ta- 
ken place,  I  could  wish  to  practise 
the  make-believe  upon  myself,  that  it 
will  not  be  very  injurious. '— '*  I,"  said 
his  unbending  friend,  *'  can  practise 
no  such  make-believe.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure which  contaminates  the  very  life> 
blood  of  the  state.  The  more  I  con- 
sider it,  the  less  I  can  endure  it  The 
King,  in  setting  his  seal  to  it,  has  re- 
pealed the  principle  which  seated  his 
family  on  the  throne."—"  You  will 
not,"  it  was  answered,  "  on  that 
account,  renounce  your  allegiance  ?" 
— "  No,"  was  the  reply.  «  While  I 
deeply  deplore  the  Emancipatiiig  Bill, 
it  has  been  duly  enacted  by  an  autho- 
rity to  which  I  am  bound  to  submit. 
I  will  only  say,  that  I  could  wish  the 
case  were  one  with  regard  to  which 
respect  might  be  more  compatible  with 
obedience.  You  know  me  too  well  to 
suppose  that  I  will  ever  be  found 
amongst  the  movers  of  sedition.  Yet 
I  am  astonished  at  the  apathy  irith 
which  the  nation  has  regarded  this 
great  counter-revolution." 

''  That  am  not  I,"  said  one  who  had 
hitherto  sat  an  almost  unobserved,  and 
apparently  inattentive,  listener  to  die 
preceding  dialogue ; — "  that  am  not  I. 
Public  opinion  has  been  long  driAing 
to  leeward  respecting  the  great  ques- 
tion which  has  been  at  length  decided. 
The  emancipators  were  daily  gaining 
strength  and  confidence.  Year  after 
year  added  to  their  friends  and  dimi- 
nished their  enemies;  and  their  event* 
ual  triumph  might  be  easily  foreseeii." 

This  was  pronoonoed  in  a  tone 
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which,  if  it  did  Dot  command  respect, 
certainly arrestedattentioii.  Thesprnk- 
er  looked  like  one  who  waa  accustom* 
ed  to  deliyer  hia  opinion  with  auUio- 
rity.  He  waa  ahout  the  middle  age, 
and  his  ample  forehead  and  medita* 
tive  eye  beq^oke  an  intellect  at  once 
capadooa  and  penetrating.  His  man* 
ner  was  calm  and  assured,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  benijgin 
and  elevated,  being,  compared  with 
that  of  the  former  speakers,  as  much 
removed  from  the  smirkinff  mutabi- 
lity of  the  one,  as  from  the  solemn 
and  unbending  sternness  of  the  other. 
The  conversation  was,  for  a  short 
time,  suspended,  and  both  seemed 
much  better  disposed  to  listen  than  he 
seemed  to  speak.  At  length,  the  dark- 
complexioned  gentleman  observed, 
'Mt  is  true,  the  people  have  not  spo- 
ken out  as  they  should  have  done. 
Had  the  example  of  Penenden  Heath 
been  universally  followed  throughout 
the  empire,  the  result  might  have  been 
difl^ent.  Enough,  however,  had  been 
done  to  show  Ministers  how  the 
people  felt,  and  the  present  measures 
would  never  have  been  proposed  had 
their  petitions  been  regarded." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  but  that  is  now  a  fruitless  consider- 
ation, and  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
measure  as  it  will  be  judged  of  by 
posterity,  more  with  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  merit  than  its  popular  esti- 
mation. Much  has  been  said  of  inti- 
midation. But  surely  Ministers  would 
have  been  as  culpable  in  suffering 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  from  do- 
ing what  was  in  itself  right  by  the 
clamour  of  one  party,  as  in  being  bul- 
lied into  what  was  in  itself  wrong  by 
the  agitation  of  another." 

"  Doubtless,  if  the  measure  was 
good,  the  clamour  against  it  was  un- 
reasonable, and  ought  to  be  despised. 
Ministers  were  not  more  culpable  in 
neglecting  the  public  sense,  than  they 
would  have  basn  in  attending  to  the 
public  nonsense.  What  I  blame  them 
for  is,  that  they  did  attend  to  what 
ought  to  be  despised,  while  they  ne- 
glected what  was  worthy  of  all  their 
reverence.  But,  indeed,  I  might  ob- 
serve, that  the  ground  which  you  have 
taken  in  their  defence,  they  have  them- 
selves abandoned.  They  rest  their 
justification  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  not  upon  ita 
merits,  for  tney  tell  us  that  their  old 
objections  to  the  measure  remain,  but 
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upon  the  dreutnstanoes  in  which  they 
were  placed  in  eonsequence  of  the 
formidable  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Assodation.  They 
confer  freedom  upon  others  by  an  act 
which  proves  that  diey  themselves 
were  abject  sUves.  But  it  was  fitting 
that  they  should  have  forgotten  they 
were  Englishmen,  when  they  consent- 
ed to  the  surrender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

''  I  do  not  prsise  them,  I  do  not 
praise  them.  I  merelv  wish  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  re» 
gretliil  retrospections.  What  has  been 
done,  cannot  now  be  undone,  and  we 
had  better  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  waa  a  maxim  with  the  great 
Duke  of  Ormond,  whenever  he  got  in- 
to a  difficulty,  to  spend  the  time  which 
others  would  have  misemployed  in  be- 
wailing their  calamity,  in  trying  to 
get  out  of  it.  The  meaaure  is  not  al- 
together bad.  It  has  ite  fair  aide  as 
well  as  its  foul  one." 

The  citizen  here  eagerly  interposed 
a  wish  to  hear  ihe/air  side  of  ''  the 
measure"  explained..  He  was  prepared 
to  listen  with  a  predisposition  to  be 
convinced  that  "  whatever  is  is  best;" 
while  his  more  saturnine  companion 
almost  averted  his  ear  from  a  theme 
which  was  but  too  distasteful.  His 
attention,  however,  was  not  altogether 
distracted  from  the  following  observa- 
tions, as  they  were  uttered,  with  a 
calm  .reflective  seriousness,  bv  one 
whom  he  could  not  but  r^gara  with 
an  involuntary  reverence. 

"  Whether  the  removal  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities  has  or  haa 
not  removed  a  great  national  grievance, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  But  it  haa, 
certainly,  removed  a  great  cause  of 
local  and  general  irritation.  As  ordi- 
nary wounds,  in  the  body  natural, 
may  be  agsravated,  and  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  by  inflammation 
supervening  from  other  causes ;  so,  in 
the  body  politic,  a  fevered  and  irritable 
state  of  the  public  mind  will  frequent- 
ly exasperate  local  discontent  into  na- 
tional excitation  and  disturbances,  such 
as  may  effectually  baffle  both  the  en- 
ergy of  the  magistrate,  and  the  skill  of 
the  statesman.  In  such  a  state  were 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
period  the  penal  laws  were  so  far  re- 
laxed as  to  give  them  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchise.  It  waa  like 
giving  to  slavea  the  privilege  of  using 
fire-arms.    They  might  be  employed| 
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tor  a  ieMonortwo^  in  deftnot  of  their 
owners;  but  nraat,  sooner  or  Itter, 
be  used  for  the  vindicetton  of  them* 
s^ves.  All  men  become  intolerant  of 
senritude,  in  proportion  as  they  ap^ 
proximate  to  freedom.  And  by  raising 
the  Roman  Catholics  two  degrees 
above  what  they  were^  while  the  Pro- 
testants still  remained  two  degrees 
abo?e  them,  we  only  inereased  the 
desire  and  multiplied  the  facilities 
which  prompted  and  enabled  them  to 
overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  to 
their  complete  and  nnqnalifled  eman« 
dpation.    It  is  absurd  to  calculate  on 

rtitnde,  as  a  restraining  motive, 
ft  ease  where  the  advantages  con* 
ftrred  must  necessarily  operate  in  sti- 
mulating the  acquisition  of  the  ad« 
vantages  withheld.  Upon  the  view  of 
the  question  which  this  topic  opens  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  were  placed  in  an  tmnom 
tural  position,  which  rendered  them 
morbidly  susceptible  of  the  distinction 
between  them  and  their  Protestant 
fbllow  subjects;  a  distinction  which 
became  insulUng  in  proportion  as  it 
ceased  to  be  protective;  by  which  the 
one  party  were  provoked  without  be- 
ing humbled,  wnile  the  other  was  ela- 
ted without  being  secured.  The  fair 
side  of  the  late  measure,  therefore,  I 
consider  to  be  this,  that  by  the  remo- 
val of  an  invidious  distinction  we  may 
hope  for  the  removal,  in  part  at  least, 
of  that  irritation  which  must,  while  it 
lasted,  have  rendered  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land as  remediless  as  they  are  deplo- 
rable." 

*'  Yet  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  exposed  more  successfully  than 
yourself,  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wick- 
edness of  appeasing  local  discontent  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution." 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  main- 
tained that  by  Catholic  emancipation 
the  Constitution  must  necessarily  be 
sacrificed.  Time  was  when  I  was  an 
emancipator  myself.  If  a  change  of 
opinion  on  that  important  question  be 
a  proof  of  political  baseness,  I  must, 
myself,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  It 
may,  however,  operate  something  in 
my  favour,  in  procuring  a  mitigation 
of  sentence,  that  I  did  not  change 
with  the  tide,  but  rather  against  it. 
When  opinion  ran  high  against  the 
Catholics,  and  it  was  profitable  to 
maintain  ultra  doctrines  in  fkvour  of 
the  disqualifying  ltws>  I  was  in  fii« 


in  Irthnd  "  C^mt, 

TOUT  of  emsndpatlon. '  When  the  ew^ 
irary  took  plaoe^  and  the  atrongett 
advocates  of  exclusion  began  to  waver 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Proteataol 
cause,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resbt  eon- 
cession.  Nor  am  I  without  a  hope 
that  you  will  bo  able  to  reoondle  thia 
apparent  inconsistency  in  my  polideal 
conduct.  I  advocated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims  when  I  had  good  resaon 
to  believe  that  the  grant  of  them  would 
be  received  with  gratitude,  and  be 
productive  of  tranquillity.  I  oppessd 
such  grant  when  I  had  reaion  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  only  operate  as  a 
bounty  on  insolence,  and  tend  to  per- 
petuate discord." 

'<  I  can  very  easily  reconcile  the  io- 
oonsistency  which  you  describe ;  but 
I  cannot  altogether  reconcile  tlio  in- 
consistency into  which  yon  seem  to 
have  Adlen  in  the  present  conversation. 
You  have  described  the  fair  aide  of 
the  measure  that  has  taken  place,  and 
insist  that  it  will  <  subdue  irritation  f 
now  how  is  that  consistent  with  '  per- 
petuating discord  ?' " 

''  Thus— I  look  upon  the  late  men* 
sure  as  one  that  will  certainly  abate 
present  discontent,  while  it  endangers 
ultimate  security.  I  said  the  measure 
has  its  fair  side ;— it  also  has  its  foul 
one.  Jt  was  too  long  delaifed.  It  waa 
delayed  until  supplication  amounted 
to  dictation ;  and  what  ahoold  have 
been  a  boon,  became  a  sarrender* 
Whatever  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  do  for  respectful  petitioners,  I  never 
would  have  capitulated  with  incendi- 
aries. By  so  doing  the  present  Go- 
vernment may  hare  procured  some  im- 
mediate ease,  but  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  prindirie  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire." 

''  The  objection  founded  upon  de- 
lay was  strongly  urged  by  Sadler,  but 
as  stronglv,  I  think,  met  by  Peel; 
who  statecf,  in  substance,  that  if  delay 
was  dangerous,  the  hnger  the  delay 
the  greater  the  danger.  It  certainly 
seems  an  objection  not  likely  to  be 
removed  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Question  from  session  to  session." 

*^  Mr  Peel  argued  on  that  ooeaskm 
as  like  a  sophist,  as  he  acted  unlike  a 
statesman.  It  is  true  that  the  ol^ee- 
tion  would  not  be  removed  by  merrkf 
deferring  the  measure;  but  aU  that 
gave  force  to  it  might  be  obriated  by 
taking  care,  in  the  first  insunca,  to 
silence  and  reprees  sedition.    I  < 
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Ibtai  to  thoM  wIm  tell  me  the  Goyern. 
nent  were  ebl^ed  to  jielil  to  forces 
The  Itlsehood  it  too  lilfy  and  too  dis- 
gviting  10  be  endured  for  one  rooment. 
Now  They  rceolf ed  upon  earrjring  the 
moHsre;  end,  provided  they  gtined 
tbcir  point,  they  eued  not  at  wbeC 
expeaae  of  character  or  coniiateney. 
They  forgot,  if  tndaeil  they  erer  Icneir, 
that  th$  manner  in  which  such  a  nea^ 
•ore  waa  carried  waa  fully  ai  import- 
ant aa  the  roeaaure  itaelfi  and  muat>  in 
lact,  go  a  great  way  in  determining  iu 
eharacter  for  good  or  for  evil." 

*'  I  alwAya  oljeeted  toit  upon  prin- 
ciple, without  leferenee  either  to  the 
Millie  or  the  manner  in  which  it  might 
be  done ;  and  I  aee  no  reason  to  alter 
ny  deeply-aeated  conviction." 

**  There  ia  one  point  upon  which  you 
and  I  have  alwaya,  and,  perhapa,  muat 
alwaye  differ,  agreeing,  aa  we  do,  upon 
many  otbera  of  at  least  equal  import- 


'' What  is  that?" 

"  We  agree  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  intolerant"— 

'*  And  my  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
die  penal  laws  amounted  simply  to 
this,  namelv,  that  I  would  not  tolerate 
iniokranee. 

**B\xt  we  differ  in  this;  whereas 
you  conceive  that,  from  the  unchanged 
able  nature  of  Popery^  it  must  alvrays 
produce  the  eame  effects,  I  am  of  dpi- 
nioo  that  these  effecta  may  be  msiteri- 
ally  modified,  if  not  altogether  obvi- 
ated,  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Papal  supremacy  and  domination  may 
be  stranded  and  dismantled,  by  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  receding  from 
It,  long  before  there  is  any  voluntary 
abandonment  of  its  arrogance,  or  for- 
mal relinquishment  of  its  pretensions. 
And  our  wisdom  would  have  consisted 
lo  watching  the  ebb  of  that  tide,  and 
mttigattng  our  penal  code  in  propor- 
tion as  tlwre  waa  an  abatement  of  nos- 
tllity  in  the  dispositions,  if  not  in  the 
principles,  of  tnose  against  whom  it 
waa  directed." 

'*  But,  if  the  prineiplee  remained  the 
stme,  how  is  that  abatement  of  hostiIi« 
ty  in  the  diepoiiiinne  to  be  ascertain- 
ed f  May  not  the  disposition  be  re- 
pressed, by  virtue  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  manifested,  if  their  repeal  should 

gve  rise  to  any  opportunity  of  attack- 
g  our  Protestaot  institutions  with 
advantage?" 

"  That  la  a  dilBculty  whldi  must 
bo  left  to  die  tegadty  of  the  experi* 


enoed  statesman.  To  lay  down  any 
moral  rules  upon  the  subject  would 
be  absurd,  and  might  be  injurious. 
Tliey  could  not  assist  the  man  of  com* 
prehensive  mind  and  keen  insight  in« 
to  human  affaura;  and  they  might 
mialesd  the  mere  empirical  practttto^- 
er.  Important  political  problema  aie 
not  to  be  aolved  by  rule  of  thumb.  To 
me,  however,  I  will  oonfeaa,  the  indl- 
oatioos  thai  the  papal  power  was 
practically  defunct,  were  much  more 
decisive  ten  years  ago  than  they  are  at 
present." 

"  If  you  are  sure  it  was  dead  then, 
it  eannot  be  alive  now." 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  Tltera 
ia  such  a  thing  as  political  as  well  aa 
animal  nlvanism,  by  which  a  kind  of 
spasmodic,  unnatural  vitality,  is  com- 
municated to  systems  which  would 
otherwise  be  defunct  or  exploded.  We 
keep  them  alive  by  means  which  are 
intended  to  terminate  their  existenoa. 
It  appeared  to  roe  that,  for  thelaat 
twenty  years,  the  penal  laws  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Popery  that  the  strins: 
bears  to  a  paper  kite.  What  seemed 
to  be  keeping  it  dawn,  was  in  rifaiity 
keeping  it  up»  Cut  the  string,  and  the 
kite  tumbles.  Of  late,  the  case  was 
aomewhat  altered.  Popery  became 
more  offensively  popish  thm  it  was  for 
the  last  hilf  century.  The  gentry,  the 
commonalty,  and  the  prieatnoud,  who 
were  before  disunited,  became  com« 
bined.  Their  pretensions  became  die* 
gustingly  arrogant;  and  their menaosa 
most  insolent,  if  not  alarming.  Now 
these  are  the  only  circnmstaneea  under 
which  concession  could  have  been  in« 
expedient.  Because  it  must  act,  in 
such  ease,  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  very  practices,  to  repress  which 
St  should  have  been  employed.  And 
pei  they  are  the  ffery  grounds  of  expem 
diency  whieh  our  rulere  "pretend  far 
their  Justification  I  They  defer  con- 
cession, while  it  might  be  made  witli 
grace  and  advantage  I  They  have  re- 
course to  it  when  It  will  no  longer  be 
received  as  a  boon,  and  can  only  oper- 
ate as  a  bounty  on  sedition!  The 
signal  distinction  has  been  reserved  for 
them,  that,  both  in  their  opposition 
to,  and  advances  of,  the  same  measure, 
they  have  been  equally  wrong  and 
equally  mischievous.  They  created, 
by  the  one  course,  the  very  difflcultiea 
which  render  them  inexcuaable  Ibr 
adopting  the  other." 

**  So  then/'  Ittterpoaed  the  4tlf  ^| 
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<'  you  do  not  give  them  mach  credit 
for  the  plea  of  oecessitv  which  has 
■heen  urged  so  strongly?' 

'^  In  truth,  such  a  plea  would  nerer 
have  been  hazarded,  if  they  did  not 
calculate  upon  the  gullibility  of  honest 
John  Bull  to  a  degree  that  moved  my 
astonishment." 

'<  And  they  have  been  justified  in 
their  calculations/'  rcnotned  the  sterner 
friend,  "  to  a  d^ree  dnat  moves  my  in- 
dignation." 

"  The  people  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  Duke  is  the  true  Field 
Marshal  of  the  senate.  The  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  could  not  have  caused 
more  astonishment  to  the  French,  than 
the  demonstration  which  he  made  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  caused  to 
the  friends  of  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion. If  we  could  allow  his  measure  to 
be  unexceptionably  p^ood,  we  might 
not  so  severely  critiase  his  means  of 
carrying  it.  He  acted  with  consum- 
mate (generalship." 

"  For  *  generalship,'  read  *  dupli- 
city.'" 

''Nay,  nay.  It  does  not  amount 
to  that.  The  Duke  never  deceived 
me.  You  will  bear  me  witness  that 
I  ventured  more  than  twelve  months 
since,  to  prognosticate  what  has  since 
taken  place.  Indeed  my  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  very  complexion 
of  his  Cabintt  arrangements.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  Lord  Eldon  should 
have  been  left  out  of  the  Cabinet,  if  it 
were  not  that  he  was  known  to  be  im- 
practicable and  uncompromising,  to  a 
degree  that  might  have  seriously  ob- 
structed the  intended  arrangements." 

"  Yes;  looking  back  upon  these 
things  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tliere  must 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  de- 
sign to  carry  the  Catholic  Question ; 
and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say, 
that  vou  early  saw  through  it ;  and, 
had  the  public  been  as  sharp-sighted, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
prevented." 

''  I  think  it  but  justice  to  the  noble 
Duke  to  suppose  that  he  acted  sin- 
cerely for  the  best." 

**  If  that  be  justice,  I  fear  I  do  him 
foul  wrong.  His  conduct  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  unprincipled  as  his  mea- 
sure is  impolitic  Can  any  thing  be 
more  flagitious  than'  his  invasion  of 
the  elective  franchise?  But  it  toas de- 
served, because  it  U  endured.  Slaves 
may  well  be  emancipated,  when  Bri- 
tons are  indifferent  to  the  privileges 
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of  freemen.  The  noUe  Dnke,  iiwtcid 
of  taking  such  measures  as  would  have 
gradually  raised  the  Roman  Catbolici 
to  the  level  of  Proteatanto,  haa  redu- 
ced the  Protestants  to  their  level ;  and 
chooses  to  call  the  measure^  by  which 
he  has  effected  this  curtailment  of  coo* 
stitutional  rights,  and  this  eoofnsion 
of  constitutional  diatinctionsy  Emsnd- 
pation !" 

''  I  am  not  surprised  thstyon  feel 
strongly  on  that  subject.  The  Dis- 
franchisement Bill  is  one,  reapeeting 
which  I  find  it  exceedii^jr  «iifficalt 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion.  It 
is,  however,  the  only  acoomnanimcnt 
which  could  have  rendered  tne  repeal 
of  the  disabling  statutes  safe  at  the 
present  crisis.  I  am  satisfied,  froin  in- 
formation on  which  I  perfectly  rely, 
that  it  veits  the  dectiw  franekite  «tr- 
tuaUy  in  the  Protatant*,  and  thus 
paralyses  the  influence  of  the  priests 
at  contested  elections.  Yon,  ther^ 
fore,  who  dread  Popish  legislators, 
ought  to  be  thankim  for  Protestant 
electors." 

"  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  per- 
mission to  breathe !  Like  the  stork  in 
the  fable,  I  was  one  of  those  who  as- 
sisted the  Duke  out  of  his  diflicolties, 
and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  head !  It  is,  however, 
but  a  poor  consolation  to  enjoy  that, 
or  any  other  privilege,  upon  snff«r- 
ance ;  and  when  I  can  have  no  seen* 
rity  that,  before  another  year  pasa 
away,  it  will  not  be  invaded.  A  prin* 
cipie  has  been  established  which  vio- 
lates all  principle,  and  which  would 
justify  any  invasion  of  constitutional 
rights,  which  could  be  conceived  by 
the  most  arbitrary  Minister,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  roost  accommodating 
Parliament." 

"  The  principle,  if  indeed  it  may 
be  called  a  principle,  ii  a  bad  one. 
But,  in  perfect  faimeaa,  may  we  not 
rather  look  upon  it  as  the  exceptum 
than  as  the  rule  ?  You  see  I  speak 
doubtingly.  I  endeavour  to  put  my- 
self in  the  place  of  the  Government, 
and  to  feel  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed  as  they  feit  them. 
They  had  resolved  to  emancipate. 
Then  came  the  question,  how  it  could 
be  done  most  safely.  Ihe  measure  of 
ninety-three  has  been  acknowledged 
to  have  had  this  defect,  that  while  it 
enfranchised  the  mob,  it  Mt  the  m* 
trjT  in  a  sUte  of  disqualification.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  the  present  Emsn* 
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dpatiDg  Bill  was,  to  restore  things  to 
a  more  natural  8tate>  by  disfranchising 
the  mob,  and  enlarging  the  privileges 
of  the  upper  classes.  If  this  could 
have  been  done  without  any  invasioa 
of  Protestant  rights,  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  better;  but  I  fear  it  was  im- 
possible. Either  they  must  have  dis- 
franchised Protestants  and  Catholics 
indiscriminately^  and  without  respect 
of  creeds,  or  they  must  have  given  up 
the  proiect  of  disfranchising  altoge- 
ther.  That  was  the  difficulty  m  which 
thejT  were  placed.  They  felt  that  con- 
cession must  be  made.  That  was  the 
bane  of  which  the  Disfranchising  Bill 
was  intended  as  the  antidote.  And  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider,  not  whe- 
ther in  itself  it  is  good  or  bad,  but 
whether  we  would  have  conoessiou 
toith  or  without  it  ?" 

"  You  state  their  case  well.  But 
the  experiment  is  a  fearful  one.  It 
appears  to  me  a  kind  of  tampering 
"with  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  ouackery  is  al- 
ways hazardous,  and  sddom  unattend- 
ed with  danger." 

"  Yes,  when  it  is  quackery.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  we  must  in- 
vade the  very  &eat  of  life  in  order  to 
its  preservation.  I  have  argued  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  was  necessary, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  concede  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  If  that  be 
allowed,  I  think  it  would  follow,  that 
it  ^9A  expedient  to  pass  the  disfran- 
chising bill,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  concession.  I  endeavour  to  separate 
the  view  of  the  question  taken  by  the 
Government,  from  that  which  I  have 
taken  myself,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
the  more  fully  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
their  intentions." 

"  I  acknowledge  myself  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  nhich  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  do  Ministers  the 
impartial  justice  which  you  have  done 
them ;  nor  can  I  sufficiently  admire 
the  calmness  and  serenity  with  which 
you  have  brought  yourself  to  contem- 

Elate  these  things.  I  feel  like  one  who 
as  been  cheated  and  injured.  My 
confidence  in  public  men  is  over- 
thrown." 

**  It  does  not  so  much  surprise  as 
grieve  me  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
bttke  says,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  their 
political  existence.  Some  of  the  Mi- 
nisters I  know ;  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  men  of  as  much  honour  and  prin- 


dple  as  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
public  life— as,  indeed,  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  the  course  of  my  experience. 
You  knew  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer when  he  was  chief  Secretary 
here?"  ^ 

"  I  did." 

**  And  did  you  ever  know  a  more 
honest  man— one  who  acted  more  sin- 
cerely for  the  best?" 

•'  Never." 

"  His  patronage  was  very  extensive, 
and  his  friends  and  connexions  very 
numerous.  Can  you  point  out  any 
instance  in  which  he  abused  the  one 
for  the  promotion  of  the  other  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not.  No  man  could 
have  discharged  his  arduoua  duties 
better.  I  have  often  said,  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  honest  public  man  he 
was  one ;  and  therefore"—— 

"  Softly^  my  good  friend,  let  me 
draw  the  conclusion ; — and  therefore 
he  was  actuated  by  honest  motives  in 
giving  his  assent  to  the  present  mea- 
sures, because  he  believed,  however 
erroneously,  that  he  had  but  a  choice 
of  evils,  and  that  he  waa  choosing  the 
lesser  instead  of  the  greater.— Is  not 
this  the  fairest,  as  well  as  the  most 
charitable,  condusion  to  which  we  can 
come,  in  a  case  where  previous  cha- 
racter goes,  so  confessedly,  to  justify 
our  most  favourable  opinion  ?  I  know 
him  thoroughly.  So  do  you.  We 
both  know  a  hundred  instances  in 
which  he  evinced,  that  he  only  valued 
place  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  upon  principle. 
And  because  there  is  one  important 
instance  in  which  we  differ  from  him, 
are  we  to  make  our  dissent  from  his 
judgment  amount  to  an  impeachment 
of  his  integrity  ?  That  would  be  to 
treat  our  friends  with  a  d^ee  of  in- 
justice with  which,  I  hope  at  least,  it 
would  be  far  from  either  of  us  to  treat 
our  enemies." 

"  Aye,  *  there's  the  rub.'  Had  it 
been  an  enemy  I  could  have  borne  it, 
but" 

''  Let  me  finish  the  sentence  for 
you — but,  if  you  could  divest  your- 
self of  the  pain  of  heart  which  yon 
feel  at  the  passing  of  the  late  bill,  you 
would  be  less  disposed  to  impute  to 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  car- 
rying it,  motives  which  are  belied  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  advert  to  the 
effects  of  the  measure,  which  baa  now 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  than  to 
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loie  time  in  either  jiMtiffing  or  con^ 
demntng  those  by  whom  it  wm  pro« 
■koted/ 

The  eitisen  had  hitherto  listened  to 
^e  eonyervaiion  with  an  intenee  and 
anxious  interest.  He  was  a  stock* 
holder  to  a  considerable  aroounti  and 
WM  about  to  intest  a  large  snm  of 
money  in  the  parchase  of  land.  Bat 
the  late  measures  had  given  a  shock 
to  all  his  prejudices;  and  whether  he 
retained  his  stock,  or  expended  it  in 
the  manner  proposed^  he  begati  to  be 
donbtfiil  of  the  security  of  his  inrest* 
ment.  He  listened,  therefore,  like  one 
who  desired  to  feel  his  way  through 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
and  was  particularly  arrested  by  the 
concluding  obserration  of  the  last 
speaker,  who  seemed  disposed  to  say 
something  respecting  the  present  ef* 
feeta  of  the  Emancipating  Bill,  which 
has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land^ 
and  with  which  we  must  take  up,  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

**  Ay,"  says  he,  briskly, ''  ihat  is  a 
subject  which  I  wish  exceedingly  to 
hear  discussed.  How  will  the  mea- 
sure work  ?  What  will  be  its  fruits  t 
Has  it  come  to  bring  amongst  us  peace 
or  a  sword  ?" 

"  He  were  a  rash  man  who  should 
^  tindertake  dogmatically  to  pronounce," 
replied  the  speaker,  fVom  whom  the 
answer  was  expected.  "  It  is  our 
duty  not  to  despond ;  but  the  measure 
has  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present 
Judge,  forbid  any  very  sangume  ex« 
pecutions.  It  is  not  a  boon,  but  a 
surrender— it  is  not  the  behest  of  be- 
nevolent policy,  but  the  wages  of  tur- 
bulence. It  is  understood  in  Ireland 
to  have  been  given,  simply  because  it 
could  not,  and  it  dared  not  have  been 
withheld.  This  does  not  sound  well, 
or  bode  happily.  The  Church  is  in 
great  danger." 

'*  Danger!"  exclaimed  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  with  unusual 
warmth  and  energy, — "  The  Church 
is  overthrown— CutMa^ntte  eU.  Peel 
boasts  that  he  has  had  his  revenge. 
As  far  as  his  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment coveted  vengeance,  he  has,  in- 
deed, provided  amply  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. He  has  made  arrangementa, 
which  leave  the  Church  of  Ireland  ex- 
posed to  the  machinations  of  enemies, 
whose  hatred  of  her  prosperity  will  be 
vniied  with  abhorrenos  of  her  prind- 
pies;  nd  who  will,  in  consequenooj 
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be  stimulated  by  pawion,  and  am* 
strained  by  oonsdenoe,  to  labour  ftw 
her  overthrow.  Mr  Peel  has  bad  his 
revenge ;  and  Hunt,  and  Cobbetl,  and 
Carli^e,  and  all  the  lawless  and  the 
godless,  will  hare  their  triumph.  But 
how  will  England  fare  in  the  day  of 
liberal  exulution  ?  Is  it  to  be  to  her 
the  close  of  a  period  of  most  unhappy 
strife  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  national  degradation  and 
ruin?  How  will  the  new  auxiliaries 
conduct  themselves  in  her  efftie  Icgia- 
lature?  How  will  Ireland  profit  by 
the  opportunities  now  liberally  aflbrd- 
cd  her  ?  Nothing  so  likely  to  answer 
these  questions  as  th^  history  of  the 
innovations  already  made.  If  Eng- 
land were  not  sinking  into  imbecility, 
the  late  Bill  never  would  have  hem 
enacted ;  and  the  arguments,  by  which 
the  framers  of  it  endeavoured  to  justi- 
fy their  political  apostacy,  never  could 
hare  been  entertained." 

"  I  could  wish  to  believe^"  resumed 
his  calmer  friend,  '*  that  yon  misre- 
present the  probable  efSeetm  of  the  dm*- 
sure,  as  much  as  I  am  sure  you  mis- 
represent the  conduct  of  Mr  PeeL  He 
did  not  boast  that  he  <  had  hia  re- 
venge on  the  Church  establiahmenk' 
The  phrase  he  used  was  not  an  un- 
happy one.  It  was,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  the  beat  he  could, 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  the 
national  institutions,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  his  defence,  his  consolation,  and 
his  revenge.  Whether  what  he  did 
wu  the  best,  is  another  queation ;  and 
I  am  perauaded  we  will  best  oome  to 
a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject,  by 
strictly  confining  ourselves  to  matters 
of  which  we  may  be  thoroughly  a%« 
nisant,  and  leaving  all  oonaidaration 
of  motives  to  Him  who  alone  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  them,  before 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  from  whom  no  secrats  can 
be  hid." 

The  reply  was  prompt  and  energetic, 
— "  And  is  not  apostacy  a  matter  of 
fact.>  Has  not  the  Britiab  Parliament 
consented  to  legislate  under  the  infill- 
ence  of  intimidation  ?  May  I  not  say, 
therefore,  that  Ireland  is  aireadff  the 
conqueror  of  her  mighty  ruler?  Greeoe 
captivated  Tictorious  Rome  by  the 
blandiihments  of  her  arts — Irdand 
terrifiea  enervate  Britain  by  the  ficree- 
ness  of  her  turbulence.  Has  ahe  net 
sapped  the  foundation  of  her  m<Mral 
8tr«igth|-*thil  atrtngth  by  whiaii 
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England  altmyt  parehMed  triumph  f 
Has  she  BOt  oyerthrowii  the  mooii« 
tnetits  which  men  had  built  «p  to  their 
reputation?  Has  she  not  caused  sanai- 
tors  to  abandon  respect  for  fixed  prin^ 
cip1es~to  disregard  their  own  eharao* 
ter  for  honour  and  consistency— and 
ramiUariaed  the  people  to  the  sight  of 
revered  political  cnaropions  casting 
away,  as  idle  prejudices,  maxims 
•which,  for  many  years,  they  had  main* 
tained  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  British  institutions  }  Has  not  Ire- 
land, as  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  seen 
Cabinets  vanish  before  her  displeasure? 
And,  while  every  thing  in  the  sister 
codntry  wss  uncertainty  and  irresohi* 
tlon, — while  stars  fell  from  the  politi- 
cal firmament,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fir- 
tree  when  the  wind  shaketh  it,— while 

Crests  stoopM  and  rose,  and  stooped  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly,* 

has  she  not  adhered  rigidly  to  her  An- 
ti«  Anglican  system  ?  lias  she  not  con- 
•olidated  and  disciplined,  by  midnight 
outrage,  her  millions  for  the  field, 
when  war  shall  call  them  ?  Has  she 
not,  in  that  senate  where  she  defied 
British  rule,  put  forth  an  eloquence 
that  cast  into  dim  eclipse  the  '  pale 
Itutre'  of  the  '  law  parliament,'  and 
perplexed  the  boy  politicians  who  held 
the  national  authority  ?  Haa  she  not, 
a9  9hB  was,  done  all  this?  And  now 
that  she  is  emancipated,  without  be- 
ing mitigated— disenthralled,  while 
yet  unappeased— what  may  she  not 
aim  at,  and  what  not  accomplish  ?" 

This  was  uttered  with  a  tone  and 
air  of  sternness  and  energy,  that  for  a 
moment  imposed  silence  upon  the 
hearers.  The  citiiten  was  electrified. 
He  almost  came  to  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  his  residence  in  Ireland. 
All  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  mas- 
aacre  and  bloodshed  which  would  at- 
tend the  triumph  of  Popery,  seemed 
about  to  be  suddenly  reslised.  He 
looked  imploringly  at  the  former 
speaker,  who  remained  silent  and  me- 
ditative. The  subject  was  one  upon 
irhich  he  evidently  did  not  wish  to 
enlaige,  but  when  he  saw  that  some- 
thing was  expected  from  him,  he  at 
length  said, — 

*'  The  Emancipating  Bill  was  pass- 
ed under  circumstances  most  deplora* 
biy  disadvantageous.  And  I  am  not 
iorprised  that  you,  who  would  have 
opposed  it  under  any  drcumstancea, 


prognoatieata  so  mudi  of  ovll ;  whan 
eyctt  I,  who  have  ever  viewed  the 
subject  under  a  different  aspect,  caa^ 
not  altogether  divest  myself  of  serious 
and  roaUnclMdv  appebanaiotta.  Th^ 
measure,  looked  at  m  itaelf  alone,  may 
be  considered  as  the  repeal  of  evtry 
principle  which  has  hitherto  guaran* 
teed  the  inviolability  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  Is  the  very  s^ng  board  of 
revolution,  by  the  aid  of  which  eveir 
political  mountebank  may  henceforth 
throw  his  summersets,  for  the  amtts»* 
ment  of  the  mob,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  But  it  often  happem 
that  thinga  are  not  so  fatal  in  tiitir 
consequences  as  they  ere  olgectionabftB 
In  themselves;  and  I  am  as  far  from 
being  convinced  of  the  certaintp  of 
those  dangers,  which  our  fHend  haa  so 
glowingly  described,  as  I  am  from  ap« 
proving  <«  the  policy  which  causes  him 
to  consider  them  so  very  imminent  and 
alarming.  It  is  true  that  our  system 
haa  got  a  blow  which  it  cannot  eaaily 
recover.  Public  confidence  has  been 
shaken  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  restored.  But  we  may  escape 
better  than  we  deserve. 

*  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  oar 
ends, 

Retigh  hew  them  how  we  may.* 
No  one  who  ponders  our  history  at- 
tentively, can  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
to  the  wUdom  of  former  stateamen  we 
are  indebted  for  our  present  renown. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
foUy  of  our  present  politicians  will  not 
subvert  it,  or  prevent  its  transmission 
to  posterity." 

'*  You  said,"  interposed  the  citiseny 
"  that  Ministers,  by  the  present  me»- 
Bure,  have  purchased  peace  for  thenu 
aelves,  at  the  expense  of  danger  to 
their  successors.    How  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  but  expressed  my  fears.  I  spoke 
of  the  tendency  of  the  measure.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
power  of  an  overruling  Providence. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  our  wisdom  in  such 
cases  is,  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  that 
'sufficient  for  toe  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'" 

<'  But  the  shepherd  is  not,  there, 
fore,"  replied  the  dark-complexioned 
man,  "  to  let  the  wolf  into  the  sheep- 
fold." 

'*  No.  Neither  should  it  be  our 
policy  to  multiply  the  wolves  without 
the  sheep-fold.  If  we  do,  we  may  be 
perfectly  oonvinced,  that,  notwitb* 
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ttanding;  all  dur  precautions,  they  wiU, 
■ooner  or  liter^  overpower  the  shep- 
herd." 

''I  am  curious/'  says  the  citizen, 
"  to  know  what  you  would  have  done. 
You  disapprove  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued,  and  yet  you  are,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  emancipator.  The 
Government  have  repeatedly  asked 
those  gentlemen  who  have  objected 
to  their  measures,  what  plan  thev  had 
to  propose  for  the  pacification  of  Ire- 
land; and  thev  have  asked  in  vain. 
Nothing  eatlsractorpr  or  practicable 
could  be  suggested.' 

"  Were  I  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's place,  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  tell  Parliament  that  it  had  been 
fully  my  intention  to  have  opened  the 
session,  oy  recommending  to  their  con- 
nderation  the  Catholic  claims ;  but 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation rendered  it  impossible  to  do  so ; 
that  while  Ireland  remained  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  turbulence,  the  question 
could  not,  with  any  view  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment,  be  entertain- 
ed ;  that  no  good,  but  the  contrary, 
has  ever  yet  resulted  from  concession 
that  appeared  to  be  extorted  from 
weakness;  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are 
strong  enough  to  repress  sedition,  be- 
fore they  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
any  policy  of  a  different  kind  proceeds 
from  benevolent  intentions.  I  would 
then,  without  giving  any  nledge  re- 
specting Emancipation,  call  for  such 
an  enactment  as  the  exigency  required. 
And  a/ler  I  had  crushed  the  agitator ; 
a^er  I  had  rescued  the  people  from 
that  worst  of  all  the  plagues  by  which 
they  were  infested ;  after  I  had  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascribe  my 
conduct  to  weaxness  or  pusillanimity, 
I  would  have  had  but  little  objection 
even  to  precisely  such  a  measure  as 
has  been  proposed  and  carried.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed the  demagogue's  apotheosis.  The 
order  of  '  liberators'  has  been  legiti- 
mated. And  instead  of  silencing  the 
movers  of  sedition,  and  puttins  them 
to  shame,  it  has  magnified  and  made 
them  honourable.  Whether  this  is 
the  foundation  of  peace  and  gratitude 
and  lasting  reconciliation,  or  the  be- 
ffinning  of  troubles,  which  will  shake 
we  Constitution  to  its  centre,  can  only 
be  fully  known  to  Him  in  whose  hand 
is  the  issue  of  all  things,  and  who  can, 
when  it  listeth  him,  still  not  only  the 


noise  of  the  waves,  but  the  madness  of 
the  people.  But,  assuredly,  if  the  ex- 
istence of  the  penal  code  was  but  little 
calculated  for  promoting  peace,  the 
circumstances  attending  its  repeal  are 
quite  as  little  calculate  for  quelling 
turbulence." 

The  citizen  said,  "  Your  plan,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  the  best.  But, 
could  it  have  been  adopted  ?  What  is 
desirable  is  not  always  practicable. 
Consider  how  the  country,  how  Par- 
liament, how  the  Cabinet,  were  divi- 
ded ;  and  the  difficulty  of  canying 
decided  measures  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  without  some  compromise, 
by  which  both  parties  might  be,  to  a 
certain  degree,  conciliated.  The  Duke 
had  a  very  difficult  ta^^k  to  perform. 
Had  both  plans  been  before  him  to 
choose,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
ferred yours.  But  he  felt,  in  all  pro- 
babilitj,  that  he  had  no  choice ;  and 
that  his  measure  must  be  carried,  even 
as  he  has  carried  it,  or  relinqui^ed." 

"  I  will  not  undertake  to  say/'  was 
the  reply,  '<  that  you  overrate  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  the  noble  Duke  was 
placed ;  ndther  am  I  quite  sure  that 
I  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
them.  We  who  are  exempt  from  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  a  Ca- 
binet Minister,  cannot  easily  concdve 
the  cares  and  the  anxieties  wnich  must 
press  upon  him  ;  nor  too  scrupulously 
avoid  harsh  and  uncharitable  imputa- 
tions. I  have  not  ventured  to  ascribe 
unworthy  motives  to  the  noble  DuIk. 
His  error,  if  it  was  one,  was  an  error 
of  judgment.  And  although  as  a  po- 
litician I  cannot  praise  what  he  nas 
done,  I  never  can  cease  to  feel  pride 
and  gratitude  for  his  services  as  a  sol- 
dier.^ 

"  I  have  often,"  said  the  citizen, 
"  heard  you  sp^k  glowingly  of  his  pe- 
ninsular campaigns." 

"  They  have  never  yet,"  replied  the 
other,  "  been  thoroughly  appreda- 
tetf." 

''  The  results  we  all  know,  and 
they  ar«  splendid  indeed." 

"  Bat  the  admirable  dispositions 
which  led  to  those  results ;  the  pru- 
dence, the  vigilance,  the  temper,  the 
energy,  the  management,  the  diplo- 
matic skill,  the  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, the  accurate  estimate  of  his  own 
resources,  and  those  of  the  enemy,  the 
combination  of  firmness  and  forbear- 
ance which  he  displayed  whenpreewd 
by  the  most  unreasonable  demands  of 
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hithalf-crased  and  altogether  imprac- 
ticable associates  in  the  cominand  of 
the  Spanish  army ;  these  are  qualities 
which  are  not  generally  known,  at 
least  in  the  degree  in  which  he  exhi- 
bited them ;  and  which,  positiyely, 
render  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
lV4ur  as  interesting  as  one  of  those 
tales  of  romance  which  the  Scottish 
Frospero  has  created.*' 

"  He  was  well  served.  He  has 
bimself  said,  that  whenever  he  got  in- 
to a  scrape,  his  men  took  him  out  of 
it." 

"  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
whom  it  would  become  to  say  eo. 
That  he  was  well  served,  is  most  true. 
But  that  is  only  saving,  in  other 
words,  he  made  a  good  use  of  his  ma* 
tcrials.  Others  there  are,  and  not  a 
few,  who,  when  his  exploits  are  re- 
counted, will  always  receive  their 
meed  of  praise.  Murray,  Beresford, 
Hill,  Graham,  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  the  gallant  and  ili*starred  Pic- 
ton,  will  ever  rank  high  in  our  mili- 
tary annals,  and  '  be,  in  our  flowing 
bowls,  richly  remembered/  But  his 
was  the  presiding  mind  by  which 
their  talents  and  their  energies  were 
combined  and  directed ;  and  much  as 
I  value  every  individual  who  held  a 
distinguished  command  in  Spain,  there 
is  no  one  in  whom  I  can  recognize 
all  the  qualities^  both  mental  and  mo- 
ral, which  go  to  complete  the  great 
general,  in  such  pertection  as  they 
were  found  in  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington." 

**  How  melancholy,"  said  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  "  is  the  reflection, 
that  he  who  so  noblv  contributed  to 
preserve  the  Britisn  Constitution, 
should  now  have  conspired  its  over- 
throw! Not  knowingly,  not  inten- 
tionally, perhaps ; — ^but  most  fatally, 
most  effectually  !  Vain  are  his  victo* 
Ties !  They  have  preserved  us  from  the 
lion,  only  that  we  might  be  destroy- 
ed by  rats.  Had  we  but  a  glimpse 
into  futuritv,  we  nerer  would  have 
considered  tne  short  tenure  by  which 
we  were  to  hold  our  liberties,  worth 
the  blood  which  was  shed  in  their 
defence.  Better  to  have  died  upon  the 
threshold  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us, 
than  purchase  '  the  bubble  reputation' 
with  the  certainty  of  being,  in  no  long 
time,  the  authors  of  our  own  and  our 
countrv's  degradation !" 

**  The  Duke  meant  well.  I  believe 
he  was  as  sincerely  bent  upon  serviAg 
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his  country  in  the  eabinet  at  in  the 
fleld.  But  it  is  not  often  the  areat 
general  proves  also  the  accomplish- 
ed statesman.  Their  peculiar  ha- 
bits and  talents  are  very  dissimilar,-* 
even  as  different  as  the  genius  of  peace 
and  war.  In  ancient  times,  they  were 
often  united ;  in  modem,  seldom. 
The  great  Duke  of  Ormond  ia  the 
most  distinguished  example  that  at 
present  occurs  to  me.  Cromwell,  dso, 
proved  himself  a  good  general  and  a 
great  statesman.  Strafibrd,  who  was 
a  great  statesman,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  good  general.  But 
the  pursuits  and  the  objects  of  both 
are  so  different,  that  the  rarity  of  their 
union  is  much  more  a  matter  of  regret 
than  of  wonder.  The  Duke,  with  all 
the  talent,  all  the  energy,  and  all  the 
decision,  which  fit  him  so  admirably 
for  military  command,  possesses  not 
the  depth,  the  penetration,  the  philo- 
sophic comprehension,  the  clear  in-, 
sight  into  the  true  and  only  founda« 
tion  of  our  policy,  which  might  en- 
able him  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  our  cherished  and  vene- 
rable institutions.  He  has,  therefore, 
given  up  as  antiquated  prejudices, 
principles  for  which,  if  he  could  un« 
derstand  them  according  to  their  real 
worth,  I  am  persuaded  he  woidd  lay 
down  his  life.  Of  this  I  was  convin- 
ced from  the  moment  he  consented  to' 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts.  It  amounted,  although  he  did 
not  see  or  intend  it,  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Established  Church.  Henceforth, 
the  Third  Estate  of  the  realm  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  forbearance  of  the  order  of 
liberators  for  its  existence !  The  Dis- 
senters had  no  grievance  to  complain 
of.  The  acts  in  question  were,  as  it 
were,  the  barley  com  which  they  paid 
for  their  life-estate  of  toleration.  They 
did  no  more  than  procure  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  State  religion ;  and  provide, 
in  the  least  objectionable  way,  for  its 
preservation.  And  this  repjeal,  which 
could  not  redress  any  existing  wrong, 
amounted  toa  divorce  between  Church 
and  State,  and  must,  if  not  overruled 
hj  a  gracious  Providence,  lead  to  a 
kmd  of  free  trade  in  Christianity, 
which  will  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
sublimest  and  best  considered  system 
of  religious  faith  which  the  world  has 
ever  yet  witnessed,  and  leave  us,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  '  without  God 
in  the  world  !'  Had  the  Duke  known' 
the  value  of  the  Church,  even  as  an 
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engiiw  of  8t»te»be  wonld  not  htLtt  to 
etitlr  eomented  to  expoie  it  to  dtak* 

. «'  Yoa  agree,  then,  with  Lord  El- 
don  on  that  subject." 

•  ''Our  coneluatons  are  the  iamo| 
but  we  have  anrired  at  them  by  very 
di£P«jrent  routes.  Lord  Eldon  isan  abb 
man,  and  a  good  man,  bnt  not  a  phi- 
loM)pher.  He  ia  a  great  lawyer,  as 
WeUington  is  a  great  sdditr.  Neither 
of  them  are  greatstetesmen.  Had  Lord 
Eldon  seen,  in  its  causes,  the  evil  which 
he  so  resolutely  oombatted  in  its  ef- 
fects, the  British  Constitution  might 
still  have  remained  *  the  envy  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world.' " 

«'  Oh  1  wdl,"  said  the  dark-corn* 
plexioned  man, «'  I  really  do  not  think 
you  do  Eldon  justice.  I  venerate  him, 
as  the  ablest  and  the  most  incorrupti^ 
ble  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
What  more  could  be  done  by  man, 
than  he  did,  to  oppose  the  iniquitous 
measure  while  it  was  in  progress? 
Look  at  his  exertions,  night  after 
night,  and  I  defy  you  not  to  forget 
bis  years.  He  more  resembled  a  young 
aspirant  for  political  celebrity,  com- 
batting for  the  golden  spoils  of  office, 
than  an  aged  warrior,  upon  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  making  his  last  struggle 
for  the  Constitution." 

*  <<  The  proverb  says,  itis  too  late  to 
lock  the  stoble  door  when  the  steed  is 
stolen.  I  admire  the  old  man  for  what 
he  did,  and  pity  him  for  what  he  snf- 
fered.  I  cannot,  however,  but  lament 
what  he  left  undone.  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  you,  that  I  would  have  oon^ 
ceded,  wnen  be  resisted  coocession,  as 
I-would  have  resisted  concession  when 
Wellington  conceded.  That  waa  one 
misuke;  another  was,  not  recruiting 
for  such  men  as  Sadler  to  serve  in 
Parliament  See  what  a  sensation  he 
has  created ;  and  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  the  day.  Had  talents  and 
prindplea  such  as  his  been  <{me(yem- 
^oyed  in  the  service  of  the  Stote, 
Wellington  never  triumphed  over 
France  more  completely  than  weshould 
have  triumphed  over  infidelity  and 
radicalism.  But  the  disease  was  suf- 
fered to  come  to  a  crisis  before  the 
danger  waa  perceived ;  and  then  our 
state  physicians  had  recourse  to  the 
very  measures  that  were  contre^indi** 
oated  by  the  symptoms !" 

»  "  Lord  Eldon  never  was  Prime 
Minister.  The  station  which  he  filled 
waa  auffidently  important  to  engrees 


all  bis  time;  and  he,  in  dl  prohahi. 
lity,  never  Uiooght  it  would  baeoBM 
him  to  interfere^  in  the  naanor  in 
which  yott  think  he  ought  to  have  hi« 
terferea,  in  causing  theretora  of  bscsm* 
bers  of  hia  own  principles  to  aerve  in 
Parliament  I  do  not  think  it  qntm 
fair  to  condemn  a  great  man,  whohaa 
perfimned  his  own  part  ao  very  wall, 
for  omissions  in  a  part  not  proparly 
biriongiog  to  him.  Had  oUiera  done 
their  duty  with  but  half  the  leal  widi 
which  he  did  his,  the  Chuxdi  and 
Stale  had  still  been  secure  from  the 
assaults  of  Atheists  and  Papiata.  But 
<  Victrix  oausa  diis  placnit,  sed  vicSa  Ga. 


It  was  answered :  *'  If  Lo»d  Bldon 
never  aspired  b^ond  the  praiae  of  a 
most  profound,  laborious,  and  incor- 
ruptible Loid  Chancellor,  hehaa  merit- 
ed and  olitained  his  rewsrd.  Perhaps 
he  has  done  more  towards  giving  clear- 
ness, fixedness,  and,  as  it  were,  aldnd 
of  tangibility,  to  our  Chancenr  law, 
than  any  one  who  ever  held  the 
seals  before  him.  Vesey's  reports 
speak  for  themselves.  Bnt  when  lie 
looks  beyond  the  verge  of  his  own 
court,  and  rises  into  the  character  of 
a  Statesman,  he  must  be  judged  by 
another  standard.  It  was  his  duty,  I 
think,  to  have  pointed  out  to  his  col- 
leagues the  necessitv  of  raisiog  a 
mound  against  the  tiae  of  liberalism, 
which  was  encroaching  so  ranidly  up- 
on them,  bj  seeking  out  and  promo- 
ting men  or  sound  religions  and  po- 
litical principles,  who  would  havebeen 
able  to  give  a  reason  fbr  the  faith  that 
was  in  ttiem,  and  to  rebuke  and  ex- 
pose the  insolence  and  the  sophistry 
by  which  it  was  assailed.  He  did  not 
do  so." 

*'  That  was  not  his  fault  It  wm 
one  of  the  evils  inevitably  flowing  finom 
a  divided  Cabinet" 

*^  Had  Eldon,  and  those  of  his  party 
who  thought  with  him,  resolutdy, 
while  they  were  yet  a  party,  gone  out 
of  ofllce,  they  must  have  speedilv  re- 
turned to  power  with  augmented  re- 
putation, and  might  have  governed 
the  country  upon  their  own  principles. 
I,  for  one,  would  not  have  rejoiced  in 
such  an  event ;  because  I  neither  did 
nor  do  wholly  approve  of  those  prin- 
ciples. But  the  neutrality  which  they 
adopted,  amounted  to  an  abandonment 
of  all  principle.  It  waa  a  kind  of 
agreement  that  th^  would  cease  to 
do  good,  upon  conditiott  that  their  an* 


iHhetieal  eollaigiiM  weuld  oetM  to 
do  ovU :  a  oondiiion,  the  oUerviitioa 
of  whidi  bj  the  one  party  wai  eeeroely 
lev  to  be  deplored^  than  ite  Tiolation 
by  the  other.  Do  not,  therefore,  tay, 
that  the  e?il  which  I  have  kmented 
aroae  oat  of  a  divided  Cabinet*  A 
divided  Cabinet  rather  aroae  out  of  it* 
Had  the  fkiends  of  loctal  order  been 
but  fairiy  represented,  bv  individualt 
who  coold  have  eommtnoed,  like  Sed* 
ler,  the  attention  and  the  reipeet  of 
the  Hooae  of  Commons,  the  Cabinet 
seed  not,  and  would  not,  have  been  di* 
Tided." 

*'  Oiniesiona,  no  doubt,  there  were 
on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  commissiona 
on  the  other,"  replied  the  dark-coin- 
pleiioned  nan,  moumfttU? ;  *'  bat  it 
u  now  fruitleas  to  lament  these  things. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

''  Aye,"  rejoined  the  citizen, "  what 
k  to  be  done  ?" 

*'  Even,"  was  the  answer, "  to  troat 
in  Providence."  '  Qoicquid  eat  corii* 
gere  nefas,  fit  leviua  patientia.' — We 
are  not  worse  off  under  inconsiderate 
emandpatora,  than  we  should  have 
been  under  nnrelen  ting  exeloaionista." 

*'  But  would  yon  have  us,  like  the 
lasy  waggoner,  do  nothing  for  our- 
aelvea?  Are  we  not  to  put  our  ahonl- 
der  to  the  wheel ;  and,  taught  by  our 
enemies,  try  whether  we  too  may  not 
aeoompUah  something  by  'agitaiion  f  " 

*'  I  must  first  know  your  plan  of 
agitation  before  I  can  venture  to  decide 
upon  it.  It  may  be  such  as  would 
only  make  matters  worse,  and  take  voa 
out  of  the  firying-pan  into  the  fire. 

*'  The  Papisu,"  said  the  citizen, 
''  are  bearing  their  triumph  with  mo- 
deration." 

"  But  how,"  replied  the  other, 
«<  win  the  Forty-Shilling  Freeholders 
bear  their  disfranchisement?  I  have 
just  had  communications  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  inform  me 
that  Lord  Charlemount  has  already 
begun  to  dispossess  them,  in  great 
numbers,  of  their  little  holdings.  One 
of  these  poor  creatures  lately  came  to 
T.  W— ,  who  is,  you  know,  a  most 
violent  Onngeman,  to  beg  of  him  to 
procure  some  shelter  for  him  and  his 
family,  upon  Ix>rd  Northland's  estate. 

T.  w replied,  that  he  waa  not  aa 

vet  precisely  informed  of  Lord  North- 
land's views  respecting  the  disposal  of 
his  property,  but  that  he  rather  sus- 
pected his  lordship  waa  not  diapoaed 
to  increase  the  number  of  hia  cottier- 
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tenantry,  '^iidi^lftit,' said  the  pocr 
man,  ^ukaiweare  togeib^mmmHm 
patUm  f  Map  the  oune  qf  Q^d,  mi 
^  mjf  nine  d^Udren,  4MifU  on  tkoH 
wke  procured  it!*  Another Forty-ShiU 
linger,  when  told  of  his  political  an- 
nihilation, resolved  to  live  in  spite  of 
late.  <  I  wiU,'  asys  he,  '  be  a  Ten- 
Pound  Freeholder/  '  How  can  that 
be?'  aays  another.  The  reply  waa: 
'  I  have  five  acres  of  ground.  When 
th$bmpaem,riikeeptkegreun4,und 
diunn  me  if  I  pay  any  rent.'  It  maf 
be  folly  to  talk  thua ;  but  it  proceeds 
from  tsaiBainf,  and  evincea  the  exist- 
ence of  a  gnevaace  mnch  more  reil 
than  that,  to  remedv  which  violenee 
baa  been  done  to  the  Conatiiution. 
These  poor  creaturea  are,  literally,  like 
the  dog  in  the  river,  who,  in  grasping 
at  the  shadow,  lost  the  substance. 
They  are  beginning  to  discover  their 
mistake ;  and  I  much  fear  that  we  art 
doomed  to  witness  years  of  turbulence 
and  bloodshed.  The  demagoguea,  bv 
their  means,  have  gained  their  end, 
and  will,  of  course,  leave  them  to  their 
fate ;  and  if  their  frensy  should  im- 
pel them  to  make  any  deaperate  efibrt 
for  the  recovery  of  their  political  pri- 
vilege, they  will  be  put' down  by  a 
strong  hand,  without  experiendng 
from  their  late  leaders  either  sympa* 
thy  or  commiaeratioa.  Such  may 
be  the  melancholy  Stote-neoeaaity  to 
which  the  conduct  of  tbeae  infatuated 
bdnga  may  give  rise.  Nothiilg  eonld 
be  more  impolitic  than  the  withdrawal 
of  any  considerable  number  of  troopa 
ft^m  Ireland." 

"  And  yet  that  is  the  great  boon 
which  wu  promised  by  the  emancU 
pators  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
meaaurel"  aaid  the  dark-complexioned 
man.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
pity  the  wretches  who  w^e  the  in- 
struments of  the  demagogues  in  do- 
atroying  the  Conatitution.  They  are 
about  to  receive  the  just  reward  of 
their  crimes;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner,  — at  the 
hands  of  those  who  stirred  them  up 
to  sedition." 

*'  You  would  be  right,"  replied  tho 
other,  "  if  foUy  was  alwaya  to  be  coo« 
founded  with  guilt  But  these  mis- 
guided creatures  must  be  entitled  to 
some  compsasion,  until  you  can  bring 
youraelf  seriously  to  propose  that  the 
lunatic  aaylum  anouldbe  aupplanted 
bythegallowa.  They  havesuflSned  their 
own  teeth  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to  core 
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(yCimiiellof  tbe  toothaeh !  When  they 
discover  their  misuke,  it  is  likely  that 
ihej  will  be  very  angry;  especially 
when  the^  find  that  those  /or  whom 
Aey  sacrificed  every  thing  are  ready, 
upon  the  first  opportunity^  to  sacri- 
fice them  ;  and  the  gentrv  will,  I  fear/ 
precipitate  the  crisis,  by  tneir  inhuman 
eagerness  to  banish  them  from  their 
estates.  Government  should  be  on  its 
guard  against  this,  and  do  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  done  to  prevent  it^ 
if  they  can,  or,  if  not,  to  guard  against 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
sweeping  dispossessions  which  are 
likelv  to  take  place,  and  which,  if  they 
should  be  suddenly  and  simultaneous- 
ly enforced,  must  fill  and  infest  the 
country  with  swarms  of  banded  des- 
peradoes, whose  hands,  like  so  many 
Ishmaels,  will  be  against  every  man, 
because  every  mans  hand  will  be 
against  them ;  and  whose  warfare 
against  social  order  will  onl^  be  the 
more  efi^ectual,  because  it  will  never 
assume  so  decidedly  an  insurrection- 
ary character  as  to  attract  the  indig- 
nation of  Parliament." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  said  the  ci- 
tiien ;  **  if  they  broke  out  at  once, 
thev  could  be  put  down  immediately, 
and  the  country  would  at  last  have 
peace." 

*'  Aye/'  was  the  answer^ ''  the  i^re- 
duding  syHem  would  at  once  put  them 
down.  But  it  would  be  a  dreadfid 
remedy !  We  must  be  well  convinced 
that  there  is  no  alternative  before  we 
should  have  recourse  to  it." 

**  Any  thing,"  rejoined  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  ''  is  preferable  to 
the  state  of  semi-barbarous  legisla- 
tion, sanctioned  by  a  svstem  of  mid- 
night outrage  and  murder,  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  You,  who  reside 
in  this  well-defended  city,  can  form 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  perils  with 
which  we  in  the  country  were  beset 
during  the  late  disturliances  ;  and 
which  must  again  assail  us^  if  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disfranchising  bill 
,  should  be  what  you  suppose." 

It  was  replied :  "  I  know  well  what 
you  have  sufiered,  and  what  you  may 
suffer  again.  Captain  Rock  laughed 
at  the  legislators  who  imagined  that 
he  was  put  down,  onlv  because  he  was' 
triumphant;  and  wno  referred,  as 
proofs  of  the  peaceable  state  of  the 
country,  to  empty  gaols  and  theabsence 
of  prosecutions;  the  true  explanation  of 
these  extraordinarv.phenomena  being 
simply  this^  that  the  dread  of  his  ven« 
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geance  was  stronger  than  the  tenon 
of  the  law.  Therefore  it  waa  tkftt  I' 
thought  Government  most  indiscreet 
in  their  conduct  on  a  late  occsnoB. 
You  know  the  almost  providential 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murderers  of  Marr.  Manyweie 
engaged  in  that  guilty  ocmspiimcy,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  compulsum. 
They  had  reason  to  dread  the  ven- 
geance of  the  principals,  if  they  refu- 
sed to  become  accessories  to  the  plot 
And  when,  upon  the  roost  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  they  were  convicted. 
Government,  in  its  demency, extended 
pardon  to  them,  because,  pcor  feltows, 
they  were  not  to  blame,  their  mU§ 
crime  being,  thai  th^  dreaded  the  re- 
eentment  o/aesauine  more  thanthi^ 
reipeeted  the  laweqf  the  land/  Thosc 

ARE  THX  VERY  PERSONS  WHOM  I 
WOULD  HAVE  BSrECtALLY  SELECTED 

AS  EXAMPLES.  Aud  uutil  the  laws 
become  more  terrible  than  the  disturb- 
ers, we  shall  never  have  peace.  There 
may  be  an  apparent  tranquillity.  The 
external  surface  may  not  exhibit  any 
very  violent  evidences  of  disnder. 
But  the  low  fever  of  discontent  will 
continue,  nevertheless,  to  prey  «poo 
the  vitals  of  the  country,  until  Ireland 
almost  realizes  Shakspeare's  appalling 
description  of  Scotland  in  Uie  time  of 
Macbeth,  which,  doubtless,  you  well 
remember.  The  lines,  I  think,  are 
these : 

*^  —Alas  !  poor  coantiy  ; 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  caird  our  mot))er,  bat  our  grave :  where 

nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  ts 

smile; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  that 

rent  the  air, 
Are  made,  not  marked ;  where  Tiolent  sor. 

row  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy ;  the  dead  man*s  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good 

nien*8  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps^ 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken.** 

'*  Positively/'  said  the  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  "  these  lines  appear 
almost  prophetically  descriptive  of  that 
part  of  the  countrv  where  I  reside ;  a 
man  might  as  weu  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  tiger- infested  jun^e ! 
Human  life  is  cheaper  than  the  most 
ordinary  human  sustenance  1" 

"  But,"  said  the  dtiaen,  "  will  not 
the  late  measure  considerablj  tme* 
liorate  that  dreadful,  state  of  thii^a? 
Nothing;  J  knowj  can  be  wort e  than 
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the  denumlked  state  of  the  petMntry 
in  the  loath  of  IreUnd.  we  were 
told  that  all  this  arose  from  the  want 
(^  emandpation.  Now  that  they  hare 
obtained  that  great  boon^  may  we  not 
hope  for  some  amendment  ?" 

''  Will  emancipation/'  said  the  dark« 
Gomplexioned  man>  *'  which  has,  re- 
colleet>  disfranchised  the  Forty-shil* 
ling  Freeholders,  lower  the  rents,  io* 
dnoe  absentees  to  reside,  and  introduce 
habits  of  benevolent  economy  amongst 
our  gentry  ?  Will  it  procure  employ- 
ment  for  the  myriads  of  unfortunates 
who  will  soon  be  turned  adrift,  from 
the  inhuman  policy  of  those  whose 
ends  they  have  serreu,  and  whose  pur« 
poses  they  can  no  longer  answer  ?  Hi« 
therto,  they  were  ste[>ping*stotte8,  for 
the  attainment  of  political  power ;  now 
they  are  looked  upon  as  stumbling* 
blocks  to  the  realisation  of  agricultural 
advaDtages.  Will  the  change  which 
has  taken  plsce  in  their  condition  be 
prodttctiye  of  content  or  of  discon* 
tent?  Answer  that  question  for  your- 
self;  and  the  answer  to  it  will  go  near 
to  tell  you  the  future  prospects  of  Ire* 
Lmd-" 

The  citiien  was  perplexed ;  but  the 
personage,  whose  woras  carried  most 
of  weight,  promptly  answered, 

"  Real  grievances  are  frequently 
borne  without  complaint,  where  ima- 
ginary ones  are  most  intolerable.  1 1  is 
extremely  probable  that  theactual  oon« 
dition  of  the  peasant  cannot  be  made 
better,  and  may  be  made  worse  by 
emancipation.  But  a  man  8u£fbrs,  not 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  is 
actually  oppressed,  but  according  to  the 
degree  that  fie  fancies  himself  under 
the  influence  of  oppression.  This  is 
emphatically  true  of  the  Irish,  who  are 
an  imaginative  people,  and  who  were 
made,  by  the  speeches  of  their  orators, 
hypochondriacally  sensitive  respecting 
their  disqualifications.  The  disease 
was  in  their  minds,  rather  than  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  their  political 
condition.  And  now  that  they  have 
been  relieved  from  the  galling  sense  of 
inferioritv,  which  was  so  irritating, 
they  will  bear  without  a  murmur, 
hardships  and  grievances,  which  would 
not  be  before  endured." 

"  You  remind  me/'  said  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  his  features  half 
relaxing  into  a  smile,  "  of  a  case 
which  I  have  seen  reported  in  one  of 
the  Medical  Journals.  A  man,  in  all 
other  respects  perfectly  in  his  right 
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mind,  fancied  that,  in  taking  a  drink 
of  water,  he  swallowed  a  )oung  alli- 
gator. He  smiled  at  his  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
error,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
precise  spot  where  theanimd  was,  in* 
vittng  them  to  feel  it,  ftnd  declaring 
that  he  never  could  he  well  until  it 
was  removed.  A  skilful  surgeon  was 
consulted,  who  wiselv  affected  to  fall 
in  with  the  notion  of  his  patient,  and 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  ex- 
traction of  what  caused  so  much  un- 
easiness and  alarm.  The  patient 
most  cheerfully  put  himself  into  hia 
hands ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  ta- 
ken care  to  provide  himself  with  a 
young  alligator,  after  a  little  prelimi- 
nary scarification,  produced  it,  as  the 
identical  one  that  had  been  swallow- 
ed, and  from  the  annoyance  of  which 
the  poor  hypochondriac  had  suffered  so 
severely.  He  appeared  greatly  grati- 
fied at  the  sight,  and  felt,  for  a  short 
time,  nerfecUy  well;  until  he  again 
fancied^  that,  although  the  reptile  itself 
was  removed,  yet  its  removal  wde  not 
before  it  had  deposited  its  eggs  in  hie 
stomadh,  which  were  quickly  about  to 
give  birth  to  a  brood  of  young  alliga- 
tors, which  would  never  let  him  have 
peace.  The  bafiled  surgeon  desisted 
from  Airther  experiments  upon  the 
mind  diseased;  and  death  speedily 
put  the  unfortunate  victim  of  tnis  ex- 
traordinary malady  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  imaginsry  tormentors.  Now, 
such  I  conceive  to  be  precisely  the  case 
of  Ireland.  The  Catholics  have  been 
relieved  from  an  imaginary  grievance, 
but  not  until  the  seed  had  been  sown 
of  other  grievances,  which  will  be 
just  as  fruitful  of  agitation  and  di£« 
turbance.  The  late  measure  have 
only  unmanacled  the  maniac,  without 
at  all  abating  the  delirium  which  ren- 
dered him  dangerous.  There  still  re- 
main two  great  parties  unpropitiated, 
the  Forty  shilling  Freeholders  and  the 
Priests.  The  one  have  been  injured, 
the  other  have  been  insulted.  If,  there- 
fore, they  should  continue  to  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  things,  their 
hostility  would  be  most  formidable. 
Without  them,  the  agitators  could 
have  done  nothing«*without  the  agi- 
tatora,  they  may  do  a  great  deal.  But 
they  will  not  long  want  leaden.  £ven 
if  there  were  fewer  ostensible  grie« 
vances  to  be  compluned  of,  these  are 
not  times  in  which  a  thriving  trade 
will  be  lightly  abandoned." 
3X 
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"  Yoar  hypochondriacal  illuttra« 
tioji,"  waa  the  rtply,  "  ia  inganioaa 
and  amusing ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
aay  that  it  m  not,  in  many  pointa^ 
atrictly  Jnst  Grievanoea^  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  will  nerer  be  wantedi 
'  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the 
Ule'  of  the  trading  agitatorj  who 
thrirea  upon  public  calamity,  and  oan 
only  live  in  troubled  watera.  Wlie- 
ther  the  late  measurea  will  increaae 
or  diminiah  hia  atock  in  trade,  ia  an-* 
other  question.  My  opinion  ia,  that, 
far  the  present,  they  will  diminish  it. 
We  ahall  soon  see  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  tendency  to  aeparate  the  gentry 
from  the  priesthood  and  the  lower  or« 
ders*  And  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  have,  we  can  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  that  agitation 
must  become  either  less  prevalent,  or 
less  alarming.  Between  the  agitator 
with  Catholic  grievances  at  hia  back^ 
and  the  agitator  without  them,  the 
difference  is  almost  as  great  as  between 
the  rattle- snake,  and  tne  comparativex 
ly  innocuous  English  adder.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  continue  to  believe, 
that  the  Catholio  Association,  when 
at  its  worst,  might  have  been  effbctual- 
ly  suppressed,  by  vigorous  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  its 
leadora  made  amenable  to  the  lawa  of 
the  land.  I  must,  therefore,  believe 
that  there  would  be  even  a  etiil  greats 
er  facility  in  suppressing  any  assoda* 
tion  iesa  powerful.  And  the  priest* 
hood  and  the  coramonalty,  when  eepa* 
rated  from  the  gentry^  never  could 
form  any  society  for  political  pur<* 
poses,  that  would  not  be  more  oon« 
temptible  than  dangerous.  In  agita» 
tion,  as  well  aa  in  any  other  busineas, 
there  may  be  such  o^er-trading  aa 
must  effectually  defeat  itaelf." 

"  We  have  been  taught  to  believe," 
aaid  the  citizen,  "  that  great  numberi 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  now 
that  their  grievances  are  redfressedt 
will  come  over  to  the  Establishea 
Church.  They  were,  hitherto,  retain« 
ed  in  the  external  profeasion  of  an  al« 
most  exploded  creed,  more  by  the 
ahame  of  being  suspected  of  abandon- 
ing it  from  interested  motives,  than 
any  deeply- seated  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Now  that  auch  profeasion  ia 
no  longer  a  point  of  honour,  may  we 
not  hope  that  its  contrariety  to  reason 
and  Scripture  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  it  will  be  relinquished  ?" 

This  was  anxiously  addressed  to  the 
last  speaker,  who  quietly  observed. 
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<<  ThereiafometiUfi^iawlitlyoaMij; 
but  I  fear  the  expecUtiona  of  thooe, 
who  look  for  numerona  and  amideD 
conversions,  u  the  tmmedtato  wmae* 
quence  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  l/Ken, 
are  more  sanguine  than  weU«foitDd«L 
They  do  not  sufficiently  eauetder  «/7 
that  ia  implied  in  a  delibente  disa^e 
firom  one  religion  to  another.    It  ioi« 
pUea  a  paramount  oonvlctioii  of  the 
inaportance  of  raligioQji  truth.  Itirn* 
plies  a  dear  discernment  of  the  nalare 
of  rdigioua  di^renoea.    It  impliea  « 
candid  and  humbling  acknowledgb 
ment  of  previous  errora.    It  impliea  • 
triumph  over  cherished  and  bafattBal 
pr^udices.    Now,  all  thia  cannot  te 
effected  by  emandpation.    The  penal 
laws  may  have  created,  and,  I  believe, 
did  create,  an  additional  difficulty  to 
the  calm  and  diapsBsionate  eonaidni^ 
tion  of  the  ProtesUnt  religion,  which 
was  thua  prevented  from  making  the 
way  whion  it  waa  otherwiae  well  cal- 
culated to  make,  amongat  honeat  and 
single*minded  enquirera.     But  it  ia 
a  great  miatake  to  auppoae  that,  be- 
cause these  lawa  weve  poaitively  f»- 
puUive  from  the  Established  Churcli, 
their  repeal  muat  be  poaitively  eMreiC' 
live  towarda  it.    It  ia  one  thing  to 
have  a  motive  leaa  for  hating  an  ene> 
my,  another  to  become  hia  friend. 
Prejudice  is  much  more  eaaily  exaape- 
rated  than  afiktion  confUiatol.  I  am, 
therefore,  prepared  to  wait  and  expect 
the  progress  of  time  in  gradually  aoft* 
ening  the  hostility  with  which  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  taught  to  regard 
our  holy  religion;  nor  ahould  I  be 
aurpriaed  to  find  that  a  gencratiaa 
must  pass  away,  before  thdr  prejudicca 
have  Deen  appeaaed,  or  their  temper 
aubdued,  or  their  condition  improved, 
to  auch  a  degree  aa  might  permit  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  it  aa  it  de- 
aervea,  and  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
which  it  is  entitled." 

«'  And  where  will  be  the  EataUiah- 
ed  Church  <ften  ?"  asked  the  dark* 
oomplexioned  man,  with  a  atcm  encr* 
gy.  '/  They  may  lo(^  for  it,  bat  they 
will  not  find  it.  lu  place  will  know 
it  no  more.  Ita  doom  has  been  aeakd 
from  the  moment  Fa^Mata  were  admi^ 
ted  into  Parliament  The  queatien 
now  ariaea,  and  it  ia  a  deeply  interest- 
ing  one,  how  it  may  beat  comport  it- 
sdf  in  the  new  drcumatances  in  which 
it  ia  pkced.  Shall  our  Church  atill 
continue  a  hanger  on  upon  the  States 
until,  having  become  an  object  of 
little  regard,  she  may  aaiUy  be  cast 
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away?   Is  Ae  stBI  to  continue  di« 

S sting  as  she  may  the  inrectifes  of 
ose  whose  bosiness  it  will  henceforth 
be,  even  in  that  assembly  summoned 
for  her  defence,  to  asperse  her  with 
the  vilest  cahimnies,  and  to  bear  the 
more  mordfytng  contempt  of  what 
may  be  styled  her  defence?  Is  she  to 
CMure  all  this,  and  to  be  content  with 
a  station  in  which,  because  of  the  dis- 
iKHiours  heaped  upon  her,  she  cannot 
discharge  her  duty  to  God  and  the 
country  ?  And  is  she  to  be  solicitons 
about  presenring  the  miserable  pit« 
tance,  and  the  ambiguous  privileges, 
of  a  left-handed  alliance  with  a  State 
that  has  not  kept  its  first  love ;  and 
which  will  assuredly  annul  the  solemn 
eompact  binding  Church  and  State  to- 
gether,  (when  it  may  be  safely  bro- 
ken,) with  the  same  remorseless  faci- 
lity^ with  which  she  has  already  con- 
demned the  Church  to  a  degradation 
little  sho^t  of  concubinage  ?  Will  the 
Church  endure  this  utter  abandon- 
ineut?  However  she  act,  the  day  will 
aoon  coroQ  when  her  external  consti- 
tution shall  perish ;  and  as  she  com- 
ports herself  during  the  brief  space  as 
yet  allotted  to  her,  will  she  leave  a 
remembrance,  such  as  shall  cause  men 
to  rejoiee  in  her  overthrow,  or  which^ 
like  the  celebrated  '  Eikon  Basilike/ 
may  contribute  toher  restoration." 

*'  You  have  stirred  a  question  full 
of  difficulties,"  said  the  milder  and 
calmer  friend,  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  a  more  painful  interest  than 
he  had  before  exhibited ;  "  you  have 
atirred  a  question  full  of  difficulties. 
Even  I  cannot  look  at  the  probable 
Ikteof  our  Church  Establishment,  un- 
moved. If,  however,  it  be  the  first  of 
our  institutions  to  fall,  it  wUl  also  be 
the  first  to  rise.  Notbins  but  a  de- 
gree of  barbarity  to  which  the  world 
will  never  again  be  condemned,  can 
finally  prevail  against  it.  Whatever 
be  the  untried  form  of  being  which 
our  still  happy  Constitution  may  be 
destiaed  to  assume,  I  cannot  bring 
raysdf  to  believe  that  the  beauty,  the 
wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  venerable  Establishment 
will  be  disr^^ed.  It  has  been,  of 
late,  mismanaged  and  abused.  It  is, 
aecordinglv,  at  present  exposed  to  pre- 
judice and  obloquy.  Possibly,  trials 
are  in  store  for  it,  through  which 
alone  it  may  be  purified  for  the  high 
and  holy  purposes  which  it  is  yet  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  These  are 
things  not  to  be  talked  of  lightly;  and 


which  I  seldom  sufler  my  mind  to 
dwell  upon,  except  in  moments  of  me- 
ditatioo  and  prayer.  The  bitter  cha* 
Hce  with  which  we  are  threatenedji 
may  indeed  pass  away  from  us.  Bat 
whatever  may  happen,  we  will  best 
commend  ourselves  to  the  favour  and 
the  protection  of  Providence,  by  leam« 
ing  to  say,  from  the  hearty '  Thy  will 
be  done  I" * 

"  But  is  it  not  also  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  renounce  and  abhor  the  ini- 
quitous connexion  which  thus  threat- 
ens to  bring  calamity  and  destruction 
upcm  it  P"  said  the  dark-complexioned 
man. 

"  I  never  yet,"  replied  his  friend, 
**  knew  a  wife  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  who  did  not  render  herself  liable 
to  a  suspicion  altogether  as  discr^lit- 
able  as  that  which  she  endeavoured  to 
impute  to  her  husband.  No.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  become  our  vener- 
able spiritual  Mother  thus  to  play  the 
vixen,  even  although  she  has  been 

grievously  abused.  In  patience  let 
er  possess  her  soul,  while  she  corn- 
menus  her  cause  to  Him  who  judg^ 
eth  righteously.  Though  oppress- 
ed, she  will  not  be  forsaken  ;  though 
cast  down,  she  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Let  her  not,  by  any  act  of  her  own, 
forfeit  her  claim  to  the  place  and  the 
consideration  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
A  calm  and  dignified  deportment  in 
adversity  often  touches  the  hearts  of 

rierous  adversaries,  who  would  only 
rendered  more  obdurate  by  bitter 
and  vehement  protestations.  I  must 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that 
my  apprehensions  for  the  Church  are 
very  difierent  from  yours.  /  appre- 
hend dangers  from  Radicalism ;  you 
from  Popery.  The  vice  of  the  present 
day  is  not  a  tendency  to  believe  too 
much,  but  rather  too  iUtle.  I  there- 
fore only  fear  the  Papists,  in  as  much 
as  they  may  conspire  with  the  Radi- 
cals. I  much  doubt  whether  they 
would,  even  if  they  could,  establish 
their  own  system  in  iu  ancient  supre- 
macy; and  I  am  sure  that  any  at- 
tempt at  such  domination  would  cause 
them  a  more  signal  overthrow  than 
they  have  experienced  since  the  Refor- 
mation." 

*•  I  have  just  seen,"  said  the  citizen, 
"  a  little  publication  written,  I  be- 
lieve, by  one  who  is  a  good  church- 
man; and  he  has  no  apprehension 
that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  His 
words  are  thess:  *  But  the  chief 
ground  of  alarm  is  for  the  Church 
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Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the 
real  plitical  foundation  of  the 
Church's  security — I  mean  of  the 
Protestantecdesiastical  establishment? 
What  but  the  ascendeucy  of  wealth, 
numbers,  and  power  in  the  Protest^ 
ants  of  the  united  empire.  As  long 
as,  this  ascendency  shall  remain,  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  must,  humanly 
speaking,  be  secure.  While  that  as* 
oendency  exists,  it  must  prevail  in  the 
legislature,  at  least  against  Popery  and 

.  Popish  establishments.  If  that  as- 
cendeqcy  were  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible the  Church  could  long  stand. 
But  this  can  never  be  but  by  the  in- 
crease of  Popery ;  to  make  out,  there- 
fore, danger  to  the  Church,  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  removal  of  the  civil 
disabilities  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
Popery/*  This,  I  confess,  appeared  to 

'me  very  good  sense.  While  the  Pro- 
testants continue  ascendant  in  wealth, 
numbers,  and  power,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  Church  in  danger." 
.  The  graver  friend  replied, "  Neither 
can  I.  While  the  Protestants  con- 
tinue ascendant,  Protestantism  must 
prevail.  But  I  can  easily  imagine 
measures  on  the  part  of  Government 
materially  affecting  the  Protestantism 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  weaken- 
ing or  endangering  the  ascendency, 
which  it  seems  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain." 

"  Not,"  replied  the  citizen  sharply, 
'^  longer  than  the  Protestantism,  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin." 

**  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
Protestant  Church  is  a  mere  index  of 
the  prevalence  of  Protestant  princi- 
ples, '  was  the  reply.  'Mt  is  more.  It 
IS  not  only  a  consequence  of  their  vi- 
gour, but  a  cause  of  their  increase  and 
continuance.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fruUrbearing  seed, — at  once  the  pro- 
duct of  present,  and  the  pledge  of  fu- 
ture fertility.  I  have  read  the  little 
tract  which  you  have  mentioned  with 
much  interest,  because  I  revere  the 
writer  as  a  most  excellent  and  amiable 
man.  But  did  he  sufficiently  consi- 
der how  materially  the  religion  of  a 
country  may  be  affected  by  its  govern- 
ment, when  he  wrote  the  passage 
which  you  have  recited  ?  In  Henry 
the  £ighth's  time,  the  belief  of  the 
sovereign,  in  all  its  successive  varieties. 
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was  reeo^puaeA  as  aeon  as  promnlfed; 
and  received  the  sanction  of  Pturlift- 
mentand  the  assent  of  the  people.  la 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when 
the  government  became  deddedlv  Fko- 
testant.  Protestantism  prevailed.  In 
the  time  of  the  first  Mary,  when  the 
government  became  decidedly  Popidi, 
Popery  prevuled.  Again,  when  Eliza- 
beth ascended  the  throne,  and  dedaied 
for  Protestantism,  Protestantism  re* 
aumed  its  ascendency ;  although  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  tha^  if  the 
nation  at  that  time  had  been  polled  up- 
on the  subject,  a  large  majority  would 
have  declared  in  favour  of  Popery. 
But  the  judicious  measures  of  Elixa- 
beth  converted  what  was,  at  firat,  bat 
an  ascendency  of  power,  into  an  as- 
cendency of  weatth  and  numbets. 
Now,  the  weakness  or  the  impolicy  of 
some  of  her  successors  may  reverse  all 
this;  and,  by  a  series  of  ill-judged 
measures,  sap  the  foundationa  both  of 
our  moral  worth  and  our  political 
greatness." 

The  dtisen  observed:  "  In  the 
tract  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  in- 
genious writer  assigns  strong  reasons 
for  an  opinion  that  the. late  measures 
must  check  the  progress  of  Popery." 

"  Admitted,'  it  was  answered, 
"  but  will  they  check  the  progress  of 
Radicalism  ?  Observe,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  apprehend  that  Ptopery 
will  be  again  triumphant.  In  tmtli^ 
I  do  not  believe  the  Papists  themselves 
expect  to  be  so.  And  I  would  be 
gratified  if  I  were  able  to  think  that 
Uiey  arc  sufficiently  Popish  not  to  join 
with  Socinians  and  Infidels  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  I  fear  that  their  hatred  of  owr 
system  is  much  stronger  than  their 
love  for  their  own, — and  the  'measure,' 
as  it  is  called,  has  taken  place  undff 
circumstances,  which  have  diminished 
our  friends,  while  they  have  increased 
our  enemies." 

"  I  confess,"  said  the  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  "  that  my  feeling  to« 
wards  the  Established  Church  has  un- 
dergone a  material  change.  I  hitha> 
to  revered  it  as  the  fortress  of  liberty, 
— the  strong-hold,  upon  the  defence 
of  which  depended  the  security  of  the 
Constitution.  Traitors  have  now  been 
admitted  into  the  citadeL  The  wood- 
en horse  has  been  drawn  within  the 
walls.    ALd  the  Established  Church 
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can  no  longer  serre  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  friends  of  tbe  Protestant  canse. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  not 
iwhat  end  its  connexion  with  the  State 
can  answer ;  and  I  declare  myself  fa- 
vourable to  that  project  of  Church  re- 
form which  Lord  Winchilsea  lately 
intimated  in  Parliament" 

"  Lord  Winchilsea,"  it  was  an- 
swered, "  may  be  a  very  honest  man ; 
but  he  is  certainly  not  a  very  wise 
one.  His  intentions  may  not  be  less 
remarkable  for  sincerityj  than  his  con- 
duct for  indiscretion.  His  zeal  is,  most 
assuredly,  not  according  to  knowledge. 
His  project  of  Church  reform  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  characterise^  It  would| 
howerer,  have  come  from  him  with  a 
better  grace,  if  it  flowed  less  obviously 
from  pique  and  resentment.  Whether 
the  title  of  the  Bishops  to  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  be  or  be  not 
affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  the  policy  which 
confers  upon  them  that  distinction,  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  it ;  and  it  would 
be  more  consistent  in  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  repeal,  to  mitigate  than 
to  aggravate  the  evils  which  were 
likely  to  attend  it.  If  Lord  Winchil- 
sea thought  the  exclusion  of  the  Bi- 
shops from  the  House  of  Lords  a  good 
thing,  he  should  not  have  objected  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  and  if  he  thought  the  repeal  of 
tbe  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  a  bad 
diing,  he  ought  not  to  make  it  worse, 
by  accelerating  the  degradation  of  the 
Bishops." 

"  But  Lord  Winchilsea,"  said  the 
dark-complexioned  man,  "is  proba- 
bly of  opinion,  that  so  far  from  degra- 
ding the  Bishops,  they  would  be  mo- 
rally exalted  by  being  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  Parliament 
To  how  many  temptations  are  they  at 
{present  exposed  !  How  embarrassing 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  I  And  how  difficult  the  zealous 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
spiritual  duties !  For  m^  part,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  gam  in  charac- 
ter more  than  they  would  lose  in  sta- 
tion, by  relinquishing  the  political 
distinction  whicn  they  at  present  por- 
Bess,  and  which,  while  it  is  utterly 
inadequate  for  any  purposesof  defence, 
is  just  sufficient  to  render  them  sus- 
pected and  invidious." 

"  That  thoughto  such  as  you  have 
just  expressed,"  was  the  answeri 
*'  should  be  familiarly  entertained, 
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and  that  men  should  listen  to  them, 
without  being  conscious  that  they 
strike  at  the  ver]r  foundation  of  our 
civil  institutions,  is  proof  that  a  moral 
revolution  has  already  taken  place,  and 
that  a  political  revolution  cannot  be 
very  far  distant  When  the  Bishops  are 
banished  from  the  House  of  Lords,' 
5  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
into  the  mountains.'  The  destruction 
of  every  thing  ancieat^  venerable,  or 
valuable  in  our  institutions,  will  be 
near  at  hand.  You  say  that  the  Bi- 
shops have  a  spiritual  character  to 
maintain,  and  that  thev  are  disabled 
from  doiuff  so  creditably,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  political  engagements. 
But  have  we  not,  all  of  us,  a  spiritual 
character  to  maintain?  And  do  we 
possess  advantages,  in  cases  of  tempta- 
tion and  difficulty,  which  are  not 
equally  possessed  by  the  highest  and 
the  most  exemplary  of  tbe  clergy? 
Are  we  likely  to  stand  where  they  are 
likely  to  fall  ?  Or  is  the  morality  of 
our  conduct  a  matter  of  indifference, 
while  that  of  theirs  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ?  I  am  willing  to  grant,  that 
if  improper  men  bemaide  Bishops,  they 
may,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
give  rise  to  a  scandal  against  religion. 
But  as  long  as  the  office  is  properly 
filled.  Parliament  is  rendered  vener- 
able by  the  exalted  moral  worth,  and 
the  high  theological  attainments,  of  its 
spiritual  Peers,  while  the  Church  de- 
n?es  a  certain  degree  of  security  and 
stabilitv  from  the  presence  of  honest 
and  able  defendera.  It  is  now  unfa- 
shionable, and  would,  I  suppose,  be 
called  ''  tV/tdero/,"  to  regard  the  clergy  ' 
as  the  third  Estate  of  the  Realm ;  or  to 
allude  to  their  scanty  Parliamentary 
privileges,  as  being  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  those  peculiar  powers 
which  they  formerly  exercised  in  Con- 
vocation. But  let  us  not  altogether  for- 
get that  they  are  a  distinct  prof eseion  ; 
and  that  their  interests  require  to  be 
guarded  by  professional  superintend- 
ence and  advice,  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  lawyers  or  soldien." 

"  The  clergy,"  said  tbe  citizen, 
"  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com* 
mons*;  might  they  not,  as  reason- 
ably, be  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Lords?" 

It  was  replied,  "  They  are  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Lords ;  might  they 
not,  as  reasonably,  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  This  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  jdst  as  good  reasons 
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ing,  and  nuieh  better  poliey.  In  tbe 
House  of  Commoni,  the  intereet  of  the 
Church  it  not  only  unrepreieQted  but 
mitfepreeented.  And  whet  it  per* 
haps  worsts  the  balance  between  the 
two  great  partiee  has  been  destroyed. 
Lawyeni  may  be  considered  the  naium 
vol  allies  of  the  Whigs  ;  churchmen 
are  the  natural  allies  of  the  Tories. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  a  perpetual  in« 
flux  of  the  one,  while  there  is  a  per* 

Sstual  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  not 
ifficult  to  pronounce  which  must 
Anally  preTaii." 

^*  But  are  you  serious/'  replied  the 
citizen,  "  in  desiring  that  the  clergy 
should  he  admissibte  into  the  Houae 
of  Commons  ?" 

**  I  have  never,"  replied  the  other, 
'<  heard  an  objection  to  it,  that  was  not 
either  vulgar,  malevolent,  impertinenty 
orabsurd.  ti  I  were  as  sure  that  it  were 

Sractieable  as  I  am  convinced  it  would 
e  useful,  I  should  look  forward  more 
ho^fully.  But  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  had  rather  not  enlarge  at  pre* 
sent.  Have  you  seen  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review?" 

''  I  have,"  said  the  citizen.  **  Ita 
last  article  is  gloomy  and  alarming." 

"  The  Quarterly  Review,"  said  the 
dark-complexioned  man,  "  is  ratting. 
I  have  ceased  to  take  it.  I  should 
oonsider  myself  guilty  of  abetting  and 
encouraging  the  basest  political  apoe« 
tacy,  if  I  could  continue  to  purcnase 
it  any  longer.  Like  most  other  public 
cations,  it  is  a  trading  speculation; 
and  its  proprietor  will  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  he  can.  It  is,  however, 
rather  too  much  that  he  should  pocket, 
at  the  same  time,  the  bribe  of  treach« 
ery,  and  the  reward  of  honest  service." 
"  Does  not  Southey,"  asked  the  d- 
tizen,  **  write  for  that  tleview?" 

'•  He  does>"  replied  the  graver  friend, 
**  but  he  is  not  the  editor ;  raudi  less 
is  he  the  proprietor.  Had  he  the  con- 
trol of  it,  it  would  have  been  very  difib- 
rent  from  what  it  has  been ;  and,  per« 
haps,  still  more  so,  from  what  it  threat- 
ens to  be.  The  Quarterly  Review  has 
become  the  weather- cock,  instead  of 
the  compass,  of  the  Government ;— 
and,  because  of  the  general  ability 
with  which  it  is  conducted,  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  publication  te 
mislead  the  public  mind.  But  this 
It  not  an  age  in  which  it  will^  gene« 


rally  speakings  be  either  condem&ed 
or  detected.  Mankind  love  to  be  well 
deceived.  Few  take  the  trouble  of 
ihinking  for  themselves.  And  atili 
fewer  are  competent  to  the  teak  of 
thinking  to  any  purpose.  Were  it 
otherwise,  Murray  would  not  dare  to 
brave  the  resentment  of  that  powee- 
ful  party  whom  he  has  hitherto  served, 
by  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  their 
most  cherished  principUs.  Hia  pnb- 
lication  never  will  become  decidedly 
revolutionary.  It  never  will  lead  the 
public  mind  to  the  verge  of  the  poli- 
tical precipice.  But  it  will  get  it,  as 
it  were,  upon  an  inclined  piane^  by 
means  of  which  it  may  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  lower  it  to  any  kvd 
that  present  notions  of  expediency 
may  seem  to  require.  This  ia  a  asd 
state  of  tilings." 

*'  But  is  there,"  said  the  dtiien, 
''  no  remedy  for  this?" 

''  It  w^re  difficult  to  find  one/*^  wu 
the  reply.  «  The  Quarterly  Review 
possesses  a  momentum,  scarcely  at 
present  to  be  resisted.  It  will  be  read, 
and  it  will,  I  fear,  produce  the  effects 
intended,  notwithstanding  ail  that 
may  he  said  against  it  by  the  few  who 
are  consdous  of  the  mischief  which  it 
is  likely  to  do.  The  tone  of  poblie 
morals  is  very  low,  and  principle  has 
been  altogether  loa  sight  of." 

Here  the  conversation  terminated. 
I  could  observe,  that  the  citiaen  was 
still  perplexed  respecting  the  validity 
of  his  landed  and  funded  securiues^ 
The  dark-complexioned  man  i^^peared 
thoughtful  and  mediutive ;  anU  seem- 
ed disposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  give 
a  quiet  consideration  to  subjects,  ihe 
very  mention  of  which  had  before 
produced  vehement  exacerbation.  "Nm 
philoaonhie  friend  exhibited  the  eamt 
cheerfulequanimity  which  diatinguiah- 
ed  him  tnroughout  the  argument ; 
as  if  no  event  could  find  him  unpt«« 
pared,  while  he  truated,  amidat  the 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  pieseM 
things,  in  that  graciously  superiB* 
tending  Providence,  in  whom  ia  do 
variableness,  ndther  any  shadow  of 
turning,  and  by  whom,  (however  th# 
profligate  politician  ma^  dispose  of 
earthly  concerns,)  all  things  may  be 
made  to  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  truly  love  and  serve  Hjh. 
DuMin,  IS^A  36^,  1889. 
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Or  all  tho  riTcn  of  Lrdiiid>  though 
the  Shanaon  be  the  iiiightiest»  and  &e 
Blackwater  the  meat  romantio  and 
pietmeaqae^  eommendme  to  theSuir, 
fbr  qviet,  cultiTaied,  mral  beauty. 
The  Barrow  adoma  Carlow,  the  Nore 
Kilkennjr,  and  the  Soir  ClonmeU>  and 
aa  their  apringa  are  near^  and  towards 
the  end  of  their  eoune,  they  again 
approach  together^'  and  mingle  their 
Wfttera  before  flowing  into  the  tea,  in 
a  grand  estuary  below  Waterford ;  they 
are  commonly  known  to  the  country 
people,  by  the  fanciful  and  pretty  name 
of  tne  three  aitterf. 

Spenser,  who  has  sung  the  streams 
of  Ireland,  in  strains  aa  sweet  as  those 
in  which  Milton  has  celebrated  the 
Bagliah  rirera,  trlwea  the  birth  of  these 
throe  linked  graces,  to  the  embraeea  of 
the  giant  Bloraiua  with  the  nymph 
Rheiasa,  and  thus  glancea  at  their 
ooorae  and  conflnenoe  before  reaching 
the  flowings  of  ocean. 

/'  The  lint  the  gentle  Shuie,  that  making  way 
BT awaet  CkHunol.  adotm rich  Waterfivnlt 
Ttw  nest  the  •tubora  Newre*  wboae  wateia  gmyi 
By  fklr  Kilkenny  and  Roee-ponte  hoard ; 
The  ttird  the  goodly  Barrow,  ivhleh  doth  hwd* 
Great  hcept  of  aalmoB  in  her  deep  boeoaae  I 
All  which,  long  sundred,  do  at  last  accord 
To  loin  In  one,  ere  to  the  m«  they  roam. 
So  fiowiog  all  firom  one,  all  one  atlaat  hceome." 

It  ia  the  Suir,  too,  whieh  waters  the 
valley  of  Iverk,  or  the  golden  Tale  in 
Uw  eonnty  of  Kilkenny,  of  whieh 
there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition 
presenred  among  its  inhabitants,  that, 
when  William  the  Third,  entering  the 
paas  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  gaxed 
tor  some  time  on  the  goodly  land  that 
lay  before  him,  rich  with  waving  woods 
and  fertile  fields,  interspersed  with 
small  clear  riTulets  stealing  down  ita 
veidant  banks,  like  threads  of  silver 
on  the  green  enamel,  into  the  placid 
river,  wending  its  noiseless  way  be* 
neath,  while  the  fields  more  near  it 
wOTe  sprinkled  with  sheep  and  lowing 
kine ;  William  (albdt  unused  to  dwell 
with  any  extracffdinary  rapture  on  the 
bMUtiea  of  external  nature)  turned  to 
the  officers  about  his^  person,  and  ex- 
daimed,  in  a  tone  of  delight  and  ad- 
miratioB»  **  Thia  ia  indeed  a  country 
worth  fighting  for  1" 

CloiHBell,  the  bfarth  pbce  ef  Larry 


Stone,  and  tho  capital,  i  e.  aasiBe 
town,  of  the  ridieat  and  moat  riotoua 
ahire  in  Ireland,  ia  a  busy,  cheerful, 
dirty-lotting  town.  The  approach 
from  the  Two-mile  Bridge  ia  splen« 
did ;  the  cultivated  fertility  of  the 
ridi  lands  on  either  side  the  river  is 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  magnificent 
range  of  Gal  tee  mountains,  which 
form  the  back  ground  of  the  scene, 
and  whidi,  though  many  miles  dis« 
tant,  seem,  in  their  dusky  and  gigan* 
tie  grandeur,  towering  almost  over  the 
head  of  the  speetator.  The  best  part 
of  Clonmell,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
good  towna  in  Ireland,  is  composed  of 
barracks.  In  the  time  of  war,  they 
used  to  gather  in  recruits  here  from 
all  quarters,  and  drill  them  in  their 
military  exerdae,  previously  to  pass- 
ing them  on  to  Cork,  for  embarkation 
to  fordgn  aervice.  It  was  likewise  a 
depot  for  various  military  stores,  and 
its  communication  with  Waterford  by 
the  river,  renders  it  a  favourable  si« 
tuation  for  inland  trade. 

There  is  a  curioua  mode  of  convey* 
ance  for  land  passengers,  established 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  by  a  Signer 
fiianeoni,  or,  as  I  usually  heard  him 
called,  "  Misther  Byanne,"  whose 
head<qnarters  are  at  Clonmell.  Thero 
ia  a  vehicular  machine,  peculiar,  I  hem 
lieve,  to  Ireland,  called  **  an  outside 
jaunting-car!"  To  those  who  have  ne« 
ver  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  like^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it ;  yet  as  it 
ia  a  kind  of  conveyance  greatly  and 
deservedly  popular,  for  journeying  in 
fine  weather,  it  would  be  unpardon* 
able  to  omit  some  attempt  at  its  deli* 
neation,  in  these  our  Sketehes,  which 
purport  to  have  particular  reference  to 
the  road,  and  the  things  which  jour- 
neying therelipon  presents  to  our  ob- 
servation. Let  the  Unhibemian  reader, 
then,  imagine  to  himself  a  low-hung 
platform,  upon  small  wheels,  from 
either  side  of  which  there  hangs  down 
a  lateral  conveniency  of  wood  and 
leather,  projecting  over  the  wheels^ 
like  a  trunk  deprived  of  its  lid  and 
front  side.  In  this  the  passenger  de- 
podte  his  legs  and  feet,  the  latter  resN 
Big  OB  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  sito 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  platform^ 
wnich  is  generally  furnished  wiih  a 
stuffed  cushion  for  his  greater  ease  and 
contentment.  Such  machines  are 
usually  drawn  hy  one  horse,  and 
made  to  carry  six  persons,  who  are 
thus  drawn  along  sideways,  sitting 
dos-a-dos,  three  and  three;  the  plat- 
form, howerer,  is  made  of  such  brc«dth 
as  to  admit  of  a  narrow  space  being 
railed  off  between  the  backs  of  those 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting, 
and  this  intermediate  box,  called  the 
well,  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  prog 
or  forage,  or  other  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast^  while  the  railing  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  the  sons  of  lux* 
ury  also  provide  with  a  cushion,  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shoulders  of  any 
weary  and  weak- backed  wight.  At 
the  fore  end  of  the  well  abovesaid,  and 
on  an  elevated  single  seat  correspond- 
ing  to  the  breadth  of  the  well,  which 
at  the  other  end  is  guarded  by  a  rail, 
the  Jehu,  who  handles  the  ribbons^ 
aits  enthroned.  In  bygone  times,  an 
instrument  called  a  jingle,  shaped  like 
a  coal-heaver's  hat,  and  set  on  four 
wheels,  was  much  in  fashion  amongst 
that  class  of  the  Irish;  who  consider  a 
row  and  a  roll  in  the  mud  very  ap« 
propriate  episodes  to  a  day's  "  ditfar*' 
Him  ;"  but  from  the  time  that  a  no- 
torious and  rather  unamiable  person, 
called  Crawley,  a  schoolmaster,  who 
battered  his  wife's  brains  out  with  a 
hammer,  was  carried  in  one  of  these 
to  be  hanged,  they  rapidly  declined  in 
poj^ular  esteem.  In  these  latter  days. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  march  of  intel- 
lect amongst  the  lower  orders,  would 
not  permit  any  vulgar  prgudioe  to 
arise  against  a  particular  mode  of  con- 
veyance, from  a  cause  which  did  not 
logically  or  mathematically  imply  its 
incomnetency,  or  inconvenience ;  but 
in  the  less  improved  times  of  which  we 
speak,  a  most  unphilosophic  antipathy 
arose  to  the  whole  genus  of  the  vehicle 
which  bore  the  ferocious  phrenologist, 
Mr  Crawley,  to  that  last  stage  of  life, 
-:-the  gallows ;  and  no  sooner  did  a 
gioffle  make  its  appearance  on  the 
road,  than  the  "  Rock-boys'"*  shouted, 
"  There's  the  machine  that  bloody 
Crawley  was  tuk  to  be  hung  in !"  add- 
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ing  some  biting  sarcasm  on  the  driver, 
or  the  company  then  in  it,  inaomnch, 
that  ultimately  the  gingle  was  ahnoat 
abandoned  for  the  jaunting-car.  It 
was  in  such  conveyances  that  tlie 
alumni  of  Ireland's  only  univerdty, 
used  to  take  their  pleasure  jaunta  to 
the  bathing  village  of  Black  Rodt 
about  four  miles  from  Dublin,  in 
search  of  holiday  felicity.  There  b  a 
story  of  a  party  of  these  dashing  yoatfaa 
tilting  against  a  victualler's  cart  aa 
they  whirled  along  the  Rock-nwd, 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  dnat  that 
always  overhangs  i^  and  of  their  be- 
ing ail  but  canted  in  among  the  1^ 
of  beef  and  mutton,  which  gave  Hk 
to  a  humorous  Horatian  ode  oonmien- 
cing. 

Sunt  quM  vehiculOk  palTeran  BlaekrodcfanD. 
CoOege  toe  juvat,  MOrtaqoe  ftx^UUs, 
Eviuu  rotii.  &C. 

To  return  to  Clonmel  and  **  Mif* 
ther  Byanne."— Taking  the  hint  from 
the  national  vehicle  I  have  vainly  at- 
tempted to  describe,  he  extended  its 
sides  so  as  to  carry  four  on  each,  re> 
moved  the  shafts,  and  ydwd  a  second 
horse  abreast  of  the  other,  placed  awk- 
wardly enough  indeed,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  machine  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
two,  and  the  second  animal  looks  as  if 
he  were  fastened  at  one  side  of  the  car, 
to  run  along  with  it  rather  than  to 
draw  it  after  him.  The  common  in- 
convenience of  such  a  carriage,  ex- 
cept in  summer,  is,  that  the  passen- 
gers' feet  and  legs,  being  the  surface 
over  which  the  cnrrent  of  air  passes, 
as  it  rushes  bv  the  side  of  the  car,  get 
miserably  coid  on  a  long  journey, 
and  this  the  Si^or  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate by  providing  store  of  hay  under 
the  feet,  and  a  rude  tarpauline-iooking 
apron,  fastened  at  eadi  end  over  the 
l^s.  Such  are  the  stage  cars  i^ion 
which  the  country  shopkeepers,  and 
persons  of  that  class,  are  conveyed  from 
town  to  town  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
Tarious  callings,  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour  including  stops,  and 
at  an  expense  of  litde  more  than  half 
what  it  would  cost  them  to  travd  oat- 
side  the  stage  or  mail  coachea. 

From  Clonmel,  as  a  centre,  they  ra- 
diate to  Cork,  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 


•  *  Not  the  troops  of  the  renowned  Captain,  whose  military  sway  has  been  alaHnt 
as  powerful  as  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  his  namesake  Sjtnt  Peter,  in  Irelaad. 
The  Rock.boys  here  spoken  oi;  are  the  boys  of  (he  Black  Rock,  a  batbu^  place 

near  Dublin. 
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•Mallon^  and  all  theconaiderable  towns 
of  Manster ;  and  their  anccess  haa  been 
•sueh,  that,  as  I  was  informed,  their 
projector  has  already  realised  a  consi- 
derable fortune,  whUe  he  has  mate- 
rially promoted  the  internal  commerce 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  by  the  in- 
creased facility  of  intercourse.  The 
Signer  himself,  a  smooth,  shaven  and 
shorn,  quakerly-looking  man,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  curiosity,  in 
the  main  street  of  CionmeU,  filling  up 
way-bills,  and  settling  the  passengers 
on  a  number  of  his  cars  which  were 
starting  at  the  same  time  in  different 
directions,  and  I  was  especially  called 
on  to  obserye,  that  he  was  more  ciril 
and  obliging,  and  earnest  to  please, 
than  the  meanest  of  his  clerks,  though 
he  was  a  very  Hrong^  that  is  to  say, 
rich  man  now. 

"  But,  t'  our  tale."  The  reader 
"who  went  along  with  us  in  our  last 
sketch,  will  pernaps  remember,  tbat 
we  wished  him  good  night,  or  should 
have  done  so,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
social  potation  of  whisky-punch,  in 
the  inn  at  Clonmell,  about  which  town 
we  have  just  been  rekting  some  inte- 
resting particukrs.  The  inexperien- 
ced toper  who  takes  Irish  punch  by 
way  ox  a  sleeping-draught,  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  in  medio  iutis- 
simui  ilne.  If  he  Uke  a  sufficient 
quantity,  there'a  no  doubt  hell  sleep 
afterwards,  though  he  should  lie  down 
on  the  river's  brink,  with  his  feet  in 
the  stream,  and  that  almost  as  sound- 
ly, for  a  limited  time,  as  if  he  thought 
proper  to  reverse  this  position  of  his 
iMdy.  What  the  feelings  might  be 
of  his  body  in  the  one  case,  or  his 
spirit  in  the  other  upon  the  awaking, 
whidi  in  rither  must  ensue,  I  shall 
not,  however,  pretend  to  determine. 
If  he  take  very  little,  it  wUl  of  course 
make  very  little  difference  to  him  in 
any  way,  but  the  effects  of  a  medium 
quantity  are  sometimes  any  thing  but 
somniferous.  Such  at  least  did  I  find 
I  my  friend  the  Attorney's  most  ably 
compounded  mixture,  and  in  vain  I 
called  upon  the  **  blessed  barrier  be- 
twixt day  and  day,"  to  dull  my  senses 
to  the  quick  pulntion  of  the  punch- 
provoked  blood-vessels.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  Bx  my  fancy  on  the  cluster  of 
soothing  images  which  Wordsworth 
strings  admirably  t<^ther  with  such 
ingenuity  and  harmony— 


"  A  floek  of  diMp  thAtldinraly  ptMlvT, 
Doe  after  one ;  the  lound  ot  raia,  eod  bc« 
Murmuring ;  the  fall  of  riren.  wiDds,  and  mm. 
Smooth  fldita!,  white  theets  of  water*  and  puie 
•ky." 

All  these  I  thought  of  by  turns,  but 
without  effect  ;^sleep  would  not 
come, — ^and  in  despair  of  winning 
rest,  by  courting  it,  I  jumped  up,  and 
paced  the  room  for  the  sake  of  the 
easement  of  variety.  It  waa  yet  se- 
veral hours  to  day ;  and,  as  I  looked 
from  my  window,  scarcely  a  sUr  could 
be  seen  to  relieve  the  heavy  deep 
darkness  of  an  October  night;  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  nocturnal  silence,  too, 
was  painful,  only  broken  by  the  mono- 
tonous return  of  the  tick-tick  of  the 
clock,  which,  although  at  the  bottom 
of  three  pair  of  sUirs,  I  thought  I 
heard  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been 
standinginsideofit.  Then,  bj decrees, 
the  sense,  by  attention  becoming  sharp- 
er, I  could  distinguish  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  upon  the  litter  in  their 
stables,  and  I  was  grateful  when,  at 
distant  intervals,  the  cock  put  forth 
his  single  solitary  crow,  "  piercing  the 
night's  dull  ear."  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  silence  was  torn  up,  by  a 
thundering  noise  at  the  street  ctoor  be- 
low, which  made  me  start,  as  Macbeth 
mav  be  supposed  to  have  done,  when 
he  heard  tne  "knocking  at  the  gate," 
after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  there  be- 
ing a  great  similaritv  between  the 
effects'  of  whisky  punch,  and  a  guilty 
conscience,  upon  the  nerves.  The 
noise  at  the  door  waa  several  times  re- 
peated, and  I  was  myself  thinking  of 
descending  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
when  I  heard  the  shuffle  of  some  one 
in  the  hall  moving  towards  the  door 
inside.  "  Who's  there  ?"  called  the 
inside  voice.  '•  It's  me,  Paddy  Byrne," 
said  the  person  outside ;  "  let  me  in, 
an'  doant  be  keepin'  me." 

*'  An'  who  the  diril  are  you  P"  re** 
Joined  the  angry  booto,  who  judged  by 
the  first  answer  that  it  was  not  a  per- 
son of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify 
his  being  disturbed  at  an  unseasonable 
hour :  "  is  it  drunk  you  are,  or  what 
d'ye  mane  be  risin'  a  row  thia  a- way 
in  the  middle  o'  the  night  ?" 

"  Let  me  in,  I  tell  you,  Paddy," 
said  the  man  outaide,  with  increased 
earnestness^;  "  sure  you  know  me  well, 
and  me  name's  Tim  Doolan.  We're 
all  kilt,  and  robbed,  and  ruinated,  up 
at  the  Mount ;  an'  I'm  bruk  loose,  an' 
oome  down  for  help.  Och  1  is  it  keep* 
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in'  me  hera  all  nigbl  you're  floin'  to 
beaftherdoin'?" 

"  Why,  thin,  is  it  younelf,  Tim 
Doolan?"  said  Paddy,  now  opening 
the  door—''  It's  de«d  asleep  I  waa, 
an'  did'nt  know  your  voice;  an'  dmne» 
in'  I  was,  too,  and  that  X  wu  at  home 
in  my  ould  modtber's  cabin,  an'  Cap* 
tain  Uock's  min  was  brakein'  open  the 
door."- 

"  Thin  bad  look  (luck)  to  the  same 
Captain  Rock  J"  rqoined  the  aecoml 
voice,  which  I  now  more  distinctlv 
heard  within  the  house—"  I  wish  it 
was  only  dramein'  of  'im  I  was  this 
blessed  night,  instead  of  seein'  him 
brakein'  in  an'  robbin'  our  plaee,  an' 
frightnin'  tbe  ould  misthress  and  Miss 
Louisa  out  of  their  seven  sinoes,  an'  tied 
meself  up  for  an  hour  an' a  hayf  rhalf ), 
so  they  did;  only  I  bruk  loose  toe  mi* 
nute  they  wint  away;  an'  I'm  come 
down  to  look  for  the  polls,  or  some 
help  to  go  after  thim,  the  ruinatin' 
thieves." 

I  had  by  this  time  heard  enough  of 
the  man's  oommunieation  to  induce  me 
to  hurry  on  my  clothes,  and  go  down  to 
learn  more  distinctly  what  hiui  happen* 
ed.  Two  or  three  people,  roused  by  the 
soise,  had  got  about  nim  by  the  time  I 
got  down  stairs,  and  then  And  there  I 
ejitracted  from  *  long  and  moat  confu* 
sed  detail,  that  the  house  of  a  lady, 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  he 
was  servant,  had  been  attacked,  broken 
into,  and  robbed,  and  that  the  ladies, 
without  any  gentleman  in  the  house, 
had  been  left  in  the  most  deplorable 
state  of  ajgitation  and  alarm,  while  he 
had  run  into  town  for  assistance. 

"  Weil,  well,"  said  1,  when  thesto- 
ry  came  to  an  eod,  '*  the  less  time  lost 
in  talking  the  betler«— some  persons 
should  gallop  off  instantly.  1  shall 
go  myself,  if  you  think  I  could  be  of 
any  use." 

"  Good  look  to  your  honour !"  said 
Tim—"  Sure  you'll  be  of  all  the  use 
'  in  hfe*— it  s  jist  wluit  I  wanted — some 
gintleman  that  could  spake  a  word  to 
comfort Hhe  ladies,  sir;  for  there's 
the  ould  lady  is  frightened  dane  out 
of  her  life;  and  my  young  mistress 
isn't  much  better,  I  suppose,  though 
she  doesn't  take  on  so  much ;  for  she's 
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alwaya  as  quiet  aa  a  lamh,  the  cn« 
thur." 

This  was  enough  to  fix  my  detensi* 
nation  of  setting  off  to  the  aeene  of 
the  depredatioD,  and  we  qpeedily  got 
ready.  A  aeijeant  and  two  men  of 
"  the  Pedera,"  were  found  soaaewhoe 
about  the  house,  upon  whom  we  pro- 
vailed,  in  the  absenoe  of  their  officer, 
who  was  some  five  miles  off  at  a  ball, 
to  accompany  ua ;  and  having  got  eome 
posting  horeea  in  the  stable,  for  the 
due  return  ai  which  I  aatiafied  ^the 
not  unwilling  hostler,  by  prominngto 
be  accountable,  we  surfed  off  for 
Mount  Evelyn,  which  I  understood 
to  be  the  name  of  the  place  tliat  had 
been  attacked,  and  guided  by  Tim,  we 
reached  it  in  half  an  hour'a  tiding. 
The  heavy  darkness  of  the.  night  wm 
now  stealing  away  with  a  laggard  peca^ 
and  just  enough  of  day  appeared  to 
give  an  imperfect  view  of  the  dwdii- 
ing  we  approached,  which  aeemed  te 
be  one  that,  under  difiinrent  ctrcoBu 
stances,  one  could  not  have  looked 
upon  without  much  plesaure.  A  lawn 
of  smooth  verdure  aurrounded  i^ 
which,  rising  regularly  and  gently  lo 
tbe  centre,  where  the  house  atood,  gave 
occasion,  no  doubt,  for  the  name  of 
"  the  Mount"  which  it  bore.  A  belt 
of  planting,  rising  from  the  akirti  ci 
the  lawn  on  either  eUle,  thickened  as 
it  spproached  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  seemed  to  conceal  Uieeffioea  fran 
view ;  while  tlie  neatneas  of  the  small 
modem-built  mansion  itself  attracted 
attention,  surrounded  by  a  broad  her- 
der of  pleasure-ground,  to  which  the 
long  low  windows,  openiog  like  glass* 
doors,  gave  ready  access. 

"  8ure  enough,  it's  a  sweet  perty 
little  place,"  said  Tim,  as  he  guided 
us  through  the  gate,  "an'  little  I 
thought  to  see  it  all  bruck,  and  amaah« 
ed  to  pieces  by  thim  villaina." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  amaahsii 
to  pieces  P"  1  asked. 

"  Sure,  sir,"  he  answered,  '^  didn't 
they  sms^  in  the  windy  siU  in  oae 
crash  wid  a  big  stone,  that  they  boooght 
round  from  the  back  yard ;  and  isn't 
the  whole  pkee  trampled  to  pieces?" 

We  were  now  near  enough  to  see 
that  Tim's  repov t  was  at  aU  events 


*  In  order  to  present  tbe  Irish  pronuncintton  of  the  word  to  his  ear,  the  EngHA 
reader  must  suppose  a  found  of  the  doable  vowel,  analofoas  to  that  in  the  spsid 
•'  poor."  If  eastoei  were  not  all  in  all  in  pronunciation,  one  might  be  dispend 
to  say,  hi  Hibernian  fiuhiony  that  the  wrong  pronunciation  was  the  right  onoi 
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partly  true.  The  pretty  little  nun- 
uoQ  WW  defaced  by  the  recent  marks 
of  kwleas  violenoe,— the  flowera  and 
little  ahrttba  were  trampled  down  into 
the  clay  of  the  border^  in  the  front  of 
the  houte,*— and  the  fractured  glaaa 
and  saabes  of  one  of  the  lai^  win* 
dowa,  ahowed  where  the  robbera  had 
forced  their  entrance. 

Having  deaired  ourie;uide  to  go  for* 
ward  and  acquaint  the  inmatea  of  the 
house  that  we  had  come  for  the  pur« 
poae  of  offering  whatever  ataiatance 
was  in  our  power,  in  circumstancea  so 
unpleasant,  he  aoon  returned  with  the 
ladies'  thanks  and  wishes  that  we 
should  go  in.  It  ia  a  horrid  thing  to 
look  at  a  house  that  has  been  violently 
robbed ;  the  ravagea  of  war  are  me« 
laucholy  to  look  upon,  but  they  do  i^ 
bring  so  immediately  and  forcibly  up« 
on  the  mind  the  revolting  ideas  of 
ruffian  violence,  aa  the  devaaUtion  of 
the  midnight  burglar  and  plunderer. 
If  the  deteaution  escited  by  an  ordi« 
nary  scene  of  this  kind  ia  eonsidera^ 
ble,  it  was  extreme  upon  the  present 
occasion,  on  the  first  view  of  the  ob« 
jecU  which  preaented  themaelvea  to 
my  observation.  The  apartment  into 
which  we  were  ahown  tad  evidently 
been  the  abode  of  elegance — vasea,  in 
which  flowers  had  been  placed,  were 
broken  in  pieoea,  and  scattoned  with 
their  oententa  upon  the  gnmnd-'^ 
barp  waa  overturned  upon  me  fleoi^* 
and  the  fragments  of  a  lady's  work* 
table  lay  beneath  the  window  along 
with  the  huge  atone,  with  which  the 
robbers  had  broken  in.  Scraps  of  pa« 
per  and  broken  wood  atrewed  the  car* 
pet,  and  every  thing  around  bore  aome 
mark  of  the  violence  which  had  lately 
been  used.  Both  the  ladies  of  the 
bouse  were  in  the  room  when  we  en* 
tered,  and  the  man  had  not  exaggera* 
fed  when  he  told  ua  ^e  elder  lady  waa 
frightened  out  ef  her  senses.  She 
walked  about  looking  here  and  look* 
ing  there,  talking  incoherently  to  her* 
aelf  and  to  the  younger  lady,  who  a^ 
peered  to  he  her  daughter,  and  who 
aeemed  to  try  in  vain  to  bring  her  to 
a  cafan  undeiatandiagof  what  had  ta* 
ken  place*  The  young  lady  waa,  to 
my  thinking,  almoat»  if  not  altogether, 
the  moat  beaufifttl  creature  I  had  ever 
Been.  Tho  agitating  eircumstaneea  in 
which  ahe  had  been  placed  gave  a» 
ma  of  diaordar,  and  a  more  vivid  in* 
tawat  to  the  expeeaskm  of  featmwsy 
whoaaheiiitiftil  eopoBotmBawe>ldJwHwa 


put  to  shame  the  ablest  eiRirts  of  the 
statuary ;  and  the  beseeching  earnest- 
neaa  of  her  dark  blue  eyes,  and  low 
aweet  emphatic  voice,  when  ahe  spoke 
to  her  mother,  was  far  more  touching 
than  I  am  able  to-telL 

I  need  hardly  aay,  that  every  topic 
which  I  could  suggest  to  reassure  the 
ladies,  and  diaaipate  their  alarm,  waa 
speedily  made  use  of;  and  the -elder 
lady  having  been  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  to  retire  to  rest,  and  leave 
the  arrangement  and  protection  of  tho 
houae  to  us,  we  began  to  ascertain  ra* 
ther  more  diatinctly  the  circumstancea 
of  the  robbery,  and  to  determine  what 
waa  proper  to  be  done. 

From  all  we  could  learn,  it  appear* 
ed  that  onl^  two  of  the  robbers  had 
been  seen  mside  the  house,  although 
many  more,  or  "  an  army  of  Captain 
Rock*s  men,"  as  Tim  Doolan  averred, 
had  been  heard  talking  outaide.  They 
had  taken  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  house,  which  waa  not  much ;  but 
they  had  been  content  with  rifling  the 
one  room,  and  had  not  even  gone  near 
the  place  where  the  plate  waa  kept ; 
80  that,  after  all,  they  had  destroyed 
more  than  they  had  carried  off  aa 
booty.  I  had  left  the  house  to  consult 
with  the  Serjeant  of  police,  aa  to  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  robbers,  when  Tim  came  after  me 
to  say,  that  '^  the  yonng  misthrese 
wanted  to  spake  to  my  honor  agin,  ir 
I  plaaed."  I  obeyed  the  summons  aa 
willingly  as  ever  I  did  any  other  in 
all  my  life,  and  I  was  then  informed 
by  the  young  lady  that  they  bad  sua* 
tained  a  more  aerioua  loss  than  she 
had  ventured  to  mention  before  the 
servants.  They  were,  she  said,  enga-< 
ged  in  a  law-suit  about  a  small  part  of 
their  property,  to  which  a  claim  had 
been  set  up  by  an  adverse  party ;  the 
deed  under  which  they  held  the  whole,, 
had  been  intruated  to  their  solicitor, 
to  make  aome  extracta  from  it.  In  the 
papera  he  was  preparing  for  counsel 
on  their  behalf;  and  it  was  only  the 
day  before,  that  as  he  was  about  to 
aet  off  for  Dublin,  he  had  ridden  over 
from  Clonmel  and  returned  it  to  them, 
not  wiahing  to  leave  a  document  of 
auch  consequence  in  his  office.  The 
deed  had  been  locked  up  in  a  bureauj 
which  waa  the  very  first  that  the  rob* 
bera  had  rifled,  and  every  thing  in  it 
bad  been  carried  off.  "  It  is/'  she 
continued,  "  of  the  very  utmoat  im* 
portance  that  it  ahooMI  ip  leeovered; 
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and  yet  I  dread  to  make  it  known 
that  it  18  gone ;  for^  if  it  be  irrecover- 
able^ the  only  chance  of  retaining  oar 
property,  will  rest  in  the  suppoution, 
that  we  have  it  safe." 

I  did  not  immediately  make  any 
reply  to  this  statement^  whfch  was 
delivered  in  the  most  distinct  manner^ 
and  in  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world ; 
for  I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
calmness  and  caution  which  it  exhi- 
bited, but  which  I  have  since  learned 
to  think  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
gentle,  yet  firm  mind  of  woman, 
when  the  bolder  nerves  of  a  man 
could  not  serve  him  to  such  good  pur- 
pose. The  young  lady,  however,  seem- 
ed to  attribute  my  silence  to  a  diffe- 
rent cause,  and  apolc^zed  for  trou- 
bling me  with  the  statement,  which  the 
offer  of  my  assistance  and  advice  had 
induced  her  to  make.  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  and  ashamed,"  said  she,  "  thus 
to  intrude  our  concerns  upon  your  at- 
tention ;  but  the  few  neighbours  that 
we  bad,  have  almost  aU  gone  away 
from  this,  since  the  country  has  be- 
come so  disturb^,  my  brothers  are 
both  in  the  army,  and  far  away  from 
us,  and  my  poor  father  is  now" — no 
more,  she  would  have  said,  but  she 
had  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated 
too  strongly  for  all  her  firmness.  The 
strength  of  calm  good  sense,  with 
whi<£  she  had  pushed  back,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress that  had  so  naturally  crowded 
upon  her,  was  no  longer  of  avail ;  her 
feelings  rushed  upon  her,  with  the 
force  of  pent  up  waters  which  have 
broke  their  bounds,  and  after  an  inef- 
fectual struggle,  she  held  down  her 
head,  and  wept  bitterly. 

There  are  several  things  even  in  this 
dull  world  that  affect  a  man  deeply,  as 
when  his  child,  the  image  of  its  mo- 
ther, whom  he  loves,  for  the  first 
time  looks  up,  and  smiles  in  his  face, 
or  when  his  aged  parents  give  him 
their  benediction,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  and  earnest  faltering  voice,  ask 
of  God  to  bless  him  ;  or  when  he 
hears  the  shout  of  his  own  signal  cry 
upon  the  field  of  battle;  but  there 
IS  nothing  that  more  immediately 
shoots  through  the  verv  heart  and 
midriff  of  a  man,  than  tne  tears  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  when  he  believes 
tbem  to  be  shed  sincerely.  I  said  to 
MiEs  Evelyn—I  know  not  what;  but 
I  inwardly  wished  that  she  had  bade 
me  attack  a  batulion  amgle-handedj 


In  her  cause,  or  .do  some  other  despe- 
rate Uiing,  which  would  extinguiali  all 
doubt  as  to  my  devotion  to  it;  and 
even  the  duty  of  thief-catching,  whi<^ 
I  determined  forthwith  to  enter  upon 
with  all  the  energy  in  my  power, 
seemed  no  longer  if^noble,  wnen  in 
connexion  with  the  hope  of  doing  her 
a  service. 

While  I  was  in  the  house,  the  po- 
liceman  had  gathered  some  informs^ 
tion  important  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
"  The  oivil  a  one  it  was,  but  the  onid 
soger  that  done  it,"  said  the  sergeant. 
**  And  who  is  the  old  soldier,"  said 
I. 

"  A  desperate  carakter,"  he  replied, 
"  a  desarter  he  was,  long  ago,  and  he 
always  has  arms,  and  robs  every 
where,  but  we  never  can  get  a  boold 
of  him.  I  hear  that  he  was  seen  in 
these  parts  these  two  days  past ;  and 
a  woman  that  he  does  be  with,  was 
in  Mrs  Evelyn's  kitchen  yesterday, 
lookin'  on,  I'll  be  bound,  at  everjr 
thing  was  doin'  in  the  house.  An' 
sure,  sir,  it's  not  oontint  with  robbin 
the  house  they  wor  last  night,  bat 
they've  driv  away  five  cows  off  one  of 
the  fields,  an'  that's  another  thing 
makes  me  think  it's  the  ould  soger's 
work,  for  cattle  stalin  is  his  reglar 
trade." 

"  If  he  be  a  regular  trader,  as  yon 
say,  sergeant,  you  ought  to  know 
where  to  meet  him  at  market,"  said 
I. 

"  That's  a  good  joke,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied ;  *'  be  me  soul,  sir,  he's  too  ould 
a  soger  for  that,  any  how." 

"  Well,  well— but  if  they  have  taken 
cattle,  Uiey  will  be  more  easily  traced ; 
have  you  observed  any  marks?" 

"  O,  to.be  sure,  sir,  I  seen  the 
thrack  of  Uie  bastes  asy  ;  it's  across  the 
country  they've  gone  with  them." 

"  Then  let  us  follow  insUntly,"  said 
I ;  and  away  we  went,  and  spent  the 
day  in  a  fruitless  pursuit.  For  a  short 
distance  we  could  follow  the  traces  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  feet  of  two  or  three 
men  in  the  clay  gaps,  through  whidi 
they  had  passed ;  but  at  the  crossing 
of  a  narrow  country  lane,  which  join- 
ed the  road  at  a  mile's  distance,  these 
traces  were  lost,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  provoking  perplexity  was  deri- 
ved from  the  enquiries  that  we  made 
of  the  country  people,  who,  sometimes 
in  jest,  sometimes  in  earnest,  led  us 
astray,  or  tantalized  us  with  just 
enough  of  information  not  to  be  of  the 
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letst  use.  At  we  retamedi  very  late 
Id  the  evening,  towards  the  place  from 
which  we  had  let  out^  we  were  tur- 
priaedj  by  information  from  one  of  the 
aergeani  s  company^  whom  we  met  on 
the  road^  that  about  an  hour  or  two 
before,  the  '' ould  soger"  had  beep 
seen  near  the  high-road  to  Cork,  a  few 
miles  farther  on,  and  that  the  cattle 
were  suspected  to  be  not  far  off.  This 
we  found  in  the  sequel  to  be  true, 
and  that  this  fellow  had  actually  sto- 
len the  cattle  from  his  confederates 
who  assisted  in  the  robbery,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  drive  them  back  for 
the  night,  near  the  point  from  which 
they  were  taken,  rigntly  judging  that 
that  was  the  last  place  where  his 
companions  would  choose  to  seek  them, 
or  that  their  owners  would  suspect 
them  to  be  in. 

*'  Suppose  we  were  to  turn  about, 
sir,  agin,  an'  come  upon  him,"  said 
the  sergeant;  "  who  knows  but  we 
might  ketch  him  yit." 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  I,  *'  if  there 
be  any  chance,  move  on." 

There  was  no  hope  of  going  far,  for 
our  horses  were  very  tired,  and  the 
night  had  closed  in  extremely  dark, 
or,  as  the  sergeant  expressed  it,  "  as 
dark  as  blazes,"  an  odd  kind  of  simi- 
le, which  might  form  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  the  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo" 
paradox.  After  riding  three  or  four 
miles,  the  sergeant  proposed  a  halt  at 
*'  Jim  Barry's  cabin ;"  "  a  verv  dacent 
man  he  is,  sir,"  added  he, ''  tnat  sells 
beer,  and  the  like,  an*  lets  lodgings  to 
poor  people  sometimes.  We  can  give 
the  horses  a  dthrink  of  male  and  wa« 
ther,  an'  maybe  get  some  information 
from  Jim,  as  often  I  did  before." 

As  the  horses  stopped,  forth  came 
the  identical  Jim  Barry,  who,  speedi- 
ly recognising  the  serseant's  voice,  ad- 
dressed him  with  mucli  respect,  and  in 
a  confidential  tone—"  Och,  Mr  Wad- 
dy,"  said  he,  ''  it's  yourself  I'm  glad 
to  see,  only  that  I  don't  see  you  at  all, 
by  raison  that  it's  so  dark  a  night, 
God  bless  it^but  sure  there's  a  quare 
woman  within  that  I  dunna  like  at  all 
at  all,  an'  ahe  driv  tree  cows  into  the 
stable,  sir,  an'  says  she's  waitin'  for 
her  husband  that's  comin  afther  her, 
an'  is  to  go  on  to  Cark  (Cork)  to  sell 
the  cattle;  bud  it's  mysell  that's 
thinkin'  tbim  bastes  wasn't  honestly 
come  by,   and  anyhow  it's   mortu 

Suare  for  a  lone  woman  to  be  drivin 
iem  by  night  this- a- way." 


''  True  for  you,  Jim,''  said  the  ser- 
geant, "  so  I'll  jist  make  boidd  to 
siiake  to  her  for  a  minute,  if  you'll 
hould  my  horse  an'  this  gintleman'a 
for  a  minute,  an'  see  that  they  get  a 
good  drink.  The  ould  soger's  comrade, 
I'd  bet  a  guinea,"  he  added,  turning 
to  me ;  "jist  hould  back  a  little  bit, 
sir,  if  vou  plaae,  till  I  cross-examine 
her,  an  may  be  we'd  find  out  some- 
thing worth  knowing." 

I  attended  to  his  hint,  and  held 
back  a  little,  while  he  entered  the 
cabin,  but  so  near,  that  I  could  hear 
and  observe  all  that  went  oh.  '*  God 
save  all  here  but  the  cat,  an'  she,  if 
she  sneezes,"  said  the  sergeanti  as  he 
entered  the  house. 

"  God  save  you,  Mr  Waddy,"  re- 
plied a  tall,  big-boned  woman,  in  a 
long  grey  cloak,  who  sat  on  a  wooden 
bench,  called,  in  countrv  phrase, "  the 
settle,"  or  settle-bed,  which  serves  the 
office  of  a  bed  by  night,  and  when 
folded  up,  makes  a  wooden  sofa  for 
daylight  use. 

"  Your  sarvent,  ma'am,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "  since  you  know  my  namew 
It'll  be  a  hard  job  drivin'  home  the 
cattle  from  the  fair  of  Ownykilbey 
this  dark  night" 

"  Och,  it  s  asv  to  drive  one's  own 
any  way,"  said  tne  woman. 

*'  Wor  you  at  the  fair  to-dayi, 
ma'am  ?"  asked  the  crosa-examiner. 

"  No,  in  troth,  Mr  Waddy,"  she 
replied ;  "  What  id  I  be  doin  there?" 

"  Little  enough,"  said  he,  ''  like  a 
many  a  one  else ;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  e'er  a  baste  to  sell,  ma'am  ?" 

*'  Sorrow  a  one,  Mr  Waddy ;  I'm  a 
poor  lone  widow,  that  has  hardly  to 
put  on  me,  let  idone  cattle  to  sell  at 
the  fair." 

''  Within,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  had 
the  like  to  dispose  of,"  he  continued, 
"  so  you'll  pardon  my  bouldness  in 
makin'  free  to  ax." 

"  No  ofibnce  in  life,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied. 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  the 
woman  seemed  all  at  once  to  become 
aware  that  she  was  discovered,  and 
burst  forth  with  a  kind  of  howl, 
"  Och,  Jim  Barry,  you  tief  of  the 
wurlt,  what  is  it  you  are  afther  tellin' 
the  gentleman  ?" 

The  sergeant  at  once  changed  his 

tone  to  that  of  severity  and  authority. 

"  Where  did  you  get  thim  cows, 

ma'am?"  he  asked. 

.     «'  Why,  thin,  Mr  Waddy,"  said 
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she, ''  Uiem'f  tne  cowt,  tbftt  the  mas- 
ther  drir  off  Coolnuroon  yisterday, 
and  he  gtr  them  to  my  hushtnd 
to  drire  to  Cork,  to  the  Bkughter- 
btttdier^  fair  an'  asf ,  an'  no  one  be 
a  bit  the  wiier  bud  mm  that  geta  the 
'money* 

"  Your  hniband  I  ma'am,"  aaid  the 
iei^gieant;  "  if  a  lately  come  t'you  to 
haye  one ;  I  thought  it's  what  you  wor 
a  widow  just  now  ?" 

"  It's  true,  for  you,"  aaid  she,  "  but 
I  married  a  soger  yesterday." 

«'  A  soger !  and  is  it  he  that's  dri" 
Tin'  the  cattle  to  Cork?  Quare  garri** 
son  duty,  any  how,  ma'am;— -an' 
what's  become  of  him  now,  that  he's 
off  guard?" 

''  Och,  a  mighty  eute,  sharp  man,— 
yon  are  entire^,  if  r  Waddy,"  replied 
the  woman,  m  an  admiring  tone, 
**  sure  there's  no  decavin  you  any 
way." 

This  eomplunent  had  its  eflR*ct,  for 
he  continued,  in  a  kindlier  tone,  *'  I 
must  make  so  bould  as  to  look  at  the 
,  ma*am.'' 


"  It's  mighty  curous  you  are  about 
thim  cows,  Mr  Waddy,  as  if  you 
never  seen  the  like  before,"  aaid  the 
woman ;  "  is  there  nothin'  else  you'd 
be  dfther  Uktn  a  likin'  to  but  them  ?" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  most  lovingly 
threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the 
sergeant,  accompanying  the  action 
with  various  Ibnd  and  flattering  ex- 
pressions. Had  the  woman  oeen 
younger  and  handsomer,  or  had  the 
sergeant's  gallantry  been  strengthened 
by  a  few  tumblers  of  punch,  I  should 
now  have  much  feared  for  the  success 


of  thia  examination;  but  happily  the 
cireumstanoes  were  on  virtue'a  aide, 
and  he  shook  her  off^  rather  nneermo- 
nionsly,  with  "  Arrah,  be  asy,  ma'am ; 
I  like  noane  of  your  soart." 

"  Have  an  eye  to  her,  Jim  Barry," 
he  added,  "  while  I  look  at  the  eattle, 
and  don't,  on  any  account,  let  her 
escane,— I  hould  you  responsible  fot 
her. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  eowi, 
there  was  no  douht,  from  some  marks 
on  their  horns,  that  they  were  the 
same  which  had  been  stolen  by  the 
thieves  that  we  were  in  search  of; 
and  the  sergeant  said  it  waa  almost 
certain  that  the  "  ould  sogei^  wu 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  neigfabonxw 
hood,  ready  to  loin  the  woman  at 
break  of*  day,  as  he  knew  her  to  be  a 
companion  and  close  confederate  of 
his,  who  assisted  him  both  in  his  plans 
for  plunder,  and  in  disposing  of  it 
when  it  was  obtained.  It  was,  there* 
fore,  his  advice,  that  we  should  keep 
the  woman  in  custody,  and  stop  for 
the  night  at  the  cabin  where  we  were, 
and  he  had  sangxiine  hopes  that,  by 
atarting  early  in  the  morning,  we 
might  lay  hands  on  the  man  that  we 
had  no  doubt  was  the  leader  of  the 
attack  on  Mount  Evelyn. 

I  readily  assented  to  his  plan,  the 
rather,  that  I  was  too  much  fatigued 
to  go  anywhere  else  that  night ;  and 
Jim  Barry  having  supplied  me  with 
some  supper,  and  the  only  bed  he  had 
in  his  house,  I  betook  my  self  to  repose, 
with  better  chance  of  success  than  I 
had  the  preceding  night 
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FROM  THE  GERMAK  OF  SCHILLER. 

*'  Where  is  the  knight  or  the  vaaaal  so  brave, 

To  dive  in  the  gulf  below, 
When  into  its  black  and  devouring  wave 

This  golden  goblet  I  throw  ? 
Who  brings  that  goblet  again  to  me, 
.Let  him  have  it,  and  hold  it,  for  his  it  shall  be." 

Thus  spoke  the  King  fVom  the  rocky  steep. 
Which  o'erhansing  the  wild  sea  rose. 

And  into  Charybdis' nowling  deep 
A  golden  vessel  he  throws. 

''  I  ask  sffain,  is  there  one  so  brave. 

That  he  fears  not  the  whirlpool's  eddying  wave  K 


The  laaigfatt  and  the  yauels  in  lUenoe  heur^ 

And  gaze  with  a  troubled  eye 
On  the  raging  waves  now  echoing  near^ 

But  none  will  the  venture  try. 
Thribe  look'd  the  King  on  the  nobles  around, 
"  Is  there  none  dare  dive  in  the  depth  profound  ?" 

Still  nought  but  silence  and  fear  were  there. 
When  forth  from  the  throng  around 

Stepp'd  out  a  young  Page,  right  gentle  and  fair. 
And  cast  his  cloalc  on  the  ground ; 

And  the  Knights  and  Ladies,  in  sore  amaae, 

With  wonder  and  fear  on  the  brave  youth  gaie. 

And  now  from  the  edge  of  the  perilous  steep 

He  looks  on  the  wavea  ao  black. 
While  the  waters  engulf 'd  in  her  caverns  deep, 

Charybdis  loud  howling  throws  back. 
As  with  noise  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
Foaming  they  rush  from  the  black  tide  under. 

It  boil'd,  and  it  bubbledi  and  roared,  and  hissed, 
As  when  water  commingles  with  fire ; 

And  to  Heaven  up  roll'd  the  steaming  mist. 
And  flood  over  flood  rose  higher. 

As  if  never  exhausted  or  sp^nt  it  could  be 

Till  the  depths  should  give  birth  to  another  sea. 

The  fearful  struggle  at  length  is  ended. 

And  fathomless^  dark,  and  drear, 
Aa  if  to  the  pit  of  Hell  it  descended, 

A  horrible  gulf  yawns  near. 
And  again,  down  ita  vortex  deep  and  black 
The  boiling  billows  roll  rapidly  back. 

And  now,  ere  returns  the  raging  tide. 

The  youth  to  Heaven  doth  pray. 
And  a  cry  of  horror  sounds  far  and  wide. 

As  the  wild  torrent  sweeps  him  away. 
Full  swiftly  over  that  youth  so  brave. 
Closes  the  dark  and  oblivions  wave. 

Now  calm  on  the  surface  the  billows  lie, 

But  beneath  they  rage  and  roll ; 
While  from  mouth  to  mouth  reaounds  the  cry, 

"  Farewell,  thou  gallant  soul !" 
Now  louder  it  roars,  and  more  near  and  near. 
As  they  watch  and  gaze  in  tuapense  and  fear* 

And  if  thou  hadat  bid  roe  thy  crown  to  bring, 

From  the  depth  of  yon  bofling  sea ; 
And  if  thou  hadst  said,  "  Let  him  be  King 

Who  brings  it,"  'twould  tempt  not  me. 
For  no  daring  mortal  shall  live  to  reveal. 
What  the  howling  depths  of  the  Ocean  conceal. 

For  many  a  ship,  both  gallant  and  tall. 
Hath  sunk  woere  those  waters  rave; 

And  their  keels,  and  their  shattered  maata,  are  all 
That  have  'scaped  the  devouring  wave. 

But  loud  as  the  sound  when  the  wild  wind  blowi, 

Now  nearer  again  the  tumult  rose. 
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And  it  boiled  and  babbled^  and  roared^  and  biased. 

As  when  water  is  mingled  with  fire  ; 
And  to  heaven  np  rolled  the  steaming  miat. 

And  waTe  orer  wave  rose  higher; 
While>  with  noise  like  the  sound  of  distant  thonder. 
Roaring  they  ruahed  froin  the  black  gulf  under. 

And  now,  where  the  dark  flood  rolla  along, 

A  naked  arm  gleams  white. 
And  a  youth  is  seen  in  the  current  so  strong 

To  struggle  and  swim  with  mieht. 
'Tis  he  1  'Tis  he !  and  with  joyful  air 
He  wavea  the  goblet  in  triumph  there. 

And  a  deep  and  lengthen'd  breaUi  he  drew 

As  he  greeted  the  light  of  day ; 
While  around  was  heard  the  cry  anew — 

"  The  billows  have  lost  their  prey  1 
For  his  living  soul  that  youth  so  brave 
Haa  snatch'd  from  the  cfark  and  devouring  wave." 

Now  he  comes  from  the  crowd  rejoicing  there. 

And  before  the  throne  he  bends. 
And  the  King  gives  the  sign  to  his  daughter  fair. 

As  the  goblet  he  kneeling  tends : 
And  she  mis  it  with  wine  of  the  ruby  red, 
While  thus  the  youth  to  the  Monardi  said. 

*'  Long  live  the  King  I  and  rejoice  all  ye 

Who  dwell  in  the  rosy  day. 
For  beneath  it  is  dark,  and  fearful  to  see ; 

And  to  Heaven  let  mortals  pray. 
That  never  those  horrors  may  meet  their  aight. 
Which  it  has  conoeal'd  amid  darkneaa  and  night. 

"  With  the  lightning'a  speed  the  wave  closed  o'er. 

And  hurried  me  down  below 
To  the  rocky  gulf,  where,  with  ceaseless  roar. 

Two  raging  currenta  flow ; 
And  they  whirl'd  me  down  to  that  fearful  night, 
'Twere  vain  to  contend  with  that  torrent's  might 

"  Then  to  God  in  my  utmost  need  I  cried. 

And  I  saw  where  dark  and  steep 
There  rose  a  rock,  whose  rugged  aide 

I  grasp'd  and  escaped  the  deep. 
And  close  to  the  spot  where  I  trembling  clung 
On  a  coral  branch  that  goblet  hung. 

"  Beneath  me  lay  the  depths  profound. 

Mid  the  purple  darkness  spread. 
And  though  on  the  ear  there  broke  no  sound, 
~    Yet  the  eye,  with  horror  and  dread. 
Might  see  how  that  dark  and  hellish  flood 
Teem'd  with  the  Lixard  and  Dragon  brood. 

*'  And  there  from  the  black  and  hideous  swarm, 

Which  in  fearful  massea  lay. 
The  Hammer-fish  raised  his  norrid  form. 

With  the  Dog-fish  and  thorny  Ray  ; 
While  the  ravening  Sea- wolf  opened  wide 
His  triple-arm'd  jaws,  and  his  victim  eyed. 
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''  Then  the  thought  came  o'er  me^  in  deep  despair. 

How  no  human  aid  was  near ; 
And  I  fdt  alone  mid  the  myriads  there. 

One  human  soul  in  that  solitude  drear— 
Where  never  the  voice  of  man  had  sounded. 
Deep  in  the  Ocean^  with  monsters  siurounded. 

"  Shuddering,  I  saw  one  creep  forth  slow. 

And  its  hundred  arms  outspread. 
To  drag  me  down  to  the  deptns  helow ; 

When,  o'ercome  with  the  madness  of  dread, 
I  loosed  my  hold,  and  the  whirlpool's  might 
Saved  me,  and  bore  me  to  life  and  light !" 

Then,  in  deep  amaze,  thus  spoke  the  King, 

And  said,  "  That  cup  is  thine  own. 
And  thine,  too,  shall  be  this  sparkling  ring, 

Enrich'd  with  a  costly  stone ;-« 
But  tidings  bring  from  those  stormy  waves. 
What  thou  seest  in  the  deepest  of  Ocean's  caves  !" 

But  with  soothing  tones,  and  with  pity  sore. 

Thus  spoke  his  daughter  fair : — 
"  Oh !  let  this  fearftil-sport  be  o'er. 

He  has  done  what  none  other  might  dare  I" 
And  wished  in  her  heart,  that  lovely  dame. 
That  the  gallant  Page  all  the  Knights  might  shame. 

He  flung  the  goblet  where  deep  and  black 

The  torrent  rolled  in  its  mignt. 
And  cried, — "  Now  brin^  me  that  goblet  back, 

And  be  my  noblest  Knight ; 
And  the  lovdy  Maiden  who  stands  by  thy  side. 
Thou  shalt  woo  her,  and  win  her,  and  claim  her  thy  bride !" 

Now  sparkles  with  hope  that  vouth's  keen  eye, 

And  with  courage  he  arms  his  breast. 
For  he  sees  the  blush  on  her  pale  cheek  die. 

As  she  sinks  with  fear  opprest ; 
And  he  vows  that  lovely  prise  to  win- 
Then— Ibr  Life  or  for  Death  he  plunges  in  ! 

Again  the^  hear,  where  the  dark  waves  flow. 

The  whirlpool  loudlv  brawl. 
And  bending  saze  on  tne  depths  below. 

As  they  rush  forth  those  waters  all. 
They  come,  and  they  come,  with  deafening  roar— - 
They  return — ^but  that  bra?e  youth  returns  no  more. 
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OuK  readers  are  aware  that  wehave, 
on  various  occasions*  insisted  on  the^ 
utility^  and  even  necessity,  of  an  Oppo- 
sition in  Parliament.  Our  conviction 
on  the  matter  has  not  heen  altered  by 
the  praise  of  "  unanimity  amidst 
public  men/'  and  the  condemnation 
of  "  party  divisions/'  which  are  so 
much  the  fashion ;  and  we  are  pretty 
sure^  it  will  remain  what  it  is^  until 
it  be  fairly  proved  to  us«  that  the  Mi- 
nisters of  this  empire^  whoever  they 
may  be,  will  never  err  in  either  judg- 
ment or  duty.  That  a  party  should 
always  exist,  properly  quahfied  by 
ability  and  power,  to  compose  a  new 
Ministry,  whenever  the  Crown  might 
see  cause  to  change  its  servants — to 
reverse  national  policy  in  case  of  need 
..^H^to  scrutinize  rigidly,  tbe-conduct 

.  land  measures  of  the  Executive-^and 
to  giv^  to  public  feeling  itsd»|  in- 
fiaenc&  over  both  the  CabiQ|^|  ladd 
Legi^ature,  is,  in  our  eye^  jl^^th 
too  self- evident  in  reason,  t^need  con- 
firmation from  reference  toeafpkiesce. 
If  the  British  Constitution  bi^'one  of 
checks  and  balances,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  other  without  ceasing  to  be  a  free 
one,  it  is  manifest,  ihat  both  it  and 
public  freedom  must  be  mere  names, 
if  there  be  no  efficient  check  and  ba- 
lance tathe  Executive  in  Parliament. 
No  such  party,  and  no  such  check 
and  balance,  can  exist,  if  there  be  no 
such  Opposition,  as  we  have  named,  in 
existence* 

Those  who  require  something  more 
than  argument,  may  find,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  five  years,  or  even  of 
the  last  five  months,  proofs  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  most  obstinate  incre- 
dulity. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  neces- 
sity for  an  Opposition  is  of  the  most 
pressing  character.  Until  recently, 
the  country  possessed  some  protection 
from  arbitrary  and  injurious  conduct  in 
its  rulers,  in  thepracticeof  the  maxim, 
that  they  ought  to  bow  to  its  strongly 
>  expressed  opinion  on  important  mat- 
ters; but  this  protection  exists  no 
longer.  It  possessed  further  protec- 
.tion  in  their  principles  and  consist- 
ency, but  this  it  has  likewise  lost. 
Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Mi- 
nisters may  be,  their  late  conduct  ren- 

'  ders  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  con- 
fide in  their  professions,  or  to  say 
what  they  will  hold .  sacred.    Th^ 


neither  sympathise  with,  nor  respect 
public  feding.  Hiey  are  oigaged  in 
a  course  of  experiments,  which,  spa- 
ring neither  individual  nor  nationil 
interests,  puts  the  very  existence  of 
the  empire  in  peril;  and  they  are  al- 
most as  little  endowed  with  ability  as 
with  fidelity  to  principle.  Their  niler 
is  a  tiaan  wnose  military  life  has  evi* 
dently  ly^tted  him  tor  being  the 
leading  JiUmfieroftL  free  people,  who 
cannotiiave  more  than  a  very  raper- 
fidal  knowledge  of  the  complex  mass 
of  interests  at  his  mercy,  and  who  has 
just  given  proof,  that  if  he  decide  on 
a  measure,  he  will,  no  matter  how 
destructive  it  may  be,  force  it  on  the 
country  in  sjAite  of  the  public  voice, 
constitutional  •\}8age,  and  every  thing 
short  of  an  appeal  to  the  swora. 
The  Ministry  has  und^r  its  dicta- 

tioi^ti^iuiHoirMi^g^iiite'^^  A>^^ 
the  m^.  wrm;.  j^rty  men  oi  all 
parties.  *  3* 

It  is  no  longer  admitted  that  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  forms  a 
checkihd  balance  toUieLower  House; 
on  the  contrary.  Ministers  have  in 
effect  promulgated,  that  it  has  no  de- 
liberative rights  as  a  separate  body, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  mere  me- 
nial of  the  Commons  They  have  m 
truth  thrown  it  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  every  thing  save  name  and 
appearance.  Thfi'.  foeblefiess  of  the 
Lords  for  renstance  has  always  been 
proverbial,  and  it  has  now  dediiied 
into  perfect  impotence.  So  .long  as 
they  licted  uprightly  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  .they  were  powerful 
through  pubut  cOn^enoe ;  the  conn- 
try  saw  tbaiOli  Uiis  question  they 
were  fighting  its  battle,  and  in  xetom 
it  aupported  them  in  fighting  their 
own.  To  the  body  of  the  oommani- 
ty,  they  form^the  popular  House  of 
Parliament  4i|M)y  their  late  eon- 
duct,  they  have  arrayed  the  country 
against  ^hem. .  The  Hoose  of  Peers 
is  now,  in  tfie  public  eye,  the  trem- 
bling, i8|^e>MiS  instrument  of  the 
CommoKpld  ^  Ministry;  it  no 
longer  ofn  .i^povtion  to  tliem,  ex- 
cept whel^  tj^  Mkate  interests  of  its 
members  aAasttilM,  and  it  thus  oh 
vers  itself  wlAiodiiun;^  which  renders 
it  as  powecjesft  |or  the  protection  of  its 
own  mterests,  as  t^r  those  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Bill,  it  has  seemed  to  rq;ard  itself  as 
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wihiinted  ftom  iatatamg  with  ^b- 
lie  Bl&in,  farther  than  in  obtjiog  the 
inandatea  of  the  Executiye ;  not  one 
peer  haa  ventured  to  call  the  attention 
of  hia  brethren  to  the  appalling  con- 
dition of  the  commonity.  The  one 
House  of  Parliament  is  now  aa  conn 
pietely  under  the  dictation  of  the  Mi^ 
nbtry  aa  the  other. 

The  Crown  ia  worn  by  the  Minis- 
try; in  other  respecta  it  is  a  shadow. 
The  doctrine  is  openly  avowed  and 
acted  an,  that  its  servants^  when  they 
diflfer  from  it,  ought  to  seiie  upon  its 
constitutional  rignta  and  suppoiia^  and 
employ  them  against  it. 

Confidence  in  publicmen  is  destroy* 
ed.  The  mass  of  the  community  ia 
not  only  opposed  in  sentiments  to  the 
Jfinistry,  tne  L^islature,  and  the 
Aristocracy,  but  its  reliance  on  their 
integrity  luis  vanished.  Their  saeri« 
fioe  of  principle  to  interest  has  cause! 
it  to  think  as  meanly  of  their  inten- 
tions, as  of  their  measures.  This  is 
the  case,  when  almost  every  part  of 
the  community  conceives  it  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this  or  that  sweeping  abo« 
lition  or  reversal  of  law,  system,  or 
institution ;  and  when  there  is  soaroely 
any  part  of  the  political  and  legal  edi^ 
flee,  fundamental  or  otherwise,  which 
18  not  looked  on  as  a  mere  temporarr 
matter.  What  waa  previously  settled^ 
the  fatal  Catholic  Question  has  un« 
nettled ;  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
satisfied,  this  Question  has  filled  with 
the  wish  for  change ;  and  nothing  is 
now  regarded  as  sacred  and  perma- 
nent. The  public  mind  is  so  habi- 
tuated to  change  and  experiment,  and 
is  so  crammed  with  promises  of  them, 
that  it  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  suffi*r- 
ing  any  thing  old  or  new  to  remain 
unaltered.  What  is  old,  must  be  pull- 
ed down,  because  it  is  old ;  what  is 
new,  must  be  reversed,  because  it  works 
mischievously ;  and  laws  and  systems  . 
must  only  be  formed  on  one  day,  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  next.  Its  rulers 
continually  assure  It,  that  satisfaction 
with  things  aa  they  are,  is'  not  only 
bigotry,  but  hostility  to  the  weal  of 
theSute.  To  make  all  this  produce 
the  worst  consequences,  general  loss 
and  distress  are  in  active  operation. 

In  this  fearful  state  of  things,  we 
draw  much  pleasure  from  perceiving, 
that  a  party,  perfectly  independent  of 
Ministers,  and  differing  from  them  in 
general  creed,  has  formed  itself  in- 
to something  like  an  Opposition,  or 
rather  the  Jiuolena  of  one;  in  the 


Houae  of  CamnMna.  Ontheoendttel 
whidi  it  ought  to  pursue,  we  will 
hasard  a  few  speculations. 

It  manifestly  wiU  not  be  able  to  boi* 
nefit  either  the  country  or  itsdf,  with- 
out  a  sufficiency  of  talent  and  do« 
juence.  It  must  have  these  to  gain 
influence  and  numbers,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parllsment  A  single  power* 
ful  speech  will  often  be  of  far  more 
value  than  a  host  of  votes.  Its  inces- 
sant care,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  to 
strengthen  itself  widi  them  to  the  ut» 
most.  The  experience  of  the  past, 
will  certainly  cause  this  most  obvioua 
truth  to  be  properly  attended  to. 

It  must  not  only  possess  a  due  por- 
tion of  talent  and  eloquenoe,  but  it 
must  laboriously  cultivate  and  employ 
them.  The  young  men  of  the  prnent 
day  are  ruined,  partly  by  flattery,  and 
partly  by  the  ban  which  is  laid  on  in- 
vestigation and  discussion.  They  de- 
clare themselves  liberals— cull  a  few 
common-places  from  the  newspapers 
and  reviews— dress  these  up  into 
flowery  speeches ;  and  they  are  pro- 
claimed statesmen  of  the  first  order% 
It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  far^t 
ther,  and  they  cannot  do  it  without 
mighty  risk.  If  they  examine  and 
discuss,  in  order  to  know  and  under* 
stand ;  if  they  consult,  not  only  books 
and  newspapers,  but  men  and  things, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  correct  con« 
duaions ;  and  if  all  this  lead  them  in* 
to  an ti- liberal  convictions,  their  cha* 
racter  is  destroyed.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
thtir  opinions  by  argument,  9b  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim 
their  opponents  destitute  of  both  in* 
telligence  and  ability.  Much  of  thia 
holda  good,  with  regard  to  men  who 
are  not  young.  Many  of  the  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament,  contain  evi« 
dence  that  their  parents  possess  strong 
natural  powers;  but  they  likewise 
contain  evidence,  that  they  have  been 
hastily  gleaned  from  the  newspapers 
and  similar  sources,  and  that  these 
powers  have  had  amall  share  in  theur 
production. 

Something  difierent  must  be  dis- 
played by  this  Opposition.  Short,  bor* 
rowed,  general,  vague,  declamatory 
harangues  will  not  auffice.  It  is  one 
of  the  leading  constitutional  uses  of 
an  Onpoaition  to  create  due  discusuon, 
whicn  is  in  every  respect  of  the  high- 
est value  to  the  country.  Suchdiaeus- 
aion  doea  much  more  than  keep  aliye 
public  tpirity  and  enable  the  pubUe 
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mind  to  comprehend  both  sides  of  the 
question.  By  the  study  and  enquiry 
Tvhich  it  causes,  it  is  prolific  of  in- 
struction to  both  Ministers  and  their 
opponents ;  it  may  not  prevent  some 
bsd  measures  from  being  carried,  but 
it  prevents  many  from  being  introdu- 
ced. A  Minister  will  always  be  de- 
terred from  venturing  upon  various 
pernicious  acts,  hj  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  rigidly  scrutinized  in 
Parliament.  It  will,  therefore,  be  es- 
sential, for  the  Members  of  this  Op- 
position to  make  themselves  thorough* 
ly  acquainted  with  State  matters,  in 
both  principle  and  detail;  and  to 
make,  in  their  speeches,  unsparing 
use  of  fact  and  argument.  They 
must  do  this,  or  tbey  will  create  no 
discussion  that  will  benefit  either  the 
country  or  themselves. 

We  state  these  obvious  truisms,  be« 
cause  we  know  it  to  be  necessary.  It 
has  been,  of  late,  too  much  the  fashion 
with  those  of  whom  we  speak,  to  ad- 
mit the  principles,  facts,  and  deduc- 
tions— the  whole  case  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  to  resist  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency;  or  if  they  have  not 
made  the  admission,  they  have  used 
vague,  general  denial,  instead  of  pro- 
per refutation.  Your  principles  of 
Free  Trade  may  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
but  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country ;  your  rea- 
soning may  be  just,  and  your  figures 
correct,  but  still  you  are  wrong.  Such 
has  been,  in  substance,  their  lan- 
guage, and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? On  the  one  side  elaborate 
speeches  of  official  men  have  been 
circulated  through  the  country,  full  of 
ingenious  sophistry^  artful  misrepre- 
sentations, and  imposing,  though  de- 
ceptions figures;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  instead  of  a  powerful  refutation 
of  them,  tame  dissent,  coupled  with  a 
practical  acknowledgment  that  they 
could  not  be  refuted.  Such  opposi- 
tion has  been  worse  than  useless ;  it 
has  been  only  calculated  to  support 
and  establish  what  it  professed  to  op- 
pose. 

This  Opposition  must  pour  forth  its 
deep  knowledge  of  principle  and  de- 
tail—its profusion  of  fact  and  deduc- 
tion, in  strong  and  manly  language. 
If  its  members  take  the  course  which 
was  generallv  taken  in  opposing  the 
Catholic  fiill^if  they  obey  the  cant 
against  strongexpressions,  separate  the 
act  from  its  parent,  and  proclaim  that 
the  darkest  political  imquity  fixes  no 
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stein  on  those  who  commit  i^  protest 
that  there  is  no  breach  of  friendahip 
between  them  and  their  opponent^ 
compliment  these  opponents  an  tbetr 
great  powers  and  services,  and  disavow 
all  but  supporters  who  speak  like 
themselves,  it  will  exist  only  to  be 
derided.  The  language  is  to  the  ar- 
gument, what  powder  is  to  the  ball ; 
and  the  charge  of  both  must  be  saffi- 
ciently  strong  to  enable  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  reach  its  mark 
and  do  its  work.  Dust  would  about  as 
effectually  propel  the  ball,  as  the  milk- 
and-water  of  meekness  and  peace  would 
the  argument.  Victory  in  war  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  weapons  of 
war. 

To  be  successful,  this  Opposition 
must  never  oppose  for  the  mere  sake 
of  opposing :  it  must  be  governed  sole- 
ly by  the  interests  of  the  country.  It 
could  not,  in  truth,  desire  more  hap- 
py circumstences  for  itself  than  those 
It  is  placed  in ;  for  public  intereslsare 
throughout  identified  with  its  own. 
Here  i^  general  policy  to  oppose,  whidi 
has  been  proved  to  be  ruinous — here 
are  changes  and  innovations  of  the 
most  perilous  character  to  resist — here 
are  the  prayers  of  distressed  masses  of 
the  community  to  support — the  opera- 
tion of  new  laws  and  systems  demands 
rigid  examination — ^national  sufiering 
imperiously  calls  for  enquiry  into  its 
causes,  and  for  remedy — the  abuae  of 
power  has  to  be  withstood,  and  the 
profligacy  of  public  men  has  to  be 
scourged — and  the  throne,  the  Churd, 
the  constitution,  the  laws— io  a  word, 
all  the  best  possessions  of  society  in 
regulation  and  feeling,  supplicate  for 
champions.  What  more  could  sn 
Opposition  ask  on  the  score  of  its  own 
benefit  ? — What  more  could  one  need, 
for  compassing  all  its  ambition  might 
sigh  for  ? 

Ministerial  responsibility  has  been 
destroyed ;  it  must  be  an  object  with 
the  Opposition  to  recall  it  into  exist- 
ence. To  crush  this  system  of  cor- 
rupt influence — this  buying  and  scal- 
ing of  the  State  for  personal  profit^ 
the  system  of  corrupt  appointments 
must  be  crushed.  The  grounds  oo 
which  men  obtain  public  trusts  and 
emoluments,  must  be  as  severely  scru- 
tinized as  their  qualifications;  snd 
no  degree  of  fitness  must  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse  for  guilty  or  dishonour- 
able means  of  obtaining.  This  holds 
good  in  an  especial  manner  with  re- 
gard to  the  Church.    Eocksiasacal 
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appointmento^  we  regret  to  say,  have 
always  been  treated  by  Parliament  as 
though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  as  though  the  Church  were 
the  private  property  of  the  Ministry. 
Formerly  this  created  a  negligent,  and 
eTen,  to  a  large  extent,  an  irreligious 
clergy ;  in  consequence,  the  Dissent- 
ers took  from  the  Church  a  large 
portion  of  its  power.  Recently,  it 
lias  enabled  Ministers  to  use  the  heads 
of  the  clergy  as  instruments  for  di« 
▼orcinff  the  Church  from  the  State, 
and  placing  both  in  peril.  At  all 
times,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  on 
the  score  of  religion,  public  morals, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Church, 
both  from  injury  to  itself,  and  from 
being  converted  into  an  engine  of  po- 
litical tyranny,  for  Parliament  to  in- 
spect rigilantly  the  selection  and  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  high  and  low ;  but 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic necessity.  .  Nothing  can  save  the 
Church  from  early  overthrow,  and 
from  being  used  in  the  interim  as  an 
engine  of  political  profligacy  and  des- 
potism, but  a  clergy,  religious,  indus- 
trious, and  in  its  conduct  independent 
of  the  Ministry;  and  such  a  clergy 
can  only  exist  through  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Parliament  over  its 
appointment  and  general  conduct. 

This  Opposition  ought  in  like  man- 
ner to  restore  all  that  has  been  de« 
stroyed  of  constitutional  principle  and 
practice.  It  ought  to  withstand  to  the 
utmost  the  system  of  filling  civil  of- 
fices with  military  men— a  system  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  towards  the 
civil  servants  of  the  State,  and  danger- 
ous to  public  freedom  and  prosperitjr. 
We  need  not  prove  how  essential  it 
is  for  the  dominion  of  honour  and 
principle  to  be  re-established  amidst 
public  men.    So  long  as  apoatacy  is 
held  to  be  venial,  and  a  change  of  side 
for  the  sake  of  personal  gain  is  deemed 
undeserving  of  punishment,  all  the 
beat  possessions  of  the  country  will  be 
in  jeopardy.    This  Opposition  must 
direct  its  thunders  against  every  de- 
linquent, and  re-animate  the  pure  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  was  once  the 
boast  of  the  English  Aristocracy.    If 
it  act  on  this  point,  as  too  many  of  its 
members  have  acted,  and  apologize  for 
the  traitor — assign  virtuous  motives 
to  the  turnooat-^eulogize  abandon- 
ment of  principle — and  proclaim  those 
who  are  gmlty  of  every  thing  which 
fan  be  comprehended  in  political  pro« 
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fligaey  to  be  most  honourable  men,  it 
will  act  the  part  of  a  public  enemy. 

In  the  present  dangers  of  the  Church 
and  deplorable  state  of  public  morals, 
it  must  be  the  vigilant  guardian  of  re- 
ligion. It  roust,  in  truth,  consider  it- 
self as  the  especial  protector  of  the 
Church.  It  must  promote  reforms 
which  may  benefit  her,  and  support 
her  true  interests  of  every  description* 
It  ought  to  labour  zealously  to  re» 
store  that  strong  feelinff  in  nvour  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  against  infi« 
delity  and  vice,  which  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  previously  to  the 
last  few  years,  but  which,  alas !  seems 
to  have  wholly  vanished. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  forms 
one  great  cause  why  we  are  anxious 
to  see  in  existence  an  Opposition  of 
the  proper  character.     Those   who 
preach   un  harmony  amidst  public 
men,  speak  of  what  they  do  not  un« 
derstand ;  they,  in  e£Pect,  preach  up 
disa£Pection  and  revolution.    Consti* 
tuted  as  human  nature  is,  such  bar- 
mony  can  never  be  established,  ex« 
cept  through  the  mercenary  abandon- 
ment of  principle  in  one  party  or  an« 
other,  or  in  all.  '  What  produced  the 
harmony  between  Mr  Canning  and 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals?    Demon* 
strably  personal  interest.    What  has 
produced  the  existing  harmony  ?  Mi- 
nisters confess  that  it  has  fiowed  ficom 
their  reversal  of  creed.    Such  harmo- 
ny always  has  this  effect— it  separates 
the  community  from,  and  arrays  it 
against,  all  public  men ;  while,  if  they 
be  divided,  they  divide  between  them, 
however  unequally,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  population'at  large ;  and  thus 
lead  the  population,  give  it  sentiment, 
and  keep  it,  as  a  whole,  well-affected 
and  orderly.    What  do  we  see  at  pre« 
sent  ?  In  their  union,  they  naturally 
have  carried  with  them  the  Aristocrat 
cy :  the  mass  of  the  community  has 
cast  off  both  as  guides ;  and  while  it 
is  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  governed,  dissatisfied  with  Ita 
whole  political  system,  calling  for  the 
most  perilous  changes,  and  maddened 
with  suffering,  there  is  not  a  single 
party  in  the  Legislature,  or  amidst 
public  men,  on  which  it  places  re- 
liance, or  which  can  influence  its  con- 
duct    This  state  of  things  cannot 
long  continue ;  it  must  produce  a  ter- 
rible revolution,  or  some  party  in  Par« 
liament  must  gain  the  requisite  asoen«« 
dency  over  the  body  of  the  natioa* 
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ABWedo  ftotwish  to  see  tbeterd^    senions  whicli  will  Mnd  mucli  of  the 


lution,  we  wieh  to  see  the  oiily  pr&- 
tentire  to  it— the  fMirtj— the  oonati* 
tationtlOppositton.  Thereasonfi which 
make  tts  desire  to  see  this  hody,  will 
clearly  indicate  the  eondoct  which  we 
desire  to  see  in  it.  It  must  take  its 
Itand  upon  the  laws  and  instilations, 
the  religion  and  right  feelings,  of  the 
country ;  and  be  essentially  a  protect* 
ing  body.  The  nation  through  this 
Will  be  guided  by  it|  will  be  enabled  to 
fight  ito  battles  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  will  regain  its  just  influence 
in  tl^  management  of  its  affairs,  and 
will  be  restrained  fhmi  seeking  a  re* 
medy  for  its  ilk  in  insurrection  and 
anarchy. 

The  Whtgs-^we  mean  by  the  name, 
the  party  in  Parliament  which  consists 
<^Lord  Holland,  thcMarqitis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Mr  Brougham,  ^r  F.  Burdett, 
See,  &c.,  for  now  there  are  no  Whigs 
out  of  Parliament— have  in  our  judg- 
ment done  more  injury  to  the  British 
empire,  than  any  party  ever  did  before 
them.  We  believe  in  our  conscienee 
that  these  men  have  done  that,  which, 
independently  of  the  evils  it  has  al* 
ready  fnudttced,  is  likdy  to  overthrow 
Ihe  Constitution,  and  dismember  the 
empire.  If  this  fearful  consumma- 
tion can  be  prevented,  the  destruction 
ef  this  party,  as  an  independent  and 
influential  oae>  must  be  a  principal 
BMans.  Such  an  Opposition  as  we  have 
described  may  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion. By  placing  them  between  it  and 
the  >riBislry,  it  will  compel  them  to 
take  a  side,  and  they  will  not  be  other 
^an  its  enemies ;  the  country  will  be 
divided  between  it  and  the  Ministry, 
and  they  will  be  disabled  for  forming 
k  separate  party  out  of  Parliament. 
They  will  thus  be  forced  upon  and 
blended  with  the  Ministry ;  and  they 
will  be  lost  in  it  as  its  subordinates 
end  mercenaries.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion these  Whigs  have  been  speech- 
less as  en  independent  party,  and  they 
have  only  been  heard  as  the  service 
supporters  of  Ministers.  What  has 
been  thee  commenced,  may  be  soon 
eorapleied. 

This,  we  imagine,  will  speedRIy  die* 
solve  that  monstrous  coalition  of  the 
borough  interests,  which  has  been 
iradi  a  fatal  scourge  to  the  empire. 
l»t  the  Whigs  and  the  Ministerial 
Tbries  be  fully  mfxed  up  as  one  party, 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing 
loaves  and  flshes  fyr  the  wbtde,.  with 
other  causes,  will  soon  produce  dis- 


Tory  borough  interest  into  Opposi- 
tion. If  the  Whig  hesds  be  loet  hi 
the  Ministerial  party,  the  Oppootioa 
will  be  joined  by  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers. 

There  are  other  powerliil  reseont 
with  us  for  wishing  to  see  a  coimtitn« 
tional  Opposition  in  existence. 

Union  in  this  body  will  be  a  metter 
ef  the  first  consequence^  If  its  mem- 
bers act  as  Chey  did  on  the  Catholic 
question-^if  they  divide  thenseelves 
into  parties,  and  if  each  disavow  the 
•Nitiments  of  his  brethren — they  wiO 
accomplish  nothing.  Individual  e^ 
Ibrts  are  powerless  in  Parliament.  To 
be  efiective,  it  must  be  a  party  agree- 
ing in  principle,  actuated  by  oonsmon 
feeling,  and  going  on  a  well-defined 
line  of  operations.  To  pieserve  its 
union  and  strength,  it  must  beware 
of  pernicious  alliances.  What  tmA 
alliances  lead  to,  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Ministerial  partv. 

If  this  Opposition  take  the  right 
path  and  exert  itself  duly^if  it  seal- 
ously  employ,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  all  the  legitimate  means 
of  acquiring  party  strength— it  may 
hope  to  have  the  majority  In  the  next 
Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  a 
new  character  to  the  policy  cf  Go- 
vernment. If  its  members  be  ambi- 
tious, they  have  before  them  die  most 
brilliant  prospect  which  could  tempt 
ambition ;  if  they  be  patriots,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  save  their 
country. 

We  speak  on  public  grounds  only. 
The  Constitution,  at  present,  is  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  one  of  suspen- 
sion. The  machinery  is  in  comidete 
disorder  and  derangement,  while  the 
moving  power  is  actively  at  work; 
and  if  this  be  not  rectified,  it  will  soon 
make  the  whole  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
sentiments  of  the  community— we 
speak  not  of  4he  mere  multitude- 
must  become  those  of  the  Minisliy, 
the  L^islature,  and  the  Aristocracy ; 
the  convictions  of  the  overwfaelmtng 
majority  must  become  those  of  die 
rulers,  or  there  will  soon  be  a  revirin- 
tion  which  will  sweep  away  the  Con- 
etittttion,  and  tear  the  emjnre  limb 
firom  limb.  In  this  most  alarming 
state  of  things,  hope  Is  repelled  from 
the  Ministry,  the  Aristocracy,  and  al- 
most every  quarter;  we  know  net 
where  salvation  can  be  fbnnd,  save  in 
such  Ml  Opposition  In  the  House  ef 
Commons  as  we  have  described. 
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XPH  A*EN  rrMnOZin  KTAIKXIN  nEPINIjlOMENAnM 
HAEA  KIITIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOc.  op  Alh^ 

ZThi9iiadMekhfwUedk>hoeyl(de9, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  eiUy  dage  ; 
Meaning,  ^''Tia  right  foa  ooOi>  winbbibbiko  pboflb^ 
Not  to  lit  thx  joo  V4cb  rouiO)  ths  board  liki  ▲  caxFtLii 
But  OAILT  to  chat  while  oiscubbino  thbir  TIPFLB." 
An  exceUent  rule  of  the  heariif,  M  eoek  '^— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetei.'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Amb. ' 


Stnvlu^The  Blue  9oom,^T(me,  Eight  o'Cktk,  p.m. 
TickLBR,  NoRTH>  Shbphbrd^  Odoherty^  and  Rabbi  Moses  Ejorbbi. 

NORTH. 

Yon  aie  considerably  ebangedy  Od<^erty.  Your  liair  is  decidedly  gvy« 
log— nay,  don't  trouble  the  civ ls»  they  are  very  pretty,  still ;  and^  in  fact,  l>e« 
come  your  present  complexion  better  than  black  and  all  black  would  dot 

opohcrtt. 
Ah !  Christopher,  I  may  say  as  Lord  Byron  did  to  Lady  Blessiogtonj 
**  The  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead, 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head." 
Nan  eum  qualie  eram.  North;  I  have  turned  the  post  fairly,  and  must 
henceforth  have  the  stand  in  view.  I  feel  very,  very  old— oh !  d--d  old. 

NORTH. 

Boy  t  I  feel  as  young  at  this  hour  as  I  did  at  eight- and- twenty.  Fill  your 
glass,  you  stri|^g.  Your  third  wedding  has  ixnpvoved  you  every  way.  You 
are  fatter — your  skin  is  clearer — ^you  shew  sytsptpms  of  incipient  paunch^- 
•yoor  dr^a  is  more  grave,  true,  butU.iS'richer-^admirethe  chain — upon  the 
whole,  you  look  respectable.  I  daresay  you  are  playing  the  devil  among  the 
Dowagers.    Women  are  tender  in  the  eveuing  of- life. 

ODOHERTY. 

Such  Evea  need  no  tempter.  But  my  wife  is  confoundedly  sharp,  Christo- 
pher.   Hang  it,  you  old  bachelors  have  no  notion  of  things  as  they  are. 

NORTH. 

Bachdors,  indeed  1  MThy,  then,  you  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  married  ? 

OnOHRRTV. 

If  you  ever  were,  you  have  kept  your  thumb  on  the  drcumstanoe.  Are  you 
serious,  old  boy  ? 

NORTH. 

*  About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bonny  summer  day,  June  the  tenth,  in 
the  year  of  grace  seventy-aad-two,  I  being  then  exactly  twenty- one,  was  noar* 
ried  upon  as  sweet  a  lassie  as  ever  left  an  honest  father's  house,  raining  tears 
<^fear,  hope^  sohow,  and  joy,  oo  the  threshold- stone.  Oh  1  Odoherty— I  am 
never  weary  of  living  those  days  over  again — those  long  bright  days,  full  of 
mirth — those  serene  evenings — the  glorious  sunsets  on  Lochawe-^the  wild 
Highland  ballad— the  utter  cotafidenee— the  unspeakable  smiles— and  then- 
hut  nd  mioBs,  my  dear.  Fill  again,  and  pass  the  Cockbiun.  i^ai  1  nl*a  1 
Fuit  Ilium. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ochon!  Ocbon! 

RABBI  MOSES  TDREHI  (Ottdls.) 
ODOHERTY. 

Were  you  iu  the  church  at  this  period  } 

irORTH. 

Confound  you,  I  never  was  in  the  church.  I  was  then  owner  and  occnpcr 
of  a  small,  but  sufficient  lairdship;  sat  under  my  own  thatch — ^Idlled  my  own 
mutton— brewed  my  owu  beer— smuggled  my  own  brandy-^kissed  my  own 
wife,  and  feared  no  man.  The  land  was  good,  improvable,  and  improving — 
the  arable  and  the  pasture—and  I  was  an  active  nand  at  most  things,  and 
spbrted  the  kilc 

ODOHERTY. 

Which,  as  Castlereagh  told  the  Dames  det  halles,  when  they  were  sniggling 
to  see  the  4^  pass,  is  tin  kaHt  bien  commode,  as  well  as  grtcefol.    Bat  what 

came  of  Mrs  North  ? 

NORTH. 

She  went  to  the  devil  in  the  winter  of  1773— don't  allnde  to  die  aulgect 
•gain. 

M0SE8  EDRSHI. 
SHEPHERD. 

What's  that? 

NORTH. 

'Tis  an  old  saying  of  the  Talmndists,  "  When  an  asa  climbeth  a  ladder,  look 

for  wisdom  among  women." 

SHEPHERD. 

A  saying  worthy  of  a  gowk.  Women  have  far  roair  heart  nor  men  ;  and  aa 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  warld,  they  have  far  mair  sense,  and  discretioD,  too. 
As  for  Mrs  Norths 

ODOHERTY. 

Hnsh,  (hums)  "  Oh  no !  wc  never  mention  her." 

TICSLBE. 

What  think  you  of  the  English  women.  Rabbi  ?" 

MOSES  SDREHI. 
NORTH. 

I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — Your  proverb,  being  interpreted,  aigni- 
fies,  that  "  in  two  bushels  of  dates  there  is  one  bushel  of  8tonet--and  i " 


SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  aye — I  perceive  what  he's  at.  Weel,  after  a',  they're  wise  folk  thae 
Hebrews — and  yet  I  think  the  lang  beard  has  its  share. 

TICKLER. 

A  barbarous  practice — and  a  filthy.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  monstadiea,  and 
whiskers,  and  Charlies,  as  the  puppies  call  them,  coming  so  much  into  vogne 
among  ourselves.  The  beard  cannot  be  suffered  to  grow,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  without  pro  tanto  obscuring  the  most  expressive  part  of  the  human 
face  divine.  Rabbi  Moses  has  a  mouth,  no  doubt,  and  raaaea  good  nae  of  it, 
both  as  to  the  putting  in  and  the  putting  out ;  but  hang  me  if  any  one  of  yon 
can  say  what  is  the  form  of  his  lips. 

ODOHERTY  (oside). 

Timothy  always  piqued  himself  on  the  cut  of  his  chops. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  for  dinna  you  shave  your  beard.  Rabbi  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Car  c'ett  em^-'Scase  me,  sare— for  'tis  said  by  Moshe  batvk  lUkmmh^ 
"  Dow  salt  not  mar  de  comer  of  dy  beard."  It  is  m  de  book  Elek  Hadd^* 
rim,  dat  you  call  Levitique. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  I  hae  kent  mony  a  ane  o*  your  folk  wha  shave— -Hoo  do  they  get 
ower  the  Command  ? 
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M08E8  EDREHI. 

Senor  Hogg,  kennst  du  night—I  mean,  do  you  not  know  manv  shentle- 
men,  what  are  CristeiiSy  dat  drink,  par  exempio,  and  get  vat  you  call  in  Inglis 
— Vass  ia  de  daber,  the  Inglis  voce  fur  ivrpgne  ? 

fiHBPHEBD. 

Aibiins  ye  speak  sic  a  jabber  that  there's  nae  making  kirk  or  mill  o'  what 
ye  say. 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Fou  ?    C'est  Fran^'ois,  mon  ami,  et  pas  Anglois—das  est  mad. 

fiUEPHEAD. 

Nae  doot.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  chield  as  mad  as  a  March  bare  after  a  glass* 
Ye  mean  to  say,  then,  the  Jews  wba  shave  their  chins  hae  nae  mair  relij^ion 
.than  sae  mony  drucken  auld  ti^ckler  bodies,  who,  like  ane  that  sail  be  name* 
less,  are  gi'eu  to'gettin'  themselves  fou  as  fiddlers. 

MOSES  EDAEHI. 

Senor,  si. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  a  comical  thing,  after  a',  to  think  that  a  goat  has  mair  soond  Jewish 
doctrine  on  his  chin  than  a  rabbi  after  a  rawzor.  And  yet  I'll  uphaud  it 
against  ye,  Timothy,  it's  no  bad  custom  Ton  of  no  shaying.  For  ye  ken,  Mr 
Moses — Is  na  yer  Christian  name  Moses? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

I  haven't  got  no  Cristin  name,  sare ;  for  Ich  bin  nicht  a  Cristin—- God  a' 
might  keep  us ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord  sanf  us,  I  forgot!     But  yer  first  name's  Moses ? 

M09ES  EDREHI. 

Yaw,  mynheer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  see,  I  hae  mony  and  mony  a  time  thocht  that  he  wha  first  introduced 
•having  amang  us  was  ane  of  the  greatest  foes  o'  the  human  race.  Just  think, 
man,  o'  the  awfu'  wark  it's  on  a  cauld  Saubath  morning,  when  the  week's 
bristles  are  as  sturdy  as  the  teeth  of  a  horse  kame,  and  the  burn  watter  winna 
boU,  and  the  kirk-bell's  ringing,  and  the  wife  a'  rig^^it  out,  and  the  gig  at  the 
door,  and  the  rawzor  haggit  like  a  saw— Trumbull  o'  Selkirk  makes  good  raw.. 
sors,  but  the  weans  are  unco  fonj  of  playing  wi'  mine,  puir  things— Od  keep 
us !  it  gars  me  grew  but  to  think  o'  the  first  rasp— and  aher  a'  the  sark-neck^ 
blacken'd  wi'  your  bluid.  and  your  face  is  a  bonny  sicht  to  put  before  a  con- 
gregation, battered  ower  wi'  brown  paper,  or  tufts  o'  beaver  aff  yer  hat — Oh ! 
I'm  clean  for  the  lang  beard. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  have  a  good  opportunity  now ;  for  I  understand  many  of  the 
leading  Protestants  have  resolved  never  to  shave  until  chelate  bill  be  repealed. 
You  are  aware  that  thousands  of  the  Cavaliers  followed  the  same  reverend 
fashion  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  never  smoothed  their  chins  till  the 
day  of  the  Restoration.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  our  own  old  Jacobites  took  to  the 
flowing  mane  again,  upon  the  sinful  expulsion  of  King  James  II.  I  myself  re- 
member several  patriarchal  figures  in  the  Highlands. 

SHEPHERD. 

.  If  I  were  sure  that  Lord  £ldou,  and  Mr  Sadler,  and  Lord  Chandos,  would 
keep  me  in  countenance,  I  would  swear  a  muckle  aith  this  very  minute,  it  I 
wotild,  and  wag  a  bonny  heard  in  Yarrow  kirk  or  the  winter  Sacrament. 
fiut  I'm  jalousin  you're  at  your  jokes,  Mr  Tickler.  Wull  ye  say  as  sure's 
death? 

ODOHERTY. 

I  can  answer  for  him  this  time.  I  with  these  eyes  saw  several  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  sporting  beards  Aaronic  in  Bond  Street  only  a  week  ago. 
There  was,  for  example.  Lord  Harborough. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blessings  on  him  I  WeeU  I'l^  really  glad,  just  glad,  to  hear  there's  sae  muo* 
kle  o'  sincere  principle  left  in  tbc^land.  Sanders  Trumbull,  ye've  seen  the  last 
of  mjr  augbteen  pennies !  But,  pity  me,  surely  the  hair  has  been  gleg  at  the 
growing. 


ODOHVRTT. 

'  Oh !  tbey  left  off  idiaytng  the  moment  the  KfiigV  speedi  otme  out ;  and 
tean^  you  know^  are  rery  tnitritiye  to  the  whisker  priae^^ 

V08E8  EDREUI. 

Camyo !  I  glauhe  dare  has  bin  mehr  wehi  d'Oporto  dan  wattera  off  de  Tri- 
bulation. 

ODOHXRTT. 

Ay,  Mosey  (which,  by  the  way,  ia  a  tnighty'neat  name  for  a  boll),  aorrow  It 
dry.  I  was  obliged  to  drink  doable  tidea  to  keep  myaelf  in  any  thisff  fike 
common  temper  at  the  sight  of  so  tench  vermin  as  infested  ns  on  all  8idc8.^-i 
Rat— rat— -rat— nothing  but  rat 

8REPnER3>. 

After  a',  the  most  awAi'  ratton  is  the  Denk.    Ill  never  say  we  w«re  yeai»- 

bairns  agen. 

M098S  BPEKHI* 
NORTR. 

Yea,  RabM ;  it  is  a  fool  who  hath  spoken.  The  Dake  is  no  nU.  If  I  eoold 
have  opposed  the  carrying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill  by  baring  my  boaom  la 
the  blow,  I  would  have  done  it;  but  I  cannot  impute  hm  motiTea  t»  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He — alter  his  opinions  for  the  ordinary  and  dirty  temp- 
tations which  sway  the  Dawsonii  and  Peels,  the  Bathursts  and  the  Weatmore- 
lands,  and  the  other  very  small  and  miserable  deer  who  are  so  well  desisted 
by  the  name  of  vermin,  base  and  not  to  be  trusted — He,  the  hem  of  all  the 
fields  of  Spain,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  the  topmost  spirit  of  the  world— Jto  Rat  ! 
James,  James,  I  should  hare  blushed  to  hear  the  vrord  from  y«i,  if  in  tboae 
old  vellum  cheeks  there  was  blood  enotigh  for  a  blush. 

TICKLER* 

But,  Christopher 

NORTH. 

Your  pardon,  dearly  beloved  ftiend— I  wish  the  Duke  had  not  ?oted  nd  l0* 
gislated  as  he  has  done ;  but  he  Aoa  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  sreat  atale 
question,  and  to  alter  his  opinion,  Mr  Tickler.  He  has  matter  of  higb,  per- 
haps of  culpable  ambition,  to  sway  him— for  aught  I  know  the  Slaadard  asay 
be  right  there— but  nerer  of  Um.  He  may  be  capable  of  beh^  an  UMraraa 
-^ever  of  being  a  Rat.  Who  ever  confounded  Foueh^  with  Kapolcoa? 
What  infant  will  ever  mix  up  the  motives  of  a  Peel  with  thoae  of  Wt^in^:- 
ton  ?  Fill  your  glass,  Mr  £dr^hi.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  GlcnHvel  m 
Jerusalem? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Nein,  Mein  herr.    Sta  bueno.    Tish  gutes  drink. 

NORTH. 

Some  idiots  have  been  babbling  about  Scott's  ratting.  I  know  that  Soott, 
len  years  ago,  said  the  Irish  Papists  should  f^i  what  they  damonred  for.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  a  man  whose  imagination  lives,  if  I  may  aay  ao,  amasig 
the  feelings  of  those  who  call  themsehes  the  Of^nreased— among  the  Saxons^ 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Gael,  the  Jacobites,  &&  &c.,  should  take  a  poeiUai  natercst  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Papists.  It  is  his  natund  bias  as  a  novelist.  But  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  I  shall  always  oontepd  that  Scott  is  in  that  dasa  of  minda 
that  may — ^nay  muet  choose  for  themaelves  in  the  poHtica  of  thia  world ;  in  fact, 
be  is  one  of  us,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth — who,  tfaoi^  not  ezemplad 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  may  perhaps  upon  qneationa  great  or 
email,  err  as  grossly  as  the  most  ignorant,  nay  often  more  groaidy. 

SHEFHBRD. 

Ay,  true's  the  auld  sayin' — The  greatest  clerks  are  no  the  wisest  folk. 

NORTH. 

I  say,  these  men— the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Walter  SeoCt,  Ibr  la« 
stance,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  ruka  which  me  infallible  upon  Peel  or  Patt- 
more,  or  Bob  Wilson,  or  Bob  Waithman— or  any  of  the  j»»d«;/M«T«w  offiKOu- 
rings  of  politics  or  pus. 

TICKLE  a* 

,  The  Thaes  people  published  a  pMSageof  some  life  of  old  Comberlaad^aaiiw 
time  since,  as  a  proof  that  Sir  Walter  had  long  entertained  theopiniont  vriDch 


have  been  thrust  into  Ids  month  of  late.  Nothing  eoold  ho  mare  itthndly  fali 
lacioiis  than  the  dtotiaB  made  by  theae  doll  dogi^  la  that  pawage.  Sir  Waltet 
regretted  that  military  employment  had  not  been  granted  to  the  Paddy  Papists, 
at  the  time  Dicky  Cumberland^  an  old  enmy  of  mine,  by  the  way,  bat  a  poor 
body  after  all— wrote  his  Tory  fade,  though  gented  oomedy  of  die  West  In- 
dian. When  Scott  wrote  that  sentence,  all  tluU  restriction  was  gone  by,— and 
he  might,  without  distmrbing  any  dream  of  onr  then  Protestant  aseendency, 
have  breathed  a  sigh  over  &e  waste  of  Irish  eoei]gy  and  Irish  life,  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  foreign  countries, — ^he  might  h«?e  eologiied  the  Inravery  of  the  Irbh 
Popish  soldier  in  foreip;n  armies,  withoat  serving  or  thinking  of  serving  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Popish  lawyer  in  the  Four  Coarta  of  Did)lia. 

ODOHIETT. 

Well !  As  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  I've  my  own  theory.  YornH  cite  me.  If  you 
please,  fine  things  here  and  there  about  them  ;  but  on  the  whole,  where  was 
the  general  they  revered — ^where  even  the  staff-oflSccr  ?— Soeh  a  set^Bot  I 
cheek  myself— by  and  by  my  book  will  appear.  Colburn  and  I  are  in  treaty 
about  it.    We  split  only  upon  L.500,  so  the  bargam  is  near  being  completed. 

MOaTH. 

RevenoM.  What  I  was  saying  amoontt  to  this:  We  allow  to  great  men 
that  for  which  we  most  jndieioauy  whip  and  even  hang  little  ones.  War  is 
an  universal  murder,  in  which  the  proficient  is  a  hero,  and  honowred  l^  a 
statue,  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  very  spot  where  the  retail  practitioner  in  man- 
killing  is  banged.  I  say  this  is  right.  I  can,  if  I  pleased,  give  the  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  need  now — Edr^tu,  the  bottle  is  with  you ; — But,  whether  I  think 
it  right  or  not,  the  world  thinks  it  right — and  it  is  enoogh.  Compete,  there- 
fore, by  these  ordinary  and  everyday  miss,  ^e  great  Duke  and  Mr  Robert 
Peel.  What  had  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  to  gain  by  any  political  stroke  for 
the  good  or  bad  ?  Morgan,  by  (he  by,  yon  con  answer  for  me. 

OnOHXBTT. 

Ay,  ay,  su: 

NOETB. 

Yon  and  I  were  toge^er  when  the  first  of  these  cekhrated  Noetea  began-* 
no  one  else^-I  have  read  the  report  of  our  oonversation,  and  inaccurate  as 
these  rqports  generally  are,  they  yet  convey  somewhat  the  substance  of  what 
we  say.  In  my  reported  talk  ef  that  night,  sir,  I  remarked  that  the  Onke  off 
Wellington  would  not  obtain  any  additional  honour  for  being  the  author  of 
the  velry  best  of  all  possible  com  bilk.  I  daresay  I  said  the  worda— at  til 
events  I  thought  the  thought,  and  I  now  stick  to  it. 

onoHsaTT. 

The  phrase  I  remember  weU— Pass  the  jug,  James. 

SHZfHBmn. 

Let  me  fill  first.    This  is  rather  weak. 

TICKLKE. 

A  fault  easily  mended  ;  put  another  half-pint  of  Glenlivet  into  the  jog. 

-SHIFHXRn. 

Ha,  ha— Timotheos,  the  meal  wad  then  be  abune  die  maut  It'a  no  easy 
to  mend  a  jug.  I  bae  mony  a  time  thocbt  it  took  as  miKkle  natural  sfewina 
to  mak  a  jug  of  punch  as  an  epic  poem,  sic  as  Parsdise  Lost,  or  even  Queen 

Hynde  hersell. 

ODORSftTY. 

More,  my  friend,  nrare.  I  think  aa  ingenions  comparison  between  these 
works  of  intellect  could  be  easily  made  by  a  man  of  a  metaphysical  turn  of 
mind. 

KORTH. 

A  more  interestiag  consideration  woold  be,  the  efiectprodticedii^Km  Aena-i 
tion^  character,  hv  the  nsere  circumstance  of  the  modes  of  preparing  the  dil^ 
ferent  beverages  of  different  countries.  Much  of  the  acknowledged  nhsnefi^A 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries,ari8e3  from  the  circumstance  of  ha- 
ving their  liquor  prepared  to  their  hand.  There  is  no  stretch  of  imaginatjon 
in  pouring  wine  ready  made  from  carafe,  or  barochio,  or  fiask,  into  a  glass 
—the  operation  is  merely  mechanical ;  whereas,  among  us  punch  drinkers, 
the  necessity  of  a  nightly  manufacture  of  a  most  intricate  kind,  calls  forth 
habits  »findisstey  and  fosethrwi^ht  ■ndaises  a  taste  for  dssflnoal eatpviaonnt 
—improves  us  in  hygrometry,  and  many  other  sdences— to  say  nothing  of  thsF 
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geognpbicsl  reflections  drawn  forth  by  the  pressare  of  the  lemon,  or  the  Colo- 
nial qucBtiona^  which  press  upon  every  meditatiye  mind  on  the  appearance  of 
white  sugar. 

TICKLBB. 

Confound  the  Colonial  question^  foi^  this  evening  at  any  rate.  We  are  to 
have  M'Queen  here  one  of  these  nights,  and  if  any  man  alive  can  enlighten 
us  as  to  these  matters,  he  is  the  man.  He  appears  to  know  Africa  as  well  as 
the  Trongate  of  Glasgow^  and  would  be  as  much  at  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Joliba  as  on  those  of  the  Molendinar. 

NOBTH. 

When  I  was  at  Timbuctoo 

SHEFHEKp,  {aside), 
A  lang  yarn  is  beginning  the  noo 

MOSES  BDRBHI. 

Sind  sie  geweson,  sare»  dans  T  Afrique  ? 

NORTH. 

Many  years^I  was  Sultan  of  Bellofor  a  long  period,  nntil  dethroned  by  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice ;  but  I  intend  to  expose  the  traitorous  conspirators 
to  the  indignation  of  an  outraged  world. 

TICKLER  (aeide  to  shbpherb.) 


He's  raving. 
Dementit. 


SHEPHBRD  (jtO  TICKLER.) 


ODOHERTY  (tO  both.) 

Mad  as  a  hatter.     Hand  me  a  segar. 

HOSES  EDREni. 

Yo  suis  of  Maroc. 

NORTH  {aifide.) 
Zounds !   (to  Edrbhi)  I  never  chanced  to  pass  that  way — the  emperor  and 
I  were' not  on  good  terms. 

UOSES  EDREHI. 

Then,  sare,  you  was  good  luck  to  no  piss,  for  the  emperor  wash  a  man  ver 
disagreeable  ven  no  gut  humours.  Gott  keep  ush  I  He  hat  lions  in  cage— 
and  nim  gab  peoples  zu  de  lions— dey  roarsh— oh,  mucho,  mucho  !--and  eats 
de  poor  peoples — God  keep  ush  !  a  ver  disagreeilble  man  dat  emperor. 

SHBPBERD. 

Nae  doot-^it  canna  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  gobbled  by  a  lion.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  lion  cat  a  man,  sir  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Yes,  sare,  in  Maroc  I  was  not  always  a  zeken,  a  viejo,  a  what  you  caU 
old  fellow,  with  bianco  beard— but  ven  I  was  twent  I  vent  for  valk  to  a  moun- 
taigne  not  weit  from  Maroc  mit  two  young  men — ve  joked  and  laughed,  and 
God  help  ush,  Bwei  lowen  cam  down  de  nill,  and  in  six  halb- minute,  onf 
gobble  up  mein  amigo  to  the  rechti,  and  dem  oder  gobble  mi  freend  to  de  links 
—left  I  mean,  o  dios — how  ver  disgrceablc.  I  ran  avay.  I  say  mit  der  Meiek 
David,  Asbri  haish  asher  lo  halak  bahetzath  ushaira,  ubederck  hattaim  to 
hhhamad.  So — vous  me  comprenez— ich  stand  not  in  the  way  of  den  sinnerdi 
de  lioDsh — but  runsh — vite— vite — oh  sehr  schnell  I  runnsh. 

SHEPHERD. 

oh,  sirs,  imagine  yourseli  daundering  out  to  Canaan,  to  take  your  kail  wi' 
our  frien'  James,  and  as  ye're  passing  the  Links,  out  jumps  a  lion,  and  at  you! 

ODOHEBTV. 

The  Links— oh !  James,  you  are  no  Polyglott. 

TICKLER. 

I  don't  wish  to  insinuate  that  I  should  like  to  be  eaten,  either  by  lion  or 
ahepberd,  but  I  confess  that  I  consider  that  the  new' drop  would  be  a  worac 
fate  than  either. 

NORTH. 

Quite  mistaken— the  drop's  a  trifle. 

MOSBS  EDREHI. 

Ja  wohl.  Milord. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  to  being  hangit,  why,  that's  a  nutter  that  happens  to  mony  a  deaoeni 
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roan,  and  it's  but  a  sporl  or  tway^  and  a  gaspin  gurble,  an'  ae  stonr  heave,  and 
a's  ower ;  ye're  dead  ere  a  body's  weel  certified  that  the  board's  awa'  from 
behind  you— and  the  nightcap's  a  great  blessing,  baith  to  you  and  the  com- 
pany. The  gilliteen  again,  1  m  tauld  ii's  just  perfectly  ridiculous  how  soon 
that  does  it's  turn.  Up  ye  come,  and  tway  diiels  ram  your  head  into  a  shottle 
in  a  door  like,  and  your  hands  are  clasped  ahint  ye,  and  swee  gangs  the  door, 
and  you  upset  headforemost,  and  in  below  the  axe,  and  hanffie  just  taps  you 
on  the  Beck  to  see  that  it's  in  the  richt  nick,  and  whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  touch 
the  spring,  and  down  comes  the  thundering  edge,  loaded  wi'  at  least  a  hunder 
weight  o'  lead— your  head's  a£P  like  a  sybo-— Tuts,  that's  naething— onybody 
might  mak  up  their  mind  to  be  justified  on  the  gilliteen. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  old  Dutch  way^— the  broadsword— is,  af^er  all,  the  best ;  by  much  the 
easiest  and  the  genteelest.  You  are  seated  in  a  most  comfortable  arm-chair 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  over  your  eyes — they  read  a  prayer  if  you  are  so  in- 
clined—you call  for  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  coffee — an  iced  cream— a  dram 
— any  thing  you  please,  in  fact,  and  your  aesires  are  instantly  complied  with 
— ^you  put  the  cup  to  the  lip,  and  just  at  that  moment  swap  comes  the 
whistling  sabre. 

SHEPHERD. 

Preserve  us !  keep  your  hand  to  yoursell.  Captain. 

ODOHERTY. 

Sweep  he  comes— the  basket  is  ready — they  put  a  clean  towel  over  it— pack 
off  the  cold  meat  to  the  hospital— scrub  the  scaffold — take  it  to  pieces — all 
within  five  minutes. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  capital.  In  fact  a'  these  are  civih'zed  exits — but  oh !  man,  man,  to 
think  of  a  lion  on  tlie  Bumtsfield  Links — what  would  your  gowferssay  to  that, 
Mr  Tickler? 

TICKLER. 

A  rum  customer,  certainly. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  the  een,  the  red,  fiery,  fixit,  unwinkin'  een,  I  think  I  see  them — and 
the  laigh,  deep,  dour  growl,  like  the  purring  o'  ten  hundred  cats^and  the 
rouckle  white  sharp  teeth  gimin'  and  grundin' — ^and  the  lang  rough  tongue, 
and  the  yimest  slaver  running  outour  the  chops  o*  the  brute — and  the  cauld 
shiver— minutes  maybe — and  than  the  loup  like  lightning,  and  your  back- 
bane  broken  wi'  a  thud,  like  a  rotten  rash— and  then  the  creature  begins  to 
lick  your  face  wi'  his  tongue,  and  sniffle  and  snort  owre  you,  and  now  a  snap 
at  your  nose,  and  than  a  rive  out  o'  your  breast,  and  than  a  crunch  at  your 
knee— and  you're  a'  the  time  quite  sensible,  particularly  seneible. 

ODOHERTY. 

Give  him  a  dig  in  the  muzzle,  and  he'll  tip  you  the  coup-de-grace. 

NORTH. 

What  a  vivid  imagination  the  Shepherd  has — ^well,  cowardice  is  an  inspiring 
principle. 

TICKLER. 

I'll  defy  Peel  to  look  more  woebegone  when  the  Duke  knits  his  brow,  and 
begins  to  mump  with  his  grinders. 

MOSES  EDRBHI. 
NORTH. 

That's  enough.  The  Rabbi  says,  we  must  worship  the  fox  in  season— but 
I  am  sure  the  Duke  is  any  thing  but  a  fox. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  know,  really. 

MOSES  EDREHI. 
NORTH. 

I'faith,  Rabbi,  you're  coming  strong  on  us  with  your  yft/Amt  to-night.  He 
says,  choose  rather  to  be  the  tail  of  the  lions  than  the  head  of  the  foxes.  Do 
you  agree.  Tickler  ? 
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'  TICKLSE. 

I  eare  notliiog  aboat  peptics  now.  Tbe  Conititiitioii  k  undcrmiiied ;  bat 
perhaps  the  old  walls  may  hang  together  long  enoqgh  to  shdicr  what  lanaina 
of  my  brief  allotted  span-^I  daresay  the  Tories  wiQ  get  frightened  cie  ano- 
ther Session^  and  muster  about  the  Duke  igsin*  I  uall  be  surprised  at  no- 
thing. 

MOSBS  cnaaai 

MTVn^Scuse  me^  sare,  dat  ist  Ton  sheep  goctih  hinlcr  anoder  sheep. 

TICKLXa. 

Tea,  even  though  the  wolf  be  at  the  gate. 

onoHsaTT. 
The  Duke,  I  think,  might  yet  get  back  the  Tories ;  but  one  preliminary  is 
indispensable— he  must  p£iy  the  Devll^-^I  mesn  the  Husky,  with  Mr  PeeL 

MOSES  anaEHi. 
Make  Herr  Peel  de— de— Asssel,  de  Schkape  goat— Yat  you  osU,  and  send 
him  into  de  dibr-— into  de  grand  deserU 

(Filli  hi*  pipe,  vnd  smoktt  frig^raus^'^HrMng  hii  (esrd.) 

OnOHSETY. 

His  desert,  certainly— Well,  I  think  I  shall  try  a  cherry  stalk  too— Hand  ae 
that  bushel  of  pipes  in  the  comer.  Shepherd. 

SHXPHBEn. 

Deil  a  bit  sail  ye  smoke  till  ye  gie  us  a  sang  first  Come,  Captain,  clear 
yonrain  pipes. 

KOETH. 

Odoberty^  I  am  told  you  sometimes  improvise  now-a-days— Is  it  so?  Whoa 
have  you  picked  it  up  r  Can  you  sctoally  do  the  trick  ? 

SHEPHSED. 

Improveese?  Can  the  Captain  improveete?    What  next? 

OnORBETY. 

ImproYize  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  Hang  it.  Lord  Byron  was  never  more  mis- 
taken than  when  he  said  we  Engliah 

YICKLBE. 

We  RngUsh !— I  like  that— 4hree  Scotchmen,  a  Muaster  bogtrotttt,  and  a 
Morocco  Jew. 

ODOHBETY. 

Time,  my  honest  old.  gaffer ;  tbe  schoolmaster  has  not  been  long  enough 
abroad  yet  to  tie  our  tongues,  at  least  mine— to  the  full  pimiddtincss  of  prim 
propriety.  I  say  fiyron  was  never  more  mistaken  than  when  he  denied  to  «# 
the  power  of  improvixuig. 

KOETH. 

His  lordship.  Sir  Morgan,  allowed,  I  think,  that  Mr  Hook  was  an  Impro* 

ffUattfre, 

ODOHEETY. 

''  Ay,"  said  Theodore,  when  he  heard  it — (some  of  the  shabby  rascals 
about  a  shabby  administration  were  persecuting  nim  at  the  time,  out  of  spite 
for  his  political  writings) — "  however  that  may  be,  I  am  a  damned  tfii/tidic]r— 
tory,"  Beyond  question.  Hook,  one  of  the  best  snd  pleasantest  of  companions, 
the  very  king  of  table* wits,  does  shine  astonishingly  in  this  feat— the  rtiymes 
appear  to  tumble  into  their  places  by  magic.  You  know  his  rhymes  on  Da* 
viaXimenes? 

TICKLE  E. 
OnOHBETY. 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  David  Ximttiea— 
A  naturalized  Jew." 

M08K8  ED  RE  HI  {dropping  hti  pipe*) 


Sare? 


ODOHEETY. 


I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  my  old  flower  of  Aldgate— 

*^  Hero  Keth  the" 

I'll  be  hanged  if  that  unbelieving  son  of  Satan  has  not  put  the  rhyme  out  of  my 
head.  N'importe.    Here,  then,  I  call  bumpers,  bumpers- let  ua  all  improviie. 


I  lay  a  wager  of  lix  to  four  in  any  ooLa,  not  exceeding  a  shilling,  that*Bot  one 
of  you  brMce  down.    At  for  me,  I  can  jingle  like  a  bitter  cert. 

Andwhatwullitbeaboot?  ^ 

ODOHEBTT.  4 

Are  you  filled? 

KO&TB. 

All  filled.    Now,  don't  come  Twias  over  ua^let  it  be  a  real  oflPband— - 

ODOHEBTY.  %  ^ 

Here,  then,  ia  at  once  the  toaat,  and  the  subject" of  our  yerie. 
"  May  due  contempt  await  on  Peel." 
(DrtfiAv— KOBTH,  saEFHEED,  TICKLE B,  and  EBBXHr,  follow  the  eX" 
ample.    Shout  from  outside  proves  that  the  company  in  other  parte  of 
the  taoem  have  caught  the  eonoroue  voice  qf  odohebty,  and  have 
hastened  vociferously  to  honour  his  toast. 

OOOHEBTY. 

Vox  populi !  Yet  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  still  cheered.  What  a  set 
of  spoons ! 

TICKLE  E. 

The  riling  talent  of  the  country ! 

NOBTH. 

What  my  right  honourable  friend  Mr  Croker  says  is  undeniably  true- 
That  upon  uo  other  principle  could  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  such  average 
idiots  be  gathered  in  any  country  of  Christendom. 

SHEPHEBn. 

But  Maister  Crocker  himaell's  no  an  idiot — ^but  ane  o'  the  cleverest  fallows 
in  the  land.    It's  pity  that-  ■  ■ 

ODOHEBTY. 

Come,  I  begin,  bng  measure.    Follow  ye  all  as  Phoebus  inspires. 

A  BUCOLICAL. 

fittt  loHotoi  a  (ontttttbn  in  iauMv  of  0tt  Xlo&ttt  Vttt 

ODOHEBTY.    {Chonts — Air,  A  pot  qf  good  aie.) 

0  Tories,  dear  Tories,  who  still  are  as  true — 
In  spite  of  defeat — and  as  trusty  as  steel. 

An  apostate,  a  trimmer,  a  rat  is  in  view. 
So  after  1dm,  boys, — and  come  spit  upon  Peel. 

Now,  Mr  North-— the  chant  is  with  your  worship. 

NOBTH. 

We  once  were  deceived — though  his  talent  was  small, 

Wishy  washy  his  matter,  conceited  his  squeal, 
For  Toryhood  loyal  we  paidon'd  it  all. 

But  this  having  vanisnd — (jood  day.  Ma  Peel.  (N^odeto  Tickleb.) 

TICKLE  a. 

1  don't  doubt  ye  will  say  he  was  train'd  to  a  twist. 
That  a  apinnii^-bred  statesman  was  used  to  a  wheel. 

But,  punning  apart,  did  there  ever  exist. 
So  barefao^  a  turncoat  as  Westbury's  Peel  ?  (^Nods  to  Srephebs.) 

SUEPUEBD. 

Comin'  bv  Prestonpans,  I  foregathered  wi'  Nanse; 

And  it  8  "  Luckie,"  quo'  I,  "  something  stinks  in  your  creel." 
And  it's  "  HooU,  sur,"  quo'  she,  "  let  the  baddies  abe. 

They're  gaun  up  to  the  Advocate  and  Ma  Peel." 

(AM2fto<Ae  Rabbi.) 

MOSES  EDBEHI. 

I  nose  him  a  shoe,  but  his  tribe  ish  not  good. 
The  schentleman'sh  shlimy  and  shlippy  as  huLLe, 

For  he  try  do  Shir  Masseh-^dat  ish  if  him  could. 
But  ha  1  hft.!  vat  a  tartar  to  turn  upon  Beel« 
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ODOHBRTT. 

I  was  by  in  the  Commons  when  Wetherel)  rose« 

And  trampled  this  traitor  with  merciless  heel^ 
And  believe  me  the  fiercest  of  felony's  foes 

Would  have  then  thought  it  pity  to  crow  over  Pkeu 

NOETH. 

In  the  Lords',  quoth  the  Duke,  with  his  cast-iron  smile. 

Such  as  Santon  Barsisa  leceived  from  the'  Deil, 
"  My  friend  has  been  sacrificed" — ^pleasant  the  while 

Was  the  simper  that  welcomed  this  mention  of  Peel. 

TICKLER. 

Both  in  Lords  and  in  Commons  the  Gentleman's  done. 
To  his  Master  the  lost  one  may  truckle  and  kneel, 

Bui  from  those  whom  he  cheated  his  hopes  they  are  none- 
Many  slaves  hath  the  Duke — the  most  abject  is  Psel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Now  the  men  of  this  Land,  at  the  word  o'  command 
Maun  content  them,  like  sogers,  to  think  and  to  feel ; 

And  we  dinna  forget  that  a'  this  is  a  debt 
Which  we  owe  to  the  upright  infiexible  Peel. 

M08E8  EDREHI. 

He  knows  what  him  means— if  him  gets  a  fair  price ; 

The  Gonab  as  sure,  sare,  as  yom'a  not  laed,^ 
Vould  to  synagogue  go  and  be  there  shircumsise, 

Half-a-quarter  per  shent  woud  convert  Mr  Peel. 

ODOHERTY. 

On  what  rests  his  glory  ? — thus  answers  The  Globe, 

''  Old  laws  and  old  writs  he's  the  boy  to  repeal; 
We  can  get  tipsy  an  hour  with  a  gipsv. 

Without  fear  of  the  hemp,  such  a  Solon  is  Peel." 

NORTH. 

Myraost  excellent  friend,  Mr  Potter  Macqueen, 

who  made  Lord  Johnny  Russell  for  Bedford  to  reel- 
Drew  a  plan  for  the  Swan,  fine  as  ever  was  seen. 
But  he  had  not  consulted  his  host,  Mr  Peel. 

{Stitk  to  Mf>,  Timothy.) 

TICKLER. 

No  sooner  the  matter  was  mentioned  to  Bob, 

"  Here  I'll  find,"  cries  the  Cad, ''  Some  dear  kinsman,  a  meal ; 
By  the  oath  of  mine  office  I'll  make  a  neat  job  ;" — 

And  he  kept  his  word  that  time,  for  Tommy's  a  Peel. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  tauld  Sir  John  Copley,  wha  noo  is  a  judge. 
Though  he  ne'er  was  a'lawyer,  hung  back  wi'  his  seal. 

Till  the  Promising  Youth  gied  his  elbow  a  nudge — 
For  "  bluid's  thicker  nor  water 's,"  a  maxim  wi'  Peel. 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Said  Roschild,  (the  Premier  Baron  Juif,) 
Of  this  world's  shabby  doingsh  I've  vitnesht  a  deal. 

But  it  givesh  to  my  boshom  exsheeding  relief. 
That  ash  yet  I've  encountered  hot  von  Meshteb  Bbbl. 

ODOHERTT. 

Satis.— Ohe,  jam  satis. 

TICKLER. 

And  pretty  fellows  we  are,  to  have  been. tricked  in  this  style  by  such  braint 
as  these.  I  confess  it  aggravates  my  distress  for  the  downfall  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  it  should  have  gone  to  pot  so  much  d,  la  Varna.  We  too  have  had 
our  Jussu£P  Pacha. 

NORTH. 

Turks  and  Tories  I— Well,  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  I  must 
confess— But  onr  Czar  is  already  within  our  Stamboul,  and  that  is  more  than 

*  As  day  is  not  night. 
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is  like  to  be  the  caie  with  the  Muscovite  for  another  season  or  so^  I  venture  to 
hint  The  Turks  are  bad  enough^  I  admit,  but  not  quite  so  incorrigible  in 
their  simplicity  as  aur  High  Churdimen. 

OnOHBBTY. 

PhilUpotto,  for  instance,— > 

'^  In  his  living  of  Stanhope,  as  gay  as  you  please." 

SHEFHKBB. 

There  is  an  auld  Scots  rhyme,  Rabbi,  that  says,— 

'<  The  Devil  ana  the  Dean  begin  with  ae  letter—  . 
When  the  Deil  gete  the  Dean,  the  Kirk  will  be  the  better." 

ODOHEaTY. 

No  idiots  are  like  the  Tories,  depend  upon  it.  Only  look  at  Stinkomalee 
and  King's  College !  Activity,  union,  craft,  indomitable  perseverance  on  the 
one  side— indolence,  indecision,  internal  distrust  and  jealousies,  calf-like  sim- 
plicity, and  cowardice  intolerable  on  the  other— to  say  nothing  of  jobbing 
without  end.  'Tis  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick  to  compare  Brougham,  Hor- 
ner, and  these  indefatigable  Professors— all  at  one,  all  alive,  all  moving,  and 
alroidy  succeedin|;  in  every  thing — with  Blomfield  bullying  Copplestone, 
Copplestone  fawningly  undermining  Blomfield,  little  Coleridge  spinning  let- 
ters—Qnintin  Dick — Proh  Jupiter ! — the  higglings  about  Somerset-House— 
the  sycophantish  intrigues  with  the  Stinkomalee  folks  themselves — die  unfilled 
purse — the  drooping,  hope— tlie  beggarly  nonsense  about  degrees,  and  gowns, 
and  hours  for  chapel !  Oh,  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  whether  shall  the  Sadducees  or  the 
Pharisees  have  our  heartiest  curse ! 

BABBI. 

Sichem  marries  de  vife,  and  Mifgteus  is  shircumshised. 

SHEFHEBD. 

The  Family  Library,  puttin' oot  at  John  Murray's,  is  hooever  ae  Tory  spe- 
ottlation  that  lacks  weel.   I  think  they'll  hae  the  heels  of  the  Leeberals  there. 

OnOHEBTY. 

Yes,  if  they  go  on  as  they've  begun ;  but  that's  a  question.  If  old  Consta- 
ble had  Uved,  his  Miscellany  would  have  done  splendidly — ^for  now  he's  goncj 
Archie  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  had  pluck  enough  for  any 
thing  in  his  trade — ^his  hand  was  open,  nis  eye  was  keen — and  he  evidently 
had  seen  Uirough  the  shallowness  of  most  of  his  old  associates,  and  was  resol- 
ved to  put  at  least  a  strong  leaven  of  Tory  talent  into  their  Whig  dough — 
But  he  went  ihe  way  of  all  flesh,  and  little  has  been  done  since,  tnat  I  Uiink 
he  would  have  patronised. 

TICKLEE. 

Except  John  Lockhart'a  Biography  of  Bums,  and  little  Chambers's  histories 
of  the  Rebellions,  no  original  works  of  much  note  have  been  published  in  the 
Miscellany— unless  very  lately— for  I  confess  I  ba?e  not  seen  the  concern 
these  six  months  or  so. 

NOBTH. 

Why,  there  are  other  things  decent  enough ;  but,  on  the  whole,  'tis  not  a 
very  thriving  afloir- it  wants  a  head— and  I  believe  the  circulation  is  no  great 
matter. 

ODOHBBTY. 

Considerable,  I  am  told  ;  but  nothing  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  concern. 

TICKI3B. 

Brougham's  Committee  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  put  forth  a  few  admirable 
tracts— most  admirable  ones— Charles  Bell's,  for  example.  But  of  all  the  in- 
fernal, pompous,  unmeaning,  unintelligible  trash  that  ever  mortal  eye-lid 
darkened  over,  commend  me  to  the  histories  and  biographies  of  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Where  Brougham  has  picked  up  such  a  squad  of  boobies, 
heaven  only  can  telL  I  Uiink  you  said,  last  time  we  met,  that  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  promised  better. 

NOBTH. 

yes ;  but  even  there  the  second  Number  is  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  first ; 
and  the  first,  after  all,  was  more  attractive  for  the  wood- cuts  than  the  writing. 
But  Charles  Knight's  an  able  and  worthy  fellow,  and  I  hope  he'll  bestir  himself 
BBd  prosper. 
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ODOHSSTT. 

You  Tories  wem  to  me  to  be  giving  up  hc^  aboat  every  thing.  Thai's 
horrid  stnfF,  Christopher.  You  ought  not  to  wish  sacoesa  to  these  folks.  For 
disguise  their  plans  as  they  inay»  can  there  be  any  doubt  what  the  real  ulti- 
mate object  of.  Brougham's  Sclmlnuutert  are  ?  And  can  you>  even  now,  ne- 
glect any  opportunity  of  at  least  putting  a  remora  in  their  way  ? 

MOSES  EDKEHI. 

Senor  North,  kenn'st  du  de  saying  of  Ben  Syia  ? 

KOETH. 

Yea,  truly ;  and  a  wise  one  that  is—''  He  that  gives  honoor  to  h£i  enemy, 

is  like  to  an  ass."    What  say  you  to  that,  James  ? 

SHBPHEED. 

Ditto— ditto— ditto— Claw  me  and  I'll  claw  thee.  When  will  the  tinkien 
speak  a  guid  word  o'  ony  o'  our  folk ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  that  sort  of  thing  appesrs  to  be  much  on  the  decline  just  at  pkctent. 
I  see  almost  all  the  Whig  papers  puffing  Murray's  concern  very  potendy. 

ODOHERTT. 

Nothing  like  liberality.  I  wonder  what  Croker  now  thinks  of  the  alyle 
Bonaparte  is  talked  of  in  the  Family  Library.  Heavens !  if  he  has  not  desn 
forgotten  his  papers  in  the  Quarterly  some  nve  or  six  yeara  back,  what  noat 
be  his  wrath  in  seeing  such  productions  coming  out  of  Albemarle  street ! 

TICKLER. 

I  expect  to  find  Johnson's  Toryism,  and  so  forth,  treated  at  eontemptiblo 
weaknesses  in  the  Secretary's  own  edition  of  Boswell.  Nothing  like  the  mardi 
of  intellect — it  is  taking  all  in. 

NORTH. 

As  to  Bonaparte — whether  Croker  himself  wrote  this  Life  of  him  or  no,  I 
can't  say ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  so,  there  would  be  nothing  to  won* 
der  at.  When  he  used  to  vituperate  Napoleon,  remember  he  was  potent  for 
evil.  Yes,  even  at  St  Helena  his  name  and  his  words  were  playing  the  devil 
continually  all  over  Europe.  He  was  then  an  enemy,  and  to  have  hononicd 
him  would,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  has  laid  down,  have  been  the  part  of  an  idiot. 
But  now,  God  pity  us,  he  sleeps  sound  beneath  a  thousand  weight  of  graitttc^ 
and  shame  on  the  mortal  who  dares  deny  that  he  was  the  greatest  mao  of  the 
last  thousand  years. 

SHEPHERnr . 

Greater  than  Shakspeare  ?  or  Newton  ?  or 

NORTH. 

I  mean  the  greatest  Warrior  and  the  greatest  Prince— end  whatever  Dr 
Channing  may  think,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  are  characters  not  to  be  main* 
tatned  on  a  slender  stock  of  brain.  That  worthy  scribe  say9,  Bonaparte  baa 
added  *'  no  new  thought  to  the  old  store  of  human  intellect"  It  muat  be 
admitted,  that  he  neither  printed  reviews  nor  preached  sermons — ^but  still  I 
have  a  sort  of  notion  that  Bonaparte  was  a  more  powerful- rainde'l  Unitarian 
than  Dr  Channing.  In  fact,  laying  his  battles  and  victoriea,  and  even  hia 
laws  and  diplomacy  out  of  view,  I  am  willing  to  stake  his  mere  table-tdJ^  at. 
St  Helena  against  ull  the  existing  written  wisdom  of  the  United  States. 

ODOHERTY. 

You  may  safely  do  so.  North.  Just  turn  to  that  one  page,  in  which  Bona- 
parte demolishes  Spurzbeim.  Those  three  or  four  sentences  are  worth  all  that 
has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject.    Let  Mr  Combe  answer  them,  if  he  can. 

NORTH. 

There  are  rome  things  in  Murray's  little  book  which  puxile  me.  It  is  laid 
that  the  expedition  that  went  fVom  Cork  to  Portugal  in  1808,  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, had  been  ori^nally  meant  for  an  attack  on  Mexico.    Can  thia  be  ao? 

TICKLER. 

If  it  be,  the  secret  has  been  well  kept. 

ODOBERTV. 

None  of  us  had  the  least  notion  where  we  were  bound  for.  I  myself.  Rabbi, 
thought  of  the  coast  of  Barbary— others  said  SicUy.  We  were  m&  quite  eoo* 
founded  when  the  news  from  Spain  arrived,  and  after  that  there  wen  few 
doubts  amongst  us. 
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MOIEI  IDREHI. 

Ich  bin  den  in  Algeiin— No  guettes  dere.  Bare. 

TICKLER. 

Hand  me  tfatt  liCile  ?oIufne,  Odoherty.  What  a  elerer  fellow  George 
Crniekthank  is.  They  said  he  was  a  mere  earicatnrist.  Sir^  he  is  a  painteri, 
a  great  painter.  Look  at  some  of  these  things.  What  firt,  what  life,  in  this 
of  the  bridge  of  Areola  f  or  here  in  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids !  What  utter 
dismay  and  terror  in  this  flight  from  Waterloo !  Look  at  Boney  here  sledging 
it  Away  from  the  MuseoTites — Oh,  what  a  dreary  waste !— or  at  these  Cossacks 
charging  over  the  snow.  I  protest  I  thought  wood-cutting  had  died  with 
Bewick ;  but  these  things  are  even  far  beyond  his  mark* 

BHBPHERD. 

To  me  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  is  the  roaist  touching  o'  them  all.  Oh^  thae 
wlllowB !  and  the  bare  hill*  side  beyond,  and  the  solitary  eagle  I 

NORTH. 

Murray  does  things  in  style,  certainly.  But  I  should  think  he  was  oyer« 
doing  in  the  decorations.  What  sale  can  cover  such  expenses  as  these  ?  Six« 
teen  engravings—half  a  dozen  on  steel— in  two  little  volumes,  selling  for  ten 
IhiUinga.    It  can't  do. 

ODOHBRTT. 

It's  very  well  for  a  splash  at  starting.  But  I  must  say,  a  few  good  portraits 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  The  heads  of  the  Emperor  and  his  son  are 
eapital.    Those  of  Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa  I  think  very  poor  and  stiffl 

NORTH. 

That's  probably  the  fault  of  the  confounded  French  limners.  Even  they 
eould  not  degrade  the  divine  outline  of  Napoleon's  features.  But  any  ordinary 
head  must  suffer  in  such  hands ;  and  yet  I'm  told  they  turned  up  their  ugly 
snouts  at  Sur  Thomas  Lawrence. 

ODORERTV. 

The  Romans  had  more  sense — ^they  all  but  worshipped  both  Lawrence  and 
Wilkie.  At  the  pesent  time,  no  one  can  either  write  a  book  or  paint  a  pio* 
tore  worth  three  halfpence  but  in  this  country.    The  fact  is  undeniable 

TICKLER. 

And  how  many  can  either  write  or  paint  well  here  f 

NORTH. 

The  present  company  excepted,  of  coarse— I  consider  there  are  about  tLH 
or  six  good  hands  going  in  either  line— not  more. 

TICKLER. 

So  many  ?. 

NORTH. 

T^t  me  see,  painters— Wilkie,  otie ;  Lawrence,  two ;  Turner,  three ;  Cal- 
cott,  four;  Constable,  five;  Willie  Allan,  six.  Come,  there's  more  than  I 
thought— Prout,  seven ;  Leslie,  eight ;  Stewart  Newton,  nine ;  Thomson  of 
Daddingston,  ten ;  Landseer,  eleven ;  and,  to  make  up  a  dosen,  we  may  slump 
Pickers^,  and  Etty,  and  Jackson,  and  Philips,  and  Mulready. 

TICKLER. 

Greek  Williams,  I  suggest,  ought  not  to  be  left  out. 

•NORTH. 

Peccavi !  Place  him  about  the  middle  of  the  list,  and  then  the  doien  will 
be  a  baker's  one.  . 

ODOHERTY. 

Then,  as  to  sculptors. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Chantrey  and  WestmacOtt  are  the  only  persons  worth  much— and 
they  appear  to  roe  to  be  equals,  notwithstanding  all  that  Allan  Cunningham 
may  lay  down  thereanent 

ODOHERTT. 

Westmaeott's  Waterloo  vase  is  the  greatest  work  of  art  ever  yet  produced  fit 
England.  It  will  be  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  noblest  palace  in  the  world, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  I  hope  the  King  thinks  so. 

•TICKLER. 

The  King  Mtni^«— poor  gentleman,  I  am  happy  to  learn  -tiiat  he  is  permit* 
ted  to  have  an  opinion  even  upon  a  potsherd  or  a  pipkin. 
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ODOBKSTT. 

He  ii  indeedj  as  Lord  Kenyon  says,  a  most  opprened  man. 

KOBTIC* 

'  If  we  may  indulge  in  the  belief^  and  I  do  not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  the 
thought^  that  departed  spirito  are  permitted  to  look  upon  the  affiun  of  the 
world  which  they  have  Icft^  with  an  intereat  in  some  degree  analogoua  to  that 
which  they  felt  when  in  Uie  fleahi  how  sorrowing  must  now  be  the  spirit  of 
King  George  III. — of  him«  who  declared  that  he  would  sooner  lay  hu  bead 
upon  the  block  than  consent  to  the  fatal  measure  which  has  now  been  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  and  deceived  son. 

BHErHBBD* 

Wasna  that  sayiu'  denied  to  be  the  auld  King^s  f 

TicKLaa* 
Yes^  by  old  Lord  Grenyille^  who  has  lost  all  his  faculties^  as  appears  by  hia 
last  pamphlet. 

SHEPHBBD. 

Ay>  but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  too-— 

TICKLEB. 

Who  never  had  any  faculties  to  lose.  Who  would  value  the  testimony  of 
Budi  a  wiseacre^  even  though  we  throw  in  as  a  make-weight  the  carcass  of 
t)ie  Budcinghamshire  dragoon? 

ODOHEBTY. 

I  should  be  the  last  person  for  intermeddling  in  a  family  dispute,  but  I 
must  sayi  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  letter  from  Rome  to  the  Aviesbury 
people  was  most  disgusting.  There  was  one  man  in  England  whom  he  dated 
to  insult  with  impunitv,  and  that  was  his  son ;  he  therefore  did  what  no  other 
man  ever  ventured  to  do — abused  the  Marquis  of  Chandos. 

TICKLEB. 

By  all  accounts  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  young  fellows  in  Eng« 
hmd,  and  one  whose  conduct  in  this  business  has  been  highly  honourable. 
But  why  do  we  waste  our  time  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  his  opi- 
nions ?    George  III.i  you  were  sayings  is  the  last  Protestant  king  of  England. 

KOBTH. 

No,  Mr  Tickler,  I  said  no  such  thing :  I  said  that  jour  King  George  IV., 
as  true  a  Protestant  as  his  father,  has  been  cheated  and  bullied  Into  a  measure 
irMch  he  hated,  hates,  and  will  continue  to  hate. 

ODOUEBTr. 

I  wish  you  had  seen  how  he  took  Wetherell,  with  both  his  arms^  at  the 
levee.    I  was  doae  behind  bun,  thanks  to  our  friend,  the  Thane. 

SHEPHBBI). 

What  for,  then,  did  he  gie  his  consent  ?  Could  he  no  have  faulded  his 
hands  ahinf  his  back  ? 

NOBTH. 

In  his  drcumstancea,  he  could  scarcely  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
iSe  was  told  that  he  was  giving  his  consent. to  a  measure,  which,  if  ddayed 
another  year,  would  have  been  carried  without  his  consent,  and  carried  with 
idl  the  horrora  and  bloodshed  of  a  dril  war. 

TICKLEB. 

Civil  war?    Where? 

NOBTH. 

In  Irdand.' 

TICKLEB. 

Fish! 

ODOHEBTY* 

Stuff  I 

NOBTH. 

Aye,  gentlemen,  pish  I  and  stuiP!  are  very  fine  arguments  with  ns'when  over 
enr  toddy,  (by  the  by,  Uie  old  Rabbi  is  asleep,)  but  they  would  not  sound 
well  at  the  council-board  of  a  great  nation.  The  King  was  told  of  varioua 
armies  being  in  the  fidd  in  Ireumd — of  whole  districts  rising  en  1 

ODOHBBTT. 

.  AndafUri 
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NORTH. 

Let  me  go  on,  ur,  I  request  He  was  told  that  the  Association  wielded  the 
force,  moral  and  physical,  of  their  country — ^he  heard  of  crusades  against  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  threats  of  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  all  other 
Quarters  of  the  island — he  saw  that  his  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  his  law*officers, 
oid  not  try  to  repress  these  things ;  and  he  was  told  that  their  inactivity  arose 
from  their  perfect  knowledge  that  their  interference  would  he  useless.  Such 
was  the  picture  of  Ireland,  presented  to  him  on  the  first  authority. 

TICKLER. 

But  England 

KORTH. 

I  was  coming  to  it.  The  feeling  of  England  is,  I  know,  firmly  Protestant^ 
hut  we  roust  all  take  the  colouring  of  our  ideas  from  the  circles  with  which  we 
mix.  Here,  then,  he  saw  the  seven  men  who  were  selected  hy  himself  as  the 
very  heads  of  die  Protestant  party,  firmly  united  in  declaring,  that  the  time 
for  passing  this  atrocious  measure  had  come — ^he  saw  that  all  his  own  do« 
mestic  court  were  of  the  same  opinion— the  House  of  Commons — ^faithful  te* 
presentatives  of  the  people  1  were  favourable  by  an  immense  majority — ^the 
House  of  Lords  went  tne  same  way — the  Sumners,  Copplestones,  Ryders^ 
Knoxes,  Parkers,  and  other  disgraces  of  the  church,  openly  supported  the  Po« 
nish  claims— many  others,  Blomfield,  for  example,  doing  the  same  indirect- 
ly. Is  it  quite  fair  to  expect,  that  the  King  was  to  oppose  all  this  weight 
ahnet  Sir,  you  are  hard  upon  a  man  at  his  years,  fast  approaching  the  term 
allotted  by  the  Psalmist  for  human  life. 

TICKLKR. 

North — ^North— I  shall  not  say  a  word  against  the  King— what  I  feel  shall 
die  here,  in  this  heart,  but  it  is  evident  that  you  are  ratting— yes,  you,  Christ 
topher. 

VORTH* 

Nay,  do  not  bend  those  swarthy  brows  on  me*  I  protest  to  Heaven  yoQ 
are  as  bad  as  the  Quarterly. 

SHEFHERD. 

Ha!  ha  I  ha!  Mr  Northarotton!!!  Who'd  believe  that? 

NORTH. 

Shepherd,  though  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  my  table,  I  shall  never  think  of 
regulating  my  politics  by  the  stondard  of  Mount  Benger.  No,  Tickler,  I  am 
not  a  rat 

ODOBERTY. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  you  are  somewhat  like,  Christopher.  Here— you 
have  already  to-night  defended  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  conduct,  and  are 
now  most  uproarious  in  panegyrising  the  King,  for  consenting  to  a  measure 
which  you  say  that  both  you  and  he  disapproved. 

NORTH. 

Morgan,  I  bear  with  many  things  from  you.  I  say  again  and  again,  that  1 
was  all  along  against  the  measure,  that  I  would  have  voted  against  it,  and 
spoken  against  it,  as  vehemently  as  I  wrote  against  it,  nnd  as  I  shall  continue 
to  write  against  it.  I  was  only  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  persons,  one  of 
whom  I  idolized,  and  for  the  other  of  whom  I  feel  the  true  constitutional  af- 
fection and  respect.  I  own  that  I  cannot  divine  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Duke  to  change. 

ODOHBRTY. 

As  for  the  rubbish  about  Irish  insurrections—that's  all  my  eye.  Jack  Law- 
less's  march  upon  Bally  bog,  where  my  friend  Sam  Gray,  with  forty  honest 
fellows,  made  him  run  for  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  ragamuffins — a  cabin 
burnt  in  Tipperary — a  proctor  shot  in  Killballymurrahoomore — tell  these 
stories  to  the  marines.  Zounds,  man,  that's  the  everyday  pastime  of  Ireland. 
'—I'd  not  know  the  country  if  it  was  not  going  on — it  would  look  quite  cold 
and  comfortless.  ' 

TICKLER. 

And  the  Association !  A  file  of  grenadiers  would  have  dispersed  that  beg- 
garly knot — a  line  of  an  act  of  parliament  would  have  extinguished  them.  Do 
not  tell  me,  who  remember  the  suppression  of  the  Corresponding  Societies, 
4md  other  Jacobin  Clubs,  eonsiatiog  as  tbej  did  of  men  ox  high  aspiratioai 
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and  great  talents,  backed  by  the  living  and  tremendous  force  of  the  whole  Ja- 
cobin power,  the  ▼ictorious  Jacobin  power,' of  Europe.  And  they  weve  pot 
down  m  the  middle  of  the  most  desperate  struggle  Old  England  erer  was  en- 
gag^  in— And  do  you  tell  me  about  these  b^garly  Irish  loons— headed  by 
boobies— backed  by  boors,  with  no  intellect  at  sJU — ^nothing  but  a  few  noisy 
tropes— and  no  rank  or  wealth  but  what  had  been  frightened  among  them— 4o 
jou  tell  me  that  these  fellows— whose  Foxes  and  Greya  were  hot  the  O'Coii* 
nells  and  the  Shiels — whose  Mackintoshes  and  Gendds  were  bat  the  Law* 
losses  and  the  O'Gorman  Mahons^-whose  foreign  strength  !  was  not  triumph- 
ant France,  and  trembling  monarchy  all  over  the  world,  but  some  handtula 
of  beaten,  trampled,  crouching,  slaviah  carbonari  ?  Do  you  tell  me  of  this, 
sir  ?  No,  sir ;  at  aU  events^  tne  Man  of  Waterloo  could  not  haw  bdieved 
lliia. 

NOaTHt 

Probably  not— I  have  admitted  that  his  conduct  is  a  mystery  to  me  op  So 
this  hour.  But  if  I  were  to  make  a  guess,  I  confess  I  should  ratner  incline  to 
the  theory  of  those,  who  are  not  few,  nor  unweighty  neither,  though  tfaey 
don't  put  out  their  viewain  the  newspaper8,^-who  beUere  that  Prince  Liercsi 
could  give  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  this  knot  than  any  other  roan  now 
in  England,  the  Duke  alone  excepted.  For  really,  except  the  Duke,  and  pro> 
bably  Sir  George  Murray,  I  don't  suppose  the  members  of  the  rat-cabinet  erer 
knew  why  they  were  ratting — I  mean  the  cauea  eausane — They  ratted— I  mean 
Peel,  Bathurst,  and  so  fortn — ^merely  to  keep  their  places— I  suppose  you  will 
excuse  any  details  as  to  the  Chancellor's  case. 

ODOUERTY. 

My  friends  in  the  Standard  suggest  that  the  Duke  has  the  design  of  making 
himself  Dictator,  and  that  this  measure  waa  carried  with  that  yiew. 

NORTH. 

I  think  he  would  haye  had  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  such  an  end,  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest. 

TICKLER. 

No — the  Protestants  were  Tory>  and  therefore  loyal— no  tools  for  a  Crom- 
well. I  have  seen  a  little  psmphlet  addressed  to  the  King,  in  wluch  a  very 
plausible  case  was  made  out. 

sHEPaaan. 

Is  there  no  an  auld  prophecy  aboot  it  ? 

NORTH. 

Tes,  on  the  tomb  of  Arthur  at  Tintagel— 

''  HiC  JACST  ArTHURUS,  BEX  QUONPAM  UXQOX  POTORUS;" 

but  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet.  But  it  is  eyident,  at  all  eyenta,  that  he  is 
King  of  the  Ministry. 

ODOHBRTy. 

The  Ministry  !— the  slayes !— I'd  like  to  see  them  budge  without  his  or- 


ders.   ('^'t'nM.y 

wnen  tne  neart  ot  a  rat  is  oppr 

The  mist  is  dispell'd  when  the  Duke  appears—' 


hen  the  heart  of  a  rat  is  oppress'd  with  cares. 


With  the  fist  of  a  master  he  neatly,  neatly 
PuUs  all  their  noses  and  douta  their  ears. 
Places  and  wages  his  hands  disclose. 
But  his  rough  toe  is  more  harsh  than  the 

Sneaking 

And  quaking. 

Go  snuffle 

And  shuffle. 
Or  else  sink,  like  Husky,  to  black  repose. 
And  is  it  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  Jupiter  and  all  the  goda,  nothing  weoM 

E>e  me  more  delighi  than  to  sec  tne  whole  of  the  eervum  pecwh^tSt  rsga- 
ish  rascals,  who  sham  being  ministers— tied  up,  some  fine  morning,  in  front 
of  the  Horse  Guards  and  whipt. 

TICKLSa. 

I  never  asked  for  a  place  under  Government  yet— and  I  have  no  love  fat 
m  presen^  Government,  that  I  should  break  my  rule ;  but  if  I  thought  then 
*"  *-         -  •  iluunblei 


waa  any  chance  of  that  consummation.  I  shouM  sand  in  a  meet  hi^nW  pelfe 
lion  tot  the  post  of  Provost  Mandial. 
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TICKLIB. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  have  now  a  united  Government.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  disunite !  Imagine  Peel  taking  a  view  of  the  subject^  unfortunately,  but 
most  conscientiouslj^  diBferent  from  that  of  his  Noble  Friend — his  illustrious 
•friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  Imagine  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Singleton  Baron  Lyndhorat  having  the  ill  luck  to  difibr  in  opinion  from 
the  Most  Noble  Arthur  by  royal  permission. 

0D0H2RTY  (Hngs,) 

In  England  rules  King  Arthur, 

In  Ireland  rules  King  Dan ; 

King  George  of  Windsor  Castle, 

Dethrone  them,  if  you  can. 

Come,  gentlemen,  there's  your  chorus,  smg  on. 

TICKLER  (sings.) 
Ring  George  of  Windsor  Castle^ 

And  Eke  of  Pimlico, 
Attend  unto  thy  Tickler, 
And  he  the  truth  will  shew. 

Chorus,  In  England,  &C. 
SHEPHERD  (sings,) 
The  crown,  air,  and  the  sceptre. 

They  mak  a  bonny  show ; 
But  the  helmet  and  the  daymoro 
Can  stand  and  give  the  blow. 

Chorus,  In  England,  See* 
NORTH  {sings^ 
Up,  royal  heart  of  Brunswick, 
Glow,  blood  of  Lions,  glow; 
To  see  thee  Jackal-hunted 
Fills  many  a  breast  with  wo* 

Chorus,  In  England,  &c« 
TICKLER  {sings.) 
Though  age  my  back  be  bending, 

Though  my  hair  be  like  the  snow, 
Mount,  mount  thy  father's  charger— 
And  with  thee  I  still  will  go. 

Chorus,  In  England,  Sec* 
onoHERTY  {Hngs.) 
Though  a  wife  I've  lately  wedded. 

And  got  a  child  or  so ; 

Tm  yours  for  active  service, 

John  Anderson,  mv  joe. 

Chorus,  In  England,  8ee. 
NORTH  (sings^ 
If  Bring  and  Kirk  were  striving, 

I'd  have  you  for  to  know. 
As  dead  as  Dutchman's  herring 
This  crutch  should  strike  the  foe* 
Chorus,  {Omnes.) 
In  England  rules  King  Arthur,    ' 

In  Ireland  rules  King  Dan ; 

Kfaig  George  of  Windsor  Castle, 

Dethrone  them,  if  you  can. 

SHEPHBRB. 

Wake,  Mt  Edr^i— Od,  the  auld  beardie  is  fast  asleep.    1*11  e'en  aet  flr« 
to  hia.  hMid. 

(  Takes  the  candle.    The  Rahbi  wakes  on  the  eve  of  a  conflagration.) 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Oh  I  Abraham,  Izaak,  and  Gacoub ! ^Scuse  me,  sare,  I  dreamd  I  vas  goin 

to  be  burnt  mit  Mendez  Dacosta  in  a  painted  tub.    God  keep  us! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou,  ye  auld  Philistine,  and  ye  wad  be  sma'  loss.    Here,  lean  on  my  arm, 
and  tak  care  no  to  break  yer  auld  nose«  {Curtain  faUs, 
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£earte»  or  the  Saloons  of  Pack*  3vols. 
PostSvo. 

AUna  Mater,  or  Seven  Years  at  the 
.University  of  Camhcidge.  By  a  Trinity 
Man.    2  vols.  ids. 

Traits  of  Travel ;  or  Tales  of  Men  and 
Cities.  By  the  Author  of  Highways  and 
By-ways.    3  vols.    Post  8vo. 

The  Adventures  of  a  King's  Page.    8 
vols.    Poetdvo. 
.    The  Collegians.    3  vols.    PostSvo. 

A  Seeond  Series  of  the  Munster  Festi- 
vals.   3  vols.    Post  8vo. 

Sailors  and  Saints.  By  the  Authors 
o  the  Naval  Sketch  Book.  3  vols.  Post 
8vo. 

The  Carbonaro ;  a  Piedmontese  Tale. 
BytheDukeLewisk    8  vols.    Poat8vo^ 

Peace  Campaigns  of  a  Comet  3  vols. 
8vo. 

FOSTEY  AND  THB  SBAMA. 

The  Last  Autumn  at  a  Favourite  R^ 
Bidence,  with  other  Poems.  By  Mrs 
liawrence.     18mOb  &*• 

The  Siege  of  Missolongi ;  a  Protestant 
■Poem,  in  two  Cantos.  By  Britannicus.  Ss. 

Caswallon,  a  Tragedy.  By  Edward 
Gundy*  Esq.    8vo» 

Caswallon*  or  the  Briton  Cbie^  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 
By  a  E.  Walker,  B.  N.,  Author  of  Wal- 
lace.   ^6d. 

The  Woman  of  Sbunam,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch ;  Patmos^  a  Fragment  $  and  other 
Poems.  By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of 
Sacred  LyricSi 

The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal;  a  Sft- 
cred  Poem.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

All  for  Love^  and  The  Pilgrim  of  Com- 
postella.  By  Robert  Soutbey,  Esq. 
^oolKap8T0^7i.6d« 


The  Legendary  CabtBel;  witfa  Notes 
«nd  Uhistrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  IX 
emh  M.  A.  8vo,  18s. 

Jones's  Stepmother,  a  Tiagady,  in  fife 
Acts.   Svoi,  3s. 

TBE<»jOOT. 

A  Paraphrastic  Tranalationof  the  Apoe> 
tolical  Episdea,  with  Notes.  By  P.  N 
Bhnttlewortb,  D.D.  Waidenof  New  CoU 
lege,  Oxford,  18s. 

Sermons  Preached  in  England.  By 
the  late  Right  Hon.  BcgimU  Hebsr, 
J^,]Xt  Lord  Bishop  of  Caleiitla.  8fo^ 
8a.  6d. 

Schism  X  Two  Sermona.  By  the  Ram, 
W.  Harness,  of  Christ's  Colkge,  Ou»- 
hridgCb    8vo^4ai6d. 

Sermons  on  varioua  Sobjectsi,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Archdeacon  Gracie.  8vis  iOi^ 
8d. 

Testimonies  in  Proof  of  the  sepante 
Existence  of  the  Soul  hi  a  state  of  Sell- 
conseiousness  between  Death  aild  the 
Resurrection.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Honti^^- 
fordiM.A.    Poet  8vo,  lOfeL  6d. 

Essays  on  tbe  Universal  Analogy  be* 
the    Natural  and  the  Spiritaal 
Worlds^    8vo,10s.6d. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  TUrty. 
nuie  Articles,  from  the  First  Foundatien 
of  them  in  1553;  to  their  final  Fjit»hlish» 
ment  in  1571.  By  John  Lambb  D.a 
Masur  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  C^m* 
brkige.    4to,L.l,5s. 

The  Last  Hours  of  Eminent  Chri[Bti> 
ana,  compiled  and  ehronologieaUy  anan- 
ged,  by  the  Rev.  Heniy  Ciissold,  MiMstsr 
of  StockweUChqiel,  Lambeth.  8vo,18i. 

Sermons  for  the  different  Sundays  and 
principal  Festivals  of  the  Year.  By  the 
hue  Rev.  H.  Whiter  of  Wuicheeter.  S». 
lected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lin- 
gard,  D.D.    8  vols.  Svo^  L.  1,  la. 

The  Porlraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentle- 
man. By  a  Barrister.     Fooh»ap  8v«v  8s. 

The  History  and  Doctrine  of  Bodhia^ 
popolariy  illustrated,  with  notices  of  the 
Kappooism,  or  Demon  Worsbiii,  and  of 
the  Ball  or  Planetary  Incantations  ef 
Ceylon,  with  Lithographic  Prints  from 
Original  Singalese  Drawings.  By  Ed. 
Upham,  M.R.A.S.  Imp.  ita,  1^2^  Ss. 
Coloured,  L.5»  5s. 
TOfooEAnnr,  yoxAian,  AxunurtUL 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  and  Disen. 
very  in  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By  the 
hue  Captam  Clapperton,  R.N.  With 
tbe  Journal  of  Richard  Lander,  his  frith- 
ful  servant  4to,Li8, 8s.    With  Portrait. 

Narrative  of  a  mission  to  Guatemala 
from  Mexico.  By  G.  A.  Tbomson,  Esq. 
late  Secretary  to  bis  Britannic  Majesty's 
Commission,  and  Coaunissioner  to  Re. 
port  to  hia  Majesty's  Government  on  tbe 
SUte  of  the  Central  Republics.  Fools, 
cap»  181.    With  »  Map, 
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Sketches  oi  Modern  Greece.  By  a 
Yoang  English  VoIanCeer  in  the  Greek 
Service.    2  volt.     Po«t  8vo»  L.  1,  It. 

Traveli  in  Arabia,  comprehending  the 
Jledjaz,  or  Holf  Land  of  tlie  Massol- 
mans.  By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burcki- 
hardt.  Published  by  authority  of  tMe  Af- 
jicaii  Awociation.    4tOkL.a»12a.  6d. 

A  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  By  L.  Si- 
Mond,  Author  of  a  Tour  in  Siritxtrlaod. 
8voi»  16fl* 

Letters  on  the  Ctinate,  Inhabitants, 
Production^  &&  of  the  Neilghairies  or 


.Blue  Mountains  of  Colmbatoor,  South 
Indis.  By  James  Hough,  of  Madras. 
8yo,eiL 

A  Pedestrian  Journey  throogh  Emsia 
and  Siberian  Tartary  to  the  Frontier!  Of 
■China,  the  Ffonen  Sea,  and  Kamchatka. 
By  Captain  J.  D.  Cochrane^  ILN.  2vol& 
78.  6d. 

The  Present  Stete  of  Hayti  (StDo- 
mhigo),  with  Benarks  on  its  Agricul- 
ture,  Commeree,  Laws,  Religion*  fca 
Bf  James  FnnkUo.    Post  8v<e^  10s.  ad. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


The  Rev.  W.  Liddiard  has  in  the  press 
**  The  Legend  of  £lnridiin,  a  tale  of  Swit- 
seriand,  and  other  Poems,"  dedicated  to 
Thomas  Moore,  £tq. 

A  new  novel  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter is  in  considerable  forwardness,  en- 
titled "  Jesuitism  and  Methodism,**  which 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Mr  Sharpe,  the  proprietor  of  the  An- 
niversary, will  start  a  new  periodical  at 
Midsummer  next.  It  will  combine  £n. 
gnvings  from  the  finest  works  of  British 
art  that  can  be  procured,  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  pens  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writera  of  the  day. 

We  uadentand  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Wait 
(of  Cambridge)  is  about  to  commence  a 
<^  Repertorium  Theologicum  ;*'  or  Criti- 
caX  Record  of  Theological  Literature,  in 
which  Dissertations  on  Theological  An- 
tiquities,  the  State  of  the  Text»  and  other 
subjects  of  necessary  enquiry,  will  be  con- 
tained ;  in  which  also,  Foreign  Works  on 
Divinity  will  be  condensed,  so  as  to  form 
n  complete  Work  of  Reference  to  the 
Biblical  Scholar. 

Hill's  Progressive  Drawing  Book  of 
Landscape,  drawn  on  stone,  from  original 
sketches  by  J.  B.  Kidd,  A.&A.  No.  L, 
just  published,  ds. ;  to  be  completed  in 
three  numbers. 

Hill's  Progressive  Drawing  Book  of 
Shipping,  from  original  sketches  from  na- 
ture. By  J.  Ewbank,  aA.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  three  numbers^  5s.  each. 

A  little  Annual,  of  a  new  and  distinct 
class,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  June,  the 
contents  of  which  will  be  tdecied  princi- 
pally from  the  best  English  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  arranged  under 
suitable  heads.  The  design,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  high  authority,  be- 
ing to  supply  an  appropriate  Reward- 
Book  for  the  young,  either  as  a  prize  at 
School,  or  us  a  domestic  present   To  be 


edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  IX  Pftrry,  M.  A.  of 
St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge 

In  a  few  weeks  will  appear  the  first 
Monthly  Number  of  a  work,  to  be  en- 
tiUed,  <•  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society  detineatcd ;  being 
descriptions  and  figures,  in  illustration  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  living  Animals 
in  the  Society's  Collection."  To  be  pub- 
lished with  the  authority  of  the  Council, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Society. 
The  work  will  be  printed  by  Whitting* 
ham;  and  the  numerous  engravings  to  be 
comprised  in  it  will  be  executed  on  wood 
by  Branston  and  Wright,  from  drawings 
by  Harvey.  Specimens  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  a  few  days. 

Preparing  for  publication,  John  Huss, 
or  the  Council  of  Constance,  a  Poem, 
accompanied  with  numerous  historical 
and  descriptive  Notes.     In  small  8vo. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  is  preparing  for 
the  press  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
in  one  volume  8vo. 

The  Rev.  P.  AUwood  will  shortly  pub- 
lish  a  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John  ; 
or  an  Analyris  of  the  Parts  of  that  Pro- 
phetical  Book,  relating  to  the  State  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  after  times.  In 
two  volumes  8vo» 

A  volume  of  Parochial  Lettera  from  a 
beneficed  Clergyman  to  his  Curate,  treat* 
ing  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  Pastoral  Cure, 
will  shortly  appear. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  has  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons preparing  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Cresswell  will  shortly 
publisli  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Do- 
mestic Duties,  in  ISma 

A  new  edition  of  Deau  Graves*  Lec- 
tures on  the  Pentateuch,  complete  in 
one  very  large  vol  Svo,  will  be  ready  in 
June. 


WtnU  Pr^fingforTuUicailm.   • 


SOS 

Craigmillsr  Castle,  and  other  Poems, 
By  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  M.R.SbL. 

Miss  A.  M.  Browne,  the  Author  of 
^  Mont  Blanc'*  **  Ada,"  &c.  &c.  is  about 
to  publish  a  small  Tolume  of  Sacred 
Poetry^  dedicated  to  the  Rev;  H.  H.  MiU 
man.  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford. 

An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Bnmet*s  Expo- 
sition of  the  Tbirty.nine  Articles,  with 
notes  by  Thomas  NewUmd,  A.B.  Trin. 
ColU  Dublui.  I  thick  voU  ISmo,  in  a 
few  days. 

A  Second  Series  of  M'Gregor's  True 
Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,  I  vol. 
18mo,  half-bound. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Berry  and  Defence  of  Ennisktilen,  in 
1688  and  168a  By  the  Rev.  John  Gra- 
ham,  A.  M.  1  vol.  12mo,  with  three  plates 
and  a  map* 

The  Northern  Tourist,  or  Trtveller's 
Guide  to  the  North  and  North-West  of 
Ireland ;  including  a  particular  account  of 
the  Towns  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  New- 
ry,  Downpatrick,  Belfast,  Antrim,  Cole- 
raine,  Derry,  Enniskillen,  Siigo,  &c.  with 
a  map  and  several  plates.  One  thick 
pocket  vol.  bound  in  green. 

Observations  on  the  Rural  Affairs  of 
Ireland.  By  Joseph  Lambert,  Esq.  1 
•vol.  ISmo,  with  cuts. 

Retrospections ;  a  Soldier's  Story.  1 
Tol.  18mo,  with  a  plate. 

A  Spelling- Book«  on  a  new  plan,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Rae,  A.M.  1  vol. 
12mo. 


rjmi^. 


In  the  Autumn  of  7629,  will  be  pob- 
Jished,  beautifully  printed  in  small  Snip 
The  Offering,  a  new  Annual,  coosisttaf 
of  contributions  in  Prose  and  Verae,  from 
the  pens  of  eminent  writers^  and  espe> 
-cially  designed  to  establi&h  and  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  polite  litefrntere 
and  religion.  The  work  will  be  editei 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A. 

Tlie  Study  of  Medicine,  third  EditioB. 
By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  F.B.& 
F.R.S.L. ;  containing  all  the  Author's 
final  corrections  nnd  improvements ;  to- 
gether with  much  additional  modem  in-. 
formation  on  Physiology,  Pkvctice,  Pa- 
thology, and  the  Nature  of  IXMemae9  in 
general.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  Sorgeon 
to  the  King*s  Bench  and  Fleet  FrisoBs ; 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces;  Author  of  the 
X>ictionary  of  Practical  Sui^gery,  &c. 

Tlie  Author  of  the  new  sacred  poem, 
<*  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seid,^'  isi^boct 
to  give  to  the  public  abrief  Essay,  suggest- 
ing a  more  easy  and  practicable  naode  of 
acquiring  general  knowledge,  which  wiD 
include  instructions  for  a  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  in  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  This  work  will,  we  understand, 
be  published  at  such  a  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  ail  classes. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  bj  Mr 
Murray,  in  numbers,  each  eontaiiungoae 
lecture,  the  first  of  which  will  immediateVf 
appear,  the  Rudiments  of  Hieroglyphics 
and  Egyptian  Antiquidef,  in  a  course  cf 
lectures  delivered  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.   By  the  Marcheae  di  Spineta. 


EDINBURGH  PUBLISHED. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  No. 
IV.  ana  V.  5s.  6d.  each. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  A  Poem. 
In  four  Parts.     Foolscap  8vo,  68. 

Chapters  on  Churchyards.  By  the 
Authoress  of  "  Ellen  Fitzarthur,"  "  The 
Widow's  Tsle,"  "  Solitary  Hours,"  &c. 
Originally  published  fn  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  2  vols,  foolscap 
8vo,  12s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Modem  Paper; 
with  an  Introductory  Account  of  its  for- 
mer Substitutes.  Also  Observations  on 
Writing  Inks,  the  Restoration  of  Illegible 
Manuscripts,  and  the  Preservation  of  Im. 
portant  Deeds  from  tlie  destructive  Effects 
of  Damp.  By  John  Murray,  F.SA., 
F.L.&&C&C.&C.    12mo.     Price  49. 

Tlie  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Tliomton.  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  12mot 

L.1,18. 


An  Essay  on  the  Effect  of  the  Reforoift- 
tion  on  Civil  Society  in  Europe.  Bf 
William  Mackray,  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Stirling.     8vo,  8s. 

The  Beavers  and  the  Elephant  Sto- 
ries in  Natural  History,  for  Children.  By 
A  Mother.  With  two  Plates.  Itee, 
2s.  6d.  neatly  half  bound. 

Com  men  taries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Juris- 
prudence.  By  George  Joseph  BeU,  Esq. 
Advocate,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land  in  the  University  of  Edinboigh*  Hie 
Fifth  Edition.    2  vols.  4to,  L.  6, 6s. 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  By  James 
Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  &c. 
2  vols.  12mo,  14s. 

An  Examination  of  The  Human  Mind. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne.  Hva,  I2«. 

Records  of  Woman ;  with  Other  Poems. 
By  Felicia  Hemans.  Second  Edition, 
foolscap  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Zoology,  bet^g  Reprd- 
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Works  PrepofingfoT  FubUcatkn. 


BenUtiOM  of  New,  Rare^  or  otherwise 
Remarkable  Subjectsof  the  Animal  Kingw 
dom,  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature ; 
with  detcripttve  letter-press.  By  James 
ITilson,  F.R.&E.,  Member  of  the  Wer. 
nerian  Natural  History  Society.  In  Atlas 
4to,  price  16s.,  No.  VI. 

Anne  of  Geierstein  ;  or  the  Maiden  of 
the  Mist.  By  the  author  of  Waverley. 
3  Tols.  post  8^0,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
iirom  January  28  to  February  21, 1829. 
Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexan- 
der  Dunlop,  Esq.  Advocates.  Vol.  VII. 
Vutt  IV.  5fl.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
"on  Appeal  from  Scotland,  from  20th  June 
to  28th  July,  182a  Vol.  III.  Fkrt  II., 
7s.  6d.  Reported  by  James  Wilson  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Pkttrick  Shaw,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

An  Teachdaire  Gae*lach,  or  the  Gaelic 
Messenger.  No.  I.  To  be  published 
Monthly,  price  6d. 

Comhnadh  asson  Teaglaicb,  &&,  or  a 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  Family  and  Se- 
cret Prayer,  suitable  to  persons  in  every 
situation  of  life.  Collected  and  translated 
by  P.  Macfarlane.    12mo,  4s.  bound. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis- 
cellany,  Na  XX.  8vo,  68. 

Essay  on  Moral  Freedom ;  to  which  is 
attached,  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of 
Dr  Whitby  and  President  Edwards  on 
Free  Will,  and  of  Dr  Brown's  Theory  of 
Causation  and  Agency.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
T.  Crybbace,  A.M.,  author  of  "  An  Es- 
say  on  the  Ebctent  of  the  Human  and  Di- 
vine  Agency,  in  the  Production  of  Saving 
Faith.    8vo,  8s.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fra- 
aer  Tytler,  Esq.  F.R.&L.  and  F.AS. 
Vol.  Land  II.  8vo,L.l,4s. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
12th  November  1828^  to  the  rising  of  the 
Court  for  the  Christmas  Recess.  Col- 
lected by  T.  Somerville,  J.  Tawse,  J. 
Craigie,  and  A.  Urquhart,  Esqrs.  Advo- 
cates. By  appointment  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Derangement  of  the 
Digestive  Or^s,  &c.  By  William  Law, 
Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  6s. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
Norway,  part  of  Sweden,  and  the  Islands 
tnd  States  of  Denmark.  By  Derwent 
Conway,  24mo,  3s.  6d, 

The  Practice  of  Cookery.  By  Mrs 
Dtlgaims,  12mo,  7s. 


The  History  of  Scalpture,  Fainting, 
and  Architecture*  By  J.  S.  Memes, 
LL.D. 

The  Scots  Law  Chronicle,  or  Journal 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation.  Con- 
ducted by  a  Professional  Gentleman. 
No.  I.  royal  8vo,  3s. 

The  Bee  Preserver;  or  Practical  Di» 
rectionsforthe  Management  and  PTeser* 
vation  of  Hives.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Jonas  de  Gelieu.     1 2mo,  3s. 

Twelve  Dramatic  Sketches^  founded  oit 
the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotland.  By  W* 
M  Hetherington,  A.M.     1 2mo^  7s.  6d. 

The  New  Scots  Magazine.  Nos.  Ill 
and  IV.  Is.  each. 

Restalrig;  or  the  Forfeiture.  By  the 
Author  of  **  St  Johnstoun ;  or  John,  Earl 
of  Gowrie."    2  vols.    Post  8vo,  21s. 

Tales  of  Field  and  Flood,  with  Sketchet 
of  Life  at  Home.  By  John  Malcolm, 
Author  of  **  Scenes  of  War,"  *'  Remini*. 
cences  of  a  Campaign  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  South  of  France,"  &&  &c.  Small 
8vo. 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic 
Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  exhibiting  remarkable 
instances  of  the  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and 
Social  Disposition  of  this  faithful  Animal; 
illustrated  by  correct  Portraits  of  celebra* 
ted  or  remarkable  Dogs,  from  Drawinga 
chiefly  original  Also  a  Historical  Intro* 
duction,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Breed- 
ing, &c.  of  Dogs.  By  Captain  Thomai 
Brown^  F.lU&E.    Royal  18mo. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  St  Ronan's.  Fourth  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised  and  greatly  improved.  A 
thick  12mo. 

Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Manner  of  Stories  selected  from  the 
History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Stewart.  Second  Edition,  very  greatly  en> 
larged ;  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
designed  by  Stothard,  and  engraved  by 
James  Stewart.    Thick  18mo,  half-bd. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Game  of  Whist ; 
consisting  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Mode 
of  Playing  and  Scoring ;  the  Laws  of  the 
Game  essentially  reformed ;  and  Maxims 
for  Playing,  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple 
Phin,  calcidated  tagive  rapid  Proficiency 
to  a  Player  of  the  dullest  Perception  and 
worst  Memory.  By  E.  M.  Amaud; 
with  a  Frontispiece  on  Wood  by  Brans- 
ton.    18mo. 

View  of  Edinburgh  from  the  West, 
drawn  and  engraved  in  mezzotinto,  by  D. 
M'Kenzie.  Prints,  5s.  6d.,  proofs,  Ss.  6d. 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER 


Umk, 


Whett 
1st,..  778.  Od. 
2d«..  741.  Od. 
8d,...  70s.  Od. 


EDINBUROU_Jiray  13. 


Barky. 
l8tt...39s.  Od. 
2d,  ...36s.  Od. 
3d^  ...34«.  Od. 


Oats.         I    PcMc  k.  Bcant. 

Ist, 29s.  6d.      Ut,......36k.  6d. 

2d,......2fis.  Od.  I '  2d,......33s.  Od. 

3d, 22s.  Od.  I    3d,  .....30s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  per  imperial  quarter^  £3,  13s.  lOd.  Mtb, 
Tuetday^  May  19. 


Baef(16oi.perlb.)0s.4id.to  Os.  7d. 

Bfntum     ...      Oa.  5d.lo   Os.  7d. 

Veil Os.  4d.to  Os.  8d. 

Pork Os.  4d.  to  Os.  Od. 

Lamb,  per  qnarier    3s.  Od.  to   4s.  6d. 

TaUow,  per  cwt  .  30s.  6d.  to  328.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf   .    .    Os.  lOd.  to  Os.  114 

Potatoes  (172  ^^*)   •    Os.    Od.  to  Oa.  Oi. 

Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Os.  lOd.  to  la.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  por  cwt.  .  00s.    Od*  to  08.04. 

Ditto,  per  lb.      ,    .    Os.    7d.  to  Os.  6d. 

Eggs,  per  dozen      •    Os.    Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 


Wheat 
1st,  ...72s.  Od. 
2d,  ...08s.  Od. 
^  ...dOs.  Od. 


Barley. 
1st,  ...38s.  Od. 
2d,  ...36s.  Od. 
Sd,  ...34s.  Od. 


HADDINGTON_3f0y  15. 


BeaM. 
1st,  ...36<.  Od. 
2d,  ...338.  Od. 
3d,  ...308.  Od. 


Oats.  I  Pease. 

1st,  ...28s.  Od.  I   1st,  ...33s.  Od. 

2d,  ...258.  Od.  I   2d,  ...318.  Od. 

3d,  ...228.  Od.  I   3d,  ...29s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheaty  per  imperial  quartet,  JS^y'Jt,  4d.  2.12ths. 

Average  l^riceeofCorn  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Retut  ns  received  in  the  Wedt 

ended  May  8. 
Wheat,  69*.  td.— Barley,  SU  Od.-.Oatt,  Sti.  9d.~Rye,  SSs.  6d..-Basiif,  84j.  2<L— Pmi^  34b.  8d. 

WlnchMter  weekly  Avengf, 
Atfictste  ArttuM  by  which  Uie  duty  on  Fonlfn  Com  now  in  tood  to  regabtad.  for  last  rix  weckk 
wSuU  69«*  94.— Barley,  5U.  5d.*0ats,  Sis.  103.— Rye,  33a.  lld.~B«ana,  84s.  3(L-i>caae,  S4s.  6d. 
.     London,  Com  Exchange,  May  11.  Liverpool^  May  12. 

SOIoSi' — -^  -•■  


Wheat,  red,  old  —to—WMtepeaae 

46to  5»  Ditto, tnOns  .  W  to  4S 


Red,  new 

nnedltto 
Superfine  ditto 
Wnlte«  new  •  i 
Fipaditto  .  , 
Superfine  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  new  . 
Fine  .  .  .  • 
~  B  ditto 


55  to  6f  Small  Beaoi,  new  38  (o  4S 


Fine  .  .  . 
Pease,  grey. 
Maple  .  . 
Maple,  flat 


•,nertM 
Must.  White, 
*~  Brown,  new 


66  to  7?  Ditto,  old 
5S  to  64  Tick  ditto,  new 
66  to  70  Ditto,  oU   . 
76  to  80  Feed  oaU    . 
30  to  34  New  ditto  .     . 
S5to  98  Poland  ditto  • 
30  to  31  New  ditto  . 
34  to  56  Potato  ditto 
50 to  5aFineditto  •   . 
60  to  63Seotch    .    . 
34  to  37  Flour,  per  sack 
38  to  40  Ditto, 
--.to  —  Bran 

Seedtj  4:^* 

9.       «.  d, 

3  to  5  0  Rye  Oiais 
Ribgiass 


..-to  — 
»to35 
3Sto  35 

Oto  0 
13to  tS 

Oto  0 
14  to  96 
tlto85 

—  to  — 

S6to  32 
60to  65 
50  to  56 
11  to  12 


5to    8  0 
9  to  14  0 


Tonips,  tah.   _  to  —  0  —  White  . . 

— Red  fc  green  12  to  16  0 " 

-  White  10  to  14  0 

Canway,  ewt.  44  to  46  0 


Canary.Mrqr.  45  to  48  OjTrefoll 
Cinque  Foin     ""  '-•"'*•  *-' — 


«.      #.d. 
SO  to  40  0 

„_..  —to—  0 

Clover, redewt  Oto  0  0 
Oto  0  0 
Foreign  red       Qto    00,     ^, 

White  0  to   0  0  ;Indianoom, 

Coriander  .     18  to  to  0 


Wheat,  per  70  It*.  Irish  ...   25  0  to  S6  « 

Eng.  10  0  to  11   6  Flour,  Bogfirii. 

IScoteh    .     9  «  to  11   0pb«40ihJM  5S  0  to56  0 
Irish  .    .      8  9  to  10  8  Irish       .     50  0  to  55  0 
Fcreiga      —  0  to  —  0  Amer.  p.  1961hb 
Do.  in  hood  —  0  to  —  0  Swee^  U.S.  A5  0  loJ9  0 
Barley,  per  60  lbs.  Sour,  do.  .  —  0  to  —  0 

Sng.  ...    4   8  to  4  10 Bnai,p.S41bb    1  Sto  1  3 
'Sooteh ,       ..-    to    — 

J  10    BnUer,Betf,ic 

Bnttar,pbewt. «.  A  il  A 

3    7  Belftst        66  0  i»  €t  0 

3    5  Newry  .  .  54  0  to  55  0 

8    7  Waterfind    86  0  to  89  0 

0    OGori(,pie^td68  0  to  —0 

Rye.perqr.  300to33    0       Ad,  dry  5S  Oto  54  0 

jMalt,  per  qr.  58  Oto  62  <  Beef,  p.  tieree. 

Beans,perq.  ^Mess       M  OtoMS  0 

En^ish  .  38  0  to  42    0  —  p.  barrel  —  o  to  —  0 

IrishT .     33  0  to  37    0  Pork,  p.  M. 

iRapeseed     —    to    —    —Mess    .  6t  fito  f5  0 

Pease, grey 28  Oto 36    0— halfdob    400to410 

{—White  .  32  0  to  40    u  BaooB,  p.  ewu 

Indianoom, p.  480  lb.      Shortmfcis.  40  0  to 41  0 

_  Red,   .    .    31  OtoffS  OSides  .  .    ISO  to«»o 

, 18  to  30  OiWhite,     .    31  c  to  33   0  Uama,  dry  50  0  toM  0 

30  to  35  O.Lintseed  p.  last  38  to  40  0 fOatmea),  per  240  Tb.        Green   .  .  42  0  to  43  0 
last,      .     L.t8,  Foreign,  L.30  L.29  lEngUsh       27  0  to  80  0  Urd,rd.p.e.44  0  to  40  0 
Hscotdi .  .  —    to  —  0 


Irlim  4  _ 
Foreign  4  8  to 
k)at8,  per  45  Ib^ 
Eng.  ...  8  3  to 
IrlA  ...  2  9  to 
Scotch  .  .  3  5  to 
iFor.lnbDBdO  Oto 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  Ut  to  nd  April. 
Ut.  8tb.  l&th. 


Bank  stock,..*.....^ 
3  per  cent,  reduced, 
3  per  cent;  consols,. 
34  per  cent,  consols,.. 
New  4  per  cent.  cons. 
Iiidlahonds,. 
stock, 


Long  AnnoiUw 
Exchequer  bills,.**.^ 
Exchequer  bills,  sm.. 
Consols  for  aoc  *^ 
French  6  per  cent. 


87H   J 

102i 
63 


60    61 
87* 

losir. 


208i 
86}  7 

102H  j 


19  7-16  } 
59    58 


210 

87  6} 

8714  1 

96 
1024  i 

48  49 
231 

19| 

6877 
87i 
lOSf.  lOc 


82d. 


8104 

87* 

88 

96 
102{~3I 

61 


r 
I 


191  7-16 


xw«.D 


m09imi§  Mtff^fiit* 


811 


CouTte  of  ExehAnge,^May  12— Amsterdam,  12  :  4,  Ditto,  »t  tight,  12  :  2.  Rot- 
terdam,  12 :  4^.  Antwerp,  12 :  4i.  Hamburgh,  13: UJ.  Altona,  13:14).  ParisSdays* 
.sight,  29:6^  IH(lo,9ftt8ft.  Boaideanx,  25  :  80.  Franlclbrt  on  the  Maikie,  162  s  <H 
Petersbarg,  per  rouble,  10:0.  Berlin,  0 :  0.  Vienna,  10 : 7.  Trieste,  JO  :  7.  Madrid, 
36^.  Cadiz,  36].  BUboa,  36^.  Barcelona,  364.  Seville,  36}.  Gibraltar,  49).  Leghorn, 
47f.  Genoa,  25 1 70.  Venice,  47).  Malta,  48}.  Naples,  a»(.  Palermo,  p.  os.  119.  Lis. 
bon,45|.  Oporto,  49|.  Rio  Janeiro,  21.  BaMa,  32.  Buenot  A jzea,  0.  Dublin^  per 
cent,  li  days' sight,  0.    Cork,  1  J. 

Pficet  of  Gold  and  Silvery  per  ox, — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  0  per  ox. 
New  Doubloons,  £0:0:  Od.'  New  DoUiin,  4^  O^d.  Silver  in  bars,  stand.  4s.  11  {d. 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  M^p  15. 


ASHES,  Caaada'Pol,  Ut^ewt.  55t  6  to  0   5 

Pewls       .       ...  36    0  56    6 

United 8(stw Pet    «-     ,  0   0  0   0 

Pearls       •  88   Q  54   0 

.  83   0  0    0 

SRIS  TLK9,  St  Petonbk  cwt.  L.1S  10  IS  15 
OFPBS.  So  Bond 

^enuios  ordinary  ewt.    .  38t  0  85    0 

food  onHaary        .  86    0  40    0 

fineordiiuinr          •  i1    0  45    0 

low  middling         •  46    0  5t    0 

middling        .       ,  53    0  64    0 

ffooddo.  aadflne  65    0  75    0 

Mocha      ....  70   0  ISO    0 

CORK.  Speniih,    to«       .  U50   0  80   0 

OiMnto      .      •  25    0  80    0 

Pan         •     '•       •       .  46    0  6o    0 

Frenah             .       •       .  100   0  ISO    0 

CM>TTON.  per  tt». 

OrfBMla            •      t  -.«  61  —    8 

BeiUea  sod  Demema  -*   6  —    9 

NowOrlesni     •       •       •  -»    6  mm,   s 

Bowed  Georgia  ^    M  —    7| 

"'■    ^       ••;?!? 

.           .  ^•1  "-      o 

.       .  -I.    81  —    5 

•«-              •    .  -  2*  •"  1* 

myina            •  •»•  —    i 

FLiUC^BiflS  PTR.  too,  aew  L.88    0  40    0 

DC,      .       .  8S    Q  84    0 

Petenburg,  IS  bend         .  86    0  87    0 

Liebau,  4  brand        ...  38    0  85    0 

HEMP,  Riga,  Rhine,  ton  L.38  5  38  10 

Fetersbuxg,  clean      .       .  37  15  0    0 

Ootshot     ....  34    0  86    or 

Halfclean       -         .       .  33    0  0    0 

'  HOPS,  New  Batt  Kent  Pocket*  L.5    0  6    0 

New  Kent  roekeU          •  4  10  5    8 

6«MK        ....  44  4  18 

Beat  Kant  Bagi        •       .  4  10  5    8 

•  1886  Pockets-  ...  00  00 
IRON,  CCND,  bd.  ton  L.18  0  19  0 
.    PSI            .    •  .       .       .  15  10  16  10 

Saradith     .      .        .        .  15    0  16    0 

INDIOO,  CI.  fine  bine,  bd.]b»    9t   0  >i  8 

Fine  Violet  and  Purple   .  8    4  8    9 

oidinaryi    ...  68  70 

good  and  ntid.  do.  7    3  8    3 

LEATHER,  per  lb. 

BtttlB,  50to56          .       .  0     0  0    0 

Ditto,  60  to  65         .  0    0  0    0 

Hidca,  arop,  45  to  50       .  I    fiA  1    7 

Do.         35  to  40       .  1    Sj  16 

Britiahfbrdxefla  IS  16 

Calfakiaa        ...  16  t    6 

Heraeliidas  14  16 

LIMB  JUICE,     ...  00  00 

OIL,  per  tun,  S5S  gsHona. 
WbaIe.areenl.wl0ioutcaakaL.S5  10—0 

Cod,  in  eaaka            .       .  85  15  0    0 

Seal,  Pale          ...  88    0  00 

—  Brown      •       .       .  S8   0  0    0 

Palm,  African,  per  awt  •  Sfh   0  f7s    0 

Bpermacatl       ...  70    0  00 

Whale,  South  Sea    •       *  0   0  0    0 

"Llaaead,  per  ewt.  0    0—0 

QaUpoli.  pertunorS58galla.5S    0  53    0 

PITCH,  Bfitiah,  per  ewt.  6    0  0   0 

•  Stockholm  ,..90  00 
American  ....  5  0  00 
Archangel           ...  7    0  00 

PIMENTO,  Jamaica,  per  lb.     0    7|  0   8| 


SPIRITS. 
Biandy.  Cogiue^  InWb  p^ 
0mm     .      .      .      . 

Rum,  Jamaica.  14  a  SO  O. 
^^Umrard  lalandt,  P.  *  U  " 
SUGAR,  per  cwt. 
Jamaica,  Brown      • 

Middling     .       . 

Good     .       .       , 

Fine      ,       . 
Detfieraraand^KUti 
Gifoada  •  , 

Barbadoaa 
Hataonah,  biown  • 

White  . 

Fine  ditto 


SI  0  40  8 

.     s  4  a 

.P.   S  6  2 

P.    S  0  t 


White  .       , 

REFINBD  SUGARS. 


Fine  , 

Loam  .      , 

Flae  , 

Powder  .      , 
Double,  oidinary 

Fine 
Molanes 


£9  10 

S  18 
S  14 

8  8 
8    5 

0  0 
S  IS 

1  1 
0  0 
S  6 
^    0 

8    9 

8  15 
4    8 

VI 

0  0 
8  18 
4    S 


^'^'mfw         •  •  «  • 

Archwigal       •      •  «     . 

Siberia     .... 

Home  melted         •  • 

TAR,  Virginia  .       ,  • 

Archangel        .       .  « 

Stockholm 
TOBACCO,  Kantiieky,  par  ft. 

Virginia,  ordloary  • 

Middling  black    .*  .* 

Maryhod  icrabi  • 

BiowB  and  leaflF  • 

Colomy  and  yeltow  • 
WINE,  per  pipe. 
Port,  per  138  galkHM 
Lisbon,  per  pipe     . 
Madeira,  per  pipob 

Wast  India,  ditto 


SOa 
38a 
38 

37 

"2 

0 
13 
14 
IS 
0 
0 
0 


—  ■■■  mtmrnmrnt  dlttO 

Sherry,  nar  butt 
Mountain,  per  pipe 
Teii«Mfc,perlsagi«,«, 
Spaniah,  red.  per  tun  • 
uaiet,  par  hhd,  Ibr  Dy. 
Freneh.  Whiter  ditto 

WOODS,  per' 
Fii«tie,Jaa 
Cuba 


0 
0 

£80 
SO 
10 
S6 
34 
86 
SO 
S5 
13 
86 
84 


BiaaUWood 
Boxwood  . 
UgnamvitiB    . 
Nioaragna 
LoowooD,  Jamaiea 
Honduraa 


StDemtaigo  . 
MAHOOAirv,  per  foot 
Jamaica 
Honduraa 
Cuba         .      • 
St  Donlogo    • 


8 
8 
45 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
^  0 
8    0 

6  5 
5  15 

7  18 
0    0 


'I 


t  IS 
8    S 

S  16 
8  10 
»    8 

0  0 
»1S 

1  3 
0  0 
S    8 

—  0 

—  0 

8  14 
4  14 

3  19 

4  8 
0  0 
4  1 
4  11 

S4    0 


TALLOW,  Pelfitff.Y&  awt  38a   9      39    0 
White  ....         38    0       89    0 
0       87    6 
9       " 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


56 

S8 

ss 

48 
60 
68 
80 
S4 
16 
50 
SB 

7 
9 
0 
0 
18 
7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

l» 

I 

? 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14    0 

6  65 
6  13 
8  5 
0    0 


Ol  Bd  to  0  lid 

8d  lid 

ISd  16d 

17d  89d 


8» 


Monihijf^  JUgUUr. 


tJniie, 


METKOEOLOaiCALTABLKt,  txirocud  from  the  Rdffitier  kept  ai  Bdimburgh^  la  lil# 
Observaiorjft  CaHon^hUL 

N.B.— TiM  ObMnrfttloiit  arc  oud*  twiea  %vmj  day,  at  aigfat  0'doek.  nfloiag;  asd  cUift  o^dock. 
eTfniiiff'  Ttia  Mcood  obiecYatioa  ia  tha  aft«nioon«  in  the  lint  eolaiim«  ia  talca  bf  the 
RcfUter  Thermometer. 

MareL 


T  hrr,  BuHQ.    Tbcr. 


ri 


A.  40 

if.^ 

A.  39 
A.  10 

A.  10 
M,S7 
A,1I 

M*3H 
A,  4^ 
U.3D 

SUM 
A.  37 

A.  38 
H.3I 
A.  38 

A.  3  a 

.V.  it 

M.Sl 

wai 

U.3I2 


jO.l.'iil 
.3-59 


A.  Itl  / 

A,J8/ 

A. -41  I 
1^.431 


33.l7iM*« 

.9iO 

*7AS 
*79ii 

■  Hfi-l 


*f.90 

Mm 

.511 
.1i>4 


A.  It; 

M.iSf> 
A,  46/ 
M.16\ 

A.  let 

M.l,=»v 

A.  15  f 

.585  A.4J5y 


M.1i> 
A,^i* 

M.ia 

A- 10, 

.51(3'a.  37  i" 

.521U.57/ 
.COS  M,37  \ 
-&>9|A,37/ 
.Cjlj  M.37  \ 
.iOi:A.37i 
.JfSIM^V 


wu 


SE. 
HE, 

wr, 

NW. 


Morn,  frott 
cUy  »tjnth. 
Morn.  rr«t» 
day  dull. 
DuUt  rhowefi 
rtun  evchtng 
Fair. 

Fair,  tunah. 

roreo.  iuiiih. 
ittesTU.  dmudy 
fair,  turulu 
mild. 
Cloudy  foreu. 

Knoity*  raiher 

KaJTi  KUDJih. 
night  froflL 
(Toren.  luii&h. 

Kpcd  frf»t, 

DiUo. 

Vtost^  tlfar, 
turuhlne. 
Frtxtp  vtrj 
duiL 


Mar.  17  { 

^{ 
«{ 

H 
H 

*:{ 


A.3i   S9.175 


A.  37   S«,K?9 


M.50 


W.3J 


M.1B 

A.4T 
>l.i4 

A.  19 
M,3£ 
A,  1(3 
M.33 
A,  45 
M.32 
A.  10 
M.S7 

31 
M,17 
A.  10 
M.31; 
A.  10 
M.3fi 

10 
>t.3? 
A.  10 
H.33 
A.  38 
U.31 
A*  36 
MJL 
A.3i 


?8,S.i<J 


.S7> 


M*35t 
A*5si 
11.3181 

M.171 
A,  49; 
«^ 
A 


.101 

29.501 

.861 

.€70 
.861 

J 18 

t80§ 
-704 
<8^4 
,fWt 

.71^ 
.550 
.51^ 
.5ft 

SI  6 


M.t9l 
A.  15/ 
M.13\ 
14/ 
lt.40\ 
A.  41/ 
U.4»\ 
A.46r 
lt.4S\|» 
A.  IS  J  I*" 

A.  43/  *" 
M.13\ 
A.  4a/ 
M.ll  V 

A.  39/ 

A.  39; 
U.3S> 
A.  38/ 

Arrtafc  of  lalD,  1.002^ 


■iBI 
IS/ 


BE, 


NE. 


Fk»1;  latha 
dHlL 

Uorabue. 
iafiliD^nv 


Fair,  with 

■ua^ine. 

aJI^A.  PVPL 


FonsL  fimih, 
■Itrrfi' dolt* 

FfYMtT. 

syyidL  aAcni, 
Showo  BW* 

Shomae  S0v 
forcfwan. 


April. 


Apr.  1 
1 

3 

M 


■Attattv 
Tlwr.   Bknsio    Tlier,     Wted. 


M.i7 

A.  30 
M.33 
A.  36 

M.33 
A.I? 
M.3I 

A.  12 
M.33 
A,  12 
M.;i4 
A.  39 
U.33 
A.  10 
M.31 
A.  10 
M.3] 
A.M 
M.30 
A.  35 
M.^ 
A.  3l) 

10 
A.  15 
M.3S 
A.  18 
M.40 

45 


^16 


.302 


.39S  M, 


.275 
i35l 
.lUh 

.910 

.9U 
.90 
.35 

*&.15e 
.1(>8 

*lil 
*150 

,33« 

fH.8H! 

.5?!? 

.76S 
.914 
.C75 
49<:i 


«5f7lA. 


M^l> 

A.  .16/ 

A.  39/ 


[.in 

.10/ 

M.in 

A.u/ 

M.1.-5Y 
A.  15; 
M.lSl 

A-ll} 
M.lli 

A.4lf 
M.1I\ 

A.3S/ 

.08/ 
M.37> 
A-  40  i 
W  10> 
A.  4^  I 
M.45  \ 
A.llf 

A.  16  / 


M.49 


.49  X 


\'EL 
NW, 
NW. 
W. 

E. 
E. 

SE. 

NH 

E. 

SW. 

W. 

Cbit, 

W, 


hlom.ft  fom. 
heavy  mow. 
Fair,  tumh. 
cold. 

Mam.  frost, 
dAyiunihinr^ 
Fair,  tunth. 
night  rdin. 
Morn.  TiiHg 
foren.feh^halL 

rain. 

Slight  ihwr. 

rain. 

Hail  At  mtn 

aftemooia 

llaiQ  fifierti. 

and  nighl. 

Mom.  tJeet, 

night  h.inow. 

Mom.  and 

niffhth.  irajji. 

Fato),  iUOflh. 

mid 'day  iho. 

ijhowen 

raip. 

Day  cuDih. 

night  rjin. 

iihoweri 

Tain, 


Apr.  16  { 
1 

IS 
IS 

to 

«{ 
-{ 

J5 
5o{ 


ThtFi 


3d.JH 
A.  45 

M.j9 
A.  49 
11.39 
A.  19 

M.3t; 

A.  43 
M.38 
A.4J 
M^ 
A.  45 
M,35 
A.  43 
M.35 
A.l? 
M.35 
A,  11 
M.54 
A*  11 
&t.J5 
A.  42 
M.5fi 
A.  45 
M.3S 
A,i1 

A.  II 

A.  37 


!&950 
.999 

£0.366 
.361 
..tOB 
.flO 
*7S0 
,301 
»54S 
.518 
C41 


it.t5\ 

A.  18  J" 

A.  50 
M.5(\ 
A.  50/ 
M.18\ 
A.  *g/ 
M.49{ 
A.  IS  J 

....M«sn 

.^10  A.  so  / 
.561  M.J  11 

.1 18  A.  1?  r 

.711  M.47V 
.7!5A.i5/ 
.&56M.4S> 
.hgfl  A-  11  / 
.giCH.l^i 
.9 10  A.  13/ 
.776M.ll^ 
.550  A,  II  / 
.3t?3M.17l 
.19KA.13/ 
i»,fi|}tM,l7 
iS3,S94A.40, 
.filiM.lOl 
.iaiiA.40/ 
.fifi4H*39\ 

.sosIa.is/ 


HE. 


.VE. 


NW. 


NW, 


FontL  faj^t 
anfm.hjjl. 
Day  faif. 
CTm.»h.niA. 
Fair,  vith 
Muuhiae. 
Heary  i^ui 
aflenijaaBL. 

»]i.  niapRfl. 
Foina^  iaa* 
allaf&alaadr 
DtiEI«  viA 
ihwnLiabh 
DttUaaal 


Fair.iB^. 

FQrKn.N»ih. 
ihwQ,  Qi^ht, 
ShwTK.  nuii 


Fair,  tw 
hall.  Ill 


ATorage  of  rain*  4.046.  -. 


1829.;] 


Appointment$,  Prtmwtioris,  S^. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


Marcfu 


3  Life  G.  Capt  Barton,  Mi^.  and  Lt.-Col.by pur. 

^ce  Macneil,  prom.      30  Dee.  l&S<i 

Lt  DaTidaon,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Hon,  G.  W.  Coventry, 

Lt.  do. 

T.  Gardner,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  do. 

R.HofMG.U.Hi]l,Capt  by  purcluTice  Lord  W.  P. 

Lennox,  ret  25  Mar.  18S9 

Cor.  Hon.  A.  J.  C.  VUlen,  Lt.  do. 

Hon.  F.  H.  Ou^ley,  Cor.  do. 

Lt  Pigott,  Capt.,1^  purcta.  viee  Doyne, 

ret  S6do. 

Cor.  HiU,  Lt  do. 

W.  E.  Hanmer,  Cor.  do. 

6Dr.Gdi.Capt  Walah,  fkom  63  F.  Paym.  vice 

Hay.  h.  p.  19  do. 

2  Dr.       Cor.  MUler  flrom  13  Dr.  Cor.       13  do. 

Lt  Crawford,  Paym.  vice  Dawioo,  dead 

3i  do. 

4  Cant  Hoiutoun,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Ellis,  exch.  rec.  diff.  S  do. 

6  Lt  Shepherd,  Captain  by  purch.  vice 

Orme  ret  9  do. 

Cor.  Harbor,  Lt  do. 

W.  Fitsherbert,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  Hon.  W.  H.  Bereaford,  Lt  by 
purcb.  vice  Muiten,  ret  3  do. 

C.  Fitsherbert,  Cor.  do. 

7  — -  Uoustoun,  Arom  h._p.  Lt  paymg 

dlS  vice  Edwards,  40  F.  it  do. 

Cor.  Richardson,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Buller  prom.  9  Apr.  Ib89 

A.  LoTell,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  Pettat,  Lt  by  puxch.  vice  Vtviany 

prom.  14  Apr. 

O.  Lord  Dordietter,  Cor.  do. 

13  Cor.  SiTcwright,  Lt  by  purdu  vice 

Bame,  prom.  13  Mar« 

14  Capt  Pury,  Mi^.  by  purch.Tioe  Towns- 

tnd,  prom.  11  Apr. 

Lt  Congreve,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Abbott,  Lt  do. 

H.  V.  Stiaubenaee,  Cor.  do. 

17  W.  Williams,  Cur.  by  purch.  vice  Went- 

worth,  ret  36  Mar. 

5  F.         Lt  Grier,  from  h.  p.  39  F.  Lt  vice 

Phipps,  93  F.  13  do. 

5  Surg.  L«i,  ftom  h.  p.  Afiican  Corps, 

Surg.  Tioe  Waring  19  do. 

7  Capt  Hope,  from  96  F.  Capt   Tioe 


11 


55  Gent  Cadet  C.  B.  Daubeney,  from  R. 

MIL  CoU.  Ens.  vice  Hudson,  61  F« 

13  Mar. 

66  Lt  Grant,  from  ret  ftiU  p.  late  3  Vet. 

Bo.  Paym.  vice  Edwards,  Paym.  Ree. 

Dist  3i  do. 

60  Hon.  H.  L.  Powys,  8d  Lt  by  purclu 

vice  Fits  Herbert,  cancelled  do. 

61  Dalgety,  from  33  F.  Lt  vice  Toole. 

Paym..  13  do. 

Ens.  Hudson,  fhxn  55  F.  Ens.  viea  Dal- 


64 


gety33F. 
Wri 


35 
33 


38 


40 
45 


49 


51 


right,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Ken- 
yon,  prom.  14  Ap» 

W.  Langmead,  Ens.  do. 

64  Ens.  Barker,  Lt.  vice  Du  Pre,  dead  do. 
D.  W.  Battlev,  Ens.  do. 

65  Capt  Alves,  from  h.  pu  Capt  vice  Mar- 

tin, 67  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Senior  Mi^*  ^7  purch.  vice  Stew- 
art, ret  13  Blar. 

Weyland,  from  h.  p.  Capt       do. 

67  M^).  F.  Johnson,  fkom  n.  p.  Mi^  pay- 

ing dtfK  vice  Poynta,  45  F.       3  Apr. 

Mi^.  Hon.  H.  R.  Molyneus,  Lt.  C6L  by 
purch.  vice  Burslem,  ret  do. 

Capt  Snow,  Mi^  do. 

— —  Martin,  from  65  F.  Capt        do. 

80  Ens.  Lettsom,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Kd- 

lett,  prom.  3do. 

J.  Smith,  Ens.  do. 

81  Ens.  and  Aij.  Macdonald,  Lt  36  Mar. 
Staff  As.  Sura.  Fits  Gerald,  M.D.  As. 

Surg,  vice  Gibson,  cancelled     35  do. 
87  2d  Lt  Story,  1st  Lt  vice  Ualsted,  dead 

15  do. 

O.  Middlemore,  3d  Lt  do. 

90  Lt  Wilson,  Capt  vice  Wooleombe, 

dead  36  do. 

Ens.  RomiUy,  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet  P.  P.  Gallwey,  txom  R. 

Mil.  ColL  Ens.  do. 

92  Lt  Phipps,  from  2  F.Lt  vice  Hughes, 

h.p.J9F.  IS  do. 

93  Lt  Ford,  from  h.pu5  F.  Lt  vice  Boalth, 

cancelled  do. 

96  Capt  Kennedy,  from  h.  pb  Capt  pay- 

ing dili:  vice  Hope,  7  fT  do. 

99  T.  Case,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Leek, 

88  F  36  do. 


Capt  Hope,  from  96  F.  Capt   Tice  88  F  36  do. 

Prosser,  h.  p.  rec  difll  do.      RUleBrig.  Lt  Stewart.Capt  by  purdt  vice  Byrne, 

Gent  Cadet  O.Dunlevie,  from  R.  Mill.  ret  13  do. 


ColL  Ens.  vice  Walsh,  51  F.  36  do. 
Scii.  MjM*  W.  Merchant,  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Mansfield,  ret  .9  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Gibson,  M.D,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Stewart  dead  13  Jan. 

Lt  Shuckburgb,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice 

Dalgety,  61  F.  13  Mar. 

Capt  Cochxane,  from  h.  p.  Glen.  Fen. 

Inf.  Paym.  vice  Newton ,  dead  3  do. 
.—^  Mudie,  Capt,  by  purch.  vice  Hamil- 
ton, ret  36  do. 
Ens.  Lecky,  from  99  F.  Lt  do. 
Lt  Edwards,  from  7  Dr.  Ltvice  Tbom- 

hiU,  h.  p.  rec.  diff  31  do. 

Ens.  Glendcning,  Lt  by  puidt  vice 

Sykes,  ret  9  do. 

G.  M.  Metcaif,  Ens.  do. 

MiO*  Poynta.  from  67  F.  Mi^.  vice  Cole, 

h.  p.  rec.  diff.  3  Apr. 

Lt  Stean,  Capt  vice  Danfotd,dead  1  do. 
Capt  Leith,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  So> 

well,  ret  Sdob 

Ens.  Daniell,  Lt  vice  Stean  1  do. 

H.  G.  Hart  do. 

Lt  Simpson,  Adj.  vice  Stean  do. 

Ens.  Wakh,  from  11 F.  Lt  vice  Irving, 

dead  36  Mar. 

$  Lt  Col.  Considine,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Col. 

▼ice  Sir  W.  P.  De  Bathe,  exch.  ice. 

diS  3do. 

Capt  Baldwin,  firom  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Stewart,  exch.  ree.  dift  do. 

Vol.  XXV. 


2d  Lt  Jones,  1st  Lt 

J.  Spottiswoode,  3d  Lt  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,ftomh.p.  3d 

Lt  vice  Lloyd,  exch.  do. 

R.E.Smith,Ens.viceRitherdon,ret3do. 
ltAfr.GoiFe  M^.  Findlay,  Lt-CoL  vice  Lumley, 

dead  19  Mar.  1839 


Capt  Kingston,  MiO* 
Lt  Mends,  Capt 
Ens.  Stanley,  Lt 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Ordnance  Department. 

RoyalArt  Capt  Carter,  tram  Unatt  h.p.  3d  Capt 

vice  Mainwaring,  h.  p.  31Mar.im 
Sd  Capt  Macbean,  Capt  vice  Bates, 

dead  33  do. 

Crat.  Colquhoun,  fkom  Unatt  h.  p.  Sd 

uipt  da 
Harrison,  do.  2d  Capt  vioe  Tor- 

ziano,  h.  p.  do. 

Hospital  staff. 

Staff  Surg.  Hilson,  M.D.  fkom  h.  p. 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces   19Mar.l8S^ 

Unattached. 

To  be  Licuienant  Colonel qflnjkniry  hypurchuei 

Mi^.  TowoMod,  fkom  14  Dr. 

14  Apr.  1829 
4  A 
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AppoimhnmU,  Prwnotioni,  4«. 


CJwie, 


To  be  Captain  qfl^niry  by  purehaae, 

Lt  Bame,  flrom  It  Dr.     IS  Mar.  18f9 
-— i-  KenyoQ,  ftom  6i  F.  14  Apt. 

ViYian,  from  7  Dr.  dow 

Kellelt,  flrom  80  F.  t  do. 

-—  Buller,  fhmi  7  Dr.  Gda.         9  do 

Lt.  OoL  Baitoo,  S  Lift  Gda.  rec.  dm.  with  Ua}. 
Odea,  lup. 

Gipt  Mahon,  9  F.  with  Capt.  Grubba,  63  F. 

— -—  Young,  65  F.  with  Capt  BuUer,  h.  p. 

—  Staeddan,  15  Dr.  with  CapL  Maoqoeen.  h.  p. 

Lieut.  GTlffltha,15  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Ueut  Wake- 
field, h.  p.  R.  Staff  Corps 

Bteke,  98  F.  with  Lteut.  Edwards,  h.  p.  13  F. 

Eesiffnalions  anet  Retirements. 

Mqior-Qentral* 
a  C.  Darling 

Major. 
Slewut.  65  F. 

Captabu, 
Byme^  Rifle  Brig. 
AUman,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Pegua,         do. 

Lieutenants, 
Polbell,  b.  p.  4  Dr. 
Goodiff,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 
Radcliff.  h.  p.  f7  F. 
ClavhiUs,  h.  p.  67  P. 
Fletcher,  h.  pw  6  W.  L  R. 
G.  S,  Brown,  h,  p,  Unatt. 

Wnght,  Lp.'i  Cn.  Ed. 

CarncfM  ttud  En»lgn*. 
Wetilwonh,  17  Dr* 
Allfttt,  h.  p*  2fi  F. 
Gn?eii,  fe*p.STF. 
tlancoLk,li.|i«50F. 
JiaWtiet  h.  IK  Bl  F. 
VThUlpy,  h.  p.  8t  V. 
H*Q^ii  h.  pv  ii?/.F. 
CwJk*.  h*  p,  90.  F* 

^in^,  do. 

tlaUshi  h«  p.  Cape  li^^ 
WfbetU,  YLp^  S  Gti.  Qd. 

Dealhe. 

Lleui,-GentraL 
MoDtgomerle,  30  F.  Bath  13  ApiU.  n 

Maior-GeneraU, 
Lamont.  teteof92  F.  Rol]roystoa,N.B.  31  Mar. 
Ford«  at  Uttr  R.  Eng.  Wool  wibh  7  Apr. 


CohneL 
M'Combe,  14  F.  Fort  WiDiam,  Bcngd  If  Oct.  fS 

Uiutenami-Colonai. 
ikM,  R.  Mar.  Portmoulh  19  Apr. » 

Tarletoo,  h.  p.  60  F.  Chediire  Fcbb 

Major, 
Bates,  R.  Art  Mauritius  3  Jan. 

Captains. 
Foler,  S  F.  Bhangnlpore  1  Oet  St 

A.  Maodonald,  38  F.  Cawnpore  ?4  SepC 

Rogers,  R.  Afir.  Corps  on  passage  to  Gambia 
4  Dec. 
Brahan,  Ceyt,  K. 
Hobba,  Barrack  Mast,  at  CoTentrr,  Coventry 

S7Feb.99 
Stannerd,  h.  p.  f  Gn.  Bn.  5  Febu 

De  Dohren,  h.  p.  7  Bn.  Line  K.OX.  Kardeg- 
sen,  Hanover  f  Feb.  ' 

Knox,f  F. 

Warringtoa,  6  F.  BomtMiy  n  SmL,  n 

Irving,  51  F. 

Du  Pre.  64  F.  Dublhi  SS  M«k.  9 

Murray,  Royal  Aftieaa  Corps,  St  Mary^.  Gam- 
bia 33Dee.S8 

Beveridgekh^».R.ArtJ>riv«n.LiMcmk  17Mar. 

BrodieTh.  pr¥4  Dr 

Crowthar,  n.  pb  1.  F.  BoulqgBcw  Apr.    9 

Richardson,  h.  p.  9  F.  7  Mar. 

D.  JSar/  of  Buchan,  h.  p.  3t  F 

M'Kumon,  h.  p.  4S  F.^ni^Md. 
Road 

Allen,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn 

Tennant,  (Adj.)  h.  p.Yoik  Ckaae,  B«tt»n  in  Loam- 
dale  24  Dec  tt 

Gagliani,  h.  p.  Corslcan  Rang.  PalflrsK)  S 


8  Apr.29 


lateSVetBn.  AberAraa      f7Mar.» 

Paumat/ert* 
Puis 


Bovin,  h.  p.  1  F. 

Sbortt,  h.  p.  Recb  Dist  London 


Dep.  Ai.  Com.  Gen.  Afhton,  I 
Diemen'sLand 


MMar. 
27  Jan. 

.   Qmart^^'Masier. 
Raby,  h.  p.  2f  Dr  Coventry  12  Mar. 

Conmisiarial  Dok 

,  Hobarfk  Town,  Tan 
15  Avg.  28 
If rrflf  f  fWai 
Swi]g.Batly,h.i^StaftAnMm  23  Mar.  29 

Brown,  h.  p.  28  F.  Madrm         30  Nov. 

Aa.Suii.  Stewart.  23  F«Dtm«Dtt»       31De&tt 
■  ■■  Mahon,  36  F. 

FebUndt,h.pblstBn.Lt.W.K.G.L. 

€  Mar.  29. 
■     Han^Wp^Sltfgldp. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankritptcies,  announoed  betwetn  the  m 
of  March,  and  the  21st  of  April,  1829>  extracted  frooi  the  London  Gaiette. 

A]ooek»  H.  Threadneedle-ftreet,  tavenv-keeper. 
Amitt.  F.  Thirsk,  draper. 
Amphiet^  T.  Bromsgrove,  sfiedsman. 
Armittaae,  J.  and  WTand  S.  Staadish,  Sheffield, 

roanufacturen  of  Brltanniarmatal  goods. 
Armfield,  M.  Maocledleld,  silk  manuiacturer. 
Adams,  W,  Winchcombe,  surgeon. 
Andrew,  T.  Gosberton,  victaflater. 
Buroe,  W.  Comhill,  wooUen-draper. 
Beaton,  W.  Hackney,  whitesmith. 
Bums,  R.  Liverpool,  chemist 
Brown,  H.  Haekney>road,  and  Red  Lion-street, 

Whitechapel,  baker. 
Bouloot,  J.  Woreester,  glover. 
Bannister,  T.  John-street,  Tottenham-court-road, 

gbklnnith. 
Baart,  T.  Great  Yarmouth,  NorfbOt,  money-scri- 

vener. 
Bond,  T.  M.  East  Dereham,  Unen-draper. 
Bray,  A.  Red  Lion-yard,  St  Giles's,  horse-dealer. 
Bum,  T.  Covent-gaxden-market,  and  Streatham, 

fhiit  salesman. 
Burfitt,  J.  Fromo  Salwood,  etothier. 
Box,  C.  Maidstone,  grocer. 
Qpotfaby.  F.  C.  Hokae-Walflcld,  liannar. 
Bedford,  T.  Goswell-street,  carpenter. 
Bell,  G.  Regent-street,  tailor. 


Biggs,  T.  C.  Raasfai>nMr,  siBMnannfltftozer. 
Bond,  J.  B.  Windmill-street,  victualler. 
Baker.  Cand  J.  Allen,  Bedaoinstar, 
Blaaard,  J.  Liverpool,  vietuaUst. 
Bamber,  J.  Liverpool,  ship-owner. 
Bowditch.  W.  Walworth,  oom-ehandler. 
Cocker,  S.  Witton,  cotlon-manuiMtnier. 
Clares.  J.  J.  Liverpool,  grocer. 
Cocksdrott,  J.  and  J.  Green,  and  R.  Swarbriek, 

Warringtona  ootton-manvaeturers. 
Cooper,  T.  Congleton,  silk-throwster. 
Crighton,  J.  Manchesler,  machine-maker. 
Cumpsty,  T.  Liverpool,  jeweller. 
Cxarap,  J.  Phoenix-wharf,  oom-fiictor. 
Collman,  M.  Kingston-upon-UuU,  raastcr-BMri- 

ner. 
Garden,  T.  Oxford-street,  silk-mereer. 
Cotlle,  S.  and  J.  Watt,  Carey-lane,  aoctaoneer. 
CHtler,  H.  London  Wall,  wine-meichant. 
Dickinson,  W.  aty-road,  silk-dyer. 
Downins,  B.  H.  livMpooI,  broker. 
Eamesw*^ 


J[verpoe1 
m,  St  CV 


Angel-inn,  St  Clement* s»  Strand,  coach. 

Eaioib  T^  Hoondsditch,  woollen-draper. 
Svans,  M.  Nottingham,  linen-draMr. 
Flower, S.  S.  aadJ.  Wotsley,  Wath-upoo-Dearoe. 
flax-spinneiSt 


VomMr,W.ltodLlflMtiMt,Cl«lBMitll,jMrel-     M«atar,  i.  R 


«U 


Frawr,  J.  L6imfD|[toa,  |nr«B04raildar. 

Fry,  W.  T.  CoMttlndoti-imr,   Gray'i.iiiii.n»d, 

otrtDnMl  CBgfWW* 
FUter,  R.  L.  CWnailOD,  itlMotl»«Mk«r. 
Citawip,  W.  M.  SbMKl,  eowmklnii  mwirlnim, 
Glover,  D.  E.  St  I"  ' 


^witer,  T.  OalHWMtli,  ooffttr. 

Gil>b«,  T.  J.  Eastbourne.  wioe-OMfcteM. 

Ora««,  J.  MM  O.  Nocwkh* 


J.  LawTMce, 

Holterow.  H.  Oldlxar^on-lfae-Hill,  mey«m. 

•HhMon  J.  Htaickley.  vkXualler. 
Harris,  J.  Fore^treet,  linen-dnper. 
Iliighce,  H.  BMtngtolUtrecC*  BfatdLwell^iall,  Uc- 


Hu^iteaon,  J.  Lvno.  draper.      _  _^ 


•mannfac* 


HoflilMB,  R.  Uveipoolt  Nntn-divper. 

Hancock,  T.  Manchester,  innkeeper. 

•HOIafy,  J.  P.  Poultry,  wiat-aordhanl. 

llATt,  A.  Whitehaven,  dtttper. 

H^rriaoB,  C.  L.  FuniivafViimt  hoMMcMpar. 

Hunt.  H.  L.  ante.  C.  Clarke,  Yorfc-MKNiErbook. 

.    ariler. 

flafnai  J.  nckeMftiMti  ] 

James,  J.  Rhew-Shop,   Rock, 

MonthsUre^  eoal-minM. 
jotnuon,    II*  ^wwMk-ApMi*Twsed} 

<Aka»t. 
jMkMm.  W.  ■&«  R.  Mid  J.  Laarii,  tarn 
Johnsa  R.  SUaftftiri-mwwi-Aw,  eom-dealer. 
Siii«M»<#.  C  Wn^hwy  place,  aovih,  4niniet 
Lttoas,  H.  Dobiaffton,  mHer. 
I^wif ,  li. ym, ThiugiBuitimiUwrt, mctk-teokct. 
Leiffci  D._E.  Bsgh,  wiT^f 

LlflKIVOOd,  E.  iMIBiBJ 

Luey,  3.  Rcdkoam,  iimkeeper. 
fiarke,  ft  N.  Biooke,  Mraaoii. 
Lyoim.  J.  If aneheam,  nuMion. 
Mitchell,  J.  Old  Oavcodish'atMit,  tallar. 
Mai^gcMS,  J.  OsffMd)  vtetiiailetw 
JnyaoQ,  n.  Keawlek,  mnrsatyiMMk 
liMeiillocli,  IL  Mrt  S.  StodBi,  asB., 


Uooie,  &  ShaAeld,  adssaf 

Mmlten,  JL  aan.  atod  J*  j-n 

PetUt,  C.  A.  Golden-equara,  carpenter. 

Po^MUHMftni  NoRla,  nd  MuidMater,  „ 

Pame,  W.  D.  Red  Uoo-street*  Clerkcimen, 

ABM.M 
n,  R.  W< 


PoFrie. 


Roberts,  Eliaa, 

turer. 

ReytioldK  J.  Broad-atrcetlilU,  dry-aaiter. 
Snarkes,  W.  H.  Godalming,  paper-maker. 
SkeiixMi,  D.  UM)olD*fe4ni,  iiiCMcy.scrlTeiMr. 
Shrimpton,  A.  Newman-8treet»  foldsmith. 
8peoc8r>  T.  Leads,  pattan-maker, 
Smee,   J.  and  E.  A.  Crown-court,  Cheapaldab 

wmi^lbomtmm. 
Smith,  L.  H.  Greenwich,  wine>merehant. 
Sumpter,  W.  T.  Bncdenell-plaoe,  atatuary. 
Scott,  G.  Providence-bttlUings,  Kent  Boad,  gio- 

8oott^  J.  «iid  M.  BUa.  CateatoD-atvaet, 

housemen. 

T«pp,  J.  and  C.  Wlpaore^tneC,  ooach»naken. 
Thompson,  CJun.  r ■—^-^ — -   — • 


Thorton,  H.  Blytli,  grocer  and  draper. 
Travia,  T.  Manehaiter,  OMidianL 
Thompson,  E.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant. 
Wilgna,  T.  J.  Daaiden,  and  O.  Uayiand,  Shef- 

WMtok'o.  HavghsoB,  seadanaM. 

Wlnnall,  J.  Wmmdwall,  maltslOT. 

W«ir,  W.  and  S,  TaaawMth,  oaUo»4>rinteia. 

Williams,  J.  and  O.  Ok>ver,  Fenchurch-stneC« 


Wingate,  T.  W.  Bath, 

Wheeler.  J.  and  W«  J.  Adams,  tuys-buildings, 

4fapen. 
Worthington,  M.  Fallsworth,  bleacher. 
Waltoa,  W.  Liverpool,  cktIh-inefcliaBt. 
Wollaston,  J.  Great  Castle-street,  wine-merduaL 
WorthkigtDD,  O.  WIgaa,  Imtchar. 
Wharton,  T.  Wyton,  and  iUi^^toD-ttiioii.Hiil^ 

IKhlllll 

Wrigley,  J.  Knowl,  merchant. 
WiMa,  J.  T.  WMh4ipon-Deanw^ 
Wood,  G.  Canterbury,  printer. 


ALPflABBTiGAL  LisT  OF  ScoTCH  BANKRUPTCIES,  aanoonced  between  the  Ist 
and  30th  April,  1829,  Extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

M'Ponochie,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Miller,  Jote,  and  Sons,  nannfacturers*  Paisley. 

Morton,  Smith,  and  Ca,  merdianCs  andnonuni^ 
aioa  agaU,  Olaafow,  and  Pater  Morton  and 
Duncan  Smith,  both  neKhanfei  there,  the  iad»> 
▼idmd  paxtneca. 

Niven,  Robert  William,  writer  to  the  signet  «ad 


Bfeifd,  Robert,  dyaraitChflpaL 
RidiJ<  ThoMaa,  and  Ca  ponw>loom  i 

rcTs,  Ghugow* 
0BMon,  loseph,  of  tilt  Oiowti  Holei,  Bdiabuigh, 

imkeeper. 
Canon,  Jamea,  of  Baneoba,  Mitla-daaler. 
Gray,  John,  wtlKht  and  eabineMnakar,  Glasgow. 
Harris,  Jamas,  dothkr,  Olatgaw. 
I.aMi,  John,  petf^mer,  Glawow. 
I^vy,  PhiKp,  ftoiier,  Edinbargh. 
LAatar,  Xohn,  OnncstDD  and  Co.,  Ieather*iaer- 

chants,  BdtebuTgh,  and  John  Uater  and  the 
«  Rer.  Robert  Jackson,  both  rasidteg  in  £din- 
>  ltwgh,eoleparOMta,MlndlTidaals. 


inanrana»4irok)er,  Bdinbotgh. 

.   "  "    _  rnnd  d 

St  Andzirwa. 


Thomson,  John,  painter  t 


dealer  in  odoiui. 


Wotherspoon,  Matthew,  and  Go>,  merchants  and 
mmission««gents  in  Glaagow,  and  William 


Easton,  sole  surviving  partner,  as  an  indiW- 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  D£ATHS« 


BIRTHS. 

Aufc.  S4,  1828.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Walre, 
the  Lady  at  Alexander  Maoduff  Baxter,  Esq.  At- 
lomey-OeneraU  ot  a  son. 

Sept.  n.  At  Molamayrot  Presidency  of  Madras, 
the  wife  of  Wdiam  Brown,  M.D.  surgeon  of  his 
Maieaty's  45th  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  20.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Colquhoun 
Stirling,  Es^.  of  Edinbaroet,  of  a  son. 

Jan,  11,  lg39.  AtGoivoSooo,  South  America, 
Mrs  D.  Mac&rlane,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Atholl  Crescent,  Mrs  Drummond  Hay,  of 
a  da<q;hter. 


11.  At  Leith,  Mrs  R.  Dudgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

Ffik  9.  Mrs  Robert  Nasmyih,  No^  78.  George 
Street,  of  a  son. 
la  At  Olanow,  Mn  Fullarion.  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  DubUx^  the  Lady  WUfiam  Paget,  of  a 
aon. 

—  At  Atholl  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  CoBMnaodaat  William  D.  Knox,  East  In- 
dia  service,  of  a  son. 

Jdar,  14.  At  Quebec,  the  wife  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam  Cochrane  Anderson,  Royal  Artillery,  of  a 
aon. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Luss,  Mra  Carr,  of  a  son. 
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14.  At  NoL  4,  IMTflte  Stmt,  M n  William  na- 
«er.  yuuuget  ofCnlboliie,  of  a  danghtw. 

15.  AtBcUast,  die  Lady  of  Sir  SCepbn  Uaj, 
of  a  daughtfT. 

.  —  Mn  Moir.  of  Domiaie,  of  a  daq^ifier. 

—  At  the  Mame  of  Covingtoo,  Mn  Wataon*  of 
a  daacliter. 

—  At  MenxMirnep  Derbyihiie,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rer.  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  a  iop  aad  danghffr. 

1&  At  HaatiBfi,  die  Lady  of  Mi^orJ.  Denia- 


—  AtParii,tfwLady^ 
o  and  heir. 


L«f 


I  Brown«  of  a  dan^tes. 
iiie,ttieLai 


.   18.AtStooehoiiie, 
K.C.B.ofaMn. 
fO.   At  Ardtoriaiih.   Mn    Onfonooj 


LadyofSirHewIXRo^, 
of  a 


31.  At  Nob  7*  Saze  Cobmg  Places  Mn  WllUaiii 
CampliellfOfatoo. 

tf .  At  NelaQn  Street,  Mn  T.  Weir,  of  a 
daugliter. 

t5.  At  67*  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Dr  Macintodi, 
of  a  daughter, 

—  At  No.  S,  Regent  Street,  Gla«goir,  Mn 
Wniiam  Couper,  of  a  sod. 

Si.  In  Claries  Street.  Pieeadilly,  London,  the 
I,ady  of  Sir  William  Scott,  of  Ancmin,  Bart,  of  a 

.  At  So.  3,  Aittdie  Plaoe,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
Spaldimr  of  a  daughter. 

's&Mn  Macallan,  No.  4,  Scotland  Street,  of  a 
aoo. 

S7>  At  No.  15,  Hoinad  Place,  Mn  Rennie,  of 
a  ion. 

tfL  At  CastleCown,  AigyOdiire,  the  Lady  of 
Colonel  M'NieU,  C.T.S.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  AtArdincapleHouae,Argyliahiie,tfaeLady 
of  Keith  H.  Macalloter,  Eaq,  of  a  aon. 

30.  At  No.  10,  Scotland  Street,  Mn  Whytt,  of  a 

Aprtt  1.  At  Bath,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Revert 
Anstruther,  Bengal  Cavalry. 
S.  At  InrerealL,  Mn  Captain  WiUde,  of  a  ion. 

—  At  CulgTufr,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Mn  dark 
Ross,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  No.  11,  Union  Street,  Mn  Boqg,  of  a 
daughter. 

ir  At  No.  6,  Carlton  Street,  St  Bernard's,  Mn 
Bridges,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Carronhall,  the  Lady  of  MaiOK  Dundaa, 
of  a  daui_' 

7.  Atl 
of  a  dau^ter. 

10.  At  No.  16,  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rer.  Archibald  Brown,  of  a  son. 

IS.  At  Clermont  Crescent,  Mn  F.  Wright,  of  a 
son. 

13.  The  Lady  Anne  Baird,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  May  House,  Mn  Suter  of  Seapark,  of  a 

iOBk 

—  At  119,  George  Street,  Mn  Richardson,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  116,  George  Street,  Mn  William 
Mure,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  No.  S7,  George  Square,  Mn  Captain 
MoncriefTof  Bauhill,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Dublin,  the  Viscountess  Dungarran,  of 
a  son  and  heir.  * 

<a  At  No.  26,  Queen  Street,  the  Lady  of  Jo- 
seph Murray,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Westburn,  Mn  Pasley,  of  a  son. 

81.  Mn  Hay  Mackenxie  of  Newhall,  of  a  aon. 

—  At  Moflkt,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Charles 


Mn  Lawson  of  Caimmuir, 


Hope,  RN.  of  a  son. 
S3,  i     ~       " 


At  Crawhill,  Mn  M 'Gibbon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mra  Leven,  Scotland  Street,  of  a  son. 

S3.  Mn  M*Glashan,  No.  14,  Argyle  Square,  of 
a  daughter. 

S7.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Campbell, 
Esq.  younger  of  Sucooth,-  M.P.  of  a  son. 

Sti.  TheLady  of  WUliam Penny, E»q. advocate, 
ofadauj^ter. 

28.  At  Biggar  Park,  the  Lady  of  George  Gil- 
lespie, Em.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Efdinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Mur- 
lay  Nasmyth  of  Posso,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  IS,  Scotland  Street,  Mn  Liddle,  of  a 
daughter. 

Lately.  At  No.  16,Royal  Circus,  Mn  Reimy,  of 


a  daughter. 

—  At  Madras,  the  Lady  o 
Sir  George  Townshend  Walker,  O.C.D.,  Com- 


t  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieiitenant-General 


mandcr-in-Chief,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Euston  Square,  London,th«  Lady  of  Hugh 
Fergusson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Avf.  1828.  At  Tcbago,  Hew 

rymple,  Eiq.  of  the  1st  Fool;  lo  Agnea  L 

only  daaghler  of  George  Eliiott,  Eaq-oTtaiaHa- 

Jcs^s  Commissariat  Department. 

Qrf.  15.  At  St  Attdrew^Chmeh,  Calcutta,  lohB 
HanrCT.  Esq.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  BaUp 

Fefib  10.  At  London,  Captafai  Henry  Prtini*, 
ColdstreamGuards,  yoongestson  of  MiOor-Gcnenl 
John  Charlea  and  Lady  Jemima  BcBtiMK*  to  Rfr* 
dera  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Chartat 
Hawkins  Whitshed,  KX.a 

—  At  Garnet  Place,  Glasforw,  the  Her.  Jaaaes 
Buchanan,  of  North  Leitli,  to  Kiiaahrfh,  dangh- 
ter  of  the  late  John  Cochrane,  Esq. 

IS.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Thomas  Cockbnn.  asaa* 
diant,  to  Catherine,  second  dao^ter  of  Mr  John 
JaAray,  Dunbar. 

—  At  Duakeld,  Mr  Alexander  CinnThfT,  aa> 
coontaat  in  the  Commercial  Bank  diere.  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Manay  of 
that  place. 

17.  At  Leren  Gro?«;  Robert  Buefaanno,  ■■«. 
surgeon,  Dumbarton,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
deceaaed  John  Dixon,  Esq.  Leven  Grove. 

—  At  East  Braes,  parish  of  KUbarchaa,  Mr 
Alexander  Hohnca,  younger  of  Slate,  to  Mary. 
second  dau^Ucr  of  the  late  Mr  Walter  Ban,  of 
East  Braes. 

;  iih*  the  ReT,  Jamn  Hanililc«  Ct> 
^-'K.-iL4'r,  tnirrt  Kinof  th«  imts  Okind  Chiriurtar 
of  ArLiiictiiiri,  in  the  trhJTity  of  iXTon*  to  Miry 
Eii^abcih  Batcman  of  Dcrbf  AVbef*  ^y  da«^ 
iet  I  if  the  I  ate  Hichard  fiateaan,  E^ 

iiti.  At  Saiifbury  Gnok,  omr  EdinbuiEht  Ro- 
UtT  Clihstip,  Ehi.  10  Mary  0iiiltr*  eld«ed 
of  t!ie  UU-  Jfimei  SUrk,  tm,  of  V        "  ^ 

'/?■  At  P%r\.sidt  ILouic.  b^iiibi 

fjf  Uu'  late  James  L^w«  E9<|,  wttimt 


—  AC  Knocli,  I  a  the  Uteof  Skv*  1 
]e9|iii>&,  Ciq,  ArilichVj  to  J»&ic,  thud 


daughlcTi^ 


younger  of  Kilbrean,  Aberdeenahire^  to  Jaac^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Rom,  Jub.  wineaan^ 
chant,  Perth. 

91.  At  North  Woodside,  Sir  William  HaaatMan, 
Bart,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Bnbcn 
Marshall,  Esq. 

AffHl  1.  At  St  Colme  Street,  Uent^-Gcn.  Hay, 
Deputy-Goyemor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  Mary 
Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  lata  DrGalhna 
ofStPetersburgh. 

f.  At  Tullibardine,  Peter Thompaon.  Eaq.  ft» 
tor  to  the  Right  Hon.  Visoonnt  StrarliaBan,  le 
Louisa,  youngest  dau^ter  of  the  late  Wm.  Ban- 
nerman,  Esq.  distiller,  Tullibardine. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  SdinsL  MrBasilStev- 
art,  bookseller,  London,  to  Dorothy,  danghtftr  ef 
the  late  John  Bromfleld,  Esq.  Kelso. 

—  At  Mossknow,  Erskine  Douglaa  Saadiovdf 
Esq.  to  Joanna  Grace,  youngest  daughter  of  Wd- 
liam  Graham,  Esq.  of  Mossknow,  Dumfliw  shiwa 

6.  At  London,  the  Hon.  George  Henry  Talbot 
brother'to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Mim  An 


ta  Jones,  of  Green  Street,  GrosVcnor  Sqnara. 
--  AtPortobeiks  John  Stewart,  Esq.  prDaigBisBb 


to  the  Hon.  Janet  OliphantMurray, 
ter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Elibank. 

7.  At  Eskside,  Musselbunrh,  Ueut.  OswaM  BeO, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Serriecw  to 
Jane  Stirling,  daughter  of  John  Home,  Esq.  soase 
time  paymaster  orthe  4Sd  regiment. 

8.  At  London. Viscount  Stormont,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter 
of  Cuthbert  EUisoo,  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  Ann  Street.  Stockbridge,  William  Hoose^ 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Charlotte  HdenTdaughterof  thelaie 
John  Bume,  Esq.  of  Kingston. 

—  At  65,  Yoik  Place,  the  Rer.  John  Davidson, 
Girvan,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
David  Sutherland,  Dunfermline. 

9.  At  Newry,  Lieut-CoL  Westenra,  of  Camla. 
county  of  Mona^um,  late  of  the  8th  Husaars,  lo 
Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  laaae  Onnry, 
senior,  Esq.  of  Newry. 

-*  At  Na  18,  Royal  Circus,  John  Pms  Read, 
Esq.  cf  Crowe  Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Miss  llden  CM- 


1829.;] 


Marrioifet'-^Deaiht. 


of  Sir  Ja&  ColqalMnia  of  LuH, 

ISl  At  40»  HaaoTtr  Street,  Oeom  Maeartney 
Buahe,  Bm|.  M.D.  of  New  York.  Profewyrof  Aua- 
tomy,  and  Phyiioloffy,  to  Elisabeth  NoH,  daugb- 


my,  and  Phyaioloffy,  to  Eliaabei 
r  of  the  late  Jowpn  Noel,  Em. 
—  At  KIrkaldy.  Mr  JohnWet 


t  KIrkaldy.  Mr  John  WetnyH,  writer,  to 
Either,  youngest  deuffhter  at  Devid  Fcrrier,  Esq. 
nanufteturer,  Arbroath. 

14.  At  No.  5.  Maltlaad  Street,  Mr  Jamei  J. 
Baiid,  W.S.  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mx 
Alexander  Dallas,  W.S. 

—  At  Ancraft  Church,  in  the  eonnty  of  Durham, 
Mr  Patridk  Clay,  Berwick,  to  Margaret,  eldeit 
daughter  of  Mr  Hogarth,  Scrementon. 

1&  Mr  William  MiunaiaU,  artiit,  to  Mbs  Jane 
M'Lcan,  Gllmour  Place. 

90.  At  Oiaigow,  the  Rer.  J.  Duncan,  of  Kin- 
cardine,  to  Mi^ret,  ekiert  daughter  of  William 
Rankin,  Eu.  merdhant,  Glaapow. 

^  At  AunerickMe,  near  Aibroath,  William 
ColTille,  Em|.  writer  in  Axbroath,  to  Elindieth, 
eUest  dausfater  of  the  late  Henry  Sharpey,  Esq. 

—  The  Her.  D.  M'Leod.  Gourock,  to  EUnbeth. 
third  daughter  of  Mr  John  Codiran,  Junior,  mcr- 
rtian^  GiaiRow. 

SI.  At  Starlaw«  Mr  Alexander  Ruaael],  mer- 
'chant  in  Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  Alexander  Cahier. 

SS.  At  Kew,  George  Arlrathnot,  Kaq.  only 
flon  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  K.C.a  to 
Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Crlstopher 
Papendick,  Esq. 

Latdy,  at  London,  the  Earl  Nelson,  to  Hilare, 
widow  of  George  Ulric  Barlow,  Eiq.  late  Captain 
in  hii  Majesty's  4th  Light  Dragoons,  ekiest  son  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  Bart.  G.C.B. 

—  At  St  Paneras  New  Church,  Middlesex, 
James  Codtbum,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Square,  to 
Madeline  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dnnlopb 
Esq.  Tain,  Boss  thlrft 

—  At  the  Cathadml  Church  of  St  Asaph,  Loid 
WiUoughby  de  Broke,  of  Compton  Vamey,  Wav- 
nrickah&e^  to  Miia  Mamret  Williams,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Williams.  BarL  of  Bodelwyddan. 

—  At  Prospect  Hill,  Laras,  Charles  Cunning- 
ham  Scott,  Esq.  son  of  John  Soott,  Esq.  of 
HawkhUlp  to  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Ranken« 
««l.  

DEATHS. 

Anf, »,  18».  At  Deesa,  Ensign  Alhn  Cam>beU 
IXmaUson,  of  the  Id  European  Regiment,  Bom- 
liay  Prasidency,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Alexander  Donaldson,  of  the  3Gth  Regiment  of 
Foot. 

8epL  14.  In  eamp,  at  Jaulnah.  W.  H.  Logan, 
■so.  of  Edram.  Lieutenant  in  the  iith  Regiment 
of  Madras  Native  Inlkntry. 

rj.  At  Madras,  Ensign  James  Hogarth,  Sd  Ma- 
dras European  R^ment. 

—  At  Anvinapoor,  on  his  way  to  Gooty,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Captain  William  Scott,  4Sd  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantry,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Wauebope. 

OeL  17.  At  Biadras,  Barbara,  wife  of  A.  John- 
stone, Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Mac- 
Icod  of  Achagoye,  Anyllshirei  ^ 

.In  Bengal,  Mr  John  Da  Costa,  the  Adestln- 


,  near  Hoogley.  aged  lOS. 

Lieut.  David  Kinloch,  of 


».     ^ 
habitant  of 

Nov,  At  Bangalore, 
the  Madras  Native  lofkntry,  younger  son  of  the 
late  David  Kinlodi.  Esq.  of  Gourdie. 

Jan.  10,  1829.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Mount- 
stuart  Elphiostone^  on  his  passage  homeward  ftom 
Bombay.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  James  Gordon, 
of  the  Madras  Establishment. 

Feb.  14.  At  Attacapas,  Louisiana,  D.Smith,E8q. 

Mar.  At  Belfast,  Mr  Alexander  Mackay,  junior, 
proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Belfast  News  Letter. 

4.  At  hU  fisther's  house,  Pilrig  Street.  Edln- 
boigh,  Quentin  Kennedy,  second  son  of  William 
Child.  Esq.  of  Olencorse. 

3.  At  her  house,  Salisbury  Place,  Newhigton, 
Miss  EUsabeth  Isabella  ForiL 

—  At  No.  2S,  Broughton  Place,  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Orr,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  Esq. 

—  At  Cupar,  the  Rev  WUUam  Nlcotl  of  St  Pe- 
ter's ChapeX  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

5.  At  No.  99,  George  Square,  Elisabeth,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Jas.  Brown,  Esq. 

—  At  Rome,  aged  68,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Lord  Viscount  Barrington. 
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5.  At  E^nburgh,  Mr  John  Moriey,  and  91. 
eldeatsonofthelateJ.  R.  Mnrley,  Esq.  of  Marrick 
Park,  in  the  county  of  York. 

6.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Barclay. 
ILC.B.  of  the  H.  B.  LCo.'s  service,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age  ' 

7.  At  her  house  in  Prince's  Street,  Miss  Manta- 

—  AtNor85,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  Jam« 
Gordon,  surgeon,  Bei^  Army. 

—  At  her  house,  fai  Clargei  Street,  London,  the 
Dowager  Countass  Stanhopeu 

8.  At  Orange  Hill,  Jamaica*  Robert  Dunbar, 

9.  At  Rothesay,  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  late  Pav- 
naster  5*1  R^ment.  ^  ^  ' 

—  At  Balthayock  House,  Perthshire.  Mrs  Mar. 
caret  Johnstone  Blair,  ekiest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Bkdr,  Esq.  of  Balthayock,  and  widow  of  the 
late  M^r  James  Johnstone,  of  the  H.  E.  L  Co.'s 


^  At  No.  11,  South  Nelson  Street,  John  Mar- 


^^—  At  Bdfast,  John  Youi«,  L.L.D.  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  MeUphyda  in  the  BelXkst 
Jnstitation. 

10.  At  Cakler  Park,  Lochwinnoch,  WUHam 
Wright,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  St  Ninlan*s.  Stirling,  Elisa- 
beth Morrison,  wife  of  the  Rev.Chrlst^>herGreig. 

—  At  Dantsig.  Henry,  youngest  son  of  Francis 
Marshall,  Eiq.  merchant  there. 

11.  At  Springfield,  Alexander,  son  of  the  late 
James  Cocnrane,  Esq.  printer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  No.  12,  Scotland  Street.  William  Bogue, 
second  son  of  Joseph  Liddle^  Solicitor  Supreme 
Courts,  aged  five  yfwrs. 

13.  At  Canonmills,  Peter,  youngest  ton  of  Mr 
Alexander  Ritchie. 

—  At  Cultybraggan,  by  Comrie,  Daniel  Fergu- 
■on.  In  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Pennycuick,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coulston,  thirty  years  minister  of  that 
parish. 

14.  At  London  Row,  North  Leith,  Mr  James 
L.  Smith,  merchant,  Ldth. 

15.  At  No.  16,  Atholl  Creseent,  the  infknt 
daughter  of  Mr  Drummond  Hay. 

--At  Ayton  House,  Alexander  Murray,  Eiq.  of 

16.  At  Bank  Street,  Miss  Helen  Boyd,  dauriiter 
of  the  late  Mr  Rdbert  Boyd,  merebant  in  Edin- 

—  At  Lanark,  Mr  David  KOgour,  late  brewer 
in  Edinburgh,  aged  77  years. 

17.  At  E^nbuigh,  John  Scott,  Esq.  kite  merb 
chant,  St  John's,  NewfinnuUand. 

—  At  Prospect  Hill,  Largs,  John  Rankin,  Esq. 
* "^  * '7  of  fiarbadoes,  I '^     * 


e,  John  Campbell  E^slinton,  i 

n,  Bi^  of  Calcutta. 

ihire  Place,  London,  John,  E 


of  Greenock,  formerly  o 

—  At  Dundee,  J  *     ' 
Robert  Eglinton, ' 

—  In  Devonshire  Place,  London,  John,  Earl  of 
Carhampton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89.  The 
title  is  now  exthict. 

—  At  Calais,  Mr  James  ^alfour,  kte  merchant^ 
Kirkaldy. 

—  At  Dalroeny  Manse,  the  Rev,  James  Greig,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  29lh  of  his  mtnutry 
in  that  parish. 

18.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  AnneCumming,  wife 
of  Jama  Reld,  Bank  Street. 

—  At  Houston  House,  Georgina  Hope,  youngest 
daughter  of  Major  Norman  Shairp,  of  Houston. 

lil.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith  Links,  Mr  Pe- 
terThorburn,  aged  25.years. 

~  At  Craiglelth  Cottage,  Mrs  Christian  Ann 
Edwards,  wife  of  Mr  Matthew  Edwards,  account- 
ant National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  333,  High  Street,  Edhiburgh,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Mr  George  Fenwick,  goldsmith,  aged 
18. 

—  At  No.  1,  Abercromby  Place.  Isabella  Mit 
ler,  wife  of  Mr^Sordoo  Stuart,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

20.  At  MuMcIburgh,  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas 
Macmillan,  Eiq.  of  Shorthope. 

—  At  No.  4.  Graham  Street,  Edinburgh,  aged 
8S,  Mrs  Jane  Stewart,  widow  of  Charles  Stewait, 
Esq.  late  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Quebec. 

—  At  Cambo  House,  the  Countess  of  Kellie. 
91.  At  Moray  House,   Canongatc,  Eliaabeth 

Hall,  wife  of  Alex«nder  Cowan. 


81«  Deaths.  [[Jane,  m9. 

fl.  At  Donweh,  WHUm  Tafler,  B^.  ShMiff-         11.  At 
Cterk  of  Sutherlaadthlreb 

2S.  At  Edinburgh,  AkMnder  Honbafgh,  ■•- 
«oiid  MD  of  Jamef  Fon<nt,  E«q.  oTOomlitoD. 

^  At  Paris,  Robert  King,  M. Delate  of  GlHgow. 

95,  At  Edinbuxgh^  Mr  Abram  CuniiiDgliBili, 
BMrdiaQCi  Letch*  

-.  At  hte  hamt,  Hutftoi  HaH,  EaWK,  Janm  —  At  Bath,  la  Ida  7U  year,  GcMnl  mmi 
Forbo,  Eaq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Kiagerloch,  ill  Uontgomerie  of  Skelinoriie  CmUc.  OoloBd  of  Iha 
the«oiiiity  of  Anyll,  in  the78lh  year  of  hia  asr.       30Ch  rMlmcDtoT  foot,  aod  1I.P.  for  the  eoatoor 

—  At  No.  6,  Broo^tOD  Fteoe,  Kobcrt  Ander.      Ayr.    The  deoeaaMl ««  brother  to  thetaite  bil 


■enior.  in  the  86Ch  yearoThit  afoi. 

—  At  Maaae  of  Budiphnfte  ite  Rev* . 
Aagua,  mliiialer  or  that  periih*  in  tta  «Mh  f 
lUaage.  and  57th  of  hit  miaiBlry. 

12.  At  Galadiiato,  Mr  Geoffe  FMubm.  Dal- 


-1  At 'Aberdeen,  filr  l«<hn  Innca,  of  Rdimy 
MdBdcngfi«ht.II«rt.a«ed7l.  .,    „      ^ 

-  At  Locham,  Alexander  Macdonald,  Eiq.  of 


of  Eglinton,  and 
-.At  Bruges. 


Si.  At  Leslie  House,  Fifieshire,  George  Lariie  of 
Leslie,  Esq. 

—  At  Jaeicsan's  Cottage,  in  ttie  ndriibouiliood 
of  DvBfHes,  William  Gordon  Maoea,  Bsq.  Oomp- 
CroUer  of  Customs. 

25.  In  Surrey,  at  an  adTasced  age,  Mr  Imw 
Qnmt,  eomedlan. 

25.  At  No.  19,  York  Place,  . 
of  Dr  Abercnxnby,  aged  thme  yean. 

26.  At  an  advanoed  age,  Henry  Haee,  Eaq,  who 
succeeded  the  celebratedT  Abraham  Newtaid,  Etq* 
M  nrindpal  eashier  to  the  Bank  of  £ng]aml. 

—  At  Ida  house,  15,  Prtoce^  Street,  Mr  Mm 
Strachan,  of  the  Arm  of  Coaad  Stmehan. 

—  At  Tomnahnrfch,  near  Inverness,  Mr  James 
naeer,  many  years  editor  of  tbm  lavermsa  Jovx^ 
oal. 

27.  At  Edwin  Place,  Glasgow,  Colla  Camvoa, 
Bm.  clerk  of  works,  fonaerly  of  this  dty . 

—  At  Kirkby,  Notttaghamshim,  Henry  Ten- 
bias.  Lord  Venoa,  bro£sr  to  the  Arehhtafaopof 
York. 

—  At  Montrose  AidiibaM  Stalker,  Esq.  Mm- 
t«  Royal  Navy. 

^  At  8,  Hcriot  Row,  Mary,  wtfbof  Charles  M. 
ChiMie^  Esq.  of  Duff e> 

28.  At  Edmburgh.  Mrs  Eliiabelh  Rsraie,  wMto 
of  Aleaander  Sprot,  Eiq. 

«-  At  4,  Claremoat  Sneet,  SaeCohmf  PiaoOi 
EUsabeth  Peterson,  wife  of  Mr  John  Patoife 

29.  At  Arbroath,  the  Re?.  William  HaaAah,  in 
the  58th  vear  of  his  age. 

AprU  1.  At  CampbeltooB,  Cant  Thomas  Lacy, 
late  Commander  of  hia  MiUestrs  revonie  endear 
Maidwiflk** 

2.  At  his  house.  No.  7,  George  Street,  GIbmdw; 
aged  71>  Mr  William  Reid,  pitoter.  Mr  Rfcld  was 
OM  of  the  SBiaMishers  of  theGlMgowOeurier,  and 
long  Editor  of  that  paper. 

—  At  London,  in  the  19a  yevof  his  age. 
CoUtts  Marioribanks,  Bm.  ddmt  soaof  Edward 
Martoritaanks,  Esq. 

—  At  No.  68.  Qveen  Street,  WHIiam,  inftM 
anof  Mr  J.W.  Brougham. 

—  At  Perth,  HugtiM«DQi 
in  Perth. 

3.  At  MelsingtOB.  Wlttiam  Soolt.  Esq. 

—  At  Doros.  neer  Invenice^  MnSniheriaad, 
formerly  of  BmwIUn,  Calthnem. 

4.  At  Cadsow  Bank,  William  Meek,  cldeit  eon 
of  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Meek,  minister  of  HamUUm. 

6.  AtSmyllum  Park,  Mary,  eldest  danghter  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Honyman,  of  Armadale  mid 
Gnemsay,  Bart. 

~  At  Irvine  Manie,  Mrs  Eliabeth  Bowie,  Wilis 
of  the  RcT.  J.  Wilson  of  Irriae. 

7.  At  Haddington,  Captain  Wilkie^  Royal  NaTV. 

—  At  his  house,  20,  Anne  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Captain  Peter  Sroellie,  younger  of  AldieweU,  late 
of  the  51st  Regiment  of  Light  Inlkntry. 

9.  At  Forres,  Aleumder  Banon,  M.D.  late  of 
Dunkeld,  aged  25. 

— Athishouae,  Moat,  Annan,  Richard  Graham, ' 
Esq.  many  years  town-clerk  of  the  burgh  of  Annan. 

—  At  18,  Oareaee  Street,  Mr  Robert  Laidlaw, 
ienk>r. 

11.  At  Bristol,  W.  Macready,  Esq.  Manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  that  dty,  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieces,  andlisther  of  Mr  W.  Macready 
the  tragedian. 


[•DmigalWEsq. 


e,  Eaq.aei 
Bart  ofMUn  Craig. 


Sosrth 
•f  Sir  David 


to  the  iiiiBBni 
ThntowCa 


—  At  Jiis  house  in  Ramell  Sqoare^  Londan, 
George  Brown,  Esq. 

14.  At  Maylield,  new  Edinbinli.the  Rev.  John 
Primrose^  tete  minister  of  the  Vnitcd  AaaecMe 

BmtCUder,  in  his  g4lhT«i^ 
,ehlestdaa«faterof  John  RahertsoB. 
Maee,  Lambeth. 

15.  At  Oekfleld.  Aigyleshire,  In  her  81st  yvr. 
Mim  Barbara  CaropbeU,  daughter  of  the  tateidhn 
Campbell  of  Aahoosmel,  Esq. 

—  At  Haddington,  Isabdia,  < 
the  Ute  Alexander  Maitland* 


1&  At  her  hoof^  Tweed  Oieen,  Peddea, 
Isabella  Gordon,  relictof  the  Rev.  ' 
lum,  ministsr  of  Uw  gospel  nt  Wf 

17.AtLaawik,Mi 
Thomas  PanI,  agam 
Company  of  Scotland,  in  that  plaoe. 

—  At  Cuvar,  Mrs  Gaee,  vattet  of 
Onceb  physician  there. 

18.  At  Bdinhmgh,  Mn  Ann 
Dr  Fleming,  one  of  the  — '"'" 
Edtohvrgfa. 

^At  R< 


—  At  Castlemabis, 
Jones,  wife  of  James  Ic 
tanrofthelslamlcfJa) 

—  At  Mtoto  Stroet,  Newington,  Mn  I 
son,  reHct  of  William  Thomson,  tale  w 


19.  At  Diybumii  Abbey,  In  hia  87th  yew.  M* 
Right  Hon.  David  glepart.  BaaorBadmn. 

—  At  Thoralby,  near  Leybum,  aged  71»  the 
Right  Hon.  Morns,  Lord  Rokeby  of  Armagli,  and 
a  Baronet. 

20.  At  herlione^  No^  108,  Oeoige  Stress  Mi» 
<JaneMumro. 

^  At  8,  Ann  Street,  Stockfarkfee^  HwghffMh» 
tagton,  seoond  sen  of  Henry  ff\otiwtiagam^  Biq. 

—  At  13,  James's  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Blaiy, 
srife  of  Mr  ArdrihaM  Duncan,  S.S.C. 

-- At  bis  houaei  in  Fotth  Strset.  Aobcrt  KflMh, 
Esq. 

—  At  AntyU  Hene,  London.  Lady  AKee  Gor. 
don,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Carl  of  Ancrtaen. 

—  In  Albemarle  Street,  London.  Sir  Bveok 
William  Brydges,  Bart.,  <a  GoodncsMBe  ftA. 
Kent. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Alex.  Chahnen,  euiaaan 
2&  AtKnowsley,  EUaabeth,  Oomslem  of  Oer. 

'by,  (ftmncrly  Mtas  Farren,)  adfesr  aente  and  fw- 
tracted^ufferings. 

Latelif,  At  (Jmrleton,  Kent.  Jaoe,  Urn  ywaig- 
est  daughter  of  Captain  Ltedsay.  R.  N. 

—  At  Woolwich,  Mi^or-Oeneral  Fonl.  B«yai 
Ebgineers,  Lieutenant-Oovemor  of  the  Rojnl  Mfr- 
litary  Academy. 

^  At  Howland  Street,  FitMoy  Sqnare,  Lendae, 
CapUin  John  Macphereon,  elrteat  eon  of  the  laie 
Charles  Maepherson.  Esq.  laepcotot  Oiweai  ef 
Barracks  for  North  Britain. 

--  At  Hcolygare,  In  the  parish  of  Otedbmy, 
Hereftwdshire,  Ann  WilHam,  aged  104  yean. 

—  At  Arundel,  aged  62,  Lady  Caroitae  S7*> 
ncy  Kerr,  daughter  of  the  lam  Marqnls  of  Lo- 

—  AtherhouseinGroBvcnorSqnareb  Loadm. 
the  Right.  Hon.  Lady  Robert  Maanets,  in  the 

92d  year  of  her  age. 
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